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Attentive  observers  have  not  failed  to  note,  that  for  the  last 
twenty  years  a  modified  phase  of  the  "Doctrines  of  Grace"  has 
been  presented  in  the  Calvinistic  Churches  of  Great  Britain  and 
America;  and  this  movement  is  easily  traced  to  the  sect  (if  that 
may  be  called  a  sect  which  has  no  recognised  bond)  named  at 
the  head  of  this  article.     The  reader  will  readily  grant  that  no 
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great  uniformity  or  consistency  is  to  be  expected  in  a  company 
of  Christians  whose  fundamental  principles  repudiate  the  divine 
authority  for  any  catholic  visible  Church,  the  existence  of  a 
regular  order  of  ordained  ministers,  and  the  use  of  all  authorita- 
tive creeds.  Their  common  traits  can  amount  to  no  more  than 
a  species  of  prevalent  complexion.  Nobody  among  them  is 
responsible  for  anything,  unless  he  has  been  found  doing  or  say- 
ing it  himself.  Hence  there  arises  an  unavoidable  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  their  system;  and  description  or  conviction  can 
only  approximate  a  correct  application  to  individuals.  There  is 
also  a  large  number  of  religious  teachers  in  the  other  Eyangelical 
Churches,  who,  without  actual  separation,  have  adopted  the  chief 
doctrinal  views  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  and  are  in  sympathy 
with  their  spirit.  Still,  the  features  of  the  common  family 
resemblance  can  be  drawn  with  general  accuracy. 

To  return  to  the  sect  itself,  it  is  said  to  have  originated  with 
the  eccentric  movements  of  the  Rev.  John  Darby,  an  excelleVit 
minister  of  the  Anglican  Church,  about  forty  years  ago.  This* 
zealous  man  having  been  constrained  to  repudiate  thei  prelatic 
figment  of  an  apostolic  succession,  went  to  the  extreme  of  dis- 
carding all  regular  ordination  and  visible  church  order.  For- 
saking the  English  Establishment,  he  began  to  preach  as  a  mis- 
sionary in  England,  and  in  time,  with  the  converts  and  evangelist^ 
whom  he  gathered  around  him,  spread  his  opinions  from  that 
country  to  Ireland,  France,  Switzerland,  and  America.  The 
name  given  by  the  outside  world  to  the  sect  is  derived  from 
Plymouth,  England,  where  their  strongest  and  one  of  their  earliest 
meetings  existed.  If  they  can  be  said  to  have  any  form  of 
church'  government,  it  can  only  be  termed  a  rudimental  inde- 
pendency. For  Darby  and  his  brethren  supposed  that  the 
Scriptures  recognised  no/^tjch  government,  no  regular  power  of 
ordination  in  any  humaij  hand,  and  no  authority  in  any  church 
court.  But  it  is  proper  that  believers  meet  for  worship  only,  in 
congregations,  to  prepare  for  Christ's  second  advent,  which  they 
supposed  to  be  near  at  hand.  Their  usual  characteristics  are 
the  preaching  of  the  doctrines  of  grace  with  what  they  claim  to- 
be  unusual  faithfulness  and  freeness,  adult  baptism,  absolutely 
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unrestricted  lay  preaching,  and  lay  administration  of  sacraments, 
weekly  communions  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  denial  of  all  human 
creeds,  and  a  passionate  attachment  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
premillennial  advent.  The  sagacious  reader  will  hardly  need 
to  be  told  that  these  principles  have,  as  was  to  be  anticipated, 
produced  a  fruitful  harvest  of  divisions  and  schisms  among  the 
brethren  tliemselves.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Darby  himself  has  ostra- 
cised and  been  ostracised  by  the  larger  part  of  his  followers  in 
England,  who  could  not  endure  the  stringent,  autocratic  rule  of 
this  reformer,  who  denied  all  ecclesiastical  rule ;  and  he  has  some 
time  ago  shaken  oif  the  dust  from  his  feet  against  his  rebellious 
native  land,  and  confined  his  labors  chiefly  to  the  Continent. 
The  Bethesda  congregation  of  Bristol,  famous  for  the  presidency 
of  the  pious  George  Miiller,  has  separated  itself  both  from  Darby 
and  his  adversary-brother,  Newton.  The  Rev.  Jan^  Iiiglis,  of 
New  York,  their  chief  doctrinal  representative  in  the  United 
States,  who  was,  we  believe,  first  a  Calvinistic  Immersionist,  and 
then  a  Plymouth  Brother,  seems  to  have  been  discarded  by  a 
part  of  the  Brotherhood.  The  sect  has  been,  perhaps,  most 
favorably  represented  in  this  country  by  the  amiable  and  pious 
lay-preacher,  H.  Grattan  Guiness,  Esq.,  whose  accomplished 
wife  has  given  to  the  American  world  a  friendly  view  of  the 
Brotherhood.  But  the  perio4icals  and  books  by  which  their 
opinions  are  most  known  are  those  which  proceed  from  the  press 
of  Tnglis  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  These  have  obtained  such  cur- 
rency that  they  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  "The  Inglis  Litera- 
ture," and  the  views  of  doctrine  as  "the  Inglis  Theology." 

The  better  part  of  this  sect,  among  whom  we  willingly  include 
the  names  mentioned  above,  may  be  said  to  be  characterised  by 
many  admirable  and  by  some  mischievous  qualities.  To  the 
former  we  wish  to  do  full  justice.  They  profess  to  hold  forth 
the  doctrines  of  grace  with  peculiar  simplicity,  scripturalness, 
and  freeness ;  and  in  many  cases  we  can  gladly  accord  that 
praise  to  them,  and  thank  them  for  the  clear  light  in  which  they 
set  the  sufficiency  of  Christ,  the  simplicity  of  faith,  and  the 
privileges  of  the  believer's  adoption,  and  for  the  fidelity  with 
which  they  expose  the  covert  self-righteousness  of  a  half-gospel. 
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Many  of  them  also  deserve  all  praise  for  the  strength  of  their 
faith,  the  holiness  of  their  lives,  their  alms-givings,  and  the  dis- 
interestedness of  their  missionary  zeal.  But,  as  we  shall  aim  to 
evince,  these  excellent  virtues  are  marred  hy  a  denunciatory 
spirit  towards  those  who  do  n.ot  utter  their  ^shibboleth,''  and  by 
a  one-sidedness  and  exaggeration  of  doctrinal  statement,  which 
has  resulted  in  not  a  few  positive  errors.  Not  seldom  are  they 
found  condemning  the  Reformed  denominations  for  forsaking 
the  true  doctrines  of  faith  and  justification,  when  they  themselves 
give  us,  in  their  better  moments,  the  very  same  views  of  these 
truths  which  we  hold  and  preach.  In  many  cases  they  contra- 
dict themselves  and  the  Scriptures  by  the  extravagance  with 
which  a  favorite  point  is  pushed.  But  we  especially  desire  to 
caution  the  reader  against  their  tendencies  in  the  following 
directions:  Their  wresting  of  the  doctrine  of  faith  and  assurance, 
and  entire  depreciation  of  all  subjective  marks  of  a  state  of  grace; 
their  denial  of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  active  obedience;  their 
disavowal  (in  some  places)  of  progressive  sanctilication,  confusion 
of  justification  and  sanctification,  and  assertion  of  a  dual  nature 
in  the  regenerate,  suggesting  to  the  incautious  the  worst  results 
of  Antinomianism;  their  partial  adoption  of  a  fanatical  theory 
of  the  warrant  for  prayer;  and  their  ultraism  upon  the  pre- 
advent  theory,  resulting  in  a  depreciation  of  the  being,  duties, 
and  hopes  of  the  visible  Church,  and  of  the  dispensation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

In  the  discussion  of  these  charges,  the  traits  of  exaggeration 
and  inconsistency  which  have  been  imputed  to  them  will  be 
abundantly  evinced. 

As  disconnected  specimens,  the  reader  may,  by  anticipation, 
take  the  following:  *' Notes  on  Genesis,"  page  39,  pervert  the 
"words  that  Adam  and  Eve  knew  good  and  evil  after  they  trans- 
gressed, as  teaching  that  then  only  they  acquired  a  conscience  ! 
The  argument  is,  that  they  could  not  have  had  a  judgment  of 
the  moral  distinction  until  they  had  experience  of  both  kinds  of 
acts.  How,  then,  can  God  have  a  conscience?  Or,  if  it  be  said 
he  is  omniscient,  have  the  elect  angels  a  conscience?  Again, 
the  Scripture  tells  us  that  "God  made  man  upright,  and  he 
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sought  out  many  inventions."    A  curious  uprightness  this,  with- 
out a  conscience! 

On  pages  69  and  74,  wc  seem  to  he  taught  that  Christians 
ought  not  to  improve  or  ameliorate  the  state  of  this  earth,  which 
God  has  heen  pleased  to  put  under  his  curse.  Such  lives  as 
those  of  Jethro  Tull,  Sir  Jno.  Sinclair,  Jesse  Euel,  of  Albany, 
etc.,  are  then  unchristian  ! 

On  page  271,  Jacob  is  greatly  condemned,  because,  having 
prayed  for  deliverance  from  his  angry  brother,  he  used  prudent 
precautions  to  protect  his  family.  The  author  thinks  "prayer 
and  planning"  very  inconsistent.  Bible  Christians  expect  God 
to  answer  through  means.  Their  maxim  is:  "Trust  in  provi- 
dence, and  keep  your  powder  dry." 

On  page  153,  the  author  denies  all  vicarious  worth  to  all 
Christ's  sufferings  and  works,  save  his  pangs  on  the  cross.  His 
aim  seems  to  be  to  show  a  valid  reason  why  the  sufferings  of 
believers,  in  imitation  of  their  Head,  are  not  propitiatory.  To  us 
this  seems  a  very  bungling  way  of  reaching  that  conclusion  at 
the  expense  of  contradicting  the  Scriptures,  when  reasons  so 
much  more  valid  might  have  been  presented,  in  the  fact  that  a 
believer's  nature  and  person  lack  all  those  properties  which  fitted 
Christ  to  be  a  substitute  and  sacrifice. 

I.  In  the  "  Waymarks  in  the  WildernesSy'  Vol.  VIII.,  pp. 
1-26,  is  a  narrative  of  the  labors  of  Dr.  Caesar  Malan,of  Geneva, 
founded  on  his  biography  by  his  son.  The  peculiarities  of  that 
excellent  man  are  defended  throughout ;  and  his  son  is  rebuked 
for  not  defending  them  all.  The  well  known  tracts,  in  "which 
Malan's  peculiar  views  of  the  nature  of  saving  faith  were  taught, 
are  commended  without  reserve.  Indeed,  we  believe  that  these 
treatises,  and  especially  the  one  entitled  '■^Little  Foxes^''  have 
always  been  favorites  with  those  who  sympathise  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Plymouth  Brethren.  The  source  of  this  error  is  no 
doubt  that  doctrine  concerning  faith,  which  the  first  Reformers, 
as  Luther  and  Calvin,  were  led  to  adopt,  from  their  opposition  to 
the  hateful  and  tyrannical  teachings  of  Rome.  This  mother  of 
abominations  denies  to  Christians  all  true  assurance  of  hope, 
teaching  that  it  is  neither  edifying  nor  attainable.     Her  purpose 
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is  clear  ;  the  soul  justified  by  free  grace,  and  assured  of  its  union 
to  Christ,  would  no  longer  be  a  practicable  subject  for  priest- 
craft and  spiritual  despotism.  These  noble  Reformers  seeing  the 
bondage  and  misery  imposed  by  this  teaching  upon  sincere  souls, 
flew  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  (to  use  the  language  of  theo- 
logy) asserted  that  the  assurance  of  hope  is  of  the  essence  of 
saving  faith.  Thus  says  Calvin  in  his  Commentary  on  Romans : 
"  My  faith  is  a  divine  and  spiritual  belief  that  God  has  pardoned 
and  accepted  me.''  According  to  these  divines,  it  is  not  enough 
for  a  penitent  soul  to  embrace  with  all  its  powers  the  gracious 
truth :  "  Whosoever  believeth  shall  be  saved,"  while  yet  its  con- 
sciousness of  exercising  a  full  faith  is  confused,  and  remaining 
anxieties  about  its  own  salvation  mar  its  peace.  Such  an  act  of 
soul  is  not  admitted  by  them  to  be  even  a  true  yet  weak  faith; 
they  hold  that  until  the  believer  is  assured  that  Christ  has  saved 
HIM,  there  is  no  exercise  of  saving  faith  at  all.  This  old  error 
is  evidently  the  source  of  Dr.  Malan's  view  of  faith,  which,  as 
visitors  to  Geneva  twenty  years  ago  remember,  he  was  so  sure  to 
obtrude  upon  all  comers.  Now  our  Plymouth  Brethren  and 
their  sympathisers  have  a  contempt  and  mistrust  for  great  ?J«5cle- 
siastical  names  and  church  authorities,  which  prevents  their  em- 
ploying the  recognised  nomenclature  of  historical  theology  ^on 
this  and  many  other  subjects.  Hence  they  prefer  to  express 
their  peculiarities  in  terms  of  their  own,  less  discriminating  than 
the  old.  We  do  not  find  them  indeed  deciding  that  "  the  assur- 
ance of  hope  is  of  the  essence  of  a  true  saving  faith ;"  but  we 
find  them  in  substance  reviving  this  extravagance  of  the  first 
Reformers,  and  pressing  its  corollaries.  Thus,  if  such  is  the 
nature  of  the  assurance  of  hope,  it  is  grounded  in  no  rational 
inference,  but  it  must  be  a  primitive  act  of  consciousness. 
Again,  if  this  assurance  is  of  the  essence  of  faith  in  its  first  and 
its  every  acting,  then  all  means  employed  by  the  believer  on 
himself  for  its  increment,  all  self-examination  to  discover  whether 
"Christ  is  in  us,  or  whether  we  be  reprobates,"  all  subjective 
marks  of  a  true  work  of  grace  in  us,  are  worthless,. and  indeed 
absurd.  We  accordingly  find  Dr.  Malan  applauded,  ( Waymarhs 
in  the  WildernesSy  Vol.  "VIII.,  p.  3),  when  he  asked  Dr.  Osten- 
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tag,  "Are  you  one  of  the  elect?"  **and  pressed  him  not  to  rest 
his  assurance  of  salvation  on  the  sandy  foundation  of  his  own 
feelings  and  sentiments,  or  on  anything  in  himself     Although 
the  Rev.  H.  Bonar  is  a  Scotch  Presbyterian,  yet  his  ardent  sym- 
pathy with  these  religionists  in  the  matter  of  pre-adventism, 
leads  even  him  in  his  little  work,   "  God's  Way  of  Peace,'*  to 
some  most  one-sided  and  ill-judged  statements.     Thus,  pp.  23, 
24:  "The  peace  or  confidence  which  comes  from  summing  up 
the  good  points  of  our  character,  and  thinking  of  our  good  feel- 
ings and  doings,  or  about  our  faith,  love,  and  repentance,  must 
be  made  up  of  pride."  .  ..."  It  does  not  mend  the  matter  to 
say,  that  we  look  at  these  good  feelings  in  us  as  the  Spirit's 
work,  not  our  own."      "Peace  does   not  arise  from  thinking 
about  the  change  wrought  in  u3;  but  unconsciously  and  involun- 
tarily from  the  change  itself."     On  p.  34,  the  inquirer  is  re- 
buked for  thinking  "that  unbelief  is  some  e^^il  principle  requir- 
ing to  be  uprooted  before  the  gospel  will  be  6f^iiny\u8e  to  him." 
We  then  have  these  most  inadequate  and  nusleading  definitions 
of  unbelief  and  faith;  that  the  former  is^^  good  opinion  of 
one's  self,  and  a  bad  opinion  of  God;"  and  the  htter  vice  versa, 
a  bad  opinion  of  self,  and  a  good  opinion  of  God.    On  p.  39,  the 
object  of  the  Spirit's  work  is  ....  "  not  to  produce  in  us  cer- 
tain feelings,  the  consciousness  of  which  will  make  us  think 
better  of  ourselves,  and  give  us  confidence  towards  God."    Here 
we  ^ave  first  a  denial  of  the  truth,  and  then  a  caricature  of  it. 
In  "  Waymarhs,  etc.,''  Vol.  III.,  pp.  245-263,  is  found  a  trea- 
tise  on  "Assurance  of  Faith,"   (by   which  the  writer  means 
assurance  of  hope).     In  this  article,  Jonathan  Edwards's  "Trea- 
tise on  the  Religious  Aflfectjjpns"  is  scouted  as  not  only  useless, 
but  mischievous ;  and  the  drift  of  the  writer  is  to  ignore  all  self- 
examination  and  cultivation  of  spiritual  discernment  as  means  of 
strengthening  faith  and  hope.     On  p.  258,  we  find  the  following 
astonishing  travesty  of  the  truth :  "  The  object  and  cause  of 
faith  is  the  testimony  of  God  and  demonstration  of  the  Spirit ; 
but  if  we  appropriate  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  upon  evidences 
in  ourselves,  faith  and  the  testimony  of  God  on  which  it  rests 
are  made  void.    For  the  marks  so  used  must  be  such  as,  we 
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apprehend,  are  peculiar  to  the  favorites  of  God;  and  such  as 
hypocrites  and  self-deceivers  cannot  possess,  otherwise  they  will 
not  serve  for  evidences ;  and  if  I  apprehend  that  I  have  such 
certain  evidences  that  I  am  a  favorite  of  God,  what  has  faith  to 
do  in  the  matter  ?"  On  p.  262,  Dr.  Bonar  is  approvingly  quoted, 
as  saying:  "The  consciousness  of  moving  accompanies  motion, 
the  consciousness  of  seeing  accompanies  looking,  the  conscious- 
ness of  loving  accompanies  love;  so  the  consciousness  of  believ- 
ing accompanies  the  act  of  believing.  If  not,  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty in  anything."  And  again:  "If  I  am  liable  to  be  mistaken 
as  to  my  simple  act  of  believing,  I  am  much  more  liable  to  be 
mistaken  as  to  my  complex  act  of  examination  into  my  own  feel- 
ings, motives,  and  principles."  These  ex^acts  sufficiently  display 
the  exaggeration  and  error  of  the  scho( 

We  place  in  opposition  to  them  the  sober  and  scriptural  state- 
ments of  our  Confession,  Chap.  XVIIL,  not  in  the  hope  that 
either  the  Westminster  divines,  or  our  Assemblies,  will  carry 
much, weight  with  them,  but  for  the  caution  of  consistent  Prea- 
by  terians : 

Sec.  II.  "This  certainty"  (that  they  are  in  a  state  of  grace) 
"is  not  a  bare  conjectural  and  probable  persuasion,  grounded 
upon  a  fallible  hope;  but  an  infallible  assurance  of  faith, 
founded  upon  the  divine  truth  of  the  promises  of  salvation,  the 
inward  evidence  of  those  graces  unto  which  these  promises  are 
made,  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  of  adoption  witnessing  with 
our  spirits  that  we  are  the  children  of  God;  which  Spirit  is 
the  earnest  of  our  inheritance,  whereby  we  are  sealed  to  the  day 
of  redemption. 

Sec.  III.  "This  infallible  assurance  doth  not  so  belong  to  the 
essence  of  faith,  but  that  a  true  believer  may  wait  long,  and 
conflict  with  many  difficulties  before  he  be  partaker  of  it ;  yet, 
being  enabled  by  the  Spirit  to  know  the  things  which  are  freely 
given  him  of  God,  he  may,  without  extraordinary  revelation,  in 
the  right  use  of  ordinary  means,  attain  thereunto.  And,  there- 
fore, it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  giv^  alf  diligence  to  make  his 
calling  and  election  sure,"  etc. 

Now,  in  objecting  to  the  ultraism  and  error  of  the  statements 
concerning  faith  and  assurance  before  us,  far  be  it  from  us  to 
depreciate  the  service  which  these  authors  do  to  truth.     When 
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they  intimate  that  self-righteousness  may,  and  perhaps  often 
does,  cloak  itself  under  the  attempt  to  find  in  ourselves  the  marks 
of  a  gracious  state,  we  freely  assent  and  admit  the  value  of  the 
caution.  When  they  ohject  to  the  intricacy  and  impractical 
character  of  much  of  Edwards's  analysis,  for  the  unlearned 
Christian,  we  assent  again;  remembering  the  sagacious  remark 
of  old  Dr.  Alexander,  that  the  work  of  Edwards  is  "too  ana- 
tomical." And  the  same  master  in  Israel  remarked,  that  the 
influence  of  self-examination  upon  the  assurance  of  hope,  in  a 
truly  humble  and  gracious  mind,  is  rather  indirect  in  actual  ex-  , 
perience,  than  direct.  For  the  search  into  one's  own  motives, 
affections,  and  conduct,  always  reveals  to  the  enlightened  soul 
so  much  defect,  that  the  first  result  is  rather  to  humble,  than  to 
encourage.  But  thus  the  soul  is  led  more  thoroughly  to  renew 
his  acts  of  faith  and  repentence;  out  of  the  conscious  exercise 
of  which  hope  and  peace  arise  by  a  nearer  reflex  action.  And 
what  is  this  but  the  doctrine  of  Turrettine?  who  makes  this 
assurance  of  hope  consist  of  the  reflex  consciousness  of  an  acted 
faith,  and  the  comfort  thence  arising.  (See  his  Locus  XV., 
Qu.  17.)  Neither  do  w^  intend  to  dje^y^liat  many  an  anxious 
and  sincere  weak  believer  has  abused  the  means  of  self-exami- 
nation, or  even  been  abuseo^jy  his  pastor,  in  cultivating  the  acts 
of  introspection  too  much  ;  and  that  the  proper  remedy  for  them 
is  to  look  out  of  sinful  self  to  a  gracious  and  complete  Saviour. 
All  that  is  scriptural  and  valuable  in  these  protests  of  the  *'  Wit« 
ness  theology,"  we  thankfully  accept. 

But  just  here  begins  our  quarrel  with  it ;  first,  in  that  these 
writers  misrepresent  the  pastors  of  our  Reformed  Churches,  as- 
though  we  hid  these  wholesome  truths,  and  they  alone  held  them 
forth.  There  is  in  the  books  under  review  much  of  this  unjust 
denunciation.  It  would  be  easy  to  find  several  instances  in 
which  they  sharply  charge  the  churches  with  hiding  the  truth; 
saying  in  efl"ect :  "Ye  unfaithful  watchmen,  why  do  ye  not,  like 
us,  hold  forth  the  doctrine  of  adoption,  of  pardon,  of  the  new 
birth,  of  perseverance,  thus  and  so  f  And  then  they  proceed 
to  tell  us  how  they  preach  them.  And  lo !  their  own  statements- 
(in  their  better  moods)  are  the  same  with  those  usually, Jbeard  in 
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our  Reformed  pulpits,  and  set  down  ir\  our  symbols,  save  that 
theirs'  have  not  the  symmetry  and  scriptural  accuracy  of  state- 
ments which  our  church  teachers  have  given  to  our  statements ; 
and  save  that  this  Witness  theology  is  continually  contradicting 
itself  and  the  Scripture  by  its  exaggerations  and  perversions. 
We  are  told  that  the  ministers  who  have  imbibed  these  opinions 
are  much  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  the  gospel  has  not  been 
preached  in  its  purity  in  our  time,  except  by  them ;   and  that  it 
is  another  gospel  which  is  usually  heard  in  our  pulpits.     This  is 
a  type  of  modesty  which  church  history  teaches   us  is  a  pretty 
sure  sign  of  doctrinal  defection.     Another  characteristic  of  the 
Witness  theology  is,  to  disparage  £^11  church  teachers  and  church 
authorities  who  have  reputation  or  influence,  and  to  represent 
their  human  learning,  pious  writings,  and  fame,  as  simply  a  cor- 
rupting bane.     These  writers  take  great  pleasure  in  admonish- 
ing us  of  this  fact,  and  cautioning  us,  that  if  we  would  get  at 
the  real  truth,  we  must  roundly  discard   and  contemn   all  the 
^writers  whom  the  Church  has  revered,  (except  their  set !)  and  go 
direct  to  the  Bible.     Now  all  this  species  of  talk  is  set  in  a  suf- 
ficiently ridiculous  light  by  one  word.     What  are  they  aspiring 
to  be,  when  they  print  these  books,  save  to  become  human  church 
teachers,  to  acquire  influence  over  believers'   minds,   to  have 
authority  with  them  ?     Do  they  go  to  all  this  trouble,  designing 
to  have  everybody  neglect  or  reject  their  "  witness"  ?     We  trow 
not.     Or  will  they  say  they  write  only  to   teach  believers  the 
true  meaning  of  the  Bible?     Well;  no  Reformed   divine  ever 
professed  anything  else.     And  by  what  patent  of  sincerity  shall 
these  late  writers  claim  that  they  alone  are  honest  in  such  pro- 
fessions?    The  fact   is,  that  no  uninspired  church  teacher  is 
infallible;  but  yet  they  have  their  use;  which  use  (in  the  case  of 
these  writers,  and  the  wiser  fathers  of  the  Reformation   who 
have  preceded  them,)  is  proportioned  to  their  honesty,  modesty,, 
learning,  and  correspondence  with  the    infallible   word.     But 
there  is  another  fact,  that  the  tone  of  consciousness  we   note 
is  a  symptom  of  an  unhealthy  mind ;   and  that  sensible  people 
will  not  be  very  forward  to  adopt  the  writers  who  betray  it  as 
their  special  guides. 
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As  we  wish  wholly  to  avoid  the  exaggerations  which  we  lament 
in  the  "  Plymouth  theology,*'  we  begin  our  exposition  of  the 
true  doctrine  of  faith  and  assurance  by  repeating  the  admission 
already  made.  The  overweening  attempt  to  ground  our  hope  on 
introspection  may  involve  self-righteous  illusions ;  and  if  it  does 
not,  to  the  truly  humble,  it  is  likely  to  bring  little  comfort.  "The 
view  to  be  urged  upon  the  weak  and  doubting  believer  is,  that  he 
has  the  same  grounds  as  the  strong  assured  Christian,  for  all  his 
glorious  hopes,  if  he  only  exercised  that  believer's  faith.  He 
does  not  ground  his  assurance  primarily  upon  his  gifts,  his 
sanctity,  his  zeal,  his  abundant  labors  for  Christ.  He  does  not 
trust  in  himself,  but  in  the  simple  word  of  his  Saviour ;  and  he 
has  fuller  comfort  than  this  weak  Christian,  not  because  he  claims 
the  credit  of  more  works  and  graces,  but  simply  because  he 
exercises  a  stronger  faith.  St.  Paul  usually  makes  the  abund- 
ance of  his  labors  for  Christ,  not  the  cause,  but  the  result  of  the 
assurance  of  hope.  Perhaps  some  one  may  object  that  this  is 
virtually  to  urge  an  Antinomian  dependence ;  for  he  who  does 
not  find  the  fruits  of  holy  living  in  himself  has  no  right  to  an 
assurance  of  his  interest  in  Christ.  True.  To  conclude  that  you 
have  hitherto  been  in  Christ,  while  lacking  the  fruits  of  holiness 
which  result  from  union  to  him,  is  Antinomianism.  But  to  make 
this  past  absence  of  fruits  a  reason  for  projecting  your  mistrust 
into  the  future,  this  is  legalism  and  unbelief.  You  weak  Chris- 
tian would  say  to  an  unbeliever,  paralysed  by  his  mistrust  from 
taking  Christ's  yoke,  that  his  lack  of  comfort  and  other  regene- 
rate experiences  might  be  very  good  proof  that  he  had  been 
hitherto  an  unrenewed  sinner ;  but  that  it  was  sheer  unbelief  and 
sin  to  make  his  miserable  past  experience  a  ground  for  doubt- 
ing and  rejecting  Christ's  full  and  free  salvation  offered  to  faith. 
You,  our  weak  brother,  would  require  him  to  believe  in  order  to 
experience  the  Christian  graces.  You  did  not  indeed  encourage 
him  to  believe  that  he  was  already  reconciled  while  disobedient ; 
but  you  told  him  that  he  might  assuredly  be  reconciled  and  obe- 
dient in  believing.  So  we  reply  to'  your  discouragements,  '  be 
not  afraid,  only  believe,'  and  your  joys  and  graces  shall 
assuredly,  in  God's  good  time,  follow  as  the  fruitSy  and  not  as 
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the  roots  of  faith."  The  above  we  read  from  a  practical  sermon 
of  one  of  our  ordinary  Presbyterian  pastors,  penned  by  him 
before  he  ever  read  a  line  of  the  Plymouth  theology. 

But  now,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  sheer  exaggeration  to  say,. 
as  we  have  seen  Dr.  Bonar,  and  the  "Waymarks,"  write,  that 
Jissuranco  of  hope  cannot  derive  any  of  its  comfort  from  the 
discovery  of  gracious  principles  and.  acts  in  ourselves,  without 
forsaking  faith  and  building  on  self-righteousness.  Let  the 
reader  review  our  citations  aboye.  They  contradict  ScripturCj 
experience^  and  precepts.  And  we  take  great  pleasure  in  staking 
our  issue  on  this  test ;  because  these  writers  cry  so  loudly,  "  To 
the  Bible  alone!"  Thus,  then,  we  find  the  apostle  expressly 
commanding  Christians  to  seek  their  assurance  of  being  in  Christ, 
partly  in  that  very  way,  which  the'se  writers  condemn  as  legal- 
ism and  the  very  antithesis  of  faith.  1  Cor.  ii.  28:  "But  let  a 
man  examine  himself  and  so  let  him  eat  of  that  bread,  and 
drink  of  that  cup."  Why?  Because  "he  that  eateth  and 
drinketh  unworthily,  (the  very  point  to  be  settled  by  the  exami- 
nation,) eateth  and  drinketh  judgment  to  himself."  2  Cor.  xiii.  5: 
"Examine  yourselves,  tvhether  ye  be  in  the  faith;  prove  your 
own  selves.  Know  ye  not  your  own  selves,  how  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  in  you,  except  ye  be  reprobates  ?"  2  Pet.  i.  10 :  "Give 
diligence  to  assure  yourselves  o-f  your  calling  and  election." 
Rom.  V.  4:  "Tribulation  worketh  patience;  and  patience,  ex- 
perience; and  experience,  hope;  and  hopemaketh  not  ashamed." 
Again  we  find  the  Bible  saints  testing  the  nature  of  their  faith, 
and  their  title  to  a  union  with  Christ,  by  their  subjective  affec- 
tions and  principles.  Ps.  cxix.  6:  "Then  shall  I  not  be 
ashamed,  when  I  have  respect  to  all  thy  commandments."  1 
John  iii.  14:  "We  know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto 
life,  because  we  love  the  brethren."  1  John  v.  2:  "By  this  we 
know  that  we  love  the  children  of  God,  when  we  love  God,  and 
keep  his  commandments."  1  John  3.  19  :  "And  hereby"  (viz., 
by  the  fact  that  we  love  in  deed  and  in  truth — i.  e.  by  our 
works!)  "we  know  that  we  are  of  the  truth,  and  shall  assure 
our  hearts  before  him."  So,  1  John  ii.  3.  And,  chiefly,  1  John 
iii.  22  :  "And  whatsoever  we  ask,  we  receive  of  him,  because  we 
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keep  his  commandments,"  etc.  Once  more :  w6  find  the  Scrip- 
tures full  of  marks  or  tests  of  a  gracious  state ;  such  as  that  of 
our  Saviour  in  John  xv.  14 :  "  Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do  what- 
soever I  command  you;"  or  of  James  ii.  20:  Faith  without 
works  is  dead."  The  laying  down  of  these  marks  evidently 
implies  that  believers  are  to  apply  them  to  themselves ;  and  by 
that  means,  rationally,  scripturally  and  spiritually  ascertain  the 
epuriousness  or  genuineness  of  their  union  to  Christ. 

Now  does  it  not  seem  .strange  that  readers  of  the  Bible  should 
impinge  so  rashly  against  scriptures  so  familiar  and  plain  as 
these?  The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  one-sidedness  of 
temper ;  the  overweening  desire  to  push  a  pet  idea  (the  imme- 
diate peace  emerging  out  of  the  vigorous  acting  of  simple  faith) 
has  made  them  blind  to  the  fact  that  they  had  pushed  it  out  of 
^'  the  proportion  of  the  faith,"  and  the  limits  of  truth.  The 
truth  is,  that  not  only  faith,  but  love,  filial  obedience,  true  re- 
pentance. Christian  patience,  forgiveness,  (see  Galatians  v.  22, 
23,)  etc.,  are  fruits,  and  so,  marks,  of  God^s  sovereign  new  birth 
in  the  soul.  The  only  difierence  as  to  the  matter  in  hand,  is, 
that  faith  is  related  to  the  rest  as  a  feeminal  grace.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  same  God  who  has  told  us  that  true  faith  saves  us, 
has  also  told  us  that  these  subjective  graces  are  signs  of  a  sav«d 
•state.  Here  appears  strongly  the  extravagance  of  the  assertion, 
that  the  Christian  has  forsaken  faith  when  he  tries  to  ascertain 
by  such  criteria  that  he  is  a  favorite  of  God.  ( Waymarhs,  Vol. 
III.,  p.  258).  How  on  earth  can  a  modest  believer  be  justly 
charged  with  forsaking  the  testimony  of  God,  because  he  believes 
{xod  testifying  that  such  or  such  a  mark  is  a  sure  sign  of  spir- 
itual life  ?  It  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  divine^  testimony  as  this, 
"that  the  life  is  in  his  Son."  But  the  "  Waymarks"  object : 
unless  the  criteria  are  infallible,  the  whole  process  is  vicious. 
We  reply,  very  true.  But  to  the  believing  soul  whom  God 
endows  (by  his  union  to  Christ  and  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Ghost)  with  spiritual  discernment,  the  scriptural  mien'a  are 
infallible.  Audit  is  a  most  inconsistent  thing  in  writers  who 
profess  to  exalt  the  doctrines  of  grace,  thus  to  ignore  the  grace 
of  spiritual  discernment,  as  though  it  had  no  place  in  the  regene- 
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rate  soul,  unless  possibly  as  to  the  single  grace  of  faith.  It  is 
objected :  self- deceivers  self-righteously  fancy  that  they  find  in 
themselves  these  subjective  marks  in  their  frames  and  works. 
We  reply,  so  they  do ;  and  so  most  notoriously  do  they  often 
fancy  that  they  taste  the  immediate  peace  <f  believing.  Where 
is  the  genuine  believer's  safeguard  ?  The  Scriptures  reply :  in 
that  grace  of  spiritual  discernment  which  the  Holy  Ghost  gra- 
ciously gives  to  them,  enabling  them  to  distinguish  their  faith, 
and  all  their  other  graces  and  works  from  the  counterfeits.  Dr. 
Bonar  would  have  the  whole  matter  decided  by  simple  conscious- 
ness. "  When  we  move,  we  are  conscious  of  moving.  So  when 
we  believe,  we  must  be  conscious  of  believing.^"  And  so,  accept- 
ing the  testimony  of  God,  that*  he  that,  belreveth  ^s-safe;  that, 
according  to  him,  is  the  end  of  the  matter,  and  the  whole  of  it. 
This  short  view  is  solved  by  a  very  simple  remark.  .  There  is  a 
spurious,  as  well  as  a  genuine  faith.  Every  man,  when  he  think» 
he  believes,  is  conscious  of  exercising  what  he  thinks  is  faith. 
Such  is  the  correct  statement  of  these  facts  of  consciousness.. 
Now  suppose  the  faith,  of  which  the  man  is  conscious,  turns  out 
a  spurious  faith,  must  not  his  be  a  spurious  consciousness  ?  And 
he,  being  without  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit,  will  be  in  the 
dark  as  to  its  hoUowness.  But  if  .Dr.  Bonar's  ideas  are  to  be 
judged  by  his  other  declarations  on  the  same  subject,  it  is  vain 
for  us  to  hope  that  any  rational  light  of  scriptural  truth,  applied 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  can  avail  here  to  save  anybody  from  the 
cheat ;  for  he  tells  us  that  the  peace  "  does  not  arise  from  the 
change  wrought  in  us  ;  but  unconsciously  and  involuntarily  from 
the  change  itself.''  In  fact,  these  writers,  after  warning  us  very 
properly  against  mixing  human  philosophy  with  the  theology  of 
redemption,  turn  around  and  give  us  a  philosophy  of  their  own, 
to  which  plain  Scriptures  must  be  wrested.  The  onlj  difference- 
between  them  and  other  philosophic  theologians  is,  that  theirs  is 
a  false  psychology,  unscriptural,  and  so  unphilqjBophical.  For 
the  psychology  of  common  sense  always  agrees  with  the  Scrip- 
ture. Dr.  Bonar  evidently  regards  consciousnes  as  a  supra- 
rational  (if  not  a  non-rational)  faculty.  The  truth  is,  that  con- 
sciousness, just  as   much  as   the  logical   understanding,   is   £u 
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rational  faculty.  The  only  difference  is,  that  its  acts  are  pri- 
mary acts  of  the  reason ;  while  the  logical  deduction  is  a  second- 
ary or  derived  act  of  the  reason.  These  writers  will  have  the 
Christian's  peace  built,  in  no  degree,  upon  any  derived  or  deduc- 
tive rational  act  of  soul  from  subjective  criteria  however  scrip- 
tural. They  cannot  away  with  it.  Why  ?  Their  psychology 
virtually  replies :  Because  the  peace  comes  directly  from  the 
consciousness  of  faith  going  out  of  self  to  Christ;  and  con- 
sciousness (like  "the  animal  sense  of  departed  pain  and  present 
ease,"  Dr.  Bonar's  own  most  vicious  and  false  analogy,)  is 
supra-rational.  Digest  their  philosophy  of  the  matter,  and  it 
comes  to  this.  How  short  and  plain  is  this  refutation,  in  which 
both  common  sense  and  Scripture  concur,  viz. :  Our  whole  salva- 
tion is  instrumentally  by  the  Truth.  But, truth  only  acts  on  man's 
rationality.  Hence,  the  whole  process  of  salvation,  however 
spiritual,  must  also  be  truly  rational.  The  quickest  conscious- 
ness which  the  soul  has  of  its  own  faith  (or  other  gracious  acts) 
is  yet  truly  rational,  only  it  is  an  immediate  primary  act  of 
reason.  Hence  there  is  no  absurdity  whatever,  but  the  most 
perfect  consistency  in  the  Scriptures  representing  such  con- 
sciousnesses as  cohering  with,  and  strengthened  by,  the  deduc- 
tions of  the  reason,  as  guided  by  the  Spirit's  illumination  from 
subjective  marks  and  scriptural  premises. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  other  branch  of  the  objection:  that 
to  draw  any  confidence  of  hope  from  graces  which  we  perceive 
wrought  in  us,  is  self-confidence,  in  other  words,  self-righteous- 
ness. Now  to  a  plain  mind  it  does  seem  a  most  astonishing  and 
perverse  argument,  when  the  whole  encouragement  of  hope 
which  the  believer  infers  hence  is  inferred  from  this  premise,  viz., 
that  he  could  never  work  those  graces  in  himself;  but,  if  they 
are  in  him,  they  were  -wrought  by  sovereign  and  gratuitous 
power.  The  question  to  be  rationally,  scripturally,  and  spiritu- 
ally argued  is  this:  Is  Christ  my  friend?  The  sober  believer 
reasons  thus:  "Yes,  Christ  is  my  friend,"  (conclusion,)  "because 
I  find  in  myself  changes  which  he  alone  can  work,"  (premise,) 
"and  changes  which  only  his  unbought  love  prompted  him  to 
work."     How  this  is  self-confidence,  or  self-righteousness,  or 
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how  it  leads  to  boasting,  passes  the  comprehension  of  a  plain 
man.     But  as  Dr.  Malan  insinuates,  to  place  any  of  our  con- 
fidence of  hope  thus,  is  building  it  on  a  sandy  foundation.    Why? 
The  Papist  would  answer,  (very  logically  for  him,)  "Because 
these  subjective  graces  are  all  mutable  as  well  as  imperfect." 
We  ask.  Do  the  Witness  theologians  believe  in  the  perseverance 
of  the  saints?    They  loudly  declare,  yes!    Then  these  subjective 
marks,  if  truly  distinguished  by  the  believer's  spiritual  discern- 
ment,  through  the  witnessing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  not  a 
"foundation  of  sand,"  but  of  rock;  for  they  are  God's  peculiar 
workj  and  the  believer  is  arguing  precisely  as  Paul  does  (Phil.  i. 
6),  "confident  of  this  very  thing,  that  he  which  hath  begun  a 
good  work  in  us,  will  perform  it  until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ." 
The  sum  of  this  matter  then  is  this:  That  we  cannot  object  to 
the  believer's  "examining  himself  whether  he  is  in  the  faith" 
by  his  subjective  marks,  on  the  pretext  that  many  have  abused 
the  process  to  self-righteousness  or  despair;  for  God  has  com- 
manded it  and  laid  down  the  marks.     And  it  is  by  this  self- 
examination,  coupled  with  contrition,  confessing  and  forsaking 
of  the  defects  detected,  renewed  acts  of  faith  (thus  strengthening 
itself  by  exercise)  and  watchfulness  and  holy  living,  that  the 
true  though  weak  faith  of  the  beginner  grows  to  the  assured  faith 
of  the  mature  Christian.     Yet    faith   also   is   a  characteristic 
Christian  grace — it  is  thus  itself  a  mark  of  a  gracious  slate — it 
is  a  grace  of  prime  importance,  bearing  a  seminal  relation  to  all 
the  others,  so  that  if  it  be  present  they  cannot  be  wholly  absent. 
Hence  we  are  glad  to  recognise  this  further   truth,  that  the 
weakest  babe  in  Christ,  not  yet  conscious  of  any  decisive  action 
of  the  other  graces,  does  derive,  through  his  own  consciousness 
of  faith,  some  peace  and  hope,  preserving  him  from  absolute 
despair  even  in  his  most  anxious  moments.    (See  Conf.  of  Faith, 
Ch.  XVIIL,  §  4.)    But  we  do  not  describe  this  first  reflex  act  of 
faith  as  Bonar's  inconsistent  monster,  an  "unconscious"  con- 
sciousness, or  a  non-rational  action  of  soul  upon  revealed  truth — 
truth,  the  supreme  object  of  sanctified  reason.     And  once  more: 
we  fully  admit  that,  just  so  far  as  self-examination  awakens  the 
believer's  anxiety  concerning  his  own  state  by  revealing  to  his 
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repentance  bis  indwelling  defects,  the  proper  remedy  is  to  repeat 
our  simple  acts  of  faith,  going  out  of  sinful  self  to  embrace  a 
perfect  Saviour  and  find  rest  in  him.  And  this  is  doubtless  one 
of  the  results  which  our.  Father  designs  in  commanding  self- 
oxamination.  But,  finally,  the  Bible  also  teaches  us  that  in  the 
maturer  experience  of  God's  saints  they  do  find  comfort  of  hope 
by  recognising  in  themselves  the  sure  marks  of  God's  work  of 
^race,  which  comfort  is  neither  unbelieving  nor  legal,  but  gra- 
cious and  believing,  and  a  true  fruit  of  faith  and  holiness,  yield- 
ing glory  to  God  and  excluding  boasting. 

It  is  very  obvious  to  the  attentive  reader  that  these  views  df 
faith  and  assurance  which  we  have  examined,  ground  themselves 
in  the  faulty  definitions  of  saving  faith  which  we  received  from 
the  first  Reformers.  They,  as  we  saw,  defined  saving  faith  as  a 
belief  that  "  Christ  has  saved  me:''  making  the  assurance  of  hope 
of  its  necessary  essence.  Now  the  later  Reformers,  and  those 
learned,  holy,  and  modest  teachers  of  the  Reformed  Churches, 
whose  influence  the  Plymouth  Brethren  regard  as  so  unhealthy 
for  true  religion,  have  subjected  this  view  to  searching  examina- 
tion, and  rejected  it  (as  does  the  Westminster  Assembly)  on 
scriptural  grounds.  We  merely  recite  the  common-places  of 
theology  in  arraying  their  unanswerable  objections.  First,  God's 
word  gives  us,  as  the  real  object  of  our  faith,  in  its  first  or  direct 
acting,  only  this  proposition:  "Whosoever  believeth  shall  be 
saved."  But  this  overweening  faith  would  substitute  a  different 
proposition,  and  one  not  in  the  Bible,  as  the  object  of  faith,  viz., 
"Christ  has  saved  me,  A.  B."  Second,  inasmuch  as  the  name 
of  A.  B.  is  not  in  the  Bible,  and  the  only  proposition  there 
offered  him  is  the  general  one,  "Whosoever  believeth  shall  be 
saved,"  he  can  only  come  to  the  proposition,  "I,  A.  B.,  am 
saved,"  indirectly  through  the  general  one,  by  means  of  this 
minor  premise,  "lam  a  believer,  therefore  lam  saved."  On 
the  view  of  Calvin  and  Luther,  faith,  as  a  rational  act  of  soul, 
is  impossible ;  for  the  soul  would  be  required  to  accept  the  propo- 
sition, "I  am  saved,"  in  order  to  become  saved.  This  is  not 
only  a  logical  contradiction,  but  is  contrary  to  Scripture  and 
experience ;  for  every  sinner  comes  to  Christ  by  faith,  as  a  per- 
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son  lost,  and  not  saved.  Such  a  faith  is  as  unreasonable  as 
requiring  that  a  person  shall  bring  himself  into  existence  in  order 
to  exist ;  whereas  he  must  be  in  existence  beforehand  in  order  to 
bring  anything  or  elTect  any  act.  Calvin  would  doubtless  attempt 
to  answer  this  fatal  objection  by  saying  that  true  faith  is  not  a 
rational,  but  a  gracious,  spiritual,  and  supernatural  act  of 
soul.  The  latter  wc  grant,  but  not  the  former.  It  is  a  super- 
natural, spiritual,  and  rational  act  of  soul — all  the  more  truly 
rational  because  it  is  spiritual.  The  Bible  tells  us  that  God 
quickens  the  soul  by  his  word.  The  word  is  the  proper  object 
of  the  rectified  reason;  the  renewed  actings  of  the  soul  are  all 
the  more  rational,  because  it  is  now  begotten  again  to  a  nobler 
life  by  the  Spirit  of  truth  and  through  the  truth.  Ilencc  wo 
return  to  the  charge,  and  urge  that  unless  there  is  a  special, 
immediate  revelation  to  A.  B.  of  God's  purpose  to  save  him,  by 
name,  there  cannot  be  a  rational  belief  that  God  has  saved  him, 
save  as  inferential  from  the  gospel  proposition,  that  God  certainly 
saves  Avhosocver  believe.  Third,  the  experience  of  God's  people 
in  the  Bible  ages  and  since  refute  the  scheme.  See  Ps.  Ixxiii.  13 ; 
xxxi.  22;  Ixxvii.  2;  ix.  10.  Fourth,  were  assurance  of  hope 
of  the  essence  of  a  more  saving  faith,  God  would  not  have  com- 
manded believers  (addressed  as  such)  to  perfect  their  faith  by 
.going  on  to  assurance,  nor  would  he  have  assigned  them  the 
further  means  for  doing  so.  Last,  it  does  not  appear  how  God 
could  justly  punish  the  non-elect  (as  he  will)  for  refusing  to  be- 
lieve. For  they  would  be  still  punished  for  not  believing  that 
God  had  saved  them,  when  their  dire  experience  in  hell  was  prov- 
ing that  had  they  adopted  that  proposition  they  would  have 
adopted  a  glaring  falsehood.  The  direct  act  of  saving  faith  then 
is  the  embracing  of  the  general  gospel  proposition,  "Whosoever 
believeth  shall  be  saved;"  and  the  moment  the  soul  performs 
that  act  truly,  it  is  justified.  The  comforting  hope,  "I  am  in  a  state 
of  safety,"  is  the  reflex  consequence  of  this  saving  act,  mediated 
by  the  rational  self-consciousness,  as  enlightened  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  through  the  word.  But,  as  experience  shows,  all  our  acts 
of  soul  are  not  accompanied  at  the  time  by  an  intelligent  and 
remembered  act  of  consciousness.     Rapidity  of  the  mental  acts. 
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or  confusion  and  excitement  of  mind,  may  prevent  it.  And 
more  important  still,  if  the  soul  knows  that  there  is  a  counterfeit 
faith  as  well  as  a  true  one,  and  if  any  uncertainty  of  view  pre- 
vails in  it  as  to  what  distinguishes  thera,  its  consciousness  of  its 
own  actings  cannot  be  more  discriminating  than  those  actings 
are.  Hence  the  direct  act  of  faith  may  have  been  really  per- 
formed, and  the  soul  may  be  by  it  in  a  saved  state,  and  yet  a 
clear  conociousness  of  the  act  and  full  certainty  of  its  result  may 
be  wanting.  This  is  just  the  analysis  of  the  state  of  the  true 
but  weak  believer.  The  maturing  of  his  faith  up  to  a  full  assur- 
ance, must  be  the  work  of  self-examination,  time,  and  experience, 
especially  in  repeated  direct  actings  of  faith  itself. 

In  dismissing  this  part  of  our  discussion,  we  wish  to  utter  a 
caution.  Wc  meet  with  many  attempts  in  these  books  at  novel 
and  simpler  definitions  of  faith.  Let  us  assure  the  authors  that 
there  is  no  uninspired  definition  so  safe  and  discriminating  as 
that  of  the  Shorter  Cat.,  Q.  8G:  "Faith  in  Jesus  Christ  is  a 
saving  grace,  whereby  we  receive  and  rest  upon  him  alone  for 
salvation  as  he  is  offered  to  us  in  the  gospel."  Many  of  these 
novelties  of  definition  and  illustration  run  a  great  risk  of  sug- 
gesting fatal  error.  Thus,  Dr.  Bonar  says,  "Unbelief  is  simply 
our  having  a  good  opinion  of  ourselves,  and  a  bad  opinion  of 
God;"  and  faith  is  the  reversed  state  of  opinion.  He  seems,  in 
another  place  cited,  to  make  the  assurance  of  hope  as  merely  a 
natural  consequence  of  faith,  as  consciousness  of  motion  is  of 
moving,  or  consciousness  of  seeing  is  of  looking.  Now  we  sup- 
pose that  none  will  be  more  prompt  to  assert  the  spiritual  and 
gracious  source  of  both  faith  and  hope,  as  consequent  on  the 
almighty  quickening  of  the  soul  and  the  illumination  of  the 
mind,  than  he  is.  We  forewarn  him  that  he  may  very  probably 
find  some  of  his  admirers  adopting  these  novelties  of  explanation 
as  authority  for  that  false  and  soul-destroying  Pelagian  view  of 
faith  advanced  by  the  followers  of  Alexander  Campbell.  He 
describes  faith  and  unbelief  as  two  antithetic  states  of  opinion; 
it  will  be  easy  for  his  followers  to  misquote  him  as  saying  they  are 
states  of  opinion  merely.  He  seems  to  represent  assurance  as  a 
merely  natural  and  unavoidably  result  of  consciousness,  thus 
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appearing  to  ignore  the  necessity  for  the  gift  of  spiritual  discern- 
ment, and  making  the  believer's  whole  joy  in  Christ  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  natural  knowledge.  Again,  we  find  the  "Waymarks" 
speaking  currently  of  faith  as  a  ^^ means  of  regeneration!''  Vol. 
III.,  p.  331;  II.,  p.  73.  Now,  in  the  order  of  production,  the 
means  precede  the  result;  so  that  this  language  suggests  that 
faith  begins  before  the  sinner  is  born  again.  Then,  it  is  a  natural 
exercise  of  tho  soul  as  carnal,  and  we  reach  the  same  Pelagian 
conclusion ;  whereas  the  Scriptures  teach  us  that  in  the  order 
of  production  the  new  birth  precedes  faith,  and  that  none  but 
the  quickened  soul  exercises  this  gracious  act  of  believing.  Once 
more:  we  notice  a  most  dangerous  passage  where  the  question 
is  raised,  what  shall  be  said  to  the  soul  who  anxiously  desires  to 
come  to  Christ  for  pardon,  but  is  embarrassed  by  knowing  that 
bis  desire  for  pardon  is  simply  carnal  and  selfish.  The  answer 
given  is,  in  substance,  that  he  shall  be  encouraged  to  come  to 
Christ,  without  analysing  his  motive  for  coming,  because  the 
Redeemer  is  so  kind  that  he  will  meet  the  sinner  sincerely  com- 
ing to  him,  no  matter  how  prompted.  And  then  the  same  false 
view  is  insinuated,  that  this  coming  will,  through  grace,  become 
the  "means  of  regeneration;"  and  of  the  implantation  of  new 
evangelical  motives.  So  that  this  alarmed  transgressor,  who 
came  to  Christ  at  first  (and  was  accepted!)  only  to  gratify  selfish 
fear,  will  remain  to  embrace  him  from  filial  gratitude  and  desire 
for  holiness.  All  this  is  inexpressibly  mischievous  and  unscrip- 
tural.  True,  "Christ  receiveth  sinners.''  True,  God  "justifieth 
the  ungodly  who  believe  in  Jesus."  It  is  practically  true  that 
no  man  is  regenerated  apart  from  Christ,  and  that  God's  word 
(not  a  dead  soul's  dead  faith)  is  "the  means  of  regeneration." 
But  it  is  not  true  that  Christ  has  promised  to  bless  a  faith  merely 
carnal  and  selfish.  And  the  right  answer  to  the  convicted  sin- 
ner, whose  case  is  supposed,  would  be,  that  the  pure  selfishness 
of  his  prayer  and  of  his  longing  for  pardon  was  the  crowning 
proof  of  his  utter  death  in  sin,  helplessness,  and  lost  estate — that 
it  behoved  him  to  embrace  Christ  indeed,  and  at  once,  as  an 
almighty  Saviour,  but  to  embrace  him  as  much  as  a  deliverer 
from  this  selfish  desire  and  fear  as  a  deliverer  from  wrath. 
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There  is  a  certain  gospel  paradox  here :  that  the  sinner  who  is 
dead,  is  bidden  to  come  to  Christ  for  life;  and  yet  the  life  which 
enables  him  to  come  must  be  from  Christ.  The  true  solution  is 
in  the  great  truth  of  sovereign,  quickening  grace,  "blowing 
where  it  listeth."  "Where  God  designs  to  save,  he  gives  the  pre- 
cept, "Come,"  to  the  helpless  soul,  and  also  gives  the  secret 
inward  strength  to  obey  and  to  come,  not  carnally,  but  spiritually; 
and  the  elect  sinner  is  quickened,  believing,  justified  ....  all 
at  the  same  time,  yet  all  out  of  sovereign  grace;  and  yet  justified 
because  he  savingly  believes,  savingly  believing  because  he  is 
quickened.  Let  not  the  teacher  of  anxious  souls  attempt  to 
solve  that  paradox  by  the  expedients  of  Pelagian  speculation ; 
but  let  him  utter  the  appointed  promise  and  precept;  and  then 
"stand  still  and  see  the  salvation  of  God." 

In  one  particular  the  view  of  faith  presented  by  this  "  Witness 
theology,"  while  professing  a  high  Calvinism,  lapses  distinctly 
into  Arminianism.  The  "  Waymarks,"  Vol.  VIIL,  p.  272,  273, 
distinctly  denies  the  imputation  of  Christ's  active  obedience  to 
believers  as  the  meritorious  ground  of  their  title  to  the  adoption 
of  life.  "It  may  be  necessary,  however,"  says  this  writer, 
"here  to  advert  to  the  distinction  which  has  been  made  between 
pardon  and  justification,  in  accordance  with  the  use  of  these 
words  in  earthly  relations,  and  to  the  consequent  division  of  the 
work  of  Christ  into  his  active  and  passive  obedience ;  the  one  for 
our  pardon,  and  the  other  for  our  justification."  "We  have 
already  stated  our  objections  to  the  notion  of  a  vicarious  keep- 
ing of  the  law,  as  well  as  to  the  distinction  which  it  makes 
between  pardon  and  justification,  and  the  grounds  upon  which 
either  of  them  rests.  The  opponents  of  it  may  very  well  chal- 
lenge its  advocates  to  give  a  scriptural  statement  of  it,  or  to 
produce  a  single  passage  which  intimates  that,  while  we  have  for- 
giveness in  his  blood,  we  have  justification  through  his  keeping 
the  law  perfectly  in  our  stead,"  etc. 

We  can  scarcely  persuade  ourselves  that  intelligent  Presby- 
terians need  a  detailed  discussion  to  enable  them  to  repel  this 
stale  Arminian  view;  or  that  they  will  have  any  difliculty  in 
answering  the  above  challenge  by  "giving  a  scriptural  state- 
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ment"  of  our  view.  Such  passages  as  these  are  at  hand  and 
too  familiar:  Zech.  iii.  4,  5;  Acts  xxvi.  18;  Rom.  v.  1,  2;  v.  19; 
Gal.  iv.  5;  John  i.  12;  Matt.  iii.  15;  v.  17;  Rom.  viii.  3,  4. 
Here  we  are  taught  that  justification  by  faith  was  not  only  a 
stripping  off  of  filthy  garments;  but  the  putting  on  of  a  fair 
mitre,  and  clean  linen;  that  it  is  not  only  forgiveness  of  sin, 
but  inheritance  among  all  them  that  are  sanctified ;  that  one  of 
the  results  of  faith  is  title  to  be  sons  of  God ;  "that  Christ  was 
made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law  (not  under  its  penalty 
only,  but  under  the  laiv,)  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the 
law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons ;"  that  when 
justified  by  faith,  wo  have  not  only  peace  with  God,  but  access 
to  a  state  of  hope,  joy,  and  glory;  that  we  are  "made  righte- 
ous hy  the  ohed'ience  of  one,"  (Christ);  that  Christ  does  for  us 
that  which  the  law  could  not  do  in  us,  being  weak  through  the 
flesh,  namely,  fulfil  a  complete  obedience;  for  surely  the  law  is 
very  adequate  to  exact  of  man,  in  spite  of  his  carnality,  the  due 
penalty.     The  souls,  in  hell  find  it  so  to  their  cost. 

But  the  confusion  of  language  in  the  above  scrap  of  Armin- 
ianizing  is  such  as  almost  to  compel  us  to  believe  that  the  author 
has  no  distinct  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  which  he  imputes  to 
Calvinists.  He  represents  us  as  seeking  justification  one  way, 
and  pardon  another  way.  Was  ever  a  Calvinist  heard  of  who 
did  not  hold  that  pardon  is  an  essential  element  of  justification  ? 
It  would  have  been  well  for  this  writer  to  advert  to  the  West- 
minster Catechism:  "Justification  is  an  act  of  God's  free  grace, 
ivhereln  he  pardoneth  all  our  sins,  and  accej^teth  us  as  righteous 
in  his  sight,  only  for,"  etc.  Justification  includes  both  pardon 
and  acceptance  ;  these  are  its  two  inseparable  elements.  Without 
the  Inttcr  element  the  sinner's  salvation  would  be  fragmentary; 
for  to  remit  penalty  is  not  the  same  thing  as  enduing  with  the 
title  to  the  positive  blessedness  promised  to  obedience.  He  who 
has  sinned,  and  (vicariously)  paid  the  penal  debt  therefor,  does 
not  stand  on  the  same  footing  of  justice  with  him  who,  by  not 
sinning,  and,  on  the  contrary,  by  actually  keeping  the  law,  has 
earned  the  franchise  of  reward.  Unless  the  sinner's  Substitute 
does  the  latter  for  him,  as  well  as  the  former,  he  is  not  saved. 
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He  certainly  cannot  do  it  for  himself.  This  Arminian  view  of 
justification  betrays  a  ttiost  inadequate  conception  of  the  relation 
between  the  covenants  of  works  and  grace,  and  the  believer's 
connexion  with  the  first  Adam,  and  the  Second  Adam.  When 
the  first  Adam  entered  under  the  covenant  of  works,  he  was 
guiltless;  but  not  therefore  justified.  He  was  obnoxious  as  yet 
to  no  penalty ;  but  he  had  no  title  to  the  adoption  of  life.  This 
he  was  to  earn  by  obedience.  The  Second  Adam  promises  to 
place  his  believing  seed,  not  in  the  state  from  which  the  first 
Adam  fell,  but  in  that  state  to  which  he  should  have  raised  him- 
self and  his  seed,  had  he  fulfilled  the  covenant  of  works.  To 
accomplish  this,  Christ  both  pays  the  penalty,  and  completes  the 
obedience  due  under  the  covenant  of  works. 

No  intelligent  believer,  then,  speaks  of  being  pardoned  by 
Christ's  passive,  and  justified  by  Christ's  active  obedience. 
Pardon  is  a  part  of  justification.  The  whole,  complete,  insepa- 
rable change,  from  condemnation  to  sonship,  is  made  by  the  im- 
puted merit  of  a  whole  imputed  righteousness,  which  righteous- 
ness includes  all  Christ's  acts  in  his  estate  of  humiliation,  by 
which  he  "fulfilled  the  law,"  penal  and  preceptive. 

II.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  "Plymouth  theology"  to  foster  a 
certain  type  of  religious  experience,  from  which  all  doubt  and 
anxiety  are  eliminated.  To  this  end  is  pressed  their  peculiar 
view  of  faith  and  assurance.  Hence  also  is  the  animus  which 
has  betrayed  them  into  the  second  group  of  errors,  on  which  we 
are  constrained  to  animadvert  as  more  dangerous  than  the  first. 
The  Bible  theology  teaches  that  there  is  a  dead  and  fruitless 
faith  which  neither  justifies  nor  sanctifies,  and  whose  usefulness 
is  to  be  practically  tested  by  its  fruitlessness.  The  Bible  distin- 
guishes justification,  a  purely  forensic  change  of  legal  'status^ 
from  sanctification,  a  subjective  or  personal  change  of  moral 
state.  As  the  former  act  passes  in  the  forum  of  heaven,  a  tri- 
bunal not  now  accessible  to  our  view,  it  must  be  practically 
known,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  by  the  fruitful  or  sanctify- 
ing quality  of  the  faith  which  the  believer  professes.  Others 
can  test  it  only  thus;  the  man  himself  must  test  it  chiefly  thus. 
Hence,  obviously,  his  comfort  of  hope  is  connected  with  his  pro- 
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gressive  sanctification,  through  his  faith  working  by  love.  Such 
is  the  scriptural  system.  But  the  new  system  condemns  this  as 
covert  legalism  and  unbelief.  It  insists  that  hope  must  exist 
before  "experience  worketh"  it.  For  the  anxious  babe  in 
Christ  to  say,  "I  doubt  my  own  faith,"  is,  according  to  them,  a 
criminal  doubting  of  Christ.  Faith  must  bear  its  fruit  of  assur- 
ance directly  and  immediately.  Hence  it  is  obvious  some  new 
view  must  be  presented,  modifying  the  old  gospel  view  of  the 
relations  of  faith,  acceptance,  sanctification,  and  hope;  for  if 
the  old  doctrine  stands,  the  old  inference  from  it  is  unavoidable. 
Such  we  are  convinced  is  the  motive  of  the  startling  innovations 
which  the  Plymouth  theology  proposes  in  the  doctrine  of  pro- 
gressive sanctification.  They  shall  state  it  in  therr  own  words. 
In  "A  Word  to  Young  Believers,"  by  W.  De  R.  B.,  p.  52,  we 
read:  "'Ye  are  complete,'  is  a  divine  testimony.  To  add  to 
this,  to  add  to  completeness,  is  to  make  a  deformity  ;  and  this  is 
what  many  are  seeking  to  do.  Men  seek  to  persuade  us  that 
there  is  *a  progressive  holiness,'  to  fit  us  for  glory,"  etc.  P.  74: 
"The  walk  of  a  believer  in  relation  to  God,  is  in  the  same  char- 
acter as  that  of  a  child  to  his  father,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad. 
What  I  mean  is,  that  it  is  independent  of  his  standing.  A  son 
ill-behaved  or  well-behaved,  is  equally  a  son.  So,  a  Christian 
walking  right  or  walking  wrong  is  a  Christian  still;  and  that  is 
the  very  reason  it  is  of  such  consequence,"  etc.  The  deadly 
error  of  these  views  is  unfortunately  plain,  notwithstanding  its 
barbarously  bungling  style;  and  the  error  is  that  of  Antinomian- 
ism.  It  cannot  be  better  unmasked  than  by  exposing  the  false 
analogy  of  the  author's  illustration.  In  natural  parentage,  if  a 
man  has  a  son,  ho  is  equally  his  son^  whether  reprobate  or 
docile.  Very  true;  because  in  our  fallen  nature  depravity  de- 
scends by  birth.  But,  in  the  spiritual  birth,  the  glorious  charac- 
teristic is,  that  it  is  always  a  birtJi  unto  holiness.  What  is  it  but. 
simple  impiety,  to  imply,  as  this  illustration  does,  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  begets  seed  unto  depravity  ?  If  he  has  begotten  any  soul 
anew,  he  has  begotten  him  to  holiness.  Hence,  if  any  pretended' 
son  is  unholy  in  his  walk,  it  shows  him  a  "bastard,  and  not  a- 
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But  take  the  following  from  the  "Notes  on  Genesis,"  p.  200: 
"Regeneration  is  not  a  change  of  the  old  nature,  but  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new Nor  does  the  introduction  of  this  new 

nature,  alter  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  true,  essential  character  of 
old.  This  latter  continues  what  it  was,  and  is  made  in  no  respect 
better;  yea,  rather,  there  is  a  full  display  of  its  evil  character 
in  opposition  of  the  new  element,"  etc.  It  is  not  hard  to  see 
how  terribly  all  this  may  be  carried  out  to  a  God-defying  carnal 
security.  "The notion  of  progressive  sanctification  is  false,  and 
the  work  not  to  be  expected.  The  evil  nature  in  me  is  not  at  all 
weakened  by  grace,  but  rather  inflamed.  If  I  have  faith,  I  have 
the  ^standing;'  and  I  am  not  to  doubt  my  faith  because  of  a 
supposed  deficiency  of  fruits;  because  to  conclude  it  a  true  faith 
by  any  frames  in  myself,  or  works  of  self,  is  sheer  legalism." 
What  more  does  any  Antinomian  negro  desire,  to  encourage  him 
in  his  foulest  hypocrisy,  and  most  fanatical  joys? 

But  see  "Waymarks,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  70:  "The  impression  seems 
to  be,  that,  after  his  justification,  the  believer  must  undergo  a 
process  of  sanctification,  and  that  for  this  reason  he  is  left  for 
a  time  amidst  the  trials  and  conflicts  of  a  hostile  world."  This 
impression  is  then  argued  against.  Again,  Vol.  III.,  p.  75 :  "It 
is  remarkable  that  those  who  teach  that  sanctification  is  a  great 
work  to  be  accomplished  subsequent  to  justification — a  second 
conversion — a  perfection  to  be  attained  in  the  flesh — when  they 
attempt  to  sustain  themselves  by  Scripture,  almost  invariably 
lay  hold  upon  some  unhappy  rendering  or  ambiguous  expression 
in  the  English  version  of  the  Scriptures."  On  p.  332,  the 
writer  complains  against  those  believers  who  "speak  of  regener- 
ation as  a  change  wrought  in  the  old  nature — a  mighty  change 
indeed,  which  can  be  effected  only  by  the  influence  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  they 
regard  regeneration  as  the  commencement  of  a  change,  the  pro- 
gress of  which  they  style  sanctification,  by  which  the  old  nature 
is  gradually  transformed  into  a  holy  nature."  P.  342,  343 : 
"We  conclude  at  present  with  a  comprehensive  statement  of  the 
truth  regarding  regeneration  itself,  with  which  some  of  our  read- 
ers are  already  familiar.     It  is  a  new  birth,  the  imparting  of  a 
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new  life,  the  implantation  of  a  new  nature,  the  formation  of  a 
new  man.  The  old  nature  remains  in  all  its  distinctness ;  and 
the  new  nature  is  introduced  in  all  its  distinctness.  This  new 
nature  has  its  own  desires,  its  own  habits,  its  own  tendencies,  its 
own  affections.  All  these  are  spiritual,  heavenly,  divine.  Its 
aspirations  are  all  upward.  It  is  ever  breathing  after  the  heav- 
enly source  from  which  it  emanated.  Eegeneration  is  to  the  soul 
what  the  birth  of  Isaac  was  to  the  household  of  Abraham. 
Ishmael  remained  the  same  Ishmael;  but  Isaac  was  introduced," 
etc.  Let  the  reader  note  the  last  sentences.  On  p.  80,  we  find 
these  dangerous  words :  "Be  warned  that  the  old  nature  is  un- 
changed. The  hope  of  transforming  that  into  holiness  is  vain 
as  the  dream  of  a  philosopher's  stone,  which  was  to  change  the 

dross  of  earth  into  gold On  the  other  hand,  never  be 

discouraged  by  any  new  proof  that  that  which  is  born  of  the 
flesh  is  flesh.  It  is  there ;  but  it  is  condemned  and  crucified  with 
its  affections  and  lusts.  Reckon  it  so,  and  that  therefore  you  are 
no  longer  to  serve  it.  It  is  just  as  true  that  that  which  is 
born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit,  and  remains  uncontarainated  by 
that  with  which  it  maintains  a  ceaseless  conflict."  Similar 
assertions  are  made  in  Waymarks,  Vol.  Y.,  pp.  29,  37,  etc.,  and 
302.  In  the  last  of  these  we  find  these  remarkable  words  : 
"Thus  two  men  there  are  in  the  Christian:  so  hath  he  evil; 
and  so  he  hath  not  evil.  If  therefore  he  purge  out  the  evil,  it  is 
his  new  man  purging  out  his  old  man.  Now  these  two  men, 
within  the  control  of  the  personality  of  the  Christian,  are  real 
men,  having  each  his  own  will,  his  own  energy,  and  his  own 
enjoyment.  No  one  can  read  the  7th  chapter  of  Romans,  and 
not  see  that  this  is  true,"  etc.  One  is  strongly  reminded  here, 
of  that  which  M.  Bungener  relates  of  Louis  XIV.,  that  this 
licentious  and  despotic  king  was  wont  to  console  himself  for 
living  a  life  of  open  adultery  and  cruelty,  while  devoutly  prac- 
tising all  the  popish  rites,  by  singing,  with  great  unction,  a 
Romish  hymn  beginning — 

*'tPai  deux  hommes  en  moi,^^  etc. 
And  one  might  ask,- at  least  plausibly,  if  the  Christian  contains 
two  men,  and  the  evil  one  lives  in  full  force  until  death,  is  he 
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very  sure  that  he  will  come  off  safely  when  God  proceeds  to 
destroy  the  old  man  ?  A  story  is  told  of  an  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, "who  bitterly  rebuked  a  great  episcopal  feudatory  for  hig 
violences,  so  inconsistent  with  his  sacred  character.  The  lord 
bishop  answered,  that  he  represented  two  men  in  one,  being  both 
clergyman  and  baron ;  and  that  the  military  acts  complained  of 
were  done  in  his  secular  character  as  a  feudal  baron.  "  Well, 
then,"  replied  the  Emperor,  "bethink  thee  how  the  clergyman 
will  fare,  when  the  devil  is  roasting  the  baron  for  his  rapine  and 
murder."  The  application  is  fair.  But  more  seriously,  we 
remark  :  1st.  That  these  professed  literalists  should  at  least  have 
been  brought  to  a  stand  by  the  fact,  that  their  favorite  language 
concerning  the  nature  of  regeneration  is  no  where  found  in  the 
New  Testament.  This  is  especially  just  against  them ;  because 
they  boast  so  much  in  their  consistent  literp-lism,  and  taunt  us 
with  abusing  the  words  of  Scripture.  Well,  we  challenge  them 
to  produce  a  text  from  the  New  Testament,  where  it  is  said  that 
regeneration  is  the  implantation  of  a  "new  nature^*  beside  the 
old;  or  that  the  renewed  man  has  two  hostile  ^^ natures,**  or  any 
such  language.  Does  St.  Paul  say,  Rom.  vii.  23:  "But  I  see 
another  law  in  my  members,  warring  against  the  law  of  my 
mind"?  And  in  Gal.  v.  17  :  "For  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the 
Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  against  the  flesh''  ?  Very  true.  He  teaches 
that  the  renewed  man  (one  man  and  one  nature  still)  is  imperfect; 
having  two  principles  of  volition  mixed  in  the  motives  even  of 
the  same  acts;  but  he  does  not  teach  that  he  has  become  "two 
men,"  or  has  "two natures"  in  him.  Paul's  idea  is,  that  man's 
one  nature,  originally  wholly  sinful,  is  by  regeneration  made 
imperfectly  holy,  but  progressively  so.  And  what  is  that  Spirit 
which  in  Gal.  v.  17,  lusteth  against  the  flesh  ?  Suppose  we  say 
it  is  the  Holy  Ghost?  So  interprets  Calvin;  and  so  reads  Paul's 
context,  verses  16  and  18.  Where  now  is  the  argument?  And 
it  is  a  mischievous  perversion  to  represent  the  apostle  as  holding 
forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  and  the  works  of  the  flesh  (verses 
19  to  23)  as  permanently  combined  during  life  in  one  Christian; 
when  it  is  the  very  purpose  of  the  apostle  to  poftit  to  thei^e  con- 
trasted works  and  fruits  as  tests  to  distinguish  Christians  from 
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reprobates.  See  verse  24th  for  indisputable  proof  of  this  scope. 
And  let  us  bring  to  the  test  of  Scripture  the  doctrine  which  the 
Plymouth  theologians  intend  by  the  proposition,  "The  old  nature 
is  unchanged"  in  regeneration  and  sanctification.  For  our 
part,  we  have  to  confess,  in  the  simplicity  of  our  minds,  that  if 
this  is  not  what  is  changed,  we  know  not  what  it  can  be.  We, 
in  all  our  reading  of  the  Bible,  thought  that  this  was  precisely 
what  God  intended  to  teach  us;  that  the  very  object  of  these 
graces  was  to  renew  the  old,  carnal  nature.  When  we  read. 
Col.  i.  21,  22:  "You,  that  were  sometime  alienated  and  enemies 
in  your  mind  by  wicked  works,  yet  now  hath  he  reconciled  .  .  . 
to  present  you  holy,"  etc. ;  it  seemed  very  plain  to  us  that  the 
nature  that  was  alienated,  etc.,  was  the  old  nature.  But  this  is 
what  is  made  holy.  So  in  Eph.  iv.  23,  in  the  midst  of  the  very 
passage  they  pervert:  "And  be  ye  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your 
mind."  See  also  Eph.  ii.  1  or  5.  What  is  it  that  is  quickened? 
That  which  was  dead  in  sins.  So  in  verses  10  and  11 :  "  TFe" 
(like  the  Gentiles  in  the  flesh)  "  are  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto 
good  works,"  etc.  1  Cor.  vi.  11 :  "  Such  were  some  of  you;  but 
ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified,"  etc.  But  why  multiply 
texts  so  familiar?  Will  they  return  to  the  charge  with  the  plea, 
that  these  texts  say,  indeed,  the  sinful  man  is  renewed;  but  that 
they  do  not  say  the  old  nature  is  renewed  ?  Very  true ;  for  the 
Bible-language  is  always  more  accurate.  But  note :  the  Bible 
is  still  farther  from  saying  that  the  renewed  man  has  two 
^^ natures.'*  For  then  he  would  be  two  men,  unless  every  con- 
version is  a  miracle  of  hypostatic  union,  like  Christ's  incarnation. 
But  the  Bible  clearly  teaches  that  the  carnal  man  is  renewed  as 
to  his  moral  nature.,  if  the  word  may  be  used  in  the  unbiblical 
sense  of  the  Plymouth  writers.     But  of  this  more  anon. 

2.  This  theory  flies  flatly  in  the  face  of  the  Scriptures,  both 
when  it  denies  the  idea  of  progressive  sanctification,  and  when  it . 
rebukes  the  believer  for  finding  comfort  of  hope  in  the  evidences 
of  such  progress.  On  both  points  the  Bible  speaks  exactly  the 
opposite.  We  will  not  swell  our  pages  by  writing  out  all  these 
passages,  but  beg  the  reader  to  examine  such  familiar  passages 
as  Heb.  vi.  1;  Eph.  iv.  11,  12,  13,  15,  16;  2  Peter  i.  5-10;  1 
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Teter  ii.  2;  2  Peter  iii.  18;  2  These,  i.  3;  Phil.  iii.  14;  2  Cor. 
iii.  18;  vii.  1;  1  Thess.  v.  23;  Acts  xx.  32,  (''The  word  of  his 
grace  .  .  .  able  to  huild you  up")\  Eph.  i.  13,  14;  2  Cor.  i.  22; 
Y.  5.  Shall  it  be  said  that  all  these  are  misunderstood  by  us 
•ordinary  Christians,  and  that  the  seeming  support  of  progressive 
sanctification  is  due  only  to  a  various  reading  or  a  mistrans- 
'lation  ?  Here  may  be  added  all  those  images  of  Scripture  by 
which  the  saint  is  compared  to  living  and  growing  things — as  a 
vine,  a  fruit  tree,  a  plant  of  corn,  a  living  body,  an  infant.  Is 
not  the  rhetoric  of  the  Scripture  just?  Then  we  must  suppose 
that  these  images  are  selected  as  instructive,  partly  because  of 
this  very  trait  that  growth  is  their  attribute. 

3.  'The  best  symbols  of  the  Reformed  churches  expressly  con-" 
tradict  this  Plymouth  theology.  Westminster  Confession,  Ch. 
XIII. :  "They  who  are  effectually  called  are  regenerated,  having 
a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit  created  in  them,  are  farther  sanc- 
tified, really  and  personally,  through  the  virtues  of  Christ's 
resurrection,  by  his  word  and  Spitit  dwelling  in  them:  the  do- 
minion of  the  whole  body  of  sin  is  destroyed,  and^  the  several 
lusts  thereof  are  more  and  more  weakened  and  mortified^  and  they 
more  and  more  quickened  and  strengthened,  in  all  saving  graces," 
etc.  Ch.  XVIII.:  Assurance  is  "founded  upon  the  inward 
evidences  of  those  graces  unto  which  the  promises  are  made,"  etc., 
etc.  And  this  assurance,  section  4,  may  be  "shaken,  diminished, 
ai,nd  intermitted,  ....  hy  falling  into  some  special  sin,'' etc. 

Thirty-nine  Articles  (Anglican  Ch.),  12th:  "Good  works  are 
^pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God  in  Christ,  and  do  spring  out 
necessarily  of  a  true  and  lively  faith ;  insomuch  that  by  them  a 
true  and  lively"  (living)  "faith  may  be  as  evidently  known,  as  a 
tree  discerned  by  the  fruit." 

4.  This  feature  of  the  Plymouth  theology  is  formed  on  a  false 
psychology,  equally  at  war  with  the  Scriptures  and  common 

tsense,  and  as  dangerous  as  it  is  erroneous.  It  discards  the  idea 
of  progressive  sanctification,  teaching  that  the  "new  nature," 
being  the  work  of  a  perfect  God,  is  as  perfect  from  conversion 
as  its  author,  only  its  action  outwards  is  obscured  by  the  counter 

:  action  of  the  incurable  old  nature,  somewhat  as  a  lamp  burning 
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perfectly  well  might  seem  dim,  because  enclosed  in  a  lantern 
of  foul  or  besmeared  glass.  Now,  on  this  we  remark,  that  a  new- 
born infant  is  the  handiwork  of  a  perfect  Creator;  but  for  all 
that,  its  body  is  not  that  of  a  perfect  man,  but  is  constructed  to 
grow  to  perfection.  Again,  it  is  contrary  to  common  sense  to 
say  that  human  holiness  does  not  really  grow;  because  all  quali- 
ties of  man,  the  mutable  creature,  must  grow.  Depravity  grows 
(2  Tim.  iii.  13)  in  sinners.  So  wo  must  expect  holiness  to  grow 
in  saints.  (Prov.  iv.  18.)  The  laws  of  human  nature,  as  ordained 
by  the  same  God  who  sanctifies  us,  explain  and  necessitate  the- 
fact.  Habits  grow  by  exercise.  Faculties  strengthen  by  use. 
AiTeclions  become  more  dominant  by  their  own  action.  Even 
the  pagan  Horace  understood  this.  (Crescentem  sequitur  cura- 
pecuniam^  majorumque  fames.)  Hence,  if  sanctification  is  not 
usually  progressive,  the  man  in  a  state  of  grace  must  have  ceased 
to  be  a  rcasonble  creature,  with  affections,  understanding  and  will 
developing  according  to  the  law  of  habit  in  his  rational  nature. 
But  worse  than  this,  the  l^hcory  we  combat  is  a  vicious  dual- 
ism, as  full  of  danger  as  the  Gnosticism  of  the  second  century, 
from  which  indeed  it  might  very  well  have  been  borrowed.  We- 
have  read  this  "Witness"  theology,  saying  expressly,  that  "these 
two  men  within  the  control  of  the  personality  of  the  Christian, 
ai'e  real  men,  having  each  his  own  will.,  his  own  energy,  and  Ids 
own  enjoyment.''  Did  not  this  Avritcr  indulge  too  much  contempt 
for  the  philosophy  accepted  among  sound  divines,  to  know  the 
real  drift  of  the  language  he  was  using,  ho  would  at  least  be. 
aware  that  they  must  understand  him  as  giving  to  tnis  old  or 
fleshly  "man"  in  the  Christian  full  personality.  He  makes  him 
a  separate,  individual  agent.  For  how  is  distinct  personality 
defined,  if  not  by  separate  will  and  energy?  But  this  is  too- 
gross;  it  contradicts  every  consciousness  of  every  Christian,  even 
the  most  unlearned;  for  just  so  surely  as  he  has  one  conscious- 
ness, he  knows  that  he  is  one  indivisible  personality,  and  that  ho' 
is  one  agent  and  has  only  one  willy  swayed  indeed  by  mixed  and 
diverse  motives.  But  even  in  its  mildest  form  this  doctrine  is 
realistic,  and  gives  actual  entity  (not  to  say  personality)  to  the 
carnal  and  the  renewed  natures,  as  distinguished  from  each  andi 
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every  person  whom  these  natures  may  qualify.  Now  what  is 
this  but  the  exploded  philosophy  of  the  schoolmen?  Thus  we 
have  these  most  righteous  and  zealous  denouncers  of  philosophy 
reinventing  a  merely  human  philosophy,  and  the  falsest  of  all  for 
for  the  purpose  of  bending  Scripture  to  their  theories.  What 
is  a  ^^ nature?''  Common  sense  answers,  with  sound  philosophy, 
it  is  that  aggregate  of  permanent  characteristic  attributes  (that 
essentia)  with  which  the  man  was  natus.  Now,  in  strictest 
speech,  man's  nature  is  never  changed,  either  by  the  fall  or  by 
redemption ;  for  if  it  were  he  would  no  longer  be  a  man — he 
would  become  another  animal,  with  a  different  essentia  from  that 
which  made  him  a  man.  But  there  is  a  popular  use  (not  found 
in  the  Bible  use  of  the  word  fimc)  of  the  word  ''^nature,"  and 
more  frequently  of  the  phrase  "moral  nature,"  which  is  neither 
a  strict  nor  a  philosophical  use.  But  let  that  pass.  Men  mean 
by  it  the  moral  habitus  or  disposition  y/hich  permanently  qualifies 
the  active  powers  of  the  soul  for  good  or  evil.  Now  this  habitus 
is  not  a  personality,  it  is  not  a  separate  entity,  as  abstracted 
from  each  person  whom  it  qualifies,  it  is  but  an  abstraction. 
Except  it  be  a  quality  of  a  person,  it  is  a  mere  idea.  How  far 
wrong,  then,  are  they  who  assert  that  in  an  imperfect  and  mixed 
character  the  "two  natures  are  two  real  men"?  . 

Further.  While  the  power  which  regenerates  and  sanctifies 
must  ever  be  partly  incomprehensible  to  us,  the  comprehension 
of  the  effect  is  so  far  easy,  that  the  new  birth  reverses  the  moral 
habitus  of  the  believer's  will,  prevalently,  but  not  at  first  abso- 
lutely ;  and  that  the  work  of  progressive  sanctification  carries  on 
this  change,  thus  omnipotently  begun,  towards  that  absolute 
completeness  which  we  must  possess  on  entering  heaven.  In 
the  carnal  state,  the  habitus  of  the  sinner's  will  is  absolutely 
and  exclusively  godless.  In  the  regenerate  state,  it  is  prevalently 
but  not  completely  godly.  In  the  glorified  state,  it  is  absolutely 
and  exclusively  godly.  This  statement  implies  that  the  believer's 
motives,  in  the  militant  state,  are  complex;  and  that  while  the 
subjective  motives  usually  dominant  are  godly,  yet  there  is  a 
mixture  of  carnal  motives,  no  longer  dominant  but  not  annihil- 
ated, which  carnal  motives  enter  as  part,  cause  even  into  the 
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renewed  soul's  holy  volitions.  And  this  complex  of  subjective 
motives,  of  which  one  part  may  be  morally  diverse  from  another, 
may  result  in  a  single  act  of  volition — the  volition  strictly  one, 
while  the  motives  prompting  it  are  mingled.  Thus  it  is  that  an 
act  may  bo  (as  Calvinism  and  the  Bible  teach)  formally  right  in 
shape  and  prevalently  right  in  intention,  and  yet  not  perfectly 
holy  before  God.  And  here  is  the  explanation  of  that  strife 
between  the  "law  of  the  mind  and  the  law  in  our  members,"  of 
which  every  Christian  is  conscious,  and  which  the  apostle  points 
in  the  7th  of  Romans.  Now  in  this  prevalently  sanctified,  but 
imperfect  character,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  we  may  say  the 
carnality  and  the  godliness  are  complementary  the  one  to  the 
other.  As  sanctification  eliminates  the  former,  the  latter  extends,! 
Or  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  extension  of  the  principles  of 
godliness  is  the  corresponding  exclusion  of  the  principles  of  car- 
nality, just  as  spreading  light  is  the  gradual  removal  of  darkness, 
its  opposite.     A  safe  Bible  similitude.     Acts  xxvi.  18. 

Hence  the  reader  may  see  how  false  and  dangerous,  both  prac- 
tically and  scripturally,  is  the  view  given  by  this  "Witness  "  theo- 
logy of  indwelling  sin,  and  of  the  influence  it  ought  to  have  on 
the  Christian's  hope  and  comfort.  To  us  it  seems  clear  that  this 
new  doctrine  virtually  represents  matters  thus:  Neither  regene- 
ration nor  sanctification  change  or  weaken  the  carnal  "nature" 
at  all.  It  cannot  be  modified  or  improved.  The  believer  must 
make  his  account  to  have  it  act  in  him  to  the  end  with 
undiminished  force,  or  even  to  have  it  enhanced  in  activity  by 
collision  with  the  "new  nature."  Hence  the  presence,  and 
even  flagrancy  of  indwelling  sin,  need  suggest  no  doubts  what- 
ever whether  his  faith  is  a  living  one.  Who  can  fail  to  see  that 
there  is  terrible  danger  here  of  carnal  security  in  sin  ?  The 
darker  danger,  only  leas  probable  than  this  other,  is,  that  the 
professed  believer  shall  be  taught  to  deny  his  responsibility 
wholly  for  the  sins  committed  by  this  "old  man,"  who  is  "a 
realraan^'  with  a  "separate  will  and  energy"  from  the  "new 
We  know  nothing  in  the  Antinomianism  of  the  "Fifth 
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Monarchy  Men  "  more  alarming  than  this.     The  doctrine  is  posi- 
tively false.     The  "old man"  cannot  continue  unmodified  in  the 
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presence  of  the  "new  man;**  because  the  one  principle  is  the 
opposite  and  is  exclusive  of  the  other.  To  die  unto  sin  is  to 
live  unto  righteousness.  The  increment  of  light  is  the  diminu- 
tion of  darkness.  The  waxing  of  the  "new  man"  is  the  waning 
of  the  "old  man."  Hence,  (and  this  is  the  Bible  view,)  if  any- 
professed  believer  has  the  "old  man"  as  strong  and  lively  as 
ever,  it  is  proof  positive  that  the  "new  man"  has  never  entered 
at  all;  his  faith  is  vain;  he  is  yet  in  his  sins.  James  ii.  22,  etc. 
And  if  any  professed  believer  finds  the  old  carnal  principle 
reviving,  it  is  proof  positive  that  his  spiritual  life  is  proportion- 
ally going  backward  at  that  time;  just  to  the  extent  the  reces- 
sion goes,  has  he  scriptural  ground  to  fear  that  his  faith  is  (and 
always  was)  dead. 

We  find  in  the  "Waymarks"  this  sophistical  plea  against  the 
necessity  of  progressive  sanctification :  that  some  Christians, 
dying  very  soon  after  conversion,  must,  according  to  our  own 
showing,  have  gone  to  heaven  without  this  gradual  process  of 
preparation.  The  fact  we  of  course  grant.  God,  by  his  distin- 
guishing favor,  perfects  in  an  hour  in  their  souls  that  purification 
which  in  others  he  carries  gradually  towards  completion  by  the 
experiences,  trials,  and  efforts  of  years.  It  is  certainly  as  true 
of  those  who  die  young,  as  of  any,  "Without  holiness,  no  man 
shall  see  the  Lord."  But  there  is  another  reason  why,  for 
those  who  do  not  die  immediately  after  conversion,  progressive 
sanctification  is  still  imperative.  The  principle  of  holiness,  if 
genuine,  is  incapable  of  tolerating  indwelling  sin  in  peace.  The 
struggle  is  inevitable  in  a  true  Christian ;  and  as  "  He  that  is 
with  us  is  more  than  he  that  is  against  us,"  gradual  conquests  at 
least  over  indwelling  sin  are  the  general  rule  of  every  genuine 
Christian  life.  Among  the  texts  which  seem  to  favor  this  dual- 
istic  view,  none  is  claimed  with  more  confidence  than  Eph.  iv. 
22-24,  which  speaks  of  "putting  off  the  old  man,"  and  "putting 
on  the  new  man."  We  note  this  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner 
in  which  Scripture  is  overstrained,  and  an  example  of  the  way 
in  which  it  may  be  cleared  of  these  extravagances.  One  can 
hardly  deny  that,  in  this  well  known  passage,  it  is  the  most 
natural  interpretation  to  regard  the  putting  off  of  the  old  as  in 
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order  to  the  putting  on  of  the  new ;  then  the  two  are  not  coex- 
istent, but  successive.  But  more  decisively  :  Who  is  the  old 
man;  and  who  is  the  new?  The  obvious  parallel  in  1  Cor.  xv. 
22,  and  45  to  49,  shows  that  the  "old  man"  is  Adam,  and  the 
new  man  is  Christ.  The  statement  which  we  have  to  expound 
is  then  substantially  this:  that  believers  have  "put  off"  Adam 
in  order  to  "put  on"  Christ.  That  is,  they  have  severed  their 
connexion  with  the  first  federal  head,  in  order  to  enter  into  a 
connexion  with  the  second  federal  head.  True,  the  moral, 
rather  than  the  forensic,  effects  of  the  two  covenants  are  here  in 
view  of  the  apostle's  mind.  We  forsake  Adam's  "conversation, 
corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful  lusts,"  and  adopt  Christ's 
conversation,  who  was  "created  after  God  in  i;ighteousness  and 
true  holiness,"  thus  sharing  the  same  new  creation.  But,  says 
the  apostle,  (1  Cor.  xv.,)  "Howbeit,  that  was  not  first  which  is 
spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natural:  and  afterwards  that  which 
is  spiritual.''  How  very  far  is  all  this  from  teaching  us,  that 
depravity  remains  after  the  new  birth  a  "reaZ  wan,"  unchanged, 
coexistent  with  a  new,  holy  nature  superadded  thereto,  which  is 
also  a  "real  man"  ? 

We  may  group  under  this  head  several  errors  and  conceits 
touching  the  believer's  practical  life  which  require  exposure. 
In  the  Notes  on  Genesis,  p.  17,  etc.,  a  doctrine  is  taught  against 
the  authority  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  which  seems  to  be  vir- 
tually the  same  with  that  which  has  plagued  and  blighted  the 
Lutheran,  and  some  of  the  Reformed  communions  of  Europe. 
The  anonymous  writer  there  asserts,  on  grounds  largely  allegori- 
cal and  fanciful,  that  the  Sabbath  is  forever  abolished  by  the 
new  dispensation;  that  the  nature  of  this  dispensation  is  such,  it 
is  impossible  that"  a  Sabbath  could  longer  be  binding  on  behev- 
ers;  that  therefore  the  Lord's-day,  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
should  never  be  termed  the  Christian  Sabbath;"  and  that  it 
should  be  observed  as  a  Lord's-day,  not  from  any  preceptive 
obligation  of  the  moral  law,  but  on  grounds  of  appropriateness 
and  thankfulness  only,  as  the  commemoration  of  the  joyful 
resurrection.  The  suitable  mode  of  observance  of  the  Lord's-day 
of  course  is  not  Sabbatical,  and  not  strict.     Christians  are  only 
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bound  to  celebrate  worship,  and  make  it  a  day  of  praise  and  re- 
ligious joy.  We  direct  attention  to  this  error,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  up  this  extensive  discussion,  but  of  remarking  the  ten- 
dencies of  this  revived  heresy.  We  see  not  how  any  Presbyterian 
can  countenance  it,  in  the  face  of  the  21st  Chap.,  Sec.  7, 8,  of  his 
Confession,  Chap.  I.  of  his  Directory,  and  the  116th  Qu.  of  his 
Larger  Catechism.  In  these  places,  we  are  expressly  taught 
that  the  Sabbatical  obligation  of  the  Decalogue  is  perpetual 
under  all  dispensations;  that  the  Lord's-day  has  become,  by 
divine  appointment,  "the  Christian  Sabbath,"  and  that  it  is  to 
be  sanctified  as  such. 

Another  conceit  of  this  system  is,  to  teach  us  that  believers 
ought  not  to  pray  for  the  Holy  Ghost,  because,  if  they  are  be- 
lievers, he  dwells  in  them  already;  and  that  they  ought  not  to 
pray  for  the  pardon  of  sins,  because,  if  they  are  believers,  their 
sins  are  already  pardoned.  Thus,  Waymarks,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  78, 
79:  "Prayers  for  a  pentecostal  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  may 
indeed  only  be  a  mistaken  and  unhappy  form  of  words  into 
which  men  may  have  fallen  from  imitation,  while  they  mean 
nothing  so  unscriptural  as  their  words  imply ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  other  forms  of  expression  which  are  painfully  current. 
But  making  all  allowance  for  this,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  a 
man  should  plead  with  God  that  he  would  send  the  Spirit,  or 
entreat  the  Spirit  to  come,  or  that  he  should  complain  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Spirit,  if  he  were  consciously  worshipping 
God  in  the  Spirit,  if  he  were  believingly  praying  in  the  Spirit, 
and  if  in  all  service  and  testimony  he  were  actually  waiting  upon 
the  Spirit  of  God  for  guidance  and  power."  See  also.  Tract, 
"  The  Abiding  Comforter,''  J.  Inglis  &  Co. 

The  first  suggestion  which  comes  into  the  mind  in  reply  to 
these  astonishing  sentences  is.  What  will  the  writer  do  with 
these  texts,  in  which  the  Bible  represents  believers  as  pray- 
ing for  the  Spirit  and  for  forgiveness?  Psalm  li.  11,12:  "Cast 
me  not  away  from  thy  presence,  and  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit 
from  me;  restore  unto  me  the  joy  of  thy  salvation,  and  uphold 
me  with  thy  free  Spirit."  Eph.  i.  17,  Paul  prays  God  to  give 
the  believing  Ephesians  "the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation.* 
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2  Cor.  xiii.  14 :  "  The  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  with 
you  all."  Psalm  XXV.  11:  "For  thy  name's  sake  pardon  mine 
iniquity,  for  it  is  great."  Matt.  vi.  12:  "Forgive  us  our  debts, 
as  we  also  forgive  our  debtors."  But  as  to  the  sophism  by 
which  these  anti-scriptural  rules  are  supported  we  would  ask: 
Did  the  "Witness"  theologians  never  hear  of  that  principle  enun- 
ciated by  the  Saviour?  "He  that  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given, 
that  he  may  have  more  abundantly."  And  can  they  not  under- 
stand that  the  new-born  soul  is  so  actuated  by  grace,  as  to 
respond  in  its  breathings  to  this  principle  ?  Surely  they  have 
forgotten,  that  faith  not  only  begins,  but  continues  the  new  life; 
and  that  the  practical  union  of  the  believer  with  his  Head,  is 
maintained  by  continually  reenacting  those  applications  to 
Christ  in  which  the  life  began.  It^s  Christ  himself  who  tells 
us  to  "do  our  first  works."  Nor  do  we  find  in  the  Scriptures, 
that  the  assurance  God  designed  to  bestow  a  gift  repressed  the 
Spirit  of  prayer — it  rather  stimulated  it.  Thus  Daniel  tells  us, 
(ix.  2  and  3,)  that  when  he  understood  from  Jeremiah's  books, 
that  seventy  years  were  appointed  to  accomplish  the  desolations 
of  Jerusalem,  "  he  set  his  face  unto  the  Lord  God,  to  seek  by 
prayer  and  supplications  "  the  very  restoration  predicted.  The 
petitions  of  God's  people  are  not  an  attempt  to  get  what  is  con- 
trary to  his  purpose;  they  are  the  responses  of  faith  leaping 
forth  to  meet  that  purpose  in  its  gracious  bestowals  upon  them. 
In  conclusion  of  this  head,  the  reader  may  see  a  curious  evi- 
dence of  the  extreme  to  which  these  teachers  are  willing  to  follow 
their  crotchets,  in  the  "Waymarks,"  Vol.  V.,  p.  37,  etc.  Such 
is  their  zeal  to  dissociate  faith  from  its  scriptural  fruits,  they 
there  gravely  argue  that  Simon  Magus  was  a  regenerate  and 
saved  man,  because  it  is  said  he  "believed"  and  "was  baptized." 
What  if  he  immediately  betrayed  the  mercenary  nature  of  his 
principles  by  endeavoring  to  make  merchandise  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  ?  What  if  the  Apostle  Peter  devoted  him  and  his  money 
to  "perish"  together?  What  if  he  declared  Simon  yet  "in  the 
gall  of  bitterness  and  the  bond  of  iniquity?"  All  this  over- 
whelming evidence  must  be  explained  away;  and  Simon  must  be 
held  a  redeemed  man,  rather  than  accept  the  obvious  explana- 
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tions  of  the  statement,  "Simon  also  believed,"  which  have  satis- 
fied all  sober  students  of  the  Bible  either  that  a  temporary 
faith  is  imputed  to  him,  or  that  the  historian  only  intends  to  be 
understood  as  stating  "what  he  professed.  What  is  the  motive  of 
such  an  exegetical  freak  ?  We  can  imagine  none  but  this — a 
desire  to  sustain  their  exaggerated  and  one-sided  doctrine  of 
assurance,  by  a  Bible  instance  of  a  true  saving  faith  without 
any  fruits.  But  this  is  the  very  thing  which  the  Apostle  James 
condemns. 

III.  The  theory  of  prayer  advocated  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  Muller, 
of  Bristol,  England,  connects  itself  with  the  theories  of  the 
Plymouth  Brethren  by  at  least  a  few  points.  This  German 
minister  was,  if  we  mistake  not,  once  in  full  sympathy  with  them, 
and  continues  to  hold  most  of  their  peculiarities.  In  the  "Way- 
marks,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  3,  35,  etc.,  we  find  an  unqualified  commen- 
dation of  his  work,  and  the  theory  upon  which  it  is  built ;  and 
the  only  objection  made  against  the  American  editions  of  his 
"Life  of  Trust,"  which  is  hinted,  is,  that  they  suppress  the 
ardent  attachment  to  the  Pre-Adventist  doctrine,  which  it  is  said 
was  the  chief  stimulus  of  Muller's  zeal  in  his  orphan-work.  And 
in  the  "Word  to  Young  Believers,"  p.  67,  the  same  overween- 
ing the'ory  of  trust  seems  to  be  expressly  inculcated.  The 
author  is  commenting  on  a  special  revelation  which  God  made  to 
Samuel,  in  the  course  of  his  peculiar  prophetic  privilege,  by 
which  he  was  made  to  recognise  Saul  as  the  intended  king.  And 
as  though  all  Christians  might  aspire  to  be  literal  prophets,  he 
concludes:  "Beloved,  if  we  walked  in  communion  with  God, 
waiting  on  him  for  guidance,  we  should  always  know  when  to 
act,  and  never  would  we  make  mistakes."  But  it  should  be  said, 
in  justice,  that  these  writers  in  other  places  dissent  from  a  part 
of  the  objectionable  theory  of  our  warrant  for  trust ;  and  es- 
pecially would  we  mention  in  the  "Waymarks,"  etc..  Vol.  I., 
p.  42,  a  paper  entitled,  "The  Prayer  which  God  is  Pledged  to 
Answer,"  which  contains  many  things  very  praiseworthy.     -■ 

There  have  long  been  Christians  who,  on  the  apparent  abso- 
luteness of  such  promises  as  Matt.  vii.  7;  Mark  xi.  24,  found 
the  following  theory  of  prayer :  That  the  only  reason  any  prayer 
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of  a  believer,  actuated  in  the  main  by  pious  motives,  is  not  spe- 
cifically and  infallibly  answered,  is,  that  it  is  not  offered  in  faith ; 
and  that  wherever  such  a  one  fully  believes  that  he  will  receive 
what  he  asks,  he  shall  literally  receive  it  without  fail.     Such 
prayer  it  was  the  fashion  to  dignify  with  the  title  of  "Prayer  of 
Faith."     Muller's  Life  of  Trust  discloses  a  theory  which  involves 
the  seminal  error  of  this.     He  tells  us  in  his  surprising  narra- 
tive, that  he  resolved  to  form  an  orphan  house  (among  other  en- 
terprises of  piety),  which  he  subsequently  enlarged,  until  it  con- 
tains two  thousand  orphans,  and  has  expended  largely  over  a 
million  of  dollars.     According  to  his  express  determination,  it 
has  never  had   a  penny  of  endowment;  nor  has  any   human 
means  been  employed,  according  to  him,  for  collecting  donations 
to  it.     He  has  not  even  permitted  the  wants  of  the  institution 
to  be  made  known  outside  of  its  doors,  when  they  were  most 
urgent.     The  sole  means  has  been  prayer;  he  has  simply  asked 
God  in  secret  for  the  money  which  his  projects  required.     He 
tells  us   that  the  result  has  been,  that  while  the  enterprise  was 
often  in  sore  straits,  and  reduced  to  its  last  shilling,  especially 
in  its  earlier  years,  it  never  actually  suffered  for  money.     And 
the  motive  which  he  professes  was,  that  the  success  of  this  great 
charity  might  be  to  all  men  an  ocular  evidence  that  "God  is  a 
Living  God,"  who  does  truly  watch  over  his  people  and  sustain 
them.     He  has  also  refused  to  employ  any  human  means  for 
providing  a  salary  for  himself  as  minister,  and  to  lay  by  any 
provision  whatever  for  his  own  wants  or  his  family's ;  yet  God 
has  always  sent  him  enough  for  subsistence.     Many  Christian 
readers  evidently  regard  the  remarkable  success  of  Miiller's  en- 
terprises as  demonstration  of  his  theory  of  trust.     They  argue  : 
He  has  used  absolutely  no  agency,  invoked  no  causation  what- 
ever to  inflnence  any  creature  or  second  cause ;  whence  it  must 
follow  that  the  whole  work  is  God's  direct  answer  to  his  prayers. 
Now,  in  dissenting  from  this  theory  of  trust,  we  wish  to  make 
cordially  all  the  admissions  which  are  his   due.     If  the  state- 
ments made  of  this  wonderful  charity  are  correct,  (and  we  know 
of  no  testimony  to  refute  them,)  then  no  one  can  refuse  his  ad- 
miration to  the  founder's  philanthropy,  disinterestedness,  and 
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executive  talent.  Nor  would  we  intimate  that  he  is  in  his  reli- 
gious character  a  mere  fanatic.  We  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  a 
man  of  great  Christian  excellence,  sincerity,  faith,  and  devotion. 
We  can  go  farther  and  say,  that  it  would  be  a  happy  thing  for 
the  Church,  and  for  individual  believers,  if  they  had  more  of  the 
simple  trust  in  God's  faithfulness  which  seems  to  inspire  him.  If, 
like  him,  they  were  readier  to  *' devise  liberal  things"  from 
truly  godly  motives,  they  would  more  often  find  that  "by  liberal 
things  they  should  stand."  God  would  no  doubt  often  honor 
such  zeal  and  confidence,  for  his  own  glory,  and  in  love  to  his 
children.  Nor  do  we  for  a  moment  suppose  that  this  enterprise 
of  Muller  has  reached  its  present  state  without  the  permission, 
favor,  and  superintendence  of  a  particular  providence. 

But  when  it  is  argued  that  the  result  proves  God's  approval 
of  the  founder's  theology  in  every  particular,  because  no  second 
cause  has  been  employed  by  him,  nothing  but  secret  prayer  to 
God  for  what  the  project  required,  we  beg  leave  to  demur. 
Muller  did  not  employ  the  usual  machinery  of  collecting  agents, 
charity  sermons,  and  newspaper  appeals;  but  he  has  employed  a 
set  of  means  most  adroitly  adapted  to  the  temper  of  British 
Christians,  and  (whether  with  intentional  cunning  or  not)  better 
calculated  to  influence  the  natural  principles  of  such  a  people 
than  all  the  machinery  above  mentioned.  He  tells  us  that  he 
did  not  make  known  to  the  public  his  wants,  and  was  so  scrupu- 
lous that,  even  when  w^ithout  a  shilling,  he  declined  to  answer 
questions  as  to  the  wants  of  the  orphan  cause.  But  he  usually 
published  an  annual  report^  which  was  circulated  over  England, 
and  even  in  the  Continent,  mentioning  every  donation  in  such  a 
way  as  to  satisfy  the  interest  of  the  anonymous  donor  at  least; 
detailing  with  great  particularity  what  had  been  done,  and  his 
purposes  for  the  future;  as  well  as  publishing  very  carefully  the 
remarkable  and  exciting  features  of  his  plan.  Let  the  reader 
realise  how  he  would  be  interested  by  the  sight  of  such  an  insti- 
tution, and  of  a  great  company  of  tidy  orphans  thus  provided 
for;  by  the  appearance  of  the  strange,  saintly  founder,  and  the 
display  of  rare,  of  almost  miraculous  faith ;  and  by  the  eager 
encomiums  of  the  admiring  widows,  who  as  nurses  and  teachers, 
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had  profited  by  Mr.  MuUer's  success.  We  may  be  sure,  that  if 
the  reverend  man  refrains  from  uttering  his  own  praises,  these 
do  not  fail  to  trumpet  them  to  the  multitudes  of  good  sight-seers, 
whom  curiosity  or  philanthropy  draws  to  the  Asylum.  When 
the  appearance  of  self-abnegation,  and  the  romance  of  all  this 
are  considered,  it  is  very  plain  that  it  has  more  wordly  wisdom, 
as  a  means  for  drawing  money,  in  MUller's  unique  case,  than  all 
the  drummers  who  could  be  hired.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  M.  has  this  field  to  himself  as  yet.  Let  us  suppose  that  it 
had  become  the  ordinary  plan  of  all  the  religious  agencies  in 
Great  Britain,  does  any  sensible  person  suppose  that  it  would 
succeed  thus  with  all  ?  Obviously,  with  the  loss  of  its  singu- 
larity,  the  larger  part  of  the  romance  would  be  lost,  and  with  it 
the  most  of  its  efficiency. 

It  is  doubtless  true  also  (to  Mr.  MUller's  credit),  that  his 
success  may  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  accounted  for  by  his  own 
executive  talent  and  purity  of  character.  He  is  evidently,  with 
all  his  enthusiasm,  a  very  shrewd  and  practical  person,  a  capital 
economist  of  time  and  money,  a  sharp  judge  of  human  nature, 
an  indomitable  worker,  and  endowed  highly  with  the  talent  of 
command.  His  enthusiasm  is  itself  a  power.  And  many  a  ten- 
pound  note  has  been  drawn  from  the  thrifty  British  Dissenters 
by  the  snug,  commercial  consideration,  that  Mr.  Miiller  was  the 
man  to  make  it  go  the  farthest  in  the  subsistence  of  an  orphan. 
His  success  is,  therefore,  not  wholly  unaccountable  on  natural 
principles,  however  dependent  on  Providence. 

We  now  proceed  to  analyse  the  overweening  theory  of  the 
warrant  for  prayer  above  described,  without  imputing  to  Mr. 
Miiller,  or  to  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  all  its  errors.  We  do  so, 
because  we  shall  thus  see  best  how  their  peculiar  error  is  con- 
nected with  the  truth.  We  hold,  then,  that  there  is  of  course  an 
implied  limitation  in  the  seemingly  general  promise  of  answer  to 
prayer.  This  limitation  is  stated  with  perfect  accuracy  in  1 
John  V.  14:  "If  we  ask  anything  according  to  God's  will,  he 
heareth  us."  To  the  question.  How  we  may  determine  which 
are  the  things  according  to  his  will?  We  reply;  It  is  known, 
if  at  all,  by  the  Scriptures  alone.     We  distinctly  repudiate  the- 
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theory,  that  these  things  may  also  be  certainly  determined  by 
our  own  frames  in  praying,  or  by  any  anticipative  speculations 
on  providences.     (Events  actually  eflfected  are  of  course  revela- 
tions of  God's  providential  will,  so  far  as  they  themselves  or 
their  uniform  and  necessary  effects  go.)    Now  the  Scriptures 
divide  the  objects  for  which  a  good  man  may  pray  into  two  great 
classes :  temporal  good  things,  ordinarily  desirable,  but  not  uni- 
versally declared  to  be  for  man's  ultimate,  highest  good ;  and  the 
spiritual  good  things  pertaining  to  redemption.     To  the  former 
class  belong  such  objects  as  health  of  body,  restoration  out  of 
sickness,    competent  subsistence,    fruitful  seasons,   prosperity, 
peace,  etc.     To  the  latter  class  belong  the  pardon  of  sin,  adop- 
tion, sanctification,  strength  for  duty  obligatory  on  us,  and  such- 
like.    Now,  of  the  latter  class  the  Scriptures  speak  expressly,, 
that  it  is  according  to  God's  will  always  to  bestow  them  on  be- 
lieving petitioners.     Let  the  reader  see,  for  instance,  such  decla- 
rations as  John  vi.  37 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  3;  Luke  xi.  13 ;  Psalm  Ixxxiv.. 
11;  James  i.  5.     There  may  be  what  we  suppose  delay;  or  the 
channels  of  the  blessings  may  be  unexpected ;  but  with  these 
exceptions,  we  believe  that  the  soul  which  seeks  this  class  of* 
gifts  in  Christ  is  warranted  to  expect  his  answer  with  all  the- 
literal  certainty  claimed  by  the  strongest  advocate  of  the  "prayer 
of  faith."     But  as  to  the  other  class,  we  have  no  such  guar- 
antee.    God  has  not  expressly  informed  us  that  it  is  "accord- 
ing to  his  will"  to  give  them  in  each  specific  case;  nor  does  he- 
intend  that  we  shall,  by  any  other  sign,  always  know  it.     For 
while  these  secular  objects  are  innocent  in  themselves,  and  natu- 
rally desirable,  (and  therefore  properly  asked  and  sought,)  Godl 
has  not  informed  us  when  they  may  become,  on  the  whole,  prac*- 
tical  evils  to  the  soul.     He  reserves  to  his  superior  wisdom  the- 
power  of  refusing  them  in  such  cases,  even  to   the  truest  saints 
Does  the  opponent  reply :  "  Then  there  is  a  class  of  objects  for 
which  we  are  to  pray  in  uncertainty  ?     How  can  this  consist 
with  faith,  which  is  the  soul  of  true  prayer?"     We  reply:  Ex- 
actly so.     In  our  view,  the  Scriptures  are  full  of  just  such 
prayers.     It  is  only  to  these  extremists  that  there  appears  any 
solecism  in  praying  in  an  uncertainty  of  a  specific  answer.    For 
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the  sober  believer  knows,  that  in  any  event  he  has  this  specific 
promise,  that,  whether  the  petition  be  granted  or  withheld,  all 
shall  *'work  together  for  his  good."  And  this  is  enough  for  a 
submissive  faith. 

To  proceed  now  to  direct  refutation,  our  first  objection  to  the 
theory  before  us,  is,  that  it  calls  its  unwarranted  petitions 
*' prayers  of  faith;"  but  unless  there  is  a  "warrant,  there  is  no 
basis  for  faith.  Have  we  a  warrant  ut  down  in  the  Scriptures, 
for  demanding  of  God  explicitly  the  raising  up  of  a  valued 
ministerial  comrade  off  a  dying  bed — as  Luther  is  said  to  have 
done  in  the  case  of  Melancthon  ?  For  explicitly  claiming  of 
God,  that  he  shall  make  his  people  put  their  hands  in  their 
pockets  and  give  us  all  the  money  for  rescuing  two  thousand 
little  negroes  from  the  temporal  and  eternal  ruin  to  which 
Yankee  philanthropy  (?)  has  consigned  them  ?  For  curing  us  of 
the  rheumatism  or  the  fever  ?  We  trow  not !  But  if  we  un- 
warrantably work  ourselves  into  a  persuasion  that  we  have  such 
a  pledge,  this  is  not  faith — it  is  ...  .  presumption  !  It  is  in  its 
nature  not  honorable  to  God,  but  dishonorable.  It  is  not  amiably 
and  humbly  pious,  but  wilful  and  arrogant.  God  is  very  for- 
bearing with  his  wayward  children.  He  may  even  answer  such 
improper  petitions,  sometimes  passing  over  their  arrogance  to 
bless  their  zeal  and  disinterestedness  for  tlie  sake  of  his  dear 
Son.     But  this  is  far  from  proving  that  he  sanctions  the  theory. 

2.  The  actual  experience  of  the  best  believers  in  our  day 
refutes  the  theory ;  for  they  often  and  earnestly  deprecate  tem- 
poral evils,  or  seek  innocent  goods,  which  are  not  warded  off  or 
bestowed  according  to  their  prayers.  Shall  all  the  Christian 
widows  and  parents  who  interceded  in  agony,  yet  in  submission, 
beside  the  bed-sides  of  sick  husbands  and  children,  be  told  that 
those  prayers  were  graceless,  because  their  loved  ones  died? 
Away  with  the  cruel  arrogance ! 

3.  We  have  a  surer  proof  in  the  actual  experience  of  Bible 
saints,  whom  we  know  to  have  prayed  graciously.  Of  David 
(2  Samuel  xii.  16-19)  praying  for  the  life  of  his  infant,  which 
did  not  live ;  of  Paul  (2  Cor.  xii.  8-10)  praying  for  the  removal 
of  his  thorn  in  the  flesh,  which  was  not  removed;  and,  above 
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all,  the  venerable  and  hallowed  instance  of  our  Redeemer,  who 
prayed,  "being  in  an  agony,"  "If  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup 
pass  from  me,"  and  yet  drank  it  to^^the  dregs.  Truly,  it  is 
"  enough  for  the  servant  to  be  as  his  Lord  "  ! 

4.  The  Bible  doctrine  of  affliction  refutes  this  theory.  "  God 
scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  receiveth."  Surely  he  does  not 
always  do  this  by  tearing  away  sinful  objects  claimed  by  the 
saints;  it  is  not  the  characteristic  of  saints  to  demand  sinful 
joys  of  their  God.  No,  he  usually  chastises  by  taking  away 
legitimate  joys.  But  unless  the  privation  were  felt  by  the 
victim,  it  would  not  be  chastisement.  The  rod  which  does  not 
smart  gives  no  correction  to  the  child.  But  in  the  approach  of 
this  privation  the  Christian  is  an  active  free  agent.  The  posses- 
sion being  legitimate  and  dear,  he  will  of  course  exercise  his 
Christian  privilege  of  interceding  for  it.  Hence,  were  this 
theory  true,  God's  hand  holding  the  rod  would  be  uniformly 
arrested;  the  true  believer  could  never  meet  chastisement. 

5.  We  may  know,  a  priori,  that  God  would  not  commit  him- 
self to  any  such  theory  of  prayer,  because  the  effect  of  it  would 
be  to  deprive  his  children  of  the  benefit  of  his  own  omniscience. 
Whenever  a  Christian  came  to  him,  in  a  filial  and  trusting  spirit, 
asking  for  a  thing  not  positively  illegitimate,  God's  hands  would 
be  tied.  He  would  be  compelled  by  his  engagement  to  give  it, 
though  he  saw  it  was  on  the  whole  injurious.  For  the  reader 
must  note,  the  possession  of  a  filial,  trusting' spirit  does-not  by 
any  means  make  all  good  people  infallible  in  judgment.  Wit- 
ness the  vagaries  of  the  good  brethren  under  discussion  !  Now, 
do  prudent  human  parents  make  such  rash  promises  to  even 
amiable  children  ?     Still  less  will  our  heavenly  Father. 

But  from  this  conclusive  demonstration  our  brethren  have  an 
evasion.  They  refer  us  to  such  Scriptures  as  Rom.  viii.  26,  27, 
teaching  us  that  believing,  pious,  filial  petitions,  are  such  as  are 
suggested  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  this  Holy  Ghost  has  the 
same  omniscience  and  covenant  love  with  the  Father  and  Son. 
So  that  the  contingency  supposed  can  never  happen — namely, 
that  of  a  desire,  filial,  believing,  and  pious,  and  yet  mischievous. 
They  argue,  moreover,  that  the  believer  may  know  infallibly 
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when  he  has  an  object  before  his  heart  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
prompts  him  to  seek,  by  the  character  of  his  emotions.  If,  say 
they,  the  desire  is  very  strong  and  abiding,  returning  after  many 
postponements — if  the  conscious  motives  are  godly,  when  tried 
by  a  faithful  search  of  the  heart — if  the  temper  of  the  soul, 
while  thus  exercised,  is  amiable  and  filial  towards  God — it  is 
supposed  that  by  these  signs  the  saint  may  know  that  the  omnis- 
cient Spirit,  whose  will  is  in  absolute  harmony  with  the  Father's, 
has  set  him  upon  this  petition ;  and  so,  he  is  sure  to  get  it. 

Now,  it  is  at  this  place  that  the  theory  of  prayer  prevalent 
with  the  Plymouth  Brethren  connects  itself  with  the  scheme 
under  discussion.  Just  such  are  their  speculations.  We  shall 
not  of  course  deny  that  accepted  prayer  is  prompted  by  the 
infallible  Spirit.  Nor  shall  we  deny,  that  such  experiences  in 
praying,  as  are  above  described,  give  comfortable  evidence  of  a 
gracious  state.  (This  is  just  the  theory  of  the  grounds  of  assur- 
ance which  we  assert,  and  the  "Witness"  theology  impugns !)  Nor 
that  they  even  raise  ^some  probable  grounds  of  hope  as  to  the 
specific  answer.  But  from  these  premises  the  desired  result  does 
not  follow.  First,  because  no  Christian  can  certainly  discrimi- 
nate in  his  consciousness,  in  advance  of  the  event,  those  desires 
or  affections  which  a  nature  generally  sanctified  prompts  of  itself, 
and  those  which  the  Holy  Spirit  himself  prompts.  That  this  is 
so,  every  honest  Christian  must  admit  from  his  own  experience. 
That  it  must  be  so,  is  certain  from  this  law,  that  the  Holy  Spirit, 
as  our  Paraclete,  does  not  act  across^  but  with,  our  normal  facul- 
ties of  right  feeling  and  judgment.  He  does  not  supersede,  but 
rectifies,  enlightens,  and  employs  the  natural  faculties  of  under- 
standing, will,  and  affection.  Hence  the  most  distinctly  gracious 
action  of  soul  must  wear  a  perfect  naturalness  to  the  saint's  own 
consciousness,  as  to  its  normal  rise  and  exercise,  as  his  action. 
Only  "by  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them."  For  instance:  this 
persistency  of  desire,  which  is  advanced  as  proof  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  suggesting  the  object,  how  is  the  good  man  to  know 
infallibly  that  it  is  not  the  mere  result  of  the  natural  trait,  a 
determined  will  which  grace  has  not  destroyed,  but  only  curbed? 
This  conscious  disinterestedness  of  motive  may  not  infallibly  be 
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from  the  present,  specific  acting  of  the  Spirit;  for  carnal  men 
have  done  disinterested  things.  This  amiability  of  frame  may 
be  as  much  from  human  love,  as  from  divine.  And  what  degree 
of  these  indefinite  measures  of  desire  or  feeling  shall  amount  to 
proof?  But  second,  it  does  not  follow  from  such  gracious  frames 
that  God  intends  to  give  the  specific  gift,  because  in  the  Bible 
his  Spirit  has  several  times  given  the  frames  and  withheld  the 
gifts.  Paul  doubtless  prayed  for  the  removal  of  his  "thorn,*' 
with  just  such  frames ;  but  it  was  not  removed.  We  have  a  more 
sacred  instance  in  the  prayer  of  Gethsemane.  Does  one  ask, 
how  can  God  consistently  communicate  such  frames  to  the  peti- 
tioner, when  he  does  not  intend  to  grant  the  petition  ?  We 
answer,  it  may  very  well  be  that  he  communicates  them  to  pre- 
pare his  saint  to  profit  by  the  refusal.  Vide  2  Cor.  xii.  10.  And 
these  are  the  grounds  which  sustain  us  in  saying,  that  so  far  as 
the  believer  can  certainly  know  what  petitions  are  "  according 
to  God's  will,"  he  learns  it  from  the  written  Scriptures  alone, 
and  from  no  anticipative  surmises  about  the  "leadings  of  provi- 
dence," or  the  frames  of  pious  feeling  observed  in  himself. 

IV.  But  the  Locus  Palmarius  of  the  Plymouth  theology  is 
the  pre-millennial  advent  of  Christ.  Pre-adventists,  though 
claiming  a  literal  scheme  of  interpretation  for  the  unfulfilled 
prophecies,  differ  much  among  themselves.  But  the  Plymouth 
theologians  in  America  appear  to  agree  in  the  doctrine  of  two 
resurrections,  separated  by  the  millennium:  the  first  of  the  elect 
dead,  with  the  change  of  saints  then  living;  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  (as  in  Acts  i.  2),  at  the  former  date;  the  destruction  at 
that  date  also  of  all  unbelievers,  save  elect  Israel,  who  will  be 
converted  by  the  Advent;  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  in  Jeru- 
salem, with  the  risen  saints  in  glorified  bodies;  the  resurrection 
of  the  non-elect  and  general  judgment  at  the  end  of  that  reign; 
and  especially  the  belief  that  all  the  prophecies  preliminary  to 
Christ's  return  are  now  fulfilled,  or  nearly  so,  insomuch  that 
every  saint  should  expect  to  see  that  Advent  in  his  day,  rather 
than  bodily  death.  This  present  expectation  seems  to  be  made 
by  them  the  test  of  a  vigorous  faith  and  pious  "love  for  the 
Lord's  appearing." 
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We  do  not  design,  in  the  end  of  a  discussion  already  too  long, 
to  go  into  a  full  refutation,  pr  to  establish  an  opposite  scheme  of 
explanation  for  unfulfilled  prophecy.  Our  remaining  purpose 
is,  rather  to  leave  a  declaration  and  dissent  in  the  form  of  a  few 
statements. 

In  our  view,  the  Pre-Adventist  scheme  of  exposition  is  in 
reality  no  more  literal  than  ours,  and  it  solves  no  difficulties  in 
the  understanding  of  unfulfilled  prophecies,  while  it  raises  some 
insoluble  ones.  The  effects  claimed  for  it,  as  to  edification  and 
experimental  faith,  are  wholly  illusory.  And  it  involves  some 
consequences  inconsistent  with  Scripture,  and  injurious  to  God's 
cause.  We  claim  that  if  the  old  scheme  be  completed  by  this 
proposition,  that  this  earth  regenerated  will  be,  after  the  final 
eonsumviation,  the  everlasting  home  of  the  Church  and  her  Mes- 
siah, (according  to  2  Peter  iii.  13;  Rev.  xxi.  1  to  3,)  then  that 
plan  will  have  every  advantage  in  reconciling  the  prophecies 
claimed  for  Pre-Adventism,  without  its  difficulties.     But, 

1.  It  requires  us  to  do  violence  to  many  predictions  of  events 
yet  to  be  fulfilled  before  Christ's  return.  And  it  cannot  bo 
necessary  to  the  highest  edification  and  *'love  of  the  Lord's 
appearing,"  for  us,  in  our  day,to  expect  the  Advent  rather  than 
our  death,  because  Paul,  Augustine,  Calvin,  could  not  have 
done  so.  Had  they  cherished  that  hope,  time  has  now  stub- 
bornly proved  that  they  would  have  erred.  Was  delusion  then 
a  desirable  means  of  Christian  edification? 

2.  It  is  unfavorable  to  a  faithful  performance  of  ecclesiastical 
duties,  as  witness  the  disorganising  tendencies  of  the  Plymouth 
Brethren.  If  no  visible  Church,  however  orthodox,  is  to  be 
Christ's  instrument  for  overthrowing  Satan's  kingdom  here — 
if  Christ  is  to  sweep  the  best  of  them  away  as  so  much  rubbish, 
along  with  all  *' world-powers,"  at  his  Advent — if  it  is  our  duty 
to  expect  and  desire  this  catastrophe  daily,  who  does  not  see 
that  we  shall  feel  very  slight  value  for  ecclesiastical  ties  and 
duties?  And  should  we  differ  unpleasantly  from  our  Church 
courts,  we  shall  be  tempted  to  feel  that  it  is  pious  to  spurn  them. 
Are  we  not  daily  praying  for  an  event  which  will  render  them 
useless  lumber  ?   See  how  the  "Waymarks"  almost  argue  this  con- 
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elusion,  and  confess  the  lamentable  influences  upon  the  useful- 
ness of  such  men  asMalan  and  the  Haldanes,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  7,  8l 
But  has  not  Christ  ordained  a  visible  Church  with  its  officers 
and  duties?  How  else  can  it  be  constituted,  than  by  denomina- 
tions, misnamed  "sects"?  If  all  of  ours  are  too  bad  to  be 
retained  and  reformed  (even),  let  the  Plymouth  Brethren  organise 
a  better  one  and  stick  to  it,  as  Christ  commands. 

3.  The  Pre-Advent  scheme  disparages  the  present,  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  means  committed  to  the 
Church  for  the  conversion  of  sinners.  It  thus  tends  to  discour- 
age faith  and  missionary  effort.  See  how,  in  the  Waymarks^ 
Vol.  VI.,  pp.  252,  253,  our  hopes  of  further  prosperity  for  the 
Church  are  travestied,  as  though  they  were  mere  carnal  expec- 
tations. Whereas  Christ  represents  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  this  his  dispensation,  as  so  desirable,  that  it  was  expe- 
dient for  him  to  go  away  that  the  Paraclete  might  come.  John 
xvi.  7.  Pre-Adventism  represents  it  as  so  undesirable  that 
every  saint  ought  to  pray  for  its  immediate  abrogation.  Incre- 
dulity as  to  the  conversion  of  the  world  by  the  "means  of  grace" 
is  hotly,  and  even  scornfully,  inferred  from  visible  results  and 
experiences,  in  a  temper  which  we  confess  appears  to  us  the 
same  with  that  of  unbelievers  in  2  Peter  iii.  4:  "Where  is  the 
promise  of  his*  coming?"  etc.  They  seem  to  us  to  "judge  the 
Lord  by  feeble  sense,"  instead  of  "trusting  him  for  his  grace." 
It  is  an  essential  and  cherished  idea  with  them,  that  to  the  end 
the  elect  are  to  be  a  "little  flock'*  among  men.  The  only  object 
they  profess  for  missionary  exertions,  is  to  gather  out  this  elect 
seed  from  the  mass,  so  as  to  clear  the  way  for  Christ's  coming 
to  destroy  it.  Such  expectations  are  unfavorable  to  missionary 
spirit.  No  man  can  use  the  means  of  grace  which  he  habitually 
disparages  as  means  for  the  world's  conversion,  as  heartily  as  he 
should.  In  order  to  be  as  zealous  where  his  best  expectation  is 
to  be  to  fellow  men  "a  savour  of  death  unto  death,"  the  evan- 
gelist must  be  more  or  less  than  a  man. 

4.  This  scheme  is  unfavorable  to  the  promise  of  Israel's  in- 
gathering, so  clearly  stated  in  prophecy.  True,  it  teaches  that 
Israel  will  be  saved  after  (immediately  after)  and  by  means  of 
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the  Advent;  but  most  inconsistently.  For  first,  St.  Paul  says, 
they  are  to  come  in  "with  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles;  "but  Pre- 
Adventism  expects  no  such  fulness.  Second,  he  says  they  shall 
be  regrafted  into  "their  own  olive  tree,"  which  is  the  visible 
Church.  But  Pre-Adventism  holds  that  Christ's  coming  will 
abolish  the  visible  Church.  Third,  where  shall  unbelieving  Israel 
be  put  during  the  terrors  of  the  first  resurrection  and  universal 
fires  which  are  to  destroy  all  other  unbelievers?  Last,  the 
scheme  is  unscriptural  in  expecting  Jews  to  be  savingly  impressed 
by  outward  catastrophes,  whom  the  truth  of  the  word  cannot 
impress.  "If  they  believe  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither 
would  they  believe  though  one  went  unto  them  from  the  dead." 
Christ's  first  advent  could  not  convert  Israel ;  why  should  his 
second  ? 

The  Pre-Advent  theory  tends  to  two  errors :  a  sensuous  or 
animal  happiness  in  the  millennial  state,  and  a  disparagement  of 
the  blessedness  of  Christian  souls  in  their  disembodied  state. 
According  to  that  scheme,  the  latter  state  is  less  desirable  or 
blessed  than  the  millennial;  for  Pre-Adventists  insist  that  we 
shall  hope  and  pray  for  an  entrance  into  the  millennium,  far 
rather  than  into  the  disembodied  state  of  the  blessed  dead. 
Again,  they  must  admit  that  the  millennial  grade  is  lower  than 
the  heavenly  state  which  follows  the  final  judgment ;  for  then 
the  Bride  enters  into  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb.  The 
millennial  state,  then,  is  lower  than  the  heavenly;  and  the  dis- 
embodied state  lower  than  the  millennial.  This  last  must  then 
be  quite  low  indeed.  Thus  is  explained  the  tendency  seen  in 
many  millennarians,  as  Bickersteth,  and  the  Waymarks,  Vol. 
VIIL,  p.  152,  etc.,  to  depreciate  the  blessedness  of  the  departed. 
Some  tend  to  make  it  an  unconscious,  or  at  most,  a  semi-conscious 
state.  Again,  in  the  heavenly,  or  highest  state,  saints  are 
"  equal  unto  the  angels,  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in  mar- 
riage." But  the  millennial  is  an  inferior  state  to  this.  There- 
fore it  may  be  surmised  that,  in  it,  the  saints  will  marry !  The 
reader  should  know,  that  many  British  Pre-Adventists,  at  least, 
boldly  avow  this,  and  other  sensuous  features,  to  a  degree  worthy 
only  of  an  ancient  Chiliast. 
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6.  Pre-Adventists  usually  claim  that  their  expectation  of  the 
Lord's  coming  is  peculiarly  promotive  of  spiritual-mindedness, 
strong  faith,  and  close  walking  with  God.  A  Christian  who  had 
not  adopted  their  scheme,  is  represented  as  exclaiming,  when  it 
was  unfolded,  "If  I  believed  so,  I  must  live  near  my  Saviour 
indeed!"  If  he  did,  he  exclaimed  foolishly.  For  first,  did  not 
God  give  one  and  the  same  system  of  sanctification  to  us  and  to 
primitive  Christians  ?  But  these  could  not  have  cherished  the 
expectation  of  seeing  the  "personal  advent"  before  death;  for 
stubborn  facts  have  proved  that  it  was  not  less  than  1800  years 
distant.  Second,  every  Christian,  even  if  he  is  a  Pre-Advont- 
ist,  must  know  that  it  is  far  more  probable  his  body  will  die 
before  the  "advent,"  than  that  he  willlive  to  see  it.  All 
admit  that  in  a  few  years  the  body  must  die.  Then  the  season 
of  repentance  will  be  done;  the  spiritual  state  of  our  souls  de- 
cided forever,  and  our  spirits  reunited  to  a  glorified  Redeemer  in 
a  better  world  than  this.  Now,  if  there  is  faith,  these  certain- 
ties contain  more  wholesome  stimulus  for  it,  than  can  possibly  be 
presented  in  the  surmises  of  any  Pre-Adventist  theory.  The 
only  reason  the  latter  is  to  any  persons  more  exciting,  is  the 
romance  attaching  to  it ;  the  same  reason  which  enabled  the  false 
prophet.  Miller,  to  drive  multitudes  into  wild  alarm  by  the  dream 
of  approaching  judgment,  who  were  unmoved  by  the  sober  cer- 
tainty of  approaching  death.  The  hope  of  us  common  Chris- 
tians is  to  meet  oiir  glorified  Lord  very  certainly  and  very  soon 
(when  our  bodies  die)  in  the  other  world.  It  passes  our  wits  to 
see  how  a  less  certain  hope  of  meeting  him  in  this  world  (a 
worse  one)  can  evince  more  "love  for  his  appearing." 

7.  We  close  with  the  remark,  that  Pre-Adventism  is  directly 
against  our  Standards.  So  far  as  we  can  now  remember,  the 
word  millennium  does  not  occur  in  them ;  and,  on  the  question, 
whether  the  whole  race  of  man  will  be  converted  in  the  latter 
day,  they  observe  a  wise  silence.  But  they  distinctly  teach  one 
resurrection,  and  the  only  remaining  advent  of  our  Lord  at  the 
judgment-day.  They  utterly  ignore  the  Pre-Adventist's  "per- 
sonal reign  of  Christ"  on  earth.  See  Shorter  Catechism,  Q. 
28th;  Confession,  Chapter  VIII.,  Sec.  4,  ("shall  return  to  judge 
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men  and  angels  at  the  end  of  the  world.")  Chapter  XXXIL, 
Sec.  2;  Larger  Catechism,  Q.  53,  56. 

We  would  humbly  submit,  then,  that  the  Presbyterian  who 
desires  to  be  a  Pre-Adventist,  is  bound  in  candor  to  move  for  a 
revision  of  our  Standards  on  these  points. 


ARTICLE    11. 


OUR  EDUCATIONAL  POLICY.* 


A  Convention,  called  under  the  recommendation  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  1870,  met  in  the  city  of  Huntsville,  Alabama, 
in  last  May,  and  spent  several  days  in  considering  "  the  whole 
subject  of  the  educational  policy  of  our  Presbyterian  Church." 
There  were  able  men  in  that  body,  and  the  results  to  which  they 
arrived  in  their  deliberations  are  worthy  of  the  earnest  attention 
of  the  entire  Church.  They  are  embodied  in  a  report  which  was 
adopted,  with  certain  amendments,  by  the  Assembly  as  its  own 
deliverance  on  the  subject.  That  report  has  been  issued  in  the 
form  of  a  circular  letter,  and  is  now  before  all  the  churches  for 
their  consideration. 

That  paper  does  not  purport  to  be  a  final  sefetlement  of  the 
question  of  the  educational  policy  of  our  Church.  The  question 
is  still  open  for  discussion.  The  report  only  claims  to  set  forth 
"certain  well  established  principles  which  were  reached  with 
entire  harmony."  It  was  characterised  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wills, 
the  able  chairman  of  the  Committee  that  brought  in  the  report, 
"as  a  complete  compromise,  and  as  not  representing  fully  the 
views  of  a  single  member  of  the  body."  The  compromise  did 
not  consist  in  blending  together,  by  mutual  concessions,  the  dis- 
harmonious views  of  different  parties,  but  in  the  agreement  of 


*This  Review  being  an  open  journal  upon  sundry  questions,  we  cheer- 
fully admit  this  communication  without  committing  ourselves  to  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  the  esteemed  writer. — Eds.  S.  P.  R. 
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all  parties  not  to  push  the  subject  farther  than  they  could  all  go 
together  in  harmony.  The  action  of  the  late  Assembly  only 
comes  up  to  the  point  where  a  divergence  of  opinion  begins;  the 
compromise  was  the  mutual  agreement  of  all  parties  to  pause  at 
that  point — for  the  present.  The  great  points  at  issue  in  regard 
to  the  establishment  and  control  of  a  central  university  for  *'the 
higher  education"  were  not  settled  by  compromise,  or  in  any 
other  wa^  ;  they  were  simply  postponed.  The  paper  truthfully 
expresses  the  views  of  all  parties  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does 
not  fully  represent  the  views  of  any  party,  because  it  does  not 
extend  out  into  the  debatable  ground.  In  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  proposed  university,  it  was  the  unanimous  judgment 
of  the  Assembly,  that  ''our  people  at  large  are  not  prepared  to 
enter  at  once  upon  the  important  enterprise  of  putting  such  an 
institution  into  immediate  operation."  Thus  far  all  parties  were 
agreed.  There  were  those  in  the  Assembly  that  doubt  the  de- 
sirableness of  the  proposed  university  at  any  future  time.  They 
were  willing,  however,  for  the  Trustees  to  be  authorised  to 
receive  and  hold  in  trust  any  donations  that  may  be  given  for 
the  cause  of  a  future  university.  They  neither  expect  nor 
desire  to  see  the  university-scheme  come  to  anything;  they  were, 
however,  perfectly  willing  to  let  the  university-men  have  a  fair 
and  safe  opportunity  to  see  what  they  can  do.  The  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  nature  of  control  over  said  university,  in  regard  to 
which  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Church, 
was  postponed  to  some  future  Assembly.  In  view  of  what  the 
Assembly  has  done,  and  also  of  what  it  has  not  done,  but  speci- 
fied as  work  to  be  done  at  some  future  day,  it  is  very  clear  that 
our  educational  policy  is  not  a  settled  question.  The  question 
is  still  open ;  and  we  have  a  few  thoughts  on  the  subject  which 
we  wish  to  place  before  our  brethren  for  their  consideration. 

What  do  we  mean  by  the  educational  poHcy  of  any  corporate 
body  ?  Clearly  that  system  of  education  which  is  best  adapted 
to  protect  and  promote  the  interests  of  the  said  corporation. 
What  are  the  interests  of  our  Presbyterian  Church  which  are  to 
be  protected  and  promoted  by  its  educational  policy  ?  They 
seem  to  us  to  be  the  following: 
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1.  To  conserve  to  our  own  Church  the  children  of  our  own 
families,  and  to  have  them  thoroughly  instructed  and  indoctri- 
nated in  the  peculiar  principles  and  practices  of  Presbyterianism. 

2.  To  augment  the  aggressive  power  of  our  Church,  and  to 
increase  its  influence  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  now 
outside  of  our  organisation,  to  the  end  that  as  many  of  them  as 
possible  may  be  brought  under  the  control  of  the  spirit  and  prin- 
ciples of  Presbyterianism,  and  ultimately  within  the  pale  of  our 
Church. 

3.  To  raise  up  among  ourselves,  out  of  the  number  of  our 
own  children  conserved  to  our  communion,  and  of  those  brought, 
into  it  from  other  families,  a  body  of  able  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  who  shall  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principles  and 
spirit  of  our  Presbyterianism,  and  thoroughly  prepared,  intel- 
lectually, morally,  and  spiritually,  to  be  efficient  workmen  in  the 
holy  ministry. 

4.  To  train  up  our  entire  membership,  both  men  and  women, 
in  the  knowledge  and  spirit  of  our  doctrines  and  principles. 

5.  These  vital  interests  being  guarded  and  protected  by  our 
educational  policy,  a  very  desirable  and  most  important  result 
will  inevitably  follow — the  educational  influence  will  be  both 
extensively  and  intensely  felt  upon  the  whole  country,  and 
eventually  upon  the  entire  world. 

It  will  be  noticed,  that,  in  this  statement  of  the  interests  which 
our  educational  policy  is  to  protect  and  promote,  we  have  left 
out  of  view  the  end  of  education  abstractly  viewed  as  education. 
We  have  not  done  so  by  oversight.  Every  system  of  education 
must  have  its  fundamental  design  to  be  the  fullest  development 
of  man  as  man.  That  is  the  end  of  education  viewed  abstractly 
as  education.  But  that  is  not  the  question  now  under  consider- 
ation ;  our  question  is.  What  is  the  best  educational  policy  for  a 
certain  corporate  body?  that  is,  How  can  the  education  of 
those  whom  it  undertakes  to  educate  be  systematised  and"  con- 
ducted, so  that,  while  imparting  the  best  education  to  the  indi- 
viduals in  training,  the  best  and  highest  interest  of  the  corpo- 
ration as  a  whole  will  be  subserved  ?  We  must  carefully  distin- 
guish between  these  two  points;  the  one  is  the  abstract  question, 
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what  is  the  best  system  of  education  for  the  highest  development 
of  man  as  man  ?  the  other  is,  how  can  that  best  system  of  edu- 
cation be  administered  by  a  given  corporation  for  the  fullest 
development  of  its  interests  as  a  corporation? 

The  latter  question  is  the  one  we  have  under  consideration. 
On  this  subject  we  must  take  enlarged  and  liberal  views.  The 
eye  of  the  discussion  must  range  far  and  sweep  wide.  When  the 
Church  comes  to  legislate  on  this  subject,  its  legislation  will  not 
be  for  one  section  nor  for  one  day,  but  for  the  whole  Church  and 
for  all  time  to  come. 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  say  what  is  the  best  educational 
policy  for  the  State,  or  for  some  other  Church,  or  for  our  Church 
under  different  conditions  and  circumstances ;  but  our  question 
is,  What  is  the  best  educational  policy  for  our  Presbyterian 
Church  considered  just  as  it  is  in  its  actual  facts  and  reasonable 
probabilities  ?  Our  policy  must  be  one  adapted  to  meet  our  edu- 
cational necessities,  and  at  the  same  time  its  expenses  must  be 
within  the  limits  of  our  pecuniary  abilities.  We  want  a  policy 
practicable  for  our  work,  and  possible  for  our  means.  A  scheme 
might  be  consistent  with  itself,  perfect  in  its  theory,  beautiful  in 
its  conception,  grand  in  its  development,  and  in  every  way  mag- 
nificent on  paper;  and,  still,  it  may  have  attached  to  it  the  fatal 
difficulty  of  utter  impracticability  under  our  circumstances.  We 
want  no  Plato  to  dream  out  for  us  an  ideal  republic,  which  can 
never  be  realised  except  in  the  luxurious  land  of  his  own  rich 
fancy ;  nor  More  to  plan  for  us  a  Utopia,  which  can  find  a  location 
only  in  some  romantic  isle  of  the  broad  sea  of  imagination. 
Any  such  an  educational  policy  would  be  as  likelj  to  benefit  the 
inhabitants  of  Neptune  as  the  members  of  our  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  far  less  likely  to  waste  their  money  and  otherwise 
to  do  them  damage.  We  want  an  educational  policy,  practica- 
ble under  our  circumstances,  adapted  not  only  to  give  to  those 
to  be  educated  a  systematic  and  thorough  physical,  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religious  training,  but  also  to  exercise  an  aggressive 
influence  on  the  outside  world,  so  as  to  bring  into  our  schools 
the  children  of  those  not  decided  in  their  religious  tenets,  and  to 
raise  up  among  those  of  our  own  children  conserved  to  our  com- 
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munion,  and  others  brought  into  it,  an  able  and  eflBcient  minis- 
try, and  to  train  up  in  our  Church  an  ever  increasing  member- 
ship of  men  and  women  who  shall  be  intelligently  and  earnestly 
devoted  to  the  principles  and  interests  of  our  Zion — the  grand 
result  of  all  being  the  advancement  of  the  intelligence,  strength, 
respectability,  purity,  and  influence  of  our  Presbyterian  Church. 
We  would  not  have  our  educational  policy  to  be  narrow  and  sec- 
tarian; we  would  have  it  to  be  broad,  "but  at  the  same  time 
strictly  and  emphatically  denominational.  We  are  surrounded 
by  other  branches  of  the  Church,  some  of  which  do  not  try  to 
conceal  their  purpose  and  earnest  efforts  to  proselyte  the  chil- 
dren of  our  communion  into  their  own;  others  are  insidiously 
and  secretly  prosecuting  with  vigor,  and  in  some  quarters  with 
alarming  success,  their  efforts  at  proselytism.  This  work  is  done 
principally  through  their  institutions  of  learning.  Self-preser- 
vation is  said  to  be  the  first  law  of  nature;  and  ruin  and  dis- 
grace will,  sooner  or  later,  come  to  that  individual  or  corporation 
that  fails  to  defend  and  protect  itself  when  its  vital  interests  are 
assailed.  If  those  proselyting  denominations  are  better  than 
ours,  let  us  all  go  over  to  them  en  masse;  if  they  are  not  as 
good  as  ours,  then  let  us  put  forth  and  sustain  the  most  earnest 
and  systematic  efforts,  not  only  to  retain  all  our  own  children, 
but  also  to  bring  under  our  control  and  into  our  communion  as 
many  as  possible  from  the  outside  world.  This  work  of  self- 
protection  and  denominational  advancement,  is  to  be  effected 
mainly  through  the  instrumentality  and  influence  of  our  institu- 
tions of  learning. 

We  now  have  before  us  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  great  and 
vital  interests  which  are  to  be  protected  and  promoted  by  our 
educational  policy.  Will  one  grand  central  university  meet  and 
accomplish  these  desirable  ends?  or,  i|^ there  some  other  scheme 
better  adapted  to  the  present  necessities  and  circumstamces  of 
our  Church?  That  such  a  central  institution  for  the  "higher 
learning"  as  is  proposed,  if  we  only  had,  or  could  get  it,  would 
exert  a  potent  influence  in  protecting  and  advancing  many  of 
our  most  important  interests,  no  one  can  deny.  That  point  has 
been  made  out  beyond  a  doubt.     When  we  look  at  the  advan- 
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tages  that  would  accrue  to  our  Church  from  such  an  institution, 
and  shut  our  eyes  to  all  our  other  educational  necessities,  we 
feel  that  the  Church  must  have  such  an  institution  without  any 
delay,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  do  without  it,  and  that  every 
other  educational  interest  must  be  made  second  and  subsidiary 
to  this  scheme.  The  scheme  of  this  grand  university  is  a  taking 
idea;  when  it  was  first  suggested  by  the  great  Dr.  Thornwell  in 
the  Convention  that  met  during  the  meetings  of  the  Assembly 
in  Augusta,  we  were  captivated  with  it.  It  rose  up  in  the  gran- 
deur of  its  conception  and  the  magnificence  of  its  proposal,  and 
dazzled  our  eyes.  The  only  question  we  then  asked  was,  Is  it 
possible  ?  Shall  we  live  to  see  it  an  accomplished  fact  in  our 
history  ?  For  a  while  we  were  like  those  who  have  been  looking 
into  the  face  of  the  sun — when  we  turned  our  eyes  away,  we 
could  not  see  anything  else.  But  after  we  had  gotten  somewhat 
accustomed  to  the  grand  conception,  we  began  to  inquire  about 
its  practicability  and  utility.  We  could  still  see  so  many  im- 
portant interests  that  such  an  institution,  if  it  should  even  come 
into  existence,  will  subserve,  that  we  were  at  first  inclined  to  fall 
in  with  the  views  of  the  great  and  good  men  who  are  the  advo- 
cates of  the  University-scheme  as  the  educational  policy  for  our 
Presbyterian  Church;  but,  as  we  have  advanced  with  our  inves- 
tigations, we  can  now  see  so  many  of  the  most  vital  and  impor- 
tant interests  of  our  Church  which  must  be  reached  by  our 
educational  policy,  and  which  can  never  be  touched  by  this 
grand  university-scheme,  that  we  have  begun  to  look  upon  the 
scheme  with  some  degree  of  disfavor.  As  preventing  us  from 
going  over  to  the  side  of  the  university-men,  we  were  met  with 
certain  difficulties  which  we  will  here  state,  and  upon  which  we 
invoke  their  criticism.  Let  them  be  put  to  the  severest  test. 
Let  them  be  put  into  the  crucible  of  criticism,  and  subjected  to 
the  white  heat  of  debate;  if  they  volatilize  and  pass  away  in 
fumes,  it  will  be  well  to  have  them  exploded;  but,  if  they  are 
found  to  be  true  and  deep  principles,  involving  the  present  neces- 
sities and  vital  interests  of  the  Church,  they  must  not  be  neglect- 
ed for  remoter  possibilities,  nor  for  advantages  that  are  problem- 
atical. 
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1.  The  first  great  interest  to  be  subserved  by  our  educational 
policy,  is,  the  conservation  of  the  children  of  the  Church  under 
its  own  control,  and  to  its  own  membership.  To  reach  this  end, 
our  educational  influence  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
while  they  are  yet  children,  and  must  follow  them  through  all 
the  years  in  which  they  are  forming  their  opinions  and  charac- 
ters. When  the  fact  comes  to  be  known,  it  will  be  found  that 
most  of  those,  who  are  won  over  from  our  Church  to  other  de- 
nominations, did  not  have  any  Presbyterian  opinion  or  character 
drilled  into  them  in  the  early  and  formative  period  of  their  lives. 
Early  youth  is  the  see4-time  of  life — the  period  in  which  our 
opinions  are  adopted  and  characters  formed.  Religious  opinions 
are  the  earliest  received,  and  the  longest  retained.  The  uni- 
versity, even  were  it  now  in  existence,  would  not  reach  the  chil- 
dren and  youth  of  the  Church  in  the  formative  period  of  their 
lives.  Very  few  young  men  would  go  the  university  before  they 
are  twenty;  and  four-fifths  of  the  membership  of  the  Church  are 
converted  previous  to  that  age.  The  young  men  converted 
while  at  schools  under  the  influence  of  other  denominations, 
would  be  likely  to  seek  their  *' higher  education"  in  their  insti- 
tutions. Thus,  unless  our  educational  policy  should  reach  the 
children  in  their  earliest  years,  they  would  be  turned  away  from 
any  university  we  might  have  for  the  "higher  education." 

We  are  also  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact,  that  not  more  than  one 
young  man  out  of  ten  in  any  Church  seeks  the  "higher  edu- 
cation." The  university-scheme  makes  provision  for  the  one^ 
and  lets  the  other  nine  go  wherever  they  can  find  such  edu- 
cational advantages  as  they  want.  Through  the  educational 
policy  of  one  central  institution  common  to  the  whole  body,  our 
educational  influence  would  be  brought  to  bear  only  indirectly 
upon  the  great  masses  of  the  Church.  It  would  be  a  provision 
for  the  few,  leaving  out  the  many. 

This  scheme  would  expend  the  educational  resources  of  the 
Church  on  the  male  populatioa,  and  leave  the  female  portion  un- 
provided for.  Just  here  is  where  our  Church  is  making  a  fatal 
mistake.  We  give  more  attention  and  money  to  provide  edu- 
cational d,dvantages  for  our  sons  than  we  do  for  our  daughters. 
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The  result  has  been  the  loss  of  many  a  noble  woman  to  our 
Church ;  and  for  one,  we  regard  the  loss  to  the  Church  of  a 
highly  educated  and  deeply  pious  woman  as  about  equal  to  the 
loss  of  an  earnest  and  faithful  minister  of  the  gospel.  Under 
our  present  system  of  education  we  do  turn  Out  a  company  of 
ministers,  that,  for  intelligence  and  thorough  education,  are  not 
equalled  by  the  ministry  of  any  other  Church  in  the  world;  but, 
notwithstanding  this  fact,  other  denominations  are  growing  faster 
than  we  are,  through  the  instrumentality  and  influence  of  their 
excellent  institutions  for  female  learning.  While  we  let  other 
denominations  educate  our  girls,  the  natural  result  will  be,  that 
many  of  them  will  go  over  to  those  denominations;  and  our  edu- 
cated young  men  will  naturally  and  properly  seek  educated 
young  ladies  for  wives,  and  many  of  them  will  marry  some  of 
those  young  ladies  who  have  gone  from  us,  and  then  follow  them 
into  their  adopted  churches.  Here  is  a  great  leak  in  our  com- 
munion which  ought  to  be  stanched  by  a  change  in  our  edu- 
cational policy.  We  should  give  as  much  attention,  and  spend 
as  much  money  for  the  promotion  of  the  thorough  and  Presby- 
terian education  of  our  daughters,  as  for  our  sons.  Through 
our  neglect  at  this  point  an  artery  has  been  opened  at  which  the 
Church  is  bleeding,  if  not  to  death,  most  certainly  to  weakness. 
We  must  stop  this  drain  on  our  very  life-blood. 

2.  We  have  seen  the  total  inadequacy  of  the  university- 
scheme  to  conserve  to  our  Church  our  own  sons  and  daughters. 
Will  it  constitute  the  most  efficient  power  in  the  Church  for 
aggression  upon  the  outside  world  ?  Will  it  attract  large  num- 
bers to  its  halls  from  beyond  our  own  communion,  and  then  turn 
them  out  as  thoroughly  educated  Presbyterians?  It  will  not 
begin  to  attract  any  large  outside  patronage,  until  it  shall  have 
made  for  itself  a  famous  name.  It  must  become  great  and 
famous  before  it  can  become  aggressive,  any  more  than  our  col- 
leges are  at  the  present  day.  That  result  is  far  off  in  the  very 
distant  future.  If  the  university  should  stand  alone,  it  will 
even  then  exert  a  very  restricted  and  limited  influence  in  this 
line.  We  have  already  shown  that  the  religious  opinions  and 
characters  of  youths  are  formed  before  they  are  ready  to  seek 
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the  "higher  education"  of  the  university.  It  will  follow, 
therefore,  that  even  when  men  of  other  churches  begin  to  be 
attracted  to  the  great  university  by  its  high  literary  and  scien- 
tific advantages,  they  will  usually  go  away  from  it  with  precisely 
the  same  religious  beliefs  they  had  when  they  entered.  If  we 
would  have  our  educational  policy  to  reach  and  influence  the 
children  of  the  outside  world,  it  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  while  they  are  yet  children.  We  can  only  make  aggres- 
sion, and  win  other  children  to  our  communion,  in  the  same  way 
and  through  the  same  instrumentalities  by  which  our  own  chil- 
dren are  to  be  conserved  to  our  own  Church.  Unless  this  is 
done,  when  they  are  grown  up  they  will  not  go  to  your  grand 
Presbyterian  university;  or,  if  a  few  of  them  should  go,  they 
will  come  back  no  more  Presbyterians  than  they  were  when  they 
entered. 

3.  We  can  see  many  very  great  advantages  that  would  result 
to  the  Church  from  a  central  university  of  the  highest  grade. 
It  will  be  a  great  and  very  useful  thing  whenever  the  Church 
shall  find  itself  "prepared  to  enter  upon  the  important  enterprise 
of  putting  such  an  institution  into  operation."  Very  wisely  did 
the  Assembly  determine,  that  the  day  for  entering  upon  that 
grand  enterprise  has  not  yet  come.  It  may  come;  and  it  may 
come  much  sooner  than  many  think.  What  we  have  now  to  do 
is,  to  lay  a  broad  and  deep  foundation,  and  build  up  to  the  right 
place  for  the  university  to  come  in.  It  will  then  become  a  ne- 
cessity; and,  after  it  once  becomes  an  absolute  necessity,  it  will 
not  be  long  in  becoming  an  actual  fact.  We  will  now  briefly 
develope  our  scheme  for  the  educational  policy  of  our  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  show  how,  we  think,  the  Church  should  lay 
its  foundation  and  build  up  to  the  university,  and  then  build  the 
grand  university  on  the  top  of  all  for  what  the  last  Assembly 
was  pleased  to  style  the  "higher  education,"  but  which  hence- 
forth in  this  essay  we  will  style  the  "highest  education."  We 
would  have  primary  or  elementary  schools,  high  schools  or 
academies,  higher  schools  or  colleges,  and  the  highest  school  or 
university ;  and  we  would  have  these  classes  and  gradations  of 
schools  for  both  the  sons  and  daughters  of  our  Church. 
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1.  There  should  be  in  every  congregation,  or  in  any  number 
of  congregations  that  could  unite  their  children  in  one  place,  a 
primary  school  for  elementary  education  in  letters,  religion,  and 
Presbyterianism ;  which  school  should  be  under  the  control  of 
the  session  of  the  Church,  or  of  the  sessions  of  all  the  congre- 
gations united  in  it.  This  control  might  be  exercised  directly, 
but  it  would  be  better  to  have  it  in  the  hands  of  a  small  and 
competent  Board  of  Trustees  appointed  from  their  own  number. 
The  control  might  be  thoroughly  Presbyterian  without  being 
ecclesiastical.  This  remark  will  apply  to  each  one  of  the  schools 
that  we  shall  hereafter  designate.  The  property  might  belong 
to  the  Presbyterian  people,  or  it  might  belong  to  the  Presby- 
terian person  who  is  to  teach  the  school.  We  think  that  such  a 
primary  school  as  we  have  indicated,  might  be  put  into  ope- 
ration in  every  community  where  we  have  a  church  in  less  time 
than  a  month.  Let  the  effort  be  made.  If  there  is  a  school  in 
your  congregation  taught  by  a  suitable  Presbyterian,  agree  with 
the  teacher  to  give  him  or  her  the  hearty  support  of  your  united 
patronage,  for  the  privilege  of  such  control  as  has  been  indi- 
cated. If  there  is  not  now  in  existence  in  your  community  a 
school  available  for  your  purpose,  let  one  be  organised  without 
delay,  and  make  the  best  school  in  the  neighborhood.  Unite 
earnestly  your  patronage  upon  it,  and  then  it  will  soon  attract 
outside  patronage,  and  become  self-sustaining.  In  these  primary 
schools  we  would  have  the  boys  and  girls  together;  but,  if  any 
congregation  thinks  differently,  let  them  have  two  schools. 

2.  In  every  Presbytery  there  should  be  at  least  two  high 
schools — academies  or  grammar  schools — one  male  and  the  other 
female.  In  these  schools  we  would  have  the  branches  of  learn- 
ing taught  that  are  usual  in  schools  of  similar  grade,  and  such 
Presbyterian  religious  instructions  and  principles  imparted  as 
would  be  adapted  to  the  age  of  those  gathered  in  them.  Each 
6ne  of  the  schools  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  small 
Board  of  Trustees,  all  of  whom  should  be  clerical  or  lay  com- 
municants of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  They  should  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Presbytery.  In  each  Presbytery  there  should  be 
a  suflficient  number  of  these  high  schools,  both  male  and  female, 
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to  meet  its  demands.  What  we  have  said  about  the  way  in 
which  the  primary  school  might  be  originated,  will,  mutatis  mu- 
tandis, apply  to  these  high  schools.  In  one  year's  time  every 
Presbytery  could  acquire  control  over  schools  now  in  operation, 
or']put  new  ones  under  their  control  into  operation. 

3.  EveryjSynod  that  is -strong  enough,  or  a  union  of  adjacent 
Synods,  should  have  at  least  two  higher  schools  or  colleges  for 
education  in  the  higher  branches  of  literature,  arts,  and  sciences — 
one  male  and  one  female.  These  higher  schools  should  be  first- 
class  colleges,  endowed,  incorporated,  and  in  every  way  equipped 
and  furnished  to  give  a  thorough  and  liberal  education ;  and  they 
should  be^under  the'control  of  a  small  and  competent  Board  of 
Trustees  designated  by  the  Synod  or  Synods  to  which  said  col- 
leges belong. 

For  our  young  men  we  have  already  in  operation  a  suflScient 
number  of  these  colleges  to  meet  our  present  demands.  The 
Assembly  did  wisely  in  discouraging  their  multiplication  under 
our  present  circumstances,  and  in  recommending  those  Synods 
adjacent  to  such'colleges  now  in  operation  "to  concentrate  upon 
them  their^  interest,  their  means,  their  patronage,  and  their 
prayers." 

We  wish  that  the  Assembly  could  have  done  more  than,  simply 
because  it  was  timely,  "speak  a  word  of  encouragement  to  those 
of  our  brethren  engaged  in  the  education  of  young  ladies."  We 
wish  that  the  Assembly  had  looked  into  that  subject  with  some 
degree  of  interest  and  earnestness,  and  had  not  passed  over  it 
with  a  mere  glance  of  the  eye  and  a  single  word.  Whenever 
our  Church  shall  convince  the  people,  that  we  as  a  Church  feel 
as  deep  and  lively  an  interest  in  the  education  of  our  young  ladies 
as  of  young  men,  then  we  will  be  no  longer  under  the  necessity 
of  exhorting  "our  people  to  send  their  daughters  to  institutions 
where  their  moral  and  religious  training  will  be  in  accordance 
with  the  faith  of  their  fathers."  Why  did  not  exhortation  say, 
"in  accordance  with  the  faith  of  their  mothers"?  Was  it 
because  the  Assembly  was  conscious  that,  as  a  Church,  we  have, 
in  our  institutions  of  learning,  made  no  special  arrangements  to 
guard  and  protect  the  faith  of  our  daughters  ?     As  there  was  so 
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little  earnest  attention  given  to  this  point  when  the  present 
mothers  were  in  their  school-going  days,  perhaps  the  Assemhly' 
did  not  feel  very  certain  as  to  what  the  faith  of  the  mothers  of 
the  present  day  might  be.     The  Church  did  not  look  after  the 
faith  of  the  mothers  when  they  were  in  school.     That  faith,  how- 
ever, is  sound  and  thoroughly  Presbyterian  in  those  mothers 
that  remain  with  us;  but,  because  the  Church  has  not  given  the 
attention  to  the  education  of  her  daughters  that  the  cause  de- 
mands, many  noble  women  have  gone  out  from  us,  and  are  now 
mothers  in  other  communions,  and  are  raising  their  children  and 
exerting  their  influence  not  "in  accordance  with  the  faith  of 
their  fathers,"  because  they  were  not  themselves  educated  in  that 
faith.     As  a  Church,  we   have  been   neglectful  of  this  vital 
interest,  and  we  suffer  loss  in  consequence  of  the  neglect.    There 
are  several  noble  Presbyterian  individuals,  a  few  Presbyteries, 
and  two  or  three  Synods,  that  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
look  after  the  education  of  daughters,  to  see  that  it  be  conducted 
under  Presbyterian  influences.     Well,  we  are  glad  that  the  As- 
sembly could  afford  to  let  fall  from  its  table  a  single  crumb  of 
"  encouragement  to  those  of  our  brethren  engaged  in  the  edu- 
cation of  young  ladies." 

We  would  see  all  our  colleges  put  under  a  uniform  system  of 
education,  both  in  their  curriculum  of  study  and  order  of  disci- 
pline. Let  them  thus  be  prepared  to  become  the  colleges  of  the 
university  that  is  to  be.  While  this  preparatory  work  is  being 
done,  let  the  necessary  funds  for  the  grand  university  be  gath- 
ered into  the  place  of  safety  indicated  by  the  Assembly.  When 
the  proper  time  comes,  and  the  Church  has  gotten  ready  "to 
enter  upon  this  important  enterprise,"  then  let  the  university 
come  into  existence.  Let  the  university  be  located  at  some 
central  point  where  there  shall  be  one  of  our  colleges  for  bibli- 
cal education.  In  the  university  there  should  be  schools,  each 
independent  of  all  others,  for  the  highest  education  in  every  pro- 
fessional department  of  learning,  art,  and  science.  We  have  not 
space  to  unfold  in  this  paper  our  idea  of  what  the  university 
should  be.  It  should  be  a  combination  of  schools  for  the 
"highest  learning." 
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Under  this  arrangement  our  educational  policy  would  be  one 
system,  extending  from  the  parochial  schools  to  the  university, 
and  embracing  the  whole  field  of  education  in  its  broad  arms. 
This  policy  would  penetrate  and  permeate  the  whole  Church  with 
its  presence  and  influence.  The  university  would  then  be  the 
grand  reservoir,  into  which  there  would  be  streams  flowing  from 
every  congregation.  The  primary  schools,  under  control  of 
trustees  designated  by  sessions,  would  form  a  multitude  of 
fountain-heads  in  all  parts  of  our  Zion,  from  which  streams 
would  flow  into  the  high  schools  under  the  supervision  of  pres- 
byteries; from  these,  larger  streams  would  flow  into  our  higher 
schools  or  colleges  proper  under  synodical  supervision;  and, 
from  these  again,  still  larger  streams  would  flow  into  the  univer- 
sity, equipped  with  all  the  necessary  and  best  appointments  for 
the  "highest  learning,"  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Assembly,  or  rather,  of  a  small  board  of  curators  designated 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  highest  court  of  the  Church. 

Then,  are  we,  after  all,  in  favor  of  the  university?  Yes;  but 
you  must  first  give  us  a  broad  and  solid  foundation  for  it  to 
stand  upon.  We  want  to  build  for  it  a  foundation  as  broad  as 
the  whole  Church,  as  deep  as  the  necessities  of  the  whole  Church, 
and  as  solid  as  the  very  foundations  of  truth  itself.  Then, 
wherein  do  we  differ  from  the  university-men  ?  In  holding  that 
the  true  educational  policy  for  us  is  to  begin  with  the  lowest 
and  build  up  to  the  highest — to  begin  with  the  primary  schools 
and  to  build  and  systematize  till  we  come  to  the  university.  The 
university  we  will  need;  and  the  university  we  must  have  so 
soon  as  we  begin  to  need  it.  j^rom  the  very  beginning  we 
should  have  the  university  in  view  as  our  ultimate  object;  in 
creating  and  systematizing  our  primary,  high,  and  higher  schools, 
we  should  keep  the  university  in  view  at  every  step  of  the  pro- 
gress as  the  highest  school,  up  to  which  we  are  to  build  and 
work.  The  university-men  would  begin  at  the  top  and  Work 
down ;  we  would  begin  at  the  bottom  and  work  up  to  the  top. 
Let  the  Church  begin  right  where  it  now  stands;  let  what  is  in 
existence  be  systematized;  let  what  is  lacking  be  completed  and 
brought  into  the  system;  let  the  work  for  the  university  begin 
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now,  and  let  the  work  of  the  university  begin  as  soon  as  we 
shall  have  carried  up  our  educational  edifice  to  the  point  at 
•which  the.  university  should  begin.  Let  all  the  Church  go  to 
work,  in  harmony  and  earnestness,  to  put  into  execution  this 
scheme,  and  then  in  ten  years'  time  our  system  of  education 
will  be  completed;  and  when  completed,  it  will  be  the  grandest 
educational  temple  standing  on  our  globe.  Let  no  one  say  that 
this  scheme  is  impracticable.  It  is  now,  in  all  its  essential 
points,  in  successful  operation  in  Prussia.  It  is  the  power  that 
has  brought  Prussia  up  into  the  proud  position  which  she  to-day 
occupies.  We  only  ask  to  see  the  Prussian  system  of  education 
adopted  as  the  educational  policy  of  our  Presbyterian  Churchy 
with  the  necessary  changes  to  adapt  it  the  differences  in  our  cir- 
cumstances. We  have  only  taken  the  ideal  of  the  Prussian 
system,  and  shown  how  it  may  be  applied  to  our  case. 

We  have  only  indicated  in  meagre  outlines  the  scheme  which 
seems  to  us  to  constitute  the  best  educational  policy  for  our 
Presbyterian  Church.  We  have  said  enough  to  convey  a  gene- 
ral idea  of  the  plan  as  it  exists  in  our  mind;  if  what  we  have 
said  attracts  any  favorable  attention  in  the  Church,  we  are  ready 
to  go  into  the  details  of  the  scheme. 

We  would  like  to  say  one  word  as  to  the  nature  of  the  control 
over  the  various  schools  which  we  have  suggested.  It  need  not 
be  ecclesiastical.  It  can  be  thoroughly  Presbyterian  without 
being  presbyteria?.  We  do  not  object  to  ecclesiastical  control  on 
principle^  as  some  of  our  brethren  do;  but  we  do  object  to  it  on 
expediency.  The  control  of  every  institution  of  learning  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few,  and  they  the  most  competent 
men.  We  fully  coincide  with  the  governmental  policy  indicated 
by  Dr.  Dabney  on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly  at  Huntsville.  We 
can  not  go  into  this  point  now.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should ;  for  the  Assembly  has  very  wisely  deferred  the  question 
of  the  nature  of  control  over  any  institution  of  learning  that 
may  hereafter  be  created  to  whatever  future  Assembly  may  in- 
augurate the  scheme.  We  only  wish  to  state  emphatically  that 
our  plan  does  not  involve  the  necessity  for  direct  ecclesiastical 
control. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

* 

ON  A  CALL  TO  THE  GOSPEL  MINISTRY.* 

The  Church  of  Christ  differed  marvellously  from  every  re- 
ligious institution  which  had  previously  existed  in  the  world. 
Never  before  had  men  heard  or  conceived  of  a  religion  without 
priests,  without  sacrifices,  without  altars,  without  a  temple,  or  at 
least  some  sacred  place  where  the  Deity  was  especially  wor- 
shipped and  was  supposed  especially  to  dwell. 

The  apostles  preached,  for  the  first  time,  a  religion  without 
any  sacrifice,  but  that  one,  transcendently  perfect  and  all-sufii- 
cient,  offered  up  by  our  divine  Lord :  without  any  priest  but 
him,  now  ascended  into  the  heavens,  and  none  upon  earth,  except 
in  so  far  as  every  one  of  his  followers  presented  himself  as  a 
living  sacrifice  unto  God  and  offered  up  spiritual  sacrifices 
acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ:  and  without  a  temple,  other 
than  the  community  of  believers,  who  are  builded  together  for  a 
habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit. 

It  was  indeed  a  conspicuous  doctrine  of  Christianity,  every 
where  urged  with  utmost  emphasis,  that  the  substance  and  reality 
of  things  having  now  come  and  been  made  manifest,  the  old  types 
and  shadows  thereof  were  become  useless  and  abolished.  No 
longer  was  there  any  place  or  necessity  for  an  order  of  priests, 
distinct  and  separate  from  other  men,  forming  a  link  between 
them  and  God,  through  whose  oflSce  and  mediation  they  must 
find  access  unto  and  communion  with  him.  The  glad  tidings 
were  sounded  forth  for  all  the  world  to  hear,  that  now,  that  was 
done  away  which  separated  man  from  God,  and  a  free  way  laid 
open  unto  all  for  approach  into  his  very  presence  through  Jesus 


*The  substance  of  this  article  was  prepared  by  appointment  of  the  Pres- 
bytery to  which  the  author  belongs,  and  delivered  before  that  body.  It  is 
now  published  in  accordance  with  its  request. 

[The  Editors  of  the  Review  would  announce  that  the  April  Number 
will  contain  an  article  taking  issue  with  some  of  the  positions  of  the  present 
writer  on  the  subject  of  the  '*Call." — Eds.  S.  P.  R.] 
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Christ.  Now  there  was  to  be  one  great  High  Priest,  one  and  the 
same  Mediator,  for  any  and  for  all.  Thereby,  all  who  come  to 
him,  being  reconciled  and  united  unto  God,  become  themselves  a 
royal  priesthood,  and  a  holy  nation.  There  was  to  be  one  divine 
Lord,  Guide,  and  Teacher;  one  Prophet,, Priest,  and  King, through 
whom  all  are  brought  nigh  unto  God;  one  faith;  one  hope;  one 
Spirit,  living  and  life-giving  in  all.  All  were  to  be  called  with 
the  same  holy  calling  and  high  vocation ;  and  the  height  and 
the  sanctity  of  it  was  only  this — to  consecrate  their  whole  life 
as  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  to  the  service  and  glory  of  their 
Redeemer,  to  show  forth  the  power  and  grace  of  him  who  had 
called  them  out  of  darkness  into  his  wonderful  light.  Their 
whole  life  was  to  be  separated,  set  apart,  and  devoted  to  the 
spiritual  and  priestly  service  of  God,  and  as  a  witness  and  testi- 
mony unto  him  who  loved  them  and  gave  himself  for  them. 

And  so  the  growth  and  increase  of  his  kingdom,  both  in  the 
world  at  large  and  in  each  community  of  believers,  was  not  to 
the  concern  of  a  particular,  select,  and  separate  class  of  Chris- 
tians;  "but  the  nearest  duty  of  every  individual  Christian." 
Every  one  was  to  contribute  to  this  object  according  to  the  gifts 
and  ability  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  providence  of  God  and 
the  grace  of  the  Spirit.  There  was  to  be  no  distinction  among 
them,  between  spiritual  and  worldly,  priests  and  people,  clergy 
and  laymen.  But  all,  equally  and  alike,  as  Christians,  "called 
to  be  saints,"  set  apart  and  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  were  to  be 
in  heart  and  spirit  men  dead  to  the  world,  living  not  unto  them- 
selves, but  unto  him  who  died  for  them ;  ^and,  in  the  power  of  an 
overcoming  faith  and  love,  devoting  simply  all  they  were  and  all 
they  had  to  the  service  of  their  divine  Master.  In  order  the 
more  certainly  to  secure  and  render  effectual  that  service  unto 
all  the  ends  for  which  it  was  appointed,  they  were  united  in  a 
spiritual  community  or  society,  under  rules  and  laws  ordained  by 
him;  and  became  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  world,  but  not  of 
it.  The  special  kind  of  service  and  the  measure  thereof  to 
which  each  particular  member  of  this  community  was  called^  was 
determined  by  his  particular  gifts  and  ability.  He  lyas  called  to 
<lo  for  his  Lord  that  which  he  was  able  to  do;  Whatsoever  gift 
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he  had,  by  nature,  by  providence,  or  by  grace,  or  that  he  could 
lawfully  attain — that  was  to  be  joyfully  consecrated  to  his  God 
and  Saviour,  and  used  for  his  glory.  Whatsoever  he  had,  what- 
soever he  could  do,  that  he  was  called  to  have  and  to  do  in  and 
for  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord. 

All  the  members  of  this  Church,  which  is  the  body  of  Christ, 
the  fulness  of  him  who  filleth  all  in  all,  have  not  the  same  gifts: 
"For  there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit.  And 
there  are  differences  of  ministries,  but  the  same  Lord.  And 
there  are  diversities  of  operations,  but  it  is  the  same  God  which 
worketh  all  in  all.  But  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  is  given 
to  every  man  to  profit  withal.  For  to  one  is  given  by  the 
Spirit"  one  gift,  and  to  another  another,  "dividing  to  every  man 
severally  as  he  will."  "Having  then  gifts  differing  according 
to  the  grace  given  to  us,"  whether  it  be  one  or  another,  we  are 
called,  "as  every  man  hath  received  a  gift,  even  so  to  minister 
the  same,"  "as  good  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God" — 
"as  of  the  ability  which  God  giveth  ;  that  God  in  all  things 
may  be  glorified  through  Jesus  Christ :  to  whom  be  praise  and 
dominion,  forever  and  ever." 

But  while  all  have  not  the  same  gifts,  all,  equally  and  alike, 
are  under  the  same  obligation  and  duty  to  use  the  gift  they  have 
received,  whatever  it  be,  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord — to  be  wholly 
and  altogether  consecrated  with  these  gifts  unto  him.  The  par- 
ticular kind  of  gift  which  has  been  received,  determines  the 
special  duty  and  work  to  be  performed.  Whatever  it  be,  even 
so  we  are  called  to  "minister  of  the  same."  The  power  to  do 
defines  the  duty  and  creates  the  call.* 

And  not  only  so,  but  we  are  not  to  be  content  with  the  gifts 
already  received,  and  in  the  faithful  use  and  ministry  thereof ; 
but,  if  the  opportunity  be  allowed,  we  are  also  to  seek  for 
others,  even  the  greatest,  the  best,  and  the  most  precious.     Not 

*A  reader  frtiniliar  with  Neander's  History  of  the  Church  during  the 
Three  First  Centuries,  will  observe  the  similarity  of  these  introductory  re- 
marks to  those  in  the  first  part  of  Section  2  of  that  work.  But  these  ideas 
have  long  been  common  property  in  the  Church  ;  and  lying  so  directly  in 
the  track  of  our  purpose,  we  did  not  hesitate  to  follow  his  footsteps. 
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only  the  power  of  service  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord,  now  pos- 
sessed and  exercised,  but  whatever  more,  additional,  and  differ- 
ent, we  may  lawfully  acquire — this  also  we  are  to  desire  and  to 
gain.  The  obligation  to  seek  greater  ability  to  serve  the  Master, 
if  we  can  obtain  it,  is  the  same  as  that  faithfully  to  employ  the 
gifts  we  already  possess.  Hence  to  all  c6mes  the  urgent  call, 
"  Covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts.'* 

Now,  from  these  diversities  of  gifts  and  dispensations  of  the 
Spirit  among  the  individual  members  of  the  Church,  it  necessa- 
rily and  obviously  follows,  as  has  been  said,  that  all  have  not 
the  same  work  and  service.  One  is  called  to  one  office  and 
ministry,  and  another  to  another. 

The  same  thing  results  from  another  cause.  For  although 
all  Christians  have  the  same  priestly  character  and  privilege — 
although  no  distinct  class  of  priests  can  exist  within  it — yet  the 
Church,  as  a  society  instituted  to  establish  and  extend  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and  being  formed  of  men  yet  in  the  flesh  and  in 
the  world,  though  not  of  it^  there  must  be  some  form  and  order 
appointed  among  its  members  ;  for  without  these  no  society  can 
exist  and  continue  among  men.  An  organised  community, 
organised  for  an  end  and  purpose,  implies  and  requires  some 
order  and  form  of  government  and  office  among  its  members. 
Hence,  of  necessity,  some  members  thereof  were  called  to  hold 
and  exercise  the  offices  required,  in  order  to  the  effectual  attain- 
ment of  the  ends  for  which  the  Church  was  established.  And 
those  particular  members  of  the  Church  were  called  to  these 
offices  who  had  received  such  special  gifts  as  qualified  them  for 
the  proper  discharge  of  official  functions.  They  who  could  best 
perform  these  duties  were  called  thereto. 

Among  these  offices,  originally  ordained  in  the  Church,  and 
appointed  to  be  permanently  preserved  therein,  we  are  agreed 
were  those  which  pertain  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  all 
the  world,  the  teaching  of  the  Church  itself,  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments,  the  exercise  of  the  discipline  and  spiritual 
rule  appointed  of  the  Lord  for  the  government  of  his  kingdom 
in  the  world,  and  the  ministry  of  relief  and  comfort  to  the  poor 
and  the  afflicted.     We  have  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  perfectly 
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clear  testimony  that  in  the  beginning  certain  members  of  the 
Church  were  called  to  the  special  discharge  of  these  functions. 
We  have  therein  also  the  plainest  instructions,  showing  who  are 
to  be  called  thereto — those,  namely,  who  have  received  gifts  and 
abilities  enabling  them  rightly  to  fulfil  these  duties,  which  gifts 
and  qualifications  are  specially  and  fully  described  and  declared. 
But  while  these  officers  were  specially  charged  with  special 
duties,  both  within  the  Church  towards  its  members,  and  towards 
the  world  without,  their  appointment,  it  must  be  remembered, 
did  not  discharge  the  other  members  thereof  one  whit  of  the 
work  and  service  to  which  every  one  of  them  was  called,  accord- 
ing to  the  gifts  they  had  received.  Their  office  was  itself  only 
a  gift,  one  more  and  additional  to  those  which  they  had  pre- 
viously possessed,  and  imposing  additional  duty,  but  not  taking 
from  the  brotherhood  any  part  of  the  work  and  duty  to  which 
they  were  called  by  their  gifts.  Hence  we  find  that  all  Chris- 
tians are  commanded  to  teach,  admonish,  exhort,  and  reprove 
one  another,  to  testify  to  the  world  of  the  grace  of  God,  and 
by  one  of  those  marvellously  comprehensive  utterances  with 
which  the  inspired  word  is  accustomed  to  sweep  over  the  whole 
extent  of  a  matter  at  once,  to  "do  good  to  all  men  as  they  have 
opportunity."  Good,  benefit,  of  whatsoever  kind  or  degree, 
the  need  of  a  fellow-man  of  it,  and  the  ability  of  a  Christian  to 
render  it,  creates  a  call — calls — for  him  to  do  it.  For  example, 
the  possession  by  a  Christian  of  superior  knowledge  to  another 
Christian,  or  to  one  outside  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord — the 
ability  on  his  part  to  communicate  it,  and  the  willingness  of  the 
.  other  to  receive  it — call  him  to  teach  it.  If  he  know  one  thing 
more,  or  anything  better,  than  the  other,  both  Christian  charity 
and  the  command  of  the  Lord  call  him  to  this  service.  And 
yet  more :  one  inferior  to  ourselves  in  knowledge  and  ability,  by 
the  utterance  of  that  long  known  and  familiar  to  us,  may  speak 
•  it  with  new  and  living  power  to  our  souls,  producing  in  us 
.  the  fruits  of  salvation,  and  bringing  to  pass  that  which  is 
written,  "Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast 
perfected  praise." 

Nothing  can  be  more  manifest  than  that  among  the  first  Chris- 
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tians  it  was  the  right  of  any  one  to  speak  for  the  edification  of 
his  brethren,  and  both  publicly  and  privately  to  teach  and  exhort 
both  believers  and  unbelievers.  The  only  limitation  of  this,  found 
in  the  Scriptures,  is  the  one  forbidding  women  to  teach,  and  re- 
quiring them  to  keep  silence  in  the  Church.  At  the  same*  time, 
it  does  not  hence  follow  that  all  the  members  of  the  Church  are 
called  to  the  ordinary  and  regular  oflSce  and  work  of  teaching 
and  preaching  the  gospel.  There  is  a  wide  distinction  and  dif- 
ference between  an  occasional  and  extraordinary  discharge  of 
this  ministry,  according  to  times  and  circumstances,  and  the 
gifts  and  qualifications  necessary  thereto,  and  its  regular  and 
ordinary  performance,  and  the  gifts  and  qualifications  required 
for  this.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel  and  the  maintenance  and  defence  of  its  pure  truths  in  the 
world  could  not  be  left  dependent  on  the  occasional  and  irregu- 
lar ministry  of  individual  Christians.  The  necessities  of  the 
case  required  that  there  should  never  be  wanting  in  the  Church 
some  who  should  be  qualified,  at  all  times,  regularly  and  con- 
stantly to  instruct  their  brethren  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  to  proclaim  it  to  the  world.  And  this 
work  evidently  requires  gifts  and  qualifications  which  all  Chris- 
tians neither  possess  nor  can  acquire.  Hence  the  gift  of  this 
manner  of  teaching,  and  the  office  of  those  who  labor  in  the 
word  and  doctrine,  are  recognised  in  the  Scriptures  as  belonging 
to  some  but  not  to  all.  All  the  members  of  the  Church,  as  they 
had  opportunity,  were  called  to  teach  and  exhort  one  another, 
but  all  were  not  called  to  this  as  their  regular  and  ordinary  work 
and  duty. 

Furthermore,  one  supreme  function  of  the  Church  on  earth 
is  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth— to  make  it  known  to  all  men — 
perpetually  to  keep  it  sounding  abroad  in  the  world,  that  men 
may  know  it,  and  believe  it,  and  be  saved,  to  the  glory  of  God. 
But  in  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  at  once  evident  that  the 
Church  cannot  fulfil  this  function  aright  except  by  selecting  and 
appointing  certain  of  its  members  to  proclaim  that  truth  in  the 
name  and  on  behalf  of  the  Church — to  speak  for  the  Church — 
to  give  utterance  to  the  voice  and  testimony  of  the  Church.     In 
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appointing  its  members  to  this  oflfice,  the  Church  is  required  to 
select  only  those  who  have  received  the  gifts  and  qualifications 
enabling  them  to  discharge  its  duties.  This  office  is  the  ofiice 
of  the  preacher  of  the  gospel.  The  gifts  and  qualifications 
which  impart  ability  to  fulfil  it,  and  the  appointment  thereto  by 
the  Church,  constitute  a  call  to  that  office.  Setting  any  one 
apart  to  this  work,  certifying  his  qualifications  to  perform  it, 
and  giving  hira  authority  to  speak  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Church — this  is  ordination  to  the  gospel  ministry. 

To  this  office  of  the  gospel  ministry  belong,  according  to  the 
order  and  usage  of  our  Church,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
instruction  in  its  doctrines  and  duties,  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  and,  in  cooperation  with  other  divinely-authorised 
officers,  the  exercise  of  that  rule  and  discipline  appointed  of  the 
Lord  for  his  Church.  It  is  the  office  designated  in  the  Scrip- 
tures under  the  names  pastor,  teacher,  bishop,  and  the  elder 
who  not  only  rules  but  labors  in  the  word  and  doctrine.  And 
it  is  in  reference  to  the  call  to  this  office  we  are  now  more  par- 
ticularly to  inquire. 

This  subject  may  present  itself  in  the  form  of  various  ques- 
tions, such  as,  What  is  a  call  to  the  gospel  ministry?  What 
constitutes  or  creates  such  a  call  ?  What  is  it  to  be  called 
thereto  ?  What  do  we  mean  by  such  a  call  ?  Ilotv  does  God 
call  men  to  this  office  ?  In  what  way,  and  by  what  agency,  or 
means?  Who  are  called  to  its  work  and  duty?  These  ques- 
tions are  substanially  different  ways  of  regarding  the  same  thing, 
and  must  all  be  covered  and  included  in  our  further  considera- 
tion of  the  subject. 

There  seems  to  be  some  diff'erence  of  view  among  us  in  refer- 
ence to  this  subject ;  at  least  some  confusion  of  ideas  and  misap- 
prehension of  the  truth  and  facts  of  the  case.  And  it  is  neces- 
sary that  some  distinctions  and  definitions  concerning  it  should 
be  set  clearly  before  us.  The  general  principles  bearing  upon 
the  subject  which  we  have  already  presented  will  no  doubt  be  con- 
curred in  by  all.  They  have  been  long  admitted  and  received 
by  the  Church. 

It  is  agreed   that  a  gospel  minister  has  his  commission   and 
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authority  as  such  from  the  Lord  Christ.  But  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned how  that  is  given,  whether  by  a  direct,  immediate,  divine 
operation  in  the  soul  of  the  individual,  designating  him  to  his 
own  consciousness  to  this  oflSce,  independent  of  the  use  of  out- 
ward means  and  instrumentality,  or  at  least  by  such  a  divine 
operation  superadded  thereto,  as  makes  the  person  called  con- 
scious, and  assures  him,  that  it  is  Christ  who  calls — that  is  to 
say,  by  revelation,  for  this'view  amounts  to  no  less  ;*  or  whether 
this  commission  and  authority  for  the  discharge  of  the  ministe- 
rial office  is  conveyed  and  imparted  to  the  individual,  mediately 
and  indirectly,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  word,  of 
providence,  and  of  the  Church. 

Those  who  maintain  the  former  view  appear  to  regard  it  as 
necessary  in  order  to  vindicate  the  divine  authority  and  com- 
mission of  a  gospel  minister.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this 
point  is  abundantly  secured  if  it  be  held  that  Christ  our  Lord 
by  his  own  divine  authority  ordained  this  office  to  be  permanent 
and  perpetual  in  the  Church,  and  gave  specific  rules  and  orders 
as  to  the  individuals  to  be  appointed  thereto — when  his  revealed 
will  in  reference  to  the  office  is  complied  with,  even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  special  revelation  communicated  to  the  individual 
or  to  others.     Whether  one  be  designated  to  this  office  by  special 

*It  is  to  be  regretted  that  those  who  write  on  religious  questions  do  not 
observe  the  technical  and  established  meanings  of  theological  terms  and  th*^ 
distinctions  between  them.  Thus  revelation  and  inspiration  are  sometimes 
confounded.  A  supernatural  communication  from  God  is  <i  revelation. 
Authority  and  infallible  guidance  to  make  known  such  a  revelation  to  other 
men  is  inspiration.  Bannerman,  in  his  able  work  ou  tho  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures,  shows  the  importance  and  necessity  of  this  distinction. 
"Inspiration"  and  " inspired  "  are  sometimes  improperly  applied  to  the 
ordinary  influences  of  the  Spirit  in  the  souls  of  believers  and  his  indwell- 
ing therein.  This  is  at  least  an  improper  use  of  terms,  and  tends  to  con- 
fuse and  even  destroy  the  true  doctrine  of  inspiration.  Morell  and  his 
school  taught  that  kind  of  inspiration,  but  made  void  the  word  of  God. 
So  the  word  ''supernatural"  is  misunderstood  and  misapplied.  To  apply 
it  to  the  divine  agency  in  natural  phenomena  may  be  good  doctrine  in  the 
meaning  of  the  writer,  but  it  is  terrible  etymology ;  and  while  intended  to 
vindicate  the  reality  of  a  divine  power,  really  tends  to  destroy  the  proofs 
of  it  and  faith  in  it. 
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direct  revelation,  or  receive  it  simply  in  accordance  with  standing, 
permanent,  and  written  instructions  and  regulations,  contained  in 
the  word — in  either  case  his  commission  as  a  minister  is  of  divine 
origin  and  authority — he  is  the  minister  of  the  Lord  and  not  of  men. 
Further,  it  is  agreed  that  Grod  calls  and  sends  all  who  are 
duly  authorised  to  enter  on  the  work  of  this  ministry.  But  it  is 
questioned  as  before  how  he  calls  and  sends — whether  by  making 
known  his  will  directly  and  immediately  to  the  individual  called — 
or  by  leading  him  to  a  conviction  and  knowledge  of  his  duty 
through  the  ordinary  means  of  his  word  and  providence,  and  the 
agency  of  his  Church;  or  whether,  while  including  the  use  of 
these  means  and  instruments,  by  such  a  direct  and  immediate 
divine  influence  accompanying  them,  or  in  addition  thereto,  as 
assures  the  consciousness  of  the  subject  of  it,  that  it  is  God  who 
calls;  and  yet  further,  whether  either  one  or  the  other  of  these 
methods  is  observed  universally  and  invariably  in  all  cases;  or 
whether,  while  one  method  may  be  adopted  in  one  case,  another 
may  be  employed  with  a  different  person.  Here  again  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  whether  the  will  of  God  be  made  known  in  a  direct, 
immediate,  and  extraordinary  manner,  or  indirectly  by  the  use 
of  means  and  the  instrumentality  of  second  causes,  the  fact 
remains  firm  and  unshaken  that  it  is  God  who  calls  and  God  who 
sends.  In  the  latter  case,  the  call  is  traced  through  agents  and 
through  instruments  up  to  God  himself.  A  call  is  no  less 
divine,  coming  from  him,  through  howsoever  many  agents  and 
instruments,  than  when  it  comes  direct  and  immediate  by  special 
and  express  revelation.  It  is  not  conclusive,  therefore,  when  the 
advocates  of  the  latter  view  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Scriptures,  that  it  is  God  who  calls  and  who  sends  ministers  of 
the  gospel.  This  may  be  true,  and  it  is;  and  yet  he  may  call 
and  send  by  the  agency  of  means  and  instruments,  and  not  by  a 
direct  and  immediate  revelation.  And  while  it  may  be  admitted, 
that  in  some  extraordinary  cases  it  may  seem  to  him  good  or 
even  necessary  to  call  men  to  this  service  by  direct  revelation,  it 
may  yet  be  held  that  such  is  not  the  ordinary  and  usual  plan  he 
employs.  For  though  there  are  diversities  of  operations,  it  is 
the  same  God  which  worketh  all  in  all. 
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To  present  the  same  thing  in  another  way,  it  is  not  disputed 
whether  in  a  call  to  the  ministry  the  Holy  Spirit  exerts  his  grace 
and  power  to  convince  the  individual  of  his  duty  and  to  lead 
him  into  the  office.  To  this  all  will  assent.  It  always  has  heen 
the  faith  of  the  Church.  We  are  all  agreed  that  a  conviction 
of  duty  to  enter  the  ministry  is  essential  to  a  call  to  that  office, 
and  that  this  conviction  is  produced  in  the  soul  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  But  here  as  before,  the  question  is,  how  does  he  produce 
it  ?  In  answer  to  this  question,  three  suppositions  or  theories 
are  possible.  First,  it  may  be  held  that  the  Spirit  imparts  a 
knowledge  of  this  duty  by  a  direct  and  immediate  communication 
of  his  will  by  an  operation  independent  of  and  separate  from  any 
use  of  means.  Secondly,  it  may  be  held  that  he  brings  the  soul 
to  this  conviction  by  and  through  the  ordinary  means,  but  yet 
80  works  in  and  by  these  means  in  this  process  of  conviction,  as 
to  impart  to  the  consciousness  of  the  individual  an  assurance 
that  it  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  And  thirdly,  the  Spirit  may 
lead  the  mind  to  this  conviction  by  these  means  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  individual  shall  not  be  conscious  of  any  super- 
natural influence,  the  Holy  One  hiding  himself,  as  he  often  does, 
making  his  power  known  only  in  its  effects  and  results. 

It  is  also  a  further  question,  whether,  while  the  Spirit  may 
employ  one  of  these  methods  in  one  case,  he  may  not  adopt 
another  in  a  different  case.  And  it  should  be  observed  that  the 
first  two  of  these  theories  or  suppositions  are  substantially  the 
same.  The  first  manifestly  supposes  a  revelation.  And  in 
regard  to  the  second,  by  whatever  means  op.  instruments  the 
Spirit  communicates  a  knowledge  of  duty,  if  it  be  done  in  such 
a  way  as  imparts  to  the  consciousness  of  the  individual  an  as- 
surance that  it  is  the  Spirit  who  communicates  it,  then  that 
amounts  to  a  revelation — is  a  revelation. 

It  does  not  settle  these  questions  to  appeal  to  the  scripture 
testimony :  that  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  makes  men  overseers 
or  bishops  in  the  Church;  and  that  no  one  may  undertake  the 
office  of  the  ministry,  except  he  be  moved  thereto  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  For  it  is  his  work  if  it  be  wrought  by  him  through  in- 
struments and  means,  as  really  and  truly  as  when  it  is  direct 
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and  immediate ;  and  when  the  subject  of  it  is  not  directly  con- 
scious of  the  Spirit's  agency,  as  when  he  is. 

We  have  further  to  distinguish  between  an  ordinary  and  an 
extraordinary  call  of  God  to  work  and  office  in  the  Church.  An 
extraordinary  call  is  when  one  is  called  to  some  extraordinary 
duty,  to  some  special,  it  may  be  new  and  unusual,  work  and  ser- 
vice in  the  divine  kingdom.  Such  was  the  call  of  the  prophets 
under  the  Old  Testament,  of  Aaron  to  the  priesthood,  and  of 
the  apostles  and  prophets  of  the  New  Testament.  Such  mani- 
festly was  the  call  of  those  who  were  appointed  to  introduce  a 
new  dispensation;  and  such  perhaps  is  the  call  of  those  whom 
God  at  any  time  may  raise  up  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church 
when  it  has  become  corrupt.  An  extraordinary  call  is  commonly, 
if  not  always,  special  and  direct  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  by  reve- 
lation to  the  person  called.  His  duty  is  made  known  to  him  by 
the  Spirit  in  a  peculiar,  extraordinary,  and  direct  communication, 
accompanied  with  an  infallible  assurance  that  this  communication 
is  from  God.  But  we  cannot  argue  from  these  extraordinary 
calls  to  those  which  are  ordinary.  Hence  the  common  appli- 
cation to  the  gospel  ministry  of  that  passage  in  Heb.  v.  4:  "No 
man  taketh  this  honor  unto  himself  but  he  that  is  called  of  God, 
as  was  Aaron,"  and  the  argument  founded  thereon,  must  be 
regarded  as  a  mistake.  The  "honor"  of  which  it  speaks  is  the 
office  of  a  priest,  an  office  radically  and  generically  different 
from  that  of  a  gospel  minister,  one  that  no  longer  exists  in  the 
Ohurch,  except  so  far  as  it  belongs  to  all  Christians.  This  use 
of  that  passage  grew  out  of,  and  helps  to  confirm,  that  lament- 
able error  that  the  gospel  ministry  is  a  priesthood,  than  which 
none  more  grievous  and  prolific  of  all  evil  has  ever  cursed  the 
Church.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  argument  and 
affirmation  of  the  apostle  refer  to  the  institution  of  a  new  priest- 
hood, such  as  was  Aaron's,  and  also  Christ's.  The  first  intro- 
duction of  such  a  priesthood  he  declares  requires  an  immediate 
call  of  God.  And  let  us  confirm  this  view  of  that  passage  by 
the  exposition  of  it  given  by  the  great  Owen,  "prince  of  theo- 
logians." He  says:  "Our  apostle  disputes  here  about  the  erection 
of  a  new  priestm)od,  such  as  was  that  of  Christ.  ...  He  who 
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first  enters  on  such  a  priesthood  not  before  erected  must  have  a 
call  of  God  thereunto.  So  had  Aaron  at  the  first  erection  of  a 
typical  priesthood.  He  had  his  call  by  an  imnaediate  command 
of  God.  And  although  in  other  things  the  Lord  Christ  is  com- 
pared to  the  high  priests  in  general,  yet  as  to  his  entrance  into 
his  oflSce  upon  the  call  of  God  he  is  compared  with  Aaron  only. 
This  being  the  proper  design  of  the  words,  the  things  disputed 
from  this  plan  about  the  necessity  of  an  ordinary  outward  call 
to  the  ofiice  of  the  priesthood,  and  by  analogy  unto  the  ministry 
of  the  gospel,  though  true  in  themselves,  are  foreign  unto  the 
intention  of  this  plan.  For  the  apostle  treats  only  of  the  first 
erection  of  a  priesthood  in  the  persons  of  Aaron  and  Christ, 
whereunto  an  extraordinary  call  was  necessary.  And  if  none 
might  take  on  him  the  office  of  the  ministry  but  he  that  is  called 
of  God,  as  was  Aaron,  no  man  alive  could  do  so  at  this  day." 

Owen  also  points  out  the  fact  that  the  successors  of  Aaron 
were  not  called,  as  he  was,  by  an  immediate  and  extraordinary 
call,  but  by  a  law  originally  given  when  Aaron  was  called,  and 
applied  and  carried  out  by  the  Old  Testament  Church  in  an  or- 
dinary manner.  There  was  no  direct  and  immediate  call  for 
those  who  followed  Aaron  in  the  priestly  office.  Yet  were  they 
all  truly  called  of  God,  and  held  their  office  by  his  divine 
authority  and  commission,  when  appointed  in  accordance  with 
the  original  constitution  thereof.  The  use  and  application  some- 
times made  of  this  text  would  invalidate  the  office  of  every 
priest  of  the  ancient  Church  between  Aaron  and  our  Lord.  If 
it  be  held  simply  that  it  implies  the  general  principle  that  no  one 
may  enter  any  church-office  without  the  call  and  authority  of 
God,  we  shall  have  but  little  objection.  But  if  it  be  meant  that 
none  may  undertake  such  office  without  a  call  similar  to  that 
of  Aaron  and  of  our  Lord  himself,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of 
support  in  this  text  for  that  notion.  And  the  countenance 
which  such  use  of  it  gives  to  the  baneful  idea  that  the  office  of 
the  gospel  ministry  is  of  a  priestly  character,  is  exceeding  per- 
nicious. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  let  us  recall  some  other  principles 
of  the  faith  generally  received  and  admitted. 
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1.  It  is  the  clear  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  and  has  ever 
been  the  faith  of  Christians,  that  the  Lord  Christ  governs  and 
administers  his  kingdom  on  earth  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  this 
truth  is  of  universal  application  to  all  the  affairs  and  interests  of 
that  kingdom,  great  and  small. 

2.  In  this  government  and  administration  the  Spirit  ordinarily 
acts  by,  through,  and  with  means  and  instruments.  These 
means  are  chiefly  the  word,  the  Church,  including  'the  ordi- 
nances, oflSces,  courts,  and  communion  thereof,  and  the  mani- 
fold duties  of  individual  Christians  by  them  performed  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  men. 

3.  In  extraordinary  times  and  emergencies  and  for  extraordi- 
nary purposes,  the  Spirit  has  manifested  himself  and  put  forth 
his  grace  and  power  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  working,  not 
by  or  through  means  and  instruments,  but  by  a  direct  and  im- 
mediate agency  in  cases  of  revelation^  inspiration,  and  miracles, 
for  example. 

4.  In  the  ordinary  dispensation  .of  the  Spirit,  wherein  he 
fulfils  his  work  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  in  the  use  of  means, 
the  power  and  efficacy  of  that  work  are  not  those  of  the  means 
simply  and  alone  and  of  themselves;  but  in  a  manner  ineffixble 
and  incomprehensible  by  us  these  means  are  made  gracious  and 
effectual  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  In  some  manner,  not  given 
us  to  explain  or  understand,  the  power  of  the  Spirit  goes  with 
and  accompanies  the  means,  so  that  they  become  efficacious  unto 
the  ends  he  would  effect.  And  without  that  co-working  grace  of 
the  Spirit,  all  means  equally  and  alike  are  futile  and  in  vain — 
whatever  effect  they  may  produce  of  their  own  natural  efficacy, 
or  by  human  power,  not  being  gracious,  saving,  or  acceptable  to 
God. 

5.  Whether  in  the  ordinary  dispensations  of  the  Spirit  he  is 
pleased  to  put  forth  any  operation  of  his  divine  power  on  the 
souls  of  men,  except  in  connection  with  some  appointed  means — 
that  is  to  say,  separate  and  apart  from,  independent  of,  and  in 
addition  to,  that  power  which  he  puts  forth  in  and  with  those 
means — is  a  difficult  question.  The  great  divines  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  the  views  of  scripture  doctrine  which  our 
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Church  has  adopted,  teach,  for  example,  that  all  the  effects 
which  the  Spirit  may  produce  by  the  use  of  means  on  the  soul 
of  an  unconverted  sinner,  do  not  regenerate  him ;  but  that  in 
addition  thereto,  there  must  be  a  direct  and  immediate  act  of  his 
divine  power,  whereby  the  sinner  is  born  again  and  becomes  a 
child  of  God.  Those  old  divines  denominated  this  act  of  the 
Spirit  "physical,"  whereat  some  moderns,  not  knowing  what 
they  say,  nor  whereof  they  affirm,  have  been  greatly  and  igno- 
rantly  offended  and  uttered  words  of  folly. 

Whether  moreover  there  may  be,  in  some  cases,  an  influence 
of  the  Spirit  separate  from  that  with  which  he  accompanies  the 
ordinary  means,  and  in  addition  to  that  put  forth  in  the  sancti- 
fication  of  believers,  and  in  guiding  them  in  their  work  and  duty, 
is  another  question.  We  do  not  think  men  are  authorised  to 
limit  the  Spirit  as  to  the  methods  and  mysteries  of  his  divine 
operations.  But  this  would  seem  to  be  certain,  that  if  any 
receive  such  an  influence  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  describe  it,  or 
explain  it,  or  prove  it,  except  by  a  miracle.  If  it  is  so  given  as 
to  impart  to  his  own  consciousness  an  assurance  that  it  is  from 
the  Spirit  of  God,  he  only  can  know  this.  If  it  has  reference 
to  a  question  of  duty,  it  is  a  revelation.* 

♦The  following  from  Dr.  ThornvveU's  sermon  on  "  The  Gospel,  God's 
Power  and  Wisdom,"  presents  the  view  on  this  subject  commonly  received 
by  orthodox  Christians: 

'*  The  power  which  he  exerts  in  the  regeneration  and  sanctification  of 
the  sinner  €ons'ists  partly  in  a  direct  action  upon  the  faculties  of  the  soul, 
and  partly  in  what  has  been  technically  styled  moral  suasion.  In  other 
words,  he  first,  by  a  direct  and  immediate  exercise  of  power,  puts  the  soul 
in  a  condition  to  receive  the  truth,  and  then,  by  the  truth,  eflfectnally  per- 
suades. These  two  operations  are  always  associated  in  his  saving  work. 
He  first  enables,  and  then  persuades ;  and  at  every  step  in  the  subsequent 
progress  of  the  divine  life  he  must  sustain  and  invigorate  the  holy  prioci- 
jples  which  he  at  first  implanted,  or  the  work  of  sanctification  would  como 
to  a  stand.     This  direct  action  on  the  soul  is  peculiar  to  God  alone." 

In  reference  to  this  direct  action  of  the  Spirit,  whether  on  the  soul  of  a 
sinner  in  the  act  of  regeneration,  or  on  the  soul  of  a  Christian  in  the  work 
of  sanctification,  let  us  remark  : 

1.  The  subject  of  it  is  not  conscious  of  it.  Of  its  consequences  and 
results  he  is,  not  of  the  action  itself.     Sometimes  these  consequences  and 
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6.  In  the  phraseology  and  use  of  technical  language  well  es- 
tablished in  theology,  when  "the  direct''  or  "the  immediate' 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  spoken  of,  such  an  act  or  operation 
is  meant  as  he  puts  forth  without  the  use  of  means ;  whatever 
means  his  power  may  employ  in  preceding  or  succeeding  influ- 
ences, in  this  act,  without  the  use  or  intervention  of  any  means 
or  instrument,  he  comes  into  direct  contact  with  the  soul  and 
works  in  and  upon  it  his  divine  will.  Such  an  act  our  old  divines 
held  to  be  the  central,  radical,  essential  act  of  regeneration — 
stoutly  affirming,  and  as  we  believe,  victoriously  arguing  it  to  be 
necessary  to  the  change  of  the  sinner's  moral  nature- 
Further,  these  terms  are  properly  applied  to  that  peculiar 
agency  of  the  Spirit  which  he  exercised  of  old  in  communicating 
his  will,  the  knowledge  of  truth,  or  of  duty,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  apostles — of  all  to  whom  was  given 
a  revelation  for  their  own  instruction,  or  both  revelation  and  in- 
spiration for  their  fellow-men.  In  these  cases  it  was  sometimes 
without  and  sometimes  with  means — but  always  so  exerted  as  to 
give  to  the  subject  of  it  an  assurance  that  it  was  the  agency  of 
God.' 

Such  an  agency  as  this  has  been  held  by  some  to  be  put  forth 
by  the  Spirit  in  the  souls  of  Christians  in  all  ordinary  times  and 
for  many  purposes,  but  commonly  held  only  in  proportion  to  the 
ignorance  of  those  who  advocate  it,  or  their  inability  to  appre- 
hend truth  and  to  express  it  with  accuracy,  exactness,  and  dis- 
crimination. 

Now,  the  question  before  us  in  regard  to  a  call  to  the  ministry 
is  not  whether  the  Spirit  calls — for  every  one  holds  to  that — 
but  how  does  he  call?  whether  by  and  through  the  use  of 
means  and  instrumentalities?  or  in  addition  to  any  use  of  means 
he  may  employ,  by  a  direct  and  immediate  act  put  forth  on  the 
soul  of  the  individual  1  and  whether  such  a  call  as  this  is  his 
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results  in  the  soul  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  assure  the  individual  that 
the  power  of  God  has  wrought  within  him,  but  assuredly  not  always. 

2.  This  direct  and  immediate  action  of  the  Spirit  on  the  soul  does  not 
communicate  any  knowledge  of  truth,  either  of  doctrine  or  duty :  it  only 
prepares  the  soul  to  receive  the  truth. 
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ordinary  method,  and  necessary  to  authorise  any  one  to  enter 
the  ministry,  and  the  proof  of  it  necessary  to  authorise  the 
Church  to  admit  him  to  the  ministry  ?  The  question  is  not 
whether  there  is  any  putting  forth  of  the  power  of  the  Spirit  in 
a  call  to  this  office,  but  whether,  in  ordinary  cases,  it  is  only 
through  ordinary  instrumentalities,  or  also  in  a  direct  and  imme- 
diate operation  on  the  soul.  It  is  not  disputed  as  to  the  degree 
of  the  Spirit's  influence,  but  as  to  its  nature,  whether  mediate 
or  immediate,  direct  or  in  the  use  of  means.  Those  who  hold 
that  in  all  ordinary  cases  this  call  is  by  and  through  the  use  of 
means,  will  admit  that  the  degree  of  power  exerted  by  the  Spirit 
in  connection  therewith  will  be  such  in  each  case  as  may  be 
necessary,  diiferent  in  different  individuals.  In  the  experionce 
of  some  it  may  be  very  great  and  awful,  producing  a  vivid  and 
overpowering  sense  and  conviction  that  it  is  the  divine  Spirit 
dealing  with  the  soul  through  his  chosen  instruments.  In  others 
it  may  be  more  gentle  and  less  manifest;  even  as  in  the  effectual 
calling  of  a  sinner  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord,  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  is  more  or  less  conspicuous  and  sensible  to  the  subject 
thereof,  as  it  may  please  Himself. 

We  do  not,  indeed,  know  that  any  among  us  really  hold  in- 
telligently and  explicitly  that  a  call  to  the  ministry  by  the  divine 
Spirit  is  direct  and  immediate  in  the  sense  explained.  Some 
use  these  terms  as  they  do  many  others,  in  a  vague,  undefined 
manner,  without  precision  or  accuracy.  And  others,  accustomed 
to  a  fervid  and  exaggerated  style  of  utterance,  in  the  heat  of 
an  argument  sometimes  use  expressions  which  on  calm  and  care- 
ful reflection  they  would  avoid. 

Some,  however,  do  appear  to  adopt  this  theory ;  and  as  it 
seems  to  be  the  only  material  point  of  difference  among  us,  we 
will  present  the  following  arguments  in  opposion  to  it: 

1.  It  really  affirms  nothing  less  than  that  the  individual  so 
called  to  the  ministry  receives  a  direct  and  special  revelation  of 
the  will  of  God  in  regard  to  his  duty  in  this  particular.  In 
whatever  way  such  a  call  may  be  described,  whether  as  a  con- 
viction of  duty,  the  testimony  of  the  man's  consciousness,  an 
impression  fixed  on  his  understanding,  conscience,  or  heart,  & 
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suggestion,  an  impulse,  or  an  inward  voice — if  it  is  referred  to 
a  direct  and  special  agency  of  the  Spirit,  it  aflSrms  a  revelation : 
it  asserts  that  the  man's  duty  is  made  kn'own  and  communicated 
to  him  directly  and  immediately  by  the  Spirit.  This  is  a  reve- 
lation. The  view  in  question  amounts  to  this,  or  else  to  nothing. 
If  it  means  to  teach  that  the  Spirit  brings  the  one  called  to  a 
knowledge  and  conviction  of  his  duty  through  and  by  the  ordi- 
nary means,  this  is  only  the  other  view,  about  which  there  is  no 
dispute. 

But  if  the  theory  we  oppose  does  in  fact  affirm  a  revelation, 
as  we  have  shown,  this  consideration  may  be  left  to  weigh  with 
its  own  siqaple  and  sufficient  force  against  it,  without  attempting 
to  prove  that  the  idea  of  any  special  and  particular  revelation  is 
unauthorised  and  fanatical,  in  the  present  order  of  the  divine 
kingdom.* 

*  That  we  have  not  misrepresented  the  theory  which  we  oppose,  the  fol- 
lowing quotations  will  sufficiently  prove  : 

''I  say  not  that  this  or  the  other  motive — as  many  will  assert — or  any 
motive  at  all,  beside  the  simple  one  of  obedience  to  the  voice  of  the  heavenly 
monitor — should  mingle  with  the  inward  fixed  conviction :  nor  that  this 
proof,  or  the  other  proof — as  many  will  contend — or  any  proof  at  all,  be- 
side the  testimony  of  consciousness  itself,  should  beget  within  us  this  strong 
assurance  that  it  is  God's  Spirit  which  has  wrought  us  for  this  self  same 
thing." — The  Christian  Pastor,  etc.,  a  Sermon  by  Dr.  R.  J.  Breckinridge, 
J).  21. 

''It  is  direct,  immediate,  powerful,  to  this  very  department  of  labor." 

"That  a  supernatural  conviction  of  duty,  wrought  by  the  imjnediate 
agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  an  essential  element  in  the  evidence  of  a  true 
vocation  to  the  ministry,  seems  to  us  to  bo  the  clear  and  authoritative  doc- 
trine of  the  Scriptures." 

"He  should  have  a  commission  certified  to  his  own  mind  from  the  King 
of  heaven." — Southern  Preslyterian  Review  Dec.,  1847^     ^^^ 

"This  influence  is  exerted  only  on  those  whom  God  has  selected  for  his 
work  :  so  that  it  is  a  direct,  an  immediate  voice  from  him  to  them,  saying. 
'  Go  work  in  my  vineyard.'  " 

"  No  man  is  authorised  to  take  this  work  upon  himself  who  has  not  re- 
ceived a  direct,  special,  personal  commission  therefor  from  the  Lord  himself." 

What  itiViC?  of  a  call  this  writer  understands  by  this  language  appears 
from  the  following : 

"  But  the  Apostle  Paul  received  a  direct,  special,  per.<?onal  commission, 
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2.  If  the  evidence  of  such  a  call  to  his  own  consciousness  be 
necessary  to  authorise  any  one  to  undertake  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  then  it  is  sufficient  of  itself,  without  being  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Church.  '  For  such  a  call  authenticates 
itself,  and  the  subject  of  it  may  n<j,t  confer  with  flesh  and  blood; 
and  no  man  may  forbid.  Or,  if  it  be  held  that,  nevertheless, 
such  a  call  must  be  authenticated  to  the  Church,  then  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  if  a  direct  and  immediate  testimony  of  his 
call  be  necessary  to  the  individual  himself,  similar  testimony  is 
equally  necessary  to  those  who  are  to  sit  in  judgment  on  it.  A 
lower  testimony  cannot  authenticate  a  higher.  The  Church 
must  have  as  certain  evidence  that  the  Spirit  has  called  the  min- 
ister as  the  minister  himself.  An  extraordinary  call  must  pre- 
sent extraordinary  evidence.  But  this  leads  us  to  results  pre- 
posterous and  incredible. 

3.  It  cannot  be  shown  that  such  a  call  is  necessary^  either  to 
bring  men  into  the  ministerial  office,  or  to  secure  the  ends  and 
uses  of  the  ministry  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord.  On  the  con- 
trary, on  the  supposition  that  the  Spirit  calls  through  means  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  no  reason  can  be  shown  why  his  agency 
in  this  manner  should  not  be  eflfectual  to  the  leading  of  men  to 
engage  in  that  work,  while  the  divine  commission  and  authority 
of  the  office,  together  with  all  its  rights,  powers,  privileges, 
duties,  and  benefits,  are  as  effectually  established  and  secured. 
Unless,  therefore,  the  Scriptures  certainly  teach  the  fact  of  this 
direct  and  immediate  call,  the  circumstance  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  the  ends  required  makes  it  impossible  to  be  believed. 


as  we  may  clearly  see  from  the  history  given  in  the  9th  chapter  of  Acts. 
We  maintain  that  Paul  was  not  singular  in  this.  The  circumstances  of 
his  call  were  peculiar,  extraordinary:  but  there  is  nothing  to  justify  the 
belief  that  the  call  itself  was  so."  Further  od,  quoting  from  another  the 
remark  that  as  Paul's  preaching  *'  was  not  assumed  hut  imposed  upon  him 
hy  immediate  revelation  from  God,  it  was  a  matter  of  specific  duti/,  and  if 
he  failed  to  perform  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  he  would  incur  the  curse  of 
the  Master  who  employed  him,"  this  writer  says:  ''To  all  this  we  give 
a  hearty  assent  and  say  that  just  such  is  the  position  and  the  feeling  of 
every  gospel  minister." — Southern  Presbyterian  lieview,  Jtdy,  1870. 
VOL.  XXIII.,  NO    1 — 6. 
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4.  This  theory  opens  a  wide  and  dangerous  door  to  fanaticism, 
superstition,  and  blind  enthusiasm.  The  idea  that  this  call  is  a  di- 
rect and  immediate  conviction  or  suggestion — that  it  is  by  some 
impression  or  impulse  imparted  to  the  mind,  not  referable  to  the 
ordinary  influences  of  the  Spirit  through  the  rational  faculties 
of  the  soul  and  through  the  use  of  ordinary  means — brings  it  at 
once  within  the  region  of  blind  human  fancy  and  imagination  and 
of  Satanic  influence.  It  is  to  place  the  evidence  of  this  call  in 
a  state  of  feeling  common  among  enthusiasts  and  fanatics,  which 
prevails  most  among  the  ignorant  and  deluded,  and  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  demand  for  it,  and  which  is  the  peculiar  and 
almost  universal  claim  of  heresies  and  false  religions. 

5.  This  theory  teaches  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  not  the 
only  and  sufficient  rule  and  guide  of  duty — contrary  to  their 
own  testimony  and  the  faith  of  the  Church.  It  affirms  that  in 
addition  to  all  they  reveal  and  teach  in  regard  to  the  duty  of 
Christians,  the  Spirit  does  directly  and  immediately  reveal  and 
make  known,  in  many  instances,  the  duty  of  his  servants.  It 
adds  to  the  perfect,  complete,  and  sufficient  rule,  already  given 
to  the  Church,  another,  which  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
depends  on  evidence  which  incurs  danger,  of  the  greatest  delusion 
and  fanaticism,  which  cannot  be  certainly  authenticated,  and  'is 
not  necessary  at  all. 

Dr.  Dabney  has  well  said:  "Is  there  any  other  expression  of 
God's  will  given  to  us  except  the  Bible?  Where  else  does  God 
authorise  us  to  look  for  information  as  to  any  duty  ?  The  Holy 
Spirit  has  ceased  to  give  direct  revelations :  he  speaks  to  no 
rational  adult  now  through  any  other  medium  than  his  word, 
applied  by  his  gracious  light  to  the  understanding  and  the  con- 
science. To  look  for  anything  else  from  him  is  superstition. 
While  the  call  of  prophets  and  apostles  was  by  special  revelation, 
that  of  the  gospel  minister  may  be  termed  a  scriptural  call.]' 

6.  This  theory  is  inconsistent  with  the  teaching  of  the  inspired 
word  ;  at  least  it  adds  to  the  instruction  and  rule  there  given  us 
on  this  subject. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  we  hold  the  office  of  the 
gospel  ministry  to  be  the  one  designated  in  the  Scriptures  as  the 
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office  of  the  bishop  or  elder.  Now,  it  so  happens  that  we  have 
two  passages  (1  Tim.  iii.,  and  Titus  i.,)  in  which  full  and  par- 
ticular instructions  are  given  as  to  the  character  and  qualifica- 
tions of  those  who  are  to  be  appointed  to  this  office,  and  in 
neither  of  them  is  any  mention  or  suggestion  made  of  the  neces- 
sity that  they  should  have  a  direct  and  immediate  call  thereto  by 
the  Spirit ;  not  a  word  requiring  of  them  a  consciousness,  con- 
viction, or  declaration,  of  any  such  call.  Indeed,  it  is  most  re- 
markable, that  while  these  Scriptures  go  into  minute  particulars 
and  details  to  guide  the  Church  in  appointing  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  they  omit  altogether  the  one  qualification  which  the 
advocates  of  this  theory  make  the  one  most  necessary  and 
essential. 

It  is  to  no  purpose  to  refer,  as  in  support  of  it,  to  the  Scrip- 
ture testimony  that  it  is  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  who  sends 
laborers  into  the  harvest ;  that  the  Holy  Ghost  makes  elders  to 
be  overseers  or  bishops  over  the  churches ;  that  pastors  and 
teachers  are  the  gift  of  Christ;  that  they  are  ambassadors  for 
God ;  that  they  are  chosen,  qualified,  sent,  commissioned,  and 
authorised,  by  the  Lord.  All  this  is  true,  of  course.  But  the 
truth  of  it  does  not  require  or  prove  the  necessity  of  a  direct 
and  immediate  call  by  the  Spirit.  If  our  Lord  has  ordained  this 
office  to  be  permanent  and  perpetual ;  if  he  has  directed  the 
Church  in  all  ages  to  appoint  some  to  fulfil  its  functions,  pre- 
scribing its  duties,  rights,  privileges,  authority,  and  qualifica- 
tions; if  in  the  government  and  administration  of  his  kingdom 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  and  through  the  ordinary  means  and 
instrumentalities,  chosen  and  appointed  thereto,  he  continues  to 
supply  the  Church  with  mipisters,  as  all  of  us  believe,  then  is 
the  truth  of  all  these  scriptures  maintained  and  confirmed,  in 
unimpaired  force  and  integrity ;  then  does  it  still  hold  good  that 
the  gospel  minister  has  his  commission  and  authority  from  God; 
is  called  and  sent  by  him  ;  is  his  servant  and  ambassador  ;  and 
by  him  given  to  the  Church  for  its  salvation,  that  he  may  be 
glorified.  It  is  but  a  feeble  and  baseless  misapprehension  to 
suppose  that  a  commission  is  not  divine  except  it  come  direct 
and  straight  from  his  own  hand. 
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7.  It  is  fatal  to  this  theory  that  it  is  contradicted  hj  facts-^ 
by  the  history  and  experience  of  the  Church  and  of  the  minis- 
try— multitudes  of  faithful  men  have  served  God  and  the  Church 
in  this  office  who  had  no  consciousness  or  knowledge  of  such  a 
call.  They  were  approved  by  every  possible  test  as  truly  called 
to  its  duties,  having  the  seals  both  of  the  Lord  and  of  his  Church 
to  their  ministry  ;  but  they  were  not  called  to  it,  so  far  as  can 
be  known  by  the  facts  of  their  history  and  their  own  testimony, 
by  any  direct  and  immediate  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Among 
such  instances  I  may  mention  names  no  less  illustrious  than  those 
of  Calvin,  Knox,  and  Halyburton,  the  circumstances  and  history 
of  whose  call  to  the  ministry  are  well  known,  and  give  no  place 
to  the  theory  we  oppose. 

8.  Furthermore,  it  is  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church, 
as  expressed  by  its  highest  assemblies,  and  by  its  teachers,  to 
whom  has  been  given,  in  the  most  eminent  degree,  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge  in  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  Lord. 

A  careful  examination  of  these  testimonies  will  show  that 
they  agree  almost  unanimously  in  the  following  particulars : 

1.  While  they  refer  a  call  to  the  ministry  ultimately  to  the 
Lord  and  to  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  they  do  not  teach  that 
agency  to  be  direct  and  immediate,  but  only  through  ordinary 
means  and  instrumentalities. 

2.  These  means  are  chiefly  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  inspired 
word  in  reference  to  this  office,  including  its  institution  and  ap- 
pointment by  Christ,  his  command  in  regard  to  it,  its  work  and 
duty,  its  privileges  and  rewards,  its  nature  and  necessity ;  the 
dealings  and  dispensations  of  his  .providence  with  individuals  ; 
the  prayers  of  his  people  to  himself  for  a  supply  of  ministers ; 
the  instructions  and  exhortations  of  Christians  addressed  to  in- 
dividuals in  regard  to  this  work.  All  these  and  any  of.  them 
may  be  and  have  been  used  by  the  Spirit  as  the  vehicle  and 
means  of  his  grace  and  power,  by  which  he  calls  and  sends  men 
into  this  work  and  service.  Indeed,  what  may  he  not  employ 
for  his  gracious  purposes  ?  He  may  make  the  heavens  above  us 
and  the  overarching  firmament  an  instrument  to  convince  us  of 
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our  duty  and  lead  us  to  attempt  it.  At  his  pleasure  the  winds 
may  bear  to  us  the  instruction  he  would  impart,  and  the  stars  in 
their  courses  make  it  known  ;  some  sweet  and  precious  joy,  or 
some  great  and  bitter  grief;  the  admonition  of  a  godly  minister 
or  pious  friend ;  the  voice  |of  a  loving  and  holy  mother ;  the 
breathing  of  a  trembling  prayer,  a  tear,  or  a  sigh ;  a  thunder- 
bolt or  an  earthquake — anything  he  will — becomes  an  instru- 
ment and  means  whereby  he  calls  men  into  the  kingdom  and 
thereafter  guides  them  to  duty;  but  always  and  everywhere 
using  for  the  clear  and  complete  fulfilment  of  his  work  the  ever 
blessed  and  ever  necessary  word,  which  he  has  magnified  above 
all  his  name. 

3.  The  Spirit  executes  the  call  to  this  office  by  two  particu- 
lars :  first,  by  bestowing  on  whom  he  will  the  gifts  necessary  to 
the  fit  discharge  of  its  duties ;  and,  secondly,  by  leading  the 
Church  to  call  and  appoint  them  to  its  work  and  service. 

It  is  not  needful  here  to  discuss  what  those  gifts  and  qualifi- 
cations are.  The  object  of  this  discourse  does  not  require  it, 
and  they  have  been  often  and  fully  explained.  But  there  is 
very  scant  and  infrequent  authority  for  including  among  them 
the  direct  and  immediate  call  of  the  Spirit  for  which  some  appear 
to  contend.  The  general  principles  announced  at  the  outset  of 
this  article,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  all  are  called  to 
serve  him  with  whatsoever  gifts  they  have  received,  that  the 
possession  of  the  gift  creates  the  duty  and  constitutes  the 
call,  the  gift  being  bestowed  for  the  express  purpose  of  use  and 
profit,  have  always  been  accepted,  and  by  almost  all.  The  be- 
stowment  of  these  gifts  is  the  foundation  of  the  obligation  and 
the  guide  of  the  Church.  The  Church,  needing  ministers,  and 
finding  those  who  have  received  gifts  suited  for  that  service  in 
accordance  with  the  word  of  God,  calls  them  to  the  discharge  of 
its  duties.  The  possession  of  these  gifts  and  the  call  of  the 
Church  are  the  call  of  God — complete,  perfect,  and  of  divine 
obligation. 

It  may  be  well  to  refer  to  some  of  these  testimonies  more  ex- 
plicitly. 

And  first  we  take  that  of  Calvin.     He  marks  a  distinction 
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between  "the  external  and  solemn  call  which  belongs  to  the 
public  order  of  the  Church,"  and  "that  secret  call,  of  which 
every  minister  is  conscious  to  himself  before  God."  But  lest 
we  be  misled  by  this  expression,  in  consequence,  of  our  own  pre- 
conceived ideas,  let  us  observe  that  he  says  of  this  secret  call, 
that  it  "is  not  known  to  the  Church."  If  so,  it  cannot  be  made 
by  the  Church  a  ground  of  its  own  judgment.  Further,  he  de- 
scribes this  secret  call  as  "the  testimony  of  our  heart"  in  the 
acceptance  of  the  office  when  it  is  offered  to  us,  and  not  any 
such  testimony  or  consciousness  going  before  our  seeking  that 
office.  He  says:  "This  secret  call  is  the  honest  testimony  of 
our  heart  that  we  accept  the  office  offered  to  us,  not  from  ambi- 
tion or  avarice,  or  any  other  unlawful  motive,  but  from  a  sinc^e 
fear  of  God,  and  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  edification  of  the  Church. 
This,  as  I  have  hinted,  is  indispensable  to  every  one  of  us,  if  we 
would  approve  our  ministry  in  the  sight  of  God."  Further  on 
he  adds:  "It  is  even  common  to  speak  of  private  persons  as 
called  to  the  ministry  who  appear  to  be  adapted  and  qualified 
for  the  discharge  of  its  duties;  because  learning,  connected  with 
piety  and  other  endowments  of  a  good  pastor,  constitutes  a  kind 
of  preparation  for  it.  For  those  whom  the  Lord  has  destined 
for  so  important  an  office,  he  first  furnishes  with  those  talents 
which  are  requisite  for  its  execution,  that  they  may  not  enter 
upon  it  empty  and  unprepared."  In  reference  to  the  apostles, 
he  says  theirs  "was  a  case  somewhat  different  from  the  common 
call  of  other  ministers.  For  as  theirs  was  an  extraordinary 
office,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  render  it  conspicuous  by  some 
eminent  character,  that  they  who  were  to  sustain  it  should  be 
called  and  appointed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  himself." — In- 
stitutes, Book  ^,  Chap,  3. 

The  Church  of  Scotland,  in  its  first  Book  of  Discipline, 
affirmed  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate,  with  the-  con- 
sent of  the  Church,  to  "  compel  such  men  as  have  gifts  and 
graces,  able  to  edify  the  Church  of  God,  that  they  bestow  them 
where  greatest  necessity  shall  be  known  ;  for  no  man  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  live  idle,  or  as  themselves  list,  but  must  be  appointed 
to  labor   where"  the  civil   authorities  "and  the  Church  shall 
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think  expedient."  Again,  to  "compel  all  men  to  whom  God 
has  given  any  talent  to  persuade  by  wholesome  doctrine,  to  be- 
stow the  same,  if  they  be  called  by  the  Church,  to  the  advance- 
ment of  Christ's  glory  and  the  comfort  of  the  troubled  flock." 
Again,  "men  in  whom  is  supposed  to  be  any  gifts  which  might 
edify  the  Church  if  they  were  well  employed,  must  be  charged 
by  the  ministers  and  elders  to  join  themselves  with  the  session 
and  company  of  interpreters,  to  the  end  that  the  Church  may 
judge  whether  they  may  be  able  to  serve  to  God's  glory  and  to 
the  profit  of  the  Church  in  the  vocation  of  the  ministry  or  not; 
and  if  any  be  found  disobedient,  and  not  willing  to  communicate 
the  gifts  and  special  graces  of  God  with  their  brethren,  after 
sufficient  admonition,  discipline  must  proceed  against  them,  pro- 
vided that  the  civil  magistrate  concur  with  the  judgment  and 
election  of  the  Church  ;  for  no  man  may  be  permitted  as  best 
pleaseth  him  to  live  within  the  Church  of  God,  but  every  man 
must  be  constrained,  by  fraternal  admonition  and  correction,  to 
bestow  his  labors,  when  of  the  Church  he  is  required,  to  the 
edification  of  others. 

In  the  "Short  Form  of  the  Book  of  Discipline,"  it  is  said 
"the  Church  and  faithful  magistrate  should  compel  such  as  have 
gifts  to  take  the  office  of  teaching  upon  them." 

"We  should  consider  first  whether  God  has  given  the  gifts  to 
him  whom  we  would  choose  ;  for  God  calls  no  man  to  the  minis- 
try whom  he  does  not  arm  with  necessary  gifts." 

In  the  famous  "Second  Book  of  Discipline,"  in  reference  to 
all  offices  in  the  Church,  equally  and  alike,  it  is  affirmed,  "There 
are  two  sorts  of  calling,  one  extraordinary,  by  God  himself 
immediately,  as  was  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  which  in 
churches  established  and  well  already  reformed,  has  no  place. 
The  other  calling  is  ordinary,  which,  besides  the  calling  of  God, 
and  inward  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  has  the  lawful  ap- 
probation and  outward  judgment  of  men,  according  to  God's 
word  and  order  established  in  his  Church." 

Coming  down  to  the  seventeenth  century,  to  that  illustrious 
era  in  the  history  of  the  Church  when  it  pleased  God  to  raise  up 
a  generation  of  wonderful  men,  by  their  labors  in  defence  of  the 
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truth  against  mighty  adversaries,  to  explain,  define,  and  confirm 
it  in  a  manner  so  complete  and  triumphant,  that  it  must  forever 
be  the  admiration  and  joy  of  all  who  come  to  know  and  under- 
stand it,  let  us  take  the  opinion  of  two  of  the  greatest  and  wisest 
of  them  all.     And  first,  that  of  Turrettine: 

"The  call  to  the  ministry  is  in  one  respect  inward;  in  another 
outward.  The  inward  call  is  that  by  which  the  heart  is  moved 
by  God  to  consecrate  itself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  which 
is  rather  a  preparation  of  the  mind  to  receive  the  call,  than  the 
call  properly  so  termed,  by  which  a  man  is  conscious  to  himself 
before  God  that  he  is  induced  to  undertake  the  office,  not  by 
ambition,  or  avarice,  or  any  other  carnal  motive,  but  by  sincere 
love  of  God  and  desire  of  edifying  the  Church."  "  The  outward 
call  is  either  immediate^  which  is  immediately  by  God  himself, 
without  the  intervention  of  men,  such  as  was  the  call  of  prophets 
in  the  Old  and  apostles  in  the  New  Testament ;  or  mediate^  which, 
although  it  is  originally  from  God  as  its  primary  author,  is  never- 
theless by  the  intervening  agency  of  men,  whom  God  uses  as 
instruments,  when  he  calls  through  the  Church;  such  is  the 
present  call  of  ministers." 

"Again,  a  call  is  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary.  Ah  ordi- 
nary call  is  that  which  is  usually  made  through  ordinary  means; 
such  was  the  call  of  priests  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  pastors 
in  the  New.  An  extraordinary  call  is  various:  1,  that  which  is 
made  immediately  by  God,  without  the  agency  of  men,  and  no 
established  order  being  observed,  as  was  the  call  of  prophets  and 
apostles,  and  so  is  identical  with  an  immediate  call ;  and  2,  that 
which  is  not  according  to  the  custom  and  corrupt  established 
order  of  some  (any)  Church." — Institutio  Theologice.  Locu^  IS, 
Quccstio  ^3. 

The  great  Owen  discussed  these  matters  in  several  of  his  vo- 
luminous writings,  and  with  his  accustomed  fulness,  accuracy, 
and  force.  We  will  give  the  chief  points  of  his  statements  and 
arguments,  in  his  own  language,  from  a  few  of  these: 
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"  How,  or  by  what  means,  or  by  what  acts  of  his  sovereign 
power,  the  Lord  Christ  doth  communicate  office  power^  and  there- 
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with  the  office  itself,  unto  any  persons,  whereon  their  authority 
is  directly  from  him;  and  what  are  the  acts  and  duties  of  the 
Church  in  the  collation  of  this  authority. 

"  The  acts  of  Christ  herein  may  be  reduced  unto  these  heads : 

1.  "  He  hath  instituted  and  appointed  the  offices  themselves, 
and  made  a  grant  of  them  unto  the  Church  for  its  edification ; 
as  also,  he  hath  determined  and  limited  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  officers. 

2.  "He  furnisheth  some  persons  with  such  gifts,  abilities,  and 
endowments  as  are  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  such  offices  in 
the  powers,  works,  and  duties  of  them. 

3.  "In  his  institution  and  appointment  of  the  way  and  means 
whereby  persons,  gifted  and  qualified  by  himself,  ought  to  be 
actually  admitted  into  their  offices."  "By  virtue  hereof,  all 
that  are  called  unto  this  office  do  derive  all  their  power  and  au- 
thority from  him  alone. 

4.  "He  hath  hereon  given  commands  unto  the  whole  Church  to 
submit  themselves  unto  the  authority  of  these  officers  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  office,  who  are  so  appointed,  so  prepared  or 
qualified,  so  called  by  himself,  and  to  obey  them  in  all  things, 
according  unto  the  limitations  which  himself  also  hath  given 
unto  the  power  and  authority  of  such  officers. 

"By  these  ways  and  means  doth  the  Lord  Christ  communicate 
office-power  unto  them  that  are  called  thereunto ;  whereon  they 
become,  not  the  officers  or  ministers  of  men,  no,  not  of  the 
Church,  .  .  .  but  the  officers  and  ministers  of  Christ  himself." 

Of  the  call  of  any  one  to  the  office  of  pastor  particularly,  he 
says : 

"1.  There  are  certain  qualifications  previously  required  in  him, 
disposing  and  making  him  fit  for  that  office.  The  outward  call 
is  an  act  of  the  Church,  as  we  shall  show  immediately;  but 
therein  is  required  an  obediential  acting  of  him  also  who  is 
called.  Neither  of  these  can  be  regular — neither  can  the  Church 
act  according  to  rule  and  order,  nor  the  person  called  act  in 
such  a  due  obedience — unless  there  are  in  him  some  previous  in- 
dications of  the  mind  of  God,  designing  the  person  to  be  called 
by  such  qualifications  as  may  render  him  meet  and  able  for  the 
discharge  of  his  office  and  work. 

"2.  None  can  or  may  take  this  office  upon  him,  or  discharge 
the  duties  of  it,  which  are  peculiarly  its  own,  with  authority, 
but  he  who  is  called  and  set  apart  thereunto  according  to  the 
mind  of  Jesus  Christ." 
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After  fully  proving  this  point,  that  none  may  enter  this  office 
unless  they  are  called  and  set  apart  thereto  by  the  Church,  and 
according  to  the  rules  of  Christ,  he  shows  Jiow  this  is  done,  viz., 
by  election  and  ordination.  Previous  to  election  he  shows  there 
must  be  a  ^'-meetness  of  the  person  for  his  office.  It  can  never 
be  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  call  or  choose  an  unmeet,  an  un- 
qualified, an  unprepared  person  unto  this  office."  And  the 
meetness  of  any  one  for  it  must  be  made  known  and  judged  of 
in  two  ways:  1.  "By  an  evidence  given  of  the  qualifications  in 
him  before  mentioned;"  and  2.  "By  a  trial  of  his  gifts  for  edi- 
fication." 

"The  things  following  are  essentially  necessary  unto  "  the  call 
of  any  one  to  this  office,  "so  as  that  authority  and  right  to  feed 
and  rule  in  the  Church  in  the  name  of  Christ,  as  an  officer  of 
his  house,  may  be  given  unto  any  one  thereby.  .  .  .  The  first 
is,  that  antecedently  unto  any  actings  of  the  Church  towards 
such  a  person  with  respect  unto  office,  he  be  furnished  by  the 
Lord  Christ  himself  with  graces  and  gifts  and  abilities  for  the 
discharge  of  the  office  whereunto  he  is  called.  This  divine  de- 
signation of  the  person  to  be  called  rests  on  the  kingly  office  and 
care  of  Christ  towards  his  Church.  .  .  .  Secondly,  there  is  to 
be  an  exploration  or  trial  of  those  gifts  and  abilities  as  unto  their 
accommodation  unto  the 'edification  of  that  Church  whereunto 
any  person  is  to  be  ordained  a  pastor  or  minister.  .  .  .  Thirdly, 
the  first  act  of  poiver  committed  unto  the  Church  by  Jesus 
Christ,  for  the  constitution  of  ordinary  officers  in  it,  is  that 
election  of  a  person  qualified  and  tried  unto  his  office  which  we 
have  now  vindicated.  Fourthly,  there  is  required  hereunto  the 
solemn  ordination,  inauguration,  dedication,  or  setting  apart,  of 
the  person  so  chosen." — True  Nature  of  a  Gospel  Churchy 
Chapters  3  and  4,. 

In  his  admirable  discourse  on  "  Spiritual  Gifts,"  having  dis- 
tinguished between  extraordinary  calls,  gifts,  and  officers,  and 
those  which  are  ordinary,  he  says : 

"But  whereas  the  other  sort  of  officers  was  given  by  Christ 
by  his  immediate  call  and  communication  of  power  unto  them, 
it  doth  not  appear  how  he  gives  these  ordinary  officers  or  min- 
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isters  unto  the  Church  ?  I  answer,  he  did  it  originally,  and  con- 
tinueth  to  do  it,  by  the  ways  and  means  ensuing : 

"1.  He  doth  it  by  the  law  and  rule  of  the  gospel,  wherein  he 
hath  appointed  this  office  of  the  ministry  in  his  Church,  and  so 
always  to  be  continued. 

*'2.  The  Lord  Christ  giveth  and  continueth  this  office  by 
giving  spiritual  gifts  unto  men  to  enable  them  to  discharge  the 
duties  and  perform  the  work  of  it. 

"  3.  He  doth  it  by  giving  power  to  his  Church  in  all  ages  to 
call  and  separate  unto  the  work  of  the  ministry  such  as  he  hath 
fitted  and  gifted  for  it."  "It  is  obedience  unto  the  law  of  Christ, 
and  following  the  guidance  of  his  previous  communication  of 
gifts  as  a  means  to  communicate  his  power  unto  them  who  are 
called  to  the  ministry,  that  is  the  whole  of  what  (power)  is  com- 
mitted to  any  in  this  kind.  The  Church  hath  no  power  to  call 
any  to  the  office  of  the  ministry,  where  the  Lord  Christ  hath  not 
gone  before  it  in  the  designation  of  him  by  an  endowment  with 
spiritual  gifts."  "And  by  reason  of  these  things  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
said  to  make  men  overseers  of  the  flocks  who  are  thus  called 
thereunto;  because  both  the  communication  of  power  in  the 
constitution  of  the  law,  and  of  spiritual  gifts  by  internal  effect- 
ual operation,  are  from  him  alone." 

"4.  The  Lord  Christ  continueth  his  bestowing  of  this  gift  by 
the  solemn  ordinance  of  setting  apart  those  who  are  called  in  the 
manner  declared  by  fasting  and  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands. 
By  these  means,  I  say,  doth  the  Lord  Christ  continue  to  declare 
that  he  accounts  men  faithful  and  puts  them  into  the  ministry, 
as  t'he  apostle  speaks." 

In  his  comment  on  that  noted  text  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, he  says : 

In  an  ordinary  call  "there  are  three  things:  1.  A  providen- 
tial designation  of  a  person  to  such  an  office,  work,  or  employ- 
ment, .  .  .  the  providential  disposition  of  the  circumstances  of 
his  life,  directing  his  thoughts  and  designs  toward  such  an  end." 
"  2.  It  is  a  part  of  this  call  of  God  when  he  blesseth,  succeed- 
eth,  and  prospereth  the  endeavors  of  men  to  prepare  themselves 
with  those  previous  dispositions  and  qualifications  which  are  ne- 
cessary unto  the  actual  call  and  susception  of  this  office.  And 
hereof  also  there  are  three  parts:  First.  An  inclination  of  their 
hearts  in  compliance  with  his  designation  of  them  unto  their 
office.  .  .  .  Secondly.  An  especial  blessing  of  their  endeavors 
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for  the  due  improvement  of  their  natural  faculties  and  abilities, 
in  study  and  learning,  for  the  necessary  aids  and  instruments  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom.  Thirdly.  The  communications  of  pe- 
<5uliar  gifts  unto  them,  rendering  them  meet  and  able  unto  the 
discharge  of  the  duty  of  their  office,  which  in  an  ordinary  call 
is  indispensably  required  as  previous  to  an  actual  separation 
unto  the  office  itself.  3.  He  ordereth  things  so  as  that  a  person 
whom  he  will  employ  in  the  service  of  his  house  shall  have  an 
outward  call  according  unto  rule  for  his  admission  thereto." 

In  his  commentary  on  Hebrews  vi.  7,  8,  he  says:  God  calls 
and  sends  preachers  of  the  gospel — first,  by  endowing  them 
with  spiritual  gifts,  enabling  them  unto  that  work  and  duty. 
The  gospel  is  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit ;  nor  is  it  to  be  ad- 
ministered but  by  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit."  '*  Secondly,  this 
communication  of  gifts  unto  men,  is  ordinarily  accompanied  with 
a4)owerful  and  effectual  inclination  of  the  minds  of  men  to  un- 
-dertake  the  work  and  engage  in  it,  against  those  objections,  dis- 
couragements, oppositions,  and  difficulties,  which  present  them- 
selves unto  them  in  their  undertaking.  This  is  so,  I  say, 
ordinarily ;  for  there  are  more  instances  than  one,  of  those  who, 
having  the  word  of  prophecy  committed  unto  them,  instead  of 
going  to  Nineveh,  do  consult  their  own  reputation,  ease,  and 
advantage,  and  so  tack  about  to  Tarshish.  And  there  are  not 
a  few  who  hide  and  napkin  up  their  talents  which  are  given  them 
to  trade  withal.  But  these  must  one  day  answer  for  their  dis- 
obedience to  the  heavenly  call." 

We  have  quoted  largely  from  Owen,  for  several  reasons :  Because 
of  the  great  weight  due  to  his  opinion  on  account  of  his  unsur- 
passed eminence  in  learning  and  wisdom,  in  knowledge  of  the 
"Scriptures,  and  of  all  theological  questions,  (foctrinal  and  prac- 
tical; because  his  authority  is  representative,  being  more  entitled 
than  that  of  any  other  to  be  regarded  as  an  exponent  of  the 
views  of  the  Reformed  Church  generally ;  because  having  dis- 
•cussed  the  subject  before  us  so  often  and  systematically,  as  a 
part  of  the  very  subject  matter  of  the  questions  he  treated  of, 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  point  which  the  theory  we  oppose 
regards  as  vital  and  fundamental  had  any  place  in  his  views  at 
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all,  as  he  never  once  mention-s  it,  unless  to  exclude  it  as  entering 
into  a  call  to  the  ministry. 

As  Turrettine  does,  he  confines  an  immediate  call  to  an  extra- 
ordinary office  and  work.  He  gives  no  countenance  to  the  idea 
that  the  Spirit  reveals  or  makes  known  directly  and  immediately 
to  the  individual  his  duty  to  enter  the  ministry.  Over  and  over 
again,  and  in  places  which  we  have  not  quoted,  he  teaches  that 
the  Lord  "designates  the  persons"  to  be  called  by  the  Church 
by  endowing  them  with  the  requisite  qualifications  for  the  office; 
"appoints  and  prepares  them  by  the  gifts  he  bestows."  And 
when  he  enumerates  and  describes  fully  and  particularly  those 
gifts  and  qualifications,  he  does  not  mention,  or  even  remotely 
suggest,  any  inward  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  any  inward  con- 
sciousness of  the  mind,  as  to  the  fact  of  a  call,  or  any  thing  of 
the  kind  whatever.  Any  one  having  received  the  necessary 
gifts,  or  enabled  to  attain  them,  has  what  Owen  calls  the  ma- 
terial call.  The  formal  call  is  when  the  Church,  having  evi- 
dence of  that,  and  having  made  proof  and  trial  of  them,  elects, 
appoints,  and  ordains  the  person  to  the  office  of  the  ministry. 
The  two  together  constitute  a  complete  divine  call,  according  to 
the  will  and  authority  of  the  Lord. 

9.  Moreover,  the  theory  we  condemn  is  certainly  inconsistent 
with  the  teachings,  provisions,  and  practice  of  our  own  particular 
Church.  This  has  been  controverted,  but  it  can  be  maintained 
by  several  proofs.  We  will  present  but  one.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  this  theory  affirms  that  it  is  essential  to  a  true  call 
that  the  subject  of  it  have  a  conscious  conviction  that  he  is  called 
by  the  Spirit ;  that  his  own  inward  consciousness  must  testify, 
not  only  that  he  is  called,  but  called  by  the  Spirit;  if  it  is  not 
absurd  to  speak  so,  that  he  must  be  conscious  of  the  Spirit,  as 
well  as  of  the  call ;  at  any  rate  that  he  must  have  as  conscious 
certainty  that  it  is  God  who  calls,  as  that  he  is  called.*  Now, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  such  a  call  authenticates  itself,  at 
least  to  the  individual.  He  needs  no  other  proof,  test,  or  trial 
of  it.  He  can  have  none  equal  to  its  own  evidence.  But  it  is 
a  fact  that  our  Church  requires  every  asserted  or  supposed  call 
to  be  subjected  to  test,  proof,  and  trial,  and  that  not  merely  for 
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the  satisfaction  and  full  conviction  of  the  Church,  hut  also  for 
those  of  the  individual  himself.  This  we  presume  will  not  be  in- 
telligently questioned.  It  is  implied  in  the  very  fact  and  nature 
of  these  trials.  For,  on  the  supposition  that  these  trials  in  any 
instance  fail  to  sustain  the  truth  and  genuineness  of  the  call, 
(and  if  they  never  do  so  they  are  unnecessary  and  impertinent,) 
then  the  Church  is  bound  to  decide  against  it ;  and  equally  so  is 
the  individual  himself.  That  is,  he  is  bound  to  surrender  what 
to  him  is  the  higher  and  stronger  evidence  in  favof  of  the  lower 
and  weaker.  There  is  but  one  alternative,  viz.,  to  conclude  that 
such  a  call  as  this  theory  supposes  is  a  mere  imagination.  It 
may  be  well  to  quote  in  this  connection  a  remark  of  Owen,  in 
which,  speaking  of  an  immediate  and  extraordinary  call,  he  uses 
an  expression  sometimes  applied  or  misapplied  to  the  ordinary 
call  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  "A  man  pretending  to  extra- 
ordinary vocation  by  immediate  revelation,  in  respect  of  self- 
persuasion  of  the  truth  of  his  call,  must  be  as  ascertained  of  it 
as  he  could  be  of  a  burning  fire  in  his  bones,  if  there  shut  up." 
This  kind  of  a  call  belongs  in  Owen's  view,  not  to  the  ordinary 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  but  to  the  extraordinary  officers  and  ser- 
vants of  God,  such  as  prophets  and  apostles. 

To  sum  up  the  general  principles  we  have  sought  to  establish, 
the  following  statements  will  present  the  whole  extent  of  the 
matter : 

1.  The  Church  of  God  in  the  world  is  a  community  chosen 
and  called  and  set  apart  of  him,  "a  ]ioly  nation,  a  royal  priest- 
hood, a  peculiar  people,"  to  be  wholly  consecrated  unto  him,  to 
serve  him  every  one,   with  all  and  whatsoever  gifts  they  have 

*For  if  this  meaning  be  rejecte<l,  and  it,  be  said  to  teach  that  all  one  is 
conscious  of  is  the  conviction  that  he  is  called,  to  whicli  conviction  he  has 
coine  through  the  exercise  of  his  rational  faculties  under  the  teacliings  of 
the  Scriptures  and  of  providence,  and  under  the  inflnences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  with  and  througli  these,  this  is  the  theory  which  we  accept ;  and  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  an  immediate  call,  or  produced  by  tlie  immediate 
agency  of  the  Spirit.  Moreover,  it  cannot  be  complete,  conclusive,  and 
certain,  until  the  Church  ha^  called;  for  this  is  an  essential  part,  both  of  the 
teachings  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  indications  of  providence  in  regard  to 
the  matter.  , 
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received  from  him  by  nature,  providence,  and  grace,  or  may  bfe 
able  to  obtain  from  him. 

2.  This  Church,  which  is  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  world,  is 
governed  and  administered  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  wholly  and  uni- 
versally, in  all  its  interests,  affairs,  and  operations,  whether  of 
internal  relations  among  the  members  thereof,  or  of  outward 
relations  to  the  unconverted  world,  and  whether  of  less  or  greater 
importance  and  magnitude. 

3.  In  the  administration  of  the  Spirit  he  bestows  on  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Church  diversities  of  gifts,  dividing  to  each  severally 
as  he  will,  imparting  to  some  whatsoever  gifts  and  abilities  may 
be  necessary  and  required  for  all  the  work,  ministry  and  offices 
of  the  Church,  and  of  the  individual  members  thereof. 

4.  The  gift  received  by  any  one  in  this  kingdom  of  the  Lord 
determines  the  kind  of  work  and  service  he  is  to  render  therein. 
In  bestowing  the  ability  and  qualification  for  any  work,  or  the 
opportunity  lawfully  to  acquire  them,  the  Spirit  indicates  his 
<livine  will  that  that  person  should  perform  that  work.  Thereby 
he  designates  him  both  to  himself  and  the  Church  to  that  minis- 
try and  office.     The  possession  of  the  gift  is  a  call  to  the  work. 

5.  The  administration  of  the  Spirit  in  the  ordinary  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  including  the  bestowal  of  gifts  and  ability 
for  the  work  and  service  appointed  to  be  done,  is  by  and  through 
means  and  instruments  appointed  and  chosen  and  employed  by 
him  according  to  his  sovereign  and  gracious  will  and  pleasure. 

6.  Any  service  and  duty  needing  to  be  performed,  whether  of 
Christian  charity,  or  of  office,  the  Church  finding  those  on  whom 
the  Spirit  has  bestowed  suitable  qualifications  and  abilities,  calls 
and  appoints  them  thereto ;  if  it  be  to  the  duty  and  service  of 
*n  office  appointed  of  the  Lord  in  the  Church,  tries  and  proves 
those  gifts  and  fitness,  elects,  appoints,  and  ordains  them  to  that 
office. 

7.  Any  one  so  placed  in  the  office  of  the  gospel  ministry  is 
truly  called  of  God,  has  a  divine  commission  and  authority  as 
such,  is  a  minister  of  Christ  and  not  of  men,  has  been  put  into 
the  ministry  by  him,  is  by  him  chosen  and  sent,  has  been  made 
a  bishop  over  the  Church  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  the  herald,  the 
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messenger,  the  ambassador  of  the  Lord ;  and  whosoever  receiveth 
him,  receiveth  not  him,  but  his  blessed  Master — to  whom  be  all 
the  honor  and  glory  forever  and  ever. 

These  principles  being  established,  several  important  conse- 
quences flow  from  them  of  a  practical  nature : 

1.  It  follows  that  the  Church  ought,  diligently  and  faithfully, 
to  use  means  to  secure  an  adequate  and  abundant  number  of 
ministers  suitably  prepared  and  qualified  for  the  work.  If  the 
ministration  of  the  Spirit  is  a  ministration  of  means,  it  is  not 
of  means  dead  and  fnechanical,  but  the  means  of  a  living  Church 
and  living  members  thereof;  and  of  means  in  the  hands  of  the 
living  Church  and  its  living  members,  by  them  used  and  em- 
ployed as  active  and  faithful  co-workers  with  the  Lord.  And  as 
for  all  the  ends,  and  for  all  the  service  to  which  the  Church  is 
called  and  appointed,  it  is  called  and  required  to  use  means  and 
agencies  and  efforts,  rational,  naturally  adapted  thereto,  and 
within  the  reach  of  human  power;  so  also  for  this,  namely,  that 
a  suflficient  number  of  those  who  are  called  to  be  saints,  shall 
also  be  suitably  furnished,  qualified,  called,  and  sent  into  the 
work  of  the  gospel  ministry. 

In  opposition  to  this  some  may  resort,  as  has  been  done,  to  the 
convenient  and  easy  device  of  representing  it  in  terms  which 
make  it  appear  false  and  absurd.  It  may  be  said,  for  example, 
that  to  use  means  to  increase  the  number  of  ministers,  is  to  sup- 
pose that  in  some  way  "God's  action  in  raising  up  and  sending 
forth  preachers,  may  be  stimulated  or  its  frequency  increased." 
And  it  seems  to  be  thought  that  this  way  of  putting  the  thing  is 
a  sufficient  argument  against  it.  But  obviously  the  same  false- 
looking  statement  may  be  employed  in  opposition  to  the  use  of 
any  means  for  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  men,  and  with 
the  same  validity,  which  is  none  at  all.  It  may  be  made  against 
the  duty  of  prayer  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  forth  more 
laborers,  which  is  plainly  commanded;  and  against  all  prayer,  as 
has  often  been  done  by  the  profane  and  the  ungodly. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  about  a 
sufficient  supply  of  ministers,  or  use  means  to  secure  them ;  for 
the  Lord  of  the  kingdom  will  take  care  of  its  interests,  will 
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certainly  call  all  whom  he  intends  to  call  to  this  work,  or  needs 
to  carry  forward  his  glory  in  the  world ;  and  that  all  whom  he 
calls  will  certainly  obey  the  call,  for  it  is  effectual  and  invinci- 
ble. But  obviously  again,  precisely  the  same  argument,  if  it  is 
worthy  to  be  so  called,  with  equal  force  and  power,  which  is  none 
at  all,  may  be  urged  against  all  means  and  efforts  to  convert  and 
gave  dying  sinners.  Appealing  to  the  precious  doctrines  of  pre- 
destination and  election  and  the  effectual  call  of  the  Spirit,  it 
may  be  said  all  our  labors  are  vain  and  uncalled  for — as  often 
has  been  said  and  will  be  said,  but  always  said  to  no  purpose 
whatever.  The  plain  reply  to  it  all  is,  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  the  world  is  a  kingdom  of  means,  of  human  instrumentalities, 
of  Christian  efforts,  prayers,  and  labors,  through  which  the  will 
and  purpose  of  God  are  accomplished  and  glorified;  that  his  pre- 
determining and  gracious  purposes  and  the  invincible  might  and 
power  of  his  grace  are  made  known  to  us,  not  for  the  rule  and 
guide  of  our  duty,  not  to  stay  or  relax  our  endeavors,  but  to 
inspire  our  faith  and  hope,  to  stimulate  and  encourage  our  yet 
more  ardent  efforts.  Besides,  the  call  to  the  ministry  is  not 
always  effectual  and  invincible  unless  it  be  direct  and  immediate 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  which  doctrine  we  trust  has 
been  shown  to  have  no  foundation  in  fact  or  in  scripture.  There 
can  be  no  question,  that  not  a  few  who  have  received  gifts  to  be 
of  great  service  in  the  ministry,  and  who  were  called  thereby, 
and  by  the  indications  of  providence,  and  by  the  necessities  of 
the  Church  to  enter  upon  its  duties,  have,  as  Owen  expresses  it, 
hid  their  talent  in  a  napkin,  and  stood  aside  from  their  duty. 

The  means  to  be  used  by  us  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of 
ministers  are  chiefly  these.  Prayer  is  first  of  all ;  frequent,  fer- 
vent, importunate,  faithful  prayer.  Next,  we  should  use  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  by  faithfully  instructing  the  Church  in  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  ministry,  torching  the  nature,  necessity, 
uses,  benefits,  blessings,  authority,  privileges,  and  rewards 
thereof,  and  that  publicly  and  privately,  with  the  whole  congre- 
gation and  with  individuals,  on  all  proper  and  suitable  opportu- 
nities. 

Again,  another  means  important  and  necessary  to  be  used  for 
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this  end  bj  the  Church,  is  duly  to  appreciate,  employ,  sustain, 
encourage,  provide  for,  and  use  those  ministers  who  have  already- 
been  called  to  the  work.  If  their  brethren  in  the  Lord,  who  are 
one  with  them  in  all  the  privileges,  blessings,  hopes,  trials, 
afflictions,  and  responsibilities  of  his  glorious  kingdom,  and 
equally  called  as  they  are  to  be  wholly  and  unreservedly  conse- 
crated to  God,  do  not  so  value  the  ministry  and  seek  to  enjoy  its 
benefits,  and  support  it,  and  sympathise  with  it,  and  give  it  all 
due  encouragement  in  the  Lord ;  how  can  we  expect  him  to  put 
80  heavy  a  burden  on  others  which  they  cannot  bear,  and  on  the 
Church  which  will  not  ?  And  how  can  it  be  but  that  some  who 
ought  to  enter  the  ministry  will  fail  to  do  so,  knowing  the  sacri- 
fices and  trials  it  must  require?  It  is  vain,  to  say  that  none 
ought  to  be  deterred  from  duty  by  such  motives;  the  fact  is,  they 
are  and  will  be,  in  all  the  varieties  of  Christian  obligation,  both 
of  a  private  and  of  an  official  nature.  Grace  will  be  given  some 
to  triumph  over  all  difficulties  and  discouragements.  For  the 
Lord  will  not  leave  himself  without  witnesses.  But  to  expect 
him  to  multiply  this  divine  gift  of  a  faithful  ministry,  when  that 
of  it  already  bestowed  is  dishonored,  unappreciated,  neglected,, 
and  unsupported  by  the  Church,  is  to  expect  wickedness  to  be 
rewarded  and  ingratitude  to  be  blessed  by  the  just  and  righteous 
King  of  Zion. 

Another  important  means  to  this  end  is,  for  those  who  are  now 
in  the  ministry  fully  and  faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties 
thereof,  to  maintain  and  make  manifest  its  usefulness  and  honor, 
to  make  it  a  praise  and  a  blessing  in  the  Church  and  before  the 
world.  An  idle  and  unprofitable  ministry,  which  does  not  com- 
mand the  respect  and  reverence  of  men,  and  prove  its  usefulness 
and  divine  calling  by  the  character  and  life  and  labors  of  its  mem- 
bers, must  be  a  mighty  hindrance  to  the  calling  of  others.  When 
the  ministry  of  any  Church  generally,  or  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  them,  are  not  truly  consecrated  to  their  work,  become 
worldly  and  secular  in  spirit  and  conduct,  seek  for  selfish  and 
carnal  ends,  and  walk  in  a  manner  unbecoming  their  office  and 
calling,  few  will  be  found  to  enter  their  ranks.  They  become  a 
reproach  among  men,  and  an  offence  unto  God.     Any  one  such 
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minister  exerts  an  influence,  wide-spread  and  terrible,  to  prevent 
others  from  seeking  the  office.  If,  therefore,  we  would  have  the 
number  of  ministers  increased,  of  such  as  are  truly  qualified  and 
called  to  this  service,  let  those  who  are  already  engaged  in  it, 
elevate  its  character,  prove  themselves  workmen  who  need  not  be 
ashamed,  to  live  and  so  labor  that  all  men  may  be  constrained  to 
honor  and  reverence  the  office,  and  to  confess  its  blessing  and 
usefulness  to  the  Church  and  to  the  world. 

Still  another  means  which  ought  to  be  used  to  obtain  more 
ministers,  is,  to  encourage  and  assist  those  who  may  possess  the 
necessary  gifts  for  the  office,  or  who  can  acquire  them  to  seek 
and  to  enter  it.  If  the  principles  we  have  endeavored  to  maintain 
are  correct,  then  it  evidently  follows  that  it  is  proper  for  the 
Church,  for  a  minister,  and  even  for  a  private  Christian,  to 
exhort  and  to  aid  any  one  who  already  has  the  ability  and  quali- 
fications required  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  or  with  regard  to 
whom  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  that  he  may  be  able  to  do 
so,  to  seek  and  to  enter  upon  that  work  in  the  appointed  way. 
It  is  impossible  to  assign  any  good  reason  why  we  should  not 
exhort  and  admonish  one  another  in  regard  to  this  work  as  much 
as  any  other,  of  course  with  such  limitations  and  cautions  as  are 
always  necessary  to  be  observed.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to 
serve  God  with  whatever  gifts  they  have  received  or  can  lawfully 
acquire,  if  we  are  to  covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts  for  this  pur- 
pose, then  it  is  our  duty  also  to  teach  and  exhort  and  help  one 
another  to  do  so,  in  respect  to  these  gifts  and  this  service  as 
well  as  others.  And  those  who  have  not  the  ability  to  serve  God 
in  the  ministry,  and  cannot  obtain  it,  ought,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  to  encourage  and  assist  others  who  can,  by  constant 
prayers  for  them,  by  loving  and  helpful  words,  by  every  manner 
of  good  deeds  they  can  perform,  by  caring  for  their  wants,  and 
by  contributing  means  for  their  training  and  preparation. 

2.  It  also  follows  from  the  general  principles  we  have  tried  to 
establish,  that  if  there  is  need  in  any  Church  for  more  ministers 
than  are  already  employed  in  the  work,  there  are  some  of  its 
members  who  ought  to  he  in  the  ministry  and  are  not.  What 
mean  the  many  '^vacant"   churches  all  through  our  Church,  in 
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every  part  of  it — churches  without  a  regular  pastor,  and  the  un- 
supplied  missionary  fields  at  home  and  abroad  ?     What  is  the 
meaning  and  interpretation  of  that  cry  which  continually  comes 
up  from  every  portion  of  the  land,  like  the  voice  of  a  great  mul- 
titude calling  for  ministers  of  the  gospel  ?      What  signify  the 
waste  places  and  desolations  of  Zion,  so  many  and  so  piteous,  that 
we  could  wish  our  head  to  be  waters  and  our  eyes  fountains  of 
tears,  that  we  might  weep  over  them  day  and  night  ?     Does  it  all 
mean  that  the  merciful  Lord  of  the  Church  will  not  prepare  and 
qualify  and  call  and  give  to  the  Church  as  many  ministers  as  it 
needs '(  that  he  has  forsaken  any  part  of  Zion  and  given  over 
his  heritage  to  desolation  and  death  ?  that  he  is  unwilling  to 
bestow  on  his  people  the  priceless  and  inestimable  blessing  of  a 
faithful  ministry  ?     Never !  a  thousand  times  never !     It  means 
that  some  who  ought  to  be  in  the  ministry  are  not  engaged  in 
that  work.     It  means  that  if  there  are  ten  places  in  the  Church 
where  ministers  are  needed  for  every  one  who  comes  forward  to 
supply  them,  there  are  nine  men  for  that  one  who  ought  to  enter 
the  ministry  and  do  not.*     Why  do  they  not  ?     Either  they  wil- 
fully and  sinfully  refuse  to  do  their  duty,  or  the  Church  has  not 
used  the  necessary  means  to  obtain  them  from  the  Lord  of  the 
kingdom,  or  it  has  required  and  set  up  a  standard  of  qualifi- 
cation for  the  ministry  not  authorised  by  the  word  of  God,  or  it 
has  adopted  a  theory  in  regard  to  the  call  to  the  ministry  which 
is  false  and  pernicious,  which  has  no  foundation  in  scripture,  and 
which  keeps  them  out — one  or  other  of  these  reasons,  and  per- 
haps all  of  them  combined,  would  seem  to  answer  that  question. 
And  assuredly  there  is  need  for  the  most  careful  and  searching 
inquiry  to  be  made  every  were  and  by  all.  What  is  the  true  and 
real  reason  ?     It  ought  to  spread  over  the  whole  Church,  pierc- 
ing to   the  soul  and  conscience  of  every  congregation,  every 
minister,  elder,  and  member.     It  ought  to  peal  its  alarming  cry 
through  our  assemblies  and  synods  and  presbyteries  and  sessions, 
till  all  our  ears   shall  tingle  and  our  cheeks  grow  pale  and  our 
knees  smite  together,  and  each  one  of  us  is  ready  to  say,  "Lord, 
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what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?"  We  ought  not  to  shirk  this 
question,  to  cover  it  up,  postpone  or  defer  it.  There  is  a  dread- 
ful sin  and  fault  somewhere,  and  upon  somebody — a  sin  at  which 
the  skies  above  us  might  well  grow  dark  and  the  earth  tremble 
beneath  our  feet,  and  at  which  the  Church  should  clothe  herself 
in  sackcloth  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes.  There  is  and  there 
can  be  no  good  reason,  without  blame  and  guilt  somewhere,  why 
there  should  not  be  a  supply  of  ministers  equal  to  the  wants  and 
necessities  of  the  Church. 

3.  Furthermore,  it  follows,  from  the  principles  we  have  advo- 
cated, that  if  the  Church  needs  more  ministers,  it  should  care- 
fully seek  and  look  among  its  members  to  see  if  there  are  any, 
not  yet  called  to  that  service,  on  whom  the  Lord  has  bestowed 
the  necessary  gifts  and  abilities  for  it,  and  if  it  find  any  such, 
at  once  call  them  to  undertake  it ;  and  they,  so  called  by  the 
Church,  are  under  the  highest  obligations  to  obey  that  call  as 
the  call  of  their  Lord  and  Master.  It  is  not  for  the  church  in 
need  of  a  minister  to  sit  with  folded  hands  and  wait  until  one 
present  himself,  professing  to  be  called  of  God  and  asking  to  be 
admitted  to  the  office.  But  plain  duty  requires  to  bestir  itself 
to  inquire  and  make  diligent  search  whether  there  may  be  any 
who  has  received  such  qualifications  as  the  work  and  the  word 
of  God  demand.  If  any  such  be  found,  it  is  the  right  and  duty 
of  the  Church  to  lay  its  hand  on  him  and  call  him  to  the  work. 
Thereupon  he  may  not  refuse  but  in  violation  of  his  vows  to  his 
divine  Lord,  and  of  a  fundamental  principle,  whereby  alone  he 
has  any  place  in  the  kingdom  of  God — namely,  the  consecration 
of  his  whole  self  unto  the  Lord,  to  serve  him  .with  all  his  powers 
in  whatsoever  way  he  can  and  the  work  of  the  Lord  have  need 
of  him.  And  therein  he  is  required  to  be  obedient  to  the  voice 
of  the  Church,  and  submit  to  them  that  have  the  rule  over  him. 

This  consequence  from  the  preceding  discussion,  is  evidently 
of  a  very  serious  nature.  It  would  lead  to  results,  if  practically 
acted  on  and  carried  out,  so  different  from  our  actual  practice 
and  administration  of  Church  affairs,  and  may  be  an  idea  so 
foreign  to  prevalent  impressions  and  established  customs,  that  it 
is  wholly  vain  and  useless  to  present  it.     But  it  so  evidently  and 
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necessarily  follows,  from  the  principles  we  have  endeavored  to 
establish,  that  we  shall  not  argue  it  further.  It  stands  or  falls 
with  them.  We  will  add,  however,  our  clear  and  immovable  con- 
viction that  in  this  way  all  the  ordinary  officers  of  the  Church 
were  called  in  apostolic  times ;  and  that  a  candid  and  intelligent 
examination  of  the  New  Testament  must  prove  this  to  be  a  fact. 
If  this  be  true,  it  is  a  truth  of  the  most  solemn  importance,  and 
will  be  disregarded  at  the  awful  peril  of  the  most  precious  in- 
terests of  the  Church,  and  tremendous  responsibilities  of  those 
who  rule  and  control  the  Church.* 

Whatever  may  be  our  views  in  regard  to  a  call  to  the  ministry, 
we  must  all  agree,  for  we  cannot  but  know,  that  there  is  a  most 
lamentable  deficiency  in  the  number  of  ministers  needed  by  our 


*Tho  ordination  of  a  ruling  elder  to  the  gospel  ministry  during  last  sum- 
mer by  the  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina,  under  unusual  circumstances,  has 
attracted  some  attention  in  the  Church,  and  that  Presbytery  has  thought  it 
proper  to  adopt  a  somewhat  elaborate  and  carefully  prepared  minute  in  ex- 
planation and  defence  of  its  action.  It  appears  to  us  that  that  action  was 
in  exact  accordance  with  the  principles  we  have  sought  to  maiutaia  in  this 
article  and  the  conchisious  we  draw  from  them.  It  is  our  happiness  to  know 
personally  nearly  every  minister  and  very  many  of  the  ruling  elders  of  that 
Presbytery,  and  they  will  not  take  it  ill  if  we  venture  some  criticism  on  the 
minute  adopted  in  reference  to  this  case.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  call  of 
the  beloved  ruliui:  elder  to  the  ministrv  in  this  instance  should  not  be  styled 
"an  extraordinary  call,"  an  "extraordinary  vocation."  This  is  a  phrase- 
t)logy  appropriated  by  old  and  establislicd  usage  to  very  diflercut  cases,  as 
we  have  shovv^n,  and  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  Considerations  of  pru- 
dence also  might  be  snggestetl  why  it  should  be  avoided  in  such  a  case  as 
this.  The  manner  in  which  this  brother  was  brought  into  the  ministry 
may  have  been  unusual.  Our  Presbyteries  do  not  now  commonly  proceed  in 
this  matter  in  the  way  in  v/hich  the  South  Carolina  Presbytery  acted  in  this 
case.  13ut  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the  call  of  this  gentleman  should 
be  described  as  extraordinary.  In  fact,  similar  cases  were  neither  unusual 
nor  extraordinary  in  the  early  times  of  the  Reformed  Church.  The  only 
peculiarities  in  the  case  referred  to,  as  it  seems  to  us,  even  when  compared 
with  our  modern  way  of  managing  this  matter,  were  that  the  Presbytery 
did  not  subject  the  person  ordained  literally  and  precisely  to  the  very  forms 
of  trial  prescribed  by  our  rules,  and  that  the  Presbytery  declared  its  judg- 
ment that  he  was  called  to  the  ministry  previously  to  any  declaration  on 
his  part  of  convictiop  or  desire  in  regard  to  it.     But  if  we  are  not  in  error. 
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Church,  and  the  prospect  for  a  full  supply  of  them  is  anything 
but  bright  and  hopeful.  And  we  hear  of  no  destitution  in  any 
measure  proportionally  as  great  in  any  Church  but  our  own.  In 
what  denomination,  and  where,  can  be  found  any  considerable 
number  of  congregations  remaining,  year  after  year,  unsupplied 
with  the  regular  services  of  a  minister  ?  Some  such  churches 
there  maybe  in  all  communions  from  time  to  time;  but  in  all  ex- 
cept our  own  they  are  comparatively  few,  and  they  do  not  long 
continue  unsupplied.  How  it  is  with  us,  all  of  us  well  under- 
stand. These  facts  have  a  tremendous  significance,  and  they 
cry  aloud  for  attention  with  a  voice  that  ought  to  be  heard. 

And  surely  there  is  need  for  the  greatest  wisdom,  and  caution, 
and  fidelity,  and  courage,  both  on  the  one  side  and  the  other. 


lie  bad  already  made  full  trial  and  proof  of  his  fitness  and  (qualifications  for 
the  office  in  other  ways,  and  there  was  abundant  evidence  of  this.  In  re- 
regard  to  the  second  peculiarity,  the  Presbytery  itself  says  well,  in  lan- 
guage which  virtually  implies  that  such  a  call  is  not  properly  extraardi- 
nary  :  "In  ordinary  cases  a  call  from  God  to  preach  the  gospel  is  ascertained 
when  three  elements  conibime  together — viz.,  the  individual's  own  convic- 
tion that  he  is  so  called ;  the  testimony  of  some  particular  congregation 
conveyed  in  their  election  and  vocation  of  the  individual ;  the  judgment  of 
the  Presbytery  in  confirmation  of  the  individual's  convictions  and  the  con- 
gregation's testhnony.  But  our  Form  of  Government,  following  the  Scrip- 
ture, dispenses  with  the  second  of  these  three  elements  in  cases  like  the 
present.  This  being  so,  it  is  plain  to  this  Presbytery  that  the  order  in 
which  the  three  elements  must  present  themselves  cannot  bo  viewed  as  a 
fixed  or  necessary  one.  In  many  cases  the  individual's  convictions  are  first 
in  the  order  of  time  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  this  order  should  always 
prevail.  It  is  just  as  legitimate  for  the  testimony  of  a  church  to  be  the 
first  element,  or,  as  in  the  present  case,  it  may  be  proper  for  Presbrtery  to 
take  the  initiative." 

We  must  object,  however,  to  the  apparent  meaning  of  this,  in  referring 
this  case  to  that  of  an  evangelist,  that  this  office,  as  we  now  employ  it,  is 
"extraordinary  ;"  and  we  could  wish  every  Presbytery  had  "a  score  of  men,'' 
such  as  this  one,  to  call  to  the  work,  so  that  there  might  be  no  temptation 
to  regard  such  cases  as  either  unusual  or  extraordinary. 

May  not  the  earnest  and  repeated  assertion  that  none  may  "volunteer' 
for  the  service  of  the  ministry,  be  misunderstood  and  work  harm  ?     See,  in 
reference  to  the  extraordinary  caM  of  the  prophet,  Isaiah  vi.  8. 
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and  on  all  sides,  at  the  same  time.  A  few  years  ago,  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  Confederate  war,  it  was  joyfully  reported  that 
an  unusual  number  of  our  young  men  were  turning  their  thoughts 
to  the  gospel  ministry.  The  tidings  were  heard  with  universal 
gladness  and  thanksgiving  throughout  the  Church.  It  seemed 
to  be  a  part  of  those  rlbh  spiritual  blessings  vouchsafed  unto  us 
amid  the  distress  and  desolations  of  those  terrible  times  by  an 
ever  faithful  and  most  merciful  God.  Many  of  our  best  and 
most  useful  ministers  had  been  taken  up  to  the  heavenly  glory 
during  that  wicked  war.  Many  of  our  young  men,  who  were 
being  led  by  the  Lord  and  the  Church  to  the  work  of  the  minis- 
tiy,  had  died  triumphant  in  the  faith  while  in  the  service  of 
their  country.  And  amid  silent  pulpits,  and  wasted  churches, 
and  scattered  congregations,  it  was  indeed  good  tidings  of  great 
joy  to  hear  that  many  of  the  young  men  still  spared  to  us  were 
seeking  the  ministry.  But  in  our  rejoicing  a  cry  of  "  danger  " 
was  raised.  It  was  intimated  that  some  of  them  were  seeking 
that  office  from  unworthy  motives.  That  cry  was  repeated  in 
high  places.  It  was  sounded  throughout  the  Church.  Every 
body  was  exhorted  to  guard  the  doors  of  the  ministry,  lest  they 
should  be  crowded  with  unfit  applicants  for  admission.  We  do  not 
question  the  motives  of  those  who  raised  this  alarm.  Wc  do  not 
know  what  facts  led  them  to  awaken  it.  But  we  must  confess 
that  cry  smote  the  heart  with  another  terror.  We  feared  Jest  we 
might  be  led  to  slight  and  refuse  a  special  and  most  gracious 
gift  of  our  Lord — lest  we  might  be  guilty  of  a  grievous  want  of 
faith.  We  found  it  more  easy  to  believe  in  his  great  mercy  and 
compassion  and  special  grace  in  our  great  need,  than  to  believe 
that  many  of  the  young  Christians  among  us  would  seek'the 
office  of  the  ministry  in  an  impoverished  Church  from  unworthy 
motives.  However,  the  fact  now  is  that  we  have  no  reason  to 
be  alarmed  by  the  crowd  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  or  to 
fear  that  many  will  seek  it  from  unhallowed  reasons.  But  we 
may  well  ask,  Have  we  no  ground  for  a  different  fear  and  another 
alarm  ?  And  if  there  is  need  of  caution,  is  there  not  also  need 
of  courage  and  of  trust  ? 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  CONSCIENCE  TO  TRUTH  AND 

FALSEHOOD. 

Does  conscience  take  cognizance  of  the  distinction  between 
truth  and  falsehood  in  morals  ? 

Questions  of  this  kind  often  arise  from  a  misapprehension,  or 
a  confused  use  of  terms,  or  both.  This  misapprehension  and 
confusion  will  generally  be  found,  both  to  spring  from,  and  lead 
to,  misconceptions  of  the  things  marked  by  the  terms.  An 
examination  of  terms  and  their  uses  is  therefore  generally  the 
most  ready  and  satisfactory  method  of  settling  such  questions. 

To  *'  take  cognizance  of  the  distinction  between  truth  and 
falsehood,"  admits  of  two  distinct  significations  which  may  be 
easily  confounded  or  interchanged  in  the  course  of  an  argument. 
It  may  mean,  to  examine  and  determine  what  is  true  or  false  in 
any  given  case,  and  thus  establish  the  distinction ;  or  it  may 
mean  no  more  than  to  recognise,  or  admit,  what  has  already  been 
determined  as  true  or  false — to  accept  the  distinction  which  has 
been  already  established. 

If  it  is  meant  to  inquire  whether  conscience  does  the  first — 
determines  and  distinguishes  the  true  and  false — then  the  answer 
must  be.  No !  unless  we  are  prepared  to  show,  either  that  two 
distinct  faculties  of  the  soul  are  necessary  to  determine  such 
questions;  or  that  one  faculty  can  determine  questions  of  this 
kind  in  one  sphere  of  the  soul's  activity,  while  another  faculty 
is  necessary  to  determine  them  in  a  different  sphere. 

The  formal  expression  of  a  truth  is  the  assertion  of  a  relation 
which  really  exists  between  the  subject  and  predicate;  while  the 
formal  expression  of  a  falsehood  is  the  assertion  of  a  relation 
between  subject  and  predicate  which  does  not  really  and  truly 
exist.  There  is  open  to  predication,  both  true  and  false,  a  wide 
field  of  thought  and  fact,  into  which  conscience  does  not.  and 
cannot  enter.  With  the  truths  or  falsehoods,  as  such,  in  mathe- 
matics and  the  physical  sciences,  conscience  has  no  more  to  da 
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than  with  the  color  of  one's  eye.  Here,  undoubtedly,  truth  and 
falsehood  are  distinguished  by  some  other  faculty  than  con- 
science. Whether  this  be  the  critical  or  logical  faculty,  the 
reason,  the  understanding,  the  judgment,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
named,  it  is  certainly  not  the  conscience.  Touching  all  things, 
and  all  relations  of  things,  outside  of  moral  beings  and  their 
relations,  this  faculty,  whatever  be  its  name,  examines,  deter- 
mines, and  distinguishes  the  true  and  the  false.  In  this  wide 
field,  no  such  question  as  duty  arises ;  and  conscience,  therefore, 
has  no  jurisdiction.  Both  the  things  and  their  relations  in  this 
wide  field  of  fact  and  thought,  excite  various  emotions  in  the 
mind,  but  never  the  emotions  of  conscience,  however  analogous 
they  may  be.  There  is  the  sense  of  fitness  or  unfitness,  of 
beauty  or  deformity,  of  convenience  or  inconvenience ;  but  no 
•sense  of  obligation  to  do  or  not  do,  as  befitting  or  worthy  of  the 
doer  and  the  one  to  whom  the  action  is  done — no  command,  to 
obey  which  is  right  and  worthy  of  honor — to  disobey  which,  is 
wrong  and  disgraceful,  and  deserving  of  punishment.  These 
latter  emotions  arise  in  the  field  of  facts  and  falsehoods  touch- 
ing moral  beings  and  their  relations,  and  are  the  functions  of 
conscience. 

If  the  critical  faculty  distinguishes  truth  and  falsehood  in  the 
field  of  facts  and  relations  where  conscience  has  no  play,  it  must 
do  so  in  the  field  where  conscience  is  called  into  action;  unless 
these  truths  and  their  distinctions  ate  so  different  that  they  are 
incapable  of  being  the  proper  objects  of  this  faculty.  But  it 
will  not  be  contended  that  truth  and  its  formal  expression,  as 
such,  in  the  field  of  morals,  is  different  from  truth  in  any  other 
field  of  thought,  or  that  it  can  bo  determined  in  any  other  way 
than  any  other  truth  is  determined.  So  far  is  it  from  being  true, 
that  the  critical  faculty  is  in  abeyance  in  the  field  of  morals,  or 
entirely  subordinate  to  conscience  in  its  clearly  ascertained  de- 
terminations— it  even  becomes  the  critic'of  conscience,  and  deter- 
mines whether  the  exercise  of  this  function  of  the  soul  is  true  or 
false.  The  critical  faculty,  then,  being  competent  to  distinguish 
truth  and  falsehood  in  all  fields  of  inquiry,  it  must  be  denied  that 
conscience  distinguishes,  or  "takes  cognizance  of  the  distinction 
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between  truth  and  falsehood,"  in  the  sense  of  ascertainiBg  the 
true  and  the  false  in  morals. 

In  ascertaining  whether  conscience  recognises  this  distinction 
in  the  second  sense — whether  it  accepts  as  true  or  false,  and 
because  it  is  true  or  false,  what  has  been  otherwise  determined, 
an  opportunity  is  at  once  presented  for  confusion  in  the  inter- 
change of  terms.  In  the  field  of  morals,  and  in  designating 
moral  conduct  and  feeling,  the  terms,  true  and  right,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  false  and  wrong,  on  the  other,  are  constantly  inter- 
changed and  used  as  synonymous.  It  is  true  that  these  terms 
are  used  interchangeably  in  regard  to  truths  and  falsehoods  out- 
side the  domain  of  morals;  as  a  right  and  wrong,  or  a  true  and 
false,  answer  to  a  mathematical  problem.  In  these  cases,  the 
words  are  taken  as  equivalents,  and  are  used  to  designate  what 
has  been  determined  by  our  critical  faculty,  and  what  conscience 
has  no  concern  with  whatever. 

But  in  the  field  of  morals,  -were  these  terms  used  correctly,  a 
thing  or  action  would  be  pronounced  true  or  false,  because  the 
reason  has  so  determined  it,  and  at  the  same  time  would  be  called 
right  or  wrong,  because  the  conscience  approves  or  disapproves 
of  it.  The  interchange  of  terms  in  this  case  is  quite  different 
from  their  interchange  in  the  other,  because  they  are  properly 
«sed  with  reference  not  to  one  faculty,  but  with  reference  to  two 
clearly  distinct  faculties  of  the  soul — the  reason  and  the  con- 
science. If  this  interchange  of  terms  is  admissible  in  the  case 
•of  moral  distinctions,  it  can  be,  or  ought  to  be,  only  where  these 
two  faculties  agree  in  approving  or  disapproving,  as  true  and 
right,  or  as  false  and  wrong.  That  they  are  not  generally  so 
•used  is  notorious. 

But  because  they  are  or  may  be  used  interchangeably  w^ith 
reference  to  the  decisions  of  conscience  alone,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  are  so  used  in  the  question  at  the  head  of  this 
-article ;  for  this  would  be  to  ask  if  conscience  (whose  function 
is  to  approve  and  command  the  right,  or  to  disapprove  and  forbid 
the  WTong)  takes  cognizance  of  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong.  Such  equivalence  of  terms  cannot  therefore  be  contem- 
plated by  the  question.     This  ^vould  be  still  more  evident,  if  it 
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could  be  shown  that  the  same  mind  can  approve  as  right  what  it 
distinguishes  as  false,  and  the  reverse.  That  one  mind  can 
approve  and  command  what  another  sees  to  be  false,  is  an  every- 
day occurrence;  and  one  great  practical  difficulty  in  the  moral 
relations  of  life,  is  to  harmonise  the  conscience  of  one  man  with 
the  logic  of  another. 

Leaving  out  of  view  the  possibilities  of  disagreement  between 
the  reason  and  the  conscience  of  the  same  mind,  no  one  will 
dispute  that  there  are  innumerable  cases  in  which  conscience 
approves  and  commands  as  right  what  reason  determines  as  true\, 
and  disapproves  and  forbids  as  wrong  what  reason  determines  as 
false. 

The  question  then  returns,  whether  conscience  accepts  these 
results  of  the  critical  activity — cognises  the  truth  determined  to 
its  hand — as  the  basis  of  its  action  ?  Is  the  approval  of  con- 
science made  in  view  of  the  fact  that  what  it  approves  is  true,  or 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  what  it  approves  is  due  ?  Is  it  adjudged 
by  the  conscience  to  be  due,  because  it  has  been  logically  ascer- 
tained to  be  true;  or  does  the  conscience  approve  it  as  due  by 
an  immediate,  simple,  intuitive  apprehension  of  its  fitness  to  the 
relations  of  the  parties,  and  independent  of  all  critical  exami- 
nation of  these  relations  ?  Or  is  this  harmony  accidental,  and 
due  to  the  fact  that  these  two  functions  of  the  soul  are  exercised 
in  the  same  field  of  facts  and  relations,  to  effect  different,  though 
not  incompatible  results  ? 

If  these  two  functions  are  necessarily  connected,  and  con- 
science waits  on  reason  to  determine  the  basis,  or  justify  the 
correctness  of  its  action,  does  it  not  follow  that  the  feeling  of 
duty  cannot  arise  antecedent  to  reasoning,  nor  the  feeling  of 
obligation  be  perfect  before  the  critical  faculty  has  pronounced 
on  its  correctness?  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  can  be  deter- 
mined by  an  appeal  to  consciousness  alone. 

If  this  harmony  be  accidental,  and  due  to  the  fact  that  both 
reason  and  conscience  range  over  the  same  field  in  morals,  will 
it  not  then  follow  that  the  mistakes  of  reason  cannot  be  corrected 
by  conscience,  nor  the  mistakes  of  conscience  by  reason? 
Whether  such  corrections  are  ever  made  or  not,  must  be  da- 
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termined,   as  in   the   other   case,  by  an   appeal   to  conscious- 
ness. 

If  consciousness  does  not  find  the  consequences  of  their  neces- 
sary  connexion  to  be  true,  and  so  invahdates  the  necessity  of  the 
connexion,  then  there  remains  the  accidental  connexion  to  fall 
back  on.  Then,  should  consciousness  find  that  these  two  facul- 
ties do  correct  each  other's  mistakes,  it  would  remain  to  be 
determined  whether  the  corrections  were  accidental  or  necessary. 
Should  they  appear  to  be  necessary,  then  this  view  emerges,  that 
in  ;aU  cases  of  harmony  in  the  action  of  these  two  faculties,  con- 
science recognises  the  distinction  between  truth  and  falsehood, 
not  as  truth  and  falsehood,  but  as  obligation  to  do  or  not  to  do, 
and  commands  accordingly.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  the  func- 
tion of  conscience  to  distinguish  truth  and  falsehood,  as  such, 
but  as  right  and  ivrong,  otherwise  conscience  and  reason  would 
be  undistinguishable.  That  they  are  clearly  distinguishable,  is 
attested  by  consciousness. 

There  is,  however,  a  class  of  phenomena  which  may  at  least 
illustrate  this  connexion  of  reason  and  conscience  as  necessary, 
■even  if  they  do  not  establish  it  by  strict  analogy.  That  this 
•connexion  is  often  felt  by  every  one,  is  taken  as  granted.  The 
phenomena  of  sensation  and  perception  present  a  field  full  of 
illustrative  facts.  Let  it  be  admitted,  if  any  one  contends  for 
it,  that  sensation,  without  its  attendant  perception,  is  possible. 
No  one  will  contend  that  the  perception  is  possible  without  the 
sensation,  or  an  undoubting  belief  that  the  sensation  is  felt. 
The  perception  corresponds  to — is  in  keeping  with — the  sensa- 
tion, no  matter  how  abnormal  and  diseased  the  sensorium  may  be. 
Even  in  cases  of  diseased  sensation — cases  of  hallucination — 
where  <the  slightest  examination  shows  that  the  state  of  the  sen- 
sorium— the  sensation — is  not  due  to  the  presence  of  any  external 
object  to  which  perception  immediately,  intuitively,  and  neces- 
sarily, refers  it — oven  in  this  case  the  feeling  of  perception  con- 
tinues while  the  sensation  remains,  and  undergoes  correction, 
pari  passu,  with  the  correction  of  the  sensation.  Even  ampu- 
.tated  limbs  furnish  their  apparent  sensations  and  inseparable 
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'perceptions  years  after  the  surgeon's  knife  and  saw  have  consigned 
them  to  dissolution. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  it  be  granted  that  every  possible  truth 
and  falsehood  within  the  whole  region  of  cnorals  may  be  distin- 
guished by  the  critical  faculty,  without  any  corresponding  emo- 
tion of  conscience,  may  it  not  be  successfully  maintained  that 
no  emotion  of  conscience  is  possible,  unless  attended  with  an 
apprehension  of  the  truth  or  falsehood,  or  a  firm  belief  in  the 
truth  or  falsehood,  of  those  relations  which  come  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  conscience?  Does  not  conscience  change  her 
mandates  just  as  reason  changes  her  conclusions? 

In  this  way  it  is  that  an  act  or  feeling  which  seemed  to  bo 
right  when  a  given  set  of  relations  were  concluded  to  be  true, 
appears  to  be  wrong  when  the  determinations  touching  these 
relations  are  found  to  be  false,  and  the  convictions  of  the  con- 
science change  as  the  conclusions  of  the  reason  change.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  false  reasoning  misleads  conscience,  just  as  diseased 
sensation  misleads  perception  ;  and  conscience  is  as  impotent  to- 
determine  about  the  correctness  of  the  reasoning  as  perception 
is  to  determine  the  correctness  of  the  sensation. 

As  in  a  court,  it  is  the  business  of  the  jury  to  determine  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  charges  alleged  in  the  indictment,  but 
the  business  of  the  judge  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  acquittal 
or  condemnation  and  command  its  execution,  so  conscience 
seems  to  wait  for  the  verdict  of  reason  before  she  approves  or 
disapproves  of  any  act  or  feeling,  and  commands  or  forbids^ 
accordingly. 

So  entirely  subordinate  to  reason  does  conscience  seem  to  be, 
in  many  cases,  that  even  her  own  acts  of  approval  or  disap- 
proval— her  commands  and  prohibitions — have  to  be  submitted 
to  the  investigation  of  the  critical  reason,  by  which  they  are 
often  ascertained  to  have  been  false ;  and  thus  convicted  of  wrong,, 
conscience  is  forced  to  countermand  her  own  orders.  In  all  this,  * 
however,  she  maintains  her  own  autonomy,  and  in  her  apparent 
subordination  is  really  a  concurrent  power,  as  absolute  in  her 
own  realm  as  reason  is  in  the  realm  of  logical  distinctions;  and; 
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she  commands  the  right,  not  as  true^  but  as  due;  while  she  for- 
bids the  wrong,  not  as  faUe^  but  as  wicked.  Only  in  this  view, 
that  reason  and  conscience  are  independent  but  still  concurrent 
and  coordinate  powers,  can  we  comprehend  and  explain  those 
extreme  cases — those  occasional  prodigies,  of  minds  distinguished 
for  remarkable  logical  power  and  acuteness  without  the  corres- 
ponding moral  emotions,  or  remarkable  moral  sensitiveness 
without  the  corresponding  logical  power — two  antagonistic  enor- 
mities— a  kind  of  logical  and  moral  insanity. 

In  this  light  emerges  the  error  of  that  system  of  education 
which  either  tacitly  assumes,  or  formally  maintains,  that  the 
development  of  the  intellect,  the  cultivation  of  the  logical  powers, 
must  necessarily  be  attended  by  a  corresponding  development  of 
the  moral  sentiments  and  emotions,  though  these  receive  no 
special  training.  Their  connexion  is  not  causal  and  necessary. 
Hence,  in  this  light,  appears  the  truth  of  the  antagonistic  sys- 
tem of  education — that  these  functions  are  distinct — that  each 
has  its  appropriate  culture;  that  neither  can  be  neglected  with- 
out injury  to  the  other;  and  that  a  sound  and  normal  educa- 
tion must  develope  reason  and  conscience  by  distinct,  yet  appro- 
priately combined,  means,  going  hand  in  hand,  like  the  healthy 
development  of  mind  and  body,  from  infancy  to  maturity.  While 
all  things  and  their  relations  furnish  an  appropriate  field  for  the 
development  and  exercise  of  the  logical  powers,  in  determining 
the  true,  only  moral  beings  and  their  relations  furnish  a  proper 
field  for  the  development  of  conscience  and  the  exercise  of  her 
regal  power. 
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ARTICLE  V. 


RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES. 


Nearly  a  century  ago  a  declaration  was  presented  to  the 
civilised  world  containing  the  inaportant  announcement  that  God 
had  made  all  men  equal.  The  true  intent  of  that  famous  publi- 
cation was  to  insist  upon  the  equality  of  a  colony  with  the 
parent  State,  and  the  general  statement  was  merely  the  intro- 
duction to  this  particular  claim,  more  explicitly  set  forth  in  a 
subsequent  paragraph  of  the  same  document.  This  declaration 
also  asserted  that  God  had  endowed  all  humanity  with  certain 
inalienable  rights,  some  of  which  it  enumerated.  All  of  these 
sentences  are  sonorous,  but  the  words  are  vague  and  inaccurate, 
or  else  they  do  not  convey  the  same  meaning  to-day.  Perhaps 
the  world  is  a  hundred  years  wiser  than  it  was  when  those  high- 
sounding  words  w€jre  written.  Certainly,  the  men  who  most 
industriously  reiterate  those  phrases  every  year  at  the  summer 
solstice,  most  accurately  contradict  every  principle  that  the 
phrases  are  supposed  to  involve.  Amongst  them  the  press,  the 
forum,  the  bench,  and  the  pulpit,  agree  with  remarkable  una- 
nanimity  to-day,  in  declaring  that  there  are  millions  of  men  in 
this  land  who  are  neither  free  nor  equal  nor  endowed  with  any 
of  the  rights  specified.  If  these  inheritances  and  endowments 
have  been  forfeited  by  these  millions,  the  loss  was  incurred  in  the 
performance  of  an  act  precisely  similar  to  the  declaration  afore- 
said.    Altogether  the  statement  is  decidedly  unsatisfactory. 

The  equality  of  '"^all  men,"  according  to  God's  estimate,  is 
found  in  the  naked  fact  that  all  m6n  are  sinners.  It  is  so  stated 
explicitly.  God  hath  concluded  all  under  sin,  and  there  is 
no  difference  between  Jew  and  Greek  in  this  regard.  Conse- 
quently the  proffer  of  salvation  is  made  alike  to  all.  No  differ- 
ence of  terrestrial  condition  counts  in  the  divine  estimation, 
when  dealing  with  the  matter  of  sin  and  the  other  matter  of 
restoration.  All  men  come  into  the  world  already  condemned, 
and  all  men  must  pass  through  the  portals  of  the  new  creation 
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in  order  to  obtain  a  foothold  in  the  better  inheritance.  But 
otherwise,  that  is,  outside  of  this  narrow  line,  all  professions  of 
equality  are  delusions  or  shams.  There  is  no  such  thing  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  various  kinds  of  in- 
fluence enable  one  man  to  dominate  over  another,  there  are  in 
all  cases  relations  involving  rights  on  one  hand  and  duties  on 
the  other,  which  are  constantly  modified  by  the  providence  of 
God.  Nor  does  this  diiference  in  status  result  from  the  lapsed 
condition  of  the  race,  because  the  law  and  purpose  of  God  are 
written  upon  the  nature  of  man — the  same  in  Eden  and  in 
Sodom. 

Looking  first  at  the  concrete  manifestation  of  this  invariable 
rule  of  variation,  it  is  seen  that  the  relation  of  parent  and  child 
must  needs  involve  authority  and  subordination.  The  abstract 
principle  is  hidden  in  the  fatherhood  of  God,  whereof  the  terres- 
trial relation  is  the  necessary  shadow.  At  the  outset  of  the  argu- 
ment, it  should  be  noted  that  God  has  not  adopted  this  title  of 
Father  because  he  could  find  no  other  earthly  relation  which  so 
nearly  resembled  that  subsisting  between  him  and  his  creatures. 
Neither  has  he  appropriated  other  titles  with  which  men  are 
familiar  for  the  purpose  of  revealing  himself  under  these  names, 
and  in  these  or  like  attitudes,  to  the  apprehension  of  men.  But 
all  ordinary  human  relations  exist  by  the  decree  of  God,  because 
the  domination  of  the  true  Father,  Ruler,  and  Husband  in 
heaven  is  the  enduring  substance  from  whence  these  terrestrial 
shadows  come.  Man  was  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of 
God,  and  therefore  there  ^vould  have  been  fathers  and  children, 
kings  and  subjects,  husbands  and  wives  on  the  earth,  if  the  race 
had  been  confirmed  in  holiness. 

I.  In  the  order  of  this  discussion,  those  relations  for  which 
the  second  table  of  the  law  makes  provision,  naturally  cover  the 
whole  ground.  And  the  lowest  of  these  is  the  identical  relation 
that  the  law  names,  as  if  the  duties  belonging  to  it  rose  up  by 
regular  gradations,  and  applied  to  all  the  conditions  into  which 
humanity  socially  developed.  As  expounded  by  "Christ,  those 
special  commands  touching  duties  that  grow  out  of  these  higher 
conditions,  are  all  included  in  the  command:  *'Thou  shalt  love 
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thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  So  the  first  and  foundation  duties  to 
be  considered  belong  to  man,  or  rather  are  entailed  upon  hu- 
manity by  reason  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  race.  Nor  were 
these  obligations,  "whatever  they  are,  entailed  upon  a  fallen  race, 
because  they  are,  first,  enstamped  upon  the  nature  of  man  by 
the  Creator;  and,  secondly,  because  they  must  exist  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  in  order  to  distinguish  earth  from  hell. 
Neighborhood,  therefore,  claims  attention  first. 

It  is  manifest  that  nothing  but  sin  could  disturb  the  fraternity 
of  mankind.  Some  transgression  of  God's  law,  or  some  want  of 
conformity  to  it,  as  plainly  announced  in  his  word,  must  needs 
interfere  with  human  happiness,  in  so  far  as  this  depends  upon 
man's  social  condition.  It  is  true  that  man  cannot  be  happy 
separated  from  God,  and  consequently  the  highest  exhibitions  of 
human  happiness  can  never  be  found  except  among  God's  re- 
stored children.  But  considering  the  creature  independently  of 
his  natural  obligations  to  the  Creator,  his  capacities  for  happi- 
ness under  temporal  relations  can  never  bo  known  on  this  side 
of  the  millennium.  And  considering  the  millennial  controversy, 
independently  of  God's  revelation,  a  potent  argument  on  the 
side  of  literal  interpretation  is  here  presented.  Is  it  likely  that 
God  would  have  endowed  man  with  these  enormous  capacities  in 
vain  ?  Because  sin  has  entered  into  the  world,  and  no  mortal  of 
Adam's  race  has  ever  reached  the  limit  of  his  native  capacity  in 
this  direction.  But  suppose  the  theory  of  the  personal,  terres- 
trial reign  should  be  true  ? 

In  this  initial  condition  of  social  life,  there  is  not  much  to  be 
said  about  the  "rights"  that  may  be  claimed  between  man  and 
man.  Under  God's  law — this  same  moral  law — each  man's  in- 
dividual rights  are  founded  upon  the  express  duties  which  are 
incumbent  upon  all  others.  In  the  last  analysis  these  duties  are 
discharged  in  "doing  unto  others  that  which  man  should  wish 
others  should  do  unto  him."  It  is  evident  that  the  universal 
observance  of  this  golden  rule  would  abolish  all  forms  of  contest 
between  nations  and  individuals.  This  sufiicient  and  simple  law 
of  God,  if  obeyed,  would  effectually  dispose  of  all  legal  tribu- 
nals, all  armies  and  navies,  all  international  treaties — in  a  word, 
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all  the  cumbrous  machinery  wherewith  humanity  has  surrounded 
the  "rights"  of  mankind. 

Now  it  is  specially  noticeable,  that  human  law  deals  very 
sparingly,  and  generally  by  mere  implication,  with  "duties"  ab- 
stractly considered.  Law  is  usually  prohibitory.  It  does  not 
so  much  say  what  its  subjects  must  do,  as  what  they  must  refrain 
from  doinfi^.  Its  primal  object  is  to  defend  life  and  reputation 
and  property,  and  its  sanctions  are  levelled  against  assaults  upon 
these.  It  offers  no  reward  for  acts  of  beneficence,  and  it  threat- 
ens no  penalty  against  covetousness,  envy,  or  hate,  unless  these 
grow  into  overt  acts.  While  it  may  be  said  that  human  laws  are 
formed  upon  the  great  moral  law  of  God,  they  precisely  invert 
the  order  upon  which  the  latter  proceeds.  The  thoughts  and 
intents  of  the  heart,  which  affix  a  moral  quality  to  the  outward 
act  are  the  things  upon  which  the  divine  command  fastens.  But 
the  earthly  tribunal  examines  the  act^  and  then  tracks  back  in 
search  of  malice  aforethought.  The  rule  which  God  established 
in  Israel  with  reference  to  the  man-slayer,  making  a  difference 
between  him  "who  hated  not  his  neighbor  in  time  past"  and 
the  deliberate  murderer,  is  the  model  upon  which  the  human 
enactment  is  formed,  with  its  provisions  for  accidental  and  justi- 
fiable homicide.  But  all  the  laws  on  earthly  statute-books  are 
based  upon  the  fact  that  men  are  sinners,  and  their  main  intent 
is  to  hedge  about  "rights"  that  may  be  invaded  by  the  vicious 
or  the  criminal.  In  no  place  do  they  interfere  with  the.  sinner 
as  such,  however;  and  if  they  did,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  sinners 
to  resist  them. 

It  is,  however,  true,  that  both  laws  specially  define  and  defend 
certain  rights.  The  decalogue  expressly  provides  for  the  security 
of  life,  reputation,  and  property.  Thou  shalt  not  kill ;  thou 
shalt  not  steal;  thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  goods;  thou 
shalt  not  bear  false  witness — that  is,  to  damage  thy  neighbor's 
reputation.  Under  the  brighter  light  of  the  gospel,  and  in  holy 
societies,  the  love  due  to  one's  neighbor  fulfils  all  of  these  speci- 
fications which  are  brought  to  light  by  the  existence  of  sin  in 
the  world.  Under  the  same  light  these  rights  became  extremely 
attenuated,  because  God  is  the  Lord  of  life  and  the  Sovereign 
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Proprietor  of  all  things.  Men  are  only  stewards  of  his  boun- 
ties, and  the  best  men  have  expressed  their  readiness  to  be 
counted  as  "the  oflfscouring  of  all  things"  in  his  service. 

That  these  specifications  should  fall  naturally  in  the  line  of 
obedience  to  the  abstract  law  of  love  demonstrates  the  divine 
original  of  the  rule.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  holy  angels 
live  in  constant  obedience  to  the  first  table.  The  relation  of 
Creator  and  creature  involves  this  much  at  least.  If  God  made 
the  angels,  they  are  bound  to  love  and  adore  him  forever.  But 
concerning  the  second  table,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  same 
application  holds.  Nothing  in  revelation  indicates  a  relation 
resembling  brotherhood  as  obtaining  among  the  heavenly  intelli- 
gences. It  is  conceivable  that  these  mighty  hierarchs,  each  one 
independent  of  all  the  rest,  and  each  differing  from  all  others  in 
powers  and  vocation,  are  continually  engaged  in  the  development 
of  God's  boundless  and  symmetrical  providence.  And  so  the 
results  of  their  individual  employments  at  last  fall  into  exact 
harmony  under  the  almighty  power  and  infinite  wisdom,  while 
they  may  be  totally  unconscious  of  their  personal  cooperation. 
One  cannot  conceive  of  them  as  antagonistic  one  to  another, 
nor  yet  as  cultivating  aught  like  terrestrial  affiections  or  friend- 
ships. It  was  a  bold  flight  of  fancy  that  led  Milton  even  so 
far  as  he  ventures  in  his  vague  hints  concerning  the  loving 
intercourse  betwixt  the  diff'erent  members  of  the  heavenly  host. 
Still  it* is  not  possible  to  affirm  the  contrary.  There  may  be 
some  such  controlling  power  as  that  which  induces  the  "love 
of  the  brethren"  on  earth,  where  each  recognising  the  like- 
ness of  Christ  in  the  other,  is  led  to  love  that  image.  The 
angels  were  never  redeemed^  but  they  are  worshippers  of  our 
Redeemer. 

Possibly  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  inhabiters  of 
earth,  wherein  they  diff'er  from  all  other  intelligent  creatures, 
may  be  found  in  the  social  relations  that  exist  upon  this  planet. 
No  man  may  say  how  far  the  creative  energy  has  extended,  and 
the  record  in  Genesis  deals  only  with  the  earth  and  its  inhabit- 
ants. Here  the  law  that  regulates  the  conduct  of  men  in  their 
lowest  relation  of  "neighborhood"  is  clearly  based  upon  their 
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mutual  interdependence;  and  the  point  of  the  argument  thus 
far  is  attained  in  the  conclusion  that  follows. 

On  account  of  this  mutuality,  or  rather  by  reason  of  it,  the 
law  deals  with  "rights"  only  incidentally.  Because  the  implied 
enumeration  of  the  rights  is  necessary  to  define  the  "duties" 
that  flow  from  them.  "Thou  shalt  not  steal"  could  not  have 
been  written  had  there  been  no  rights  of  property  to  conserve. 
So  the  decalogue,  and  all  human  enactments  that  are  not  wicked 
and  oppressive,  take  hold  upon  all  men  alike,  and  plainly  define 
what  man  shall  do  unto  his  neighbor,  and  what  he  shall  refrain 
from  doing.  Society  is  therefore  not  a  combination  for  the  con- 
servation of  rights,  but  a  combination  rather  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  duties.  This  ia  God's  method.  B^old  how  directly 
man  has  reversed  the  order!  Society  is  in  fact'^xi  association 
for  the  defence  of  rights  which  are  exposed  to  assault  continu- 
ally in  exact  violation  of  God's  express  command.  For  the 
whole  law  of  God  as  affecting  social  relations  is  comprised  in 
"the  duties  God  requires  of  man." 

II.  But  another  commandment  has  been  added,  because  Christ 
has  raised  his  redeemed  Church  into  another  relationship  higher 
than  that  of  neighborhood.  In  making  his  people  "brethren," 
he  separated  them  from  the  rest  of  the  race;  and  here  he  does 
not  deal  much  in  specifications.  "Love  one  another"  is  the 
simple  and  all-suflBcient  command.  But  as  this  same  injunction 
had  been  written  upon  the  nature  of  the  race,  there  must  be 
some  amplification  in  the  rule.  "Anew  commandment  I  give 
unto  you;"  and  it  was  evidently  in  its  application  to  this  new 
relation  subsisting  betwixt  members  of  his  chosen  family  that 
this  aff*ection  was  to  be  exercised.  It  is  no  destruction  or  revers- 
ing of  the  old  obligation.  The  children  of  the  covenant  gath- 
ered into  the  ark,  and  entertaining  each  for  the  other  "the  love 
of  the  brethren,"  are  instructed  to  exert  all  their  energies  to 
bring  others  into  the  same  security;  and  the  unbounded  charity 
due  to  the  race  of  the  first  Adam  is  no  whit  diminished  by  the 
new  creation  which  unites  the  saint  to  the  Second.  But  as  he 
floats  secure  upon   the  broad  ocean  of  time,  his  ready  hand  is 
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outstretched  to  succor  and  save  the  perishing  multitudes  adrift 
upon  its  treacherous  surface. 

The  brotherhood  of  the  Church  is,  however,  a  great  advance 
upon  the  neighborhood  of  the  race.  There  is  nothing  in  nature 
corresponding  with  the  communion  of  the  saints.  These  are  the 
subjects  of  a  new  birth,  the  possessors  of  a  new  life  principle, 
far  more  glorious  than  anything  that  pertained  to  the  first  cove- 
nant. If  Adam  had  maintained  his  integrity,  he  would  have 
secured  "everlasting"  life  for  himself,  and  probably  for  his  pos- 
terity. But  the  second  covenant  secures  eternal  life  to  him  that 
believeth,  and  the  manifestations  of  that  life  are  wholly  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  an  unregenerate  world.  It  is  a  hidden 
life;  "for  ye  are  dead,  and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God." 
The  life  inherited  from  the  progenitor  of  the  race,  perished  on 
Calvary,  where,  "if  Christ  died  for  all,  then  all  died;"  "and 
the  life  which  the  saint  lives  upon  earth,  he  lives  by  the  faith  of 
Christ."  Something  more  than  mere  vitality  is  here  meant, 
because  all  the  functions  of  native  vitality  are  exercised  alike  by 
saint  and  sinner.  But  that  the  Christian's  life  is  derived  directly 
from  the  Lord  is  asserted  in  many  places.  "I  am  the  true 
vine,  and  ye  are  the  branches;"  and  the  announcement  is  en- 
forced by  the  assertion,  that  these  branches  would  inevitably 
wither  and  perish  if  severed  from  the  vine. 

In  merely  temporal  matters,  the  Lord  jealously  hedges  about 
this  new  relation.  In  contests  between  brethren  they  are  for- 
bidden the  appeal  to  ordinary  tribunals,  which  would  be  right  for 
them  but  for  their  brotherhood;  because  these  tribunals  are 
established  by  his  authority.  Damage  not  the  conscience  of  a 
weak  brother  by  eating  in  an  idol  temple,  albeit  the  act  had  no 
moral  quality  but  for  this  brotherhood.  "Defraud  not  your 
brother  in  this  matter,"  because  Christ  is  the  avenger,  and  not 
the  civil  magistrate.  The  reason  attached  to  the  prohibition  is 
peculiar  and  startling.  And  it  is  specially  noticeable  that  human 
inventions  for  the  conservation  of  rights  are  ordinarily  in  the 
teeth  of  the  gospel  system.  Take  for  example  such  combi- 
nations as  trades-unions,  where  the  power  of  the  organisation 
depends  upon   the  enforced  idleness  of  "strikes."     Here  the 
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wrong  done  is  twofold.  The  capitalist  is  kept  from  fulfilling  his 
contracts  by  the  cessation  of  producing  labor,  and  the  laborer  is 
forced  into  direct  contradiction  of  the  beneficent  law  that  com- 
mands work.  Supposing  the  striker  and  the  employer  to  be 
brethren,  it  is  plain  that  their  brotherhood  is  totally  subverted 
by  the  operation  of  the  trade  combination.  Going  a  step  higher, 
those  governmental  arrangements  which  affix  ** customs  tax"  to 
certain  imported  commodities  fall  under  the  same  condemnation, 
because  the  operation  of  the  law  enables  the  native  manufacturer 
to  take  more  than  is  just  from  the  native  consumer.  Aside  from 
all  political  considerations,  the  fact  abides ;  and  it  contains  an 
argument  that  is  unanswerable  upon  ethical  grounds.  It  is  not 
a  pure  legal  enactment;  but  it  is  the  fulfilment  of  a  compact 
between  the  voter  and  his  representative;  and  as  it  includes  a 
fraud  upon  the  consumer,  it  is  a  conspiracy,  and  therefore  contrary 
to  the  genius  of  all  law,  human  and  divine.  Both  of  these  ex- 
amples, that  of  the  trades-union  and  that  of  the  tariff  regu- 
lation, are  based  upon  the  inherent  antagonism  subsisting  between 
man  and  man  defining  ^^ rights;"  and  are  opposed  to  the  inhe- 
rent brotherhood  of  the  gospel  which  enjoins  "duties."  In  the 
millennial  state  there  will  certainly  be  neither  trades-unions  nor 
custom  houses. 

The  moralist,  who  works  out  his  salvation  by  the  exact  fulfil- 
ment of  law,  still  fails  to  reach  the  status  here  indicated — be- 
cause he  is  conserving  rights  all  the  time,  his  own  as  well  as 
others.  So  long  as  he  does  exact  justice,  his  conscience  is 
serene.  His  is  the  old  law  of  neighborhood.  But  Christ,  in 
expounding  this  law,  revealed  the  hitherto  unknown  doctrine,  to 
wit,  th^t  the  second  table,  with  its  injunctions  and  prohibitions, 
involved  and  concealed  the  abstract  principle  of  brotherhood. 
The  good  Samaritan  did  more  than  the  letter  commanded,  and 
manifested  the  charity  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness.  And, 
finally,  upon  this  point,  it  may  be  that  all  the  kindly  offices 
which  the  Christian  is  bound  to  render  to  his  brother  man,  pro- 
ceed upon  the  always  possible  fact  that  the  recipient  of  his 
bounties  may  be  included  in  the  sovereign  election  of  God,  and 
therefore  entitled  to  the  ministrations  of  his  brother  saint. 
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III.  Another  relation,  a  step  higher  in  the  development  of 
the  race,  is  that  subsisting  betwixt  ruler  and  subject.  It  is 
undoubtedly  another  shadow,  and  the  substance  is  the  kingship 
of  God.  Consequently,  the  duties  springing  from  this  relation 
are  enforced  by  God's  authority,  and  the  sanctions  of  the  tem- 
poral power  are  limited  by  God  himself.  The  obligation  resting 
upon  the  subject,  whether  under  an  absolute  monarchy  or  a  re- 
public, to  render  his  dues  to  Caesar  cannot  be  questioned, 
though  the  identity  of  Caesar  may  sometimes  be  questioned 
without  sin.  In  the  matter  of  government,  however,  there  is  a 
suggestion  that  is  appropriate  here.  If  the  Bible  is  indeed  an 
all-suflBcient  rule,  providing  for  all  conceivable  relations  of  life, 
it  is  rather  remarkable  that  no  provision  can  be  found  in  all  its 
pages  for  republican  forms.*  Kings,  governors,  and  magis- 
trates, but  neither  presidents  nor  oligarchies.  And  the  fact 
that  these  latter  are,  under  American  theories,  the  servants  of 
the  sovereign  people,  only  widens  the  difference  between  the  rule 
and  the  example.  Because  the  multitudinous  sovereigns  are  not 
unanimous  in  their  sentences,  and  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  a 
little  more  than  half  of  them  tyrannise  with  remorseless  domin- 
ation over  all  the  other  sovereigns  in  the  land !  Perhaps  the 
rouge  revolts  that  have  once  and  again  devastated  the  so-called 
capital  of  the  world,  are  the  legitimate  culmination  of  these 
unrevealed  theories  of  government. 

The  only  egress  from  the  difficulty  here  suggested  that  is 
apparent,  is  found  in  the  undying  principle  that  rulers  are  the 
executors  of  law.  So,  whatever  title  you  may  give  them,  their 
power,  if  justly  exercised,  must  lie  in  the  authority  of  the  law 
whose  officers  they  are.  The  domination  of  Darius  the  Mode 
was  perhaps  as  pure  a  form  of  absolutism  as  the  world  ever  saw, 
yet  it  was  the  potency  of  the  unalterable  law  that  consigned 
Daniel  to  the  den  of  lions  even  against  the  desire  of  the  king. 
This  seems  to  be  the  only  satisfactory  method  of  reconciling 
popular  forms  of  government  with  the  injunctions  of  Scripture 
touching  the  obedience  due  to  "rulers  "  as  such. 

*l8  not  the  Church  of  Christ  a  free  Christian  commonwealth — a  repre- 
sentative republic? — [Editors  S.  P.  R. 
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Returning  to  the  main  topic,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  pro- 
verbial expression  very  frequently  quoted,  "  all  men  are  equal 
under  the  law,"  would  be  more  accurate  if  it  read,  "  all  men  are 
equally  under  the  law."  Because  the  idea  of  subordination  is 
the  central  fact,  and  the  universal  or  uniform  domination  of  law, 
without  respect  of  persons,  is  the  main  assertion.  But  human 
law  cannot  reach  sins  or  vices,  as  such.  It  can  fasten  only 
upon  crimes.  So  a  new  difficulty  confronts  popular  legislation 
at  this  point.  A  majority  of  the  sovereigns  are  vicious,  or  sin- 
ful, or  both,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  enact  laws  that  oppose 
their  proclivities.  The  action  of  the  French  Republicans  in 
abolishing  the  Sabbath,  the  rights  of  property,  the  marriage 
relation,  and  all  forms  of  religion,  was  perfectly  legitimate,  if 
the  central  principle  which  gives  all  power  to  majorities  is 
sound.  •  Among  the  "powers  that  are  ordained  of  God,"  it  is 
absolutely  certain  that  a  mobocracy  is  not  included.  Yet  this 
terrible  evil  is  precisely  the  highest  development  of  popular 
sovereignty. 

Therefore,  the  ^'equality"  of  all  men  under  the  law  consists 
in  their  universal  subjection ;  and  once  more  the  rights  fade 
away  as  the  duties  come  into  the  foreground.  The  considera- 
tion of  the  rights  enjoyed  by  the  ruler,  or  of  the  duties  incum- 
bent upon  him,  has  no  special  bearing  upon  vthis  discussion  ;  as 
the  vast  majority  of  men  are  subjects  to  authority,  and  God  re- 
minds kings  that  he  is  the  one  king  maker,  and  that  they  are 
subordinate  to  him.  But  the  dominion  of  the  ruler  is  clearly 
established  by  God,  and  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  executive 
authority  is  really  the  obligation  to  keep  God's  law  as  adminis- 
tered by  the  civil  magistrate. 

Now,  the  point  aimed  at  under  this  head,,  is  that  the  faithful 
performance  of  all  the  duties  arising  from  this  relation  does  not 
merit  reward.  The  opposite  conduct  entails  punishment,  but 
the  law-abiding  subject  earns  nothing.  Nor  does  the  faithful 
executive  deserve  anything  more  than  the  acknowledgment  of 
his  faithfulness,  and  he  cannot  attain  the  crown  of  martyrdom 
in  the  mere  fulfilment  of  his  official  duties.  And  the  subject 
may  attain  the  rank  of  a  herp  on  the  battle-field,  dying  in  a  just 
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-cause,  without  being  canonized.  The  world  makes  no  greater 
mistake  than  that  of  counting  for  saving  grace  the  native  virtues 
that  adorn  humanity.  The  valiant  soldier  who  falls  in  the  "  im- 
minent breach"  in  defence  of  king  or  country,  or  even  of  hearth- 
stone and  altar,  could  do  no  less,  as  a  true  man,  while  he  may 
be  far  from  saintship. 

There  is  a  word  to  be  said  concerning  another  relation,  ana- 
logous to  that  subsisting  betwixt  ruler  and  subject,  yet  differing 
in  many  essential  particulars.  It  is  that  of  master  and  slave. 
A  large  part  of  the  preceptive  portion  of  Holy  Writ  is  devoted 
io  the  duties  arising  from  this  relation,  and  by  necessary  conse- 
quence, to  a  clear  announcement  of  the  rights  involved  in  own- 
ership. For  the  propriety  of  the  master  in  the  body  of  his 
slave,  whether  born  in  his  house  or  bought  with  his  money,  is  as 
absolutely  stated  as  any  proposition  in  the  Bible.  It  is  true 
that  this  ownership  (in  the  nature  of  the  case)  consisted  mainly 
in  the  right  of  the  owner  to  the  labor  of  his  servant.  The 
master  could  not  dominate  over  the  soul — could  not  control  the 
thoughts  or  affections  of  his  bondman ;  but  so  far  as  human  au- 
thority could  extend  (in  the  nature  of  the  case),  the  domination 
was  very  nearly  absolute.  Solomon,  reigning  over  all  Israel 
with  undisputed  sway,  ruled  the  slaves  of  his  household  with 
still  more  despotic  authority,  and  this  by  the  authority  of  God 
himself.  No  candid  reader  of  the  Scriptures  will  doubt  or  deny 
this  statement,  although  modern  legislation  has  enacted  God's 
law  on  this  subject  out  of  existence.  There  will  come  a  time 
when  the  descendants  of  these  legislators  will  square  the  divine 
record  with  the  enactments  of  this  age — outlawing  Sinai — by 
-showing  that  God's  laws  regulating  slavery  were  only  intended  to 
reach  half  through  the  nineteenth  century !  There  is  no  other 
possible  egress  from  the  difficulty. 

But  the  main  point  here  sought  to  be  established,  is  that  the 
rights  of  ownership,  which  are  declared  in  the  Bible  explicitly, 
are  still  so  hedged  about  in  both  Testaments  with  positive  duties 
that  the  former  are  made  less  prominent  by  the  contrast.  On 
one  hand,  slaves  are  reminded  that  the  service  they  are  bound 
to  render,  both  to  the  gentle  and  the  froward,  they  render  to 
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Christ,  who  is  the  one  Master  whose  eyes  behold  and  whose  eye- 
lids try  the  children  of  men ;  and  on  the  other,  masters  are 
taught  to  remember  their  subjection  to  the  same  Lord  Christ  in 
the  exercise  of  their  lawful  authority,  and  to  deal  justly,  equi- 
tably, and  mercifully,  with  those  committed  to  their  care. 

And  just  here  the  argument  in  defence  of  the  abolished  insti- 
tution is  applicable.  God  placed  an  inferior  race  not  only  under 
tutelage,  but  also  under  the  kindly  care  of  an  authority  closely 
resembling  that  of  the  parent.  In  fact,  the  servants  of  the 
household  are  classed  with  the  children ;  and  in  the  parable 
teaching  the  power  of  prayer,  the  servants  of  the  householder, 
according  to  Augustine,*  are  included  in  the  word  which  the 
common  version  has  translated  "children."  In  many  of  the 
narratives  of  the  Old  Testament,  wherein  the  slaves  are  brought 
prominently  into  notice,  the  affectionate  regard  subsisting  be- 
twixt master  and  bondman  is  plainly  indicated.  A  relation 
which  God  has  surrounded  with  stringent  laws,  and  which  he 
made  beneficient  to  the  subordinate  by  defining  the  duty  of  the 
superior,  can  never  become  a  "  dead  issue  "  while  his  revelation 
is  authoritative. 

IV.  There  is  another  form  of  domination,  and  of  consequent 
subjection,  in  which  the  very  ultimatum  of  blank  despotism  is 
sometimes  reached  in  this  sin-cursed  world.  The  authority  of 
the  parent  is  based  upon  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  no  terres- 
trial relation  involves  a  more  absolute  and  irresponsible  system 
of  government.  In  modern  times,  however,  legislation  has  been 
invoked  pnce  and  again  to  hedge  about  and  limit  parental  au- 
thority when  brutally  exercised ;  but  there  are  many  methods 
of  torturing  cruelty  which  human  law  cannot  change,  while  the 
present  structure  of  society  continues.  It  is  incredible  that 
this  despotic  system  of  government  could  obtain  among  rational 
creatures  by  chance.  It  is  inconceivable  that  it  could  abide  the 
levelling  tendency  of  democratic  institutions,  unless  some  in- 
flexible law,  written  upon  the  nature  of  man,  sustained  it. 
Among  savage  tribes,  where  the  commandment  with  promise 
has  never  been  heard,  God  has  still  stamped  the  principle  upon 
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the  savage  nature,  and  it  has  survived,  while  all  other  traces  of 
his  second  table  have  disappeared. 

Upon  the  theory  that  paternal  authority  is  founded  upon  the 
domination  of  God  as  the  Father  of  all — the  earthly  dominion 
being  the  shadow  of  the  heavenly — the  duty  of  unanswering 
obedience  on  the  part  of  the  child  is  clear.  The  ownership  is 
absolute  at  first,  and  according  to  Bible  ethics,  the  child  can 
never  outgrow  his  consequent  subordination.  Human  traditions 
have  invented  "corban,"  but  no  provision  is  made  in  Scripture 
for  the  utterance  of  this  unfilial  word.  The  "rights"  of  the 
child  are  very  slightly  conserved,  either  by  human  or  divine 
legislation.  In  the  former,  the  law-makers  have  instinctively 
relied  upon  the  great  law  of  nature,  which  makes  the  claims  of 
simple  dependence  so  urgent  and  resistless.  And  in  the  latter  no 
special  enactment  was  needed,  because  the  law-maker  was  the 
God  of  nature  and  the  author  of  all  her  inflexible  laws.  But 
the  "duties"  that  grow  out  of  the  relation  are  enforced  with 
constant  reiterative  and  terrible  sanctions.  Murder  is  not  more 
explicitly  forbidden  than  disobedience  to  parental  authority, 
and  in  the  Decalogue  the  command  that  defines  the  duty  of 
obedience  is  the  only  one  with  a  specific  promise  annexed. 

JSo  when  we  come  to  the  later  revelation,  there  is  no  relaxation 
of  the  old  rigid  requirement.  On  the  contrary,  the  rebukes  of 
the  Lord  in  the  Gospels  are  directed  specifically  against  the  tra- 
ditions which  had  supplanted  the  word  of  God  upon  this  subject. 
And  in  the  prayer  which  he  taught  his  disciples,  the  first  words 
of  it  reaflSrm  the  absolute  authority  of  the  relation,  by  ascrib- 
ing to  God  the  title  of  universal  Father. 

In  view  of  the  inflexibihty  of  this  domination,  and  the  conse- 
quent absoluteness  of  subordination,  it  might  be  expected  that 
the  "rights  "  belonging  to  fatherhood  would  be  so  universal  as 
to  overshadow  the  "duties"  which  God  requires  of  those  who 
exercise  this  authority.  But  there  are  really  no  exhortations 
addressed]  to  a  class  that  is  dominant — such  as  to  masters, 
elders,  husbands,  and  fathers — where  the  right  to  enforce  obe- 
dience is  specially  pressed.  The  exhortation  to  "  train  up  a 
child,"  the  command  to  the  officer  of  God's  house  to  "  rule  his 
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children  and  his  own  house  well,"  and  all  kindred  precepts,  con- 
stantly imply  the  fact  that  the  good  of  the  subordinate  is  the 
ultimate  object  of  attainment.  Thus  the  possession  of  thejright 
to  rule  always  includes  the  duty  to  rule  well  and  in  the  constant 
fear  of  God,  the  one  infinite  Ruler  of  all. 

V.  One  other  relation,  involving  authority  and  subordination, 
may  be  noticed.  It  is  that  subsisting  betwixt  husband  and  wife, 
where  the  right  to  rule  and  the  duty  of  submission  are  both  ex- 
plicitly stated  in  the  Bible.  In  the  face  of  God's  clear  revela- 
tion on  this  subject,  are  all  the  modern  schemes'  touching  Wo- 
men's Rights.  Independently  of  human  laws,  of  human  ex- 
perience, and  of  the  very  nature  of  t^e  case — all  of  which  show 
the  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  and  the  impossibility  of  its  enforce- 
ment— the  theory  of  equality  as  applied  to  the  sexes  is  flatly 
contradicted  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  lordship  of 
Abraham  over  the  princess  his  wife,  is  emphatically  asserted  in 
both  Testaments,  and  no  better  example  is  needed. 

Here,  then,  is  an  illustration  of  positive  rights,  and  the  case 
is  all  the  stronger  from  the  fact  that  the  marriage  relation  is 
the  accepted  type  of  that  subsisting  betwixt  the  Lord  and  his 
Church.  In  Eden,  and  ever  since,  this  tie  has  been  the  shadow 
of  that  enduring  substance,  and  the  domination  of  Christ  in  his 
Church  is  the  most  absolute  of  all  forms  of  dominion.  He  is 
the  Redeemer  of  a  lost  people.  He  is  the  purchaser  of  bond- 
slaves, sold  under  sin.  He  is  the  elector  of  a  chosen  generation, 
and  he  is  the  only  King  in  Zion.  No  limit  to  his  power,  no 
limit  to  his  authority.  His  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion. 
And  always  and  specially  it  is  the  lordship  of  the  husband  over 
the  bride.  The  most  scathing  rebukes  addressed  to  his  unfaithful 
Church  are  those  in  which  she  is  likened  to  a  disloyal  wife.  And 
it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  examples  of  marriages  given  in 
Scripture,  correspond  in  some  essential  particular  with  the  great 
marriage  of , the  King's  Son.  The  first  of  all,  where  the  wife 
was  given  the  regal  title  "Woman,"  because  she  was  taken 
out  of  man,  accords  with  the  relation  subsisting  betwixt  the  true 
vine  and  the  branches.  The  long  toil  of  Jacob  for  Rachel 
typifies  the  travail  of  the  Athlete  who  came  in  dyed  garments 
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ft-om  Bozrah,  and  who  trod  the  wine-press  alone  in  the  greatness 
of  his  strength.  And  it  may  be  noticed  here  that  the  corres- 
pondence of  Jacob's  case,  regarded  typically,  has  been  carried 
still  further.  The  two  wives  are  referred  to  as  types  of  the  two 
Churches — the  first  and  less  beloved  represented  by  Leah,  and 
the  second  the  elect  Church  gathered  from  among  the  Gentile 
tribes  who  had  no  rights  of  primogeniture  to  urge.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  children  of  Rachel,  Benjamin, 
Ephraim,  and  Manasseh,  seem  to  have  been  special  objects  of 
God's  favor.  In  the  80th  Psalm,  these  three  are  enumerated  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  ten  other  tribes,  and  the  omission  could  not 
be  accidental. 

The  temptation  to  enlarge  upon  the  marriage  relation  is  very 
urgent,  and  it  might  well  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  article. 
But  avoiding  all  issues  that  do  not  fall  naturally  in  the  track  of 
the  present  discussion,  it  may  suffice  to  observe  that  no  other 
relation  known  to  humanity  corresponds  with  it.  All  of  those 
ties  which  are  regarded  as  preeminently  natural  yield  to  it.  Man 
is  commanded  to  forsake  and  practically  ignore  all  others  when 
he  assumes  the  honor  and  responsibility  of  husbandhood.  And 
in  fact,  no  other  tie  compares  with  it  iu  the  experience  of  man- 
kind. Father  and  son,  mother  and  daughter,  brother  and  sister — 
even  twin  children — all  fail  to  realise  the  closeness,  the  very 
identity  of  interest  subsisting  betwixt  husband  and  wife. 

Thus,  therefore,  the  "rights"  once  more  fade  away  as  one 
discerns  the  true  proportion  of  the  "duties."  The  undoubted 
dominion  of  the  husband,  as  defined  by  God  himself,  becomes  an 
illogical  paradox,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  authority  exer- 
cised is  over  one  who  is  bone  of  his  bone  and  flesh  of  his  flesh. 
It  is  true  that  the  race  has  lapsed,  and  therefore  true  marriages 
are  comparatively  rare. 

VI.  If  these  slight  suggestions  may  be  called  an  argument,  it 
is  now  concluded.  There  arc  multitudes  of  relations  subsisting 
among  men  in  which  both  rights  and  duties  are  incidentally 
involved,  but  it  has  been  no  part  of  the  present  purpose  to  ofi'er 
exhaustive"  argument.     Those  that  are  enumerated  exist 
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design  in  the  foregoing  discussion  has  been  to  discover  the  true 
intent  of  the  law  as  it  applies  to  human  relations.  And  this 
object  has  been  attained,  if  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
chief  end  of  man  is  to  glorify  God  by  the  performance  of  duty, 
in  believing  and  doing ;  and  if  this  be  true,  that  the  scope  of 
scripture  teaching  is  the  revelation  of  the  rule. 

Concerning  the  rights  which  God  confers  upon  men,  there  is  a 
word  to  be  said  per  contra.  It  is  sometimes  man's  highest  duty 
to  peril  fortune,  life,  and  all  temporal  good,  in  defence  of  hi& 
rights ;  and  this  duty  is  founded  clearly  upon  both  tables  of  the 
law,  and  accords  accurately  with  the  foregoing  argument.  When 
your  altars  are  invaded,  whether  by  positive  aggressions  of 
idolaters,  or  by  the  more  stealthy  and  more  deadly  assaults  of 
modern  infidelity,  you  are  bound  to  stand  in  their  defence. 
When  God's  holy  law  is  set  aside,  and  a  higher  law  enforced, 
either  by  positive  enactment  or  by  popular  clamor,  you  are 
bound  to  resist  to  the  death.  There  have  been  cases  in  which 
the  portentous  threat  of  a  coming  fiood  of  God-dishonoring 
heresies  had  driven  Christian  men  to  arms,  and  in  such  cases 
every  blow  struck  against  this  threatening  flood,  has  been 
struck  on  God's  side  and  in  the  interests  of  truth  and  righte- 
ousness. Nor  does  the  success  or  failure  of  such  a  warfare  alter 
the  case  one  whit.  It  were  infinitely  worse  to  secure  ease  and 
material  prosperity  in  avoiding  the  struggle,  than  to  come  out  of 
it  conquered  and  impoverished  with  the  scars  of  the  conflict  to 
abide  upon  you  until  you  stand  at  the  judgment  bar.  They  are 
not  shameful  now,  and  if  won  in  God's  service  they  will  not  be 
shameful  then. 

And  for  the  second  table.  When  your  hearthstone  is  invaded 
you  are  bound  to  defend  it  at  any  cost.  You  may  not  tamely 
relinquish  your  personal  rights  and  shun  the  contest  to  secure 
personal  safety.  Because  your  "neighbor"  has  claims  upon 
you,  and  he  is  in  similar  peril,  and  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  for- 
sake him  in  his  hour  of  need.  Your  good  name,  your  kindred, 
your  children,  your  brethren  in  the  Lord,  all  call  upon  you  to 
wage  a  good  warfare. 

There  is  no  king  in  Zion,  excepting  the  Lord  Christ.     There 
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is  no  gospel-brotherhood,  except  among  those  who  acknowledge 
His  authority. 

Thus  through  many  relations,  all  of  them  so  natural  that  they 
seem  to  grow  out  of  the  necessity  of  the  case,  yet  all  of  them 
so  orderly  in  their  divine  arrangement  that  only  Sovereign  be- 
neficence could  ordain  them — thus  is  man  conducted  through 
boundless   fields   of   duty.     And   the   symmetry   of    "Pauline 
theology,"  as  contradistinguished  from  all  the  creeds  of  man's 
invention,  is  herein  clearly  manifest.     The  old  slander  applied 
to-day  to  Calvinism,  as  it  was  applied  of  old  to  Paulism,  charging 
it  with  teaching  that  continuance  in  sin  makes  grace  to  abound, 
is  here  refuted.     At  the  very  foundation  of  Presbyterian  stand- 
ards, is  the  declaration  that  God  made  man  for  His  own  glory; 
and  that  the  creature  glorifies  the  Creator  in  the  performance  of 
revealed  duties.     There  is  no  contest  here  between  faith  and 
works.     '*  This  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  on  him  whom 
he  hath  sent."     And  the  abounding  grace  is  not  revealed  merely 
in  the  pardon  of  sin ;  but  perhaps  its  most  astounding  manifes- 
tation is  in  the  acceptance  of  duties  so  lamely  performed  by  un- 
profitable servants. 
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History  of  Protestant  Theology,  particularly  in  Germany,  viewed 
according  to  its  fundamental  movement,  and  in  connection 
with  the  Religious,  Moral,  and  Intellectual  Life.  By  Dr.  J. 
A.  DoRNER,  Oberconsistodalrath  and  Professor  of  Theology  at 
Berlin.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  George  Robeson,  M.  A.,  In- 
verness, and  Sophia  Taylor.  With  a  preface  to  the  Trans- 
lation by  the  Author.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark,  38  George 
Street.     1871.     2  vols.     8vo.,  pp.  444,  511. 

Under  the  auspices  of  Maximilian  I.,  the  Historical  Commis- 
sion of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich  has  under- 
taken to  issue  a  complete  History  of  the  Sciences  in  Germany. 
Of  the  twenty-five  histories  embraced  in  their  prospectus,  the 
History  of  Protestant  Theology,  by  Dr.  Dorner,  has  been  one  of 
the  earliest  to  appear.  It  has  passed  through  more  than  one 
edition  already  in  Germany,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  theological  productions  of  the  last  five  years. 
It  is  claimed  for  it  that  even  Roman  Catholic  reviewers  give  to 
it  the  palm  of  superiority  as  a  scientific  work  over  Dr.  Werner's 
History  of  Catholic  Theology — a  companion  or  rival  work. 

The  variations  of  Protestantism  have  always  been  its  reproach. 
Popery  points  cxultingly  to  its  constant  tendency  to  divisions  as 
something  essential  to  it,  and  as  something  in  contrast  with  the 
harmonious  life  of  the  so-called  "true  and  Catholic  Church,"  as 
though  it  were  not  well  known  how  the  bosom  of  that  communion 
is  torn  with  dissensions  between  Gallican  and  German  theories 
on  the  one  side,  and  Ultramontane  ideas  upon  the  other.  Infi- 
delity also  carps  at  the  multitude  of  Protestant  and  other  sects, 
and  proudly  demands  that  there  be  some  manifest  unity  amongst 
all  these  contending  churches  before  any  condemnation  pass 
upon  the  unbehef  which  rejects  all  creeds  of  Christendom  alike. 

VOL.  XXIIL,  NO.  1. — 9. 
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Dr.  Dorner's  undertaking  to  write  the  history  of  Protestant 
theology,  presupposes  that  this  theology  is  "  somehow  or  other 
a  unit."     And  this  unity  he  finds  in  the  "nature  of  Christianity 
as  it  is  handed  down  to  us  in  documentary  form  'in  the  Holy 
Scriptures."     There  is  the  "ultimate  foundation"  of  Protest- 
ism,  which  "  does  not  consist  in  a  chaos  of  tendencies  of  every 
possible  kind,  not  in  a  confused  mass  of  accidental  opinions,  .  .  . 
but  may  in  spite  of  its  many  internal  differences  be  represented 
as  a  homogeneous  formation  indicative  of  one  principle."   (Vol. 
I.,  p.  2.)     This  principle  of  the  Reformation  is  "the  sole  divine 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  justification  only  by  faith 
in  Christ,  each  in  its  independent  worth  and  title,  but  both  also 
in  their  inward  inseparable  connection."  (P.  220.)     "  The  word 
and  faith^  faith  and  the  word,  are  that  which  Luther  always 
conjoins  in  decisive  movements,  and  where  the  ultimate  principle 
is  being  treated  of."  (P.  249.)    "Three  factors  cooperate  for  the 
salvation  of  man,  and  only  by  means  of  their  cooperation  does 
there  arise  the  living  formation  of  the  new  personality.     These 
factors  are,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  word,  and  faith.     Their  result, 
salvation,  is  not  effected  by  the  word  of  the  Church,  or  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  itself  without  the  Holy  Ghost;  God  is  not 
changed  into  the  word,  but  broods  over  it  as  his  medium  and 
makes  the  word  operative.     He  does  not  work  however  without 
the  medium  of  the  word,  neither  by  external  nor  internal  magic. 
In  the  word  there  is  presented  what  is  to  be  believed,  and  thus 
there  is  room  left  for  faith."  (Pp.  250,  251.)    Protestantism  then 
is  "  the  Christian  Church  entering  a  new  stage  in  the  appropri- 
ation of  salvation  and  the  development  of  Christianity."  (P.  4.) 
It  is  true  that  she  thus  acknowledges  herself  beforehand  "  to  be 
a  special  particular  movement  within   the  sphere  of  universal 
Christendom."     But  it   "no  ways  follows  from  its  thus  acknow- 
ledging itself  a  mere  many-membered  part  of  the  Church,  that 
it  seeks  only  to  confess  to  a  part  of  Christian  truth,  or  must  or 
will  exclude  any  thing   whatever  which  is  able  to  prove  itself 
truly  Christian."     "In  spite   of  its  particularistic   appearance 
.  .  .  it  necessarily  makes  this   claim  that  the  essential  of  that 
for  which  it  contends  is  designed  for  all  and  all  for  it,  for  this 
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essential  is  the  common  matter  of  Christianity  (which  also  boasts 
an  outward  universality  or  catholicity),  but  that  common  matter 
in  personal  application  and  in  a  personal  direction;  and  this 
latter,  so  far  as  it  has  an  intrinsic  right  to,  although  it  does  not 
yet  enjoy  a  universal  recognition  in  Christendom,  possesses  at 
least  an  intrinsic  catholicity.  Compared  with  the  other  two  great 
Church  pjirties  of  Christendom  [the  Greek  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Churches]  Protestantism  will  neither  rest  content  with 
a  mere  intellectual  appropriation  of  Christianity,  whether  in  a 
speculative  form  or  in  a  recoUective  form  that  faces  a  traditional 
doctrine,  nor  with  a  mere  subjection  of  the  will  to  a  dogmatic  or 
even  practical  Church  law.  Christianity  is  for  it  power,  light, 
and  life,  which  must  be  appropriated  and  worked  out  by  the 
whole  person  in  the  believing  heart,  and  it  [Protestantism]  lives 
in  the  confidence  that  the  Church  of  Christ  has  thereby  begun 
to  gain  a  new  and  higher  stage."  (Pp.  4,  5.)  The  Protestants  in 
the  beginning  therefore  were  those  who  "wished  to  preserve 
evangelical  liberty,  and  to  allow  no  human  and  separating  medium 
to  stand  between  believers  and  Christ;  but  they  wished  to  have 
that  liberty  controlled  by  evangelical  truth  and  love,  and  by  the 
regulations  to  which  these  might  have  given  rise."  The  true 
meaning  of  the  name  is  therefore  "  a  free  and  candid  testimony 
to  scriptural  and  evangelical  truth  in  opposition  to  all  perver- 
sions of  it."  (P.  3.)  The  one  divine  design  of  having  the  Chris- 
tian Church  enter  the  new  and  higher  stage  referred  to,  is 
*'the  uniting  power  for  all  who  are  truly  grafted  into  the  great 
Reformation  movement  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  they  constitute 
and  exhibit  in  the  midst  of  the  rest  of  Christendom  one  family 
of  homogeneous  type  whose  parent  seat  is  the  German  nation." 
(P.  4.) 

This  last  expression  of  Dr.  Dorner  he  intends  we  should  un- 
derstand literally,  and  accept  the  same  in  all  its  extent.  He 
says,  "there  is  probably  no  branch  of  the  whole  Protestant 
Church  amongst  the  different  nations  on  this  and  that  side  of  the 
channel  and  of  the  sounds,  and  even  of  the  Atlantic,  but  must 
own  that  the  strength  of  scientific  Protestantism,  bothj^in  exegeti- 
cal,  historical,  and  systematical  theology,  rests  in  Germany.'* 
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(P.  9.)  Accordingly  we  read  on  his  title  page  "The  History  of 
Protestant  T\\Qo\ogy,  particulayly  in  Germany.''  And  thus  by 
far  the  larger  part  of  the  two  volumes  relates  to  Lutheran  ideas. 
Zwingle  and  the  Swiss  Reformation  are  mere  foils  to  set  off 
Luther  and  the  Reformation  in  Germany ;  Calvin  himself,  with 
his  life,  character,  doings,  and  doctrinal  system,  are  disposed  of 
in  some  thirty  out  of  nearly  one  thousand  pages  !  And  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  reader  is  occupied  with  the  multitudinous 
details  of  the  history  of  Lutheran  theological  controversies. 
This  is  of  course  all  right,  seeing  that  Dr.  Dorner  sets  out  de- 
liberately to  accomplish  this  very  task,  and  seeing  that  he  holds 
the  German  nation  to  be  the  centre  of  the  Reformation.  He 
takes  no  unfair  advantage,  but  makes  known  distinctly  what  he 
purposes  to  do  and  does  it.  But  admitting  all  that  he  claims  for 
the  German  mind  in  point  of  fertility  and  industry,  and  also  of 
scientific  attainments  in  Exegesis  and  in  History,  we  must  demur 
to  his  claim  that,  in  point  of  theological  science,  they  are  beyond 
all  competition.  The  Reformed  Church  never  has  been  behind 
the  Lutheran  in  this  matter,  and  wc  humbly  conceive  is  not  now. 
And  whilst  Dr.  Dorner  puts  Luther  foremost  amongst  Reformers 
as  the  theologian  who  brought  out  most  fully  the  Reformation 
principle,  we  recall  the  better  judgment  of  Dr.  William  Cun- 
ningham, who  said  "John  Calvin  was  by  far  the  greatest  of  the 
Reformers  with  respect  to  the  talents  he  possessed,  the  influence 
he  exerted,  and  the  services  he  rendered  in  the  establishment  and 
diffusion  of  important  truth."  "  The  Reformers  who  preceded 
him  (continues  Cunningham)  may  be  said  to  have  been  all  men 
who,  from  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  the 
occupations  which  these  circumstances  imposed  upon  them,  or 
from  the  powers  and  capacities  with  which  they  had  been  gifted, 
were  fitted  chiefly  for  the  immediate  necessary  business  of  the 
age  in  which  their  lot  was  cast,  and  were  not  perhaps  qualified 
for  rising  above  this  sphere,  which,  however,  was  a  very  important 
one.  .  .  .  After  all  that  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  Zwingle  had 
done,  there  was  still  needed  some  one  of  elevated  and  compre- 
hensive mind,  who  should  be  able  to  rise  above  the  distraction 
and  confusion   of  existing  contentions,  to  survey  the  wide  field 
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of  scriptural  truth  in  all  its  departments,  to  combine  and  arrange 
its  various  parts,  and  to  present  them  as  a  harmonious  whole  to 
the  contemplation  of  men.  This  was  the  special  work  for  which 
God  qualified  Calvin,  by  bestowing  upon  him  both  the  intellectual 
and  the  spiritual  gifts  necessary  for  the  task ;  and  this  he  enabled 
him  to  accomplish."  Dr.  Cunningham  proceeds:  "The  *Insti- 
tutes'  of  Calvin  is  the  most  important  work  in  the  history  of 
theological  science.  ...  It  may  be  said  to  occupy  in  the  science 
of  theology  the  place  which  it  requires  both  the  ^  Novum  Or- 
ganum'  of  Bacon  and  the  ^Principia'  of  Newton  to  fill  up 
in  physical  science."  And  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  "Melanc- 
thon's  Common  Places  is  not  to  be  compared  to  Calvin's  work  in 
the  accuracy  of  its  representations  of  the  doctrines  of  scripture, 
in  the  fulness  and  completeness  of  its  materials,  or  in  the  skill 
and  ability  with  which  they  were  digested  and  arranged." 

It  is  no  disparagement  of  Dr.  Dorner  to  say  that  Melanc- 
thon  was  more  competent  than  he  can  be  to  pronounce  upon  the 
comparative  powers  of  Luther  and  Calvin.  Now  Melancthon  it 
was  who  bestowed  upon  John  Calvin  whilst  yet  living  the  title  of 
"The  Theologian."  Indeed  the  very  fact  that  the  I^utheran 
adoption  of  the  word  of  God  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  order  was 
negative^  whilst  Calvinism  has  always  adopted  it  as  such  posi- 
tively^  is  enough  to  stamp  the  Lutheran  theology  as  necessarily 
and  always  and  in  every  high  and  noble  quality  inferior.  To 
say  that  whatever  is  manifestly  contrary  to  Scripture  is  to  be  re- 
jected, but  that  within  that  limit  men  may  invent  dogmas  or 
rites,  is  to  open  the  doors  of  course  for  will-worship  and  every 
other  species  of  religious  corruption.  So  long  as  that  is  the 
aspect  in  which  scripture  is  regarded,  theology  itself  must  ever  be 
a  mere  mixture  of  divine  and  human  elements ;  such  as  the  iron 
and  clay  feet  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  image.  But  the  doctrine  of 
Calvinism  is,  and  ever  has  been,  that  the  Bible  is  the  only  and 
the  sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice;  that  whatever  is  not  com- 
manded is  forbidden ;  and  that  all  things  necessary  for  God's 
glory,  man's  salvation,  faith,  and  life,  are  either  expressly  written 
down  in  scripture,  or  else  deducible  from  scripture  by  good  and 
necessary  consequence.     And  this  view  of  the  word  necessarily 
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stands  connected  with  a  full  and  symmetrical  exhibition  of  the 
whole  truth  of  God  respecting  the  doctrines  and  the  order  and 
the  worship  of  his  house.  And  so,  whilst  Luther  saw  the  truth 
of  God  with  wonderful  clearness  as  respects  justification  by 
faith,  he  did  not  see  it  so  clearly  as  it  concerned  dll  the  other 
doctrines,  nor  as  it  concerned  Church  government  and  worship. 
With  him  that  one  great  doctrine  was  the  Articulu^  aut  stantis 
aut  cadentis  eccleaice;  and  if  he  could  have  had  that  truth  ac- 
cepted by  the  Pope,  and  if  Tetzel  and  a  few  other  horrid  abomi- 
nations had  been  put  out  of  view,  Luther  might  perhaps  have 
been  content  to  abide  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  departed 
not  very  widely  from  Rome  as  to  the  Supper;  and  he  retained 
private  confession,  exorcism,  also  instrumental  music,  images, 
and  the  altar  in  the  house  of  God.  It  was  for  the  comprehen- 
sive mind  and  scientific  judgment  of  Calvin,  adopting  the  idea 
that  the  word  is  positively  and  not  negatively  the  rule  of  faith, 
to  place  justification  in  its  proper  place  alongside  of  the  other 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
apply  its  teachings  fairly  and  fully  to  Church  government  and 
all  God's  ordinances. 

This  partiality  for  his  own  nation  and  Church  does  not  prevent 
us,  however,  from  expressing  a  high  sense  of  the  learning,  elo- 
quence, and  value  of  Dr.  Dorner's  great  work. 

One  singular  mistake  we  notice  is  twice  made.  The  Scotch 
Church  is  said  to  "find  in  scripture  a  divine  law  prescribing  the 
only  correct  form  of  Church  government,  instead  of  leaving  to 
the  mind  of  the  Church  and  its  own  perception  of  what  would 
in  each  age  be  most  beneficial,  freedom  to  fashion  its  government 
according  to  existing  necessity."  This  is  a  true  statement.  But 
it  is  not  true,  as  Dr.  Dorner  goes  on  to  intimate,  that  Presby- 
terians regard  their  form  of  Church  government  as  "  essential 
to  the  true  Church,"  as  "a  necessary  divine  ordinance,"  or  as  a 
"condition  of  salvation."  (Vol.  L,  p.  390;  Vol.  IL,  p.  51.)  With 
us  Church  government  is  a  revealed  doctrine  to  be  received  by 
all  Churches.  But  it  is  no  more  essential  to  the  being  of  a  true 
Church  to  receive  the  truth  on  that  point  than  on  the  divine 
decrees. 
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It  is  amusing  to  us  of  the  South  to  notice  how  small  "North 
American  theology" — (which  of  course  means  the  theology  of 
An^ericans  at  the  North) — how  small  and  meagre  this  theology 
looks  in  Dr.  Dorner's  eyes.  Of  his  one  thousand  pages,  more  or 
less,  he  devotes  to  this  theme  only  three  pages  and  a  half!  And 
few,  and  those  few  not  always  by  any  means  the  worthiest,  are 
the  names  emblazoned  on  these  three  pages  and  a  half.  After 
Schaff  and  Nevin  come  Channing  and  Parker  and  Bushnell,  also 
Professor  Park  and  Dr.  Taylor,  Moses  Stuart  and  Edward  Ro- 
binson, Hackett  and  Conant  (Baptist),  and  Henry  Smith  of  New 
York.  As  to  the  Presbyterians,  he  says  they  separated  "in 
1837,  after  the  attempted  union  with  the  Congregationalists." 
He  adds,  that  the  "  theology  of  the  New  School  is  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  Congregationalists,"  whilst  that 
of  the  Old  School  is  "essentially  Scotch."  And  then  he  adds: 
"  To  the  Old  School  belong  Breckinridge,  Rice,  and  H.  Woods. 
Its  present  leader  is  Hodge."  This  would  be  indeed  amusing,  if 
it  were  not  sad.  But  Dr.  Dorner  has  heard  of,  and  rejoices 
over,  the  glorious  "i^ewmun."  And  of  course  he  must  say  a 
word  too  about  "slavery."  "America  is  as  yet  on  the  threshold 
of  its  theological  existence;  but  the  future  of  Protestantism 
greatly  depends  on  the  further  development  of  this  powerful 
nation,  delivered  as  it  is  now  from  the  curse  of  slavery."  It 
is  very  important  (he  adds)  to  this  great  end  that  America 
"increase  its  acquaintance  with  German  theology;"  and  he  says 
she  may  yet  by  means  of  abolition  and  this  theology  grow  to 
be  somewhat.  It  is  thus  the  work  closes.  Of  course  there  is  a 
little  hope  now  also  for  us  of  the  South. 


"  The  Oomedy  of  Convocation  in  the  English  Church.     In  two 
Scenes.     Edited  by  Archdeacon  Chasuble,  D.  D." 

This  little  book  is  a  burlesque  of  the  baseless  and  arrogant 
pretensions  of  High-Church  Episcopacy,  written  by  a  Papist,  and 
from  a  popish  point  of  view.  The  author  is  said  to  be  a  distin- 
guished English  pervert  to  Rome ;  and  his  work  displays  all  the 
animosity  of  the  renegade.  Its  spirit  is  indeed  as  bitter  and 
unchristian  as  much  of  its  logic  is  vigorous.     In  this  argument, 
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,  we  have  the  advantage  of  following  the  processes  of  a  mind 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  history  and  pretensions  of  high- 
church  Episcopacy,  and  convinced  of  their  absurdity  when  tried 
by  their  own  prelatic  premises.  While  it  is  a  mocking  burlesque, 
it  is  also  a  discussion  intensely  urgent  and  serious,  of  the  theory 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  the  apostolic  succession  in  it;  and 
had  we  fuller  access  to  the  periodicals  and  controversial  pieces 
of  the  diflferent  parties  in  that  heterogeneous  body,  we  should 
doubtless  find  the  real  counterparts  to  all  the  views  advanced  by 
the  fictitious  disputants. 

The  book  professes  to  be  a  truthful  report  of  the  debates  of 
two  sessions  of  the  Convocation  of  the  clergy  of  the  provinces  of 
Canterbury  and  York  ;  the  first  held  in  the  "Jerusalem  Cham- 
ber" at  Westminster;  and  the  second  informally  convened  in 
the  parlor  of  one  of  the  dignitaries  of  that  Church,  "Dr.  Easy." 
The  debaters  are  certain  venerable  Deans,  Blunt,  Pliable, 
Critical,  etc.;  Archdeacons  Jolly,  Theory,  and  Chasuble;  Drs. 
Easj,  Viewy,  and  Candour,  and  a  number  of  reverend  gentle- 
men, representatives  of  the  different  schools  of  Anglican  Epis- 
copacy. The  question  debated  at  the  first  sitting  is  this: 
"Would  a  clergyman,  openly  teaching  that  there  was  no  God, 
in  the  English  Church,  be  liable  to  suspension  ?"  This  question 
is  decided  in  the  negative,  after  thorough  discussion  from  the 
principles  of  the  Broad  Churchman,  the  Puseyite,  the  Anglican 
Catholic,  and  the  Ritualist;  the  only  dissenting  voice  being  that 
of  the  Evangelical,  the  "Keverend  Lavender  Kids."  This  is  a 
deserved  satire  upon  the  mischievous  broad-churchism  of  that 
communion,  and  the  indecision  and  time-serving  of  the  Privy 
Council,  its  anomalous  supreme  court.  In  the  course  of 
this  debate,  Dean  Critical  requests  his  reverend  friends  to 
inform  him  where  the  authority  for  deciding  questions  of  the 
faith  was  placed  in  their  Church.  In  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ?  No  canon  gave  such  authority  to  him ;  he  never  pre- 
sumed to  exercise  it,  and  would  be  obeyed  by  nobody  if  he  did. 
In  the  other  bishops  ?  They  contradicted  each  other  without 
limit !  In  "  her  Majesty  the  Queen,"  the  head  of  the  Church  ? 
"Dean  Critical  could  not  forget  that  her  Majesty,  in  whom  they 
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recognised  a  model  of  every  Christian  virtue,  frequented  indif- 
ferently Presbyterian  meeting-houses  and  the  churches  of  their 
own  communion.  If,  therefore,  as  the  law  appeared  to  admit, 
the  authority  of  the  Anglican  Church  resided  in  her  royal 
person,  it  followed  that  the  Westminster  Confession  and  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  were  equally  true;  and  it  followed  that 
every  Anglican  was  also  a  Presbyterian."  Does  authority 
reside  in  the  Privy  Council?  The  ajpswer  is,  that  it  usually 
decides  in  favor  of  both  truth  and  error.  In  Convocation  ?  It 
was  agreed  that  this  "was  only  a  clerical  debating  club,  of 
which  every  member  took  himself  for  the  pope,  and  the  Church 
for  his  pupil."  And  if  the  formularies  and  articles  were  ap- 
pealed to,  the  answer  was  but  mocking  laughter,  when  "they 
were  sworn  to  with  equal  facility  by  those  who  claim  to  *hold 
all  Roman  doctrine,'  and  those  who  protest  against  it." 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  this  exposure  of  the  sores  of  the  English 
Church.  The  cover  is  stripped  away  by  this  writer  with  a  hand 
ruthless,  mocking,  and  malignant.  But  despite  our  reprehension 
of  this  spirit,  and  our  admiration  for  the  many  saintly  and  evan- 
gelical men  who  have  labored  and  are  laboring  in  it,  we  are 
forcibly  reminded  by  him  of  the  grave  and  criminal  defects, 
which  in  some  aspects  make  the  Establishment  a  greater  outrage 
against  Christianity  than  Romanism  itself,  and  which  render  it 
80  worthy  of  its  obviously  approaching  doom.  This  bitter  ac- 
cuser convicts  the  Anglican  Church  of  unmitigated  Erastianism 
in  its  origin  and  administration;  of  shameless  simony;  of  an 
unblushing  faithlessness  to  doctrinal  truth  in  permitting  men  of 
all  opinions  and  of  no  opinions  to  swear  sacred  allegiance  to  a 
Calvinistic  creed ;  and  the  High-Churchmen  among  them  of  incon- 
sistency towards  the  people  under  its  care  in  denying  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  and  yet  giving  them  no  infallible  guide  ;• 
and  of  the  injustice  towards  those  without,  of  repudiating  them 
for  their  Protestantism,  when  their  own  communion  is,  indisputa- 
bly, nothing  but  Protestant,  or  else  merely  human. 

The  position  of  the  Puseyite  and  the  self-styled  Anglican 
Catholic  is  shown  up  to  deserved  ridicule,  as  being  absurd  from 
every  point  of  view,  repudiating  on  the  one  hand  the  rights  of 
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Protestants,  and  on  the  other,  the  submission  of  the  Papist.  "  In 
point  of  essential,  unmitigated  Protestantism,  the  Puseyites  sur- 
pass their  Low-Church  rivals  as  much  as  they  do  in  ability  and 
learning.  It  had  been  observed  by  Dean  Blunt,  that  self  was 
the  alpha  and  omega  of  the  Low-Church  party.  But  if  self  was 
the  Bible  at  Exeter  Hall,  it  was  also  the  supreme  Pontiff  at 
Oxford."  "The  Bible  interpreted  by  the  Church"  (the  Pusey- 
ites' motto)  meant  "Both  interpreted  by  myself;"  and  "The 
Fathers  interpreted  by  the  Church,"  meant  "i!iy  opinion  of  the 
Fathers,  intepreted  by  wy  opinion  of  the  Church."  .  .  .  "The 
truth  is  that  Puseyism  is  simply  ultra-Protestantism,  plus  twice 
its  pretensions,  and  minus  half  its  cant."  .  .  .  "To  assert  the 
principle  of  authority,  while  daily  repudiating  it  in  practice;  to 
claim  to  be  'Catholic,'  while  cheerfully  remaining  out  of  com- 
munion with  any  church,  school,  or  party  in  the  Christian  world; 
this  was  the  special  glory  of  gentlemen  who  had  always  surpass- 
ed the  modest  and  timid  warfare  of  their  neighbors,  and  con- 
trived to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  protesting  at  the  same  moment 
against  the  Roman  Church,  their  own  Church,  and  every  other 
Church.  It  was  true,  indeed,  that  in  order  not  to  be  quite  alone 
in  the  world,  they  affected  to  transfer  their  homage  to  a  purely 
imaginary  primitive  Church,  which  existed  only  in  their  own 
brain,  and  their  pretended  obedience  to  which  relieved  them  from 
the  irksome  duty  of  yielding  the  slightest  obedience  to  any 
other.  This  submission  to  a  Church  which  had  ceased  to  exist  for 
many  centuries,  if  it  ever  existed  at  all,  was  the  most  ingenious  of 
Protestant  contrivances  for  submitting  to  nothing  and  nobody." 
In  the  second  scene  of  the  "comedy,"  the  members  of  con- 
vocation, tired  of  the  unprofitable  discussions  of  that  body,  meet 
informally  in  the  parlor  of  Dr.  Easy;  and  the  question  debated 
is:  "^re  English  orders  human  or  divinef"  The  result  of  the 
discussion  is,  that  an  Anglican  can  find  no  divine  source  for  his- 
orders,  and  if  he  is  consistent,  can  only  claim  a  State-appoint- 
ment to  Church  office  by  the  English  kings  and  queens.  We 
have  never  seen  the  objections  against  the  apostolic  succession  in 
that  Church  summed  up  with  more  unanswerable  force  than  in 
the  following  passage. 
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"They  had  first  to  prove  that  Parker"  (Archbishop)  ^'was 
really  consecrated;  then  to  consider  whether  Barlow"  \the 
leader  among  those  ordaining  him)  "had  either  the  will  or  the 
power  to  consecrate  him.  Next,  to  account  for  the  fact  that  all 
England  believed  the  whole  thing  was  a  sham,  which  Elizabeth's 
characteristic  decree  frankly  confessed  by  trying  to  repair  it ; 
and  that  the  bishops  were  of  the  same  opinion,  since  they  evi- 
dently felt  that,  if  the  queen  could  do  nothing  for  them,  their 
case  was  hopeless.  Then  they  must  deal  with  the  fact,  that  all 
the  (Anglican)  Reformers,  and  their  immediate  successors,  were 
not  only  ill-aifected  towards  the  apostolic  succession,  but  did 
everything  they  could  to  discredit  it ;  clearly  proving  that  they 
neither  attached  any  importance  to  it,  nor  imagined  that  they 
themselves  possessed  it."  Episcopalians  must  reconcile  the  Re- 
formers' "deep  hatred  of  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice  with  their 
ordination  of  a  priesthood,  whose  chief  function  it  was  to  offer 
sacrifice.  They  must  explain  also  why,  if  Edward's  Ordinal 
were  valid,  Anglicans  need  have  been  so  anxious  to  change  it  a 
hundred  years  after  it  had  become  too  late  to  do  so  with  any 
possible  result.  When  they  had  accomplished  these  preliminary 
difficulties,  they  must  refute  the  really  irresistible  reasons  for 
believing  that  a  vast  number  of  English  bishops  and  clergy  must 
have  lived  and  died  unbaptized,  and  were  therefore  perfectly  in- 
capable of  either  giving  or  receiving  ordination,  or  any  other 
Christian  rite.  And  when  they  had  arranged  all  these  points  to 
their  own  satisfaction,  they  would  have  to  consider,  finally,  what 
object  Providence  could  have  in  view  in  creating  whole  gene- 
rations of  *  priests,'  who  neither  wished  to  be  so,  nor  believed 
that  they  were,  nor  ever  consciously  performed  one  single  act 
belonging  to  the  sacerdotal  office !" 

"Had  the  Archdeacon"  (Chasuble)  "and  the  clergy  who 
shared  his  opinions,  while  consoling  themselves  With  the  belief  that 
they  derived  their  orders  from  Rome,  ever  seriously  considered 
how  such  a  claim  could  be  reconciled  with  the  language  of  the 
Reformers,  including  the  principal  founders  and  doctors  of  their 
own  Church  ?  The  latter  thought  and  said,  with  an  energy  of 
expression  wbich  made  all  doubt  about  thdr  meaning  impossible, 
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that  for  nearly  a  thousand  years  the  whole  Roman  priesthood 
lay  wallowing  in  idolatry  and  corruption.  They  proclaimed,  aa 
the  all-suflBcient  defence  of  their  own  separation,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  the  salvation  of  every  Christian  soul  to  flee  from 
that  apostate  Church,  and  to  form  a  new  religion  with  Thirty- 
nine  new  Articles  of  Christian  belief,  new  forms  of  Christian 
worship,  and  new  and  frightful  penalties  for  non-conformity. 
For  more  than  two  hundred  years  the  English  bishops,  whom 
they  were  now  bid  to  regard  as  Catholics^  gave  their  hearty 
assent  to  laws  which  made  it  death  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  death  to  say  or  hear  mass,  death  to  be  or  to 
harbor  a  priest ;  and  as  if  this  were  not  a  sufficient  proof  of 
their  hatred  to  Rome,  life-long  imprisonment  and  confiscation  of 
goods  was  the  penalty  either  for  sending  a  child  to  a  Catholic 
country  for  education  or  having  him  brought  up  a  Catholic  at 
home. 

"But  this  was  not  all.  During  that  whole  period,  and  from 
the  first  hour  of  her  existence,  all  the  pulpits  of  the  national 
Church  had  resounded  with  imprecations  against  the  Roman 
sorceresSj  and  successive  generations  of  Englishmen  were  care- 
fully nurtured  by  the  bishops  and  clergy  in  that  passionate  ab- 
horrence of  the  very  name  of  Catholic  which  distinguished  them 
to  this  day.  Their  very  literature  had  been  formed  in  the  same 
spirit,  which  breathed  i«i  every  page,  not  only  of  episcopal 
charges  and  parochial  sermons,  but  even  of  biographies  and  works 
of  fiction,  the  same  unflagging  hatred  of  the  religion  which 
England  had  abolished. 

"And  now,  in  spite  of  these  well-known  facts,  they  were  seri- 
ously told,  that  during  all  this  time  they  had  been  Catholics 
without  knowing  it ;  their  bishops  heirs  of  St.  Augustine,  St. 
Anselm,  and  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury ;  and  their  ministers  sac- 
rificing priests,  full  of  reverence  for  the  mysteries  of  the  altar, 
and  the  august  sacrament  of  penance !  He  wished  to  speak 
calmly ;  but  he  would  venture  to  ask.  Was  ever  God  so  mocked  ?" 

One  single  point  which  this  Papist  makes  in  another  place  is 
sufficient  to  dispose  of  the  whole  Episcopal  claim  to  the  apostolic 
puccession.     To  what  do  these  pretended  successors  succeed? 
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To  what  office  and  power  ?  Rome  says,  to  the  office  of  priests, 
and  to  the  work  of  creating  a  Christ  in  the  mass,  and  offering 
and  eating  him.  When  Rome  ordains,  she  ordains  to  this  or 
nothing.  But  this  Anglican  succession  came  through  Rome,  if 
it  came  at  all.  How  impossible,  then,  if  all  the  other  difficul- 
ties were  out  of  the  way,  that  Rome  can  confer  her  succession 
upon  men  who  have  sworn  before  God  that  the  transubstanti- 
ation  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Eucharist  cannot  be  proved 
from  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  but  it  is  repugnant  to  the  plain 
words  of  Scripture,  overthroweth  the  nature  of  a  Sacrament, 
and  giveth  occasion  of  many  superstitions,"  (Art.  28);  and 
"  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  a  blasphemous  figment  and 
pernicious  imposture  (Art.  31).  While  we  do  not  justify  the 
truculence  of  this  Papist,  yet  no  honest  mind  can  fail  to  experi- 
■ence  some  movement  of  indignation  and  contempt  against  men 
who  are  both  unscrupulous  and  absurd  enough  to  advance  the 
High-Church  claim. 

Religious  Denominations  of  the  World,  comprising  a  General 
View  of  the  Origin,  History,  and  Condition  of  the  Various 
Sects  of  Christians,  the  Jews,  and  Mahometans,  as  well  as  the 
Pagan  Forms  of  lleligion  existing  in  the  different  countries 
of  the  earth :  With  sketches  of  the  Founders  of  various  reli- 
gious sects  from  the  best  authorities.  By  Vincent  L.  Milner. 
A  new  and  improved  edition,  with  an  Appendix  brought  down 
to  the  present  time  by  J.  Newton  Brown,  D.  D.,  Editor  of 
Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge.  Sold  only  by  sub- 
scription. William  Garretson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vunia;  Galesburgh,  Illinois;  Columbus,  Ohio;  Nashville, 
Tennessee.     1871.     Pp.  622.     12mo. 

Charles  Desilver,  in  1859,  published  at  Philadelphia  in  two 
parts  a  history  of  the  religious  denominations  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  England  and  Scotland,  the  whole  forming  a 
volume  of  more  than  eight  hundred  octavo  pages.  It  was  em- 
bellished with  numerous  inferior  wood-cuts. 

In  the  same  year  Dr.  Joseph  Belcher  published  likewise  at 
Philadelphia  a  work  of  more  than  one  thousand  octavo  pages 
(with  two  hundred  wretched  pictures),  bearing  much  the  same 
title  with  the  first   part  of  Desilver's  history.     Of  this  work 
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Belcher  was  himself  the  author.     The  other  claimed  to  be  pre- 
pared by  representative  mep  in  the  different  bodies. 

There  have  been  other  works  of  the  same  general  character; 
some  on  one,  and  some  on  the  other  of  these  two  plans.  Dr. 
Belcher  remarks,  that  the  plan  of  having  an  author  for  each 
sketch  may  have  its  advantages,  but  it  does  not  always  secure 
impartiality,  while  it  destroys  unity  of  style  and  manner  and 
occasions  much  repetition. 

The  book  before  us  claims  to  be  a  compilation  from  the  best 
authorities.  The  Appendix  by  Dr.  Brown,  favorably  known  as 
editor  of  a  valuable  encyclopedia,  brings  the  history  down  to 
1871,  and  contains  a  number  of  valuable  papers.  The  unity  of 
the  work^  however,  and  the  convenience  of  the  reader,  have  both 
been  sacrificed  by  the  adoption  of  this  sort  of  division.  Had 
Dr.  Brown's  articles  been  added  to  each  particular  history  by 
Milncr,  both  these  important  interests  would  have  been  ad- 
vanced instead  of  sacrificed. 

The  engravings  in  this  volume  are  for  the  most  part  excellent 
though  not  very  numerous,  and  the  whole  getting  up  of  the  book 
is  highly  respectable,  while  the  price  is  moderate. 

We  have  read  of  course  with  particular  interest  the  account 
given  of  the  Presbyterians  in  this  country.  The  title  under 
which  this  subject  is  treated  is  that  of  American  Presbyterians. 
The  propriety  of  this  title  we  must  challenge.  It  is  not  the 
name  assumed  by  any  body  of  Presbyterians  in  this  country. 
It  was  never  applied  until  the  days  of  the  controversy  between 
the  Old  and  New  Schools,  and  was  then  used  by  some  of  the 
latter  to  throw  odium  on  their  opponents  as  the  Scotch  party, 
and  claim  glory  for  themselves  as  the  American  party — the 
party  of  liberty  and  progress.  Presbyterians  may  be  Scotch  or 
English  or  Irish  or  American;  but  Presbyterianism  is  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  It  claims  to  come  out  of  the  Bible;  and 
it  asks  nothing  and  expects  nothing  of  race  or  blood  or  govern- 
ment or  any  other  distinctions  of  men. 

A  ridiculous  error  occurs  on   the  first  page  of  this   article, 
where  the  author  states  that  "the  Greek  Church  alone  is  made- 
up  of  the  Greek  Church  proper,  the  Russian  Greek  Church,  the- 
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Georgian  and  Mingrelian  Churches,  the  Nestorian  Churches,  the 
Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  the  Jacobites,  the  Copts,  the  Abys- 
synians,  the  Armenians,  and  many  other  minor  denominations.'* 
This  statement  does  not  encourage  us  to  confide  in  the  compe- 
tency or  accuracy  of  the  author.  In  no  sense  of  the  term 
"Greek  Church"  can  it  be  said  to  include  all  these  bodies.  If 
the  author  means  the  present  Greek  Church,  he  is  manifestly,  in 
error.  But  if  he  means  the  Eastern  Church  as  distinct  from 
the  Western,  how  can  he  join  the  Monophysites  and  the  Nesto- 
rians  with  the  so-called  orthodox  Eastern  Church  which  excom- 
municated them  as  heretics? 

Still  another  curious  statement  follows  this  one:  "The  Romish 
CJhurch,  the  English  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  American  Epis- 
copal Church  are  also  each  of  them  a  portion  of  that  great 
family  of  Churches  included  under  the  term  Prelacy." 

But  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  volume  to  us  are  two 
articles  at  the  close  of  the  Appendix — one  on  the  "Reunion  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,"  and  tho  other  on  the  "Southern 
Presbyterian  Church."  We  cheerfully  accept  the  latter  as  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  and  correct  statement  of  the  position 
and  principles  of  our  Church.  It  is  of  course  brief;  but  its 
author,  whoever  he  was,  knew  very  well  the  ground  beneath  his 
feet;  and  he  has  our  thanks  for  his  able  and  satisfactory  repre- 
sentation of  the  case.  We  also  give  our  thanks  to  Dr.  Brown 
for  admitting  (if  he  did  not  write)  this  truthful  and  fair  account 
of  the  attitude  of  our  Church.  We  are  not  accustomed  to  fair 
dealing  in  books  which  hail,  as  this  does,  from  Pennsylvania, 
Illinois,  and  Ohio,  as  well  as  Tennessee. 

And  we  also  pronounce  the  "  Reunion  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church"  to  be  an  honest  and  correct  account  of  that  matter, 
which  we  are  willing  to  recommend  to  all  our  readers,  notwith- 
standing some  distasteful  seasoning  from  the  unwarrantable  and 
unfair  term,  "Southern  Rebellion,"  which  it  contains  in  common 
with  some  other  portions  of  the  book. 

The  just  and  truthful  representation  of  the  author  is,  that 
that  "rebellion"  operated  with  weighty  power  in  bringing  about 
this  Reunion.     It  helped  greatly  to  bring  the  Old  and  New 
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School  Assemblies  on  a  common  platform  on  two  of  the  very 
subjects  which  had  most  widely  divided  them — Church-boards 
and  Slavery.  (Pp.  590,  591.)    He  describes  the  sympathy  which 
grew  up  between  them  as  the  war  upon  the  South  went  on,  from 
all  the  experiences  of  hope  and  fear  and  trial  and  sacrifice;  and 
also  Christian  labors  for  their  soldiers  during  the  four  terrible 
years.     How  the   pressure  of  those  tremendous  years  caused 
doctrinal  controversy  to  cease  botwixt  Old  and  New  School-men 
is  briefly  but  clearly,  and  with  unquestionable  correctness,  set 
forth.     And  this  part  of  the  story  ends  with  the  statement  that 
"large-minded  laymen,  practical  men   of  business,  like  Robert 
Carter  and  Wm.  E.  Dodge,  could  see  no  reasons  for  prolonging" 
the  separation,  and  that  "both  bodies  were  rich  in  divines'of 
standing    and    influence    like    Gardiner   Spring    and    Albert 
Barnes."     Thus  it  stands  confessed,  that  the  Reunion  was  born 
of  common  hatred  of  the  South,   and  common  loyalty  to   the 
Government,  of  common  opinion  amongst  the  populace  on  both 
sides  that  the  separation  was   groundless,  and  of  the  common 
possession  of  divines  of  influence  whether  orthodox  or  heretical. 
AH  these  elements  combined  cannot  constitute  the  Reunion  a 
great,  wise,  deliberate,  and  becoming  movement  of  two  Churches 
in  the  fear  of  God  and  in  loyalty  to   Christ,  the  only  King  in 
Zion.     The  writer,  truthful  and  fair  as  far  as  he  goes,  has  omit- 
ted one   of  the  elements  (kin   to  those  he  has  named)  which 
entered  powerfully  into  the  operation — the  element  of  popular 
impulse.     The  public  (which  means  the  world))  was  crying  out  for 
the  Reunion.    But  that  would  not  have  helped  the  author's  case. 
Neither  would  it  have  been  benefited  by  allusions  to  still  an- 
other element  as  powerful  at  the  last  as  any  other,  namely  the 
influence  of  social  gatherings,  dejeuners,  dinners  and  soirees  in 
the  elegant  mansions  of  rich  Presbyterians  in  New  York  city, 
where  the  leaders  on  both  sides  toasted  each  other  and  made 
speeches  all  on  the  side  of  Reunion !     History  will  not   pro- 
nounce this  Reunion  the  result  of  calm,  thoughtful.  God-fearing 
deliberation  and  prayer  on   the  part  of  Presbyters  gathered  in 
Church  courts  where  popular  impulse  and  political  influence  had 
no  force. 
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An  Inquiry  into  the  Usage  of  BaTrriCcj,  and  the  I^ature  of  Jo- 
hannic  Baptism^  as  exhibited  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By 
James  W.  Dale,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Wayne  Presbyterian 
Church,  Delaware  County,  Pa.  Philadelphia :  Wm.  Rutter 
&  Co.     1871. 

We  have  already  noticed  most  favorably  the  preceding  works 
of  this  author  on  the  same  general  subject.  The  present  volume 
displays  the  same  qualities  of  fairness,  of  scholarly  research, 
of  clear,  conclusive  argumentation,  which  distinguish  "  Classic 
Baptism"  and  "Judaic  Baptism."  As  these  have  not  been  an- 
swered by  the  denominational  immersionists,  and  cannot  be,  so 
is  this  equally  beyond  their  strength. 

The  work  before  us  of  over  four  hundred  octavo  pages  is 
divided  into  seven  parts :  Baptist  Criticismg,  Various  Views  of 
John's  Baptism,  John's  Knowledge  of  BaTrr/^w,  John's  Commis- 
sion, Places  of  Baptism,  Baptism  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  Summary. 
Dr.  Dale's  review  of  his  reviewers  in  the  opening  portion  is  very 
good ;  but  we  think  that  .until  a  square  answer  is  attempted  to 
his  arguments,  it  would  be  wiser  to  take  no  notice  of  his  critics 
as  undeserving  of  serious  mention.  When  learning  equal  to  his 
own  shall  have  taken  up  the  cudgel  of  controversy,  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  enter  upon  a  defence.  This,  however,  is  a  matter 
of  taste,  and  docs  not  affect  the  value  of  the  discussion,  which, 
being  pursued  on  grounds  not  heretofore  atempted,  stands  alone 
and  quite  independent  of  the  ordinary  prejudices  of  Baptist 
belief.  We  will  not  attempt  an  exhibition  of  the  various  steps 
which  have  led  our  author  to  his  incontrovertible  conclusion. 
The  book  must  be  carefully  read,  studied  rather,  in  order  to  a 
just  appreciation  of  its  contents.  We  cannot,  however,  deny 
ourselves  the  pleasure  of  quoting  the  final  summary  which  is 
condensed  into  the  following  statements : 

"  Johannic  Baptism"  is  a  spiritual  condition  of  the  soul,  a 
"Bd7rr«r//a  into  repentance,"  "into  the  remission  of  sins,"  which 
condition  of  repentance  and  of  remission  (like  every  other 
baptism)  has  no  self-determination,  and  is  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  This  is  Johannic  Baptism  in  its  reality.  This  same 
VOL.  XXIII.,  NO    1 — 10. 
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Bdnnafia  18  declared  by  word  and  exhibited  in  symbol,  by  the 
application  of  pure  water  to  the  person  in  a  ritual  ordinance. 
This  is  Johannic  Baptism  in  its  shadow.  The  manner  of  using 
the  water  in  John's  ritual  baptism  is  not  stated  by  any  word. 
The  word  BaTrn'Cw,  as  used  in  Scripture,  has  no  more  control  over, 
or  connection  with,  the  manner  of  using  this  water,  than  a 
broken  arm  has  control  over,  or  connection  with,  the  movement 
of  the  solar  system.  Dipping  or  mersing  *'into  water"  is 
phraseology  utterly  unknown  to  John's  baptism.  "Baptism  into 
repentance''  and  "baptism  into  water''  are,  as  to  their  nature, 
as  far  removed  from  each  other  as  is  pole  from  pole.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  baptism  of  John ;  the  second  (changed  to  a  dip- 
ping and  therefore  nullified  as  a  baptism)  is  the  baptism  of  tlie 
(Baptist)  theory.  The  theory  has  nothing  to  stand  upon.  In 
whatever  aspect  we  look  at  it,  it  is  "in  the  air."  It  is  a  contra- 
diction of  classic  usage.  It  is  without  support  in  lexical  defi- 
nition. It  is  the  antipodes  of  patristic  sentiment.  It  is  not  a 
"new  version,"  but  it  is  an  adding  unto,  and  a  taking  away 
from,  the  word  of  God,  which  is  utterly  destructive  to  the  most 
express  teachings  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  "The  ground  of  the 
conclusions  reached,"  says  Dr.  Dale,  "is  distinctly  stated.  It 
is  deferentially  submitted  for  examination.  If  it  cannot  abide 
the  most  searching  scrutiny,  it  v/ill,  and  will  most  justly,  fail. 
But  if  the  foundation  caunot  be  broken  up,  tlirn  hnptism  of  the 
soul  BY  THE  IIOLY  GiiOKT,  and  its  ritual  exTiibiHon  by  symbol 
"WATER  applied  to  the  body  will  abide  as  the  heritage  of  God's 
people;  while  the  unhappy  theory  leaves  its  too  confiding  vota- 
ries with  a  dippivfj  into  water,  but — I  am  truly  sorry  to  say  it — 

with  NO  BAPTISM." 

Most  cheerfully  do  ^s'o  commend  this  valuable  work,  with  its 
predecessors,  to  those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  be  thoroughly 
informed  as  to  the  true  state  of  this  perplexing  controversy. 
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A  History  of  the  Christian  Councihy  from  the  Original  Docu- 
ments,  to  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Niccea^  A.  I),  325,  By 
Charles  Joseph  IIefele,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Rottenburg,  for- 
merly Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  TUbingen. 
Translated  from  the  German;  and  edited  by  William  R. 
Clark,  M.  A.  Oxon.  Prebendary  of  Wells,  and  Vicar  of 
Taunton.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark,  38  George  Street. 
1871.     Pp.  502.     8vo. 

The  author  of  this  work  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
late  Council  of  the  Vatican.  He  opposed  all  the  way  through 
its  deliberations  the  doctrine  of  the  lufdlibilitv,  and  at  the  last 
when  it  came  to  the  vote  was  one  of  those  who  said  non  flaceU 
Years  have  been  spent  by  him  upon  the  preparation  of  this  work. 
What  is  given  to  the  Enghsh  reader  in  the  volume  before  us 
brings  down  the  history  only  to  the  Council  of  Nice — ^the  first 
general  council ;  but  in  German  the  publication  has  gone  much 
further.  It  is  claimed  that  it  brings  within  the  reach  of  all 
scholars  an  amount  of  information  regarding  the  ancient  councils 
to  be  found  only  in  part  even  in  those  large  collections  of  Har- 
douin  and  Mansi,  which  are  seldom  to  be  met  in  private  libra- 
ries. 

The  contents  of  the  volume  are  first  an  introduction  of  sixty- 
seven  pages,  treating  of  the  origin  and  authority  of  Councils,  of 
the  different  kinds  of  Synods,  ((Tniversal,  General,  Provincial, 
Diocesan,)  of  the  Members  and  .Presidency  of  Councils,  of  the 
relation  of  the  Pope  to  the  Council,  of  the  infallibility  of  (Ecu- 
menical Councils,  of  the  appeal  from  the  Pope  to  an  Oecumeni- 
cal Council,  of  the  number  of  the, (Ecumenical  Councils,  of  the 
customs  observed  in  such  councils  witi)  respect  to  signatures, 
precedence,  manner  of  voting,  etc.,  aiiti  of  the  Histories  of  the 
Councils.  Then  follows  Book  I.  which  treats  oi  the  Ante- 
Nicene  Councils  in  three  chapters :  fcho  first  relating  to  those  of 
the  first  two  centuries ;  the  second,  to  those  of  the  third  century; 
and  the  third,  to  those  of  the  .first  twenty  years  of  the  fourth 
century.  There  is  a  Book  II.  wfth  two  chapters  on  the  Council  of 
Nic9ea,  and  the  volume  concludes  with  an  Appendix  "on  the  so- 
called  Apostolic  Canons,"  and  a  full  index. 
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Although  Dr.  Hefele  did  vote  non  placet  on  the  late  councirs 
decree  respecting  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  he  has  abandoned  that  doctrine.  In  discussing 
the  relations  of  the  Pope  to  the  (Ecumenical  Council,  he  asserts 
that  the  Council  of  Constance,  when  it  declared  the  Council 
superior  to  the  Pope,  did  not  intend  to  utter  a  universal  truth, 
but  only  to  speak  of  the  case  before  it,  where  three  popes  were 
contending  for  sovereign  power.  "It  was  more  concerned  to 
solve  an  entirely  peculiar  question  than  to  propound  a  general 
theory."  He  proceeds  to  aay,  that  the  question  is  deeper  than 
either  the  Grallicans  or  the  Ultraraontancs  have  been  accustomed 
to  suppose,  for  the  Oecumenical  Council  represents  the  whole 
Church  ;  so  that  there  must  be  the  same  relation  between  Pope 
and  Council,  as  between  Pope  and  Church.  "Now  is  the  Pope 
above  or  below  the  Churcli  ?  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
The  Pope  is  in  the  Church  ;  he  necessarily  belongs  to  it;  he  is 
its  head  and  its  centre.  The  Church,  like  the  human  body,  is 
an  organised  whole;  and  just  as  the  head  is  not  superior  or 
inferior  to  the  body  biit  forms  a  part  of  it  and  the  principal 
part;  so  the  Pope,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Church,  is  not  su- 
perior or  inferior  to  it :  he  is  therefore  neither  above  nor  heloiv  the 
General  Council.''  He  continues  to  use  this  figure,  and  says 
an  assembly  of  Bishops  separated  from  the  Pope  is  a  lifeless 
trunk,  and  no  CKcnmenical  Council;  and  he  concludes  that  it  is 
a  false  statement  of  the  question,  to  ask  whether  the  Pope  is 
above  or  below  the  General  Council.  Then  comes  up  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  Council  can  depose  the  Pope.  Constance, 
Basle,  and  the  Gallicans,  say  that  either  bad  morals  or  heresy  is 
good  ground  for  deposition.  But  Dr.  Hefele  insists  that  only 
heresy  constitutes  such  a  ground.  "A  heretical  pope  ceases  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Church;  he  therefore  can  bo  its  president 
no  longer.  But  a  pope  who  is  guilty  of  oh  mores,  a  sinful  pope, 
still  belongs  to  the  visible  Church;  he  must  be  considered  as  the 
sinful  and  unrighteous  head  of  a  constitutional  kingdom,  who 
must  be  made  as  harmless  as  possible,  but  not  deposed.  Should 
there  be  several  pretenders  to  the  pontifical  throne,  the  Council 
can  decide  betwixt  them;  but  its  decision  will  not  have  "the 
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authority  of  an  (Ecumenical  Council  until  the  legitimate  Pope 
enters  into  relations  with  it  and  confirms  it."  The  conclusion 
is,  that  no  assembly  of  Bishops  can  be  an  (Ecumenical  Council 
without  being  in  union  with  the  Pope.  "The  sanction  of  the 
Pope  is  also  necessary  for  ensuring  infallibility/  to  the  decisions 
of  the  Council.  According  to  Catholic  doctrine  this  preroga- 
tive can  be  claimed  only  for  the  decisions  of  cecumenical  coun- 
cils, and  only  for  their  decisions  in  rebus  Jidei  et  morum,  not  for 
purely  disciplinary  decrees."  Dr.  Ilefele  proceeds  to  make  the 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory  statement  of  their  proofs  from  Scrip- 
ture for  the  Church'8,  that  is  the  Council's,  infallibility,  backed 
up  by  the  opinions  of  Constantino  the  Emperor,  of  Athanasius, 
Ambrose,  Leo  the  Great,  Gregory  the  Great,  etc.  Then  he 
states  that  the  Non-(Ecumenical  Council  is  also  infallible  when 
its  decrees  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  Pope  and  been 
accepted  by  the  whole  Church.  Finally,  he  declares  that  "to 
appeal  from  the  Pope  to  a  council,  an  authority  usually  very 
difficult  to  constitute  and  to  consult,  is  simply  to  cloak  ecclesi- 
astical insubordination  by  a  mere  formality." 

This  is  to  us  a  very  interesting  statement,  and  suggestive  of 
much  comnaent,  for  which  we  have  not  space.  One  remark  how- 
ever must  be  made.  Here  is  the  doctrine  of  Papal  Infallibility, 
as  one  of  the  most  enlightened  Roman  Catholic  doctors  in  the 
world  sets  it  forth.  Scripture  basis  it  has  none;  and  slight  is  its 
foundation  amongst  the  early  fathers;  but  reason  and  logic  (we 
say  it  with  great  respect  for  our  author)  would  make  terrible 
havoc  with  the  superstructure,  if  their  batteries  should  open 
upon  it. 


What  is  Religion  f  A  Protest  against  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Age:'' 
A  Plea  for  the  Reality  of  the  Spiritual.  Uy  Rev.  R.  W. 
Memminger.  Philadelphia:  Claxton,  Remsen,  and  Haffel- 
finger,  Nos.  819  and  821  Market  Street.  1872.  12mo. 
Pp.  246. 

In  returning  an  answer  to  the  momentous  question  which 
forms  the  title  of  his  book,  Mr.  Memminger  manifestly  did  not 
intend  to  use  the  term  religion  in  its  widest  extension.     His 
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answer  is  to  the  question :  What  is  the  religion  of  man  as  a 
sinner  ?  Nor  does  he  seem  to  have  designed  the  discussion  to  be 
logically  exhaustive  even  under  that  limitation  of  the  term. .  It 
would  appear  from  the  introduction  to  the  work  that  his  great 
purpose  was  to  indicate  those  leading  features  of  religion  to 
which  the  materialistic  spirit  of  modern  science  evinces  so 
marked  an  antagonism.  Morever,  he  did  not  mean  to  treat 
religion  objectively  as  a  dogmatic  system,  but  subjectively  as  a 
conscious  life.  We  deem  it  but  just  to  Mr.  Memrainger  at  the 
outset  to  make  these  remarks,  as  the  question,  What  is  Religion? 
would,  without  express  restrictions,  lead  the  reader  to  expect  a 
more  comprehensive  reply  than  is  actually  furnished  by  his 
book. 

There  are  two  sources  from  which  he  draws  his  answer  to  the 
great  question  which  he  propounds — consciousness  and  the  Scrip- 
tures. These  he  uses  as  occasion  demands;  sometimes  sepa- 
rately, and  sometimes  in  their  relation  to  each  other.  He  very 
justly  observes  that  consciousness  is  the  necessary  condition  of 
all  knowledge;  and  contends  that,  as  physicial  science  ultimately 
depends  upon  the  report  of  consciousness  in  regard  to  the  facts 
of  the  external  world,  it  is  arrogant  and  unfair  in  invalidating 
the  report  which  consciousness  furnishes  in  reference  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  our  internal  constitution.  If  it  may  be  false  as  to 
the  latter,  it  may  be  false  as  to  the  former.  The  book  is  divided 
into  three  parts.  The  first  consists  of  "an  analysis  of  the  facts 
or  elements  contained  in  what  may  be  called  specifically  'the 
religious  consciousness,'  considering  them  in  their  organic  con- 
nection with  each  other."  The  first  of  these  fundamental  facts 
or  elements  which  he  notices  is  the  consciousness  of  God.  This 
he  regards  as  connatural  with  man,  and  as  lying  at  the  basis  of 
all  religion.  He  sometimes,  in  the  progress  of  the  discussion, 
appears  to  admit  that  in  certain  cases  it  may  be  absent ;  but  we 
suppose  he  means  that  this  original  testimony  of  consciousness 
may  be  overlapped  and  silenced  by  perverse  speculation,  or  by 
wickedness  of  life.  The  mode  by  which  we  know  God  is  pre- 
cisely that  by  which  we  know  the  external  world,  and  know  our- 
selves.    We  are  conscious  of  an  outward  world;  we  are  con- 
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scious  of  ourselves;  we  are  conscious  of  God.  At  first  the  infi- 
nite object  of  this  consciousness  is  undefined,  and  as  such  ia 
worshipped.  We  are  conscious  of  the  substance  of  God,  but  we 
have  little  conception  of  its  qualities.  By  a  necessary  process 
we  gradually  add  to  this  notion  of  substance,  given  in  conscious- 
ness, properties  and  attributes  which  are  furnished  by  the  ope- 
rations of  the  mind.  The  concrete  of  these  qualities  will  take 
its  complexion  from  the  circumstances  of  education,  culture,  and 
association,  in  which  each  individual  is  placed. 

The  next  clement  which  Mr.  Memminger  signalises  is,  what  he 
terms  Theism,  or  the  theistic  element  in  man.  This  is  the  result 
of  that  process  which  has  been  previously  indicated,  by  which 
we  pass  from  a  simple  consciousness  of  the  substance  of  God  to 
some  definite  conceptions  of  his  attributes.  It  is  the  intellec- 
tual conception  of  God  which  the  mind  rears  upon  the  basis  of 
consciousness.  This  idea  may  of  course  bo  furnished  by  direct 
revelation;  but  apart  from  that  it  would  arise  from  tradition, 
from  contact  with  nature,  and  from  the  consciousness  of  our  own 
intelligent  and  moral  qualities.  In  the  two  last  cases  we  natu- 
rally transfer  to  God,  in  a  higher  degree,  the  conceptions  of  the 
powers  of  external  nature,  and  of  the  attributes  which  charac- 
terise ourselves.  The  different  possible  conceptions  of  Deity 
which  emerge  from  this  merely  natural  process  are  enumerated 
as  Monotheism,  Polytheism,  Pantheism,  and  Atheism.  Of  these 
Mr.  Memminger  gives  an  able  and  graphic  portraiture. 

The  third  element  of  the  religious  nature  which  he  mentions 
is  the  fear  of  God.  In  endeavoring  to  point  out  the  precise 
sphere  in  which  this  feeling  operates,  he  draws  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  moral  consciousness  as  such,  and  the  religious  con- 
sciousness. Granted  the  consciousness  of  God,  and  they  act  in 
harmony;  but  supposing  an  arrest  of  that  consciousness  the 
moral  exists  alone.  In  this  case  there  is  the  painful  result  en- 
suing upon  a  resistance  of  moral  forces,  but  no  fear.  Add  the 
distinct  consciousness  of  God  as  related  to  moral  law,  and  the 
resistance  to  that  law  becomes  guilt.  The  necessary  consequence 
is  the  fear  of  God,  leading  to  unhappiness  in  the  present,  and 
apprehension  for  the  future. 
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The  fourth  element  is  sacrifice.  Guilt  leads  to  fear.  This 
being  postulated,  the  necessity  of  sacrifice,  as  a  conscious  element 
of  experience,  follows.  The  Deity  must  be  propitiated;  his 
anger  averted,  and  his  favor  secured.  This  is  attempted  by 
sacrifice.  At  first  it  will  assume  the  form  of  self-sacrifice,  or 
self-torture.  But  the  sense  of  justice  forces  to  the  conviction 
that  this  is  insuflicient  to  meet  the  case.  It  is  God  who  is 
offended,  and  he- must  inflict  the  punishment.  Here  the  natural 
man  stops.  He  is  in  despair.  But  God  by  revelation  inter- 
venes and  indicates  what  nature  could  never  have  suggested, 
that  he  may  be  propitiated  by  vicarious  sacrifice — the  sacrifice 
of  a  substitute  in  the  room  of  the  guilty.  Hence  the  origin  of 
typical  vicarious  sacrifices  foreshadowing];  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son 
of  God.  In  the  historic  development  of  the  race,  one  people 
only  retained  the  typical  feature  of  sacrifice;  all  others  retro- 
graded from  it.  The  Gentile  nations  employed  sacrifices  as  in- 
trinsically efficaciou? ;  the  Patriarchs  and  Jews  as  symbolical 
representations  of  the  promise  of  redemption  through  the  great 
Mediator.  The  Old  Testament  believer  looked  upon  the  animal 
sacrificed  as  a  substitute  for  himself,  bearing  his  guilt,  which  so 
far  as  it  was  ceremonial  and  civil  was  thus  actually  removed;  and 
so  far  as  it  was  moral  was  typically  predicted  to  be  removed  by 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Redeemer.  Christ  fulfilled  these  sacrificial 
types;  realised  these  sacrificial  pledge:?.  He  is  the  God-man. 
As  man  he  becomes  connected  with  human  guilt  hy  sympathy ; 
and  so,  by  virtue  of  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures 
in  his  person,  God  becomes  conscious  of  guilt.  In  this  way  an 
adequate  vicarious  sacrifice  is  rendered  for  the  guilty.  Divine 
justice  is  satisfied;  and  the  believer,  conscious  of  this  fact,  is 
discharged  from  the  sense  of  guilt,  aijd  consequently  from  the 
fear  which  it  endangers. 

The  fifth  element — and  it  is  the  last  indicated — of  the  reli- 
gious consciousness  is  prayer.  This  is  natural.  It  springs  ne- 
cessarily from  the  immediate  consciousness  of  God  which  the 
author  predicates  of  the  soul.  Grounded  in  this  consciousness, 
which  leads  to  a  sense  of  dependence  on  God,  prayer  lays  hold 
of  those  attributes  of  Deity  which  it  is  felt  are  able  to  supply 
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human  wants  and  meet  human  exigencies — his  almighty  power 
and  his  infinite  goodness.  But  the  consciousness  of  guilt  ob- 
structs free  access  to  God.  When  this  difficulty  is  removed,  the 
soul  comes  without  hindrance  to  the  Deity  and  enjoys  communion 
with  him.  The  intellect,  however,  raises  difficulties.  The  fixed 
order  of  the  world,  the  undeviating  reign  of  law  furnish  to  in- 
telligence insuperable  objections  to  any  interference  in  favor  of 
the  individual  resulting  from  prayer.  This  difficulty  which  to 
intelligence  is  invincible,  is  overcome  by  the  soul ;  for  Mr.  Mem- 
minger  sharply  distinguishes  between  what  he  calls  our  psychical 
and  our  intellectual  states  and  acts.  Intellectually,  prayer  is 
unreasonable ;  psychically,  it  is  eminently  reasonable.  Hence 
prayer,  though  irrational,  as  viewed  from  the  side  of  the  intel- 
lect, is  logical  as  contemplated  from  that  of  the  soul — there 
being  a  logic  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  a  logic  of  the  intellect. 
The  result  is,  that  however  much  the  intelligence  may  object  to 
prayer,  the  soul  prays  in  faith  and  hope. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  work,  which  is  entitled  "A  Syn- 
thesis," it  appears  to  be  the  author's  purpose  to  show  how  these 
fundamental  elements  of  consciousness  which  he  has  described 
are  concreted  and  developed  into  a  subjective  religious  life.  In 
this  process,  if  we  understand  him,  ho  indicates  three  stages, 
each  of  the  first  two  of  which  may  be  independent,  or  may  pass 
into  another  and  a  higher.  These  are  the  moral  life,  the  reli- 
gious life,  and  the  divine  life.  We  have  occupied  so  much  space 
in  the  account  given  of  the  discussion  in  the  first  part  of  the 
book,  which  seemed  to  furnish  a  basis  for  his  subsequent  theories, 
that  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  very  brief  statement  in 
reference  to  the  second  and  third  parts.  The  moral  life  is  the 
result  of  the  effort  which  the  soul  makes  to  conform  itself  to  a 
moral  standard.  Its  necessary  moral  judgments  are,  by  a  natu- 
ral process,  classified  and  digested  into  a  moral  code.  This  code 
becomes  to  the  individual,  in  the  first  instance,  his  moral  stand- 
ard. The  aggregation  of  these  moral  standards  of  individuals 
constitutes  a  public  moral  standard.  These  public  standards 
will  derive  their  complexion  from  the  communities  in  which  they 
are  erected.     There  is  a  standard  of  the  Church,  and  a  stand- 
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ard  of  the  world.  In  the  attempt  to  conform  itself  to  these, 
there  may  be  failure,  and  consequently  dissatisfaction.  This 
unhappy  condition  is  relieved  by  a  relaxation  of  the  moral 
standard.  In  this  lowered  form  the  soul  is  able  to  meet  its 
demands,  and  so  self-complacency  emerges.  A  man  may  be  an 
atheist  and  realise  this  form  of  life.  Thus  far  the  moral  code 
has  been  considered  as  originating  from  the  moral  judgments  of 
the  soul  itself;  but  Revelation  also  furnishes  a  moral  standard : 
first,  in  an  authoritative  moral  law;  and  secondly,  in  the  moral 
life  of  Christ.  When  the  attempts  to  reduce  these  external 
standards  to  subjective  experience  prove  a  failure,  the  same 
effort  is  made,  as  in  the  other  case,  to  lower  them,  and  so  to 
bring  them  within  the  possibility  of  attainment.  Thus  formal- 
ism, self-righteous  and  self-satisfied,  results,  and  in  this  way  there 
may  exist  even  in  the  Church  a  moral  life  entirely  dissociated 
from  religion. 

The  religious  life  the  author  distinguishes  from  the  moral  life 
by  its  possession  of  two  characteristic  elements — the  conscious- 
ness of  God,  and  the  sense  of  guilt.  It  is  the  result  of  an  effort 
made  by  the  soul  in  its  own  natural  strength  to  obliterate  the 
consciousness  of  guilt  and  the  consequent  dread  of  God  by  works 
of  righteousness.  This  attempt  necessarily  proves  abortive 
until,  as  in  the  case  of  the  moral  life,  the  legal  standard  is  low- 
ered. Conformity  to  the  law  thus  relaxed  is  felt  by  the  soul  to 
be  possible,  and  it  settles  into  a  self-complacent  religious  formal- 
ism, in  which,  while  there  is  a  consciousness  of  God  as  the 
lawgiver,  there  is  no  longer  a  sense  of  guilt  and  a  fear  of 
retribution.     The  law  is  satisfied,  and  the  Judge  is  propitiated. 

The  divine  life,  as  Mr.  Memminger  terms  it,  differs  from  the 
two  preceding  forms  of  life,  in  the  fact  that  its  origin  is  super- 
natural, while  theirs  is  natural.  It  is  produced  by  the  super- 
natural grace  of  God.  According  to  the  author's  statement  it  is 
necessarily  preceded  by  a  preparatory  condition  of  legal  con- 
viction which  he  denominates  penitence.  When  this  condition  is 
fully  attained,  the  soul  is  supernaturally  renewed — is  boyn  again, 
and  contemporaneously  with  this  vital  change  exercises  faith  in 
the  atoning  Saviour.      Justification  is  the  result;  which,  on 
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Ood's  part,  the  author  represents  as  consisting  in  the  pardon  of 
guilt ;  and  on  the  believer's  part  in  the  immediate  consciousness 
of  forgiveness.  Faith  in  Christ  then  becomes  the  channel 
through  which  the  Holy  Spirit  confers  sanctifying  grace.  A 
state  of  conflict  now  ensues.  The  guilt  of  sin  is  removed,  but 
the  consciousness  of  its  power  remains.  A  duality  is  thus  de- 
veloped in  the  consciousness  of  the  believer — a  duality  which 
*' resides  not  in  the  personality,  but  in  its  conditions,"  and  springs 
from  the  coexistence  in  one  personality  of  the  old  man  as  sinful, 
and  the  new  man  as  regenerate.  The  Holy  Spirit  dwells  exclu- 
sively in  the  new  man,  which  from  its  very  nature  is  essentially 
holy  and  cannot  sin.  The  old  man,  on  the  other  hand,  from  its 
very  nature  cannot  be  holy.  The  method  of  sanctification  is  to 
increase  the  life  of  the  new  man,  and  to  weaken  that  of  the  old 
man.  This  is  done,  on  the  believer's  part,  by  faith,  which  con- 
stantly maintains  in  the  soul  the  sense  of  justification  in  Christ, 
and  through  which  the  grace  of  sanctification  flowing  from 
Christ  is  continually  administered  by  the  agency  of  the  Spirit. 
The  complete  realisation  of  the  divine  life  is  never  made  in  this 
world;  it  is  only  attained  in  the  state  of  final  glory. 

In  the  third  part  of  the  work  Mr.  Memminger  shows  that  the 
Scriptures  are  the  grand  instrumentality  which  God  employs  in 
the  production  of  the  "divine  life."  They  "have  been,  and 
must  always  be,  the  means  whereby  man  is  to  be  saved."  The 
providence  of  God  towards  the  human  race  has  involved  a  great 
scheme  of  religious  education.  The  heathen  nations  have  been 
left  to  themselves,  with  the  possession  of  only  the  original 
promise  of  redemption,  and  the  rite  of  sacrifice.  Their  course 
has  been  one  of  retrogression  and  degradation.  They  are  thus 
ultimately  led  to  a  conviction  of  their  moral  helplessness  and 
misery,  which  Mr.  Memminger  terms  penitence,  and  are  conse- 
quently prepared  to  appreciate  the  redemptive  provisions  of  the 
gospel.  The  course  of  the  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  was  one  of 
steady  progress  under  the  education  of  those  divine  revelations 
which  deposited  with  them  gradually  accumulated  into  the  com- 
plete word  of  God.  Their  discipline  was  mainly  legal  until  its 
full  historicsl  development  was  reached  in  the  atonement  of 
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Christ.  That  disciplinary  process  led  to  a  sense  of  guilt  and 
want,  and  prepared  the  Jewish  race  for  the  gospel.  Thence- 
forward to  mankind — Gentile  and  Jew — the  Scriptures  became 
the  means  of  producing  the  true  religious  life  of  the  soul. 

Ill  the  last  place  Mr.  Memminger  portrays  the  contest  which 
the  Church  is  called  upon  to  wage  in  support  of  the  Scriptures 
against  certain  theories  of  modern  science.  The  main  issue  he 
represents  as  being  between  Geology  and  the  Bible.  He  con- 
tends earnestly  for  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  records, 
and  takes  bold  and  unequivocal  ground  against  the  hypotheses 
of  an  indefinite  age  of  the  earth,  the  partial  extent  of  the 
Deluge,  and  an  antiquity  of  man  beyond  six  thousand  years. 
He  maintains  that  if  these  hypotheses  be  true,  the  Bible  is  false; 
but  if  the  Bible  is  true,  they  are  false ;  and  he  calls  upon  Chris- 
tian men  to  stand  by  the  Scriptures  in  a  conflict  which  he  affirms 
to  be  one  of  life  and  death. 

The  transcendent  importance  of  the  subject  of  this  work  and 
the  nature  of  the  discussion  have  rendered  it  impossible  to  do 
anything  like  justice  to  the  author  in  a  less  extended  notice; 
but  we  regret  that  we  have  so  little  space  left  for  comments  of 
our  own.  The  work  evinces  the  possession  by  the  author  of 
original  powers  of  analysis  of  a  high  order.  Mr.  Memminger 
is  a  thinker ;  and  it  is  evident  that  he  thinks  for  himself.  He 
makes  no  citations  of  authorities;  no  references  to  the  opinions 
of  others.  This  feature  of  self-reliance  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  which  his  discussions  reveal.  Indeed,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  what  school  of  thought,  philosophical  or  theological,  to 
assign  him,  except  to  his  own.  He  traverses  at  a  stride,  and 
with  an  air  of  indifference,  the  path  of  conservative  thought 
trodden  by  philosophers  from  Aristotle  to  Hamilton.  We  would 
be  inclined  to  suppose  that,  philosophically,  his  affinities  Would 
be  mainly  with  the  Absolutists,  did  we  not  judge  that,  on  reli- 
gious grounds,  he  would  protest  against  being  reduced  under 
that  class.  Theologically,  he  appears  to  symbolize  with  no 
school.  He  is  partly  Calvinistic,  partly  Arminian,  and  partly 
iui  generis.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  a  system  thus  compounded 
will  tax  all  his  abilities,  high  as  they  are,  to  preserve  it  in  bar- 
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mony  with  itself.  With  many  of  Mr.  Memmingsr's  views  wo 
most  heartily  concur.  We  have  read  with  interest  and  admi- 
ration much  of  what  he  has  so  ably  said  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  religious  formalism  and  true  religion,  the 
necessity  of  supernatural  grace  to  the  production  of  the  spiritual 
life,  the  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ,  the  vital  oflSces  of  faith, 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  spiritual  conflict  in  the 
soul  of  the  believer  developing  to  consciousness  the^ antagonism 
of  two  irreconcilable  principles.  In  these  respects  we  sincerely 
trust  that  the  book  as  ^'a  protest"  against  the  naturalistic  and 
materialistic  "spirit  of  the  age,"  and  as  "a  plea  for  the  reality 
of  the  spiritual,"  will  be  blessed  of  God  to  the  accomplishment 
of  great  and  lasting  good.  There  are  some  points,  however, 
upon  which  we  are  compelled  to  express  a  respectful  dissent  from 
the  views  presented  by  Mr.  Memminger.  We  can  only  very 
briefly  indicate  them : 

First.  Ho  appears  to  assume  as  an  axiom — for  he  offers  no 
proof  of  it — that  we  are  immediately  conscious  of  God.  If  ho 
means  to  imply  that,  b}'  virtue  of  our  fundamental  beliefs 
brought  by  experience  into  contact  with  the  cosmical  order  of 
the  universe,  and  with  the  moral  and  religious  elements  of  our 
nature,  the  knowledge  of  God  is  necessitated,  we  have  nothing  to 
object.  But  this  does  not  seem  to  be  his  meaning.  He  tells  us 
that  we  are  conscious  of  God  just  as  we  are  conscious  of  exter- 
nal objects  and  of  ourselves.  Now  our  knowledge  of  external 
objects  is  either  presentative  or  representative.  If  presentative, 
then  we  are  conscious  of  the  object  as  brought  into  immediate 
contact  with  our  minds.  In  that  case  we  gaze  directly  upon  the 
object,  and  are  able  precisely  to  describe  it.  Does  Mr.  Mem- 
minger mean  that  God  is  thus  presented  to  consciousness — to 
every  human  consciousness — and,  that,  therefore,  we  can  describe 
him  as  we  would  a  man  upon  whom  we  look?  If  our  know- 
ledge of  external  objects  is  representative,  then  we  apprehend 
the  object  not  immediately  in  itself,  but  a  mental  image  which 
mediates  between  it  and  consciousness.  What  we  are  directly 
conscious  of  is  not  the  object  itself,  but  the  image  which  repre- 
flents  it.     The  image  is  given  presentatively ;  the  original  object 
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representatively.  Would  Mr.  Memminger  say  that  we  know  God 
through  an  image  of  him  which  is  presented  to  consciousness  as 
representing  him  ?  But  ho  goes  further,  and  tells  us  that  we 
are  conscious  of  the  substance  of  God ;  that  this  is  what  is  first 
given  in  consciousness;  and  that  we  aubsequently,  by  the  pro- 
cesses of  intelligence,  add  to  this  notion  of  substance  that  of 
properties  and  attributes.  This  is  extraordinary.  We  have 
been  accustomed  to  suppose,  that  what  we  first  apprehend  in  con- 
sciousness is  phenomenal  and  relative  properties,  and  that  we  are 
led  by  a  necessity  of  the  mind  to  infer  the  substance  in  which 
they  inhere.  Does  Mr.  Memminger  mean  that  any  substance — 
let  alone  that  of  God — is  directly  given  in  an  act  of  presenta- 
tive  knowledge?  If  so,  then  what  is  substance?  What  is  the 
substance  of  the  table  on  which  he  penned  this  remarkable  state- 
ment? If  we  are  conscious  of  substance,  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  tell  what  it  is  of  which  we  are  conscious.  What  then  is 
the  testimony  of  consciousness  in  regard  to  the  substance  of 
God? 

Secondly.  We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Memminger  in  his 
account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  guilt  of  the  sinner  is  removed 
from  him  to  Christ.  He  holds  that  the  Son  of  God  in  assuming 
human  nature  was  brought  into  connection  with  its  guilt  by 
sympathj ;  and  thai;  as  he  is  God  and  man  in  one  person,  God 
thns  becomes  conscious  of  guilt.  "God  did  really  become  con- 
sciously guilty.  .  .  .  God  experienced  the  feeling  of  guilt." 
This  view  is  attended  with  insuperable  difficulties.  Is  it  not 
simpler  and  more  scriptural  to  say  that  Christ  in  taking  human 
nature  voluntarily  assumed  the  legal  gnilt  of  his  people;  and 
that  the  Father  imputed  that  p^uilt  to  him  ?  The  human  nature 
of  the  God-man  was  putativeiy  guilty,  and  the  divine-human 
Priest  offered  it  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  justice.  We  can  conceive  of 
even  the  human  nature  of  the  Saviour  as  sympathising  with  man 
alone,  not  with  his  grilt.  Personally  he  abhorred  it,  while  he 
consented  legally  to  bear  it.  Much  less  can  we  think  of  his 
divine  nature  as  experiencing  sympothy  with  human  guilt. 

Thirdly.     We  have  to  differ  with  Mr.  Memminger's  position 
that  penitence  is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  new  birth  and  to 
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faith.  "What  he  represents  as  penitence,  we  regard  as  simplj 
legal  conviction  inducing  natural  sorrow.  Repentance  in  all  it& 
forms,  the  Scriptures  treat  as  involving  the  possession  of  spiritual 
life;  and  therefore  itcannotbeexperienced  before  that  life  is  begun. 
Faith  which  unites  to  Christ  is  plainly  th^  first  function  of  that 
life,  and  must  therefore,  in  the  order  of  production,  precede  the- 
godly  emotion  of  penitence.  But  as  we  do  not  desire  to  be  cap- 
tious,  we  will  not  press  this  point.  Mr.  Memminger  may  employ 
penitence  as  expressing  simply  the  condition  of  conviction  of 
guilt.  Even  so,  however,  the  term  would  be  unhappy  and  apt  to 
miylead. 

Fourthly.  We  cannot  but  consider  the  charge  as  pressed  in 
too  exaggerated  a  form  against  the  Protestantism  of  this  age : 
that  it  is  responsible  for  the  want  of  peace  so  frequently  expe- 
rienced by  believers;  that  the  doctrine  of  justification  is  pre- 
sented in  a  manner  too  purely  dogmatic  and  abstract.  What- 
ever may  be  the  deficiencies  in  this  matter  of  certain  Protestant 
preachers,  the  symbols  of  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  Churchea 
are  clear  and  explicit  in  relation  to  the  practical  results  of  jus- 
tification ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  defect  in  the 
preachers — if  indeed  it  exist  to  the  extent  lamented  by  Mr. 
Memminger — is  not  that  they  fail  to  unfold  the  blessed  fruits  of 
justification,  but  that  they  too  much  neglect  to  proclaim  the 
blessed  doctrine  itself.  It  is  consigned  to  Dr.  Dry-as-dust  who 
siill  fumbles  among  the  fossils  of  a  past  age !  It  is  not  suited 
to  the  progressive  spirit  and  the  advanced  thought  of  the  nine- 
teenth century ! 

Wo  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  say  something  in  regard  to  the 
issue  which  Mr.  Memminger  so  boldly  and  sharply  makes  with 
the  geologists;  but  we  have  already  passed  our  limit,  and  must 
content  ourselves  with  simply  observing,  that  while  we  gladly 
join  him  in  warning  Christian  men  against  every  unscriptural 
hypothesis,  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  final  results  of  scientiiSc 
inquiry  will  vindicate  the  Bible,  or  that  the  elect  of  God  will 
continue  to  hold  to  it  'against  all  the  "oppositions  of  science 
falsely  so  called."  The  heavens  and  the  earth  will  become  an 
illuminated  commentary  on  the  text  of  Scripture;  nature  and 
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the  Church  will  bow  together  in  common  worship ;  and  the  sister- 
hood of  the  sciences  will  join  that  of  the  heavenly  graces  in 
chanting  the  praises  of  redemption. 
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We  hope  to  be  able  to  present,  at  no  distant  day,  articles 
reviewing  the  Works  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thornwell,  and  also  the 
Kev.  Dr.  Hodge's  Systematic  Theology. 


THE    SOUTHERN 

PRESBYTERIAN  REVIEW. 

VOL.  XXIII.— NO.  2. 
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ARTICLE   I. 

MINISTERIAL  CONSECRATION  AND  MINISTERIAL 

SUPPORT. 

Perhaps  there  is  now  before  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church 
no  subject  of  more  pressing  interest  than  that  which  is  announced 
as  the  theme  of  the  following  remarks.  The  particular  view  of 
it  which  we  desire  to  present  is :  The  hindrance  to  ministerial  con- 
secration arising  from  the  diversion  of  the  ministry  to  secular 
pursuits,  the  causes  which  conduce  to  it,  and  the  means  by 
which  it  may  be  removed.  The  subject  in  general  is  delicate, 
for  one  cannot  but  feel  reluctant  to  urge  upon  the  attention  of 
others  a  duty  in  the  discharge  of  which  personal  ineflSciency 
and  short-coming  must  be  deplored.  Infinitely  preferable  would 
it  be  to  bend  with  them  at  the  Master's  feet,  there  to  confess 
unfaithfulness,  to  entreat  forgiveness,  and  to  crave  that  furniture 
of  gifts  and  graces  which  only  His  Spirit  can  impart. 

In  the  special  aspect,  too,  in  which  it  will  be  treated,  this  sub- 
ject is  difiBcult;  and  that  for  two  reasons:  First,  although  the 
duty  of  ministerial  consecration  will,  in  the  abstract,  be  at  once 
admitted,  there  are  concrete  cases  in  which  it  seems  to  be  limited 
and  modified  by  peculiar  circumstances,  which  to  some  extent 
condition  the  relation  of  the  minister  to  his  proper  work.  To 
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weigh  justly  the  influence  of  these  circumstances  and  to  make 
due  allowance  for  them,  so  as  while  urging  the  performance  of 
an  obvious  duty,  to  exonerate  from  censure  those  who  are  driven 
by  necessity,  would  be  no  easy  task.  It  is  in  the  application  of 
the  general  rule  to  individual  cases  that  the  difficulty  exists. 
Secondly,  the  example  of  the  Apostle  Paul  appears  to  furnish  a 
warrant  to  preachers  of  the  gospel,  in  certain  cases,  in  engaging 
in  temporal  business  in  order  to  secure  a  support.  To  urge  upon 
the  conscience  of  each  minister  the  necessity  of  separating  him- 
self from  all  worldly  engagements,  and  appropriating  his  whole 
time  and  energy  to  the  work  to  which  he  is  peculiarly  called, 
may  be  to  enforce  a  rule  the  special  application  of  which  is  in- 
validated by  apostolic  precedent  and  therefore  by  apostolic 
authority.  Yet,  delicate  and  difficult  as  the  subject  is,  it  is  one 
which  demands  attention.  The  condition  of  our  Church  makes 
its  consideration  imperative.  She  is  suffering  incalculably  from 
the  want  of  pastors,  and  of  pastoral  consecration  where  in  many 
instances  the  pastoral  relation  nominally  obtains.  Should  there 
be  no  change  for  the  better,  the  day  may  come  when  this  ques- 
tion will  assume  still  more  vital  consequence — it  may  be  to  her 
one  of  life  or  death.  May  God  give  us  grace  now,  in  time,  to 
look  the  difficulty  in  the  face,  to  ascertain  its  causes,  and  to 
apply  the  remedy  before  all  remedial  measures  shall  be  too  late ! 
The  Apostle  Paul  employs  the  analogy  of  a  soldier's  life  to 
illustrate  the  necessity  of  entire  consecration  on  the  part  of  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  to  the  work  to  which  he  is  called.  "No 
man  that  warreth  entangleth  himself  with  the  affairs  of  this 
life."  When  the  soldier  enlists  he  forsakes  utterly  the  ordinary 
business  of  life,  and  devotes  himself  to  the  performance  of  mili- 
tary duties.  They  engross  his  whole  time  and  attention ;  nor 
will  he  be  permitted  by  the  authority  which  has  mustered  him  in 
to  turn  aside  to  his  workshop,  his  merchandise,  or  his  farm.  So 
is  it  with  the  minister  of  the  gospel.  Jesus,  his  Sovereign  and 
his  Commander  in  the  field,  has  enrolled  him  and  placed  him  as 
an  officer  in  a  position  of  responsibility  and  trust.  He  is  called 
to  the  very  front;  the  enemy  is  just  before  him.  He  cannot 
look  behind  him ;  he  cannot  turn  aside  to  the  right  hand  or  to 
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the  left.  Unremitting  vigilance,  unceasing  toil,  are  his  lot,  until 
the  clash  of  arms  has  been  hushed,  and  the  victor's  rest  attained.  . 
The  illustration  is  complete.  If  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  the 
soldier  to  discharge  military  functions,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
attend  to  the  common  employments  of  life;  it  is  equally  futile  to 
suppose  that  the  minister  of  the  gospel  can  properly  and  ade- 
quately accomplish  his  great  and  holy  work,  and  at  the  same 
time  turn  aside  to  the  unspiritual  pursuits  of  the  world. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  then,  we  remark,  that  the  work  to  which 
the  minister  of  the  gospel  is  called,  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
absorb  his  whole  time,  attention,  and  energy;  and  that  engage- 
ment in  secular  pursuits  so  tends  to  entangle  him  as  to  hinder 
his  consecration  to  that  work.  It  is  of  the  pastoral  office  that 
we  would  chiefly  speak,  since  it  is  that  office  the  great  majority 
of  ministers,  under  the  operation  of  our  system,  discharge,  and 
since  special  provision  is  made  in  our  general  sustentation  scheme 
for  the  support  of  the  evangelist.  A  simple  enumeration  of  the 
functions  which  the  pastor's  calling  requires  will  serve  to  illu- 
minate the  truth  of  the  foregoing  propositions.  What  are  those 
functions? 

First  of  all,  the  pastor  is  called  to  preach.  This  is  the  fore- 
most of  his  duties;  and  this  involves  a  twofold  office — the  in- 
culcation and  defence  of  the  truth,  and  the  proclamation  of  the 
gospel-offer  to  sinners  of  all  ranks  and  conditions.  The  flock  of 
Christ  committed  to  his  care  must  be  fed  with  that  word,  which 
is  the  aliment  of  spiritual  life,  and  the  instrument  of  sanctifi- 
cation.  All  who  have  become  familiar  with  the  first  principles 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  must  be  conducted  to  those  advanced 
views  of  Christian  truth  which  their  practised  faculties  demand 
to  satisfy  them.  He  must  keep  himself  in  their  lead,  still  im- 
pressing them  with  his  superior  knowledge  as  a  teacher;  or  his 
ministrations  will  fail  to  edify  this  portion  of  his  charge,  and 
ultimately  fall  into  contempt,  or  be  regarded  with  indifference. 
The  truth  of  the  gospel,  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  souls  intrust- 
ed to  his  oversight,  must  be  defended  from  objections,  misrepre- 
sentations, and  undisguised  attack.  He  is  set  for  its  defence, 
and  must  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
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saints.  The  enemy  must  not  be  permitted  to  flourish  his  ban- 
ners, and  proclaim  his  triumph  in  the  very  house  of  the  Lord. 
To  do  this  he  must  be  a  theologian,  prepared  by  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  whole  system  of  revealed  truth,  not  only 
didactically  to  state  its  component  elements,  but  to  expose  error, 
convince  gainsayers,  and  stop  the  mouths  of  adversaries.  What 
a  furniture  of  knowledge  is  thus  required !  And  how  can  he 
attain  it  but  by  close,  continual,  toilsome  study  ?  The  pastor 
must  be  a  student  to  the  end.  He  can  never  close  his  books  and 
say,  I  need  no  farther  extension  of  my  stores — I  have  enough. 
He  must  study  while  grey  hairs  are  upon  him,  and  lay  aside  his 
books  and  parchments  when  he  undresses  for  the  bed  of  death. 

In  addition  to  this  function  of  teaching,  he  must  herald  the 
tidings  of  redemption  to  the  perishing  sinners  tiround  him.  He 
must  convince  the  understanding,  move  the  affections,  and  en- 
deavor to  persuade  the  will.  It  is  incumbent  on  him  to  perform 
this  great  office  as  well  as  the  labored  cultivation  of  his  powers 
will  admit.  The  preparation  to  preach  effectively  is  surely  no 
light  and  easy  task.  Think,  too,  what  an  incessant  and  exhaust- 
ing drain  is  made  upon  his  faculties,  as  Sabbath  after  Sabbath 
he  stands  up  to  utter  himself  before  the  same  hearers !  No 
other  profession  is  subjected  to  one  so  trying.  A  great  modern 
master  of  oratory  has  said,  that  he  who  has  passed  through  the 
ordeal  of  an  extemporaneous  effort  without  utterly  breaking 
down  should  render  special  thanks  to  God.  This  danger  most  of 
our  preachers  incur  week  after  week.  Is  carelessness  or  reck- 
lessness a  fit  preparation  to  meet  it?  What  study,  what  disci- 
pline of  thought,  what  charging  of  the  mind,  are  required 
against  such  oft-recurring  exigencies  !  To  avoid  a  monotonous 
sameness,  he  must  be  by  diligent  application  a  steward  who 
brings  forth  things  new  and  old;  and  he  must  save  himself  from 
stale  repetition  of  the  mode  of  exhibiting  truths  which,  from 
their  intrinsic  value,  must  needs  be  often  reiterated.  Add  to 
this  the  oppressive  responsibility  involved  in  venturing  to  preach 
at  all;  and  what  true  preacher  is  there,  who  does  not  cry  out, 
"Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?"  It  is  said  that  Martin 
Luther  often  trembled  upon  entering  the  pulpit.     The  pulpit ! 
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What  a  place  it  is  !  There  the  majesty  of  divine  law  is  vindi- 
cated, and  the  love  of  the  gospel  portrayed.  There  are  heard 
the  thunder-tones  of  Sinai;  there  the  melting  accents  of  Calvary. 
Now  it  is  luminous  with  the  glory  of  thji»*^fos8,  and  anon  it  is 
clothed  with  the  terrors  of  the  judgment-bar.  There  truth — 
heavenly  truth — -arrayed  in  the  garments  of  salvation,  and 
invested  with  the  sanctions  of  eternity,  speaks  to  mortal  men  of 
their  immortal  destinies.  There,  it  is  true,  a  sinner  stands  to 
address  sinners ;  but  there,  too,  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  sinners, 
lifts  his  hands  to  bless  his  people,  and  stretches  out  his  arms 
of  mercy  to  a  ruined  world.  There  a  matchless  Prophet  extends 
his  instructions;  there  a  merciful  and  faithful  Iligh-Priest  shows 
his  atoning  blood;  and  thence  a  mighty  King  issues  his  laws 
and  bestows  the  Spirit  of  converting  grace.  To  be  prepared  to 
occupy  such  a  place ;  to  do  it  with  dignity,  to  do  it  with  impres- 
siveness,  to  do  it  with  power,  to  do  it  as  an  ambassador  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  dying  men,  were  sufficient,  not  to  absorb  the  faculties 
of  a  man,  but  to  exhaust  the  abilities  of  a  seraph. 
A  Cognate  to  the  great  duty  of  preaching,  is  that  of  catechizing 
the  children  and  youth  of  the  Church.  It  has  always  been  con- 
ceded that  the  catechetical  is  the  most  eflfective  method  of  im- 
parting instruction.  It  was  the  method  of  the  most  remarkable 
teacher  of  Pagan  antiquity,  and  no  wise  instructor  will  disregard 
it  as  a  medium  of  communicating  Christian  knowledge.  It  is 
all-important  that  the  young  of  the  Church  should  be  thoroughly 
indoctrinated  in  the  truths  of  the  gospel.  It  is  upon  them  that 
these  truths  make  the  deepest  and  most  lasting  impression.  Our 
fathers  of  the  Scottish  Churches  always  insisted  upon  this  de- 
partment of  ministerial  duty;  the  Church  of  England  makes  it 
incumbent  upon  her  ministers.  It  cannot,  without  culpable 
neglect,  be  wholly  remitted  to  other  hands.  No  doubt  the  family 
is  the  great  school  for  the  religious  training  of  children  ;  but 
the  minister  is  the  shepherd  of  all  the  separate  flocks  of.  his 
charge.  It  is  the  collection  of  them  which  constitutes  Azs  flock. 
He  is  the  pastor — the  feeder  of  the  little  ones.  Now  he  may 
acomplish  this  duty  in  one  of  several  ways.  He  may  teach  from 
house  to  house;  or,  he  may  gather  the  children  and  instruct 
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them  collectively;  or,  he  may  take  advantage  of  the  Sabbath- 
school,  an  institute  demanded  by  the  spirit  of  this  age,  and  throw 
himself  into  connection  with  it  as  the  surest  means  of  reaching 
the  largest  number  of  the  children  of  his  charge.  But  which- 
ever  plan  he  adopts,  it  is  one  of  his  functions  to  impart  the 
knowledge  of  gospel  truth  to  the  youth  of  his  congregation. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  function  of  pastoral  visitation.  It 
is  by  no  means  intended  to  affirm  that  this  duty  rests  exclusively 
upon  the  minister.  There  are  also  others  who  are  appointed  by 
the  authority  of  Christ  to  perform  it.  The  ruling  elder  is  an 
overseer,  a  bishop  of  the  congregation,  and  his  office  of  inspec- 
tion can  only  be  properly  discharged  by  personal  visitation  of  so 
many  of  its  families  as  may  be  assigned  to  his  special  oversight 
and  care.  It  is  cheerfully  conceded  that  the  thorough  visitation 
of  the  people  can  only  be  accomplished  jointly  by  the  minister 
and  the  ruling  elders;  and  that  to  devolve  the  whole  duty  upon 
the  preacher  is  at  once  to  overburden  him  with  excessive  respon- 
sibilities and  to  violate  the  express  injunctions  of  the  Head  of 
the  Church.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  as 
the  minister  is  alike  teaching  and  ruling  elder,  this  duty  rests  by 
eminence  upon  him.  He  is  in  part  to  discharge  his  several  func- 
tions of  overseer  and  teacher  by  analysing  his  congregation,  by 
inquiring  into  the  spiritual  condition  of  individuals,  by  comfort- 
ing the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  afflicted,  and  by  instructing  and 
praying  with  families  at  home.  Thus  would  every  house  become 
a  sanctuary,  and  every  family  a  congregation.  Oh,  how  sadly 
do  we  fail  in  preaching  from  house  to  house !  IIow  little  can 
we  say,  with  the  faithful  apostle,  "I  ceased  not  to  warn  every 
one  night  and  day  with  tears !" 

It  is  also  one  of  the  functions  of  the  minister  to  organise  the 
active  elements  of  his  Church  for  the  work  in  the  Master's  vine- 
yard, which  can  only  be  adequately  accomplished  by  an  employ- 
ment of  the  two  principles  of  combination  and  division  of  labor. 
The  Church  is  a  living  organism  united  to  a  living  Head  by  a 
living  Agent  who  dwells  and  works  in  her.  She  is  not  a  mere 
aggregation  of  independent  units,  a  simple  collection  of  persons 
who  statedly  assemble  to  hear  the  gospel  and  worship  God,  im- 
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portant  as  these  ends  confessedly  are.  The  bond  which  unites 
them  to  Christ,  as  it  makes  them  partakers  of  his  life,  imparts  to 
them  organic  unity  as  sharers  of  a  common  spiritual  life.  They 
are  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  Each  member  of  this  living  body  has  a 
vital  function  to  discharge;  each  has  its  own  separate  and  pe- 
culiar office,  and  each  combines  with  every  other  to  the  suste- 
nance of  a  joint  vitality,  and  the  production  of  a  common  end. 
This  great  principle  makes  it  clear  that  the  Church  should  be  a 
working  body.  There  are  three  subordinate  principles  in  obe- 
dience to  which  the  energies  of  the  Church  should  be  employed 
to  secure  the  glory  of  her  Head  and  the  welfare  of  men.  The 
first  is,  the  organisation  of  the  working  elements  by  combining 
such  as  possess  kindred  qualifications  for  usefulness  in  order  to 
effect  a  joint  result.  The  second  is,  the  division  of  labor,  in 
order  that  all  may  not  be  concentrated  upon  each  separate 
object,  and  so  loss  of  time,  indefiniteness  of  aim,  and  confusion 
in  action  emerge,  but  that  those  who  are  peculiarly  fitted  for 
accomplishing  certain  specific  offices  may  be  set  off"  from  the 
mass  by  sub-organisation  and  detailed  for  the  discharge  of  those 
offices.  Some,  for  example,  are  eminently  suited  by  their  gifts 
for  missionary  labor  in  the  community  which  surrounds  them. 
They  would  properly  be  associated  and  assigned  to  that  particu- 
lar branch  of  Christian  work.  The  third  principle  is,  the  direct 
responsibility  of  the  working  body  as  a  whole,  and  in  its  detailed 
sections,  or  committees,  to  the  session  as  the  directing  and  gov- 
erning power.  The  formation  of  independent,  voluntary  societies 
within  the  Church  would  thus  be  prevented.  By  the  recognition 
and  employment  of  these  principles,  a  Church  passes  from  the 
negative  condition  of  a  merely  passive  recipient  of  spiritual 
benefits,  and  rises  in  response  to  her  Master's  call — "Go,  work 
to-day  in  my  vineyard,"  into  an  active,  energetic  organisation. 
She  becomes  what  the  Master  intended  her  to  be,  not  only  a 
school  of  training  for  individual  souls,  but  a  charitable  institute, 
succoring  her  own  needy  members,  and  dispensing  blessings  to 
particular  communities,  and  to  the  world  at  large.  Of  course, 
in  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  not  implied  that  the  Church  is  not 
already  organised  by  the  divine  appointment  of  office-bearers 
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with  their  respective  functions  distinctly  assigned  them.  What 
is  urged  is  the  necessity  of  employing  the  membership,  in  which 
resides  a  vast  amount  of  latent  working-power  which  is  too  often 
permitted  to  lie  unused  in  the  performance  of  Christian  labors 
adapted  to  their  unoflBcial  position.  Nor  is  it  intended  by  any 
means  to  imply  that  where  such  an  organisation  of  the  member- 
ship for  evangelical  work  does  not  obtain,  the  Church  is  a  use- 
less society.  Far  from  it.  The  first,  great  end,  subordinate  to 
the  glory  of  God,  for  which  the  Church  exists,  is  the  salvation  of 
souls,  and  this  is  secured  by  a  believing  reception  of  the  saving 
word.  And  it  is  also  admitted  that  the  very  instincts  of  the  new 
nature  will  lead  individuals  to  work  for  Christ  and  souls  where 
no  such  organisation  as  that  described  is  in  existence.  But  yet 
it  is  true  that  the  perfection  of  the  Church  as  an  active  institute 
cannot  be  attained  without  the  employment  of  this  great  princi- 
ple of  union  for  the  acquisition  of  joint  ends,  and  that  without 
it  the  tendency  is  to  satisfaction  with  mere  individual  benefit. 
The  power,  under  God,  of  a  single  church  properly  organ- 
ised for  labor  is  simply  enormous;  and  what  is  here  insisted  on 
is,  that  the  minister  ought  not  to  neglect  the  use  of  this  joint 
power  for  the  promotion  of  the  Master's  glory  and  the  welfare 
of  men. '  But  this  involves  patient  thought,  untiring  labor,  inces- 
sant oversight.  Having,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  Church,  which  must  be  secured  by  careful  instruc- 
tion of  them  in  their  duty  and  privilege  in  this  respect,  enlisted 
their  energies  for  common  work,  he  will  find  it  necessary  to 
supervise  the  operation  of  the  whole  scheme ;  to  solve  difficul- 
ties, to  check  the  forward,  to  stimulate  the  fainting,  to  encourage 
the  doubting,  to  support  the  weak.  Like  a  faithful  leader,  he 
must  throw  himself  along  the  whole  line,  but  especially  at  the 
points  which  are  threatening  to  give  way  under  the  pressure  of 
the  enemy. 

Another  function  which  the  minister  is  called  to  discharge  is " 
that  of  ruling.     In  this  respect  he  sustains  a  twofold  relation : 
first,  to  his  own  congregation;  and  secondly,  to  the  Church  at 
large  as  a  member  of  its  upper  courts.     In  connection  with  his 
own  charge,  besides  the  ordinary  oversight  of  its  interest  in  his 
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several  and  joint  capacity,  he  will  often  encounter  questions  in- 
volving important  principles  and  far-reaching  precedents;  and 
from  the  new  and  peculiar  conditions,  the  modified  aspects  and 
relations  under  which  old  and  familiar  principles  are  presented, 
he  will  find  his  mind,  however  acute  and  penetrating,  frequently 
tasked  to  its  utmost  ability.  The  exercise  of  discipline,  always 
difficult  and  trying,  will  make  large  drafts  upon  his  time,  and 
often  exact  the  most  anxious  and  protracted  reflection.  These 
considerations  are  enhanced  by  the  demands  upon  his  time  and 
attention,  which  are  enforced  upon  him  by  virtue  of  his  relation 
to  the  great  and  often  embarrassing  questions  which  he  must 
meet  as  a  member  of  the  higher  judicatories,  and  which  he  can- 
not overlook  or  slight  without  deUnquency  in  his  duties  as  a 
presbyter. 

In  addition  to  these  binding  obligations,  he  will  feel  himself,  it 
may  be,  impelled  to  use  the  press — the  grand  modern  agency  for 
the  extensive  dissemination  of  the  truth,  and  discussion  of  con- 
flicting views,  a  medium  through  which  he  will  be  able  to  address 
a  larger  auditory  than  he  can  orally  reach.  He  will  also  en- 
deavor to  fulfil,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  the  offices  of  the  Christian 
philanthropist.  Pervaded  by  love  for  his  fellow-men,  he  will  feel 
a  sympathy  with  every  good  enterprise  which  is  warranted  by 
the  word  of  God,  and  does  not  contravene  the  constitution  of  his 
Church;  and  by  active  influence  in  their  advancement  contri- 
bute, to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  to  the  melioration  of  social 
evils,  and  the  promotion  of  the  public  weal. 

In  what  has  been  urged,  nothing  has  been  said  of  the  greatest 
duty  of  all — that  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  others — the  duty 
of  attending  to  his  own  spiritual  culture,  and  of  living  in  com- 
munion with  God,  without  which  all  his  functions  are  dead 
works — all  his  gifts,  however  splendid,  sounding  brass  and  tink- 
ling cymbals.  Every  Christian,  it  is  true,  experiences  the  same 
obligation ;  but  it  presses  eminently  and  peculiarly  upon  the 
minister  of  the  gospel.  His  faith  must  be  a  great  faith ;  his 
love  a  mighty  passion ;  his  fight  the  combat  of  a  champion  in 
the  forefront  of  battie;  his  conflicts  with  temptation  such  as 
men  wage  who  hold  against  odds  the  gates  of  a  citadel.     When 
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others  fall,  he  must  stand;  when  they  faint,  he  must  press  on; 
when  they  are  cold,  he  must  burn;  and  when  apostasy  sweeps 
oflf  its  hundreds,  he  must  lift  his  standard  between  the  living  and 
the  dead.  No  influence  of  earthly  contagion  must  lower  the 
tone  of  his  spiritual  life.  When  the  earth  is  like  iron  and  the 
heavens  like  brass,  he  must  plead  with  his  head  between  his 
knees  until  the  harbinger  of  refreshing  rains  darkens  the  distant 
horizon  and  rolls  its  volumes  of  blessing  across  the  face  of  the 
burning  sky.  And  "as  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  fluttereth 
over  her  young,  spreadeth  abroad  her  wings,  taketh  them,  bear- 
eth  them  on  her  wings,"  so  must  he  nurse  the  weak,  raise  the 
fallen,  cheer  on  the  lagging,  and  on  strong  pinions  of  faith  and 
love  bear  upward  his  charge  to  higher  regions  of  holiness  and  joy. 
This  statement  of  the  functions  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and 
of  the  work  which  he  is  required  to  perform  is  in  itself  suflScient 
without  argument  to  show  that  he  has  no  time  for  attending  to  a 
secular  pursuit.  Time!  He  has  not  time  enough  to  do  his  proper 
work — this  mighty,  all-absorbing  work  which  his  Master  has 
committed  to  his  hands,  and  the  adequate  performance  of  which 
is  demanded  by  his  relations  to  undying  souls,  and  the  nearness 
of  that  account  which  he  must  render  for  them  at  the  bar  of 
^nal  judgment.  Time !  When  he  has  toiled  night  and  day, 
rising  early  and  burning  the  midnight  lamp,  he  longs  for  more 
time.  When  the  exhausted  body  falls  like  a  dead  weight  upon  its 
couch,  he  begrudges  the  time  which  its  rest  exacts.  How  often 
does  he  wish  that  he  could  duplicate  himself,  so  that  he  might 
bring  two  minds  and  two  bodies  to  the  discharge  of  duties  which 
his  single  self  pursues  but  ever  fails  to  overtake.  "Oh,"  ex- 
claims he,  "that  I  had  studied  more  diligently  in  the  past,  so 
that  I  might  better  meet  the  rigorous  demands  now  made  upon 
my  intellectual  furniture;  but,  alas  !  the  exactions  of  my  pas- 
toral work  in  measure  forbade  it."  "  Oh."  cries  he  at  another 
time,  "  that  I  had  more  faithfully  visited  and  prayed  with  and 
preached  to  the  families  and  individuals  of  my  charge ;  but, 
alas!  the  necessity  of  study,  and  of  constant  preparation  for 
the  pulpit  greatly  hindered  me."  "  Oh,"  laments  he  again,  "  that 
I  had  oftener  seized  the  opportunity  to  perform  missionary  labor 
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to  destitute  souls  in  my  vicinity;  but,  alas!  my  pastoral  work 
confined  me  to  my  flock."  Time !  Had  he  the  age  of  Methu- 
saleh — one  thousand  years  save  thirty-one— lln  which  to  accom- 
plish a  work  which  must  be  achieved  in  an  uncertain  fraction  of 
three-score  years  and  ten,  he  would  feel  that  not  too  much  time 
were  consecrated  to  an  enterprise  so  gigantic,  to  ends  so  noble 
and  sublime.  Time!  A  few,  brief — ah,  how  brief — years  slip 
away,  and  his  overtaxed  voice  begins  to  yield,  the  fires  of  his 
youth  to  die  down,  the  vigor  of  his  manhood  to  decay;  and  still 
there  ring  in  his  ears  the  thrilling  words  of  his  laborious  Master: 
*'I  must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me  while  it  is  day;  the 
night  Cometh  when  no  man  can  work."  And  as  one  beloved 
brother  after  another,  who  has  wrought  side  by  side  with  him, 
drops  down  under  his  burden,  voices  as  from  the  eternal  world, 
issuing  from  their  graves,  call  like  trumpets  to  him  to  "finish 
the  work"  which  his  Lord  has  given  him  to  do.  What  time, 
then,  has  a  minister  of  the  gospel  to  devote  to  temporal  pursuits? 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  time  is  equally  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cessful accomplishment  of  any  secular  business.  What  employ- 
ment is  there  that  can  be  vigorously  pursued  as  a  secondary  and 
subordinate  affair?  What  merchant,  or  farmer,  or  mdphanic,  is 
there  who  feels  that  he  has  more  time  than  can  be  legitimately 
and  profitably  bestowed  upon  his  avocation  ? 

It  is  equally  obvious  that  concentrated  attention  is  required, 
either  for  the  thorough  discharge  of  ministerial  duties,  or  the 
adequate  accomplishment  of  any  worldly  business.  It  is  out  of 
the  question  that  it  can  be  competently  paid  to  both.  There  is 
apt  to  arise,  in  cases  in  which  both  are  undertaken  by  uninspired 
men,  a  competition  between  them,  in  which  one  or  the  other  must 
give  way  and  suffer.  It  deserves  serious  consideration,  which  is 
likely  to  yield  to  the  claims  of  the  other?  which  will  exercise 
the  paramount  influence?  Let  us,  then,  contemplate  the  pro- 
bable eff'ects  of  this  rivalry  between  the  ministerial  work  and  a 
secular  pursuit? 

1.  In  the  first  place,  either  one  succeeds  in  a  temporal  busi- 
ness, or  he  does  not.  If  he  does,  his  success  is  the  result  of  the 
devotion  of  time  and  attention  to  the  pursuit  in  which  he  is  en- 
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gaged.  That  supposes  a  corresponding  withdrawal  of  those 
elements  of  successful  work  from  the  labors  of  the  ministry.  If 
he  fails,  the  carQ|j  and  anxieties  which  follow  must  needs  have 
the  effect  of  diverting  his  mind  from  the  cure  of  souls,  and  the 
heavy,  though  sacred,  burden  of  ministerial  responsibility.  Let 
him  succeed  or  not,  in  either  event  a  prejudicial  influence  is,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  exerted  upon  his  proper  work. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  a  consecration  of  the  minister  to  his 
sacred  calling  is  in  this  case  hindered  by  the  law  that  two 
supreme  ends  cannot  be  pursued  at  once,  two  controlling  princi- 
ples of  action  cannot  cobrdinately  operate  in,  the  same  heart. 
"No  man,"  says  our  Saviour,  "can  serve  two  masters;  for 
either  he  will  hate  the  one  and  love  the  other,  or  else  he  will 
hold  to  the  one  and  despise  the  other."  Now,  in  what  way  is  it 
likely  that  this  law  will  operate  in  the  case  of  a  minister  who 
pursues  a  secular  business  ?  He  will  probably,  if  a  conscientious 
servant  of  Christ,  will  certainly  commence  aright.  Unable  to 
secure  a  comfortable  support  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel' 
and  yet,  by  the  love  of  his  great  work  and  the  profound  convic- 
tions which  relate  him  to  it,  impelled  to  continue  its  discharge, 
he  betakes  himself  to  some  temporal  employment  to  furnish  him 
the  means  of  proclaiming  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  to 
his  fellow-men.  His  motive  is  undoubtedly  a  commendable,  a 
noble  one.  And  in  cases  in  which  stern  necessity  exists  and  in 
which  that  motive  continues  to  exercise  a  supreme  control,  it  is 
hard  to  ascribe  any  other  spirit  to  such  a  man  than  one  which 
.he  Lord  Jesus  will  himself  approve.  But  constituted  as  even 
such  a  man  is,  the  question  arises,  whether  he  will  be  likely  to 
end  as  he  began.  The  danger  which  he  incurs  is  one  which 
springs  from  the  fact  that  he  is  imperfectly  sanctified;  that  there 
co-exist  in  his  one  personality  two  natures  which  are  in  perpetual 
conflict,  and  which  struggle  incessantly  for  the  mastery  of  the 
soul.  The  one  allies  him  to  Christ,  to  holiness,  to  heaven;  the 
other  to  the  earth,  to  the  devil,  to  sin.  The  new  nature  by  its 
very  instincts,  aff'ections,  and  principles,  urges  him  to  the  per- 
formance of  his  holy  work;  the  old,  as  by  the  force  of  gravita- 
tion, draws  him  downward  from  it.     His  engagement  in  a  secular 
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employment  powerfully  enhances  the  tendencies  of  his  carnal 
nature.     It  gives  it  peculiar  motives  for  exercise  and  opportuni- 
ties for  domination.     It  is  difficult  enough  for  one  who  is  entirely 
T  consecrated  to  his  sacred  work  to  resist  the  impulses  of  his  sinful 

nature,  so  potent  within  him  as  often  to  wring  from  him  the  cry 
of  the  agonized  apostle,  *'0  wretched  man  that  I  am  !  who  shall 
deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?"  But  how  much  more 
arduous  must  it  be  for  him  who,  in  addition  to  these  native  crav- 
ings of  the  old  nature,  is  compelled  to  supply  the  additional  in- 
centives to  its  desires  which  spring  from  an  earthly  employment 
foreign  to  the  very  genius  of  that  singular  mission  to  which  he 
is  divinely  separated.  Is  it  not  manifest  that  there  must  be  a 
tendency  at  least  to  the  relaxation,  if  not  the  overthrow,  of  that 
supreme  motive  with  which  he  commenced  this  dual  employment 
of  his  energies  ?  Is  there  not  danger  of  his  bestowing  a  divided 
heart  upon  the  work  of  the  Lord  ? 

These  painful  apprehensions  are  strengthened,  when  we  reflect 
that,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  more  time  is  ordinarily  devoted 
to  the  secular  than  to  the  ministerial  work.  The  necessities 
of  a  temporal  business  require  that  this  be  so.  Its  results  are 
more  tangible,  and  the  fruits  of  neglect  very  speedily  and  con- 
spicuously show  themselves.  This  is  serious;  for  the  earthly 
thoughts  and  affections  are  thus  seen  to  have  immense  scope  in 
which  to  develope  themselves,  while  even  proportionate  opportu- 
nity for  expansion  is  denied  to  those  principles  which  infuse 
spiritual  energy  into  a  minister's  heart  and  work.  He  is  in 
danger  of  looking  at  the  things  which  are  seen  and  temporary, 
and  not  at  the  things  which  are  unseen  and  eternal. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  it  is  easier  to  bestow  attention 
upon  a  secular  business  than  upon  the  self-denying,  self-sacrificing 
work  of  the  ministry.  The  former  falls  in  with  the  natural 
tastes  of  the  heart,  and  the  wants  of  the  body;  and  the  peril 
thus  created  of  one's  being  absorbed  by  it  is  immeasurably  in- 
creased by  the  very  law  of  contagion.  In  pursuing  an  earthly 
employment  he  has  the  sympathy  of  all  around  him  who  are 
similarly  engaged.  In  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life  he  will 
be  stimulated  by  this  community  of  earthly  interest  and  fellow- 
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ship  of  secular  feeling,  even  against  the  protests  of  the  minis- 
ter's heart,  and  the  cautionary  remonstrances  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
to  think,  feel,  and  act  as  a  man  of  the  world  occupied  like  others 
in  the  things  of  the  world. 

It  cannot,  moreover,  be  disguised,  that  during  this  period  of 
engagement  in  worldly  business,  the  tendency  must  be  great 
from  the  very  laws  of  his  nature,  to  the  establishment  of  worldly 
habits  which,  if  they  do  not  actually  oppose  his  ministerial  cul- 
ture, go  to  neutralize  and  hinder  it.  He  is  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing secularized.  It  is  important  to  reflect  that  habits  of  genuine 
ministerial  labor  are  not  the  most  facile  of  formation.  They 
require  for  their  mature  development  time  and  painful  effort. 
To  the  zenith  of  his  activity  the  habits  of  the  minister  are  form- 
ing. It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  contemporaneous  culti- 
vation of  secular  habits  must  tend  to  interfere  seriously  with  the 
legitimate  growth  of  the  ministerial  character,  and  the  highest 
attainments  of  ministerial  usefulness. 

In  order  to  vacate  these  considerations  of  their  force,  it  may 
be  replied  that  they  would  impeach  the  piety  of  every  Christian 
man  who  industriously  devotes  himself  to  his  earthly  business. 
The  answer  is,  that  were  the  two  cases  strictly  parallel,  it  would 
have  to  be  acknowledged  that  the  temptation  is  sore  on  the  part 
of  every  non-ministerial  servant  of  Christ  to  sacrifice  his  sym- 
pathy with  his  Master's  kingdom  in  his  engrossment  in  bis  tem- 
poral interests.  What  prayer,  what  vigilance  is  required  to 
defeat  this  threatening  danger  !  And  when  all  means  are  em- 
ployed to  avert  it,  how  small  is  the  success  which  the  Christian 
man  obtains,  compared  with  the  convictions  and  desires  of  his 
spiritual  nature !  One  of  the  great  and  pressing  wants  of  the 
Church  and  of  a  perishing  world,  is  the  consecration  of  the 
members  of  Christ  to  his  glory,  his  kingdom,  his  cause.  What 
could  not  be  accomplished,  did  this  dedication  by  Jesus'  people 
of  their  energies  and  their  property  to  him  once  become  a  fact ! 
Such  a  discussion  as  this  would  be  superfluous,  since  no  minister 
would  have  a  reasonable  excuse  for  engaging  in  a  secular  pursuit. 
The  treasury  of  the  Lord  would  be  full.  All  the  tithes  would 
be  brought  into  his  storehouse;  and  the  soldier  of  Christ  paid 
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out  of  his  coffers  would  feel  no  temptation  to  entangle  himself 
with  the  affairs  of  this  life.     But  the  cases  are  not  wholly  analo- 
gous.    They  differ  in  important  respects.     The  ordinary  Chris- 
tian is  legitimately  employed  when  he  devotes  his  time  and  atten- 
tion to  an  earthly  pursuit.     To  this  he  is  called  in  subordination 
to  his  chief  end — the  glory  of  God,  in  the  edification  of  the 
Church,  and  the  salvation  of  souls.     The  minister,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  called  to  a  special  work,  the  very  nature  of  which  sepa- 
rates him  from  worldly  avocations.    He  is  set  apart  to  this  work. 
This — no  other — is  his  employment.     The  one  in  encountering 
dangers  which  arise  from  a  legitimate  calling  is  authorised  to 
expect  the  aids  of  grace,  and  privileged  to  rely  upon  the  promises 
of  God.     The  other,  in  cases  in  which  no  absolute   necessity 
exists  for  it,  turns  aside  from  his  appointed  work,  and  may  find 
that  God  will  turn  aside  from  him,  that  he  may  be  left  to  the  full 
force  of  temptations  which  are  not  pertinent  to  his  own  proper 
calling.     And  even  where  necessity  does  exist,  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  supposed  cases  fails ;  for,  by  devotion,  within  proper 
limits,  to  his  secular  calling  the  private  Christian  more  and  more 
qualifies  himself  for  the  service  of  God  in  his  appointed  lot. 
This  is  his  business ;  and  there  can  be  no  contradiction  between 
it  and  the  end  to  which  his  life  ought  to  be  consecrated.     The 
minister,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  thoroughly  he  becomes  an 
expert  in  a  worldly  pursuit,  the  more  disqualifies  himself  both 
by   desuetude,  and  by  contrariety  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
things  themselves,  for  a  thorough  prosecution  of  his  peculiar 
calling — his  holy  and  unearthly  work. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  the  effect  on  the  minister's  preaching 
must  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  prove  detrimental.  The  preacher 
who  is  wholly  consecrated  to  his  work  finds  it  extremely  difiicult 
to  secure  and  maintain  that  frame  of  mind  and  heart  which 
effective  preaching  demands.  How  different  at  different  times  is 
the  unction  with  which  he  delivers  the  gospel !  Now  he  is  borne 
as  in  the  chariots  of  Amminadib,  and  anon  the  wheels  of  his 
soul  drive  as  heavily  as  those  which  were  disabled  in  the  mud  of 
the  Red  Sea.  How  hard  it  is  at  times  to  preach,  when  it  is  easy 
to  speak  !     It  is  one  thing  fluently  to  utter  a  lecture  or  an 
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oration  on  the  gospel ;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  preach  the 
gospel  with  power  and  with  the  Holy   Ghost  sent  down  from 
heaven.     To  thrust  out  the  world,  to  divorce  the  soul  from  dis- 
tracting thoughts  and  cloister  it  with  the  subject,  to  be  so  per- 
vaded by  the  truth  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  like  a  burning 
fire  which  breaks  forth  with  a  vehement  flame,  to  discard  the  arm 
of  flesh  and  hang  dependently  on  the  arm  of  the  Spirit,  to  glow 
with  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  to  melt  with  love  to  a  dying 
Saviour,  and  to  yearn  with  tenderness  unutterable  over  perish- 
ing sinners — all  this  is  difficult  indeed  to  him  to  whom  preaching 
is  the  one  great  business  of  life.     Must  not   the  difficulty  be 
greatly  increased  by  that  occupation  of  the  mind  with  worldly 
thoughts  and  of  the  heart  with  worldly  feelings  which  engage- 
ment in  a  secular  pursuit  must  tend  to  produce  ?     Nor  is  this 
all.    The  case  is  aggravated  by  the  consideration  that  the  unction 
of  the  preacher  is  ordinarily  the  measure  of  God's  blessing  upon 
the  people.     Usually  there  is  a  correspondence  betwixt  the  state 
of  his  heart  and  the  spiritual  cff'ect  of  his  preaching  upon  the 
souls  of  his  hearers.     When  he  is  warm,  they  burn ;  when  he  is 
cold,  they  freeze.     If,  therefore,   the  tendency  of  a  preacher's 
occupation  in  worldly  matters  is  to  damage  the  eff'ectiveness  of 
his  preaching,  it  is  obvious  that  only  reasons  of  the  most  cogent 
character  will  justify  him  in  incurring  so  fearful  a  responsibility. 
II.  If,  then,  these  things  be  so:  if  the  work  of  the  minister 
of  the  gospel  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  absorb  all  his  time  and 
attention ;  if  engagement   in   a  secular  pursuit  robs  him  of  a 
portion  of  the  time  and  distracts  the  attention  which  his   proper 
calling  imperatively  requires  for  its  efficient  prosecution ;  if  there 
is  danger  of  his  becoming  entangled  in  the  aff*airs  of  this  life,  so 
as  in  measure  to  disqualify  him  for  the  thorough-going  discharge 
of  his  spiritual  functions,  the  question  obtrudes  itself.  Why  are 
so   many   ministers  occupied   in    temporal  avocations  ?     What 
account  can  be  given  of  this  extraordinary  fact?     Can  it  be  that 
there  is  a  lamentable  failure  on  their  part  to  appreciate  the  force 
of  their  divine  call  to  devote  themselves  to  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  and  the  cure  of  souls,  or  to  apprehend  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  the  work  assigned  them  ?     Can  it  be  that  their  faith  is 
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so  small  that  they  dare  not,  while  laboring  for  Him,  trust  for 
their  earthly  support  in  the  providence  and  promises  of  the 
Master  they  serve?  Can  it  be  for  once  supposed  that  they  are 
not  content  with  a  maintenance  sufficient  for  the  reasonable 
wants  of  themselves  and  their  families,  but,  impelled  by  the 
covetousness  they  rebuke  from  the  pulpit,  grasp  after  an  accumu- 
lation of  this  world's  goods  ?  In  short,  is  this  remarkable  state 
of  things  to  be  ascribed  to  the  defective  piety  of  the  ministry? 
They  themselves  would  be  the  first  to  admit  their  shortcomings 
in  reference  to  the  holy  work  to  which  they  are  called ;  but  it 
would  involve  the  most  signal  injustice  to  them  to  say  that  there 
are  no  other  causes  than  those  mentioned  for  the  diversion  of 
their  energies  into  secular  channels.  Yes,  other  causes  there 
are  which  go  far  to  explain  the  huge  anomaly ;  and  it  is  a  ques- 
tion which  merits  our  profoundest  attention,  What  are  those 
causes  ?  We  will  endeavor  to  describe  the  most  prominent  of 
them. 

1.  The  principal  cause  of  this  state  of  things  is,  beyond 
doubt,  the  failure  of  the  churches  to  furnish  them  an  adequate 
support.  Where  this  is  the  case,  there  are  three  alternatives 
before  the  minister  between  which  his  election  must  be  made: 
either  he  must  abandon  the  preaching  of  the  gospel;  or,  continu- 
ing to  preach,  he  must  accept  suifering  for  himself  and  his 
family;  or,  he  must  resort  to  a  secular  pursuit  to  eke  out  his 
support.  The  first  he  cannot  do,  if  he  be  a  true-hearted 
preacher  of  the  gospel.  Necessity  is  laid  upon  him,  and  preach 
he  must.  The  second  he  might  perhaps  do,  were  he  alone 
involved;  but  he  would  ill  discharge  his  obligations  to  those  de- 
pendent on  him  for  subsistence  by  allowing  them  to  want  the 
necessaries  of  life.  The  third  course  is  that  which  alone  seems 
feasible;  but  must  he  be  shut  up  to  its  adoption,  with  all  its 
attendant  evils  ?  Shall  he  be  driven  to  a  worldly  avocation 
through  defect  of  comfortable  maintenance  by  the  church  he 
serves  ?  One  is  tempted  to  believe  that  a  church  needs  only  to 
know  its  duty  in  this  matter  in  order  to  fulfil  it.  It  may  not  be 
unprofitable,  therefore,  once  more  to  state  the  grounds  upon 
which  ministers  are  entitled  to  support,  and  upon  which  the  con- 
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sequent  obligation  of  the  churches  to  furnish  it  is  susceptible  of 
clear  establishment.  In  briefly  doing  so,  we  will  follow  the  argu- 
ment which  the  Apostle  Paul  so  lucidly  and  convincingly  urges 
in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Ist  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

First,  the  right  of  ministers  of  the  gospel  to  adequate  sup- 
port, is  evident  from  the  universally  recognised  principle  that 
the  laborer  is  entitled  to  reward.  This  principle  lies  at  the  root 
of  society.  It  could  not  exist  without  it.  It  is  founded  in 
natural  justice,  and  commends  itself  even  to  the  conscience  of 
the  heathen.  All  men  act  upon  it.  "Who  goeth  a  warfare  at 
any  time  at  his  own  charges?  Who  planteth  a  vineyard,  and 
eateth  not  of  the  fruit  thereof?  Or  who  feedeth  a  flock,  and 
eateth  not  of  the  milk  of  the  flock?"  The  only  way  in  which 
the  resistless  force  of  this  argument  can  be  evaded  is,  by  deny- 
ing that  the  minister  of  the  gospel  is  in  any  proper  sense  a 
laborer.  If  he  be  a  drone  in  the  hive  of  society,  as  the  infidel 
says,  if  the  offices  he  discharges  are  useless,  then  his  case  falls 
outside  of  the  scope  of  this  fundamental  principle.  But  our 
Saviour  pronounces  him  a  laborer,  and  a  "laborer  worthy  of  his 
hire;"  and  Christian  men  would  be  the  last  to  deny  the  fact. 
Why,  then,  upon  the  principles  of  natural  justice,  does  he  not 
receive  his  reward  ?  Strong  as  this  view  is,  it  does  not  present 
the  whole  case.  The  relation  of  a  pastor  to  his  people  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  formal  contract,  and  if  his  hire  is  withheld,  there  is 
not  only  injustice  but  fraud.  And  still  further,  as  he  is,  as  a 
laborer,  also  the  representative  of  his  Lord,  his  servant  hired 
out  for  Ilis  glory,  the  fraud  is  perpetrated  not  only  against  him 
but  against  Christ.     The  Master  is  cheated  of  his  dues. 

Secondly,  the  same  right  is  strictly  enforced  in  the  law  of  the 
Old  Testament  dispensation,  even  in  regard  to  brutes.  "For  it 
is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the 
mouth  of  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn.  Doth  God  take 
care  for  oxen  ?  or  saith  he  it  altogether  for  our  sakes?  For  our 
sakes  no  doubt  this  is  written ;  that  he  that  plougheth  should 
plough  in  hope;  and  he  that  thresheth  in  hope  should  be  par- 
taker of  his  hope."  Here  the  general  principle  that  labor  is 
entitled  to  reward,  is  enforced  by  statute:  and  in  accordance 
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with  it  the  special  labors  of  the  priests  and  Levites — the  ordinary 
ministers  of  that  economy — were  secured  a  competent  reward. 

Thirdly,  the  minister  of  the  gospel  is  entitled  to  adequate 
support  upon  the  principle  of  commutative  justice.  *'If  we 
have  sown  unto  you  spiritual  things,  is  it  a  great  thing  if  we 
shall  reap  your  carnal  things  ?"  There  are  three  things  suggest- 
ed by  this  particular  argument.  In  the  first  place,  even  taking 
the  low  view  of  commercial  exchange,  in  accordance  with  which 
one  thing  is  given  for  another,  the  minister  ought  to  have  tem- 
poral support.  He  gives  to  the  people  his  things;  they  ought 
to  give  to  him  their  things.  In  the  next  place,  the  argument  is 
from  the  greater  to  the  less:  the  minister  furnishes  to  the  people 
the  higher  class  of  benefits — the  spiritual ;  they  in  return  ought 
to  supply  the  lower  class  of  benefits — the  carnal.  In  the  third 
place,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  apostle  intimates  that  this  demand 
of  commutative  justice  is  enhanced  by  gratitude.  You  have 
received  through  us  ministers  the  priceless  blessings  of  redemp- 
tion ;  even  gratitude  would  impel  you  by  yielding  your  carnal 
and  perishable  things  to  supply  our  ordinary  natural  wants. 
The  argument  is  irresistible. 

Fourthly,  the  analogy  of  all  religions,  especially  of  the  Jewish, 
vindicates  the  right  of  the  gospel  ministry  to  a  competent  main- 
tenance. "Do  ye  not  know  that  they  which  minister  about  holy 
things  live  of  the  things  of  the  temple  ?  and  they  which  wait  at 
the  altar  are  partakers  with  the  altar?"  The  priesthood  of 
every  religion  are  supported  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions. 
This  was  eminently  true  of  ministers  of  the  Jewish  religion. 
Their  maintenance  was  most  carefully  provided  for,  not  only 
from  the  system  of  tithes,  but  from  the  sacrificial  offerings  of  the 
worshippers.  They  partook  of  what  was  given  to  God.  Shall 
this  analogy  be  violated  only 'under  the  Christian  scheme? 
Shall  the  ministerial  dispensers  of  higher  benefits  than  any  other 
religion  imparts,  constitute  the  only  exception  to  this  universal 
rule?  The  Jewish  minister  lived  of  the  temple,  the  Pagan 
priest  ate  of  the  altar;  only  the  preacher  of  "the  glorious  gospel 
of  the  blessed  God"  shall  be  denied  this  privilege!  lie  must 
labor  with  his  own  hands  for  his  daily  bread  !     "  Tell  it  not  in 
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Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon ;  lest  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  Philistines  rejoice;  lest  the  (laughters  of  the  uncir- 
cumcised  triumph." 

Fifthly,  the  support  of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  is  provided 
for  by  the  express  ordinance  of  Christ  himself.  "Even  so  hath 
the  Lord  ordained  that  they  which  preach  the  gospel  should  live 
of  the  gospel."  Evidently,  the  allusion  is  to  Christ,  the  Head 
and  Lawgiver  of  the  Church.  As  under  the  old  dispensation 
provision  was  made  by  divine  enactment  for  the  temporal  suste- 
nance of  its  ministry,  even  so  has  the  Lord  Jesus  ordered  that 
the  support  of  his  ministers  under  the  gospel  economy  should  be 
derived  from  the  discharge  of  their  sacred  functions,  and  not 
from  their  engagement  in  secular  pursuits.  Here  the  argument 
necessarily  closes;  the  authority  of  Christ  is  invoked.  That  is 
enough,  surely,  to  make  it  obligatory  upon  the  ministry  to  seek 
from  the  Church,  and  upon  the  Church  to  furnish,  such  support 
as  their  circumstances  require. 

The  only  escape  from  the  obligation  thus  irrefragably  estab- 
lished, is  upon  the  plea  of  inability  resulting  from  poverty.  In 
such  cases  several  things  would  seem  to  be  clear:  In  the  first 
place,  a  church  so  situated,  though  unable  to  support  the  minis- 
try, ought  notwithstanding  to  enjoy  its  offices,  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  that  to  the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached.  It  must, 
at  the  same  time,  be  content  to  be  so  classified.  In  the  second 
place,  it  ought  to  refrain  from  entering  into  contracts  which  its 
circumstances  preclude  its  fulfilling.  In  the  third  place,  before 
declining  to  furnish  a  support  to  the  ministry,  it  must  be  sure 
that  the  plea  of  inability  is  well-founded ;  that  it  is  not  suggest- 
ed by  the  absence  of  a  self-sacrificing  spirit,  rather  than  by  the 
actual  stress  of  its  circumstances.  Otherwise  it  incurs  the  guilt 
of  disobedience  to  the  express  ordinance  of  Christ,  and  must 
expect  to  be  visited  with  the  tokens  of  his  displeasure.  In  the 
fourth  place,  it  should  endeavor  as  speedily  as  possible,  either  by 
uniting  with  other  churches,  or  by  the  development  of  its  own 
resources,  to  secure  the  services  of  a  pastor,  and  to  give  him  a 
support.     Its  life  is  involved  in  it. 

2.  A  second  cause  of  the  diversion  of  ministerial  energy  into 
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secular  channels,  is  a  partial  misconception  of  the  position 
which  was  maintained  by  the  Apostle  Paul.  He  wrought  with 
his  own  hands  in  order  that  he  might  make  the  gospel  without 
charge;  and  what  was  done  by  an  apostle  may  be  done  by 
humbler  servants  of  Christ.  This  consideration  has  a  twofold 
bearing — upon  the  mind  of  the  minister  of  the  gospel  himself, 
and  upon  the  expectations  of  the  Church.  Perhaps  no  one 
reason  has  been  so  powerful  as  this  in  producing  inattention  on 
the  part  of  both  ministers  and  churches  to  the  plain  law  of 
Christ,  that  they  who  preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the 
gospel.  But  what  if  the  course  of  the  great  apostle  has  been 
somewhat  misapprehended,  and  his  authority  misquoted?  What 
if  that  which  was  in  his  particular  case  purely  exceptional  has 
been  constructed  into  a  precedent  for  the  institution  of  a  rule 
contradictory  to  his  teachings  ?  Let  us  look  closely  into  the 
case  in  the  light  of  what  Paul  himself  has  said  touching  this 
matter. 

First,  it  deserves  to  be  considered  that  the  apostle  vindicates 
his  right  to  a  support  from  the  very  church  from  which  he  de- 
clined to  receive  it — the  church  of  Corinth.  This  he  does  in 
the  ninth  chapter  of  his  1st  Epistle  to  that  church. 

Secondly,  he  mentions  the  fact,  at  least  by  implication,  that 
the  Corinthian  church  supported  its  ordinary  teachers,  and  claims 
at  least  an  equal  right  with  them  to  be  maintained  in  preaching 
the  gospel  to  it.  "If  others,"  argues  he,  "be  partakers  of  this 
power  over  you,  are  not  we  rather  ?"  It  is  plain  from  this  rea- 
soning, that  the  Corinthian  church  supported  its  teachers,  and 
that  Paul  approved  of  their  course  in  so  doing. 

Thirdly,  he  received  contributions  to  his  support  from  the 
Philippian  church  and  others.  lie  seems  to  have  had  no  ob- 
jection to  taking  "wages"  from  them,  as  he  terms  the  offerings 
sent  him  by  those  churches.  Addressing  the  Corinthians,  he 
says:  "I  robbed  other  churches,  taking  wages  of  them  to  do  you 
service."  It  does  not  appear  that  he  refused  to  accept  contri- 
butions to  his  support  from  any  other  church  than  the  Corin- 
thian. It  is  probable  that  the  reason  of  his  laboring  with  his 
own   hands   at   Thessalonica,   was   the  "deep  poverty"   of  the 
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church  at  that  place,  for  he  commends  their  liberality.  The 
wealthier  Corinthians,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  think  it 
hard — to  deem  it  a  species  of  indignity  to  them,  that  the  apostle 
persistently  declined  to  take  anything  from  them.  He  justifies 
himself  in  doing  this,  by  asserting  his  determination  to  be  inde- 
pendent in  this  particular  instance.  For  this  exceptional  action 
he  alleges  a  special  reason — his  motives  had  been  assailed. 
There  can  be  but  little  question  that  certain  teachers,  or  at  least 
speakers,  had  attributed  to  him  mercenary  ends  in  preaching  the 
gospel.  Sustaining  as  he  did  a  position  altogether  singular — 
that  of  the  first  preacher  of  Christianity  to  the  Pagan  world — he 
deemed  it  right  to  silence  this  accusation;  and  he  did  it  eff'ectu- 
ally  by  utterly  refusing  to  accept  contributions  from  the  Corin- 
thian church.  From  this  it  follows,  that  the  rule  to  which  Paul 
ordinarily  conformed  himself  was  that  which  he  stringently 
enforced  by  argument — the  rule  that  the  church  ought  to  sup- 
port the  ministry;  and  that  he  departed  from  that  rule  only  for 
two  reasons :  cither  the  deep  poverty  of  a  church,  or  the  vindi- 
cation of  his  motives  as  a  preacher,  and  his  authority  as  an 
apostle.  The  position  of  Paul,  therefore,  in  relation  to  the 
church  of  Corinth  can  aff*ord  no  precedent  to  a  church  now  to 
expect  a  minister  to  labor  for  his  own  maintenance,  for  they 
were  willing  to  contribute  to  Paul's  support.  It  was  he  who  was 
unwilling.  And  surely  no  church  would  feel  justified  in  giving 
grounds  to  a  minister  to  decline  a  proff'ered  maintenance  by 
attacking  his  motives  in  preaching  the  gospel.  The  only  excuse 
then  for  a  church  in  failing  to  support  the  ministry  is  sheer 
inability.  On  the  other  hand,  no  minister  is  at  liberty  to  cite 
the  example  of  Paul  as  a  precedent  warranting  departure  from 
the  scriptural  rule,  except  in  those  peculiar  cases  which  deter- 
mined the  attitude  of  the  apostle.  No  general  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence, and,  above  all,  no  desire  for  wealth  or  social  position 
will  sustain  him  in  resorting  to  secular  pursuits.  To  follow  the 
example  of  the  glorious  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  is  to  tread  the 
painful  path  of  self-denial  and  sacrifice. 

Fourthly,  the  Church   was   in   a   forming   condition  in  the 
apostle's  day ;  and  what  may  have  been  proper  then,  may  not  be 
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so  in  a  settled  state  of  the  Church.  Paul  endeavored  to  educate 
the  infant  Church,  just  emerging  from  heathenism,  up  to  the  full 
measure  of  its  duty.  When  the  state  of  maturity  is  reached,  the 
full  complement  of  its  duty  ought  to  be  discharged.  What  holds 
of  an  infant,  does  not  hold  of  an  adult.  Besides  this,  the 
apostle  d|d  not  sustain  the  specific  relation  of  a  pastor  ;  he  was 
an  apostolic  evangelist,  and  what  he  did  in  that  capacity  may 
not  furnish  a  precedent  for  imitation  by  pastors.  While  he 
declined  support  from  the  Corinthian  church,  he  admitted  that 
it  maintained  its  ordinary  teachers. 

Fifthly,  it  may  not  be  unworthy  of  mention,  that  the  secular 
business  in  which  Paul  engaged  was  one  which  made  no  draft 
upon  his  intellectual  energies.  It  was  a  very  simple  mechanical 
employment — he  made  tents.  His  whole  mental  energy  was 
devoted  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  the  care  of  the 
churches.  This  is  worthy  of  consideration  by  those  who  may 
be  disposed  to  quote  his  example  as  entitling  them  to  pursue 
secular  avocations  which,  from  their  very  nature,  tend,  to  enlist 
largely,  if  not  to  absorb,  their  mental  faculties. 

Sixthly,  Paul  was  inspired.  He  did  not  indeed  despise  the 
aids  of  human  learning,  or  neglect  the  means  of  attaining  it. 
Even  after  his  call  to  the  apostolate,  which  of  course  involved 
inspiration,  his  "books"  were  the  companions  of  his  travels; 
and  this,  in  itself,  constitutes  a  powerful  a  fortiori  argument  for 
such  a  pursuit  of  knowledge  by  an  uninspired  ministry  as  would 
leave  little  time  for  temporal  engagements.  Was  Paul  a  student? 
Who  of  lie  can  decline  to  be?  But  the  fact  of  inspiration  places 
a  chasm  betwixt  the  case  of  an  apostle,  and  that  of  an  ordinary 
minister  of  the  word.  All  his  oral  utterances  and  his  written 
deliverances  as  a  public  teacher  were  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  consequently  infallible.  Such  a  man  could  better 
afford  to  engage  in  a  secular  employment,  than  one  who,  desti- 
tute of  this  extraordinary  gift,  must  labor  night  and  day  to  save 
himself  and  save  others,  by  God's  help,  from  the  blunders  and 
faults  to  which  every  uninspired  preacher  is  exposed.  The 
argument  from  Paul's  case  to  ours  must  take  in  and  make  allow- 
ance  for  this   capit«il   consideration.     We   must   toil   even    to 
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approximate  that  freedom  from  error  which  the  apostle  received 
by  immediate  inspiration ;  and  that  toil,  if  faithfully  undergone, 
excludes  habitual  application  to  any  foreign  business. 

These  considerations  go  to  show  that  the  example  of  Paul  has 
not  unfrequently  been  misused  by  the  ministry  in  justifying 
their  engagement  in  secular  pursuits,  and  by  the  Church  in  per- 
mitting them  to  do  it. 

2>.  The  third  and  only  remaining  cause  which  we  shall  allege 
for  the  fact  under  consideration,  is  one  which,  though  special 
and  local  in  its  bearing,  exerts  a  controlling  influence.  It  is  to 
be  found  in  a  condition  of  the  Church  induced  by  the  precedents 
established  by  some  of  our  venerable  fathers  in  the  ministry  of 
a  former  generation.  They  founded  churches  which  were  either 
too  poor  or  too  little  trained  to  yield  them  at  once  an  adequate 
support.  In  order  to  enable  them  to  minister  to  these  beloved 
flocks,  they  betook  themselves  to  temporal  pursuits;  but  unfor- 
tunately the  state  of  things  which  they  thus  inaugurated,  and 
which  ought  to  have  been  temporary,  has  become  in  many 
instances  the  permanent  condition  of  our  churches.  In  regard 
to  this  matter  wo  have  three  remarks  to  make.  The  first  is,  that 
it  is  far  from  our  intention  to  derogate  one  iota  from  the  honor 
due  them  as  the  laborious  pioneers  of  our  Church.  They  were 
good  men  and  true,  and  their  memory  is  deservedly  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  by  their  survivors  and  the  descendants  of  those 
who  sat  under  their  ministry.  The  second  is,  that  though  good 
and  true  men,  they  were  fallible  men,  and,  be  it  said  with  all 
deference,  committed  an  error  which  has  entailed  most  unhappy 
results  upon  the  Church.  That  error  was,  not  that  in  defect  of 
adequate  support  from  their  poor  or  untrained  charges  they 
labored  with  their  own  hands  to  secure  it;  but  it  was,  that  they 
failed  subsequently  to  indoctrinate  their  people  in  their  scriptural 
duty  in  this  matter,  so  that  they  might  themselves  have  ulti- 
mately retired  from  secular  avocations,  and  have  saved  their 
successors  from  the  necessity  which  they  themselves  encountered 
in  an  infantile  condition  of  the  churches.  The  fact  is  that  they 
virtually  perpetuated  that  infantile  condition,  so  far  as  their 
example  went;  and   all   the  force  of  their  character  and  the 
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honor  rendered  justly  in  other  respects  to  their  ministry,  tend 
to  hinder  the  emergence  of  the  Church  from  that  imperfect 
state.  Their  example  is  now  appealed  to  as  against  those  who 
labor  to  promote  a  more  scriptural  order  of  things.  The  third 
remark  is,  that,  as  our  Saviour  has  instructed  us  to  call  no  man 
master  or  father,  we  should  refuse  to  be  brought  into  bondage  to 
the  errors  even  of  these  good  and  holy  men,  and  endeavor  to 
emancipate  ourselves  from  a  yoke  which  they  ought  not  to  have 
imposed.  One  is  our  Master — even  Christ.  He  has  laid  upon 
the  Church  and  the  ministry  an  obligation  which  no  human 
authority  however  exalted  can  destroy,  no  human  example  how- 
ever revered  can  impair.  He  hath  ordained  that  they  who- 
preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel.  That  is  our  law^ 
The  Church  and  the  ministry  should  alike  strive  to  reach  a  better 
and  more  scriptural  condition  than  that  which  has  thus  come 
down  to  us  from  a  former  generation.  "Hoary-headed  error," 
said  a  great  writer,  "is  not  on  that  account  the  more  venerable. "^ 
If  this  be  an  error  it  ought  to  be  removed,  even  though  it  be 
hung  round  with  precedents  and  grey  with  age.  And  an  error — 
a  grave  and  ruinous  error — it  is,  if  there  be  justice  in  man, 
truth  in  the  Scriptures  and  authority  in  Christ. 

III.  What,  then,  is  the  practical  conclusion  to  which  we  are 
driven  by  the  discussion  of  this  subject  ?  It  is,  that  it  is  alike  the 
duty  of  ministers  thoroughly  to  consecrate  themselves  to  their 
one  great  and  peculiar  work,  and  of  the  churches  to  furnish 
them  a  comfortable  support  in  the  prosecutiorj  of  that  work. 
The  responsibility  of  both  the  ministry  and  the  Church  in  this 
solemn  business  is  primarily  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  view 
of  the  call  which  he  has  given  the  minister  to  do  this  work,  of  its 
stupendous  import,  its  multiplied  and  arduous  functions,  of  the 
consuming  demands  which  it  makes  upon  his  time,  attention,  and 
energy;  in  view  of  the  injurious  effect  likely  to  be  exerted  upon 
his  ministry  by  his  engagement  in  worldly  avocations,  and  of  the 
ordinance  of  Christ  that  he  should  seek  support  from  the 
Church,  it  is  evident  that  nothing  but  a  stringent  necessity,  or 
the  vindication  of  his  ministerial  character  from  unjust  imputa- 
tions, will  warrant  him  in  turning  even  partly  aside  from  it  to 
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secular  pursuits.  No  other  pleas  will  excuse  him  for  slighting 
his  proper  work  when  he  is  confronted  bj  its  tremendous  respon- 
sibilities, and  stands  side  by  side  with  his  flock  of  deathless  souls 
before  the  final  bar.  On  the  other  hand,  in  view  of  the  impera- 
tive law  of  Christ,  that  they  who  preach  the  gospel  should  hve 
of  the  gospel,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  the  minister's  conse- 
crating himself  entirely  to  the  service  of  the  Master  and  the 
good  of  the  Church  without  a  comfortable  support,  nothing  will 
discharge  a  church  from  its  duty  in  the  premises  but  an  inabiUty 
created  by  unavoidable  indigence.  No  precedents  of  the  past 
by  whatever  names  supported,  no  plea  of  imaginary  poverty,  no 
husbandry  of  resources  for  the  luxurious  maintenance  of  fami- 
lies, no  accumulation  of  property  to  be  squandered  by  those  who 
wrought  not  for  it,  no  thoughtless  inattention  to  the  claims  of 
Jesus  and  his  cause,  will  avail  a  church  when  it  looks  in  the  face 
of  the  impartial  Judge,  and  of  His  badly-treated  servants  in  the 
blazing  light  of  that  judicial  day.  Sacrifice,  self-sacrifice,  ought 
to  be  the  law  of  the  ministry  and  of  the  Church,  as  it  was  the 
law  of  the  life  and  of  the  death  of  their  common  Saviour.  What 
is  needed  is,  that  the  lesson  of  his  Cross  should  be  more  deeply 
enstamped  upon  all  our  hearts.  Spirit  of  Jesus,  take  us  daily 
to  that  Cross,  and  imbue  us  with  the  self-sacrificing  devotion, 
sympathy,  and  love  of  him  "who  gave  himself  for  us"  there  ! 

But  there  is  also  a  secondary  obligation  which  the  ministry 
and  the  €hurch  reciprocally  sustain.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  church  will  make  efforts  to  support  a  minister  who,  instead 
of  consecrating  himself  to  its  service,  is  doing  well  for  himself 
by  employing  his  energies  in  a  secular  pursuit ;  nor  is  it  to  be 
expected  that  a  minister  will  consecrate  himself  to  the  service  of 
a  church  which  fails  to  provide  for  himself  and  his  family  the 
necessaries  of  life — food,  raiment,  shelter,  and  the  means  of 
educating  his  children.  What  then  ?  Must  there  be  a  dead- 
lock? Not  necessarily.  There  is  one  remedy  for  this  difiiculty — 
it  is  that  both  ministers  and  churches  should  do  their  duty,  and 
do  it  simultaneously.  Let  the  minister,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
strong  faith,  throw  himself  upon  the  people  of  Christ;  let  him 
judiciously  train   them  by  instruction  from  the  pulpit  and  by 
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practical  measures,  in  the  grace,  the  privilege,  the  duty  of  giving 
themselves  and  their  substance  to  the  cause  of  the  Lord  Jesus ; 
let  the  chief  motive  appealed  to  be  a  love  which  responds  to  the 
dying  love  of  Christ,  and  the  manner  of  impressing  it  one  of 
manifest  affection  to  the  souls  of  his  people;  and  then  let  him 
resort  to  a  secular  employment  only  when  he  is  convinced  of 
the  inability  of  his  flock  to  support  him,  or  when  his  church, 
though  able  to  sustain  him,  drives  him  from  his  scriptural  position 
by  its  invincible  penuriousness  and  disobedience  to  the  law  of 
Christ.  Because  a  people  at  first  declines  to  guarantee  a  com- 
petent support,  let  him  not  at  once  make  other  arrangements  to 
secure  it.  He  should  begin  with  the  understanding  that  he  on 
his  part  will  do  his  duty.  He  should  set  his  people  the  example 
of  consecration,  of  faith,  of  liberality  in  proportion  to  his 
means,  and  leaning  on  them  should  look  to  God  to  incline  their 
hearts  to  give  him  his  daily  bread.  We  cannot  but  feel  per- 
suaded, that  if  a  minister  should  thus  endeavor  to  comply  with 
the  divine  call  which  sets  him  apart  to  God's  work,  neither  God 
nor  the  Christian  people  would  allow  him  to  suffer.  At  any  rate 
it  is  worth  the  trial.  Nay,  there  are  those  who  have  tried  it,  and 
have  not  been  disappointed.  Oh,  the  measureless  power  of  a 
simple  faith  in  God,  and  a  Christ-like  love  to  men ! 

On  the  other  hand,  let  the  churches  in  a  like  spirit  of  faith 
make  sacrifices  to  furnish  a  competent  support  to  their  minis- 
ters; let  them  divest  them  thus  of  all  necessity  for  turning  aside 
to  worldly  pursuits.  There  is  no  church  with  a  fair  number  of 
members  and  a  moderate  share  of  this  world's  goods  which 
cannot  do  this.  All  that  is  wanted  is  faith  and  love.  Had  we 
faith  as  great  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  we  should  say  to  the 
mountains.  Depart,  and  they  would  go.  Had  we  faith  in  the 
promises  of  the  eternal  covenant,  we  should,  without  fear  of 
loss,  give  of  our  substance  to  him  who  indeed  calls  us  to  the 
Mount  of  Sacrifice,  but  illuminates  it  in  the  light  of  that  immor- 
tal word,  "  Jehovah-jireh."  A  little  faith  in  him  to  w^hom  all 
power  is  committed,  who  holds  the  reins  of  universal  dominion, 
whose  are  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills,  the  beasts  of  the  forest, 
the  fulness  of  the  sea,  and   the  countless  treasures  of  earth  and 
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heaven,  "what  church  that  had  it  would  hesitate  to  give  of  its 
earthly  substance  to  Him  through  fear  of  privation  and  want? 
And  had  we  that  love  for  Jesus  which  impels  us  to  provide  for 
the  physical  necessities  of  our  wives  and  children,  we  could  not 
withhold  our  means  from  him  who,  in  the  persons  of  his  servants 
in  the  gospel,  throws  himself  upon  the  liberality  of  his  people. 
Had  we  a  little  of  that  love  to  him  which  led  him  -  to  die  for  us, 
we  should  deem  no  sacrifice  too  great  to  be  made  for  the  support 
of  his  gospel  and  the  advancement  of  his  kingdom. 


\ 
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ARTICLE  II. 


CHIIISTIANITY  AND  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY. 


Christianity  and  G-reek  Philosophy ;  or,  The  Relation  hetween 
Spontaneous  and  Reflective  Thought  in  Greece,  and  the  Positive 
Teaching  of  Christand  his  Apostles.  By  B.  F.  Cocker,  D.  D., 
Professor  of  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Michigan.     New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers.     1870. 

This  is  a  work  of  learning,  and  exhibits  skill  and  ingenuity  in 
its  arrangement.  It  treats  of  an  interesting  subject  which  has 
divided  eminent  theologians  for  centuries.  The  more  our  atten- 
tion has  been  drawn  to  the  work  before  us,  the  more  are  we 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  giving  it  a  full  and  impartial 
examination.  The  author's  mind  is  richly  stored;  and  while  we 
admire  the  magnificent  temple  reared  by  his  talent  and  labor, 
yet  we  regret  that,  in  its  structure,  he  has  worked  up  many 
materials  too  nearly  assimilated  to  the  perishable  matter  of  the 
Pantheon,  and  its  inner  courts  adorned  with  too  many  images  of 
Pagan  philosophy,  to  bear  the  touch  of  Christian  truth. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  moral  philosophy,  which  ought  to 


*We  give  place  to  this  article,  so  excellent  in  some  aspects,  without  com- 
mitting onrselves  to  its  philosophy. — Eds.  S.  P.  R. 
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teach  Christian  truth,  comes  to  us  under  so  many  disguises,  and 
in  such  protean  shapes,  as  to  require  the  most  minute  and  accu- 
rate inspection  before  allowing  it  to  be  presented  to  minds  unused 
to  logical  methods  of  investigation. 

If  some  master  does  not  arise  to  expose  the  errors  of  the 
schools  of  moral  philosophy  and  theology  of  the  present  day, 
and  rescue  truth  from  the  absurdities  which  surround  it,  the 
time  is  not  distant  when  they  will  have  misled  the  human  mind 
into  infidelity,  and  developed  opinions  shadowing  forth  the  most 
distressing  state  of  public  as  well  as  individual  corruption. 

The  manner  in  which  the  author  discusses  the  questions  em- 
braced in  his  work  is  to  reverse  the  order  in  which  he  states 
the  subjects;  commencing  with  the  alternative  part,  "or,  The 
Relation  between  Spontaneous  and  Reflective  Thought  in  Greece, 
and  the  Positive  Teaching  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles." 

We  will  not  explain  the  terms  spontaneous  and  reflective 
thought  as  used  in  philosophy.  But  why  apply  them  to  Grecian 
philosophy,  more  than  to  the  superstitions  of  the  Hindoo  widow 
who  consents  to  bo  burned  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband ; 
or  the  more  inhuman  mother  who  dedicates  her  child  a  sacrifice 
to  the  waters  of  the  Ganges?  for  such  acts  are  the  result  of 
spontaneous  or  reflective  thought,  though  not  "in  Greece." 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  Bible  is  the  corner-stone  of  the 
only  system  of  moral  philosophy  that  can  be  presented  as  entirely 
true  and  utterly  impervious  to  sophistry. 

Let  us  view  Christianity  and  Greek  philosophy,  and  see  what 
similarity  exists  between  them ;  and  if  we  show  that  there  is  none, 
then  we  have  but  little  to  say  about  "spontaneous  and  reflective 
thought  in  Greece."  The  Jewish  and  the  Christian  religion  is 
the  same — this  no  theologian  will  dispute;  nor  can  it  be  denied 
thatj  amidst  the  darkness  of  the  universal  fall,  God  selected  the 
Hebrews  as  the  source  of  that  gospel  light  which  w^as  to  spread 
to  the  Gentile  nations. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  there  was  no  medium  of  com- 
munication, before  the  advent,  with  that  religion  which  led  to 
Christ,  but  through  the  Abrahamic  covenant.  If  we  succeed  in 
this,  we  will  have  gone  far  in  pointing  out  the  leading  errors  in 
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Dr.  Cocker's  work,  if  indeed  it  does  not  overthrow  his  theories. 
As  respects  a  future  state,  the  corruptions  of  the  heathen  were 
not  only  gross  and  revolting,  but  imperfect  and  false.  How 
could  a  philosophy  thus  tinctured,  tainted,  and  corrupted,  lead 
to  any  conception  of  Christ?  What  was  their  Tartarus?  What 
the  despairing  thirst  of  Tantalus?  What  was  there  in  the  eter- 
nal stone  moistened  with  the  ceaseless  sweat  of  Sisyphus?  What 
was  there  in  the  endless  gnawing  of  the  vulture  on  the  liver  of 
the  offending  Prometheus?  Nothing  even  that  could  illustrate 
the  ideal  suffering  of  the  body  with  the  reality  of  suffering  souls. 
And  there  was  scarcely  any  thing  in  their  Elysian  pictures  that 
was  not  gross  and  sensual,  without  one  ray  of  spirituality. 

We  will  demonstrate  how,  under  the  Abrahamic  covenant, 
Pagans  were  brought  to  Christ,  the  great  central  figure  and 
light  of  Jewish  theology.  As  we  trace  this  chain,  which  was 
ultimately  to  encircle  the  Gentile  nations,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  was  a  golden  link  which  was  to  unite  the  nations  of  the 
world;  this  was  John  the  Baptist  raising  his  voice  in  the  wilder- 
ness, the  great  object  of  whose  mission  was  to  show  the  connec- 
tion between  the  old  and  the  new  dispensation — the  leading 
principle  of  the  former  being  comprised  in  the  sentence,  "Fear 
God  and  keep  his  commandments;"  as  a  leading  principle  in  the 
latter  is,  "Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt  be 
saved."  But  John,  the  forerunner  of  Christ,  never  spoke  of 
Socrates  or  Plato ;  nor  Paul,  of  Demosthenes  ;  nor  Jesus  of  any 
writers  save  Moses  and  the  prophets. 

The  errors  of  the  work  before  us  can  be  easily  exposed  by  an 
examination  of  its  principles  of  moral  philosophy,  though  more 
palpably  demonstrable  by  its  departure  from  Christian  theology. 
The  alternative  of  the  title  *'or,  The  Relation  between  Spon- 
taneous and  Reflective  Thought  in  Greece,  and  the  Positive- 
Teaching  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,"  as  connected  with  Chris- 
tianity and  Greek  philosophy,  is  not  only  suggestive  of  great 
errors,  but  fraught  with  mischief.  The  human  mind,  left  either 
to  spontaneous  or  reflective  thought,  is  essentially  prone  to  wickr 
edness.  Modern  history  is  fearfully  full  of  instances  of  culti- 
vated intellects  seeking  to  obscure  the  truths  of  Christianity 
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beneath  the  mists  and  shadows  of  moral  and  intellectual  philoso- 
phy, as  we  find  them  trained  and  trimmed  by  human  speculation, 
and  the  agency  of  spontaneous  and  reflective  thought.  It  is  at 
this  point  our  author  has,  no  doubt  unintentionally,  thrown  open 
the  door  to  absolute  infidelity,  by  giving  strength  and  currency 
to  an  argument  which  can  and  will  be  used  with  a  view  of 
breaking  down,  if  possible,  not  only  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  the  very  necessity  of  revelation.  It  might  indeed 
form  one  of  the  most  acute  sophistries  of  the  followers  of 
Morell's  theory  against  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 

That  it  may  be  seen  we  do  the  author  no  injustice,  we  make 
the  following  quotations  from  his  own  writings,  and  from  the 
authors  he  has  followed. 

"  Therefore  the  preparatory  office  of  Greek  religion  and  Greek 
philosophy,  is  fully  recognised  by  Paul  in  his  address  to  the 
Athenians."* 

Speaking  of  St.  Paul,  he  quotes  from  Merivale:  He  thus 
"recognised  the  Spirit  of  God  brooding  over  the  fall  of  heathen- 
ism, and  fructifying  the  spiritual  element  in  the  heart  even  of 
natural  man.  He  feels  that  in  these  human  principles  there 
were  some  final  adumbrations  of  the  divine,  and  he  looked  for 
their  firmer  delineation  to  the  figure  of  that  gracious  Master, 
higher  and  holier  than  many  whom  he  contemplated  in  his  own 
imagination,  and  whom  he  was  about  to  present  to  them."t 

This  is  the  view  Merivale  attributes  to  St.  Paul.  We  will 
see  whether  the  apostle  ever  authorised  any  one  thus  to  speak 
for  him,  though  our  author  adopts  the  opinion  of  Merivale. 

Dr.  Cocker,  in  contending  that  Greek  philosophy  was  propae- 
deutic of  Christianity,  says,  p.  473,  *'  This  function  of  ancient 
philosophy  is  distinctly  recognised  by  many  of  the  greatest  of  the 
fathers,  as  Justin  Martyr,  Clement,  Origen,  Augustine,  and 
Theodoret.  Justin  Martyr  believed  that  a  ray  of  the  divine 
Logos  shone  on  the  mind  of  the  heathen,  and  that  the  human 


*Cocker's  Christianity  aud  Greek  Philosophy,  p.  473. 
fMerivale's  Conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  p.   78- 
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soul  instinctively  turned  toward  God  as  the  plant  towards  the 
sun.  'Every  race  of  them  participated  in  the  word.  And  they 
who  lived  with  the  word  were  Christians,  even  if  they  were  held 
to  be  godless,  as  for  exannple  among  the  Greeks,  Socrates  and 
Heraclitus,  and  those  like  them.'*  Clement  taught  that  *  phi- 
losophy, before  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  was  necessary  to  the 
Greeks  for  righteousness,  and  how  it  proved  useful  for  godliness, 
being  a  sort  of  preliminary  discipline  for  those  who  reap  the 
fruits  of  faith  through  demonstration.  Perhaps  we  may  say  that 
it  was  given  to  the  Greeks  with  this  special  object,  for  it  brought 
the  Greek  nation  to  Christ,  as  the  law  brought  the  Hebrews. 'f 
*  Philosophy  was  given  as  a  peculiar  testament  to  the  Greeks, 
as  forming  the  basis  of  the  Christian  philosTophy.'.];  Referring 
to  the  "words  of  Paul,  Origen  says  the  truths  which  philosophers 
taught  were  from  God,  for  *  God  manifested  these  to  them,  and 
all  things  that  have  been  nobly  said.'§  Origen,  Jerome,  Eu- 
sebius,  Clement,  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  Christ  himself 
revealed  his  own  high  prerogatives  to  the  gifted  Grecians.  From 
this  hypothesis,  however,  the  facts  of  the  case  compel  them  to 
make  some  abatement. "|| 

Among  the  modern  writers  with  whom  our  author  identifies 
himself,  may  be  mentioned  such  eminent  names  as  Cudworth, 
Neander,  Trench,  Merivale,  SchafF,  and  Ave  regret  to  say  also 
the  distinguished  French  writer,  Pressenscj,  whom  he  thus  quotes: 
"It  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  importance  of  Greek  phi- 
losophy when  viewed  as  a  preparation  to  Christianity." 

These  extracts  show  the  point  to  which  Dr.  Cocker  would  * 
bring  his  readers,  and  can  be  succinctly  stated  by  a  quotation 
he  makes  from  Theodoret :  That  "  if  the  race  of  Abraham  re- 
ceived the  divine  law  and  the  gift  of  prophecy,  the  God  of  the 
universe  led  other  nations  to  piety  by  natural  revelation  and 
the  spectacle  of  nature."     Is  not  this  rationalism? 

*First  Apology,  Ch.  XLVI. 

fStromata,  Bk.  ],  Ch.  V. 

tib.  Bk.  VI.,  Ch.  VIII. 

§Z>c  CivitateDehBk.  11,  Ch.  VII. 

II Cocker,  p.  476. 
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We  do  not  think  that  our  author  goes  to  the  extreme  of 
Butler,  to  whom  he  refers  as  holding  the  opinion  that  Plato  was 
partially  inspired,  a  position  we  readily  acknowledge  our 
inability  to  appreciate,  as  we  are  satisfied  that  God  has  never 
left  his  work  partially  executed ;  yet  we  think  him  inconsistent 
in  not  following  his  distinguished  associate,  from  whom  he 
imbibes  his  philosphy,  to  his  logical  conclusions,  especially  as  he 
attempts  with  him  to  harmonize  philosophy  and  revelation  upon 
pure  rationalistic  principles. 

If  philosophy  brought  the  Gentile  nations  to  Christ,  as  did  the 
Abrahamic  covenant  the  believing  Jews,  it  was  the  result  of  an 
exercise  of  the  mind,  and  as  such  requires  an  acknowledgment 
of  a  most  intimate  connection  between  heathen  philosophy  and 
revelation ;  or  what  is  more  unscriptural,  it  either  reduces  HebrcAv 
theology  to  the  level  of  heathen  philosophy,  or  elevates  the 
latter  to  equal  dignity  with  the  sublime  teachings  of  the  inspired 
lawgiver  of  the  Hebrews.  Let  us  see  where  the  logical  sequence 
of  such  teaching  would  carry  human  belief.  What  is  mythology? 
Upon  what  principle  of  philosophy  does  it  rest  ?  It  is  not  allied 
to  theology.  It  is  clearly  the  fruit  of  mental  philosophy.  The 
word  mythos  means  a  fable;  but  it  was  a  method  used  by  Pagan 
writers  to  illustrate  moral  truth,  by  the  substitution  of  a  person 
or  an  animal  to  represent  a  principle,  or  sentiment,  or  passion. 
Intellectually  it  is  a  beautiful  conception,  and  illustrates  the 
desire  of  the  mind  after  some  fountain  from  which  to  trace  the 
streams  of  human  sentiment,  as  well  as  of  the  human  passions. 
In  its  fruitfulness  we  have  the  Pantheon,  of  the  earth,  earthy, 
crowded  with  gods  and  goddesses  of  every  sin ;  and  represent- 
ing the  avocations  and  passions  of  men,  but  with  no  desire  to 
worship  the  true  God.  Turn  for  a  moment  to  Mount  Olympus. 
Is  it  not  represented  as  being  vexed  with  scenes  of  violence,  anger, 
envy,  strife,  intrigue,  and  licentiousness  ?  This  was  the  intel- 
lectual product  of  Greek  philosophy;  but  what  doctrine  has 
come  down  to  mortals  from  Olympian  heights  to  ensure  even 
virtue  in  a  human  sense?  The  ambitious  knelt  at  the  shrine  of 
Jupiter;  the  avaricious  worshipped  Mercury;  the  lovers  of 
pleasure  courted  the  propitious  smiles  of  Apollo  and  Minerva; 
VOL.  XXIII.,  NO.  2 — 3.. 
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the  warlike  yielded  homage  to  Mars;  while  multitudes  fell  into 
the  arms  of  Venus.  This  is  mythology;  and  Grecian  philosophy 
yielded  to  its  empire,  as  it  is  even  the  law  of  the  wicked  to  this 
day.  The  refined  Athenians  erected  an  altar  to  Ate,  the  god- 
dess of  hatred  and  revenge;  who,  expelled  from  Olympus  on 
account  of  her  wickedness,  is  even  to  this  day  honored  on  earth 
Avith  an  almost  universal  obedience.  This  is  a  part  of  the  un- 
christian creed  of  the  world;  hatred  and  revenge  are  deified 
among  men.  This  is  Grecian  philosophy.  This  was  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  great  cities  of  the  old  world.  Where  are  those  cities 
now?  What  the  result  of  their  philosophy?  The  Athenians 
mocked  when  Paul  talked  about  the  resurrection  of  the  dead; 
the  doctrines  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  of  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments;  of  the  one  self-existent,  eternal, 
invisible  God.  Such  Christianity  was  rejected  by  Grecian  phi- 
losophy; and  indignantly  spurned  by  the  poets,  the  philosophers, 
the  statesmen,  and  we  may  say  by  that  ubiquitous  class  known 
as  the  politicians. 

Christ  was  unknown  by  the  light  of  nature,  and  surely  our 
author  would  not  contend  that  natural  theology  was  designed 
by  the  Creator  to  bring  any  people  to  Christ;  either  objectively, 
by  looking  to  the  material  world ;  or  subjectively,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  nature's  moral  teaching  upon  the  mind. 

The  author  presents  a  strange  view  from  the  text  embraced  in 
Acts  xvii.  22-31.  More  especially  from  the  23d  verse,  which 
reads:  "For  as  I  passed  by,  and  beheld  your  devotions,  I  found 
an  altar  with  the  inscription,  to  the  unknown  God.  AVhom 
therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship,  him  declare  I  unto  you." 

The  author  contends  that,  by  the  ignorance  in  which  the 
Greeks  were  placed,  by  a  philosophy  which  induced  them  to 
worship  an  unknown  God,  they  were  in  truth  and  in  spirit 
worshipping  the  true  God.  This  is  the  logical  conclusion  drawn 
from  his  premises.  The  Greeks  had  no  knowledge  of  the  true 
God,  nor  belief  in  him,  and  placed  an  inscription  among  their 
idols  to  a  God  they  knew  nothing  about ;  yet  the  author  would 
have  his  readers  believe  they  were  worshipping  the  true  God. 
In  answer  to  this  St.  Paul  has  said,  *'  The  world  by  wisdom 
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knew  not  God."  (1  Cor.  i.  21.)  And  in  express  interpretation 
of  the  point  under  consideration,  St.  Paul  has  also  said:  "Whom 
therefore  ye  worship,  though  ye  know  him  not,  him  declare  I 
unto  you." 

Greek  philosophy  was  developed  by  human  education,  unas- 
sisted by  revelation  :  there  is  no  ray  of  divinity  lighting  up  its 
daik  and  dreary  pathway;  and  being  so  opposed  to  Christianity, 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  it  was  designed  by  God  to  lead 
the  Gentile  nations  to  Christ.  There  was  but  one  way  for  them 
to  be  saved,  that  was  by  adopting  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews. 
All  men  are  by  nature  opposed  to  Christ,  and  if  left  to  them- 
selves would  be  lost.  Before  the  foundation  of  the  world  was 
laid,  God  proposed  to  save  his  people  through  Christ,  and 
arranged  the  plan,  Avhich  was  through  the  Abrahamic  covenant 
until  the  advent. 

Man  could  adopt  no  plan  before  the  advent  that  would  lead 
the  Gentile  nations  to  Christ.  His  free  agency  in  spiritual  mat- 
ters was  destroyed  by  the  fall;  God  provided  the  only  scheme 
for  man's  believing  in  Christ,  which  was  communicated  to  the 
Jews  before  he  was  revealed  in  the  gospel.  The  argument  from 
the  inscription,  "To  the  unknown  God,"  which  our  author  uses 
as  designed  to  represent  the  true  God,  is  the  most  patent  petitio 
principii  we  have  ever  seen. 

If  the  true  God  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  why  did  they 
worship  such  a  Pantheon  of  false  Gods  ?  It  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising to  find  what  strange  views  have  been  promulgated  by 
eminent  writers  in  sustaining  the  position  held  by  Dr.  Cocker. 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  view  of  the  term,  "unknown  God,"  is  very 
unsatisfactory.  He  thinks  that  St.  Paul  used  it  as  a  skilful  pa- 
ronomasia. "Assuming  it  as  a  truth,"  he  says,  "as  the  true 
God  was  not  known  by  them,  and  that  there  was  an  altar  dedi- 
cated to  the  unknotvn  God,  his  God  was  that  God  whose  nature 
and  operations  he  now  proceeded  to  declare.  By  this  fine  term 
he  eluded  the  force  of  the  law  which  made  it  a  capital  offence  to 
introduce  any  new  god  into  the  State,  and  of  the  breach  of 
which  he  was  charged ;  and  that  he  showed  that  he  was  bringing 
neither  a  new  god  nor  a  new  worship  among  them,  but  only 
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explaining  the  worship  of  one  already  acknowledged  by  the 
State,  though  not  yet  known."  Clarke's  Commentary,  Acts 
xvii.  23. 

We  regret  that  so  wise  a  man  as  Dr.  Clarke  should  attempt  to 
convict  St.  Paul  of  a  play  upon  words;  in  no  other  sense  can  we 
understand  the  term  paronomasia.  The  question  is  of  too  much 
importance  to  be  thus  treated;  nor  can  we  suppose  that  one  sent 
by  God  would  have  resorted  to  such  subterfuge. 

Thomas  Scott  on  this  point  appears  much  more  judicious. 
Speaking  of  the  term  "unknown  God,"  he  says:  *'It  is  attested  by 
many  writers  that  there  was  such  an  altar;  and  some  think,  that 
having  imported  the  deities  and  worship  of  most  other  nations, 
they  had  erected  this  altar  to  the  God  of  the  Jews,  who  was 
always  spoken  of  as  invisible  and  incomprehensible,  and  whose 
name  the  Jews  themselves  scrupled  to  mention.  Various  other 
conjectures  have  been  formed;  but  perhaps,  after  multiplying 
their  deities  to  the  utmost,  some  of  them  suspected  that  there 
was  one  God  superior  to  all  their  idols,  of  whom  yet  they  had  no 
knowledge;  and  therefore  they  prevailed  to  have  an  altar  dedi- 
cated to  him  also."  Scott's  Com.,  Acts  xvii.  23. 

The  Scriptures  inform  us  that  the  Hebrew  race  was  selected 
by  the  Almighty  as  his  chosen  people,  and  for  them  the  Abra- 
haraic  covenant  was  made.  The  Christian  religion  was  first  in- 
troduced to  the  Jews.  The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
essential  to  the  constitution  of  the  Jewish  State;  they  were 
received  by  the  Jews  as  of  divine  authority,  and  as  such  were 
published  and  preserved.  The  prophecies,  which  are  the  result 
of  divine  communication  from  God  to  man,  are  full  and  explicit 
as  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  The  Jewish  religion  was  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others  as  alone  inculcating  the  worship  of 
the  only  living  God.  No  believer  of  the  Bible  denies  its  perfect 
suitableness  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed.  The 
promise  that  through  Abraham  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
should  be  blessed,  excludes  all  ground  for  supposing,  after  God 
had  instituted  a  plan  of  salvation  through  the  Jews  for  all  the 
families  of  the  earth,  that  the  mere  intellectual  suggestions  of  a 
wicked  nation  could  exercise  the  slightest  influence  in  bringing 
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any  people  to  Christ,  or  preparing  them  for  the  reception  of  the 
Saviour. 

There  was  a  devout  man  in  Jerusalem  waiting  for  the  conso- 
lation of  Israel;  he  came  by  the  Spirit  unto  the  temple,  and 
when  the  child  Jesus  was  brought  in  he  took  him  up  in  his  arms 
and  blessed  God,  and  alluded  to  the  light  to  lighten  the  Gentles, 
and  the  glory  of  his  people  Israel.  What  light  had  the  Gen- 
tiles before  this  period,  other  than  the  faith  of  the  believing 
Jew,  which  could  bring  them  to  Christ,  or  prepare  them  to 
believe  in  Christ  after  the  advent?  Simeon  was  moved  by 
the  Spirit,  and  the  same  Spirit  was  to  lighten  the  Gentiles. 
Luke  xi. 

If  we  duly  appreciate  the  nature  of  faith,  so  beautifully  set 
forth  in  the  11th  chapter  of  Hebrews,  without  which  we  cannot 
please  God,  and  observe  how  it  was  communicated  to  man,  we 
think  any  one  will  be  satisfied  that  the  mere  intellectuality  of 
philosophy  could  have  no  agency  in  preparing  the  mind  of  a 
nation  to  believe  in  Christ.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  any  analogy 
between  Christian  theology  and  Greek  philosophy ;  yet  all  theo- 
logians admit  the  connection  between  Judaism  and  Christianity; 
and  it  is  manifest  that  there  was  an  antagonism  between  Juda- 
ism and  Grecian  philosophy.  Christ  stood  to  the  Jews  the  centre 
of  prophetic  light;  but  no  where  does  it  appear  that  he  thus 
stood  to  the  Gentiles,  except  through  prophetic  influence. 

The  sacraments  of  the  Jews  were  in  many  instances  typical  of 
ours.  "And  all  were  baptised  unto  Moses  in  the  sea;  and  all 
(lid  eat  the  same  spiritual  meat;  and  all  did  drink  the  same 
spiritual  drink ;  for  they  drank  of  that  spiritual  rock  that  fol- 
lowed them,  and  that  rock  was  Christ."   1  Cor.  x.  2,  3,  4,  5. 

*'  It  was  the  will  of  God  that  the  Jews  should  bo  instructed 
by  these  prophecies,  so  that  they  might  direct  their  eyes  to 
Christ  whenever  they  wanted  deliverance."  Calvin's  Inst.,  Vol. 
1,  p.  311.  Was  it  not  through  these  same  prophecies,  and  these 
alone,  that  the  Gentiles  could  be  prepared  for  the  coming  of 
Christ,  or  believe  in  a  future  salvation  before  the  advent? 

We  come  now  to  a  question  of  vast  interest,  which  if  present- 
ed scripturally  will  destroy  the  favorite  argument  of  Dr.  Cocker, 
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and  answer  the  repeated  inquiry,  What  was  the  ultimate  end  of 
the  Gentiles  ?  No  man  can  answer  it  more  scripturally  than 
Calvin;  "Since  the  fall  of  the  first  man,  no  knowledge  of  God, 
without  the  Mediator,  has  ever  been  available  to  salvation.  For 
Christ  speaks  not  of  his  own  time  only,  but  comprehends  all 
ages,  when  he  says,  that  Uhis  is  life  eternal,  to  know  thee,  the 
only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent.'  John 
xvii.  3.  And  this  aggravates  the  stupidity  of  those  who  set 
open  the  gates  of  heaven  to  all  unbelievers  and  profane  persons 
without  the  grace  of  Christ,  whom  the  Scriptures  universally 
represent  as  the  only  door  of  entrance  unto  salvation.  But  if 
any  man  would  restrict  the  declaration  of  Christ  to  the  period 
of  the  first  promulgation  of  the  gospel,  we  are  prepared  with  a 
refutation.  For  it  has  been  a  common  opinion  in  all  ages  and 
nations,  that  those  who  are  alienated  from  God  are  pronounced 
accursed,  and  children  of  wrath  cannot  please  him  without  a 
reconciliation.  Here  add  the  answer  of  Christ  to  the  woman  of 
Samaria:  'Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what;  we  know  what  we 
worship,  for  salvation  is  of  the  Jews.'  John  iv.  22.  In  these 
words  he  condemns  all  the  religions  of  the  Gentiles  as  false,  and 
assigns  a  reason  for  it:  because  under  the  law  the  Redeemer  was 
promised  only  to  the  chosen  people;  whence  it  follows  that  no 
worship  has  ever  been  acceptable  to  God,  unless  it  had  respect 
to  Christ.  Hence  also,  Paul  affirms  that  all  the  Gentiles  were 
without  God,  and  destitute  of  the  hope  of  life."  Calvin's  Inst., 
Vol.  1,  p.  307;  Ed.  Pres.  B.  P. 

It  is  pertinent  to  this  part  of  our  subject  to  remark  that,  pre- 
ceding the  apostolic  period,  the  conversion  to  Christianity  was 
confined  to  those  who  had  become  proselj^tes  to  the  Jewish 
religion,  of  which  the  history  of  Naaman  furnishes  a  beautiful 
example.  Nor  was  there  at  the  time  any  other  mode  of  being 
converted  to  God.  In  the  days  of  the  apostles  we  find  the  de- 
velopment of  a  remarkable  change  in  the  progress  of  the  gospel. 
The  disciples  had  not  at  the  time  of  the  conversion  of  Cornelius 
entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  as  to  its  extension  to 
all  nations.  They  believed  that  the  gospel  was  to  be  preached 
every  where,  but  expected  that  all  nations  would  become  Jews, 
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adopt  Jewish  rites,  and  as  Jews  become  followers  of  Christ. 
Matt,  xxviii.  19;  Mark  xvi.  15.  -'^ 

The  time  had  come  to .  correct  these  views,  and  introduce  the 
gospel  at  once  among  the  Gentiles.  Peter  was  the  favored 
person  selected  for  this  purpose.  The  10th  chapter  of  Acts 
relates  the  method  which  God  employed  to  prepare  him  to  visit 
a  Gentile  family;  and  it  also  informs  us  of  the  divine  approval 
which  followed  his  making  known  the  gospel  to  those  who  were 
found  ready  to  receive  it  without  becoming  proselytes  to  the 
Jewish  religion.  This  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  history  of 
the  conversion  of  Cornelius.  He  had  become  acquainted  with 
the  true  religion ;  but  it  is  clear  that  though  a  Gentile,  it  was  not 
under  the  previous  teaching  of  Pagan  philosophy,  but  a  divine 
influence  working  through  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  which 
brought  a  man  before  him  "in  bright  clothing,"  who  announced 
unto  the  penitent  sinner  that  his  prayer  was  heard. 

The  Old  and  New  Testaments  must  be  considered  as  a  unit, 
though  the  old  dispensation  is  annulled;  the  truth  which  it  dis- 
closes retains  its  place  as  a  part  of  revelation,  which  we  can 
only  appreciate  through  the  New  Testament.  We  see  the  land- 
marks of  the  Old  Testament  by  taking  our  position  on  the 
heights  of  the  New,  where  we  can  view  them  in  a  clearer  light ; 
but  never  could  the  beauties  of  either  be  seen  if  obscured  by 
the  impure  medium  of  Greek  philosophy.  We  trace  link  by 
link  the  Christian  Church  from  the  New  Testament  back  to  the 
days  of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets;  let  us  preserve  this  golden 
chain  free  from  the  corrosive  touch  of  human  philosophy.  This 
heavenly  connection  can  never  be  more  beautifully  nor  forcibly 
expressed  than  by  the  apostle,  "For  the  law  having  a  shadow  of 
good  things  to  come,  and  not  the  very  image  of  the  things." 
Heb.  X.  1. 

The  apostles  and  the  fathers  in  Israel  come  nearer  and  nearer 
to  each  other,  until  they  unite  in  a  loving  embrace ;  nor  is  there 
room  between  them  for  the  Pagan  ever  to  enter;  they  unite 
their  devotions  to  the  God  of  Abraham,  with  love  and  faith  to 
the  Saviour ;  no  Pagan  prayer,  no  Pagan  philosophy  can  mingle 
therewith.     It  was  never  intended  that  the  relation  of  the  old 
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to  the  new  dispensation  should  be  corrupted  by  the  idolatry  of  the 
Gentiles;  nor  illustrated,  nor  explained  by  their  philosophy. 
To  admit  that  Greek  philosophy  could  lead  the  Gentiles  to 
Christ,  would  be  an  acknowledgment  of  the  existence  of  a 
wicked  principle  intervening  between  the  divine  relationship 
which  binds  Judaism  and  Christianity  with  a  common  and  a 
kindred  tie. 

No  argument  can  shake  the  dootrine  derived  from  the  Bible  i 
that  man  in  his  present  state,  despoiled  of  freedom  of  will,  is 
subject  to  the  slavery  of  sin,  from  which  he  can  escape  only  by 
the  grace  of  God;  and  that  the  soul  has  no  faculty  of  spontane- 
ously aspiring  to  that  which  is  good,  for  it  is  too  weak  to  rise 
into  solid  affection,  or  to  excite  any  endeavor.  Calvin's  Inst., 
Bk.  II.  Ch.  II.,  XXVII. 

We  have  undertaken  to  prove  it  is  a  great  error  in  a  theologi- 
cal sense,  to  maintain  that  Greek  philosophy  had  any  agency  in 
bringing  the  Gentile  nations  to  Christ;  and  in  leaving  this  part 
of  our  subject,  we  are  gratified  in  having  our  views  of  the  Bible 
doctrine  sustained  by  that  eminent  theologian,  John  Calvin. 

This  question  involves  the  doctrine  of  free  will,  in  reference 
to  the  sinful  proclivity  of  the  human  heart,  which  Calvin  dis- 
poses of  in  the  following  lucid  manner:  *'What  reply  shall  we 
make  to  the  Lord,  who  pronounces  by  the  mouth  of  Moses,  that 
every  imagination  of  the  human  heart  is  only  evil?"  "  We  are 
all  sinners  by  nature ;  therefore  we  are  all  held  under  the  yoke 
of  sin.  Now,  if  the  whole  man  be  subject  to  the  dominion  of 
sin,  the  will,  which  is  the  principal  seat  of  it,  must  necessarily 
be  bound  with  the  firmest  bonds.  Nor  would  there  otherwise  be 
any  consistency  in  the  assertion  of  Paul,  '  That  it  is  God  that 
worketh  in  us  to  will,'  if  any  will  preceded  the  grace  of  the 
Spirit."  Calvin's  Inst.,  Bk.  II.,  Ch.  II.,  XXVII.  There  was 
no  motive  power  in  man  to  come  to  Christ,  and  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  the  Gentile  race  to  exercise  spontaneously  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  in  such  direction,  when  by  nature  they  were  im- 
pelled in  a  different  direction.  It  is  conceded  that  physical 
action,  and  even  mental  determination,  in  reference  to  subjects 
which  do  not  pertain  to  man's  relation  to  God,  may  be  subject  to 
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the  human  will ;  yet  righteousness  is  referable  to  the  special 
grace  of  God.  In  reference  to  free  will,  a  distinction  has  pre- 
vailed which  enumerates  three  kinds  of  liberty;  first,  freedom 
from  necessity ;  second,  freedom  from  sin ;  third,  freedom  from 
misery;  in  reference  to  which  Calvin  remarks:  "The  first  is 
naturally  inherent  in  man,  so  that  nothing  can  ever  deprive  him 
of  it;  the  other  two  are  lost  by  sin;  this  distinction  I  readily 
admit,  except  that  it  improperly  confounds  necessity  with  co- 
action."  "This  being  admitted,  will  place  it  beyond  all  doubt 
that  man  is  not  possessed  of  free  will  for  good  works,  unless  he 
be  assisted  by  grace,  and  that  special  grace  which  is  bestowed  on 
the  elect  by  regeneration."  Calvin's  Inst.,  Bk.  II.,  Ch.  II.,  v. 
VI.  Moses  taught  under  the  old  dispensation  a  doctrine 
exactly  the  reverse  of  that  held  by  Dr.  Cocker  and  the  many 
eminent  divines  with  whom  he  agrees.  The  Hebrew  lawgiver 
reproaches  his  own  people  for  their  forgetfulness.  He  says: 
"Thine  eyes  have  seen  the  signs,  and  those  great  miracles;  yet 
the  Lord  hath  not  given  you  a  heart  to  perceive,  and  eyes  to 
see,  and  ears  to  hear."  Deut.  xxix.  34.  But  the  Lord  promised, 
as  an  instance  of  peculiar  grace,  that  he  will  give  the  Israel- 
ites— excluding  under  the  old  dispensation  all  other  nations — 
"a  heart  to  know  him."  Jer.  xxiv.  7. 

On  this  passage  Calvin  remarks:  "Plainly  suggesting  that 
the  mind  of  man  has  no  spiritual  wisdom  any  further  than  it  is- 
enlightened  by  him.  Christ  has  also  clearly  confirmed  this  by 
his  own  declaration,  that  no  man  can  come  to  him  except  the 
Father  draw  him."   Calvin's  Inst.,  Bk.  II.,  Ch.  II.,  XX. 

In  opposition  to  the  Bible  truths  which  we  have  presented  in 
this  review,  the  reader  will  be  surprised,  when  he  is  informed 
that  Dr.  Cocker  maintains  the  opinion:  "That  *  true  light  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world'  shone  on  the 
minds  of  Anaxagoras,  and  Socrates,  and  Plato,  as  well  as  on  the 
mind  of  Abraham  and  Rahab,  Cornelius,  and  the  Syro-Phoeni- 
cian  woman,  and  in  a  higher  form,  and  with  a  clearer  and  richer 
eff'ulgence,  on  the  mind  of  Moses,  Isaiah,  Paul,  and  John.  It  is> 
not  to  be  wondered  at  then,  if,  in  the  teaching  of  Socrates  and 
Plato,  we  should  find  a  striking  harmony  of  sentiment,  and  even 
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form  of  expression,  with  some  parts  of  the  Christian  revelation." 
Christianity  and  Greek  Philosophy,  p.  459.        » 

In  support  of  the  above  position,  he  cites  Socrates  and  Plato. 
We  submit,  upon  the  authority  of  Moses,  and  John,  and  of 
Christ  himself,  that  it  is  utterly  untenable. 

Comparing  Grecian  philosophy  with  the  moral  law,  we  see  the 
adaptation  of  the  latter  to  the  ethical  exigencies  of  mankind,  and 
that  it  supplied  for  the  time  being  the  religious  necessities  of  those 
for  whom  it  was  intended.  What  good  ever  resulted  in  any  reli- 
gious sense  to  the  Grecian  nation  from  their  moral  philosophy, 
history  has  failed  to  inform  us. 

The  author  says  it  was  propaedeutic  to  the  Christian  religion. 
We  have  shown  how  unscriptural  is  such  position.  But  as  he 
has  sought  to  connect  human  wisdom  as  the  forerunner  of  Christ, 
as  a  preparatory  school  for  Christianity,  and  argued  in  support 
of  his  views  upon  the  natural  development  of  physical  and 
mental  laws,  we  propose  to  meet  him  upon  that  ground,  and  to 
fihow  that  he  has  been  as  unphilosophical  in  this  respect  as  he 
was  unscriptural  in  the  other. 

The  teachings  of  Greek  philosophy  fail  to  recognise  or 
acknowledge  faith  towards  God,  as  it  does  regeneration,  repent- 
ance, justification,  and  sanctification.  As  a  purely  intellectual 
system,  it  led  the  mind  from  the  practical  and  essential  princi- 
ples of  true  religion,  away  from  God,  away  from  Christ  as 
God  and  as  Mediator  between  God  and  man. 

In  examining  the  intellectual  bearing  of  Greek  philosophy 
upon  the  Christian  religion,  we  cannot  forget  that,  before  the 
foundation  of  this  world  was  laid,  God  proposed  to  save  his 
people  through  Christ.  lie  appointed  the  means  for  its  accom- 
plishment. The  rites  and  ceremonies  of  ancient  Israel  were  so 
disposed  by  the  will  of  God,  as  to  be  interwoven  with  the  dis- 
pensation of  grace;  but  in  no  sense  could  Greek  philosophy 
assist  the  heart  or  mind  in  coming  to  Christ.  Those  portions  of 
the  ceremonial  law  which  are  of  divine  origin,  are  admitted  to 
be  types  bearing  directly  upon  revelation.  Is  their  any  thing 
in  human  philosophy  like  the  temple  on  Mount  Moriah;  or  the 
priesthood;  or  the  rites  peculiar  to  the  Passover,  or  the  feast 
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of  Pentecost?  These  are  among  the  institutions  which  are 
of  divine  origin.  While  Pagan  philosophy  was  exercising  the 
human  mind  upon  mental  phenomena  and  all  the  various  phases 
that  reason  assumes,  was  it  ever  enlightened  by  an  illustration 
that  can  compare  with  the  sublime  faith  of  Abraham,  which 
required  no  exercise  of  the  mind  beyond  a  perfect  obedience  to 
the  will  of  God?  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato 
or  Socrates  that  can  explain  the  feelings  that  actuated  the 
^'father  of  the  faithful"  as  he  raised  the  obedient  hand  over  the 
head  of  his  son  ? 

In  the  entire  range  of  Greek  philosophy,  what  is  there  in  a 
moral  or  intellectual  sense  typical  of  a  Saviour?  Is  there  a 
problem  in  its  philosophy  that  would  prepare  the  mind  for  the 
exercise  of  faith  in  Christ?  If  there  is,  human  reason  has 
reached  the  throne  of  grace,  and  supplied  the  place  of  revelation. 

It  is  not  contended  that  the  mission  of  the  divine  lawgiver 
was  limited  in  its  influence  to  the  Jews.  In  a  typical  sense  it  was 
designed  for  mankind,  and  logically  speaking  our  author  must 
exclude  it  from  the  Gentile  world  before  he  substitutes  any  effort 
of  the  human  mind  in  its  place.       — 

To  whom  were  the  oracles  of  God  committed  ?  Paul  tells  us 
to  the  Jews.  Is  there  any  allusion  to  the  Gentiles,  or  Greek  phi- 
losophy ?  We  are  informed  by  holy  writ  that  God  was  angry 
with  the  Israelites  for  serving  other  gods.  Judges  x.  13.  Yet 
our  author  would  have  us  believe  that  a  philosophy  which  recog- 
nised other  gods  among  the  Gentiles  would  prepare  the  mind  to 
believe  in  Christ.  Here  we  may  appropriately  notice,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  above  reference  to  Judges  x.  13,  that  as  late  as  198 
B.  C,  Judea  passed  under  the  rule  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  and 
during  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  a  bloody  war  ensued, 
occasioned  by  the  effort  of  Antiochus  to  force  upon  the  Jews  the 
worship  of  the  heathen  gods ;  but  under  the  determined  resist- 
ance of  Mattathias,  and  his  son  Judas,  styled  Maccabee,  they 
successfully  defended  the  altar  of  the  true  God.  1  Maccabees. 
At  this  period"  Greek  power  had  waned  before  the  Roman  sceptre, 
yet  Greek  philosophy  was  in  high  repute  over  the  heathen  world. 
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But  amidst  all  this  contest,  this  religious  war,  this  passing  away 
of  empires,  under  a  struggle  for  mythology,  the  heathen  in  fight- 
ing for  the  Pantheon  was  sustained  only  by  the  followers  of 
Greek  philosophy. 

It  seems  to  us  that  our  author  and  those  of  his  school  fail  to 
make  a  proper  application  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  as  applicable  to  those  who  believed  in  a  Messiah.  The 
Lord  was  pleased  to  make  a  second  covenant  of  grace;  salvation 
was  offered  through  faith  in  the  Messiah  to  other  nations,  but 
its  acceptance  was  to  be  manifested  by  a  conformity  to  the  Jewish 
rites.  It  must  be  an  error,  while  Paul  said  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  crucified  was  to  the  Greeks  foolishness,  to  maintain  the 
position  that  their  previous  views  of  moral  philosophy  had  pre- 
pared their  minds  for  even  an  intellectual  belief  in  Christ.  1 
Cor.  i.  23. 

In  the  work  before  us,  the  author  quotes  from  Clement  of 
Alexandria  and  Origen  to  sustain  his  views  as  to  the  influence 
of  Greek  philosophy  in  bringing  the  Pagan  mind  to  Christ.  We 
say  nothing  as  to  the  general  weight  of  character  of  these  emi- 
nent authors;  yet  on  this  point  their  opinions  are  liable  to  ob- 
jection. Clement  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century. 
He  was  reared  in  the  Alexandrian  school  of  philosophy.  It  is 
apparent  from  his  writings  that  he  was  unduly  influenced  by 
Greek  philosophy,  at  that  time  considered  by  the  Alexandrian 
school  as  an  element  of  Christianity,  and  to  be  studied  for  true 
wisdom  rather  than  the  Scriptures,  which  were  interpreted  ac- 
cording to  the  touchstone  of  philosophy.  If  Clement  lived  at 
this  day,  with  the  influence  of  the  Alexandrian  school  upon  his 
mind,  he  would  be  a  rationalist.  There  was  an  alarming  danger 
to  the  Church  at  that  day;  for  under  the  influence  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school,  it  was,  as  is  too  much  the  tendency  now,  rapidly 
forgetting  the  teachings  of  Scripture,  and  seeking  after  *'the 
wisdom  of  this  world."  Origen  was  a  student  under  Clement, 
and  imbibed  his  doctrines.  We  feel  but  little  disposed  to  rely 
upon  him  as  authority  in  spiritual  matters;  for,  after  a  trial  by 
an  Egyptian  synod,  he  was  pronounced  a  heretic,  and  deposed 
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from  clerical  duties.  If  he  lived  at  this  day  he  would  have  been 
a  Unitarian,  and  may  have  been  the  oracle  of  the  unfortunate 
Arius  who  lived  a  century  later. 

Theodoret,  another  distinguished  Greek  father,  is  quoted  as 
authority.  He  was  a  Catholic  bishop  of  Cyprus,  A.  D.  420. 
He  was  tried  for  heresy  at  the  Synod  of  Ephesus  and  deposed ; 
we  are  however  informed  that  he  was  afterwards  restored.  An 
eminent  writer  says  in  reference  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school :  "It  was  adopted  in  the  third  century  by  Origen, 
a  zealous  disciple  of  the  Platonic  school.  Finding  a  ready  ad- 
mission with  many  learned  Christians  who  had  been  educated  in 
that  school,  and  being  diffused  by  the  credit  of  Origen's  writings 
through  a  great  part  of  the  Christian  world,  it  early  began  to 
produce  those  corruptions,  which  under  different  names  and  with 
very  different  effects  have  continued  from  that  time  to  the  present 
day."  Hill's  Lectures  on  Divinity,  p.  603,  Amer.  Ed. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  a  system  of  human  learning  which 
corrupted  and  continues  to  this  day  to  corrupt  the  Church  of 
God,  could  have  no  influence  in  preparing  the  mind  for  the 
reception  of  Christ.  Dr.  Cocker  says;  "The  great  work  of 
preparation  in  the  heathen  world  consisted  in  the  developing  of 
the  desire  for  salvation.  It  proved  that  God  is  the  great  want 
of  every  human  soul ;  that  there  is  a  profound  affinity  between 
conscience  and  the  living  God;  and  that  Tertullian  was  right 
when  he  wrote  the  '  Testimonium  animce  naturaliter  Chris- 
tiance'  "  And  again,  "As  Leverrier  and  Adams  were  enabled  to 
affirm  from  purely  mathematical  reasoning,  that  another  planet 
must  exist  beyond  Uranus  which  had  never  yet  been  seen  by 
human  eyes,  and  then  afterwards,  that  affirmation  was  gloriously 
verified  in  the  discovery  of  Neptune  by  the  telescope  of  Galle'; 
80  the  reasonings  of  ancient  philosophy,  based  on  certain  neces- 
sary law^s  of  mind,  enabled  man  to  affirm  the  existence  of  a  God, 
of  a  soul,  of  a  future  retribution,  and  an  eternal  life  beyond  the 
grave;  and,  then,  subsequently,  these  were  brought  fully  into 
light,  and  verified  by  the  gospel."  Christianity  and  Greek  Phi- 
losophy, pp.  521,  523. 

The  quotations  from  Dr.  Cocker's  work  are  justly  character- 
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ised  by  a  remark  made  by  Dr.  Hill  on  p.  604  of  his  Lectures  on 
Divinity,  wherein  he  describes  a  certain  class  of  theologians,  as 
"so  near  to  deistical  principles,  as  to  believe  that  there  is  an 
inward  light  common  to  all  men,  and  sufficient  without  any  ex- 
traordinary legislation,  to  bring  those  who  follow  it  to  eternal 
life." 

Among  other  things  the  Doctor  thinks  that  by  natural  laws 
man  was  enabled  to  affirm  the  existence  of  a  soul.  This  a  misuse 
of  the  logic  of  philosophy;  and  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  physical  laws  to  the  laws  of  mind  is  positivism  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent,  which  if  true  would  supersede  the  necessity  of  reve- 
lation. And  if  true,  why  did  not  some  Pagan  philosopher  assert 
his  positive  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  soul,  "of  a  future  re- 
tribution, and  an  eternal  life,"  instead  of  waiting  for  the  light 
of  the  gospel  ?  Alas  !  the  light  of  philosophy  left  the  Pagan  in 
spiritual  darkness. 

In  reference  to  the  position  of  our  author  on  this  subject,  we 
can  use  no  argument  so  beautiful  and  so  clear  as  that  of  Calvin, 
who  says: 

"For  it  has  been  a  common  opinion,  in  all  ages  and  nations, 
that  those  who  are  alienated  from  God,  and  pronounced  accursed 
and  children  of  wrath,  cannot  please  him  without  a  reconcili- 
ation. Here  add  the  answer  of  Christ  to  the  woman  of  Samaria : 
*Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what;  we  know  what  we  worship,  for 
salvation  is  of  the  Jews.'  John  iv.  22.  In  these  words  he  at 
once  condemns  all  the  religions  of  the  Gentiles  as  false,  and 
assigns  a  reason  for  it;  because  under  the  law  the  Redeemer  was 
promised  only  to  his  chosen  people;  whence  it  follows,  that  no 
worship  has  ever  been  acceptable  to  God  unless  it  had  respect 
to  Christ.  Hence  also,  Paul  affirm  that  all  the  GientiUs  were 
ivithout  Gody  and  destitute  of  the  hope  of  life."  Eph.  ii.  12. 
Calvin's  Inst.,  Bk.  II.,  Ch.  VI.,  I. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  work  before  us,  is  the  division 
of  the  periods  of  Greek  philosophy  into  pre-Socratic,  Socratic, 
and  post-Socratic.  The  first  period  he  divides  into  the  sensa- 
tional, the  idealist,  and  the  natural  realist.  On  these  topics  he 
shows  much  thought  and  learning;  but  he  is  pursuing  metaphy- 
sically that  track  in  which  we  have  traced  him  theologically — 
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the  tendency  of  reason  alone  to  lead  the  mind  to  that  point,  which 
Scripture  tells  us  is  never  reached  except  under  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit — that  point  is  faith.  We  will  endeavor  to  show  that 
his  theories  are  unphilosophical.  It  is  an  error  to  trace  philo- 
sophical thought,  under  the  various  influences  of  sensational, 
idealistic,  or  realistic  mental  phenomena,  to  that  heaven-horn 
principle  in  theology,  which  is  nothing  less  than  that  faith  which 
is  the  gift  of  God. 

In  using  the  term  sensational,  does  he  rely  upon  that  system 
of  philosophy  which  ascribes  all  of  our  knowledge  to  infor- 
mation derived  through  the  senses  ?  If  so,  it  is  infidelity.  When 
he  refers  to  the  idealist,  if  he  adopts  that  system  of  philosophy 
which  teaches  that,  from  external  perceptions,  the  objects  imme- 
diately known  are  ideas,  this  is  fanaticism,  and  reduces  every- 
thing to  the  unreal,  the  imaginary;  the  fanciful,  which  is  a 
wicked  form  of  scepticism.  Under  the  received  meaning  of 
realism,  which  is  a  simpler  term  for  natural  realism,  the  author 
can  draw  no  argument  in  a  philosophic  sense  indicating  an 
approach  of  the  Greek  mind  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ,  ^eta- 
physicians  have  contended  that  the  doctrine  inculcated  was,  in 
perception  there  is  an  immediate  cognition  of  the  external  object. 
This  view  can  throw  no  light  on  the  pathway  of  the  author.  It 
seems  to  draw  us  far  away  from  a  true  theological  course. 

We  will  not  discuss  the  pre-Socratic  school,  for  it  was  emi- 
nently physical,  looking  almost  exclusively  to  natural  philoso- 
phy; though  from  it  the  author  traces  up  to  the  Socratic  period, 
what  he  calls  a  "philosophy  of  mind."  How  a  system  of  mental 
philosophy  could  spring  from  natural  philosophy  is  undemon- 
strated,  and  we  rather  think  will  ever  remain  so.  We  are  now 
at  the  Socratic  period  which  the  author  i^vms psychological.  Let 
us  see  what  there  was  in  this  period  of  philosophy  which  was 
propoedeutic  of  Christianity.  It  is  not  necessary  to  review  the 
Socratic  system,  but  only  to  inquire  what  there  was  in  its  period 
that  led  the  Greek  mind  to  Christ.  We  think  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  learning  of  philosophy  at  this  period  was  the  reverse  of 
a  preparation  of  the  mind  for  the  advent  of  the  Saviour.  When 
Socrates  arrived  for  the  first  time  at  Athens,  polytheism  was  in 
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the  full  tide  of  its  popularity.  He  at  no  time  opposed  it.  He 
left  no  writings  that  indicate  opposition  to  the  system  of  my- 
thology so  dear  to  Grecian  philosophy.  He  acknowledged  his 
devotion  to  the  system,  for  he  worshipped  the  gods.  It  avails 
nothing  in  the  present  inquiry  to  prove  that  he  eifected  a  great 
revolution  in  the  method  of  thought,  which  our  author  thinks 
was  the  inductive  system  applied  to  facts  of  consciousness.  But 
Socrates  failed  in  this  method,  as  has  every  one  who  attempted 
to  reason  on  psychological  questions  from  cause  to  effect,  or  to 
discover  moral  laws  from  moral  facts.  It  presents  a  difficulty 
inexplicable  by  any  law  of  logic.  We  do  not  deny  the  partial 
application  of  the  inductive  system  to  the  moral  sciences ;  but 
we  do,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  used  in  the  physical  sciences. 

Socrates  had  many  good  qualities  in  a  worldly  sense,  but  the 
greatest  exercise  of  his  reasoning  faculty  did  not  extricate  him 
from  polytheism  or  mythology;  under  the  principles  of  which 
systems  it  was  impossible  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  natural 
theology  which  would  lead  the  Greek  mind  to  Christ. 

In  following  the  plan  of  our  author,  in  placing  the  Socratic 
system  as  the  central  sun  of  Pagan  philosophy,  we  unavoidably 
have  our  attention  drawn  to  the  moral  character  of  his  follow- 
ers. The  great  genius  next  to  him  is  Plato.  Did  his  powerful 
intellect,  working  alone  with  reason,  indicate  any  faith  in  a 
coming  Messiah  ?  If  not,  his  philosophy  was  not  prop:.Tedeutic 
to  Christianity. 

Plato  did  more  to  advance  the  system  of  intellectual  philoso- 
phy than  any  other  Pagan  writer,  we  can  not  say  moral  phi- 
losophy, for  the  virtue  of  that  science  is  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Metaphysicians. have  been  generally  pleased 
with  the  Platonic  theory  of  the  cognitive  powers  of  the  intellec- 
tual faculties,  by  which  the  mind  attains  to  different  degrees  of 
knowledge.  But  it  is  impossible  to  prove  by  the  most  accurately 
defined  system  of  philosophy,  that  the  cognitive  powers  ever 
brought  the  Gentile  nations  in  a  condition  to  receive  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Saviour.  Such  position  must  convict  our  author  of 
unqualified  rationalism ;  while  history  proves  that  it  was  practi- 
cally the  reverse  of  his  reasonings,    inasmuch  as  the  Gentile 
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nations   when    left   to    their    philosophy    universally   rejected 
Christ. 

Plato  had  enlarged  ideas  of  the  power  of  the  reasoning 
faculty,  but  they  were  something  between  opinion  and  intuitions, 
and  he  failed  to  employ  his  power  of  reasoning  in  its  highest 
department.  He  had  an  idea  of  the  existence  of  the  soul,  but 
he  could  make  no  use  of  that  idea;  it  was  but  a  vague  impres- 
sion. He  had  no  idea  of  future  punishment  for  sin,  no  feeling 
of  repentance  for  the  violation  of  God's  laws;  nor  could  he 
under  any  law  of  mind  obey  those  laws.  Did  Plato  ever  seek 
to  ascertain  how  the  soul  might  be  delivered  from  the  illusions  of 
sense;  or  the  distempering  influence  of  the  body;  or  the  effect  of 
the  passions  ?  The  author  asks  these  questions,  and  answers  them 
by  saying  Plato  believed  and  hoped  this  might  be  accomplished 
by  philosophy.  "  This  he  regarded  a  grand  intellectual  discipline 
for  the  purification  of  the  soul.  By  this  it  was  to  be  disen- 
thralled from  the  bondage  of  sense,  and  raised  into  the  empyrean 
of  pure  thought  where  truth  and  reality  shine  forth."  P.  351. 
Here  Dr.  Cocker  destroys  his  propedeutic  system  by  throwing 
what  light  there  was  in  Pagan  philosophy  beneath  the  clouds  of 
the  infidel  school  of  rationalism.  The  term  infidelity  does  not 
apply  to  the  Greek  philosophers,  because  they  were  in  total 
spiritual  darkness;  for  before  the  advent  God  spoke  to  the  fathers 
by  the  prophets — not  by  worldly  learning — sp  in  these  last  days 
he  speaks  to  us  by  his  Son.  Heb.  i.  1,  2. 

The  influence  of  Greek  philosophy  in  bringing  the  Gentile 
nations  to  Christ  has  been  pressed  with  much  force  in  modern 
times,  and  by  a  process  of  reasoning  purely  rationalistic.  We 
feel  that  this  review  would  be  incomplete  if  it  did  not  present 
positive  evidence  from  Greek  writers  that  its  principles  were 
heathenish.  What  said  Socrates  when  condemned  to  death? 
"And  0  ye  judges,  ye  are  going  to  live,  and  I  am  going  to  die, 
which  of  these  is  best,  God  knows,  but  I  suppose  no  man  does." 
Well  might  Wesley  exclaim,  "Alas!  what  a  confession  is  this  I" 
It  is  on  a  footing  with  the  distinguished  modern  infidel,  who  said 
on  his  death-bed,  that  death  was  a  leap  in  the  dark. 

So  far  as  we  can  perceive,  the  positive  tendency  of  the  phi- 
VOL.  xxiir.,  NO.  2 — 4. 
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losophy  of  Plato,  was  to  induce  the  Greek  mind  to  reject  Christ 
as  soon  as  the  Christian  religion  was  preached  to  them ;  and  if 
they  had  relied  upon  their  philosophy,  they  would  have  rejected 
him  forever.  Plato  was  eminently  practical.  His  every  eifort 
was  directed  to  some  temporal  advantage.  Ilis  object  was  man 
in  his  relation  to  the  world  and  his  duty  to  society,  keeping 
self  ever  prominent.  He  "was  a  witness  and  an  actor  in  the 
midst  of  that  ferment  of  humanity  exhibited  in  the  democracy 
of  Athens.  He  lived  as  a  man  of  the  world,  interesting  himself 
in  the  political  revolutions  of  the  times.  In  his  philosophy  we 
find  only  an  appeal  to  reason,  and  man's  selfishness  to  relieve 
him  individually  and  collectively  of  such  evils  as  were  continu- 
ally besetting  his  pathway.  No  where  does  he  rely  upon  God. 
His  virtues  were  practical,  not  from  principle;  but,  as  many  a 
dishonest  man  has  said  and  acted,  because  "  honesty  is  the  best 
policy."  He  enlightened  the  mind,  but  not  the  heart.  He 
taught  a  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul;  but  his  theory 
had  no  force,  because  it  did  not  recognise  the  necessity  of  a 
lledeemer,  and  felt  no  fear  of  sin  ;  there  was  to  him  no  punish- 
ment hereafter.  Nor  was  there  in  his  theory  any  necessity  for 
punishment,  inasmuch  as  there  was  offence  only  to  man.  Enfield's 
Hist,  of  Phil.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  229 — et  seq.  Tennemann's  Manual,, 
p.  177. 

Without  reviewing  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  we  may 
remark  that  it  was  not  only  antichristian  in  its  tone  and  bear- 
ing, but  was  rejected  by  the  early  Christian  fathers  on  account 
of  its  atheism,  and  was  no  doubt  the  cause  of  its  author's  many 
wicked  habits. 

In  the  post-Socratic  school,  which  approaches  nearer  the 
range  of  moral  philosophy  than  any  which  had  previously  existed 
in  Greece,  we  find  Zeno  and  Epicurus.  Dr.  Cocker  acknowledges 
that  Epicurus  was  an  unmistakable  atheist.  "He  did  not 
admit  a  God  in  any  rational  sense."  Cocker's  work,  p.  441.  We 
would  ask  the  author  how  that  moral  philosophy,  which  denied 
the  existence  of  God,  could  lead  the  mind  to  believe  in  or  be 
prepared  for  the  mission  of  the  Son  of  God  ? 

Zeno  was  born  362  B.  C,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Stoics. 
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His  passionate  temper,  which  made  him  a  suicide,  is  enough  to 
destroy  all  confidence  in  his  philosophy  as  a  preparation  for  the 
coming  of  Christ.  We  will  dismiss  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics, 
by  saying  we  concur  fully  with  the  author,  when  he  says:  "The 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  was  a  spiritual,  ideal,  intel- 
lectual Pantheism,  of  which  the  proper  formula  is,  all  things  are 
God,  but  God  is  not  all  things."  Cocker's  Work,  p.  450.  It 
is  unnect'.ssary  to  ask  the  well-informed  reader  if  Pantheism 
could  have  any  beneficial  agency  in  any  conceivable  sense, 
morally  or  intellectually,  in  preparing  the  Greek  mind  for  the 
coming  Christian  period. 

The  Septuagint,  made  270  B.  C,  is  the  first  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  Greek.  It  was  known  at  least  six  years  before 
the  death  of  Zeno.  His  cultivated  and  active  mind  would  have 
taken  notice  of  a  work  brought  before  the  Greeks  by  a  public 
act  of  Ptolemy  of  such  importance  as  the^  ordering  th6  Hebrew 
Bible  to  be  translated  into  Greek  by  seventy  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  that  day,  if  he  or  his  followers — the  then  pre- 
vailing sect — had  seen  any  analogy  in  the  theology  of  the  Bible 
and  their  theories  of  moral  philosophy.  But  the  doctrines  of 
the  Bible  did  not  mingle  with  the  popular  philosophy  given ; 
and  here  we  thank  the  author  for  a  convincing  argument  in 
favor  of  our  position.  He  tells  us  truly,  "Greek  philosophy 
was  unquestionably  a  development  of  reason  alone."  P.  470. 
This  is  enough  to  exclude  it  from  divine  origin. 

If  the  spirit  of  the  moral  philosophy  of  Greece  could  be 
traced  to  Jewish  sources,  or  gave  any  indication  that  it  was  ever 
under  the  influence  of  Jewish  literature,  then  there  would  be 
some  ground  on  which  the  theologian  could  stand,  in  his  effort  to 
connect  Grecian  philosophy  as  a  preparatory  agent  for  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah.  The  eiforts  to  demonstrate  any  such 
position,  notwithstanding  the  learning  of  Justin  Martyr,  Ter- 
tullian,  and  many  of  their  followers,  have  been  signally  unsatis- 
factory. 

It  is  difiicult  to  follow  the  author  in  some  of  his  abstract  rea- 
sonings, but  we  have  a  clear  insight  into  his  purpose,  which  is 
stated  in  the  question,  "Is  God  cognizable  by  reason?"     The 
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word  "cognizable,"  as  our  author  uses  it,  is  not  expressive,  in  a 
philosophic  sense,  of  his  exact  meaning.  If  it  be  as  our  author 
uses  it,  a  proper  term,  then  as  a  logical  sequence  God  is  appre- 
hensible by  the  senses.  It  is  by  such  ratiocinative  process  that 
he  brings  the  Greeks  through  their  philosophy  to  know  God, 
notwithstanding  Paul  says:  "Man  by  reason  cannot  find  out 
God." 

The  heathen  having  no  faith  in  God,  consequently  no  concep- 
tion of  his  providence,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  form  an  idea 
of  a  Saviour,  especially  in  that  sense  in  which  the  mission  of 
Christ  was  intended  as  understood  by  revelation.  At  a  later 
day  than  the  existence  of  any  eminent  Greek  writer,  lived 
Cicero,  who,  perhaps  the  best  of  the  Pagans,  Atticus  excepted, 
and  thoroughly  versed  in  Greek  philosophy,  taught  that  "Fate 
or  fortune  governed  the  world." 

Dr.  Cocker  and  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  the  peerless  metaphysi- 
cian, are  opposed  to  each  other,  upon  the  Doctor's  favorite  and 
fundamental  theory,  that  God  is  cognizable  by  reason.  Theo- 
logically we  have  shown  that  our  author  differs  with  St.  Paul. 
We  are  surprised  to  see  a  strenuous  effort  made  to  convict  Ham- 
ilton of  what  Dr.  Cocker  styles  "subjective  atheism,"  an 
awkward  expression,  though  "subjective"  is  an  expressive  and 
familiar  word  in  modern  science.  Dr.  Cocker  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  Hamilton  was  an  atheist,  because  in  his  lecture 
on  the  "Unconditioned"  he  contends  that  God  is  not  cognizable 
by  reason.  The  "Unconditioned"  Hamilton  has  defined  to  be 
that  which  is  inconceivable  or  incogitable.  This  embraces  the 
incomprehensibility  of  God,  which  Dr.  Cocker  thinks  is  atheism. 

It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  review  the  beautiful 
and  philosophic  lectures  of  Hamilton  on  the  "Conditioned,"  or 
to  endeavor  to  add  a  word  to  prove  his  faith  or  piety.  But  we 
will  conclude  this  article  by  a  citation  from  Hamilton's  lectures, 
as  an  incontrovertable  reply  to  every  thing  Dr.  Cocker  has 
written  on  the  subject  of  God  being  "cognizable  by  reason." 

In  a  lecture  of  great  force  and  clearness,  in  which  Hamilton 
is  discussing  the  "Regulative  Faculty"  as  one  of  the  cognitive 
faculties,  he  says:  "The  sum  therefore  of  what   I  have  now 
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stated,  is,  that  the  conditioned  is  that  which  is  alone  conceivable 
or  cognizable;  the  unconditioned  is  that  which  is  inconceivable 
or  incogitable.  The  conditioned  or  the  thinkable  lies  between 
two  extremes  or  poles;  and  these  extremes  or  poles  are  each  of 
them  unconditioned,  each  of  them  inconceivable,  each  of  them 
exclusive  or  contradictory  of  each  other.  Of  these  two  repug- 
nant opposites,  the  one  is  that  of  unconditioned  or  absolute 
limitation;  the  other,  that  of  unconditional  or  infinite  illimita- 
tion.  The  one  we  may,  therefore,  in  general,  call  the  absolute 
unconditioned;  the  other  the  infinitely  unconditioned,  or  more 
simply,  the  absolute  and  the  infinite;  the  term  rtJso??*^^  express- 
ing that  which  is  finished  or  complete;  the  term  infinite^  that 
which  cannot  be  terminated  or  concluded.  These  terms  which, 
like  the  absolute  and  infinite  themselves,  philosophers  have  con- 
founded, ought  not  only  to  be  be  distinguished,  but  opposed  as 
contradictory.  The  notion  of  either  unconditioned  is  negative; 
the  absolute  and  the  infinite  can  each  only  be  conceived  as  a 
negation  of  the  thinkable.  In  other  words,  of  the  absolute  and 
infinite  we  have  no  conception  at  all. 

"I  shall  only' add  in  conclusion,  that,  as  this  is  the  one  true,  it 
is  the  only  orthodox  inference.  We  must  believe  in  the  infinity 
of  God;  but  the  infinite  God  can  not,  by  us,  in  the  present  limi- 
tation of  our  faculties,  be  comprehended  or  conceived.  A  Deity 
understood  would  be  no  Deity  at  all,  and  it  is  blasphemy  to  say 
that  God  only  is  as  we  are  able  to  think  him  to  be.  We  know  God 
according  to  the  finitude  of  our  faculties;  but  we  believe  much 
that  we  are  incompetent  properly  to  know.  The  Infinite,  the 
infinite  God,  is  what,  to  use  the  words  of  Pascal,  is  infinitely  in- 
conceivable. Faith — belief — is  the  organ  by  which  we  appre- 
hend what  is  beyond  our  knowledge.  In  this  all  divines  and 
philosophers  worthy  of  the  name  are  found  to  coincide;  and  the 
few  who  assert  to  man  a  knowledge  of  the  infinite,  do  this  on 
the  daring,  the  extravagant,  the  paradoxical  supposition,  either 
that  human  reason  is  identical  with  the  divine,  or  that  man  and 
the  absolute  are  one.  The  Scriptures  explicitly  declare  that  the 
infinite  is  for  us  now  incognizable;  they  declare  that  the  finite, 
and  the  finite  alone,  is  within  our  reach.     It  is  said  (to  cite  one 
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text  out  of  many)  that  ^now  I  know  in  part'  (i.  e.  the  finite); 
'but  then'  (i.  e.  in  the  life  to  come)  'shall  I  know  even  as  I  am 
known,*  {i.  c.  without  limitation.)"* 

We  leave  our  author  with  his  opinion,  that  God  is  cognizable 
by  reason,  to  wriggle  against  the  invincible  arguments  of  Ham- 
ilton. The  charge  of  atheism  against  Hamilton  is  so  easily 
refuted,  that  it  appears  to  be  but  the  ebullition  of  puerile  spite 
against  the  force  and  sublimity  of  a  doctrine  his  assailants  are 
unable  to  comprehend.  Especially  does  the  charge  of  "subjec- 
tive atheism"  come  with  bad  odor  from  a  follower  of  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke,  who  was  driven  to  the  necessity  of  borrowing  from 
the  Socinian  school  a  denial  of  the  essential  omniscience  of  God, 
because  he  saw  that  this  attribute  if  admitted  would  land  him  in 
the  temple  of  Calvinistic  theology.f 


■^»¥- 


ARTICLE  III. 


THE  APOCRYPHAL  NEW  TESTAMENT: 

OR,  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  CANON. 

We  become  conscious  of  a  degree  of  anxiety  that  is  disagree- 
able and  painful  when  called  upon  in  the  providence  of  God  to 
inquire  into  and  explain  the  origin  and  grounds  of  our  religious 
beliefs.  We  imbibe  them  with  our  earliest  thoughts,  and  they 
become  so  interwoven  with  all  our  subsequent  impressions  and 
views  that  practically  they  acquire  all  the  sanctity  and  authority 
of  first  principles.  We  do  not  like  to  allow  curiosity  to  pry  into 
their  sacred  precincts  or  permit  later  investigations  to  disturb 
their  hallowed  repose.  Their  age  invests  them  with  a  degree  of 
reverence  that  should  protect  them  against  the  obtrusive  assaults 


*Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  by  Sir  Win.  Hamilton  ;  Lecture  XXXVIII.. 
pp.  530,  L;  Boston  Ed.,  1863.     1  Cor.  xii.  12. 

f  Clarke's  Com.  on  Epistle  to  Romans.  Miller's  Doctrine  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  p  3G;  Philadelphia  Ed.,  1836. 
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and  annoying  scrutiny  of  more  recent  and  less  venerable  opinions. 
They  claim  a  merited  exemption  from  the  disturbing  investi- 
gations of  philosophers,  and  the  unsettling  interrogatories  of 
•critics.  Hence  the  conscious  aversion  of  many  stable  and  sincere 
but  uncritical  believers  to  examine  into  the  grounds  of  our 
belief  in  the  Bible  as  an  inspired  revelation.  The  nature  of 
dnspiration,  the  history  of  the  sacred  record,  the  method  of  its 
preservation,  its  integrity  and  purity,  the  question  of  interpo- 
lations or  omissions,  the  possibility  of  an  adulterated  text  having 
descended  to  us,  and  all  those  inquiries  that  relate  to  the  com- 
ipilation,  collocation,  and  canonical  completeness  of  the  sacred 
volume,  are  regarded  with  suspicion.  They  awaken  a  feeling  of 
anxiety  for  fear  their  investigation  may  lead  to  results  adverse 
to  cherished  ancestral  convictions.  They  may  give  rise  to  doubts 
■where  no  doubts  existed  before,  and  disturb  the  composure  of 
•common  Christians  who  have  all  along  enjoyed  the  satisfaction 
of  implicit  faith.  But  a  belief  or  opinion  that  cannot  by 
■rational  and  honest  argument  be  proved  true,  ought  to  be  proved 
false.  If  its  title  to  credence  cannot  be  made  out  with  sufficient 
clearness  to  induce  belief,  that  title  ought  not  to  be  held  good. 
Truth  suffers  nothing  from  investigation.  If  it  cannot  be  made 
to  appear,  then  it  is  no  truth  to  us.  For  what  does  not  appear, 
is  all  one  to  us  with  what  does  not  exist.  Truth  may  exist 
indeed  in  a  region  beyond  our  faculties,  but  it  can  be  no  truth 
to  us.  Truth  is  relative  to  our  capacity  of  comprehension.  The 
two  are  correlative  and  coextensive.  The  one  goes  as  far  as  the 
other  and  no  farther.  But  our  comprehensions,  and  consequently 
our  beliefs,  often  fall  short  of  the  extent  to  which  they  might  go. 
The  neglect  to  investigate  circumscribes  our  beliefs  within  too 
narrow  limits,  and  often  causes  them  to  rest  on  foundations  which 
deeper  investigation  and  further  inquiry  would  discover  to  be 
unsafe  and  treacherous.  Or,  if  the  basis  be  secure,  more 
thorough  investigation  will  evince  its  security  and  serve  to 
strengthen  our  belief. 

This  train  of  thought  applies  with  great  propriety  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  grounds  of  our  faith  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  revealed 
word  of  God.     God  is  doubtless  honest  with  us.     He  is  too  wise 
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to  err,  too  good  to  deceive.  If  there  be  a  flaw  in  the  evidence 
•which  establishes  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, we  may  be  assured  he  is  entirely  willing  for  it  to  be  dis- 
covered. In  all  his  manifestations  in  providence  or  in  grace,  he 
challenges  criticism  the  keenest,  and  scrutiny  the  most  search- 
ing. If  there  has  been  any  tampering  with  the  Bible  by  tran- 
scribers, copyists,  or  versionists ;  if  there  has  been  any  error  or 
omission  in  its  compilation;  any  book  left  out  that  was  entitled 
to  admission,  or  any  taken  in  that  was  not  so ;  if  the  canon  is 
defective  either  by  omission  or  redundancy,  the  discovery  of  any 
or  of  all  these  things  can  do  no  real  harm  to  the  faith  of  the 
humblest  believer.  Truth  harms  no  one,  while  error  ruins  many. 
These  cogitations  have  been  excited  by  and  have  reference  to 
a  publication  entitled  "  The  Apocryphal  New  Testament:  being 
all  the  Gospels,  Epistles,  and  other  pieces  now  extant  attributed 
in  the  first  four  centuries  to  Jesus  Christ,  his  apostles  and  their 
companions,  and  not  introduced  into  the  New  Testament  by  its 
compilers."  This  book  was  published  in  London  in  1820. 
Though  the  originals  are  well  known  to  those  who  have  pushed 
their  studies  far  into  the  annals  of  Christian  antiquity,  this  pub- 
lication which  sets  them  forth  in  an  English  dress  is  a  literary 
curiosity  to  the  younger  theological  student,  and  may  serve  to 
sharpen  the  appetite  of  the  less  profound  ecclesiastical  antiquary. 
The  editor  has  contributed  by  its  publication  to  the  advancement 
of  biblical  study  if  in  no  other  way  but  that  of  leading  those 
who  may  have  hitherto  satisfied  themselves  with  superficial  views 
to  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  canonical  integrity  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  exhibition  of  error  is  indeed  a  successful 
mode  of  bringing  the  truth  to  light.  Now,  upon  referring  to 
the  introduction  to  Luke's  Gospel,  we  find  that  he  intimates  that 
such  apocryphal  writings  were  in  existence.  "Forasmuch," 
says  he,  "as  many  have  taken  in  hand  to  set  forth  in  order  a 
declaration  of  those  things  which  are  most  surely  believed  among, 
us,"  etc.  Here,  then,  we  have  what  remains  of  the  writings, 
not  of  the  "many"  of  whom  Luke  speaks,  but  of  others  who 
attempted  to  arrange  and  digest  a  history  of  Christ  and  his- 
apostles  in  the  first  ages.    It  is  certain  Luke  refers,  in  the  words- 
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quoted,  to  other  gospels  and  epistles  then  extant,  which  have  not 
been  admitted  into  our  canon.  We  have  others  now  before  us 
making  the  same  pretensions.  It  becomes  therefore  a  question 
of  primary  interest  and  importance  to  inquire  why  those  we 
have  were  received  and  these  rejected  ?  Who  executed  the  deli- 
cate  and  difficult  task  of  severing  the  true  from  the  false — the 
precious  from  the  vile  ?  Who  sifted  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  ? 
How  was  our  canon  formed  ?  By  what  principle  were  the  com- 
pilers guided  in  making  the  discrimination  ?  Many  books  were 
in  circulation  during  the  first  three  or  four  centuries,  purporting 
to  be  narratives  or  memoirs  composed  by  apostles  and  inspired 
men.  They  possessed  ingenuity,  plausibility,  and  verisimilitude — 
were  received  and  treated  with  respect  by  many  of  the  pious, 
and  were  circulated  with  more  or  less  diligence  under  the  belief 
that  they  were  genuine.  Any  attempt  therefore  to  discriminate 
between  them  and  the  true  writings  of  the  apostles  must  have 
been  attended  with  no  litle  difficulty  and  debate.  Certainly  nO' 
more  important  question  ever  claimed  decision  at  the  hands  of 
man. 

1.  The  earliest  traces  of  the  existence  of  the  New  Testament 
refer  to  them  as  already  collected  together  in  one  volume  or  booh. 
The  discrimination  was  already  made,  and  the  canon  already 
constituted  anterior  to  the  first  notices  of  it  in  history.  Origen 
is  the  earliest  father  who  gives  us  a  list  or  catalogue  of  the  sacred 
books.  He  does  not  describe  the  formation  of  the  canon,  but 
only  tells  of  what  books  it  consisted.  After  him,  others  give  us 
similar  information  ;  as  Eusebius  Pamphilus,  Athanasius,  Cyril^ 
Epiphanius,  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  others.  Now  this  is  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  information.  We  rejoice  to  know  that  tbe- 
canon  we  possess  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  used  by  these 
ancient  fathers.  But  that  is  not  the  point  upon  which  we  seek 
to  be  informed.  We  wish  to  know  by  whom  and  how  this  cata- 
logue which  constitutes  the  sacred  canon  was  formed.  Even  the 
earlier  fathers,  commonly  called  apostolic  fathers,  Clement  of 
Rome,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Ilermas,  and  Barnabas,  who  were  con- 
temporary with  the  apostles,  though  they  quote  from  the  sacred 
books,  and  frequently  cite  them  in  their  own  writings,  yet  they 
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^ive  us  no  clue  to  the  mode  of  its  formation.  Here  history  fails 
-us.  She  conducts  us  up  to  Origen  who  gives  us  the  first  cata- 
logue, and  then  on  to  the  very  times  of  John  and  Paul,  and  tells 
us  the  canon  was  then  in  existence;  but  how  made  out,  and  by 
whom,  "this  deponent  sayeth  not."  We  are  therefore  left  to 
conjecture.  Being  without  definite  and  authoritative  data,  we 
must  fall  back  upon  probability.  Here  the  critics  come  to  our 
assistance.  Olshausen,  in  his  "  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment," has  suggested  an  ingenious  hypothesis  to  account  for  the 
•collection  of  the  Gospels  into  one  book  or  volume,  by  supposing 
that  they  were  composed  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  Roman 
Empire — Jerusalem,  Rome,  Ephesus,  and  Alexandria.  Matthew, 
he  thinks,  wrote  his  in  Jerusalem;  Mark  and  Luke,  theirs  in 
Home;  and  John,  his  in  Ephesus;  and  by  means  of  correspon- 
dence, visits,  and  other  intercourse  between  the  Christians  of 
'these  cities,  each  city  sent  a  copy  of  the  Gospel  composed  in  it 
to  the  brethren  in  the  others,  and  thus  each  church,  having  a 
copy  of  all  four  of  the  Gospels,  for  convenience,  bound  them  all 
together,  and  thereby  formed  what  was  termed  the  "Gospel."  Thus 
the  gospel  collection  appeared  simultaneously  in  all  the  chief  cities 
of  the  world.  This  is  a  plausible  conjecture,  and  in  default  of 
one  more  satisfactory,  we  are  content  to  adopt  it.  That  we  have 
ino  historical  information  on  the  point  does  not  constitute  any 
objection  to  it;  for  as  the  records  of  those  times  are  exceedingly 
fragmentary  at  best,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  this, 
"like  many  other  events,  escaped  notice,  or  if  recorded  the  account 
has  been  lost. 

With  regard  to  the  Pauline  Epistles,  we  are  even  more  desti- 
tute of  definite  information  than  in  regard  to  the  Gospels.  For 
(the  most  diligent  research  of  critics  has  not  as  yet  enabled  them 
'to  frame  evCn  a  consistent  hypothesis  on  the  subject.  It  is 
■evident  they  were  collected  together  in  one  volume  very  early, 
■even  before  the  death  of  Paul  himself.  For  Peter,  2  Peter  iii. 
iL5,  16,  alludes  to  Paul's  Epistles  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  the 
'belief  that  they  were  then  bound  together  and  circulated  under 
OPaul's  name.     But  who  collected  them  is  unknown. 

Of  the  compilation  of  the  seven  catholic  Epistles,  a  like  igno- 
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ranee  prevails.     Who  collected  them,  or  where  the  collection 
originated,  biblical  research  has  as  yet  failed  to  discover. 

2.  Up  to  this  point  then  we  have  reached  this  conclusion,  viz., 
that  the  precise  method  hy  which  our  New  Testament  canon  was 
made,  is  not  known,  and  perhaps  never  will  he. 

Now  what  is  the  significance  of  this  conclusion  ?  What  effect 
ought  it  to  have  on  our  belief  in  the  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  canon  ?  It  looks  as  if  we  had  failed  to  discover  a 
material  fact.  Ought  a  knowledge  of  the  formation  of  our  canon 
to  be  made  a  condition  of  our  receiving  it  ?  Would  it  be  wise 
and  just  to  require  of  every  believer  that  he  be  able  to  tell 
where,  when,  and  how  the  canon  was  formed,  before  he  makes  it 
the  foundation  of  his  faith  ?  With  equal  propriety  might  we 
insist  on  knowing  the  name,  the  character,  and  nationality  of  a 
mechanic,  before  we  will  consent  to  take  shelter  in  the  house  he 
has  built.  As  well  require  a  starving  man,  as  an  indispensable 
condition  to  his  eating,  that  he  be  able  to  tell  where  the  vege- 
tables grew  that  are  set  before  him,  who  was  the  butcher,  and 
who  the  cook.  A  traveller  exposed  to  the  storm  cares  not  to 
know  the  style  of  architecture  after  which  the  house  is  built — 
whether  it  be  Doric,  Oothic  or  Corinthian.  Provided  it  affords  him 
good  shelter,  he  cares  for  nothing  more.  Nor  does  the  hungry 
traveller  tarry  long  in  discussing  the  cuisine  of  his  food,  pro- 
vided it  be  palatable  and  enough  to  satisfy  his  appetite.  We  do 
not  know  who  compiled  the  canon  of  Scripture;  but  we  do  know 
what  is  of  far  greater  importance  to  be  known,  viz.,  that  it  is  a 
pure,  complete,  and  infallible  form  of  faith  and  practice.  We 
know  that  if  it  were  defective — if  any  writings  had  been  admit- 
ted that  ought  to  have  been  left  out,  or  any  left  out  that  ought 
to  have  been  received,  the  jealous  eye  of  primitive  Christians, 
and  the  vigilant  criticism  of  ancient  heretics,  would  have  detected 
and, exposed  the  imposture.  An  impure  canon  could  never  have 
*^run  the  blockade"  successfully  between  the  terrible  crossfire  of 
the  Origens,  the  Gregories,  and  the  Eusebiuses  on  the  one  side ; 
and  the  Marcions,  the  Cel^ses,  and  the  Porphyries  on  the  other. 
Inspiration  is  the  very  soul  of  the  New  Testament  canon,  and 
no  writing  that  could  not  trace  its  genealogy  to  an  inspired 
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origin  by  an  indisputable  line  of  evidence  could  be  admitted. 
Hence  the  wisdom  of  making  up  the  catalogue  of  sacred  books 
at  a  very  early  period,  while  competent  witnesses  were  abundant 
to  establish  beyond  a  doubt  the  claims  of  each  book  to  an  inser- 
tion in  the  canon.  Delay  would  have  been  dangerous.  Each 
year  that  was  allowed  to  pass  would  diminish  the  number  of  com- 
petent witnesses  and  multiply  the  difficulties  of  making  out  a 
correct  one.  But  as  it  was  made  out  in  the  very  midst  of  apostolic 
times,  and  during  the  lives  of  apostolic  men,  we  have  the  best 
possible  guarantee  of  its  complete  purity  and  correctness. 
Therefore  we  may  safely  turn  over  the  questions  of  the  place 
where,  the  time  when,  and  the  men  hj  whom  the  collection  of 
the  New  Testament  writings  was  made,  to  the  mere  literary  ama- 
teur and  ecclesiastical  antiquary  as  themes  for  curious  specu- 
lation, but  in  no  degree  affecting  the  stability  and  vitality  of  our 
faith. 

3.  A  subject  of  far  greater  interest  will  be  to  inquire,  Why 
was  any  collection  made  at  all  ?  Why  were  the  sacred  books 
associated  and  bound  together  ?  Why  are  the  fathers  so  careful 
to  inform  us  of  the  collection  of  these  books?  What  mysterious 
virtue  is  there  in  this  union?  What  is  the  "magic  of  a  list?*' 
Were  they  not  all  and  each  separately  true  and  inspired  ?  Could 
not  each  one  stand  on  its  own  evidence  and  be  supported  by  its 
own  credentials?  Was  it  upon  the  principle  that  "in  union 
there  is  strength?"  Was  any  additional  confirmation  imparted 
by  their  being  joined  together  ?  Not  a  single  writer,  either 
among  the  Christians  or  the  heretics,  ever  referred  to  any  of  the 
sacred  books  as  existing  alone.  They  are  universally  quoted  as 
a  collection — "Oracles  of  the  Lord,"  "Gospels,"  "Scriptures," 
"Divine  Scriptures,"  "Divine  Fountains,"  etc.,  are  the  invari- 
able titles  under  which  they  are  quoted  and  alluded  to  by  the 
fathers  and  early  Christians.  This  is  a  very  noteworthy  fact; 
for  it  is  certainly  true  that  each  of  the  books  might  have  re- 
mained separate  and  been  circulated  and  used  as  profitably  as 
when  taken  as  a  whole.  They  were  known  to  be  true  and  in- 
spired writings,  and  that  alone  would  give  them  authority  over 
the  conscience  ^independent  of  all  adventitious  circumstances. 
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An  inspired  book  ia  an  inspired  book  and  authoritative  rule, 
whether  it  be  found  in  connection  with  other  inspired  books  or 
not.  The  simple  fact  of  a  collection  or  union  of  books  could 
neither  increase  nor  diminish  their  authority.  But  still  the 
union  is  regarded,  and  justly  too,  as  of  great  importance. 
Whence  that  importance  ?  The  union  of  the  books  presupposed 
a  union  of  believers.  The  collection  of  them  was  the  result  of  a 
previous  union  of  those  who  believed  in  them.  And  here  we 
discover  the  origin  of  the  Roman  Cathohc  dogma,  which  declares 
that  the  Scriptures  owe  all  their  authority  to  the  Church;  that 
the  Church  is  the  "pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,"  in  the  sense 
that  her  endorsement  or  attestation  is  necessary  to  give  them 
validity  and  authority.  But  Rome  errs  in  confounding  the  mere 
collecting  of  the  books,  the  severing  of  the  inspired  from  the 
uninspired — in  other  words,  the  fixing  of  the  canon,  with  imparting 
inspiration  to  them.  The  former  man  may  do ;  the  latter  is  the 
prerogative  of  God  alone.  The  Church  may  collect  the  books 
and  declare  her  opinion  as  to  which  are  genuine  and  which  are 
not.  But  they  are  either  true  or  false  antecedent  to  all  such 
deliverances.  "  Thus  the  famous  Council  of  Trent  has  attempted 
to  make  that  divine  which  is  notoriously  human;  and  that  in- 
spired which,  in  the  sense  of  an  apostle,  is  notoriously  of  private 
interpretation."   Thornwcll  on  the  Apocryphal  Books. 

This  is  blasphemy  and  i  profane  usurpation  of  divine  pre- 
rogatives. The  Church  collected  the  books,  but  she  did  not 
inspire  them.  We  mean  something  very  different  from  this,  when 
we  say  that  the  collection  of  the  books  was  due  to  a  previous 
collection  of  believers. 

In  the  days  of  the  apostles  numerous  powerful  sects  of  heretics 
had  arisen.  They  not  only  distracted  the  churches,  but  adul- 
terated the  truths  of  revelation  with  human  speculations.  The 
Judaizers,  Marcionites,  and  Gnostics,  wove  into  their  theories 
many  points  of  apostolic  doctrine,  and  by  blending  a  little  from 
Moses,  and  a  little  from  Christ  and  the  apostles,  with  much  from 
Plato  and  Zoroaster,  endeavored  to  construct  an  independent  or 
mongrel  gospel.  Nothing  was  left  the  true  believers  but  to 
j'osist  these  encroachments.     They  must  meet  these  enemies  and 
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oppose  them,  or  stand  bj  and  suffer  the  true  apostolic  doctrines 
to  be  entirely  displaced  or  utterly  neutralised  by  this  motley 
amalgam.  But  the  sporadic  resistance  of  a  few  here  and  there 
would  avail  but  little  in  the  presence  of  such  skilful  and  power- 
ful adversaries.  Hence  at  the  suggestion  of  the  divine  Spirit, 
the  faithful  determined  to  combine  and  deliver  a  united  testimonv 
in  behalf  of  the  truth;  and  the  union  of  themselves  led  to  the 
union  of  their  books.  So  that  the  collection  of  the  inspired 
books  became  their  most  powerful  protest  against  error.  They 
gathered  up  all  their  strength  and  delivered  it  in  one  mighty 
volley  against  the  enemies  of  revealed  truth.  Thus  the  formation 
of  the  canon  is  the  united  protest  of  universal  Christianity 
against  all  forms  of  error.  Thus  in  seeking  for  the  origin  of  the 
New  Testament  canon,  we  have  found  the  origin  of  the  catholic 
or  universal  Church.  Saul  went  out  to  seek  his  father's  asses, 
but  found  a  kingdom  in  their  stead.  Individual  churches  existed 
in  different  places  before,  even  from  the  day  of  Pentecost;  but 
the  formation  of  the  canon  marked  the  epoch  of  their  visible 
union  as  one  great  spiritual  republic. 

4.  Besides  this  reason,  growing  out  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  primitive  Church,  there  was  another  motive  for  gathering 
the  sacred  books  derived  from  the  character  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. That  portion  of  divine  writings  existed  at  that  time  in  a 
collected  or  codified  form.  It  was  not  handed  down  from  the 
Jewish  fathers  in  separate  books  and  circulated  among  the  pious 
in  Israel  in  the  form  of  disjecta  membra.  Even  from  the  days 
of  Moses  onward  it  had  been  bound  together  and  preserved  in  a 
collected  form  in  the  sacred  crypt  of  the  temple.  Deut.  xxxi. 
25,  26.  And  as  new  authors  arose,  who  wrote  as  the  Holy 
Ghost  moved  them,  their  works  also  were  added  and  bound  up 
with  those  already  constituting  the  divine  codex.  During  the 
idolatrous  reigns  of  Amon  and  Manasseh,  the  law  was  neglected 
and  lost.  But  under  good  Josiah,  upon  the  occasion  of  repair- 
ing the  temple,  it  was  discovered  among  the  rubbish  and  restored 
to  its  place  in  the  archives.  2  Kings  xxii.  9,  10,  11.  And  when 
the  Old  Testament  canon  was  arranged  and  settled  by  Ezra  and 
the  Great  Synagogue  after  the  captivity,  it  continued  in  that 
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collected  form  down  to  the  days  of  Christ  and  the  apostles. 
Now,  from  the  example  of  the  Old  Testament  being  collected 
and  bound  in  one  volume,  was  suggested  to  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians  the  thought  of  arranging  all  the  divine  books  of  their  times 
into  one  compact  body.  To  this,  if  we  add  their  love  for  the 
divine  books,  a  desire  to  have  them  in  convenient  form  for  pre- 
servation and  for  safe  transmission  to  posterity,  we  conceive  that 
we  have  discovered  sufficient  reason  for  putting  all  the  sacred 
books  into  one  collection — in  other  words,  we  have  discovered  as 
far  as  may  be  the  origin  of  the  New  Testament  canon. 

5.  Home  in  his  great  work,  ''The  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Scriptures,"  a  work  whose  value  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated — being  a  complete  thesaurus  of  biblical  knowledge — has 
given  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  the  reasons  why  these  books 
of  the  "Apocryphal  New  Testament"  were  refused  a  place  in 
the  canon  of  Scripture.  We  shall  mention  his  principal  reasons- 
without  enlarging  on  them. 

[a)  They  were  not  acknowledged  as  authentic,  nor  were  they 
much  used  by  the  primitive  Christians.  No  quotations  from  them 
are  found  in  the  genuine  writings  of  the  apostolic  fathers — 
Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  and  Hermas,  whose 
writings  reach  from  A.  D.  70  to  about  A.  D.  108. 

[b)  The  enemies  of  Christianity,  who  were  accustomed  to  cite 
passages  from  the  four  Gospels  for  the  sake  of  perverting  them 
or  turning  them  into  ridicule,  have  never  mentioned  these  pro- 
ductions. 

[c)  Few  or  none  of  them,  which  it  is  pretended  were  written  in 
the  apostolic  age,  were  composed  earlier  than  the  second  century, 
and  several  of  them  were  composed  as  late  as  the  third  century, 
and  were  rejected  as  spurious  at  the  time  they  appeared.  The 
pseudo  "Epistles  of  Abgarus,  and  of  Jesus  Christ,"  contained 
in  this  Apocryphal  Testament,  were  never  heard  of  till  published 
by  Eusebius  in  the  fourth  century.  The  "Epistles  of  Paul  and 
ISeneca"  were  unknown  till  mentioned  by  Jerome  and  Augus- 
tine near  the  close  of  the  same  century.  The  "Protevangelion," 
ascribed  to  James  the  Less,  and  the  "Gospel  of  the  Birth  of 
Mary,"  were  both  rejected  by  the  ancient  Church,  and  esteemed 
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to  be  the  work  of  some  Hellenistic  Jew.  The  "  Gospels  of  the 
Infancy,"  in  two  parts,  ascribed  to  Thomas,  were  received  only 
by  the  Marcosians,  a  branch  of  the  Gnostics,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century.  They  were  used  by  some  of  the  Nes- 
torian  Christians,  and  by  Mohammed  in  making  up  the  Koran; 
but  their  use  was  condemned  by  a  Synod  at  Angamala  in  the 
mountains  of  Malabar,  A.  D.  1599.  The  "Gospel  or  Acts  of 
Pilate"  was  forged  by  Leucius  Charinus  in  the  fourth  century, 
and  the  "Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla"  were  a  confessed  forgery 
by  a  man  who  was  degraded  from  his  office  for  his  crime. 

(d)  Sometimes  the  fathers  quoted  from  them  for  the  express 
purpose  of  showing  their  learning;  not  to  sanction  or  approve 
them,  but  only  to  show  their  opponents  that  they  were  not  igno- 
rant of  other  books  besides  their  own  inspired  Scriptures.  Thus 
Origen  says:  "The  Church  only  receives  four  Gospels — heretics 
have  many.  These  we  read  that  we  may  not  be  esteemed 
ignorant." 

The  internal  evidence  of  the  spuriousness  of  these  books  is 
much  stronger  than  the  external.  In  illustrating  this  point, 
Ilorne  shows  that  these  productions  propose  or  sanction  doctrines 
and  practices  contrary  to  those  that  are  known  to  be  true — as 
the  sanctity  of  relics,  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  etc.  They  mention  things  which  are  later  than  the  time 
in  which  the  author  lived  whose  name  the  book  bears.  They 
contain  direct  contradictions  to  authentic  history,  sacred  and 
profane.  They  abound  in  unimportant  frivolous  details  of  nu- 
merous miracles  that  are  useless,  improbable,  and  absurd,  ascribed 
to  Mary  and  her  infant  son.  Even,  in  some  cases,  vindictive 
and  mischievous  miracles  are  ascribed  to  Jesus.  E.  g.  In  the 
Gospel  of  the  Infancy,  Part  I.,  Chap.  xix.  22,  we  read:  "An- 
other time  when  the  Lord  Jeaus  was  coming  home  in  the  evening 
with  Joseph,  he  met  a  boy,  who  ran  so  hard  against  him  that  he 
threw  him  down;  to  whom  the  Lord  Jesus  said,  As  thou  bast- 
thrown  me  down,  so  shalt  thou  fall  nor  ever  rise;  and  that  moment 
the  boy  died." 

In  the  "Gospel  of  Nicodemus,"  we  have  a  long  account  of 
Christ's  descent  into  hell,  and  the  confusion,  agitation,  and  terror 
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caused  among  the  devils  by  his  appearance  there.  Beelzebub 
reproaches  Satan  for  his  having  instigated  the  Jews  in  their  per- 
secution and  crucifixion  of  Christ,  and  thereby  caused  him  to 
descend  to  hell.  The  Old  Testament  saints  are  represented  as 
being  there  confined,  all  except  Enoch  and  Elijah,  and  Christ  by 
his  descent  releases  them  and  takes  them  to  Paradise.  A  graphic 
account  is  also  given  of  Christ's  trial  before  Pilate — Nicodemus 
boldly  defends  him  and  many  of  those  whom  he  had  healed  of 
diseases  are  made  to  bear  testimony  to  his  innocency  and  excel- 
lency as  a  man.  The  impotent  man  who  lay  at  the  pool  of 
Bethesda  thirty-eight  years,  blind  Jiartimeus,  the  leper  who  was 
healed,  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  (whose  name  this 
gospel  informs  us  "was  Veronica),  some  one  who  saw  him  turn 
the  water  into  wine,  and,  last  of  all,  Centurio  (the  author 
evidently  took  "centurion"  for  the  man's  name  instead  of  the 
title  of  his  office),  is  made  to  plead  in  his  behalf.  All  these  by 
turns  are  permitted  to  speak  to  Pilate  in  favor  of  Jesus  and 
against  his  persecutors.  But  the  reader  is  ready  to  exclaim, 
"Eheu  jam  satis!"  and  so  I  will  spare  him  any  further  speci- 
mens of  this  Nicodemian  Gospel  and  allow  him  to  read  for 
himself. 

Thus  an  examination  of  the  books  of  this  New  Testament 
evinces  in  the  clearest  light  their  apocryphal  character.  The 
compilers  of  the  canon  could  not  have  received  such  a  mass  of 
contradictions,  vain  rhapsodies,  and  extravagant  falsehoods, 
without  shutting  their  eyes  to  both  truth  and  common  sense. 

6.  The  only  difficulty  in  making  out  a  correct  canon  was  in 
ascertaining  certainly  what  hooks  were  inspired.  A  book  that  is 
theopneustic  is  ex  vl  termini  an  authoritative  rule  of  human 
conduct.  It  is  as  far  above  all  other  books  as  God  is  above 
men.  If  God  is  the  universal  King,  then  his  words  must  be  the 
universal  law.  The  only  question  then  of  any  real  difficulty 
that  presented  itself  to  the  compilers  of  the  canon  was,  whether 
any  given  book  was  inspired — whether  it  proceeded  from  a  man 
who  had  given  adequate  proof  of  his  having  been  commissioned 
from  God  to  declare  his  will.  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  had 
given  indubitable  evidence  of  this  fact,  and  therefore  any  book 
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known  to  be  from  them,  whether  they  wrote  it  or  only  gave  it 
the  benefit  of  their  sanction  and  approval,  was  ipso  facto 
inspired.  Now  as  to  the  ability  of  the  compilers  to  ascertain 
that  fact,  the  evidence  is  complete.  We  have  seen  that  the  canon 
was  in  existence  during  the  lives  of  the  apostles,  and  therefore 
whether  they  made  it  or  it  Avas  made  by  others,  it  certainly  had 
their  approbation,  or  at  least  their  tacit  endorsement.  They  did 
not  discountenance  it.  Barnabas,  who  was  Paul's  companion  in 
his  missionary  journeys,  quotes  from  the  Gospels;  Clement,  men- 
tioned in  Phil.  iv.  3,  and  whom  ancient  writers  agree  in  assert- 
ing to  have  become  afterwards  bishop  of  Rome;  Hermas  men- 
tioned in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans;  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Justin 
Martyr,  Papias — all  of  whom  lived  in  apostolic  times  or  imme- 
diately after,  quote  the  gospels  as  then  extant.  Now  if  they 
had  erred  in  so  doing,  how  easily  might  they  have  been  corrected  ? 
They  quote  the  books  as  inspired.  They  had  every  opportunity 
to  know  whether  they  were  so  or  not.  They  were  conversant 
with  some  of  the  authors  themselves ;  so  that  their  citations, 
going  unchallengedby  any  apostle  or  other  inspired  man,  amounts 
to  a  moral  demonstration  that  the  books  were  inspired,  and  that 
their  insertion  in  the  canon  was  due  to  the  known  fact  of  their 
inspiration. 

On  this  point  I  take  pleasure  in  transferring  to  these  pages 
the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Thornwell's  vigorous  work  against 
Bishop  Lynch  on  the  Apocrypha,  a  work  written  in  his  early 
life,  and  characterised  by  that  masterly  logic  for  which  he  was 
so  remarkable:  "It  is  a  favorite  scheme  of  the  papist,"  says  he, 
"to  represent  the  settling  of  the  canon  as  a  work  of  gigantic 
toil  and  formidable  mystery.  It  evidently,  however,  reduces 
itself  to  a  simple  question  of  fact — what  hoolcs  were  written  by 
men  whose  claims  to  inspiration  were  either  directly  or  remotely 
established  by  miracles?  It  is  a  question  therefore  of  no  more 
difficulty  than  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  books.  To  illus- 
trate the  matter  in  the  case  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
churches  that  received  the  epistles  from  Paul  could  have  no 
doubts  of  their  canonical  authority,  because  they  hneio  that  the 
apostle  was  supernaturally  inspired  as  a  teacher  of  the  faith. 
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He  produced  in  abundance  the  signs  of  an  apostle.     So  also  the 
writings  of  the  other  apostles    would  be  recognised  by  their 
contemporary  brethren  as  the  word  of  the  Lord.     The  books 
actually  written   by  the  apostles,  or  approved  by  their  sanc- 
tion, would  be  known  by  their   having  witnesses  of  the  fact. 
The   historical  proofs    of  the  fact,  that    is,  the    testimony  of 
ererlible   witnesses,  would  be    sufficient    in   all  future  time    to 
attest  the  inspiration   of  any  given  book.     If  a  man,  for  ex- 
ample,   in    the   third  century,   is  doubtful    of  the   Epistle   to 
the  Romans,   all  that  is   necessary   to   settle   his   mind  is   to 
convince  him  that  Paul  actually  wrote  it.     This  being  done,  its 
inspiration  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.     If  a  book,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  pretends  to  be  inspired  could  produce  no  ade- 
quate proof  of  apostolic  origin  or  apostolic  sanction,  its  claims 
would  have  to  be  rejected  unless  its  author  could  exhibit  in  his 
own  person  the  signs  of  a  heavenly  messenger.     The  congre- 
gations in  possession  of  inspired  records  were  accustomed,  as  we 
gather  from  the  apostles  themselves,  to  transmit  their  treasures 
to  the  rest  of  their  brethren,  so  that  in  process  of  time  this  free 
circulation  would  put  them  in  the  hands  of  all  the  portions  of 
the  Church ;  and  as  each  church  became  satisfied  of  their  apos- 
tolic origin,  it  received  them  likewise  as  canonical  and  divine,  and 
in  this  way  a  common  canon  wan  gradually  settled.     The  idea 
that  a  council  or  any  mere  ecclesiastical  body  could  settle  the 
canon  is  preposterous.     To  settle   the  canon  is  to  settle  the 
inspiration  of  the  sacred  books;  to  settle  the  inspiration  of  the 
sacred   books  is    to  prove   that  they   were  written   by  divine 
prophets;  and  to  prove  this  fact,   is  to  prove  either  that  the 
prophets  themselves  established  their  pretensions  by  miraculous 
achievements,  or  were  sanctioned  by  those  who  were  already  in 
possession  of  supernatural  credentials."  (Arguments  of  Roman- 
ists Refuted,  p.  183. 

In  this  extract,  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  compilers  of  our 
canon  had  nothing,  and  needed  nothing,  to  guide  them  but /acf^  ; 
and  of  those  facts  they  were  of  all  men  the  most  competent 
judges.  And  as  the  supposition  of  dishonesty  in  yielding  to  the 
facts  their  due  influence  is  purely  gratuitous,  if  not  impossible. 
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it  may  reasonably  be  discounted.  Thus  investigation  into  the 
origin  of  our  belief  in  the  Scriptures,  instead  of  unsettling,  con- 
firms our  faith,  and  enables  us  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that 
is  in  us  with  meekness  and  fear. 


ARTICLE  IV 


THE  PRESBYTERATE. 


There  is  no  doubt  a  wide  dissatisfaction  in  our  Church  with  its 
Form  of  Government.  It  is  equally  clear  that  a  great  variety 
of  views  exists,  as  to  whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  changes 
should  be  made.  It  is  noteworthy,  that  no  such  differences  exist 
in  regard  to  doctrinal  views.  In  former  days,  doctrinal  differ- 
ences largely  existed.  There  were  different  views  held  in  regard 
to  the  atonement,  imputation,  original  sin,  and  the  sinner's 
inability.  The  indications  are,  that  the  errors  in  regard  to  these 
points  have  measurably  passed  away  among  all  American  Pres- 
byterians. There  are,  at  any  rate,  no  symptoms  discoverable  of 
their  existence  in  the  Southern  Church.  But  whilst  we  har- 
monise so  completely  on  doctrinal  points,  the  same  is  not  true 
in  regard  to  the  principles  of  Church  government. 

In  the  formation  of  our  standards,  there  were  no  compromises 
on  doctrinal  subjects.  These  were  looked  upon  as  vastly  more 
important  than  questions  of  Church  polity.  The  Westminster 
Assembly  more  especially  gave  itself  to  the  settlement  of  scrip- 
ture doctrines,  and  agreed  upon  a  form  of  government  by  com- 
promises ;  this  subject  being  regarded  as  comparatively  of  small 
importance. 

A  system  formed  by  compromises  never  was  coherent.  It  is 
a  question  both  sides  of  which  has  adherents  among  us,  whether 
our  system  has  three  or  only  two  orders  of  permanent  Church 
officers.  On  the  one  hand,  our  system  appears  to  favor  the 
idea  that  all  presbyters  are  officially  equal;  on  the  other,  certain 
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duties  and  functions,  regarded  as  belonging  exclusively  to  preach- 
ing presbyters,  favor  the  idea  of  a  rank  superior  to  that  of  ruling 
presbyters.  Even  a  session  must  have  a  preaching  elder  to 
moderate  it,  except  in  an  extraordinary  case;  so  of  congre- 
gational meetings  to  call  a  pastor.  The  preachers  are  permanent 
members  of  judicatories;  while  the  ruling  elders  only  have  a 
seat  when  officially  appointed  to  the  position.  Not  unfrequently 
a  ruling  elder  is  called  a  laymarij  a  term  of  prelatic  use,  and 
implying  that  he  has  no  office  at  all.  Those  who  so  use  the 
term  think  they  are  speaking  according  to  the  Book.  A  co- 
herent system  could  hardly  have  given  origin  to  such  a  contro- 
versy as  has  existed  in  regard  to  the  question,  whether  ruling 
elders  should  lay  on  hands  in  the  act  of  ordaining  a  preacher; 
nor,  under  it,  could  there  havo  been  such  a  diversity  of  practice 
touching  the  ordination  of  ruling  elders  and  deacons  considered 
as  a  ministerial  or  governmental  act. 

The  Westminster  Assembly  endeavored  to  effect  such  a  com- 
promise as  would  be  accepted  by  all  parties.  The  result  was 
that  many  important  points  were  left  unsettled  or  obscure;  and 
those  professedly  adopting  the  system  have  differed  both  in 
their  interpretation  and  in  their  practice. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  strange  fact  that  so  many  are  wedded 
to  the  Book  as  it  is,  and  so  averse  to  any  change.  That  which 
is  confessedly  an  assemblage  of  compromises,  assuredly  needs  to 
be  so  far  changed  as  to  be  made  coherent;  especially  do  things 
that  are  undetermined  and  vague  need  to  be  accurately  defined. 
There  were  Prelatists,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Eras- 
tians,  in  the  Westminster  Assembly.  They  were  not  agreed  as 
to  whether  the  Scriptures  settled  questions  of  Church  polity,  as 
it  did  questions  of  doctrine.  Custom,  for  ages,  had  assigned 
different  ranks  to  ecclesiastical  rulers.  It  is  not  wonderful  that 
old  usages  should  have  had  great  influence  upon  them,  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  incoherency  of  the  Church  polity  which  they 
finally  fixed  upon.  We  see  this  same  influence  in  the  pertinacity 
with  which  some  minds  adhere  to  an  incoherent  system,  confess- 
edly made  up  of  compromises,  and  attach  so  much  sacredness 
to  it. 
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There  are  leading  points  that  must  be  settled  before  we  can 
ever  come  to  a  general  agreement  on  the  subject.  According  as 
individuals  take  sides  on  these  leading  points  will  result  the 
opinions  which  they  shall  hold.  The  points  referred  to  are  such 
as  these:  Do  the  Scriptures  give  us  a  jure  divino  system  of 
government,  discipline,  and  worship  ?  How  much,  if  anything, 
is  left  to  human  discretion  ?  Is  there  only  one,  or  are  there  two 
ranks  of  Church  rulers  by  divine  authority  ?  Is  every  perma- 
nent office  which  Christ  has  appointed  "articulately  described" 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  officially  named?  It  is  constantly  as- 
sumed among  us  that  what  is  called  the  'parity  of  the  clergy  is 
by  scripture  warrant.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  the  proof 
of  this  position.  A  clergyman  is  understood  to  mean  one  who 
has  taken  orders  in  the  Church,  in  contradistinction  to  him  who 
is  denominated  a  layman.  This  latter  term  (from  7^6^)  signifies 
one  of  the  people,  that  is,  one  not  having  taken  holy  orders. 
The  question  is  now  often  asked,  to  which  class  does  the  ruling 
elder  belong?  If  of  the  laity,  then  he  has  no  office  at  all,  and 
is  only  as  a  matter  of  privilege  and  sufferance  permitted  to 
advise  with  the  clergy.  If  we  say  the  ruling  elder  is  of  the 
clergy  and  has  taken  holy  orders,  where  does  he  stand  as  to  the 
matter  of  parity  ?  Is  he  officially  equal  to  all  other  Church 
rulers?  The  Prelatists  constantly  use  these  terms  in  their  proper 
sense;  the  term  laity  referring  to  those  holding  no  office  at  all; 
of  the  clergy,  they  hold  that  there  are  three  orders.  If  the 
ruling  elder  holds  office,  and  is  not  of  the  same  rank  with  other 
presbyters,  then  what  becomes  of  our  parity  ? 

Is  it  contended  that  we  hold  only  to  the  parity  of  the  minis- 
try? In  regard  to  this,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  term  min- 
ister literally  means  a  servant,  and  is  applied  in  the  Scriptures 
to  all  Church  officers,  even  to  the  deacons.  They  are  all  servants 
of  the  Church  to  which  they  minister.  There  are  several  Greek 
words  that  may  be  translated  servant^  slave,  or  minister.  The 
one  most  frequently  applied  to  Church  officers  is  hu'iKovog:  this  is 
the  word  from  which  our  word  deacon  is  derived.  It  is  made 
the  official  designation  of  a  church  officer,  as  is  plain  from  1 
Tim.  iii.  8,  12;  and  Philip,  i.  1.     In  its  common  acceptation,  it 
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is  applied  to  all  the  followers  of  Christ  (see  John  xii.  26) ;  and 
the  apostles  apply  it  to  themselves  in  such  passages  as  the  fol- 
lowing— 1  Cor.  iii.  5:  "Who  then  is  Paul,  and  who  is  Apollos, 
but  ministers,  (Am/covo«)  by  whom  ye  believed?"  Eph.  iii.  7: 
"Whereof  I  was  made  a  minister  (Aia/cfmjf)  according  to  the  gift 
of  the  grace  of  God."  See  also  Col.  i.  23,  and  xii.  25.  So 
that  this  word,  as  an  official  designation,  belongs  to  the  diacon- 
ate,  and  in  its  general  or  common  acceptation  is  applied  to  the 
apostles,  evangelists,  and  all  Christians.  Another  Greek  term 
{ynrjphu^),  in  its  general  sense,  is  applied  in  the  same  way,  but  is 
not  used  to  denote  office  in  the  Church.  It  literally  means  an 
under-rotver ;  and  thus  a  subordinate  of  any  kind;  an  attendant 
or  assistant;  one  whose  will  is  merged  in  that  of  another.     See 

1  Cor.  iv.  1:  "Let  a  man  so  account  of  us  as  ministers  {imiptrag) 
of  Christ,  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God.".  Luke  i.  12: 
"Even  as  they  were  delivered  unto  us,  which  from  the  beginning 
were  eye-witnesses,  and  ministers  (y7r///>traf)  of  the  word."  John 
xviii.  3G:  .  .  "My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  if  my  kingdom 
were  of  this  world,  then  would  my  servants  {vTrr/ptTai)  fight." 

The  phrases,  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  ministry  of  the  word, 
are  frequent  in  the  New  Testament,  clearly  referring  to  the 
preacher  and  his  work.  The  former  expression  is  found  in 
Eph.  iii.  7,  as  quoted  above,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  pre- 
vious verse.  An  example  of  the  latter  is  found  in  Acts  vi.  4: 
"But  we  will  give  ourselves  continually  to  prayer,  and  to  the 
ministry  of  the  word''  Similar  expressions  are  found  in  Acts  i. 
17,  25;  xii.  25;  xxi.  19;  Ilom.  xii.  7;  1  Cor.  xvi.  15;  2  Cor. 
iv.  1;  V.  18;  vi.  3;  Eph.  iv.   12;  1  Tim.  i.  12;  Col.  iv.  17; 

2  Tim.  iv.  5,  11.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  in  every  one  of 
these  passages,  the  Greek  words  are  i^idtiuvoc^  minister,  and  (huKovia 
ministry,  the  very  word  which  as  an  official  designation  denotes 
the  diaconate. 

Will  it  be  contended  that  the  term  preacher  is  the  proper 
official  designation  of  him  who  is  authorised  publicly  to  expound 
and  proclaim  the  gospel  ?  In  regard  to  this,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  term  preacher  is  used,  it  is  believed,  only  four  times  in 
the  New  Testament:  once  in  Romans  x.  14,  where  the  question 
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is  asked:  "How  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher?"  There 
appears  to  be  no  evidence  here  that  the  word  is  used  in  any- 
other  than  its  common  acceptation,  of  herald,  simply.  The  word 
is  used  again  in  2  Peter  ii.  5,  where  Noah  is  styled  a  preacher 
of  righteousness.  It  is  not  applied  here  to  religious  teachers 
under  the  New  Testament  dispensation,  and  therefore  has  no 
reference  to  the  point  in  question.  The  other  two  examples  are 
in  1  Tim.  ii.  7,  and  2  Tim.  i.  11.  The  language  of  the  apostle 
in  both  these  places  is  almost  precisely  the  same:  "Whereunto 
I  am  appointed  a  preacher,  and  an  apostle,  and  a  teacher  of  the 
Gentiles."  Is  it  possible  that  there  are  only  two  examples  in 
the  New  Testament  of  the  use  of  the  official  designation  by 
which  a  permanent  Church  officer  is  pointed  out — an  officer 
holding  the  ^^ first  and  highest  office  in  the  Church;'*  and  in  both 
cases  the  term  is  applied  to  an  apostle,  and  not  to  that  officer  ? 
There  are  several  Greek  words  which  are  translated  to  preach  in 
the  New  Testament.  Hiipvaau)  \^  the  most  common  word  so  used. 
In  the  form  of  a  noun,  it  is  Ki'ipv^,  a  preacher.  This  is  the  term 
translated,  a  preacher,  in  the  four  cases  above  mentioned.  The 
other  words  which  mean  to  preach,  are  laUu,  euayyeMi;u,  and 
fUa/Jyofiai.  VlhWe  p7'eacher  as  a  noun  is  only  used  four  times,  the 
vford preachest  is  used  once;  preacheth  is  used  three  times;  and 
preaching  is  used  twenty-two  times.  Paul  twice  employs  the 
term  ambassador,  in  application  to  himself,  in  2  Cor.  v.  20,  and 
Eph.  vi.  20.  In  the  former  of  these  passages  he  uses  the  term 
in  the  plural  form,  ("we  are  ambassadors.")  This  may  be  an 
example  of  what  is  called  the  plural  of  excellence,  or  he  may 
include  others  besides  himself;  but  whether  he  does  or  not  is  of 
no  consequence  to  the  argument,  as  the  Greek  word  translated 
ambassador  is  -peajStvu),  which  means  to  exercise  the  office  of  a 
presbyter. 

The  conclusion  is,  that  there  is  no  official  designation  for  the 
preacher,  as  such,  in  the  New  Testament,  unless  the  terms 
bishop,  presbyter,  and  pastor,  are  to  be  sd  understood.  There  is 
nothing  clearer  from  the  Scriptures  than  that  these  words  are 
used  as  convertible  terms,  all  of  them  applied  to  the  very  same 
persons,   of  whom  there  was  always  a  plurality  appointed  in 
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every  church.  Acts  xx.  17:  "And  from  Miletus  he  sent  to 
Ephesus,  and  called  the  elders  of  the  church."  To  these  pres- 
byters he  made  his  farewell  address.  In  that  address  to  them, 
he  says,  verse  28,  "Take  heed  therefore  to  yourselves,  and  to 
all  the  flocks  over  which  the  Holy.  Ghost  hath  made  you  over- 
seers" (bishops)  "to  feed  the  Church  of  God."  .  .  .  The  Greek 
word  here  translated  to  feed,  signifies  to  act  the  part  of  a  shep- 
herd or  pastor.  It  is  the  very  same  word  which  the  Saviour 
used  to  Peter,  ''feed  my  lambs,''  ^^feed  my  sheep.''  See  also 
1  Peter  v.  1,  2:  "The  elders  which  are  among  you,  I  exhort, 
who  am  also  an  elder,  and  a  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
.  .  .  feed  the  flock  of  God  which  is  among  you,"  (the  same 
Greek  word  expressive  of  the  pastoral  work,)  "  taking  the  over- 
sight thereof,"  .  .  .  Here  the  Greek  word  is  Itt laKOTrovvTer,  v^hich. 
literally  signifies  exercising  the  office  of  a  bishop.  If  there  is 
no  official  title  for  the  preacher,  separate  and  distinct  from  that 
applied  to  other  church  rulers;  and  if  there  is  no  articulate 
description  of  him,  or  his  work,  or  his  qualifications  to  office,  in 
contradistinction  from  that  which  belongs  to  other  presbyters, 
then  there  is  no  basis  for  the  theory,  that  he  holds  a  higher  rank 
than  other  presbyters,  or  that  he  holds  the  ^^ first  and  highest 
office  in  the  Church." 

A  writer  of  some  reputation  claims  that  he  finds  the  scripture 
warrant  for  the  distinction  of  rank  between  the  preaching  elder 
and  the  ruling  elder,  in  1  Cor.  xii.  28:  "For  God  hath  set  some 
in  the  Church,  first  apostles,  secondarily  prophets,  thirdly 
teachers,  after  that  miracles,  then  gifts  of  healings,  helps,  gov- 
ernments, diversities  of  tongues."  The  writer  referred  to,  admits 
that  here  only  is  found  a  clear  warrant  for  the  principle.  It 
will  hardly  be  claimed  that  this  is  a  catalogue  of  office-bearers, 
according  to  their  respective  grades.  If  so,  then  there  were  in 
the  apostolic  Church  no  less  than  eight  distinct  official  grades. 
Admitting  that  the  apostolic  office  was  not  to  be  permanent,  on 
the  principle  that  eye-witnesses  cannot  have  successors;  admit- 
ting that  the  age  of  miracles  has  passed  away,  and  that  there- 
fore the  grades  here  entitled  prophets,  miracles,  gifts  of  healings, 
and  diversities  of  tongues,  were  not  to  be  permanent,  there  still 
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remain  three  grades,  viz.,  teachers^  helps,  governments.  In  this 
catalogue  the  diaconate  does  not  appear.  The  power  of  rule 
must  be  that  referred  to  in  the  term  governments.  There  still 
remain  the  teachers  and  their  assistants,  entitled  helps.  No 
where  else  in  the  Scriptures  are  these  helps  referred  to,  and 
especially  are  they  not  mentioned  as  holding  a  distinct  grade  of 
oflSce.  If  ''^helps'  refer  to  the  deacons,  then  they  make  priority 
of  rank  to  rulers.  Will  it  be  contended  that,  by  divine  appoint- 
ment, there  are  three  distinct  grades  of  office-bearers  in  the 
■Church  above  that  of  deacons?  No  such  theory  is  contended 
for  by  any  Presbyterian.  Consequently  the  passage  with  such 
an  interpretation  proves  too  much.  The  conclusion  seems  to  be 
inevitable,  that  the  catalogue  in  the  passage  is  not  a  catalogue  of 
official  grades,  but  of  gifts  {xapla/ia-a)  conferred  upon  the  Church. 
The  power  of  rule  was  bestowed.  It  was  that  one  of  these  gifts 
Avhich  the  apostle  styles  governments.  But  the  passage  does  not 
settle  the  question  as  to  whom  these  gifts  belong.  Some  of 
them  may  have  been  possessed  by  private  unofficial  members. 
A  single  individual  may  have  possessed  one,  or  a  plurality  of 
them.  The  apostles  at  different  times  appear  to  have  exercised 
every  one  of  them.  It  may  be  that  the  order  in  which  these 
gifts  are  mentioned,  serves  to  establish  their  relative  value  and 
importance.  But  so  far  as  the  power  of  rule  is  concerned,  the 
passage  seems  only  and  merely  to  express  the  idea,  that  this 
power  is  one  of  the  gifts  conferred  in  the  Church  for  edification. 
We  can  learn  from  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  upon  whom 
this  power  of  rule  was  conferred,  that  it  was,  and  is  to  be,  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  were  styled  indifferently  either  presby- 
ters, bishops,  or  pastors. 

A  certain  writer  observes,  that  "the  preacher's  office  is  un- 
questionably set  forth  in  Scripture  (1  Tim.  v.  17)  as  one  of  the 
ordinary  and  perpetual  officers  of  the  Christian  Church."  The 
passage  in  Timothy  is  in  these  words:  "Let  the  elders  that  rule 
well  be  counted  worthy  of  double  honor,  especially  they  who 
labor  in  word  and  doctrine."  If  the  preacher's  office  is  in  this 
passage  "unquestionably  set  forth,"  then  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  is  here  called  an  elder;  and  this  very  same  term,  which 
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is  admitted  to  be  an  official  designation,  is  applied  to  those  who 
are  not  preachers,  viz.,  to  those  who  are  only  rulers  in  the 
Church.  If  two  official  ranks  are  here  set  forth,  it  would  seem 
to  he  unfortunate  that  the  same  official  term  is  applied  to  both, 
and  neither  of  them  has  any  other  official  title  which  the  other 
does  not  equally  share.  Every  existence  must  have  a  name  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  all  other  existences ;  and  without 
a  name  it  can  be  spoken  of  only  by  circumlocutory  description. 
As  soon  as  the  apostolic  simplicity  was  departed  from  in  the 
primitive  Church  by  having  different  ranks  of  rulers,  necessity 
compelled  the  use  of  different  names;  hence  the  higher  rank 
were  called  hisJioj^Sy  and  the  lower  presbyters.  Jerome,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  matter,  says  they  were  all  at  first  of  equal  rank,  but 
a  priority  was  attached  to  some  for  convenience,  and  that  which 
at  first  was  allowed  as  a  privilege,  was  afterwards  claimed  as  a 
right. 

The  apostles  called  themselves  elders,  but  they  did  not  call  all 
elders  apostles.  The  apostolic  being  the  higher  office,  included 
in  it  that  of  elder.  But  if  all  elders  were  called  apostles,  and 
all  apostles  elders,  and  so  the  words  used  as  convertible  terms, 
there  would  not  be  the  slightest  proof  that  there  was  any  differ- 
ence of  rank  between  them  as  designated  by  these  terms.  If 
any  official  title  can  be  found  for  the  preacher  that  is  not  applied 
to  the  elder  who  rules  only,  then  there  is  a  basis  for  the  theory 
of  difference  of  rank,  not  otherwise. 

The  term  judge  is  an  official  designation.  There  are  different 
ranks  among  them.  In  every  case  that  difference  is  indicated  by 
a  descriptive  appellative.  We  speak  of  a  judge  of  the  county 
court,  the  judge  of  the  district  court,  and  the  judge  of  the 
supreme  court.  When  we  speak  of  the  district  or  other  judges, 
we  obviously  allude  to  persons  holding  the  same  rank.  When 
we  speak  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  we  make 
a  distinction  of  rank  among  those  occupying  the  supreme  bench. 
We  find  the  expression  in  the  Old  Testament,  "  chief  ruler  of 
the  synagogue^''  which  indicates  a  rank  higher  than  that  of  other 
rulers ;  but  we  do  not  find  the  expressions  in  the  Scriptures,  chief 
elder,  chief  hishop^  or  chief  pastor.     We  do  find,  however,  when 
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it  came  to  be  the  case  after  the  apostolic  age,  as  Jerome  testifies 
that  differences  of  rank  were  introduced  bj  human  authority,  the 
expression  chief  bishop  was  in  common  use.  No  more  conclu- 
sive proof  need  be  asked,  that  there  was  no  distinction  of  rank 
among  presbyters  than  the  absence  of  all  descriptive  appellatives 
by  which  the  difference  is  pointed  out. 

It  might  be  justly  said:  Let  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court, 
who  preside  with  dignity  and  impartiality,  he  counted  worthy  of 
double  honor,  especially  they  who  prepare  and  deliver  the  opinion 
of  the  court.  This  declaration  would  not  necessarily  imply 
that  those  who  were  especially  to  be  honored  occupied  a  higher 
rank  than  others.  The  statement  might  be  made  in  a  case  when 
there  was  in  fact  no  distinction  of  rank  among  them.  Even  in 
the  case  where  there  was  a  chief  justice  among  them,  it  might 
not  be  he  that  always  or  usually  prepared  and  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  court.  Were  it  to  be  said  that  the  office  of 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  is  ^^unquestionably  set 
forth"  in  the  statement  above,  it  would  be  manifestly  a  case  of 
non  sequitur. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  "the  primary  idea  of  the  pres- 
byterate  is  ruling;  but  it  is  preaching  which  constitutes  its 
subsequent  and  higher  development."  This  may  be  the  case, 
and  if  so,  it  would  seem  to  be  necessary  to  attain  to  the  presby- 
terate  in  its  "primary  idea"  in  order  to  advancement  to  its 
"subsequent  and  higher  development."  There  are  indications 
that  this  was  actually  the  case  in  the  apostolic  Church.  In 
every  case  a  plurality  of  presbyters  were  ordained.  Neither  in 
the  statement  of  the  facts,  nor  in  the  directions  as  to  their  quali- 
fications, is  there  any  distinction  made.  Some  of  them  are 
found  preaching  afterwards  without  any  intimation  of  a  new 
ordination;  whilst  others  it  appears  did  not  preach.  It  is  not 
once  intimated  that  any  other  officers  than  those  called  either 
ciders  or  deacons,  were  ordained  over  these  churches.  It  is  con- 
sistent with  the  statement  that  "the  primary  idea  of  the  pres- 
byteriate  is  ruling,"  to  say  that  it  might  have  been  the  case 
that  all  presbyters,  in  virtue"  of  their  presbyterate,  might  preach ; 
but  some  not  having  the  ability  or  gift  (x<'ipi(Tfia)  failed  to  do  so, 
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and  in  consequence  of  this  were  judged  not  to  be  "especially 
worthy  of  the  double  honor,"  as  those  who,  while  they  ruled 
well,  also  had  the  gift  of  preaching  to  edification.  It  is  consist- 
ent, too,  with  the  same  language,  to  admit  that  it  might  have 
been  the  case  that  some  presbyters  were  forbidden  to  preach  by 
their  peers,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  parochial  or  provincial 
presbytery,  for  the  reason,  that  though  sufficiently  intelligent 
and  orthodox,  they  did  not,  in  the  judgment  of  these  peers,  have 
the  requisite  ability  to  speak  to  edification.  A  theory  which 
harmonizes  all  the  Scripture  facts  would  seem  to  be  the  true 
theory. 

A  certain  writer  observes  as  follows,  viz.:  "Paul  and  Barna- 
bas ordained  several  presbyters  in  every  little  church  which  they 
organised.     These  could  not  all  have  been  preachers,  as  God 
does  not  waste  his  grace."     It  is  admitted  to  be  intuitively 
certain   that  "  Grod  does   not   waste  his  grace."     But  not  so 
certain  that  it  would  be  a  wasting  of  grace  for  two  or  three,  or 
even  four  or  six,  preaching  presbyters  to  belong  to  a  church  in 
the  midst  of  a  dense  population.     Were  every  one  of  a  half- 
dozen  presbyters  preachers,  they  might  find  abundant  opportu- 
nities  to  exercise   their  gift   of  preaching,  in  such  places  as 
Antioch,  Athens,  Corinth,  or  in  almost  any  place  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Greece,  where  the  apostle  at  that  time  mostly  labored.    The 
argument  is  founded  on  the  idea  that  a  church  must  have  but 
one  place  of  preaching,   as  is  commonly  the  case  in  modern 
times.     But  might  not  a  church,  having  as  many  as  six  ordained 
presbyters,  have  the  service  of  preaching  going  on  in  as  many 
as  six  difi'erent  places  at  the  same  hour?     That  would  be  a 
church  of  such  eflSciency  as  would  not  be  undesirable  in  modern 
times.     They  could  easily  convene  as  a  parochial  presbytery,  to 
examine  and  receive  their  respective  converts  to  membership,  or 
to  transact  any  other  appropriate  business. 

There  is  evidence  nearly  or  quite  satisfactory,  that  in  apos- 
tolic times  but  one  church  organisation  was  formed  in  any  one 
locality  even  in  the  large  cities.  As  some  of  these  cities,  as  for 
example  Rome,  had  before  the  close  oT  the  first  century  an 
immense  multitude  of  Christians  in  it,  it  must  have  been  the 
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case  that  they  were  too  numerous  in  that  city  to  worship  in  one 
congregation.  Therefore  there  must  have  heen  a  plurality  of 
such  congregations,  although  but  one  organised  church.  So  of 
other  cities,  as  Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  Antioch.  As  there  were 
of  necessity  many  congregations  in  these  large  cities,  and  but  one 
organised  church,  there  must  have  been  a  plurality  of  preaching 
presbyters  in  the  parochial  presbytery,  and  still  no  necessary 
tvaste  of  grace. 

There  is  constantly  cropping  out  among  us  the  evidences  of 
an  extensive  dissatisfaction  with  the  slow  progress  our  Church 
is  making  in  extending  its  influence  and  power.     Some  ascribe 
it  to  to  one  cause,  some  to  another.     In  most  casQS  the  preach- 
ers bear  the  brunt  of  the  blame.     A  statement  in  the  following 
language  has  recently  appeared  in  one  of  our  weekly  newspapers, 
for  thej  author  of  which  the  editor  expresses  a  high  respect : 
"  If  the  Church  is  to  march  on  to  the  conquest  of  the  world 
at  the  rate  it  is  now  going,  then  I  want  to  know  by  what  elon- 
gated calculus,  or  other  branch  of  mathematics,  a  result  so  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  means  can  be  figured  out."     This  is  the  sort 
of  sentiment  coming  not  unfrequently  from  our  best  friends,  the 
ministers  and  members  of  the  Church.     Every  effect  must  have 
its  adequate  cause.     In  some  cases  the  cause  is  thought  to  be 
in  a  radical  defect  in  the  training  of  our  preachers.     Without 
doubt,  the   Church  as  organised  in  the   apostles'  times,  is  the 
model  for  us  to  follow.     What  they  did  in  this  behalf  was  by 
divine  direction.     It  is  impossible  for  human  wisdom  to  improve 
on  that  which  is  divine.     If  in  any  thing  we  depart  from  the 
divine  model,  we  so  far  cripple  the  efficiency  of  the  Church  in 
our  day.     The  divine  model  makes  no  objection  to  the  highest 
sort  of  mental  training.     It  rather  specially  honors   and  com- 
mends it  in  the  person  of  the  Apostle  Paul.     He  was  the  only 
one  of  all  the  apostles  fully  trained  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
times;  hence  he  is  the  most  conspicuous  character  among  them 
on  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament.     He  in  fact  wrote  about 
one-third  of  it.     The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  for  the  most  part 
taken  up  with  a  recital  of  his  multiform  labors.     But  the  divine 
model  did  not  reject  from  the  work  of  preaching  the  gospel 
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such  as  were  competent  to  edify  the  churches,  although  they  had 
not  as  finished  a  training  as  Paul  had.  Our  Book  is  formed  in 
good  part  on  this  model;  but  our  practice  does  not  altogether 
harmonise  with  the  Book.  The  cases  are  comparatively  few  in 
which  we  encourage  into  the  preacher's  oflBce  any  but  those  wha 
have  passed  through  a  regular  collegiate  and  theological  training. 
The  Book  prescribes  the  training  through  which  we  should  en- 
deavor to  carry  our  candidates,  but  gives  authority  to  make 
exceptions  in  cases  not  having  this  training.  It  may  be  asked, 
what  is  the  object  to  be  accomplished  by  the  training  required? 
And  the  answer  to  this  must  be,  to  impart  such  mental  culture  a& 
will  enable  persons  to  become  able  expounders  of  God's  truth. 
Why  should  we  not  be  anxious  to  make  the  exceptions  permitted 
in  the  Book,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  ability  already  exists  or  is 
likely  to  be  easily  acquired  by  sufficient  practice,  especially 
where  the  regular  training  is  impracticable?  Some  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  the  country  affords  have  not  been  disciplined  by  a 
regular  college  or  university  training.  These  men  might  have 
been  still  more  able  had  they  possessed  this  discipline,  but  it 
was  impracticable,  and  their  native  powers  of  intellect,  along 
with  the  necessary  energy  and  industry,  made  their  life  a  suc- 
cess without  it.  So  it  is  with  preachers — some  of  the  most 
efficient,  acceptable,  and  successful  preachers  have  not  had  the 
specified  training.  It  is  so  in  other  Churches.  We  have  had 
some  examples  in  our  own  Church.  We  might  have  a  great 
many  more;  if  not  examples  of  prominent  ability,  yet  of  such 
ability  as  would  be  acceptable  to  the  churches  and  efficient  for 
doing  good. 

The  Mobile  Assembly  authorised  the  presbyteries  to  appoint 
a  selection  of  their  ruling  elders  to  do  what  has  been  miscalled 
lay  preacldng.  The  expression  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  We 
might  as  well  speak  of  a  lay  clergyman  or  a  clerical  layman. 
The  action  of  the  Mobile  Assembly  was  a  departure  from  time- 
honored  ruts  in  which  our  system  had  been  running,  but  it  is 
believed  by  many  that  it  ig  a  departure  in  the  right  direction. 
Had  it  been  our  uniform  custom  in  the  past,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  number  of  our  effective  preachers  at  this  moment 
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would  be  double  or  treble  what  it  is.  Indeed,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  that  the  measure  would  have  given  such  an  impetus  to 
the  Church  as  might  fairly  be  likened  to  a  geometrical  progres- 
sion in  multiplying  churches  in  waste  places  and  supplying  them 
with  the  preached  word.  We  surely  ought  not  to  act  as  if  the 
only  way  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  preachers,  is  to  take  a  person 
in  his  youth  and  thoroughly  train  \)^  for  the  work ;  that  no 
other  sort  of  men  are  at  all  fit  to  preacn,  no  matter  how  pious, 
intelligent,  and  able.  Our  efforts  are  directed  almost  exclusively 
to  this  way  of  obtaining  preachers.  The  result  has  been  that 
we  have  uniformly  failed  to  secure  them  in  sufficient  numbers. 
How  many  ruling  elders  have  a  very  respectable  education,  are 
shrewd  business  men,  clear  thinkers,  and  either  already  accep- 
table public  speakers,  or  easily  capable  of  becoming  so  by  a  little 
practice?  Should  we  not  bring  it  before  their  minds  and  con- 
stantly keep  it  there — the  duty  to  serve  God  with  whatever  talent 
he  has  given  them  ?  All  ruling  elders  must  adopt  the  Confession 
of  Faith  equally  with  the  preacher  at  their  ordination.  If  their 
orthodoxy  is  evidenced  in  this  way,  where  is  the  danger  of  allow- 
ing any  or  all  of  them  that  can,  or  that  can  be  encouraged  into 
it,  to  talk  in  public  to  their  neighbors  on  religion,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  preach?  We  might  as  well  close  their  mouths  in  the 
Sabbath-school,  as  to  close  them  when  the  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren come  in.  What  harm  would  result,  if  it  were  the  universal 
understanding  that,  in  virtue  of  their  ordination,  it  was  their 
right  and  privilege,  and  in  certain  circumstances  must  become 
their  duty,  to  preach.  This  at  least  would  be  carrying  out  the 
theory,  that  all  presbyters,  bishops,  or  pastors,  are  officially  equal 
as  holding  substantially  the  same  office. 

It  is  as  plain  as  it  can  be,  that,  as  a  Church,  we  are  con- 
tinually losing  ground  for  the  want  of  preachers.  We  have 
hundreds  of  churches  that  are  without  regular  services.  The 
members  and  their  children,  for  the  most  part,  are  compelled  to 
attend  upon  the  ministrations  of  other  denominations.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  those  churches  are  lingering  through  a  sickly  exist- 
ence or  dying  out  altogether  ?  It  seems  amazing,  as  well  as 
appalhng,  to  some  of  our  leading  men,  that  these  churches  con- 
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tribute  little  or  nothing  to  the  benevolent  schemes  of  the  Church ; 
whereas  the  fact  is  just  what  might  be  expected.  Neither  their 
grace  of  benevolence  nor  other  graces  have  had  the  proper  train- 
ing. Not  unfrequentlj  they  would  as  readily  give,  if  they  give 
at  all,  to  some  other  denomination  as  their  own  ;  especially  to 
the  one  with  whose  membership  they  ordinarily  worship.  If 
they  take  any  religious  paper,  they  would  almost  as  readily  take 
one  of  some  other  denomination.  They  are  continually  hearing 
the  doctrines  of  their  own  Church  opposed  or  misrepresented. 
If  one  of  our  own  preachers  happens  to  make  his  appearance, 
or  is  sent  by  the  presbytery,  he  is  too  polite  and  liberal  to  vindi- 
cate his  own  doctrines.  In  fact  it  might  sometimes  be  unaccept- 
able to  them  were  he  to  do  so.  The  voluntary  societies  have 
been  so  successful  in  propagating  anti-sectarian  sentiments  all 
over  the  country,  that,  in  not  a  few  communities,  a  preacher's 
acceptability  is  forfeited  forever  should  he  dare  to  vindicate  his 
own  peculiarities  of  belief  Then  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
these  little  churches  are  for  the  most  part  poor.  They  do  not 
feel  themselves  able  to  sustain  the  ministrations  of  the  gospel 
at  home.  They  very  naturally,  or  if  you  please,  perversely, 
think,  that  until  they  can  do  this,  and  then  have  something  to 
spare,  they  are  under  no  obligation  to  help  support  the  gospel 
for  others. 

One  thing  may  be  mentioned  that  would  likely  become  a  fatal 
barrier  to  the  practical  working  of  this  apostolic  plan.  Let  it 
be  constantly  proclaimed  from  high  places  among  us,  that  he 
who  presumes  to  instruct  his  fellow-Christians  around  him,  or  to 
exhort  them  to  the  performance  of  their  duties,  must  necessarily 
drop  all  secular  pursuits  and  devote  himself  wholly  to  preaching — 
this  would  be  the  fatal  barrier.  Common  sense  tells  us  that  a 
half  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread;  that  a  child  must  crawl  pre- 
vious to  walking;  that  when  walking  is  first  commenced,  it  is  a 
tottering  and  unsteady  performance.  It  is  not  till  after  months 
or  years  of  practice  that  the  quondam  child  can  perform  with 
his  limbs  the  full  functions  of  maturity.  When  a  church  is 
newly  born,  must  we  expect  and  require  of  it  all  the  character- 
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istics  of  maturity  ?  A  mature  church  has  its  full  bench  of 
presbyters  and  deacons;  its  house  of  worship  completed  and  paid 
for.  It  has  been  trained  to  give  to  the  cause  of  benevolence; 
besides,  to  put  its  preacher  or  preachers  above  the  necessity  of 
secular  cares.  This  is  a  desirable  maturity  to  be  aimed  at  in  all 
cases,  but  cannot  be  expected  of  small  and  feeble  churches  just 
struggling  into  existence.  Paul  did  not  expect  all  this  of  the 
little  church  composed  only,  at  first,  of  Lydia  and  her  house- 
hold. He  did  not  exact  of  this  little  church  that  it  must  at 
once  either  make  such  arrangements  as  to  put  its  preacher 
above  secular  cares,  or  else  do  without  the  ministrations  of  the 
gospel.  He  had  no  such  procrustean  ideas  as  this.  On  the 
contrary,  apostle  as  he  was,  as  well  as  evangelist,  he  labored  at 
his  secular  trade,  when  necessary,  in  the  midst  of  his  abundant 
labors  in  the  gospel.  If  we  would  encourage  the  presbyters  of 
these  little  churches  to  exercise  their  gifts  to  the  edifying  of  the 
churches  without  insisting  that  the  farm,  the  workshop,  or  the 
counter  must  be  deserted  at  once,  the  little  churches  might  be 
nursed  into  some  degree  of  vigorous  life.  The  exercise  of  gifts 
would  increase  the  amount  of  gifts,  and  when  the  church  had 
arrived  at  sufficient  strength  to  put  their  preacher  above  secular 
cares,  the  person  of  their  choice  would  not  improbably  be  found 
in  their  very  midst.  In  this  case  we  would  have  the  credit 
before  the  world,  as  well  as  in  the  sight  of  the  Master,  o^ preach- 
ing the  gospel  to  the  poor — a  credit  which  we  have  not  now,  to 
any  great  extent,  even  in  our  own  estimation.  We  might  there- 
fore confidently  expect  a  corresponding  blessing  from  the  Master. 
The  fact  is  we  are  reduced  to  a  choice  between  two  alternatives: 
we  must  either  nourish  these  little  churches  in  this  way,  as  well 
as  organise  and  establish  others,  which  might  be  done  by  the 
dozen;  or  we  must  leave  the  interests  in  tliis  part  of  our  field 
to  dwindle.  Experience  has  proven  .beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
sustentation  scheme  as  at  present  organised  cannot  overtake 
these  wants.  That  scheme  can  neither  get  the  means  nor  the 
men.  What  has  been  done  in  extending  the  gospel  in  these 
waste  places  has  been  accomplished  by  the  regularly  trained 
preachers  at  their  own  charges  mostly,  but  the  number  of  them 
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has  been  vastly  too  few  to  do  the  work  that  ought  to  have  been 
done. 

The  apostolic  model  involves  a  large  use  of  the  evangelistic 
feature  of  the  work.  The  apostles  appear  to  have  given  them- 
selves to  this  feature  of  it.  Paul,  with  the  assistance  of  Silas 
at  one  time,  of  Barnabas  at  another,  then  of  Timothy  and 
Titus,  carried  the  gospel  to  regions  beyond,  where  Christ  had 
not  before  been  named.  The  little  churches  he  thus  established 
were  again  visited  by  him  from  time  to  time.  In  Acts  xv.  36, 
his  language  to  Barnabas  was:  "Let  us  go  again  and  visit  our 
brethren  in  every  city  where  we  have  preached  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  and  see  how  they  do."  Paul  and  Silas  "went  through 
Syria  and  Cilicia  confirming  the  churches."  Acts  xv.  41.  Not 
administering  the  prelatic  rite  of  confirmation,  for  no  such 
rite  was  heard  of  at  that  day.  In  Acts  xvi.  15,  the  same  fact 
is  stated:  "And  so  were  the  churches  established  in  the  faith, 
and  increased  in  number  daily. 

To  do  this  evangelistic  work  required  their  best  men.  In  it  a 
high  mental  culture  came  most  effectually  into  play,  producing 
large  results.  The  local  presbyters  were  to  attend  to  the  work 
in  their  absence,  and  did  it  efficiently,  as  "the  number  of  the 
disciples  increased  daily."  Acts  xvi.  5.  These  were  the  features 
of  the  divinely-appointed  model  of  propagating  the  gospel  and 
building  up  the  Church.  We  cannot  do  better  than  to  follow  it. 
If  the  sustentation  scheme  of  our  Church  w^ould  give  itself  to 
the  work  of  sustaining  evangelists,  it  would  be  a  work  sufficiently 
large  for  that  scheme  to  undertake;  the  local  presbyters  mean* 
while  conducting  the  services  and  attending  to  pastoral  super- 
vision, but  not  necessarily  renouncing  their  secular  means  of 
support.  This  would  be  a  similar  work  to  that  accomplished  in 
the  Methodist  Church  by  local  preachers.  The  evangelists  could 
come  around  once  in  two  or  three  or  six  months,  as  occasion 
might  demand,  assist  on  sacramental  occasions,  and  conduct  the 
services  for  a  series  of  days  if  deemed  expedient. 

It  is  suggested  that  these  evangelists  ought  to  be  well  sup- 
ported. The  compensation  should  be  such  as  to  command  the 
best  talent.     Their  employment  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  stipu- 
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lation  between  them  and  the  Presbytery  in  whose  bounds  they 
labor — the  Presbytery  having  previously  arranged  with  the  As- 
sembly's Committee  as  to  how  much  they  could  rely  upon 
getting;  and  their  responsibility  for  faithfulness  being  of  course 
to  the  Presbytery  only.  The  salary  promised  ought  not  to  be 
conditioned  on  the  question  whether  the  churches  they  imme- 
diately serve  would  furnish  the  means  of  paying  the  whole 
amount.  The  sort  of  talent  we  want  would  accept  no  such  con- 
ditional promises.'  As  with  the  foreign  field,  it  could  be  made  a 
matter  of  previous  calculation  what  the  revenue  of  the  Com- 
mittee would  probably  be,  leaving  a  margin  for  contingencies. 
If  the  evangelist  could  not  be  employed  for  the  whole  year,  he 
could  be  employed  to  do  a  specific  work.  That  specific  work 
being  done,  he  could  be  at  his  own  charges  the  residue  of  his 
time.  The  evangelist  might  be  employed  for  a  portion  of  his 
time  by  some  church  at  or  near  his  place  of  residence,  the 
Presbytery,  with  the  aid  of  the  Assembly's  Committee,  employing 
the  remainder  of  it  for  general  evangelistic  work.  If  he  chose 
to  rest,  however,  for  a  portion  of  every  year,  it  would  be  his 
right  to  do  so.  The  doctrine  was  broached  in  the  last  Assembly, 
"that  when  any  ofiicer  of  the  Church  discharges  the  duties  of 
his  office,  the  Church  has  no  right  to  inquire  what  becomes  of 
the  rest  of  his  time."  It  is  not  proposed  to  dispute  the  prin- 
ciple, but  only  to  suggest  that  the  principle  being  true  is  as 
applicable  to  the  evangelist  as  to  any  other  person. 

Thus  it  has  been  attempted  to  develops  to  some  extent  the 
legitimate  results  of  the  underlying  principle,  that  all  presbyters 
are  officially  equal,  in  its  practical  outworkings  in  the  model 
Church  of  the  apostles.  Other  results  would  follow  from  the 
same  principle.  The  presbyters  would  all  be  on  the  same  foot- 
ing in  the  provincial  presbytery,  with  the  same  rights,  duties, 
and  privileges.  They  would  either  all  have  a  seat  in  said  pres- 
bytery, or  only  such  of  them  as  might  be  delegated  by  the 
sessions,  the  number  from  each  church  to  be  determined  by  the 
number  of  constituents. 

If  it  can  be  conclusively  proved  that  all  presbyters  are  equal, 
having  the  same  rank  and  holding  the  same  office,  there  ought  to 
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be  no  objection  to  a  consistent  carrying  out  of  the  principle.  If 
it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  principle  is  not  according  to 
scripture  warrant,  let  it  be  shown.  It  is  believed  that  it  cannot 
be  successfully  done. 


ARTICLE  V. 


THE  TRIBUNAL  OF  HISTORY.^ 


The  most  elaborate  oration  of  the  great  Pericles,  as  recorded 
by  the  historian  Thucydides,  was  that  pronounced  over  the  sol- 
diers who  had  fallen  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  delicate 
sense  of  Athenian  honor  did  not  suffer  the  slain  to  lie  disgraced 
upon  the  field  of  battle.  With  this  sentiment  of  national  pride 
was  united  the  deeper  instinct  of  religion,  which,  among  the 
Greeks,  enforced  a  strict  performance  of  funeral  rites,  without 
which  the  restless  shades  were  doomed  to  wander  upon  the  banks 
of  the  gloomy  Styx,  forbidden  to  pass  to  the  Elysium  beyond. 
Even  amidst  the  carnage  of  battle,  the  bodies  of  the  slain  must 
be  rescued  from  the  foe,  and  borne  with  solemn  pomp  for  inter- 
ment in  their  native  soil;  whilst  the  memorial  shaft  blazoned 
their  heroic  deeds  in  double  testimony  of  a  soldier's  prowess  and 
of  a  nation's  gratitude.  It  was  fitting,  too,  that  the  pageant  of 
a  public  funeral  should  be  illustrated  by  the  highest  eloquence; 
and  the  first  orators  of  Greece,  such  as  Demosthenes  and  Lysias, 
did  not  disdain  the  opportunity  for  the  display  of  their  loftiest 
genius. 

It  was  after  the  disastrous  campaign  of  the  summer  of  431 
B.  C,  when  all  Attica  had  been  ravaged  by  the  Spartan  legions, 
and  the  entire  population  was  compressed  within  the  walls  of 


*This  article  was  delivered  ia  a  lecture  before  the  Soulheni  Historical 
Society  ia  Now  Orleans.  It  is  now  published  with  only  such  verbal  changes 
as  were  necessary  to  convert  it  from  an  oral  address  into  an  article  for  the 
Hevieio. 
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Athens,  that  Pericles,  the  consummate  statesman,  whose  name 
is  imperishably  linked  with  Athenian  empire  and  art,  ascended 
the  Bema  to  speak  the  honors  of  the  Athenian  dead.  It  was, 
however,  no  empty  panegyric,  the  filigree  and  frost-work  of  mere 
rhetoric,  but  statesman-like  and  grand  in  the  utterance  of  prac- 
tical convictions.  iVs  described  by  Mr.  Grote,*  it  was  "com- 
preheneive,  rational,  and  full,  not  less  of  sense  and  substance, 
than  of  earnest  patriotism" — "impersonal  and  business-like  in  its 
character,  as  it  is  Athens  herself  who  undertakes  to  commend 
and  decorate  her  departed  sons,  as  well  as  to  hearten  up  and 
admonish  the  living."  In  the  most  graphic  and  suggestive  style, 
Pericles  sketches  "  the  effect  of  her  democratical  constitution, 
with  its  difi'used  and  equal  citizenship,  in  calling  forth  not  merely 
strong  attachment  but  painful  self-sacrifice" — "the  anxious 
interest  as  well  as  a  competence  of  judgment  in  puBiic  discus- 
sion and  public  action,  common  to  every  citizen,  rich  and  poor" — 
"the  combination  of  reason  and  courage  which  encountered 
danger  the  more  willingly  from  having  discussed  and  calculated 
it  beforehand" — "the  liberty  and  diversity  of  individual  life" 
at  Athens,  as  opposed  to  "  the  monotonous  drill  of  Sparta,  or 
some  other  ideal  standard,  impressed  upon  society  with  a  heavy- 
handed  uniformity."  Having  presented  thus  the  many-sided 
social  development  which  prevailed  in  the  city  of  Minerva, 
"bringing  out  the  capacities  for  action  and  endurance,"  the 
great  orator  points  the  conclusion  of  his  argument:  "Such  is 
the  city  on  behalf  of  which  these  warriors  have  nobly  died  in 
battle,  vindicating  her  just  title  to  unimpaired  rights,  and  on 
behalf  of  which  all  of  us  here  left  behind  must  willingly  toil; 
drawing  the  lesson  that  the  conflict  is  not  for  equal  motives 
between  us  and  our  enemies  who  possess  nothing  of  the  like 
excellence." 

We  have  detained  the  reader  with  this  lengthened  preamble, 
for  the  purpose  of  justifying  an  inference  which  w^ill  be  found  to 
underlie  all  that  shall  hereafter  be  submitted  to  his  perusal,  viz., 
that  war  is  not  always  the  mere  outburst  of  human  passions; 
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but  that  when  projected  upon    a  large  scale  and  protracted 
through  a  long  period,  and  especially  when  occurring  between 
members  of  the  same  race,  it  is  usually  the  logical  result  of  an 
antecedent  conflict  of  opinions;  which,  having  sought  arbitra- 
tion in  vain,  appeal  finally  to  the  sword,  from  sheer  necessity,  to 
settle  the  question  of  ascendancy.     With  the  whole  of  Grecian 
history  before  us,  for  example,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  the 
thirty  years'  war  between  Sparta  and  Attica  was  but  the  culmi- 
nation of  the  struggle  between  the  Doric  and  Ionic  elements  of 
the   Grecian   stock,    which   emerged  at   the   earliest    dawn    of 
authentic  history.     These  two  became  from  the  outset  the  expo- 
nents of  two  opposing  systems  of  government  and  social  disci- 
pline: Lacedscmon  espousing  a  policy  which  may  be  defined  as 
continental  and  oligarchic;  whilst  Athens  represented  the  ideas 
of  commerce  and  democracy.     Both  strove    for  empire;    but 
under  difl'erent  banners,  and  with  opposing  watchwords  :  Sparta, 
seeking  to  consolidate  the  continental  states  under  the  supremacy 
of  the  few — Athens,  to  weld  the  maritime  states  into  a  demo- 
cratic confederacy,  of  which  she  should  be  the  centre  and  the 
soul.     The  antagonism  was  fundamental;  and  two  nations  strug- 
gled together,  like  Jacob   and  Esau,   even  in  the  womb.     So 
ancient  was  the  feud,  that  even  the  armed  invasion  of  Persia 
scarcely  composed  it  for  a  time;  only  to  break  forth  again  in  the 
war  of  the  Peloponnesus,  so  fatal  in  its  issue  to  the  independence 
of  both.     All  this,  however,  is  not  a  whit  more  clear  to  the  eye 
of  our  critical  philosophy,  than  it  was  to  the  statesman-like  dis- 
cernment of  Pericles  himself.     We,  who  stand  upon  the  top  of 
so  many  centuries  and  survey  the  whole  landscape  of  the  past, 
understand  perfectly  that  the  wildness  of  individual  freedom,  so 
fatal  to  the  permanence  of  her  power,  was  yet  the  necessary 
condition  under  which  Athens  fulfilled  her  mission  and  became 
the  school-mistress  of  the  world.     The  largest  liberty  of  human 
thought,  and  the  freest  development  of  social  life,   under  the 
stimulus  of  a  popular  government  which  woke  every  individual 
into  action,  were  perhaps  the  only  conditions  under  which  those 
exquisite  models  of  poetry,  eloquence,  and  art,  could  in  the  first 
instance  be  created,  which  succeeding  ages  have  been  content 
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simply  to  reproduce.  And  beyond  the  glory  even  of  her  sculp- 
ture and  her  song,  which  throws  such  a  halo  around  the  name  of 
Athens,  is  the  glory  of  presenting  the  first  demonstration  on  the 
page  of  human  history  of  equal  citizenship  in  a  free  State.  All 
this,  however,  is  traced  with  a  needle's  precision  by  this  sagacious 
statesman;  who,  in  this  splendid  relic  of  forensic  eloquence,  has 
adroitly  linked  the  pious  sepulture  of  the  heroic  warrior  with  the 
exposition  and  defence  of  the  constitution  and  laws  for  which 
he  bled.  The  orator  was  right.  With  the  instinct  that  belongs 
only  to  genius,  he  struck  the  keynote  of  the  solemn  dirge  which 
weeping  Greece  was  chanting  over  the  tomb  of  the  slain.  It 
was  not  a  sentiment  of  natural  affection  alone,  seeking  to  hallow 
the  remains  of  brothers,  husbands,  sons.  It  was  not  the  impulse 
of  haughty  honor  only,  rescuing  the  brave  from  the  iron  hoofs 
of  an  insolent  foe :  it  was  the  deep,  though  possibly  unpronounced, 
conviction  that  the  dead  were  martyrs  to  a  cause  for  which 
their  own  blood  might  as  easily  have  flowed.  This  made  Greece 
weep,  as  she  drew  her  mantle  over  the  slain,  and  gave  their 
names  to  lasting  marble.  And  Pericles  was  eloquent,  simply 
because  he  interpreted  the  silent  thought  in  a  thousand  souls — 
that  death  for  a  great  principle  was  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 

We  of  the  South  have  been  stirred  by  the  power  of  the  same 
sentiment.  In  all  the  melancholy  which  has  shaded  the  fortunes 
of  nations,  there  is  no  more  pathetic  spectacle  than  of  this 
stricken  land  yearning  after  the  bones  of  its  dead  bleaching  upon 
a  hundred  battle-plains  from  Maryland  to  Mexico.  Breathless  and 
panting  in  its  exhaustion  at  the  close  of  a  long  and  cruel  war, 
with  three-fifths  of  its  property  practically  confiscated  by  a 
single  stroke  of  the  pen,  with  its  system  of  labor  unhinged  and 
its  industry  paralysed,  overwhelmed  with  a  degree  of  taxation 
rendering  the  poor  the  envy  of  the  rich,  with  a  band  of  harpies 
fattening  upon  the  public  revenue  more  obscene  than  those 
described  by  Virgil — 

'•  r^ike  fowls  with  ina'uleii's  face — their  paurK^hos 
Wide  (lofiled  with  garbage  great — 
Tht'ir  liooked  paws  outspread  fand  ever  {)ah» 
With  liungry  looks " 
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under  all  this  pressure  of  outward  wrong  and  inward  grief,  this 
modern  Niobe  yearns  in  stony  sorrow  over  her  still  unburied 
sons,  who  should  only  sleep  upon  the  soil  watered  by  their  martyr 
blood.  This  deep  and  holy  sentiment  takes  even  a  mellower 
form.  Alas !  if  like  ancient  Greece  the  children  of  the  slain 
could  only  be  the  children  of  the  State — educated  from  the 
public  treasury,  till  old  enough  to  be  equipped  with  shield  and 
spear  !  But  with  the  loss  of  legislative  control,  private  benefi- 
cence must  partially  pay  the  debt  of  public  gratitude;  and 
these  orphans  of  the  State  must  fall  into  the  arms  of  such 
as  are  wiling  to  be  the  trustees  of  the  Commonwealth  !  Help- 
less alike  to  alleviate  the  present  or  to  consecrate  the  past,  our 
only  resource  is  an  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  posterity.  *'Our 
harp  hangs  upon  a  blasted  branch.  The  sound  of  its  strings  is 
mgurnful.  Did  the  wind  touch  thee,  0  harp,  or  was  it  some 
passing  ghost  ?  Another  song  shall  rise."  It  shall  chaunt  "the 
chiefs  of  other  times  departed,  who  have  gone  without  their 
fame."  "Our  fathers  shall  hear  it  in  their  airy  hall..  Their 
dim  faces  shall  hang  with  joy  from  their  clouds."  "Fingal  shall 
receive  his  fame.  The  voice  of  Ossian  has  been  heard.  The 
harp  has  been  strung  in  silence." 

We  have  thus  insensibly  drifted  upon  the  theme  of  this  dis- 
course, which  has  for  its  object  to  exhibit  the  Solemn  Tribu- 
nal OF  History  :  before  which  all  the  generations  of  men  must 
bring  their  deeds  to  be  adjudicated;  and  in  whose  final  verdict, 
justice  and  truth  are  sure  to  meet  a  proximate  vindication.  It 
looms  up  through  the  prospective  of  coming  centuries;  when  the 
passions  of  the  past  are  dead;  when  historic  criticism  shall  have 
purged  the  record  of  prejudice  and  calumny;  and  when  impar- 
tial truth  shall  plead  before  a  panel  beyond  the  reach  either  of 
seduction  or  of  fear.  But  is  there  such  a  tribunal  before  the 
great  Assize,  when  the  Ruler  of  the  universe  shall  pronounce 
the  sentences  of  eternal  destiny  ?  The  scepticism  of  this  inquiry, 
We  propose  now  to  meet,  by  asserting  the  reality  of  a  judicial 
process  going  forward  perpetually  in  the  court  of  time,  and  re- 
versing the  hasty  judgments  rendered  amidst  the  passions  of  the 
passing  hour. 
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I.  There  is  in  the  human  soul  a  principle  of  justice,  the  noblest 
relic  of  that  image  of  God  in  which  man  was  first  created.  Our 
nature  is  majestic  even  in  its  wreck.  As  the  broken  columns, 
half-hidden  in  the  sands,  reveal  the  ancient  glory  of  a  Baalbec; 
so  amid  the  ruins  of  the  fall  we  discover  traces  of  the  grandeur 
of  soul  with  which  man  was  originally  endowed.  The  achieve- 
ments of  science  attest  the  splendor  of  his  intellect,  even  though 
it  be  darkened  by  sin.  The  sweet  charities  that  bloom  still  in 
the  desert  he  has  made,  reveal  him  as  once  the  peer  of  the 
angels  in  love.  The  very  superstition  that  cowers  in  fear  before 
its  bloody  altars,  proves  his  early  priesthood  amongst  the  wor- 
shippers of  God.  And  so  this  rugged  sense  of  justice  remains, 
shattered  and  defaced  it  may  be,  warped  by  passion,  obscured  by 
prejudice,  blundering  through  ignorance  and  mistake  into  a 
thousand  errors;  yet  there  it  is,  a  permanent  attribute  of  man, 
answering  back,  through  conscience  as  its  organ,  to  the  justice 
that  is  in  God. 

In  fact,  it  is  just  this  principle  that  underlies  the  whole  frame- 
work of  civil  government  and  law.  The  magistrate  would  bear 
the  sword  in  vain,  and  all  the  insignia  of  empire  would  be  a 
mockery,  if  the  instinct  of  obedience  were  not  originally  planted 
in  the  human  breast.  The  entire  machinery  of  justice  in  our 
courts  Avould  lock,  unless  driven  by  this  spirit  within  its  wheels. 
Conscience  is  the  organ  of  law,  simply  because  it  interprets  and 
enforces  before  its  secret  tribunal  that  unpronounced  sense  of 
justice  lying  at  the  foundation  of  our  moral  nature.  Hence,  in 
proportion  as  this  is  blunted  or  fails  to  be  duly  educated,  men 
become  impatient  of  the  artificial  restraints  of  law;  and  those 
gigantic  despotisms  require  to  be  created,  which  simply  over- 
whelm resistance  by  the  exhibition  of  brutal  force. 

Even  this  view,  however,  is  not  profound  enough  to  exhaust 
the  significance  of  this  primary  attribute.  The  whole  structure 
of  religion  rests  equally  upon  this  basis.  What  mean  those 
deprecatory  rites  of  every  system  of  worship  devised  by  man, 
but  that  the  Deity  is  an  object  of  supreme  terror  to  the  trans- 
gressor '/  All  the  religions  of  earth,  except  that  of  grace  in 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  are  religions  of  fear ;  simply  because  the 
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instinctive  principle  of  justice  in  man  prejudges  the  infliction  of 
the  curse.  This  piercing  confession  of  ill-desert  rings  through 
;all  the  penances  and  tortures,  the  vows  and  bloody  offerings,  by 
which  the  avenging  justice  of  a  violated  law  may  be  appeased. 
The  value  of  Christianity  founds  precisely  upon  this,  that  sal- 
vation is  acquired  for  man  through  a  perfect  satisfaction  to  the 
outraged  majesty  of  the  divine  law;  and  the  sinner  rests  peace- 
fully upon  a  vicarious  atonement,  because  the  sense  of  justice 
in  him  recognises  the  justice  in  God,  which  must  assert  and 
maintain  the  eternal  supremacy  of  a  perfect  and  holy  law. 

The  argument  is  very  short  to  our  conclusion.  If  there  be  in 
man  this  ineradicable  principle,  at  once  the  corner  stone  of 
religion  and  of  law,  and  which  holds  the  very  fabric  of  society 
together,  then  should  we  look  for  its  operation  through  the  whole 
domain  of  history.  It  is  no  dormant  property  of  our  nature,  but 
one  lying  at  the  root  of  all  human  activity  in  every  sphere  and 
relation  of  life.  It  may  be  overlaid  for  a  time,  so  as  to  be  ap- 
parently suppressed.  It  may  vacillate  in  its  judgments,  through 
the  conflicting  evidence  upon  which  it  rests.  It  may  often er 
still  take  a  false  direction,  and  render  verdicts  both  unsafe  and 
untrue.  It  may  be  clouded  by  the  mists  of  passion  that  distort 
the  objects  presented  to  its  vision.  But  from  these  very  causes 
there  will  spring  an  unsitisfactoriness  in  its  earlier  decisions, 
begetting  suspicion  as  to  the  truth  of  the  finding.  It  will  then  go 
back  upon  its  path,  sifting  its  own  prejudices,  breaking  through 
the  rubbish  by  which  malevolence  and  ignorance  block  up  its 
way,  placing  itself  in  all  the  cross-lights  shooting  upon  its 
search  ;  until  a  verdict  is  pronounced  which  shall  lay  its  unquiet 
spirit  to  rest,  and  the  final  decree  is  nailed  against  the  walls  of 
its  chancery  which  the  universal  conscience  of  mankind  shall 
accept  as  "true  and  righteous  altogether." 

It  will  be  asked.  Where  are  the  chambers  of  this  high  court  of 
commission  before  which  old  issues  are  to  be  thus  retried  ?  What 
judges  sit,  from  whose  decree  there  can  be  no  appeal  except  to 
the  bar  of  God  ?  Whence  the  advocate,  who  flings  his  broad 
indictment  over  the  defamations  of  all  the  centuries?  These 
are  questions  not  difficult  to  answer.     The  forum,  where  this 
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high  adjudication  is  held,  is  the  broad  world  itself.  The  public 
conscience  is  the  judge,  roused  to  honesty  by  the  very  respon- 
sibility of  his  function.  The  intelligence  and  virtue,  the  truth 
and  candor  of  the  race,  constitute  the  panel  before  which  the 
cause  is  heard.  And  a  sublime  Providence  raises  up  the  advo- 
cates who  speak — men  of  a  judicial  build,  and  who  have  a  lofty 
scorn  for  all  the  shams  and  cheats  that  are  the  idolatries  of  the 
past.  Look  at  Motley,  drawing  from  the  archives  of  the 
Escurial  itself  the  damning  evidence  which  had  slept  for  three 
hundred  years,  and  upon  which  the  Second  Philip  is  convicted 
as  the  blackest  felon  that  ever  disgraced  the  purple.  Upon  the 
same  page  too  stands  the  silent  William  in  all  the  relief  of  con- 
trast: the  man  who,  out  of  the  loss  of  every  battle,  wrung  even 
from  defeat  and  massacre  the  redemption  of  his  country,  and 
who,  in  matchless  endurance  and  moral  sublimity,  is  the  only 
prototype  in  all  European  history,  of  the  American  Washington 
and  of  our  own  immortal  Lee. 

Look  again  at  Carlyle,  with  his  rugged  honesty,  piercing 
through  the  flams  and  falsehoods  circling  around  the  corridors  of 
history  ;  and  in  his  uncouth,  inverted  style,  redeeming  Cromwell 
from  the  aspersion  cf  "Regicide."  Planting  his  burly  form  against 
the  breast  of  the  billows,  he  rolls  back  the  tide  of  prejudice  from 
the  Puritan  Protector,  which  had  swelled  against  his  just  form 
these  two  hundred  years.  At  the  touch  of  his  disenchanting 
wand,  the  motley  fool's  garb,  in  which  the  wit  and  satire  of 
England's  great  novelist  had  clothed  these. "  pragmatical  round- 
heads," falls  aside;  and  to-day  the  verdict  of  history  stands 
recorded,  that  all  of  constitutional  liberty  which  England  enjoys 
is  due  to  these  men  of  robust  principle,  who,  beneath  the  mask 
of  a  fantastic  fanaticism,  were  yet  loyal  to  truth,  and  had  the 
stubborn  will  to  place  law  and  freedom  upon  the  throne  of  the 
Stuarts.  And  then  Macaulay:  whose  gorgeous  colors  throw 
upon  the  canvas  the  long  struggle  of  1648-1688,  as  the  mighty 
conflict  between  prerogative  and  privilege — upon  whose  issue  hang 
all  the  chartered  rights  possessed  this  day  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Who,  too,  could  have  dreamed  that,  under  the  con- 
straint of  pure  historic  justice,  the  Socinian  Bancroft  would  come 
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forth  from  all  the  prejudices  of  his  cold  philosophy  to  be  the 
special  advocate  of  the  great  Calvin;  or  that,  on  the  17th  of 
March  this  last  year,  the  free-thinking  Froude  would  stand 
before  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's  to  pronounce  the  eulogy 
of  the  Genevan  hero — in  the  memorable  proposition,  that  what- 
ever may  be  said  as  to  the  truth  of  his  dogmatic  creed,  the  only 
men  who  have  ever  wrestled  successfully  in  life's  great  battle  and 
rescued  it  from  defeat,  have  been^the  men  who,  in  some  form  of 
philosophy  or  religion,   have  recognised  the  ordinations  of  a 
Supreme  Will  ruling  over  all  the  contingencies  of  this  earthly 
sphere  ?     Surely  this  does  not  happen  by  mysterious  chance. 
These  are  not  solitary  and  accidental  revelations,  through  a  way- 
ward fancy  stumbling  hap-hazard  upon  the  truth.     Consider  it 
well,  and  you  shall  find  illustrations  crowding  upon  you  of  this 
historic  justice,   unravelling  the  dark   deeds   of  the  past,   and 
bringing  you  face  to  face  with  prejudices  that  are  hoary  with 
age.     Somehow,  the  good  who  have  been  stabbed  by  slander  will 
not  sleep  in  peace.     Their  restless  ghosts  wander  above  their 
historic  tombs,  flitting  in  the  dim  moonlight,  until  their  spell  is 
cast  upon  some  honest  champion  of  their  wrongs.     Passions, 
too,  that  have  shaken  the  earth  to  its  centre,  subside  at  last. 
The  mists  of  error  and  mistake  roll  up  and  drift  away,  after 
hanging  tlieir  curtains   long  around  the  truth.     A  holy  Provi- 
dence gives  the  token  of  its  own  judicial  process  by  and  by  in 
that  lower  tribunal  it  has  created  in  the  human  soul;  and  eternal 
justice  throws  down  its  great  shadow  upon  the  earth  in  these 
solemn  historic  retractions,  the  last  judicial  findings  in  its  court 
of  appeal. 

II.  We  are  not,  however,  remanded  to  purely  abstract  reason- 
ing in  this  matter.  History  is  but  the  working  out  of  principles 
and  theories,  the  scope  of  which  can  only  be  known  in  their 
practical  results ;  and  God  has  so  conditioned  this  probationary 
life  that,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  these  results  are  permitted  to 
accrue  with  little  of  intervention  or  restraint.  By  consequence, 
history  is  throughout  the  progress  of  a  trial.  Human  actions 
are  perpetually  passing  under  critical  review  in  the  light  of  the 
fruits  they  produce.^    In  the  long  unfolding  of  these  we  are  often 
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perplexed  bj  the  contradictions  that  emerge  and  make  provi- 
dence a  paradox.  Hence  men  of  every  faith,  and  men  of  no 
faith,  stumble  over  the  scandals  of  the  divine  government.  Good 
and  evil  are  jumbled  together  in  a  strange  mixture.  The  virtu- 
ous and  the  vile  move  together  upon  the  same  plane,  beneath  the 
same  protection,  and  apparently  in  the  enjoyment  of  equal 
blessings.  Nay,  often  the  discrimination  seems  to  be  against  the 
good;  who,  though  declared  to  be  in  favor  with  God  and  the 
heirs  of  eternal  life,  go  with  "their  heads  bowed  like  the  bul- 
rush;" Avhile  "the  wicked  prosper  in  the  earth"  until  "their 
eyes  stand  out  with  fatness."  And  men,  in  their  partial  induc- 
tion, leap  rashly  to  the  Epicurean  conception  of  a  Deity  in 
stately  repose,  wholly  unmindful  of  the  affairs  of  earth.  The 
mistake  lies  in  forgetting  the  true  character  of  life  as  a  disci- 
pline. They  measure  the  arc  of  their  liltle  segment  of  provi- 
dence, and  think  it  the  diameter  of  the  entire  circle ;  and  from 
this  narrow  basis,  affect  to  estimate  the  stupendous  administration 
of  the  Almighty.  His  comprehensive  plan  takes  in  the  breadtli 
of  all  the  ages.  Individuals  and  nations  alike  are  but  single 
factors  in  the  final  product.  The  limits  even  of  time  are  over- 
stepped; and  the  threads  broken  by  death  are  woven  into  a  new 
fabric  beyond  the  stars.  Not  until  the'vast  tapestry  is  unrolled 
before  us  in  the  pavilion  of  eternity  itself,  and  the  constituent 
figures  are  seen  to  be  wrought  with  an  exquisite  unity  of  design, 
shall-  we  be  able  to  frame  a  judgment  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
whole.  According  to  the  great  author  of  "The  Analogy,"  "the 
natural  and  moral  constitution  and  government  of  the  world  are 
so  connected  as  to  make  up  together  but  one  scheme,  and  that 
a  scheme  or  constitution  imperfectly  comprehended."  Not  until 
the  issue  is  traced  in  the  connexions  that  are  beyond  time,  is  the 
solution  given  to  the  vast,  complex  problem  of  human  life.  But 
though  unable  to  sum  up  all  the  equations  of  this  problem,  there 
is  nothing  to  hinder  the  continuous  application  of  the  broad 
principle  at  each  step  of  the  calculation.  If  the  whole  history 
of  providence  would  be  understood  when  gathered  into  its  final 
result,  we  may  partially  try  the  separate  portions  of  that  history 
by  the  proximate  fruits  they  produce.     Indeed,  we  are  shut  up- 
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to  this  by  a  simple  necessity;  and  these  fixed  conclusions  become 
the  stations  along  the  great  highway  of  history,  by  which  we 
measure  our  progress,  and  at  which  we  pause  for  momentary 
repose.  They  constitute  new  points  of  departure  for  successive 
observations,  which  are  hung  up  as  lanterns  in  the  darkness  over 
the  path  we  are  treading. 

Accepting,  then,  the  disciplinary  character  of  life,  we  have 
the  key  to  the  interpretation  of  hi3tory.  We  no  longer  wonder 
at  that  strange  tolerance  of  evil  which  has  ever  been  the  oppro- 
brium of  providence.  The  divine  method,  we  see,  is  to  give  man 
his  opportunity.  His  true  character  will  work  itself  out;  and 
the  nature  and  worth  of  his  principles  will  be  determined  by  the 
issue.  Nothing  is  wanted  but  the  element  of  time;  and  the 
world  will  pronounce  its  irreversible  judgment,  when  the  results 
of  his  career  are  fully  ascertained.  As  with  the  individual,  so 
it  is  with  every  corporate  society.  These,  too,  run  their  allotted 
course,  with  the  full  liberty  of  developing  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  based.  Every  false  conception  of  government, 
like  the  flaw  in  cast-iron  machinery,  reveals  itself  in  some  terrific 
catastrophe,  when  it  has  had  time  to  grow  warm  by  friction,  and 
the  unusual  strain  presses  against  the  weak  spot.  It  may  lie 
hidden  long,  far  down  amongst  the  principles  untested  as  yet. 
But  the  crisis'  comes  at  length,  which  brings  forth  its  unsus- 
pected power;  and  with  this,  the  crash  that  astounds  the  world. 

Here,  then,  is  the  second  joint  in  out  argument.  Misrepresen- 
tation and  calumny  may  becloud  many  an  honorable  name,  and  the 
world  lavish  its  praise  upon  the  traducers  for  a  time ;  and  perhaps 
so  long  that  the  decree  may  seem  fixed  forever,  which  assigns 
the  historic  position  of  both.  But  when  the  policy  of  each  shall 
have  run  to  its  conclusion,  and  the  remote  efiects,  as  well  as  the 
near,  have  been  traced  through  the  lapse  of  centuries,  the  vindi- 
cation is  compelled  at  last.  An  indignant  world  rises  up  in 
judicial  resentment  of  the  fraud  so  long  practised  upon  its 
credulity,  and  takes  reprisal  for  the  wrong  in  the  complete 
reversal  of  its  previous  judgment.  The  decision  pronounced  is 
final,  because  it  has  been  rendered  in  a  court  of  appeal,  and 
because  the  evidence  is  perfect  upon  which  it  rests.     Indeed,  this 
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is  the  only  species  of  retribution  to  which  states  as  such  can  be 
■exposed.  Individuals  stand  in  a  definite  personal  relation  to 
the  divine  law,  and  retribution  meets  them  in  another  world. 
But  corporations  are  impersonal,  and  limited  in  duration  to  this 
lower  sphere.  If,  then,  the  providence  of  God  extend  over  these 
at  all,  it  can  only  be  manifested  by  visiting  upon  them  in  their 
■present  existence  the  crimes  and  follies  they  commit — very 
much  for  the  same  reason  that  the  vices  of  men  which  were 
against  society  at  large,  are  overtaken  in  the  immediate  conse- 
quences that  entail;  while  the  deeper  sins  against  the  majesty  of 
heaven  are  reserved  for  exposure  at  that  solemn  bar  before 
which  "every  secret  thing  will  be  brought  into  judgment."  The 
universal  conviction  of  mankind  of  this  earthly  retribution  finds 
•expression  in  their  proverbs,  which  so  pithily  represent  the  col- 
lective conscience  and  reason  of  the  race.  "The  mills  of  the  gods 
^rind  very  slowly,  but  they  grind  very  small."  "The  gods  are 
just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices  make  instruments  to  scourge  us;" 
which  is  but  another  rendering  of  the  inspired  aphorism,  "They 
shall  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  own  way,  and  be  filled  with  their 
own  devices."  And  what  was  that  fine  conception  of  the  Greek 
Nemesis  putting  a  check  upon  the  extravagant  favors  conferred 
by  fortune,  and  the  avenging  deity  who  sooner  or  later  over- 
takes the  reckless  in  their  faults,  but  an  impersonation  of  this 
earthly  justice  which  on  its  lower  plane  is  the  type  of  the 
divine,  and  "vindicates  the  ways  of  God  to  man  ?" 

The  illustrations  of  this  from  the  actual  facts  of  history  w^ould 
involve  the  transcription  of  almost  the  entire  record.  Let  a  few 
examples  suffice.  Every  reader  knows  how  the  fierce  struggle 
between  the  patrician  and  plebeian  orders  ran  through  the  whole 
stormy  history  of  the  Roman  Republic;  but  it  was  only  after  a 
searching  criticism  had  subjected  the  whole  career  of  that  martial 
people  to  reexamination,  that  it  was  found  to  be  the  secret,  but 
real,  cause  of  their  downfall.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  aristocratic 
sentiment  which  identified  the  state  with  the  founders  of  the 
imperial  city;  whilst  its  population,  enlarged  by  conquest,  Avere 
admitted  to  only  a  qualified  citizenship,  constituting  no  healthy 
middle  order,  but  really  the  subjects  of  a  governing  class.     It 
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was  inevitable  that  tliey  who  bore  the  burdens  and  did  the 
fighting  of  the  state,  should  clamor  for  the  legal  recognition  of 
their  power;  and  more  than  once  their  open  mutiny  brought 
the  infant  republic  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  The  catastrophe  was 
delayed  for  centuries  by  that -political  idolatry  of  the  state 
which  Avas  the  peculiar  feature  of  all  Roman  history.  Intermi- 
nable war^  resulted  in  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  Italian 
States;  and  then  Rome,  stepping  from  Sicily  upon  the  shores  of 
Africa,  entered,  through  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  upon  those 
imperial  conquests  which  made  her  the  mistress  of  the  world. 
"Her  empire  spread  like  a  vast  arch  over  the  Mediterranean 
basin,  with  one  foot  resting  on  the  Atlas,  and  the  other  on  the 
Taurus."  But  there  was  not  inherent  strength  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  mighty  superstructure.  With  no  grand  common- 
alty possessed  of  clearly  defined  rights,  there  was  nothing  to 
which  the  conquered  races  could  be  assimilated;  and  no  bulwark 
could  be  raised  against  the  tide  of  corruption  flowing  in  upon 
the  bosom  of  such  enormous  wealth.  "The  Roman  aristocracy 
became  intoxicated,  insatiate,  irresistible — the  middle  class  was 
gone — there  was  nothing  but  profligate  nobles  and  a  diabolical 
populace."  Such  is  the  language  of  Draper,  who  tersely  adds: 
"And  now  it  was  plain  that  the  contest  for  supreme  power  lay 
between  a  few  leading  men.  It  found  an  issue  in  the  first  tri- 
umvirate. .  .  .  Aff'airs  then  passed  through  their  inevitable 
course.  The  death  of  Crassus  and  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  left 
Caesar  the  master  of  the  world.  The  dagger  of  Brutus  merely 
removed  a  man,  but  it  left  the  fact.  The  battle  of  Actium  re- 
aflirmed  the  destiny  of  Rome,  and  the  death  of  the  Republic  was 
illustrated  by  the  annexation  of  Egypt."  Thus  after  the  lapse 
of  two  thousand  years  do  we  summon  ancient  Rome  before  the 
tribunal  of  history,  to  be  weighed  in  the  scales  of  equal  justice. 
Thus  do  we  trace  the  secret  source  of  that  strange  metempsy- 
chosis by  which  she  slipped  from  a  republic  into  an  empire  back 
to  a  fatal  schism  in  her  original  constitution,  preventing  her 
people  from  being  welded  into  a  homogeneous  state.  And  thus 
does  history  lift  at  last  the  deep  reproach  which  had  settled  upon 
her  Gracchi;  who  pass  from  beneath  the  censure  of  an  oflfensive 
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agrarianism  into  earnest  patriots  who  vainly  sought  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  "the  gored  state,"  and  stay  the  ruin  by  which  it  was 
finally  overwhelmed. 

Look  again  at  Spain.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  the 
annexation  of  Portugal  and  a  political  combination  with  Austria 
and  with  England,  as  well  as  by  her  immense  possessions  in  the 
new  world,  overshadowing  all  Europe  WMth  her  greatness ;  beneath 
which  the  other  powers  stood  shivering  with  fear;  yet  in  the 
bosom  of  her  fierce  despotism  lay  the  seeds  of  her  early  disso- 
lution. In  the  language  of  a  WTiter  whom  we  have  already 
quoted,  "  it  w^as  her  evil  destiny  to  ruin  two  civilisations,  oriental 
and  occidental,  and  to  be  ruined  thereby  herself."  Her  intol- 
erant bigotry  lost  her  the  Netherlands  just  rising  to  opulence 
and  prosperity,  through  which  she  might  have  controlled  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  continent.  Her  expulsion  of  the  Moors, 
who  had  become  the  children  of  her  soil,  enriching  it  with  the 
learning,  industry,  and  art  of  the  East,  robbed  her  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, which  England  seized,  of  becoming,  through  her  manu- 
factures, the  mart  of  Europe.  The  lust  of  gold  through  the 
importations  from  her  mines  in  America,  and  the  consequent 
diversion  of  her  people  from  those  pursuits  by  which  alone 
wealth  can  be  created,  sunk  her  into  the  condition  of  a  mere 
broker  in  the  precious  metals  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  for 
centuries  she  has  stood  "a  hideous  skeleton  among  living 
nations;"  a  terrible  example  of  that  avenging  Nemesis,  which 
follows  in  the  track  of  guilty  nations  scourging  them  with  their 
crimes.  At  this  very  moment,  her  empty  throne  is  farmed  out 
by  the  will  of  others  to  a  needy  adventurer,  who,  amidst  the 
scorn  of  her  nobles  and  the  derision  of  all  Europe,  grasps  the 
sceptre  once  wielded  by  a  Charles  V. 

Shall  we  point  to  the  Socialists  and  Communists  of  modern 
France  ?  The  fatal  song  of  the  sirens,  luring  the  unwary  mari- 
ner upon  the  rock  of  Scylla,  breathed  no  more  seducing  accents 
than  those  of  "Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,"  which  roused 
the  passions  of  the  wild  enthusiast  dancing  around  the  tricolor 
of  the  French  revolution.  Yet  the  true  import  of  these  insane 
ravings  was  soon  read  amidst  the  horrors  of  the  Bastile  and  the 
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guillotine,  until  the  world  stood  aghast  at  the  frightful  spectacle 
of  blood  and  crime.  And  the  burning  Paris  of  to-day — spared 
by  the  conquering  Prussia  only  to  smoulder  under  the  torch  of 
her  own  incendiaries — tells  the  bitter  fruit  borne  by  that  Radi- 
calism which  sweeps  like  the  whirlwind  through  America  and 
through  England — the  direst  foe  of  constitutional  freedom 
wherever  it  is  found,  and  which,  unless  checked  by  the  power  of 
God,  will  yet  sack  the  very  world,  and  lay  the  earth  in  ashes  at 
his  feet. 

III.  The  last  consideration  to  be  urged  upon  your  attention, 
will  be  presented  in  fewer  words.  It  is,  that  with  all  the  uncer- 
tainty hanging  about  particular  facts,  there  is  in  every  portion  of 
history  an  amount  of  generalized  truth,  as  to  which  scepticism 
would  be  simple  affectation.  A  most  remarkable  effort  has  been 
made  in  our  own  day  to  reduce  history  to  the  category  of  a 
positive  science,  by  attempting  to  trace  the  necessary  laws  under 
which  human  actions  are  produced.  In  an  elaborate  work,  trea- 
suring the  labors  of  a  studious  life,  but  arrested  before  comple- 
tion by  the  hand  of  death,  Mr.  Buckle  pushes  the  reign  of  inex- 
orable law  into  the  sphere  of  the  variable  and  contingent.  Not 
satisfied  with  the  proposition  that  the  volitions  of  the  human 
will  are  determined  by  a  law  of  their  own,  altogether  inscrutable 
by  the  reason  and  perfectly  consistent  with  freedom  and  respon- 
sibility, he  boldly  pronounces  that  the  connexions  of  cause  and 
effect  are  as  traceable  here  as  in  all  other  departments  of  nature; 
where  from  given  conditions  the  consequences  maybe  anticipated 
by  the  power  of  logic.  lie  proceeds,  therefore,  to  analyse  the 
elements  of  human  character,  and  to  enumerate  the  possible  con- 
ditions of  human  conduct;  deducing  the  conclusion,  that  human 
history  in  all  its  forms  is  a  natural  development  like  the  growth 
of  a  tree.  This  at  least  is  the  representation  of  his  theory 
given  by  his  reviewer,  Mr.  Froude;  who,  besides  being  a  philoso- 
pher, is  also  an  historian,  and  who,  on  the  other  hand,  objects 
that  the  phenomena  of  history  never  repeat  themselves;  and  that 
we  have  not  that  recurrence  and  periodicity  upon  which  the  in- 
ductions of  natural  science  rest.  He  stoutly  maintains,  there- 
fore, that  "it  would  be  just  as  easy  to  calculate  men's  actions  by 
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laws  like  those  of  the  positive  philosophy,  as  to  measure  the 
orbit  of  Neptune  with  a  foot-rule,  or  to  weigh  Sirius  in  a  grocer's 
scale." 

All  this  is  immensely  typical.  Between  these  extremes,  all 
along  the  dotted  line,  there  is  every  shade  of  credulity  in  the 
facts  and  deductions  of  history,  and  every  phase  of  scepticism 
as  to  both.  In  the  gloom  Avhich  hangs  about  us  there  is  a  pre- 
vailing tendency  to  spurn  the  testimony  of  all  human  records. 
We  are  in  a  condition  to  see  how  history  is  manufactured  for  a 
purpose;  how  an  impudent  partisanship  manipulates  the  facts; 
how  the  truth  we  personally  know  is  suppressed;  how  gross  fic- 
tions are  stereotyped  by  endless  repetition;  how  the  brand  of 
injurious  epithets  is  freely  used  to  stamp  falsehood  with  the  seal 
of  truth;  and  how  misrepresentation  and  calumny  are  stuffed 
into  books  which  circulate  around  the  globe  and  preoccupy  the 
minds  of  men.  Is  it  strange  if  some  should  niorbidly  infer 
that  all  history  is  but  a  romance  at  best,  if  it  be  not  also  a  libel 
and  a  slander  ?  To  which  we  reply,  that  falsify  the  record  of 
particular  and  isolated  facts  as  men  may,  there  is  a  residuum  of 
truth  which  cannot  be  destroyed,  and  which  shall  be  the  basis 
of  a  safe  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  an  impartial  posterity. 
Throw  into  the  region  of  fable  all  the  achievements  of  Semira- 
mis  and  Sesostris,  still  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  histories  will 
survive,  which  in  the  aggregate  we  are  able  to  measure,  and 
whose  precise  values  we  can  determine.  History  delves  amidst 
the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis,  walks  around  the  hanging 
gardens  of  Babylon,  surveys  the  temples  and  tombs  and  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt,  calculates  the  physical  force  Avhich  lay  in  all 
those  ancient  despotisms,  and  then  renders  her  decree.  It  is, 
that  this  long  succession  of  gigantic  empires  simply  held  the 
world  until  the  light  of  freedom  could  break  from  the  west — 
until,  out  of  the  bosom  of  a  better  civilisation,  philosophy  and 
science  should  rescue  it  from  the  dominion  of  a  superstitious  and 
fantastic  imagination.  It  points  the  wholesome  moral,  that  of 
all  things  on  earth  nothing  is  weaker  than  force;  and  in  its  calm 
judicial  tone,  pronounces  the  most  withering  sarcasm  upon  the 
ambitions  and  achievements  of  the  sword. 
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Regard  the  siege  of  Troy  as  a  myth,  and  renounce  all  belief 
in  the  existence  of  Hector  and  Achilles;  nay,  discount  the  more 
veritable  record  of  Xerxes  binding  with  foolish  chains  the  angry 
Hellespont;  or  of  Loonidas  holding  at  bay  the  hosts  of  Persia 
in  the  pass  of  Thermopylai;  or  the  sublime  story  of  Themisto- 
cles  gathering  the  population  within  "the  wooden  walls"  of  his 
fleet,  and  standing  upon  the  prow  of  his  own  ship  to  exclaim 
"This  now  is  Athens:"  yet,  when  you  have  winnowed  Grecian 
history  of  a  thousand  legends  and  even  many  of  its  veritable 
facts,  there  at  last  it  stands  before  you  with  its  indented  coast- 
line, and  you  pronounce  to-day  just  how  much  Greece  has  been 
worth  to  the  world.  In  the  vast  pantheon  of  history,  she  has  a 
niche  which  no  other  nation  upon  the  globe  can  occupy  but 
herself. 

Let  Niebuhr  with  his  dissecting  criticism  prune  away  the 
legends  of  ancient  Home;  let  the  stories  of  Romulus  and  the 
she-wolf,  or  of  Numa  and  the  nymph  Egeria,  dissolve  like 
the  mountain  mist:  still  Roman  history  remains  in  its  rugged 
grandeur,  throwing  its  awful  form  against  the  back-ground  of 
the  sky,  working  out  the  solemn  problem  of  government  and 
law,  and  laying  the  broad  foundations  upon  which  rest  the  sys- 
tems of  jurisprudence  and  the  constitutions  of  civil  polity  still 
obtaining  among  men.  With  precisely  similar  results  we  pass 
through  all  the  galleries  of  modern  history,  and  unlock  the 
chambers  in  which  the  dusty  archives  of  European  diplomacy 
are  kept — assigning  to  each  country  its  proper  place  in  the  gene- 
ral combination,  and  the  contribution  which  each  has  made  in 
the  progress  of  human  civilisation. 

What  we  affirm  then  is  this:  That  the  value  of  these  final 
generalisations[^is  scarcely  impaired  by  the  doubt  which  may  be 
cast  around  the  truth  of  this  or  that  particular  fact.  Contem- 
poraneous history,  written  in  the  interest  of  passion  or  of  preju- 
dice, may  be  largely  a  libel ;  and  future  criticism  may  be  sorely 
perplexed  to  distinguish  between  the  truth  and  its  travesty. 
Still  in  the  aggregate  result  these,  by  a  strange  smelting  process, 
are  sifted  out  as  not  material  to  the  issue.  As  we  may  poison  a 
single  fountain,  but  cannot  poison   the  broad  ocean;  so  we  may 
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corrupt  the  isolated  facts,  but  cannot  transmute  the  whole  broad 
history  of  a  people  into  a  lie.  A  thousand  hidden  hints  of  the 
truth  will  lie  embedded  in  the  record,  which  antiquarian  research 
will  disentomb.  ,The  long  silent  voices  will  repeat  their  testimony 
in  the  court  of  final  adjudication — and  in  the  solemn  decisions 
of  that  great  Tribunal,  the  good  and  the  brave  will  find  an 
honest  vindication. 

The  application  of  this  discourse  we  shall  leave,  reader,  to  silence 
and  to  you.  "That  which  hath  been,  is  now;  and  that  which  is 
to  be,  hath  already  been."  Invective  and  reproach  will,  in  the 
sacred  name  of  history,  continue  to  be  poured  upon  those  who 
deserve  only  her  applause.  The  faithful  witnesses  of  truth  will 
go  in  cloud  and  sorrow  to  the  tomb,  burying  their  principlesonly 
in  a  protest.  But  they  will  do  it  in  the  certain  faith  of  a  resur- 
rection. As  for  their  own  fame,  they  can  afford  to  wait.  Eter- 
nity is  long,  and  it  is  their  life-time.  Upon  the  lip,  too,  of  that 
boundless  sea,  their  prophetic  eye  can  seize  that  burnished  throne 
which  human  justice  makes  its  last  tribunal,  and  before  which 
the  nations  and  the  centuries  are  arraigned  for  trial.  Defa- 
mation and  slander  fall  as  lightly  upon  their  calm  spirits,  as  the 
salt  spray  that  crystallizes  upon  the  silent  rock.  If,  too,  the 
warnings  of  the  past,  like  the  prophecies  of  Cassandra,  are 
heard  only  to  be  disbelieved,  still  let  modern  despots  know  they 
are  but  sowing  the  dragon's  teeth  of  an  armed  and  fiercer  retri- 
bution.  Constitutional  freedom  has  not  come  forth  from  the 
conflict  of  ages,  to  be  stilled  now  when  she  spreads  her  broad 
shield  over  two  continents.  She  will  reappear  again  and  again 
amid  the  birth-throes  of  regenerated  states:  for  regulated  liberty 
is  to  the  Commonwealth,  what  piety  is  to  the  Church — the  very 
law  of  its  life.  Both  have  struggled  through  corruption  and 
decay  towards  a  complete  realisation.  But  if  the  day  should 
ever  come,  when  despotism  shall  so  consolidate  its  power  as  to 
crush  human  frecedom  forever  beneath  its  iron  heel,  then  will  be 
consummated  the  second  apostasy  of  man,  after  the  flood,  in  the 
usurpation  of  Nimrod.  Human  history  will  have  completed  its 
great  cycle,  and  nothing  remain  but  the  summons  to  the  Uni- 
versal Judgment. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  MINISTERIAL  EDUCATION  AND 

THEIR  ENDOWMENT. 


There  are  many  traces  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  fact 
that  those  men  whom  God  employed  as  the  instructors  and  min- 
isters of  his  Church  were  prepared  for  their  office  as  teachers  by 
human  culture  as  "well  as  by  those  more  important  influences 
which  came  directly  from  above,  changing  their  moral  character, 
and  qualifying  tliem  to  teach  the  way  of  salvation  by  their  per- 
sonal knowledge  and  experience.  To  a  sufficient  number  of 
them,  to  selected  individuals,  did  he  communicate  his  truth  by 
immediate  revelation.  And  a  sufficient  number  of  these  did  he 
inspire  to  publish  the  truth  so  revealed,  and  to  communicate  it 
by  word  of  mouth,  or  significant  act,  or  to  leave  it  written  on 
the  sacred  page,  using  them  as  his  instruments,  with  the  endow- 
ments they  possessed,  or  were  furnished  with  in  the  process,  till 
the  work  was  done.  Such  was  Enoch  before  the  flood,  Noah, 
Moses,  the  prophets  and  apostles.  But  the  great  body  of  the 
teachers  of  his  Church  in  all  ages  have  been  uninspired  men, 
including  the  long  retinue  of  Levites  and  priests,  of  elders  and 
scribes,  men,  too,  whose  official  position,  though  of  divine  ap- 
pointment, was  ordinarily  authenticated  without  miracle  to 
attest  it. 

But  for  the  most  part  there  is  evidence  that  these  men, 
whether  inspired  or  not,  were  men  who  had  been  disciplined  by 
intellectual  culture.  The  traditions  about  Enoch  would  show 
that  this  was  the  understanding  of  the  Jews  as  to  him.  The 
education  of  Moses,  elaborate  as  Egyptian  culture  could  make 
it;  the  eloquence  of  Aaron;  the  schools  of  the  prophets;  the  ex- 
ceptional call  of  Amos,  who  was  not  the  son,  i.  e.  a  pupil,  of 
the  prophets ;  the  residence  of  the  priests  together  in  sacerdotal 
cities,  in  part  that  they  might  be  there  trained  for  their  public 
duties ;  the  choice  of  Paul  of  Tarsus,  a  proficient  in  the  studies 
and  learning  of  his  nation,  and  that,  too,  in  the  Augustan  age, 
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when  the  influences  of  the  studious  men  of  Greece  and  Rome 
told  somewhat  upon  the  oriental  world;  the  calling  of  Luke,  "the 
beloved  physician,"  to  be  one  of  the  penmen  of  the  Gospels; 
the  engaging  and  powerful  eloquence  of  Apollos ;  the  education 
of  the  twelve  under  their  Great  Teacher  for  the  three  years  of 
their  pupilage,  show  that  when  inspiration  was  superadded,  it 
was  to  those  who  had  enjoyed  rare  opportunities  of  training  and 
culture.  And  it  has  not  been  God's  ordinary  providence  to 
carry  forward  his  Church  by  the  labors  of  men  who  could  not 
teach  and  would  not  learn. 

It  was  by  the  efforts  of  educated  men  that  the  Reformation 
was  effected.  Men  who  could  read  the  Scriptures  understand- 
ingly  in  their  original  tongues,  and  by  the  study  of  these  origi- 
nals burst  asunder  the  shackles  of  stereotyped  error,  and  set  the 
human  mind  free  from  the  dark  superstitions  that  had  enchained 
it,  pouring  upon  it  as  they  did  from  the  fountain  head  those  re- 
freshing and  invigorating  truths  so  long  withheld.  And  out  of 
the  labors  of  these  trained  scholars ;  of  that  master  mind  of 
Calvin  that  thought  to  enjoy  itself  in  the  fields  of  literature 
till  the  trumpet  voice  of  Farel  summoned  him  under  the  impre- 
cation of  heaven's  vengeance  to  the  conflict  with  error;  and  of 
Knox,  who  had  proposed  to  himself  a  similar  life  of  study  till  he 
was  in  like  manner  summoned  from  it — out  of  the  labors  of  men 
of  this  class  in  Holland  and  Franco  did  our  Presbyterian 
Church  emerge  replete  with  energy,  with  talent,  with  culture, 
and  religious  life.  And  having  well  moulded  her  discipline  and 
conformed  her  doctrine  to  the  apostolic  standard,  she  sought  to 
transmit  them  through  well  qualified  teachers  to  succeeding 
generations. 

In  Scotland  she  found  institutions  of  learning  in  existence. 
For  the  Romish  Church  had  engrossed  the  education  of  youth 
destinfed  to  fill  the  higher  walks  of  life;  or  rather,  to  perform 
the  functions  of  the  priesthood.  For  this  purpose  the  conven- 
tual schools  were  used,  whatever  may  have  been  their  origin;  and 
when  Episcopacy  arose,  and  the  moderator  or  chairman,  cathe- 
dralis,  of  Presbytery  became  a  perpetual  moderator,  the  large 
church,  where  was  his  cathedra  or  chair  of  office,  was  called  the 
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-cathedral,  and  schools  were  formed  in  connection  with  it  for  the 
education  chiefly  of  the  numerous  clergy,  though  not  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  others.  Our  fathers  in  Scotland  found  it  so.  Ward- 
law,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  had  founded  a  university  in  1411, 
•which  was  sanctioned  by  the  Pope.  To  this,  other  colleges  were 
^added  successively  by  other  bishops  of  the  See.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Aberdeen  was  founded  by  the  Bishop  of  that  See  in  1495 
by  authority  from  the  Pope;  the  University  of  Glasgow  by  papal 
edict  in  1450;  the  University  of  Edinburgh  by  James  VI.  on  a 
broader  basis,  in  1577-1583.  These  institutions  the  Scotch 
reformers  found  ready  to  their  hand,  and  availed  themselves  of 
them  for  the  education  of  aspirants  to  the  ministry  and  others. 
They  came  under  the  care  in  part  of  the  General  Assembly, 
which  exercised  the  power  of  visitation  over  them. 

Among  the  South  Britons,  the  University  of  Oxford  dates  as 
far  back  as  the  year  1149,  or,  according  to  other  statements,  to 
A.  D.  872.  Oxford  was  indeed  a  seat  of  learning  as  early  as  the 
vend  of  the  ninth  century.  Cambridge  became  so  in  the  twelfth 
century.  Wood  quotes  from  a  sermon  preached  by  an  Oxford 
Master,  named  Richard  of  Armagh,  before  the  Pope  at  Avignon 
'in  1387,  a  passage  which  seems  to  us  incredible.  "Although," 
'he  says,  "there  were  at  the  studium  at  Oxford,  even  in  my  timc^ 
thirty  thousa7id  students,  there  are  not  now  six  thousand." 
This  diminution  he  ascribes  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Dominicans. 
(Athense  Oxienscs  I.,  p.  80.)  The  whole  population  of  the  city 
of  Oxford,  inclusive  of  the  universities,  does  not  amount  to  much 
more  than  two-thirds  of  this  number  now,  and  we  must  set  down 
the  alleged  prodigious  attendance  upon  the  university  of  that 
day  among  the  equally  incredible  statements  of  the  numbers 
which  attended  upon  the  instructions  of  Abelard,  or  of  the 
Kabbi  Nathan  at  Cordova. 

According  to  one  statement  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
lingland,  owes  its  origin  to  Joffrid,  Abbot  of  Croyland,  who  es- 
tablished a  school  in  which  Odo,  one  of  his  brother  monks,  read 
grammar  according  to  the  method  of  Priscian  and  Remigius; 
Terricus  taught  the  logic  of  Aristotle  according  to  Porphyry  and 
the  elder  Averroes  (?) ;  William,  a  brother,  lectured  on  Tully's 
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Rhetoric,  and  the  Flores  of  Quintilian ;  and  Gislebert,  a  profes- 
sor of  divinity,  preached  and  lectured  on  the  sacred  text.  This 
was  in  the  year  1110.  The  first  mention  of  the  university  by 
name  is  in  the  acts  of  Henry  the  III.  in  1231.  It  would  appear 
therefore  that  the  University  of  Cambridge,  like  most  of  the 
universities  of  Contiucntal  Europe,  originated  in  entire  depend- 
ence on  the  Church.  The  earlier  teachers  in  these  were  gene- 
rally ecclesiastics,  and  most  of  the  pupils  were  designed  for  the 
numerous  church  offices  which  had  arisen.  Secular  students 
afterwards  increased,  and  eventually  laymen  were  permitted  to 
hold  the  position  of  teachers. 

The  first  students  of  universities  assembled  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  study,  and  lodged  according  to  their  convenience. 
Then  hostels  or  boarding-houses  were  established,  first  by  reli- 
gious orders,  for  students  of  their  own  order,  in  which  the 
scholars  lodged  under  certain  {superintendence.  These  estab- 
lishments were  afterwards  endowed  by  charitable  individuals  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  poor  scholars  with  free  lodgings.  Sti- 
pends were  subsequently  added  for  the  support  of  a  certain 
number  of  scholars  frequenting  these  inns,  while  others  were 
left  to'provide  their  own  means  of  living.  These  paid  their  own 
board,  and  as  the  number  of  these  exceeded  those  provided  for, 
these  payments  became  a  source  of  revenue.  The  original  char- 
acter became  modified  in  process  of  time,  and  they  were  con- 
verted into  colleges  governed  by  a  master,  principal,  or  provost 
(praipositus).  There  were  stipends  for  a  certain  number  of 
graduated  students  usually,  who  were  iQYmQ,i\.  fellows  (socii),  who 
either  obtained  their  fellowships  by  competitive  examination,  or 
according  to  other  rules  and  limitations  of  the  founders.  These, 
with  the  stipends  above  mentioned  for  undergraduates,  constitu- 
ted one  chief  part  of  the  endowment  of  the  hostel,  hospital,  or 
inn,  which  thus  became  a  college.  In  the  process  of  time  the 
instruction  of  the  students  came  to  be  altogether  conducted  in 
these  colleges,  the  Fellows  appointing  the  professors  when  the 
statutes  of  the  founders  did  not  otherwise  provide,  appointing 
them  frequently  from  their  own  number.  The  Fellows,  too, 
became  tutors  of  the  undergraduates.     The   halls   are  distin- 
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guished  from  the  colleges  in  having  no  formal  incorporation,  and 
were  originally  without  permanent  property.  Sometimes  they 
originated  from  private  schools  set  up  by  individual  teachers, 
sometimes  from  the  association  of  students  coalescing  and 
choosing  their  own  managers.  These  halls  in  process  of  time  were 
furnished  with  all  the  means  of  instruction  which  the  colleges 
enjoyed,  but  many  of  them  were  absorbed  by  the  colleges  and 
disappeared  as  distinct  institutions.  From  various  sources,  from 
the  donations  of  private  persons,  sometimes  of  noblemen,  occa- 
sionally of  princes  and  kings,  all  these  institutions  were  more 
or  less  endowed  with  landed  property,  houses,  money,  jewels,  and 
articles  of  value,  church  patronage,  and  other  means.  Originally 
arising  from  small  beginnings,  with  accommodations  cheap  and 
mean,  they  were  able  to  provide  for  themselves  buildings  of  the 
most  permanent  materials,  and  of  great  architectural  beauty. 
There  are  nineteen  of  these  colleges  and  five  halls  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford;  and  fourteen  colleges  and  three  halls  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  The  number  of  graduates  resident  at 
Oxford,  in  1842,  was  391;  of  whom  106  were  Fellows.  Under- 
graduates 1,222,  of  whom  233  were  on  foundations.  The  total 
of  residents  was  1,G13.  At  Cambridge,  in  1841,  the  number  of 
resident  graduates  was  274,  of  whom  154  were  Fellows  of  col- 
lege; undergraduates,!, 195.  Total, 1,469.  The  University  itself 
does  not  give  instruction.  This  is  committed  to  the  colleges  and 
lialls.  The  University  in  this  republic  of  letters  corresponds 
with  the  Federal  Government  of  our  own  country.  Like  the 
States,  the  colleges  and  halls  have  separate  jurisdiction,  separate 
duties,  and  to  some  extent  separate  interests.  They  have  their 
own  usages  and  laws.  Each  college  decides  for  itself  each  year 
on  the  fitness  of  its  students.  The  University  itself  is  a  cor- 
porate and  representative  body  meeting  in  two  bouses,  the  House 
of  Congregation  and  the  House  of  Convocation,  by  the  latter  of 
which  all  degrees  are  granted.  Both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are, 
as  it  were,  cities  of  colleges,  an  imperium  in  impcrioy  the  stu- 
dent not  amenable  to  the  municipal  authorities,  but  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  University  and  Colleges  alone.  It  is  at  these 
institutions  that  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  are  edu- 
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cated.  Until  very  recently  the  Fellows  of  the  Universities  lost 
their  position  and  emoluments  if  they  should  marry,  a  remnant 
of  the  old  law  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  under  the  Church  of 
Rome,  during  whose  ascendancy  most  of  these  colleges  were 
founded,  and  showing  to  what  extent  these  institutions  were 
originally  designed  for  the  education  of  the  clergy.  As  to  the 
income  of  the  Universities  of  England  and  Scotland,  adding  to 
these  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  deducting  the  tuition  money, 
and  the  value  of  the  benefices  at  the  disposal  of  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  it  is  computed  to  amount  to  .£500,000 
sterling  per  annum.  If  the  tuition  money  and  the  benefices  in  the 
disposal  of  the  two  Universities  were  added,  it  would  increase  the 
amount  to  £800,000.  The  first  of  these  sums,  deducting  from  it 
the  earnings  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  University  Printing 
Houses,  which  was  assumed  in  1838  to  be  about  £15,000, 
would  amount  to  £485,000,  or  $2,425,000,  and  will  represent 
the  annual  proceeds  of  the  endowments  of  these  institutions 
which  have  been  conferred  upon  them  by  the  voluntary  dona- 
tions of  the  friends  of  religion  and  education  in  Great  Britain 
during  the  last  six  centuries.*  But  to  this  must  also  be  added 
the  cost  of  the  massive  and  often  magnificent  architectural  struc- 
ttires,  and  the  rich  and  extensive  libraries  which  have  been 
derived  from  the  same  source.  The  direct  benefits  of  these  in- 
stitutions have  enured  to  the  Established  churches,  both  the 
ministers  and  members,  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Dis- 
senters from  these  have  been  principally  dependent  on  institu- 
tions which  they  have  themselves  founded  or  arc  annually  sup- 
porting, the  statistics  of  which  are  not  so  easily  obtained. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Church  has  had  much  to  do  in  origi- 
nating these  foundations  in  past  ages,  and  doubtless  the  prime 
motive  has  been  the  training  of  ecclesiastical  men  who  might  be 
her  leaders  or  teachers. 


*The  English  Universities.  From  the  German  of  Prof.  V.  A.  Huber; 
by  Prof.  Francis  W.  Newman,  London,  1843,  2  vols.,  8vo.  Le  Keux's 
Memorials  of  Cambridge,  2  vols.,  Svo.,  London,  1841.  Memorials  of 
Oxford,  by  James  Ingram,  D.  D.,  President  of  Trinity  College,  3  vols., 
Svo,  London,  1837. 
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In  our  own  country,  Harvard  University  was  the  first  institu- 
tion for  general  education  erected.    The  first  appropriation  made 
for  it  was  in  1636.     Nathaniel  Eaton,  its  first  principal,  was 
appointed  in   1637,  in  which  year  the  Rev.  John  Harvard,  of 
Charlestown,  left"  it  a  bequest  of  near  X800,  and   the  college 
thenceforward  bore  his  name.     Sixty  years  afterwards^  accord- 
ing to  Cotton  Mather,  it  had  educated  460  men,  250  of  whom, 
more   than  half,  became  ministers  of  the  gospel.     Under  the 
second  President,  the  Rev.  Henry  Dunster,  not  only  the  Latin 
and  Greek,  but  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac  were  subjects  of 
study,  and  Friday  in  each  week  was  devoted  especially  to  these. 
His   successor,  the   Rev.   Charles   Chauncy,  was  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  and  afterwards  of  Greek,  in  one  of  the   Colleges  of 
Cambridge,   England.     His   views   excited   the   displeasure   of 
Archbishop  Laud,  and  he  found  a  home  in  America.     He  pro- 
nounced his  inaugural  address  in  the  Latin  tongue,  which  he 
wrote  with  purity  and  elegance.     He  was  regarded  also  as  a 
good  oriental  scholar.     About  one-fourth  of  the  graduates  of" 
this   College  are  believed  to  have  been  clergymen,  and  until 
within  the  present  century  have  been  free  as  a  class  from  hereti- 
cal doctrines. 

William  and  Mary  College,  Virginia,  was  founded  in  1691.  Yale- 
College  was  founded  in  1700,  for  the  same  general  purposes  as 
Harvard,  and  with  the  same  general  provisions  for  education,  the 
object  being  the  "upholding  the  Protestant  religion  by  a  success 
sion  of  learned  and  orthodox  men."  The  clergy  were  tl^e  prin- 
cipal promoters  of  this  enterprise.  One  fourth  of  its  graduates, 
according  to  the  Triennial  of  1836,  had  been  ministers  of  the 
gospel. 

Dartmouth  College  arose  out  of  the  eiforts  of  Dr.  Eleazar 
Wheelock,  of  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  to  promote  the  spread  of 
Christianity  among  the  aborigines  of  America.  Into  the  school 
which  he  undertook,  as  many  ministers  of  that  day  and  since 
were  compelled  to  do,  in  order  to  supplement  an  insufficient 
salary,  he  received  Samson  Occum,  a  Mohegan  Indian,  whom  ho 
kept  in  his  family  and  educated  for  four  or  five  years,  beginning 
with  December,  1743.     This  man  was  ordained  as  a  preacher  of 
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the  gospel  bj  Suffolk  Presbytery  on  Long  Island;  and  such  was 
his  success  as  a  preacher  that  Mr.  Wheelock  was  induced  to 
educate  others,     lie  was  assisted  in  this  by  benevolent  indi- 
viduals, by  the  legislatures  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts, 
by  the  Commissioners  in  Boston  of  the  Scotch  Society  for  pro- 
pagating Christian  knowledge.     In  17G6,  Mr.  Wheelock  sent 
Occum  and  Rev.  Nathaniel  Whitaker  to  Great  Britian  to  raise 
funds  for  this  object.     Occum's  preaching  excited  great  atten- 
tion, about  iI7,000  sterling  were  raised — the  king  subscribing 
£200,    and   Lord    Dartmouth   fifty    guineas.      This    sum   was 
deposited  with   a  board  of  trustees  in  London,  of  which  Lord 
Dartmouth  was  President,  and  John  Thornton,  a  wealthy  and 
benevolent  merchant,  who  aided  the  Rev.  Mr.  Springer,  one  of 
the  early  ministers  of  Upper  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  in  his 
education,  was  Treasurer.     In  1770  he  removed  his  school,  now 
known  as  Moore's    Indian    Charity    School  to   Hanover,  New 
Hampshire.     He  had  meanwhile  obtained  a  charter  for  a  college, 
whose  primary  object  was  to  educate  pious  youth  who  should 
labor  as  missionaries  among  the  Indians,  and  secondarily  to  edu- 
cate persons  for  the  ministry  among  the  English.     With  such 
laborers  as  he  could  command,  like  Elijah  and  the  sons  of  the 
prophets,  he  hewed  down  the  trees  of  the  wilderness,  and  erected 
first  a  log  hut,  in  which  his  wife  and  daughters  were  sheltered,  his 
sons  and  students  living  for  a  season  in  booths,  till  accommoda- 
tions for  them  could  be  erected.     At  the  first  commencement  in 
August,   1771,   four  young   men   were    graduated.     Dr.   John 
Wheelock,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Eleazar  Wheelock  as  President  of 
the  College  and  School,  and  Sylvanus  Ripley,  who  was  the  first 
Professor  of  Divinity  in   the   College,  were  among  them.     He 
presided  over  the  next  seven  commencements ;  and  of  the  seventy- 
two  young  men  who  graduated  under  him  in  the  collegiate  de- 
partment, thirty-nine,  more  than  half,  became  ministers  of  the 
Gospel.     One  of  them,  Dr.  John  Smith,  Professor  of  Ancient 
Languages,  was  the  author  of  the  first  Hebrew  Grammar,  we 
believe,  that  was  printed  in  America;  another  was  Rev.  Dr. 
McKeen,  the  first  President  of  Bowdoin  College,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Burton,  of  Thetford,  Vermont,  with  whom  many  of  a  former 
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day  in  that  region,  studied  theology.  Dr.  Wheelock  was  a  Pres- 
byterian., and  the  church  he  founded  was  originally  a  Presbyterian 
church,  connected  with  some  twelve  or  more  in  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont  under  the  care  of  a  Presbytery,  then  known  as 
Orafton  Presbytery.  These  churches  have  now  become  Congre- 
orational  in  their  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

The  College  of  New  Jersey  obtained  its  charter  in  1748,  and 
commenced  its  existence  under  Rev.  Jonathan  Dickenson,  author 
of  *'The  Letters  on  Religion"  so  much  esteemed,  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  where  he  was  pastor.     His  pupils,  after  his  death  in  1747, 
were  placed  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,   of  Newark. 
In  1756  the  students  were  removed  to  Princeton,  where  the  first 
college  edifice  and  president's  house  had  been  erected,  by  funds 
obtained  from  various  sources.     The  Synod  of  New  York  ordered 
public  collections  in  the  churches  for  the  College  in  1752.     In 
1753  they  sent  Gilbert  Tennentand  Samuel  Davies  to  Europe  to 
obtain  funds,  who  bore  a  petition  from  the  Synod  of  New  York 
to  the   General   Assembly   of  the   Church  of  Scotland.     This 
petition  sets  forth  "the  want  of  preachers  of  the  gospel  in  the 
colonies  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  Carolina,  and  especially  in  the  large  settlements  of 
North  and  South  Carolina,  where  multitudes  are  extremely  de- 
sirous of  the  ministrations  of  the  gospel;  but  they  are  not  yet 
formed  into  congregations  and  regularly  organised  for  want  of 
ministers."  .  This  state  of  aff'airs  is  very  impressively  presented. 
And  it  is  added,  that  *'it  is  to  the  College  of  New  Jersey  only 
that  your  petitioners  look  for  the  increase  of  their  number;  it 
is  on  that  the  Presbyterian  churches,  through  the  six  colonies 
above  mentioned,  principally  depend  for  a  supply  of  accomplish- 
ed ministers."     In  1769,  under  Dr.  Witherspoon,  subscriptions 
were  ordered  by  the  Synod  in  each  Presbytery;  and  in   1768 
and   '69,  collections   were   made   by    order  of  Synod   for  the 
support   of  a   Professor   of  Divinity.     In    pursuance   of  these 
measures    the   Rev.    James    Caldwell,    of  Elizabethtown,  New 
Jersey,  one  of  the  heroes  and  victims  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
visited  the  churches  in  the  low  country  of  South  Carolina  and 
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Georgia  to  collect  funds  for  the  College.     This  was  in  the  winter- 
of  1770. 

Shortly  after  this,  measures  were  taken  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Hanover,  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  Hampden  Sidney 
College  in  Virginia,  a  college  which,  while  it  has  been  greatly 
useful  otherwise,  has  subserved  the  interests  of  our  Church  in  its- 
ministry  since  its  first  foundation. 

It  was  in  such  institutions  as  these  that  our  ministers  were 
chiefly  educated.  Each  of  these  institutions  in  this  century  had" 
its  Professor  of  Divinity,,  whose  principal  office  for  the  most  part, 
however,  was  to  act  as  the  spiritual  pastor  of  the  college.  It 
became  the  habit  of  graduates  who  aimed  at  the  ministry  to^ 
resort  to  the  more  eminent  of  the  clergy  for  direct  instruction  in 
theology  as  private  pupils,  before  applying  for  licensure  as 
preachers  of  the  gospel. 

That  remarkable  man,  John  Mitchell  Miason,  D:  I).,  was. 
the  first  to  conceive  the  project  of  a  Theological  Seminary. 
xVbout  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,,  he  projected: 
the  plan  of  such  an  institution,  to  be  established  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  to  which  body 
he  belonged.  This  plan  he  carried  into  effect  in  180:1:,  and 
of  this  institution  he  was  the  life  and  soul.  To  procure  a/ 
library  for  it  he  visited  Great  Britain,  where  he  left  behind^ 
him  a  wide  reputation  for  great  eloquence  and  power.  The^ 
arduous  duties  of  Professor  of  Theology  were  ably  discharged' 
by  him  ;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  he  was  pastor  of  a  large  metro- 
politan church  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  editor  of  the  ChriS' 
tian  Magazine  established  by  him  in  1806,  and'  the  Pfovost  or- 
President  of  Columbia  College  in  the  same  city.  The  melan- 
choly sequel  of  these  excessive  labors,  as  it  has  been  in  other 
cases,  was  the  premature  breaking  down  of  his  physical  system. 
and  his  splendid  mental  endowments. 

The  Andover  Seminary  was  established  in  1808,  in  part  tt)' 
furnish  a  more  thorough  theological  training  to  the  rising  min- 
istry in  that  region,  and  partly  to  counteract  the  Socinian  ten- 
dencies of  Harvard  University,  which  were  viewed  with, alarm, b^ 
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the  great  mass  of  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans  in  the  Eastern 
States. 

The  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton  was  founded,  and  Dr. 
Archibald  Alexander  elected  Professor  of  Didactic  and  Polemic 
Theology,  in  1812. 

The  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  the  Synod  of  Virginia 
was  established,  and  Dr.  John  II.  Kice,  its  first  Professor  of 
Christian  Theology,  was  appointed  in  182G. 

The  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia  was  established,  and 
Dr.  Thomas  Goulding,  its  first  professor,  was  appointed  in  1828. 

It  has  thus  come  to  pass  in  our  country,  that  the  department 
of  Theology,  as  well  as  those  of  Medicine  and  Jurisprudence, 
has  been  separated  from  that  of  the  Arts  (embracing  the  depart- 
ments taught  in  our  colleges),  instead  of  being  combined  with 
them  as  in  the  universities  of  Europe.  Even  where  there  are 
Seminaries  of  theological  learning  in  the  same  localities  with 
colleges  for  the  arts  and  sciences,  these  are  held  for  the  most 
part  wholly  distinct  and  independent  of  them. 

This  is  the  necessary  result  in  our  extended  territory,  and  our 
wide-spread  Church.  For  whatever  advantages  might  occasion- 
ally enure  to  a  professional  school  by  its  close  connection  with  a 
college,  no  one  college  or  university  in  this  country  could  supply 
that  number  of  theological  students  which  would  justify  the 
foundation  of  a  regular  school  for  their  instruction. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  there  are  many  advantages  which  the 
American  system  has  over  the  European  in  the  education  of  the 
ministry.  Except  in  the  preparatory  studies,  which  in  some 
countries  are  more  thorough  than  in  ours,  the  American  system 
is  at  once  more  practical  and  more  thorough,  and  the  educated 
ministry  of  our  country  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any 
other. 

As  to  the  way  in  which  the  expenses  of  educational  insti- 
tutions which  are  independent  of  the  State,  are  provided  for, 
there  is  a  discrimination  to  be  made  between  those  that  are  for 
secular  education,  and  those  which  are  for  education  for  the  min- 
istry solely. 

As  to  the  first,  there  are  two  ways,  namely,  by  permanent 
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endowment  and  casual  and  constant  benefaction,  and  by  pay- 
ments for  tuition,  rent  of  rooms,  payments  for  board  where  there 
is  a  common  table,  and  for  library  fees,  fees  of  graduation,  and 
other  college  expenses. 

The  permanent  endowments  and  casual  benefactions  are  for 
buildings,  for  the  foundation  and  augmentation  of  libraries,  for 
the  needful  apparatus,  museums,  and  other  collections  to  illus* 
trate  the  principles  and  classifications  of  physical  science,  funds 
for  professorships,  and  foundations  for  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships, the  rewards  of  merit,  or  inducements  to  the  needy  to  seek 
the  higher  education  which  will  qualify  them  to  be  the  leadeijj 
and  instructors  of  others.  To  all  these  ends,  so  far  as  they  will 
reach,  may  the  products  of  tuition  and  other  fees  contribute. 
And  in  many  institutions  they  are  the  chief,  if  not  the  only^ 
support  of  the  teachers  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

The  income  of  the  British  Universities  arising  wholly  from 
endowments,  and  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  £485,000, 
represents,  at  six  per  cent.,  a  capital  of  X8,083,333  sterling,  or 
about  $40,410, GGo.  And  yet  almost  none  of  this  was  bestowed 
by  the  State.  It  is  the  result  of  endowments  of  various  indi- 
viduals, male  or  female,  private  men,  occasionally  men  of  noble 
rank,  sometimes  of  kings  and  queens,  (but  derived  even  then 
from  their  own  privy  purse,)  the  growth  indeed  of  long  years, 
but  sustaining  these  grand  old  institutions,  without  a  perpetual 
drain  upon  those  who  have  enjoyed  their  benefit. 

But  in  relation  to  those  schools  in  this  country  designed  for 
direct  instruction  in  theology,  the  idea  of  their  support  in  any 
considerable  degree  by  fees  for  tuition  is  preposterous.  The 
compensation  of  a  clergyman  is  in  general  no  adequate  remu- 
neration for  his  services.  It  furnishes  at  best  a  bare  living,  and 
in  many,  if  not  most  instances,  not  even  that.  When  a  young 
man,  otherwise  unable  to  support  himself,  is  taken  away  from 
employments  which  furnish  an  ample  support  to  other  young 
men  of  his  age,  and  his  whole  time  is  occupied  in  a  studious  pre- 
paration for  the  ministry,  the  least  the  Church  can  do  is  to  pro- 
vide him,  without  cost  to  himself,  the  facilities  of  a  proper 
education.    A  theological  seminary  must  necessarily  be  abenevo- 
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lent  institution,  eleemosynary  in  the  strictest  sense.  It  will 
have  no  income  arising  from  tuition,  none  from  any  services 
which  it  performs.  It  must  be  furnished  with  buildings  for  the 
accommodation  of  students,  rooms  and  halls  for  instruction, 
library,  refectory;  and  to  these  are  often  added,  and  of  right 
sliould  alwnys  be  added,  dwellings  for  the  professors.  These  are 
to  be  provided  by  the  liberality  of  the  Church  at  large,  or  by 
persons  of  generous  and  liberal  soul  found  within  it. 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  these  provisions  can  be  made. 
By  endowments  permanently  invested,  supporting  the  institution 
by  their  annual  revenue,  or  by  constant  contributions  from  year 
to  year  for  the  annual  and  daily  wants  of  the  institution.  Both 
of  these  methods  have  been  adopted.  The  Andover  Seminary 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  founded  chiefly  by  endowments. 
The  names  of  Abbot,  Brown,  and  Bartlett,  are  connected  with 
its  earlier  professorships,  halls,  and  chapel.  Withjarge  hearts 
and  liberal  hands  they  gave  the  means  of  inaugurating  the  insti- 
tution without  a  general  and  constant  appeal  to  the  charities  of 
the  churches  of  that  vicinity. 

Princeton  was  established  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  means  were  first  furnished  by  a 
general  appeal  to  the  presbyteries  and  churches  within  its  bounds. 
The  presbyteries  of  this  region  did  their  share.  Their  contri- 
butions began  to  flow  to  it  in  1813.  Between  that  time  and 
1828,  when  efl*orts  were  first  made  for  the  foundation  of  its  own 
Seminary,  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  had  con- 
tributed more  than  $42,000  to  the  professorships  and  scholar- 
ships, and  for  the  aid  of  the  beneficiary  students  of  the  Prince- 
ton Seminary.  Five  scholarships  were  founded  in  it,  and 
another  was  attempted  but  not  completed;  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Synod  of  North  Carolina,  the  endowment  of  a  profes- 
sorship was  inaugurated,  the  sum  of  $15,000  was  assumed  by 
the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  this  pledge  we 
have .  reason  to  believe  was  more  than  met,  especially  if  we 
include  what  was  given  before  this  amount  was  formally  voted. 

The  attention  of  the  Synod  was  then  turned  to  the  endowment 
of  its  own  institution,  which  the  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina 
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has  the  honor  of  originating,  r  or  a  long  time  it  had  to  be  sup- 
ported by  contingent  contributions,  and  the  names  of  honored 
brethren,  many  of  whom  are  now  no  more,  who  had  been  active 
for  the  Princeton  effort,  men  of  many  virtues,  who  have  well 
served  their  Redeemer  and  their  generation,  crowd  on  our 
memory  as  we  write.  ]5ut  by  gradual  efforts  it  became  to  a 
large  extent  endowed,  until  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  iu 
18G0-1861,  its  endowments  in  buildings,  professorships,  and 
other  funded  interests,  excluding  its  valuable  library,  and  without 
any  of  the  fictitious  values  an  inflated  currency  gave,  amounted 
to  §229,459.  When  it  came  under  the  care  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1803,  its  library  debt  and  all  liabilities  paid,  its  endow- 
ments, as  values  then  were,  could  not  have  been  estimated  at  less 
than  §330,000.  The  magnificent  donation  from  Judge  Perkins 
of  Mississippi  of  $00,000,  §50,000  of  which  was  for  seminary 
purposes,  and  §12,000  contributed  by  the  North,  are  represented 
in  this  amount;  the  remaining  §258,000,  \yith  the  exception  of 
a  few  small  sums,  came  from  the  churches  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  after  they  had  raised  §12,000  for  the  Seminary  at 
Princeton,  and  while  they  were  contributing  some  §25,0o0  for 
contingent  expenses.  This  was  in  the  days  of  our  greater 
prosperity. 

No  doubt  a  similar  statement  could  be  made,  if  we  were 
informed  on  those  points,  respecting  our  elder  sister  institution 
in  Virginia,  that  has  done  so  much  for  tho  Church.  This  deso- 
lating war  came,  and  the  institution  at  Columbia  stood  in 
the  path  of  the  conquerors.  It  is  fortunate  that  its  buildings 
and  library  were  saved,  with  the  loss  of  but  a  few  volumes, 
from  the  incendiary  torch  which  de8tro}'cd  two-thirds  of  the  city 
in  which  it  was  located  and  the  wealth  there  deposited.  But 
the  reverses  we  met  with  swept  away  two-thirds  of  its  endow- 
ment. The  churches  interested  in  the  institution  are  called  upon 
for  renewed  eftbrts  to  sustain  it,  rising,  as  both  our  seminaries 
are,  in  the  increasing  numbers  of  their  students,  whose  services 
the  wide  destitutions  of  the  Church  call  for,  and  so  much  need, 
to  fill  the  places  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  these  disastrous 
years,  and  to  overtake  the  widening  of  our  population   in  tho 
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newer  States.  Ami  of  the  two  plans  of  providing  for  such  in- 
stitutions, to  "which  allusion  has  been  made,  that  of  immediate 
endowment  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  over  that  of  perpetual 
solicitation  on  the  one  hand,  and  scanty  generosity  on  the  other. 

1.  It  is  most  economical^  calling  for  the  least  expenditure  of 
means.  The  investment  of  $1,428.00  at  seven  per  cent,  would 
yield  $100  per  annum,  if  the  investment  be  a  safe  one,  for  100 
years,  or  to  the  end  of  time.  In  fourteen  years,  and  from  three 
to  four  months,  the  annual  interest  will  equal  the  principal  with- 
out being  compounded,,  and  at  the  end  of  a  century  would 
amount  to  $10,000.  And  this  would  be  the  amount  which  the 
contribution  of  $100  per  annum  would  reach  in  that  time,  so 
that  the  investment  of  $1,428.00  would  save  in  a  century 
.?8,.072.40.  This  may  seem  a  small  matter,  but  in  the  conduct 
of  a  public  institution  it  is  of  great  account.  In  lik(f  manner, 
the  investment  of  $14,280  at  seven  per  cent,  would  yield  $1,000 
per  annum  in  perpetuity;  $21,429  would  yield  $l,eOOO;  $214,290 
would  yield  $15,000  per  annum;  $285,720  would  yield  per 
annum  $20,000.  The  interest  on  either  of  these  sums  would 
equal  the  principal  in  the  time  specified,  viz.,  fourteen  years  and 
a  little  over  three  months.  In  twenty  years'  time  the  endow- 
ments would  save  to  the  Church  in  each  of  these  cases,  respec- 
tively, in  the  first  case,  $5,714;  in  the  second  case,  $8,571;  in 
the  third  case,  $85,710;  in  the  fourth  case,  $114,280.  If  the 
period  should  be  extended  to  fifty  years,  the  saving  in  these  four 
cases  of  endowment  would  be,  in  that  time,  respectively,  $35,714, 
$53,571,  $535,710,  $714,280.  In  one  hundred  years  the  saving 
to  the  Church  would  be  in  these  several  supposed  endowments, 
$85,714,  $128,571,  $1,285,710,  $1,714,280. 

Let  it  be  desired  to  create  a  library  for  such  an  institution. 
Let  us  suppose  $15,000  raised  for  this  purpose.  Let  us  suppose 
that  books  could  now  be  purchased  at  the  very  moderate  rate  on 
an  average  of  $1.25  per  volume,  which  the  first  purchases  for 
the  Astor  Library  were  understood  to  have  cost,  a  competent 
agent  having  been  sent  to  Europe  for  this  purpose.  The  $15,000 
would  purchase  at  this  rate  12,000  volumes.  But  let  the  $15,000 
bo  safely  invested  at  seven  per  cent.,  and  books  be  purchasable 
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at  the  same  rates,  and  in  fifteen  years  a  library  of  12,600  volumes 
of  choice  books,  because  more  carefully  selected,  may  be  pur- 
chased by  the  annual  interest  of  the  investment,  and  the  invest- 
ment remaining  intact,  to  procure  a  similar  number,  prices 
remaining  the  same,  in  each  succeeding  decade  and  a  half  of 
years,  through  any  length  of  time.  Let  us  suppose  some  benevo- 
lent person  is  willing  to  contribute  $3,000  for  the  support  of 
worthy  young  men  who  are  without  means,  while  engaged  in  the 
study  of  theology.  It  would  support  successively  five  young 
men  through  a  course  of  three  years'  study,  and  when  fifteen 
years  were  past  every  cent  of  it  would  be  expended.  But  let  it 
be  permanently  invested,  and  it  will  continue  to  support  succes- 
sive students  for  centuries. 

In  various  ways  may  the  economy  of  permanent  investments 
be  illustrated. 

"If,"  says  tlie  Southern  Presbyterian  and  Index^  of  No- 
vember 23d,  1871,  speaking  on  this  subject,  "a  man  should 
decide  to  give  one  hundred  dollars  annually — say  to  sustain  a 
professorship — he  could,  humanly  speaking,  give  the  sum  annu- 
ally for  ever,  by  paying  twelve  or  thirteen  yearly  payments  in 
one.  This  capital  judiciously  invested  would  yield  the  annual 
payment,  and  the  giver,  should  he  so  decide,  can  withhold  his 
hand  until  the  thirteen  years  are  expired.  Or,  let  him  invest 
one  hundred  dollars  annually  with  its  accretions  of  interest,  and 
in  eight  or  nine  years  the  interest  will  reach  the  amount  of  the 
yearly  contribution.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  an  ordinary  life- 
time, the  giver  really  contributes  three  or  four  times  his  original 
gift,  and  the  annual  revenue  from  his  contributions  continues  to 
the  end  of  time.  Suppose  he  should  live  fifty  years  after  he 
begins  to  give,  and  regularly  pay  his  hundred  dollars  to  the 
treasurer  of  some  institution  of  learning;  he  would  give  in  all 
five  thousand  dollars,  all  of  which  would  be  expended,  and  his 
donations  would  end  with  his  life.  But  if  he  should  invest  the 
same  amount  as  above  suggested,  and  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
same  treasurer  the  five  thousand  and  its  compounded  accumu- 
lations, he  would  really  give  j^y<?  times  as  muehy  and  would  con- 
tinue to  give  five  times  as  much,  while  his  investments  would 
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jield  interest  long  after  ho  had  gone  to  his  reward.  The  fact 
that  he  might  make  the  same  accumulations  for  himself,  does  not 
apply  here  as  an  argument,  because  the  contrast  is  between 
annual  givings  to  be  consumed  annually,  and  the  same  givings 
capitalized,  or,  in  other  words,  shaped  into  endowments." 

2.  But  where  they  can  be  secured,  they  are  the  easiest  and 
most  acceptable  way  of  sustaining  these  important  institutions  of 
the  Church.  There  are  the  great  interests  which  the  Church 
has  inaugurated  and  intrusted  to  the  supervision  of  its  Commit- 
tees of  Foreign  Missions  and  Siistentation,  respect  being  had  also 
in  this  to  evangelistic  labors  in  new  and  destitute  fields  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  relief  of  superannuated  min- 
isters or  the  suffering  families  of  those  who  have  departed,  worn 
out  with  toil,  and  have  left  their  families  without  any  provision 
for  their  support;  Education,  the  providing  proper  encourage-, 
ment  and  support  for  the  candidate  for  the  ministry,  who  cuts 
himself  off  from  those  labors  by  which  young  men  of  his  age 
often  obtain  ample  means,  that  he  may  devote  himself  to  a  life  of 
fitudious  preparation  for  the  ministry;  Publication,  the  issuing 
and  circulating  of  a  religious  literature  of  unexceptionable  char- 
acter among  our  people;  the  use  of  the  press  for  this  purpose, 
for  promoting  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  enlight- 
ening and  stimulating  the  minds  of  our  people.  These  call  for 
the  constant  efforts  of  those  to  whom  those  interests  are  couimit- 
ted,  and  of  our  whole  people.  It  is  desirable  that  they  should 
be  left  free  to  the  furtherance  of  these  and  other  interests  of  a 
local  nature  as  much  as  possible.  The  resolutions  and  appor- 
tionments of  Presbyteries  and  Synods  make  no  impression  upon 
theim  as  to  other  objects,  unless  they  are  constantly  pressed  upon 
the  attention  and  conscience;  and  where  there  is  no  one  specially 
charged  with  obtaining  steady  contributions  to  our  schools  of 
theology,  or  not  deeply  interested  in  their  advancement,  they  will 
be  forgotten,  and  laborious  efforts  and  expensive  agencies  must 
be  continually  employed  to  accomplish  the  desired  end.  Shall 
the  Professors  themselves  leave  their  studies  and  their  teaching 
in  which  they  should  be  assiduously  employed,  and  undertake 
the  business  of  soliciting  funds  for  their  own  support  ?     Can  the 
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Church  afford  to  spare  their  services  from  their  legitimate  duties; 
or  can  thei/  consent  to  make  solicitations  in  the  way  of  charity 
for  that  which  should  be  always  ready  at  hand  as  wages  for 
labor  diligently  performed,  as  the  needed  support  of  their  house- 
holds, as  truly  earned  and  as  truly  owed  as  the  wages  of  the 
laborer  that  tills  the  soil?  Shall  an  agent  be  continually  in  the 
field  pleading  their  cause  ?  The  vacant  pulpits  all  over  the  land 
answer,  No ! 

The  friction  is  too  great,  and  the  weariness  of  constant)}^ 
stimulating  and  being  stimulated  too  irksome  on  either  hand. 

It  has  indeed  been  pleaded,  that  if  the  Church  is  constantly 
called  upon  to  give,  her  members  will  be  kept  more  fully  ac- 
quainted with,  and  more  in  sympathy  with  them  as  the  objects  of 
their  prayers  and  their  benefactions.  But  let  these  institutions 
be  substantially  and  to  a  large  extent  endowed  and  be  placed 
beyond  peril,  and  there  will  still  be  abundant  room  for  additional 
effort.  There  will  be  beneficiary  students  to  be  provided  for, 
and  a  library  always  needing  to  be  increased — many  things 
indeed  to  be  done. 

3.  These  institutions  should  have  a  permanent  and  stable 
position.  And  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  permanent  and 
stable  endowments.  It  is  true  that  there  is  nothing  that  is  not 
transitory  in  this  sinful  world.  The  fashion  of  this  world  passeth 
away.  Civil  war  may  change  the  values  and  endanger  the  en- 
dowments of  any  country  where  it  is  waged.'  Yet  the  endow- 
ments we  have  referred  to  in  Britain  have  passed  through  many 
seasons  of  civil  strife,  through  the  contentions  of  rival  dynas- 
ties, through  the  war  of  the  Commonwealth  and  seasons  of 
bitter  persecution.  And  where  a  people  is  under  just  laws,  and 
a  regard  for  right  reigns  in  the  heart,  these  foundations  which 
are  made  with  wisdom  for  benevolent  and  religious  purposes  are 
as  stable  as   any  works  of  man  can  be  in   this  imperfect  state. 

When  llev.  John  Bampton,  Canon  of  Salisbury,  England," 
bequeathed  his  lands  and  estates  to  the  Chancellor,  Masters,  and 
Scholars  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  for  the  endowment  of  a 
lectureship  in  defence  of  the  Scriptures  and  their  doctrines,  and 
to  confute  all   heretics,  ho  performed  an  important  and  lasting 
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service  to  the  Church  universal.  The  income  of  this  estate  in 
1780  was  c£120  sterling,  about  $600.  From  that  time  onward 
eight  lectures  have  been  delivered  each  year  by  a  compe- 
tent scholar,  selected  from  the  prominent  divines  of  the  English 
Church,  the  most  of  which  have  been  pubHshed.  They  have 
been  prepared  with  great  care  and  research,  and  have  been 
increasingly  valuable  from  year  to  year,  meeting  as  they  do  the 
protean  forms  of  scepticism  and  error,  in  that  eternal  warfare 
which  the  prince  of  darkness,  through  his  often  unconscious- 
agents,  is  waging  with  the  truth  of  God.  The  endowment  is  not 
only  intact,  but  must  have  increased  in  value;  or  it  never  could 
publish  the  volumes  it  does  in  these  days,  and  reward  the  authors 
for  their  labor. 

It  may  be  objected  that  endowments  can  be  perverted  in  the 
lapse  of  years  to  the  support  of  error.  We  own  that  every 
thing  in  this  world  is  liable  to  corruption.  The  sacred  pulpit 
itself  is  not  excepted.  But  God  has  given  us  a  standard  of  doc- 
trine in  his  holy  word.  And  its  truths  after  the  contests  of  ages 
have  been  carefully  defined  and  set  forth  in  the  Confession  and 
Form  of  Government  of  our  Church.  So  long  as  these  institu- 
tions are  under  its  direct  control,  its  teachers  appointed  T)y  itself^ 
sworn  to  teach  those  doctrines  only  which  its  standards  set  forth, 
liable  to  removal  for  heresy,  incompetency,  or  neglect  of  duty^ 
they  cannot  become  corrupt  except  the  Church  is  so,  and  they 
may  even  point  this  Church  back  to  its  own  violated  standards 
if  it  should  in  any  instance  err. 

Let,  then,  these  Seminaries  of  ours  be  endowed  and  fully 
equipped.  Let  the  teachers  in  them  be  suitably  provided  with  the 
literary  helps  which  the  labors  of  past  generations  and  the  pre- 
sent have  so  amply  furnished  and  are  multiplying  still.  Let  there 
be  a  suitable  distribution  of  the  several  departments  of  instruc- 
tion that  there  be  no  temptation,  from  the  necessity  of  attending 
to  all,  to  spread  one's  labors  over  too  wide  a  surface  in  this  most 
comprehensive  of  all  the  fields  of  human  research.  And  when 
this  is  accomplished,  the  ultimate  fruits  of  these  schools  will  not 
only  be  the  well  instructed  and  disciplined  men,  whose  efforts  to 
accomplish  the  most  they  can  for  the  Church  of  God,  the  salva- 
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tion  of  men,  and  the  Redeemer's  glory,  have  been  led  and 
stimulated  by  these  their  teachers.  Thej  will  add  in  the  end — 
those  who  come  after  them  perhaps  more  thoroughly  than  those 
who  have  spent  their  days  in  efforts  to  bring  these  institutions 
into  existence — to  the  literature  of  our  noble  calling  and  pro- 
fession. 

"We  cannot,"  says  I>r.  Chalmers,  "imagine  a  more  favorable 
condition  for  the  formation  of  a  great  literary  work,  that  shall 
have  solid  and  enduring  excellence,  than  that  which  is  occupied 
by  an  ardent  and  devoted  professor,  whose  course,  by  means  of 
reiterated  elaborations,  receives  a  slow,  it  may  be,  but  withal  a 
sure  and  progressive  improvement.  Only  conceive  him  to  be  fully 
possessed  with  his  subject,  and  giving  the  full  strength  of  his 
mind  to  its  elucidation;  and  then,  with  the  advantages  of  perse- 
verance, and  time,  and  frequent  reiteration  of  the  topics  of  his 
lectureship,  he  is  assuredly  in  the  best  possible  circumstances  for 
bequeathing  to  posterity  some  lasting  memorial  of  industry  or 
genius.  It  is  by  the  remodellings  and  revisings  every  year  of 
his  yet  imperfect  preparations;  it  is  by  strengthening  what  is 
weak,  and  further  illustrating  what  is  obscure,  and  fortifying 
some  position  or  principle  by  a  new  argument,  and  aiding  the 
conception  of  his  pupils  by  some  new  image,  or  new  analogy — it 
is  thus,  that  the  product  of  his  official  labors  may  annually 
acquire  increasing  excellence,  and  gradually  approximate  to  a 
state  of  faultlessness,  until  at  length  it  comes  forth  in  a  work  of 
finished  execution,  and  becomes  a  permanent  addition  to  the 
classical  and  literary  wealth  of  the  nation.  It  is  not  so  often 
by  flashes  of  inspiration,  as  by  power  and  patience  united,  that 
works  arc  reared  and  ripened  for  immortality.  It  is  not  in  the 
hasty  effervescence  of  a  mind  under  sudden  and  sanguine  excite- 
ment that  a  service  so  precious  to  society  is  generally  rendered. 
It  is  when  a  strong  and  at  the  same  time  a  steadfast  mind  gives 
its  collected  energies  to  the  task;  and  not  only  brings  its  own 
independent  judgment,  but  laboriously  collecting  the  lights  of 
past  erudition,  brings  them  also  to  bear  on  the  subjects  of  its 
investigation — it  is  thus  that  treatises  are  written  and  systems 
are  framed  which  eclipse  the  volumes  of  their  predecessor,  and 
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taking  their  place  become  themselves  the  luminaries  of  future 
ages.   *  ^ 

The  history  of  all  literature  substantiates  these  remarks  of 
Dr.  Chalmers.  "If  wo  except  the  poets,  a'  few  orators,  and  a 
few  historians,"  says  Adam  Smith  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations, 
"the  far  greater  part  of  the  other  men  of  letters,  both  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  appear  to  have  been  either  public  or  private  teachers; 
this  remark  will  be  found  to  hold  true,  from  the  days  of  Lysias 
and  Isocrates,  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  down  to  those  of  Plutarch 
and  Epictetus,  of  Suetonius  and  Quinctilian."  "Greatly  more 
than  half  the  distinguished  authorship  of  Scotland,"  according 
to  Dr.  Chalmers,  "is  professorial,  the  actual  product  of  the 
labors  of  professors,  in  their  capacity  of  teachers,  and  passed 
into  authorship  through  the  medium  of  their  respective  chairs. "f 

The  same  is  eminently  true  in  the  department  of  theology. 
Calvin's  Commentaries  we  so  much  prize  are  the  product  of  his 
Theological  Lectures.;];  So  are  the  works  of  Turrettine,  Pictet, 
Witsius,  Ridgley,  Brown  of  Haddington,  Dick,  Hill,  and  Dwight, 
and  others  almost  innumerable.  "Almost  the  whole  of  German 
divinity  is  the  result  of  professorial  duties:  there  can  scarcely 
be  produced  the  name  of  any  writer  of  eminence  in  that  country, 
to  whom  the  leisure,  the  occasion,  and  the  foundation  of  his 
works,  was  not  supplied  by  these  employments. "§  The  same  is 
true  of  much  of  the  practical  theology  designed  for  popular 
perusal.  Of  the  forty-seven  translators  of  the  English  ]5ible, 
five  only  were  parochial  ministers,  the  rest  were  members  of 
Cathedrals,  or  Professors,  Heads,  or  Fellows  of  Colleges. 

These  remarks  hold  equally  of  the  Protestant  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  of  the  Protestant  countries  of  Germany,  Holland, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark. [|  We  could  establish  this  by  a  large 
array  of  facts;  but  these  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  through 


♦Chalmers  on  Endowments,  Chap.  I.,  See.  28,     Pusey  on  Cathedral  In- 
stitutions, Pp.  59-61. 

f  Chalmers  on  Endowments,  Chap.  I.,  Sec.  27. 
t Henry's  Leheu  Calvin's,  p.  342. 
§  Pusey  on  Cathedral  Institutions,  Pp«  C2,  O.'l. 
II  Smith's  Wealtli  of  Nations. 
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all  Protestant  Europe  the  greatest  share  of  the  higher  literature, 
both  general  an4,  theological,  has  resulted  from  the  labors  of 
those  holding  the  oflfice  of  instructors  in  seminaries  of  learning. 
The  full  benefit  of  these  institutions  to  our  own  country  has  not 
yet  been  felt.  We  are  a  young  people,  our  institutions  young 
and  struggling  for  existence.  The  oldest  Theological  Seminary 
in  the  United  States  has  existed  but  sixty-three  years,  and  has 
as  yet  seen  but  its  second  generation  of  teachers.  Yet  have 
Drs.  Porter  and  Woods,  and  Professors  Stuart,  Murdock,  and 
Shedd,  of  that  Seminary,  and  Dr.  Alexander,  the  elder,  and 
Addison,  his  gifted  son,  Drs.  Miller  and  Ilodge,  dare  ct  venera- 
hile  nomen,  and  others  of  Princeton ;  Dr.  Robinson  and  others  of 
the  Seminary  in  New  York ;  Philip  SchalT  and  others  of  churches 
differing  from  each  other  in  their  exhibition  of  doctrine — already 
made  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  theological  learning  of 
our  yet  youthful  country.  Nor  have  our  institutions  of  the 
South  been  wholly  wanting.  Drs.  Rice,  Sampson,  and  Dabney 
of  Virginia,  Dr.  R.  J.  Breckinridge  of  Danville,  have  done 
something  not  unworthy  in  the  way  of  authorship.  Our  own 
lamented  Thornwell,  cut  down,  alas  !  in  troublous  times,  and 
before  he  had  completed  in  writing  those  lectures  wliich  he  had 
thought  out  so  clearly,  and  so  nobly  expressed  in  that  language 
of  which  he  was  master,  has  left  that  behind  him  which  will  not 
be  suffered  to  die.  Should  our  Seminaries  be  continued  and 
preserved  free  from  error,  we  may  anticipate  that  th^y  will  bo 
still  richer  blessings  to  the  American  Church. 

It  has  been  in  connection  with  this  sense  of  permanence  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  that  most  of  those  names  which  have 
adorned  the  Church  of  our  mother  land  have  attained  their  dis- 
tinction and  influence.  Archbishop  Cranmer  spent  twenty-six 
years  at  the  University,' Bishop  Ridley  seventeen.  l>ishop  Jewell 
nineteen.  Archbishop  Whitgift  nineteen,  Reynolds  thirty-two, 
'*the  judicious  Hooker"  seventeen,  Pococke  twelve,  Archbishop" 
Tillotson  ten,  Whitby  eleven,  Prideaux  eighteen,  Kennicott 
never  left  the  University.  Some  of  these  men  were  professors 
in  the  colleges,  but  many  of  them  did  not  hold  this  office,  but 
were  supported  in  connection  with  these  institutions,  while  they 
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devoted  their  labors  to  the  interests  of  the  Church.  Their 
names  are  mentioned  merely  to  show  that  permanence  of  situ- 
ation, to  which  endowments  conduce,  is  favorable  to  those  scholar- 

* 

like  labors  which  the  Church  needs.  In  a  country  like  ours, 
with  a  territory  so  wide,  with  much  land  to  be  possessed,  and  a 
population  so  rapidly  increasing  to  be  overtaken,  such  long  resi- 
lience at  a  seat  of  learning,  for  any  but  its  teachers,  is  neither  to 
be  desired  nor  expected. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  times  that  are  passing,  is  the  extent 
And  generosity  of  the  endowments  which  our  birethren  of  the 
North  are  bestowing  upon  their  institutions  in  the  Church  and 
out  of  it.  Alas!  that  owr  people  are  so  impoverished !  Even 
greater  is  the  lamentation  that  thsoe  few  that  have  been  com- 
paratively prospered  are  not  imitating  such  examples.  There  is 
probably  no  higher  happiness  in  this  world,  than  the  happiness 
of  that  man  whose  labors  have  been  so  prospered  that  he  has 
acquired  the  wealth  that  men  seek  after  that  they  may  expend  it 
on  themselves,  but  who  prefers  to  employ  it  in  founding  institu- 
tions which  will  bless  the  world  with  their  hallowed  influences  in 
his  own  generation,  and  in  those  which  shall  succeed  him  when 
he  is  resting  in  his  grave.  "Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this 
world,"  says  Paul  to  Timothy,  "that  they  be  rich  in  good  works, 
ready  to  distribute,  willing  to  communicate;  laying  up  for  them- 
selves a  good  foundation  against  the  time  to  come,  that  they  may 
lay  hold  on  eternal  life."  An  inheritance  of  great  wealth  is  not 
always  the  best  inheritance  they  can  leave  their  children.  If 
they  are  educated  in  the  expectation  of  large  fortunes,  it  may 
be  to  them  a  curse.  This  vast  estate  which  comes  without  eflfort 
may  be  easily  dispersed.  It  may  lead  to  that  self  indulgence, 
and  that  desire  for  case,  which  will  leave  no  motive  for  effort,  so 
that  this  apparently  favored  child,  will  be  enervated  by  luxury, 
will  indulge  his  appetites  without  stint,  a  useless  drone  and  cum- 
berer  of  the  ground. 

There  are  other  topics  on  which  we  might  profitably  dwell. 
J>ut  we  close  by  adding,  that  it  behooves  those  who  occupy  the 
post  of  teachers  in  our  institutions  of  sacred  learning,  seriously 
to  inquire  whether  our  system  of  seminary  instruction  and  disci- 
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pline  is  all  that  it  ought  to  be,  or  is  capable  of  being  made.     Is- 
it  as   spiritual,  as  much  illuminated  and  vivified  by  our  own 
abiding  and  living  faith  in  him  who  is  the  Light  of  the  world 
and  the  Revealer  of  God?     Is  it  as  complete,  extending  over 
all  those  departments  of  theological  knowledge  with  which  an 
enlightened  divine  should  be  acquainted,  and  in  each  department 
illustrating  all   those  topics  which  revealed  religion  presents  to 
our   view?     Is   it   as   thorough,    penetrating   into   those   deep 
thoughts  and  investigations  into  which  the  words  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  lead  forth  the  minds  of  men  ?     Is  it  as   clear,  leaving 
on  the  mind  of  the  student  distinct  and  well  defined  views  of 
the  doctrines  of  revelation,  separating  the  ehaif  from  the  wheat, 
and  tracing  down  through  all  ages  that  succession  of  doctrine 
which  has  waged  a  constant  warfare  with  error,  has  been  the 
glory  and  vigor  of  piety,  and  is  to  fill  the  Church  with  that 
energy  with  which  it  shall  yet  contend  unto  victory  with  the 
empire  of  darkness?     Is   it  as  inspiriting  to  the  pupils,  com- 
manding with  authority  their  powers  of  attention  and  thought, 
stirring  up  their   minds  into  constant,   untiring   activity,   and 
forming  them  to  manly  effort?     Is  it  based  on  those  great  prin- 
ciples, those  leading  truths,  which,  once  fastened  in  the  mind, 
become  the.  key  to  unlock  a  thousand  mysteries,  and  to  settle 
satisfactorily  a  thousand   questions  which  may    arise  in  their 
future  lives?     Is  it  as  practical,  suited  to  make  them  prompt 
and  skilful  in  the  discharge  of  the  various  and  important  duties 
of  the  ministry,  in  the  study,   in  the  pulpit,  at  the  sick  and 
(lying  bed,  in  pastoral  labor,  benevolent  effort,  and  the  cure  of 
souls?     They  have  an  office  of  dread  responsibility.     Thoynced 
to  be  diligent  and  wise,  and  to  sit  continually  as  disciples  at  the 
Saviour's  feet,  while  occupied  in  training  those  who  are  to  be 
the  future  ministers  of  Christ. 
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ARTICLE   VI. 

SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE  QUESTION  OF  A  CALL  TO 

THE  MINISTRY. 


In  the  tAventieth  volume  of  this  journal  (Oct.,  18G9,)  there 
appeared  an  article  from  a  writer,  highly  respected  by  us,  in  which 
is  discussed  "the  popular  theory  of  our  Church"  respecting  a 
call  to  the  ministry.  A  threefold  statement  of  this  theory  is 
^iven  "in  language  quoted  from  the  very  highest  authority;"" 
the  first  is  from  Dr.  Dabney,  who  writes:  "The  Church  has 
always  held,  that  none  should  preach  the  gospel  but  those  who- 
are  called  of  God;"  the  second  is  from  the  Princeton  Review,. 
which  says:  "  It  is  a  first  principle  not  to  be  invaded,  that  a  call 
to  the  gospel  ministry  is  from  God;"  and  the  third  is  from  Dr. 
Thornwell,  who  thus  expresses  himself:  "That  a  supernatural 
conviction  of  duty,  wrought  by  the  immediate  agency  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  is  an  essential  element  in  the  evidence  of  a  vocation 
to  the  ministry,  seems  to  us  to  bo  the  clear  and  authoritative 
teaching  of  the  Scriptures."  The  Reviewer  argues  that  this 
theory  which  he  has  set  forth  thus  in  threefold  form,  is,  1,  unau- 
thorised by  our  Standards;  2,  incompatible  with  the  Bible;  and 
3,  inconsistent  with  our  theory  of  the  Church,  which  is  a  free- 
corporation,  and  "makes  her  own  ministers."  Ilis  conclusior> 
is,  that  "the  theory  of  a  supernaturally  appointed  ministry 
belongs  to  the  Prelatists — not  to  us."  Pp.  510,  11,  16,  17,  18. 

Touching  our  Standards,  this  respected  writer  asserts  that  the 
framers  of  these  documents  did  not  liold  the  theory  he  combats^ 
else  "they  would  doubtless  have  distinctly  announced  it.  And 
yet  there  is  not  a  sentence  which  asserts  it,  nor  a  word  which 
suggests  it,  but  instead,  they  have  given  a  definition  of  the 
Church  which  excludes  it."  P.  510.  Now  the  definition  of  the 
Church  found  in  the  Confession,  so  far  from  excluding  this 
theory,  declares  that  ^^  Christ  has  given  the  ministry  to  the  Church 
for  the  gathering  and  perfecting  of  the  saints  in  this  life  to  the 
end  of  the  world ;  and  by  his  presence  and  Spirit,  according  to 
his  promise,  makes  them  effectual  thereunto."     Then  this  Christ- 
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given  ministry,  by  whom  the  Spirit  works  his  great  achieve- 
ments to  the  very  end  of  the  world,  is  described  in  the  Form  of 
Government,  Chapter  IV.,  as  the  first  office  in  the  Church,  both 
for  dignity  and  usefulness,  as  having  the  oversight  of  the  flock 
of  Christ,  feeding  them  with  spiritual  food,  Christ's  minister  in 
his  Church,  governing  it  well,  God's  messenger  and  Christ's 
ambassador!  Every  one  of  these  terms  is  replete  with  force 
^nd  weight;  and  it  will  not  do  for  a  Presbyterian  to  make  any 
effort  to  vacate  them.  But  the  Reviewer  appeals  to  our  prac- 
tice. "When  any  one  presents  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry,  our  presbyteries  proceed  at  once  to  inquire  into  his 
iitness,"  then  they  "license  him;"  and,  if  he  is  called  by  some 
people,  "Presbytery  ordains  him."  This  is  considered  as  alto- 
gether "free  from  suspicion  of  mystery,  or  the  supernatural" — 
"there  is  not  a  step  in  the  whole  process  which  would  suggest 
the  thought  of  a  supernatural  call,  nor  one  which  it  seems  to  us 
is  compatible  with  it."  But  to  our  minds  this  is  by  no  means 
evident.  The  very  fact  that  the  man  presents  himself  as  "a 
•candidate  (in  the  language  of  our  Form)  for  the  holy  ministry" 
is  proof  that  he  feels  more  or  less  certified  in  his  own  mind  that 
he  is  called  of  God  to  that  office.  And  the  Book  requires  that 
Presbytery  at  the  very  outset  examine  closely  and  particularly 
into  the  motives  which  have  influenced  him  in  coming  before 
them.  His  first  and  strongest  motive  ought  to  be,  of  course, 
that  he  may  obey  the  call  of  God,  and  do  his  duty.  We  have 
accordingly  always  supposed  that  one  of  the  most  pertinent  and 
needful  questions  to  be  propounded  to  these  candidates  for  the 
holy  ministry,  is,  whether  they  feel  themselves  to  be  called  of 
God,  seeing  that  such  a  conviction  is  one  element  of  the  evidence 
by  which  the  call  of  God  is  to  be  ascertained  in  the  case  of  any 
individual  man.  Each  one  of  these  three  elements  is  pointed  at 
in  this  "process"  which  our  Form  of  Government  prescribes. 
For, /rs^,  there  are  the  man's  convictions  more  or  less  determinate 
which  have  brought  him  to  the  Presbytery  as  a  candidate; 
secondly,  there  are  the  convictions  of  some  church  manifested 
in  their  calling  him  to  be  their  minister;  and  thirdly,  there 
are  the  convictions  of  the  Presbytery  upon  viewing  and  review- 
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ing"  the  whole  case,  manifested  in  their  proceeding  to  ordain 
hiqa. 

The  Reviewef  objects,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  doctrine  of  a 
supernatural  and  direct  call  as  incompatible  with  the  sufficiency 
of  Scripture.  He  holds  that  the  Bible  is  no  complete  rule  of 
duty,  if  it  does  not  teach  every  man  whether  or  not  he  in  par- 
ticular is  called  to  preach  the  gospel !  This  is  certainly  straining 
too  far  the  Protestant  doctrine.  Our  Confession  says  the  Scrip- 
tures teach  "those  things  which  are  necessary  to  be  known, 
believed,  and  observed  for  salvation."  But  where  does  Scripture 
tell  this  man  or  that  man  in  particular  to  go  and  preach,  or  the 
reverse?  Where  does  Scripture  tell  a  minister,  whether  he  must 
accept  this  particular  call,  or  that  one?  And  what  intelligent 
Protestant  holds  that  the  Bible  is  our  rule  of  duty  in  such 
questions,  independent  of  the  supernatural  guidance  of  the 
Spirit  ?  In  some  things  the  Bible  is  a  positive,  in  others  a 
negative  rule;  but  in  nothing  can  it  direct  us  without  the 
Spirit.  And  the  Holy  Ghost  does  sometimes  teach  what  is  not 
written,  as  when  he  witnesses  to  this  or  that  man  that  he  is  a 
child  of  God.  — 

Regarding  the  third  point,  our  respected  friend  lays  himself 
open,  we  consider,  to  serious  criticism.  "The  Church  makes  her 
own  ministers"!  Well  may  he  add,  "Such  as  she  is,  such  will 
they  be."  And  is  any  better  explanation  required  for  the 
"feeble  churches"  and  the  "waste  places"  which  he  refers  to 
in  the  concluding  paragraph?  Church-made  ministers  are  of 
course  man-made.  What  we  need  is  just  the  thing  which  the 
Reviewer  over-gen erously  gives  away  to  the  Prelatists — "a 
supernaturally-appointed  ministry."  We  want  in  all  our  pulpits 
men  authorised  by  no  human  power,  but  supernaturally,  to  take 
on  them  the  ministry — men  called  by  a  direct,  special,  and  per- 
sonal vocation  of  the  Spirit. 

Not  altogether  different  from  this  writer's  is  the  ground  taken 
by  Dr.  Porter  in  his  able  article  in  the  last  number  of  this  work. 
He  does  not  deny  that  a  gospel  minister  has  his  commission  and 
authority  from  the  Lord  Christ ;  but  he  does  denj^  that  the  man 
called  is  designated  to  his  own  consciousness  to  this  office ;  or  is 
VOL.  XXIII.,  NO.  2—9. 
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made  conscious  that  it  is  Christ  who  calls.  He  considers  that 
this  would  amount  to  a  revelation — nothing  less;  and  constitute 
a  call  as  "extraordinary"  as  that  of  the  apostles  and  prophets. 
It  is  not  denied  that  the  Holy  Spirit  convinces  of  the  duty;  but 
in  regard  to  the  manner  of  this  operation,  three  theories  are  pos- 
sible: first,  a  direct  communication  of  his  will  without  the  'Use 
of  any  means;  secondly,  a  conviction  wrought  through  the 
ordinary  means,  yet  so  as  that  the  individual  is  assured  that  it  is 
the  work  of  the  Spirit;  thirdly,  a  conviction  wrought  in  such  a 
manner  by  the  use  of  means  that  the  person  is  not  conscious  of 
any  supernatural  influence.  Now  the  first  and  the  second  sup- 
positions, it  is  maintained,  both  imply  a  direct  revelation.  If  the 
individual  called  is  assured  that  it  is  the  Spirit  who  calls,  "then 
that  amounts  to  a  revelation — is  a  revelation."  P.  73.  "If  any 
receive  such  an  influence  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  describe  it,  or 
explain  it,  or  prove  it,  except  by  a  miracle.  If  it  is  so  given  as 
to  impart  to  his  own  consciousness  an  assurance  that  it  is  from 
the  Spirit  of  God,  he  only  can  know  this.  If  it  has  reference 
to  a  question  of  duty,  it  is  a  revelation."  P.  77. 

A  great  deal  which  is  said  by  our  friend  respecting  the  Spirit's 
mode  of  operation  through  the  word,  is  true  and  is  important  to 
be  said;  but  it  may  be  allowable  to  observe  that,  as  we  conceive, 
he  has  sometimes  given  expression  to  views  which  cannot  be  sus- 
tained, and  that  the  general  drift  of  the  article  appears  to  be 
rationalistic  and  unscriptural.  The  view  taken  of  the  call,  we 
are  constrained  to  say,  is  much  too  low.  Not  content  with  ques- 
tioning the  Spirit's  ever  acting  directly  and  immediately  on  the 
soul  independently  of  the  use  of  outward  means  and  instru- 
mentality, he  especially  objects  to  any  consciousness  on  the  in- 
dividual's part,  any  assurance  that  it  is  Christ  who  calls.  Pp.  71, 
93,  94.  He  will  allow  that  one  may  come  to  a  conviction  of  his 
being  called  to  preach  "through  the  exercise  of  his  rational 
faculties,  under  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  provi- 
dence, and  under  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  with  and  through 
these;"  but  denies  that  the  man  called  can  have  any  certainty 
that  it  is  God  who  calls.  This  is  to  deny  any  higher  view  of  the 
call  than  is  expressed  by  the  Reviewer  of  1869,  when  he  says  the 
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*'  man  decides  whether  or  not  he  shall  preach  the  gospel."  S.  P. 
R.,  Vol.  XX.,  p.  511.  The  divine  commission  is  vacated  of  its 
power  and  value,  when  it  is  robbed  of  the  evidence  of  the  man's 
own  conscience;  and  his  conscience  tells  him  nothing  of  force 
and  value,  if  it  does  not  tell  him  that  the  Holy  Ghost  calls  him 
to  the  work.  Dr.  Porter  frequently  asserts  what  the  previous 
writer  deritjrJ,  that  the  call  is  from  God ;  but  he  might  just  as  well 
deny  that  God  calls,  as  deny  that  the  called  man  hears,  and 
hioivs  that  it  is  God  who  calls  him.  It  is  a  clear  contradiction 
in  terms  to  say  that  God  calls  and  God  commissions  a  man  to 
preach  the  word  as  his  ambassador,  and  yet  deny  that  he  makes 
known  to  the  individual  that  he  does  call  him  and  commission  him. 

I.  The  first  error  which  may  be  charged  on  Dr.  Porter's 
article  (in  which  also  the  former  one  may  share)  is  its  misappre- 
hension and  consequent  misrepresentation  of  the  views  of  Dr. 
Breckinridge  and  Dr.  Thornwell.  Another  writer  is  associated 
with  them  in  the  charges  made;  but  ho  is  alive,  and  we  under- 
take the  defence  only  of  the  dead. 

Dr.  Porter  alleges  that  "  any  putting  forth  of  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  in  a  call  to  this  oflfice"  other  than  "through  ordinary  instru- 
mentalities," any  "direct  and  immediate  operation  on  the  soul" 
of  a  man  called  to  the  ministry,  "affirms  a  revelation"  additional 
to  Scripture;  and  that  "the  idea  of  any  special  and  particular 
revelation  is  unauthorised  and  fanatical  in  the  present  order  of 
the  divine  kingdom,"  "opens  a  wide  and  dangerous  door  to 
fanaticism,  superstition,  and  blind  enthusiasm,"  and  carries  us 
"at  once  within  the  region  of  blind  human  fancy  and  imagi- 
nation, and  of  Satanic  influence."  Pp.  79-82.  And  he  quotes 
several  sentences  from  Dr.  Breckinridge's  celebrated  sermon 
on  the  Christian  Pastor,  and  from  Dr.  Thornwell's  review  of  it, 
as  expressing  this  dangerous  theory. 

Now  this  short  extract  quoted  from  the  sermon  on  the  Christian 
Pastor  does  not  fairly  represent  the  doctrine  of  its  distinguished 
author ;  and,  as  that  discourse  is  not  generally  accessible,  we 
undertake  to  set  forth  his  views  more  fully  and  fairly. 

The  topic  is  thus  introduced:  "It  is  manifest  that  unless  men 
were  directed  individually  by  a  divine  infallibility,  we  cannot 
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trust  to  their  individual  decisions  that  they  are  divinely  called  to 
such  an  office  as  this  ;  nor  is  it  less  clear  that  nothing  less  than 
miraculous  powers  on  their  part,  or  a  divine  illumination  on 
ours,  is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  decide  individually  with  infal- 
lible certainty  on  the  value  of  such  pretensions.  And  yet  it  is 
of  supreme  importance  that  both  they  who  minister,  and  they 
whq  are  ministered  unto,  should  not  err  in  such  a  case.  Nor 
need  they,  if  they  will  deal  humbly,  faithfully,  and  honestly 
with  God,  with  their  own  souls  and  with  each  other."  He  pro- 
ceeds to  expose  (as  Dr.  Thornwell  expresses  it)  "the  futility  of 
the  three  prominent  theories  to  which  almost  every  form  of  error 
upon  this  great  subject  may  be  ultimately  reduced."  Reserving 
for  subsequent  consideration  the  true  vocation  of  a  Christian 
pastor,  Dr.  Breckinridge  makes  three  classes  of  all  other  pre- 
tensions to  the  call — "of  pretensions  to  the  call  which  are  not 
founded  upon  a  real  call  of  God  properly  authenticated  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  his  word.*'  The  first  class  are  those 
pretensions  which  claim  to  be  extraordinary,  and  for  these  he 
insists  that  extraordinary  evidence  should  be  produced.  The 
second  class  are  such  as  rest  on  a  perpetual  succession  trans- 
mitting the  office  from  Christ  the  Head,  which  succession  is  a 
(question  of  fact  to  be  proved  by  testimony,  and  the  validity  of 
the  title  founded  upon  it  a  doctrine  to  be  established  by  Scrip- 
ture. The  third  class  are  the  pretensions  of  the  fanatics,  who 
claim  "that  every  one  is  the  sole  judge  in  his  own  case,  and 
necessarily  must  be,  and  that  all  other  evidence  but  the  convic- 
tions of  his  own  mind  is  inconclusive  and  needless."  Next,  he 
points  out,  1,  how  it  is  the  prerogative  of  God  alone  to  select 
those  who  shall  have  authority  in  His  Church;  and  2,  how  the 
validity  of  His  call  to  any  man  is  evinced  by  the  testimony  of 
the  individual's  own  conscience;  3,  by  the  approbation  of  some 
congregation ;  and  4,  by  the  concurrence  of  the  Presbytery. 
He  declares  concerning  the  first  of  these  three  elements,  what 
Owen  had  declared  before  him,*  that  "the  clearness  and  force 


*The  more  excellent  any  work  of  God  is,  the  more  express  ought  our 
call  unto  it  to  be.    Owen  on  Heb.  v.  5. 
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of  our  conscientious  convictions  [regarding  any  dQty  which  we 
are  required  to  perform]  should  be  analogous  to  the  magnitude, 
the  perplexity,  the  difficulty  of  the  contemplated  duty.  For  a 
man  then  to  presume  to  be  an  ambassador  for  Almighty  God, 
and  that  touching  questions  no  less  awful  than  the  glory  of  his 
throne,  and  the  endless  state  of  his  rebellious  subjects,  without 
a  settled  conviction  in  his  own  soul  that  this  fearful  trust  is  laid 
on  him  by  the  King  Eternal,  is  insane  audacity."  Then  follows 
the  passage  quoted  by  Dr.  Porter,  in  which  the  indispensable 
necessity  is  set  forth  of  this  "settled  conviction  in  the  man's 
own  soul"  as  one  of  three  elements  of  the  proof  that  he  is  called 
of  God.  But  this  testimony  of  conscience,  says  Dr.  Breckin- 
ridge, is  not  final  and  conclusive.  It  "cannot  be  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  others;"  it  "needs  to  be  enforced  even  to  ourselves  by 
other  and  concurring  proofs."  We  may  "deceive  ourselves" 
and  be  "deceived  by  others,  into  a  conviction  that  we  ought  to 
preach  the  gospel."  Hence  the  necessity  of  those  other  two 
links  of  the  chain  of  evidence.  "He  who  cannot  in  his  ministry 
build  up  the  saints,  cannot  have  from  God  any  part  of  the  work 
of  the  ministry;"  and,  "beyond  all  controversy,  the  saints  are 
the  best  of  all  judges"  respecting  the  ministrations  on  which 
they  wait.  He  who  cannot  obtain  the  testimony  of  the  people, 
"seems  to  me  to  be  shut  out  of  the  ministry  by  the  direct  pre- 
scriptions of  the  word."  This  is  one  of  the  two  links.  Here  is 
the  other:  "The  final  testimony  which  we  want  to  the  fact  that 
We  have  been  divinely  called  to  preach  the  everlasting  gospel, 
is  that  of  a  divinely  constituted  spiritual  court  met  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  acting  by  his  authority." 

Reviewing  this  noble  sermon.  Dr.  Thornwell  said,  in  our 
number  for  December,  1847,  that  "a  supernatural  conviction  of 
duty,  wrought  by  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is 
an  essential  element  in  the  evidence  of  a  true  vocation."  He 
goes  on  in  the  next  sentence  to  say,  that  men  are  not  led  to  the 
pastoral  office  as  they  select  other  professions,  but  "are  drawn, 
as  a  sinner  is  drawn  to  Christ,  by  a  mighty  invincible  work  of 
the  Spirit.  Thecallof  God  never  fails  to  be  convincing."  But  the 
converse  of  this  last  statement  he  does  not  utter,  viz.,  that  the 
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man  convinced,  never  fails  to  be  one  called  of  God.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  "No  man  ought  to  enter  the  ministry  upon  mere 
conjectural  grounds.  ...  If  there  be  a  calling,  in  which  at 
every  step  in  the  progress  of  our  labors  we  need  the  conviction 
that  God  is  with  us,  that  we  are  in  the  line  of  duty  prescribed 
by  his  own  eternal  Spirit,  that  calling  is  the  ministry  of  the 
word.  A  man  ought  to  have  assurance  that  he  is  no  intruder, 
before  he  should  dare  to  assume  responsibilities  at  which  an  angel 
might  tremble.  He  should  have  a  commission  certified  to  his 
own  mind  from  the  King  of  Heaven  before  he  should  venture  to 
announce  himself  as  God's  ambassador  or  Christ's  herald.  We 
do  not  say  that  his  assurance  will  never  be  disturbed,  or  that  his 
mind  will  never  be  tossed  with  doubts;  but  we  will  say,  that  he 
never  can  preach  in  peace  and  comfort  and  hope  as  long  as  he  is 
troubled  about  his  authority  to  preach  at  all.  The  assurance  of 
a  call  to  the  ministry  is  like  the  assurance  of  our  pardon  and 
acceptance,  subject  to  many  fluctuations,  preserved  by  faithful- 
ness, dependent  on  humility  and  singleness  of  heart — a  source 
of  joy  when  clear;  of  agony  when  darkened  or  disturbed.  We 
can  not  persuade  ourselves  that  a  man,  who  never  had  this 
assurance  at  all,  has  ever  been  called  of  God."  In  concluding 
his  review.  Dr.  Thornwell  repeats:  "The  doctrine  of  a  divine, 
supernatural  call  to  the  ministry,  by  the  immediate  agency  of 
the  Holy  Ghost — evinced  by  the  testimony  of  conscience,  the 
approbation  of  God's  people,  and  the  sanction  of  God's  judica- 
tories— we  hold  to  be  alike  the  doctrine  of  our  Standards  and  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures." 

It  i?  now  submitted  that  these  statements  are  not  very  ex- 
travagant or  alarming  ones.  The  very  first  quotation  made 
from  Dr.  Breckinridge's  sermon,  shows  how  far  he  was  from 
wild  enihimastie  notions  about  the  infallibility  of  any  man's 
conscience,  and  respecting  the  value  which  belongs  to  extrava- 
gant pretensions.  He  never  dreamed  (any  more  than  Dr. 
Thornwell  did)  of  asserting  that  every  man  must  be  called  of 
God  who  is  so  convinced  in  his  own  mind,  although  his  view  of 
the  subject  requires  the  converse  proposition,  viz.,  that  whoso  is 
called  of  God  never  f^ils  to  hear  the  call  and  to  be  convinced 
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that  he  does  hear  it.  But  he  very  clearly  points  out  the  nature 
of  the  extraordinary  call  (strictly  so  called),  which  must  always 
be  evinced  "by  the  signs  of  an  apostle;"  and  the  absurdity  of 
that  fanatical  claim  "which  in  its  very  nature  denies  the  neces- 
sity of  any  proof  at  all."  Surely  in  the  light  of  all  the  pas- 
sages produced  from  his  sermon  itself,  he  cannot  be  charged 
with  uttering  one  word  too  much  as  to  the  awfulness  of  the  min- 
istry of  reconciliation,  and  not  one  word  too  earnest  regarding 
the  necessity  to  every  minister  of  a  "settled  conviction  in  his 
own  soul  that  this  fearful  trust  is  laid  on  him  by  the  King 
Eternal."  The  reader  is  doubtless  ready  to  acknowledge,  not- 
withstanding what  has  been  alleged  against  his  doctrine,  that 
Dr.  Breckinridge,  on  this  topic,  spoke  words  of  truth  and 
soberness. 

As  for  Dr.  Thornwell,  who  declared  that  he  was  uttering  what 
had  "long  been"  his  "fixed  and  deliberate  convictions  on  the 
subject,"  the  reader  will  be  very  slow  to  conclude  him  guilty  of 
any  extravagance.  He  speaks  of  a  "supernatural  conviction  of 
duty,  wrought  by  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost;" 
but  proceeds  in  the  very  next  sentence  to  show  that  he  had  in 
mind  an  operation  of  the  Spirit  similar  to  that  "mighty,  invin- 
cible" one  by  which  he  "draws  sinners  to  Christ."  Dr.  Porter 
does  not  deny  that  in  that  work  the  Spirit  acts  directly  on  the 
soul.  Why  should  Dr.  Thornwell  be  charged  with  wild,  fanati- 
cal ideas,  because  he  ascribes  another  similar,  direct,  and  super- 
natural operation  to  the  Holy  Ghost?  His  analysis  of  Dr. 
Breckinridge's  views  of  the  call,  given  on  page  135  of  his  review, 
(a  part  of  which  we  borrowed  above)  should  have  been  enough  to 
show  that  his  own  opinions  were  sober  ones.  He  warns  against 
entering  upon  the  dreadful  cure  of  souls  on  conjectural  grounds. 
Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread;  but  a  man  who  would 
venture  on  the  work  of  an  ambassador  for  God,  ought  to  be  cer- 
tified to  his  own  heart  that  he  is  no  intruder,  but  has  received 
his  commission  from  above.  Dr.  Thornwell  talks  of  no  extrava- 
gant pretensions  to  any  infallible  call,  but  he  wants  an  assurance 
of  the  call  like  the  assurance  of  his  own  pardon  and  accept- 
ance.    Dear  honored  brother  and  beloved  man  of  God !  the 
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assurance  which  he  coveted  on  both  the  points  was  to  be  the 
offspring  of  ijo  proud  self-confidence  of  human  wisdom  or  human 
righteousness,  such  as  fanatics  always  cherish,  but  "dependent," 
as  he  expressed  it,  "on  humility  and  singleness  of  heart."  He 
was  clothed  with  humility  beyond  most  of  his  brethren.  And 
few,  indeed,  are  there  amongst  them  who  can  justly  lay  claim  to 
more  sobriety  of  judgment. 

II.  A  second  objection  which  may  be  made  to  Dr.  Porter's 
article,  (applying  also  in  some  degree  to  the  former,)  is,  that  by 
its  making  too  little  of  the  individual's  convictions  of  his  own 
direct  and  special  call,  both  the  call  and  the  ministry  are  dis- 
paraged. Our  friend  indeed  admits,  yes,  over  and  over  again 
declares,  what  the  former  writer  denies,  that  the  call  is  from  God; 
but  in  explaining  Jiow  God  calls,  he  repudiates  any  such  divine 
operation  in  the  soul  as  to  his  own  consciousness  designates  the 
man  to  the  office,  on  the  ground  that  this  constitutes  an  extrava- 
gant and  delusive  claim  to  inspiration.  On  page  73  this  is  ex- 
pressly set  forth  even  in  reference  to  the  supposition  that  the 
Spirit  "bring3  the  soul  to  this  conviction  by  and  through  the 
ordinary  means."  "By  whatever  means  or  instruments  the 
Spirit  communicates  a  knowledge  of  duty,  if  it  be  done  in  such 
a  way  as  imparts  to  the  consciousness  of  the  individual  an  assur- 
ance that  it  is  the  Spirit  who  communicates  it,  then  that  amounts 
to  a  revelation — is  a  revelation."  The  doctrine  of  any  direct 
and  supernatural  call  is  held  up  as  carrying  us  at  once  and  neces- 
sarily into  "the  region  of  blind  human  fancy  and  imagination 
and  of  Satanic  influence" — as  placing  the  evidence  of  the  call 
in  a  state  of  feeling  which  '* prevails  most  amongst  the  ignorant 
and  the  deluded,"  and  which  "is  the  peculiar  and  almost  uni- 
versal claim  of  heresies  and  false  religions.'*  P.  82.  "In  what- 
ever way  such  a  call  may  be  described,  whether  as  a  conviction 
of  duty,  etc.;  ...  if  it  is  referred  to  a  direct  and  special 
agency  of  the  Spirit,  it  afiirms  a  revelation,"  (pp.  79,  80,)  and 
then,  "if  the  evidence  of  such  a  call  to  his  own  consciousness 
be  necessary,,  ...  it  is  suflficient  of  itself  without  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  for  such  a  call  authenti* 
cates  itself;"  "or,  if  it  beheld  that  n,evertheless  such  a  call  must 
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be  authenticated  to  the  Church,  then  it  would  seem  to  follow" 
that  they  must  have  similar  "extraordinary"  testimony.  P.  81* 
Thus,  the  claim  of  having  a  settled  conviction  in  his  soul  that 
the  fearfullest  of  all  trusts  is  laid  on  him  by  Christ,  which  con- 
viction he  is  assured  is  the  direct  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost — such 
a  conviction  is  held  up  by  Dr.  Porter  as  identical  with  that 
claim  to  inspiration  made  by  fanatics,  which  Dr.  Breckinridge 
signalises  as  "denying  absurdly  in  its  very  nature  the  necessity 
of  any  proof  at  all."  The  settled  conviction  we  speak  of,  both 
Dr.  Breckinridge  and  Dr.  Thorn\^ell  treat  as  one  of  three 
needful  elements  of  the  evidence  that  God  calls — this  first  ele- 
ment not  being  sufficient  of  itself  to  evince  any  man's  call,  but 
needing  confirmation  by  the  Church's  testimony  and  by  the  Pres- 
bytery's testimony.  But  Dr.  Porter  insists  that  any  such  testi- 
mony as  that  of  a  conviction  which  claims  to  be  the  Spirit's  work 
a)nd  to  be  recognised  as  such  by  the  man's  conscience,  either  is 
a  Satanic  delusion,  or  carries  us  at  once  into  the  region  of  such 
delusions.  Who  ever  claims  to  have  such  convictions  is  an  en- 
thusiast and  a  fanatic.  Of  course  Dr.  Porter  and  the  two 
writers  we  defend  are  very  wide  apart.  And  our  second  objec- 
tion to  his  article,  is  this  denial  of  the  spiritual  and  internal 
element  in  the  call,  and  this  low,  rationalistic  depreciation  of  that 
element  as  fanatical  and  dangerous.  To  deny  that  the  man  must 
needs  hear  the  call  if  God  does  call  him,  seems  to  us  a  rational- 
istic denial  of  the  true  spiritual.  To  disparage  the  special  and 
peculiar  call  of  God's  ministers,  is  to  disparage  his  ministry 
itself. 

Our'friend  says  "it  is  fatal"  to  the  theory  of  a  supernatural 
call  ''that  it  is  contradicted  by /aci«,"  and  he  declares  that 
"multitudes  of  faithful  ministers  have  had  no  consciousness  or 
knowledge  of  such  a  call."  No  doubt  faithful  ministers  in 
general  would  repudiate  with  horror  a  call  which  is  so  fearfully 
conceived  of  and  described — the  call  of  fanatics  and  enthusiasts, 
which  authenticates  itself,  and  in  its  very  nature  denies  the 
necessity  of  any  confirgiation  of  it.  Jl^ufe  a  settled  conviction 
in  his  soul,  wrought  by  the  Spirit,  and  certifying  to  him  that  he 
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does  not  run  unsent,  and  that  he  goes  not  alone,  but  has  Jesus 
Christ  with  him,  guiding,  sustaining  and  succeeding  him — this 
assurance  we  believe  no  true  minister  of  God  ever  did  entirely 
lack,  whether  it  were  more  fully  or  less  fully  communicated  to 
him  in  the  varying  dispensations  of  the  Spirit.  With'Dr.  Thorn- 
well,  we  can  not  *' persuade  ourselves  that  a  man,  who  has  never 
had  this  assurance  at  all,  has  ever  been  called  of  God.  We  see 
not  how  such  a  man  can  have  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience. 
Conscience  supposes  light;  but  in  this  case,  according  to  the 
very  terms  of  the  supposition,  there  is  no  light." 

Dr.  Porter  appeals  under  this  head  to  the  case  of  Calvin, 
Knox,  and  Halyburton.  The  history  of  their  call  gives  no 
place,  he  says,  to  the  theory  of  the  supernatural  vocation.  Let 
us  look  at  one  of  Calvin's  utterances  on  the  subject  which  our 
brother  would  fain  explain  away.  The  great  Genevese  is  treat- 
ing of  the  call,  and  announces  that  there  are  four  heads  of  the 
subject:  Who  are  to  be  made  ministers,  and  in  what  way,  and  hy 
ivhoTHy  and  with  what  ceremony.  lie  begins  by  saying:  ^'I  am 
speaking  of  the  external  and  solemn  call  belonging  to  the  public 
order  of  the  Church.  But  that  secret  call  of  which  every  min- 
ister is  conscious  to  himself  before  God,  and  of  which  he  has  not 
the  Church  for  a  witness,  I  omit  to  speak — I  mean  the  good  tes- 
timony of  our  heart,  that  neither  from  ambition,  nor  avarice,  nor 
any  other  base  motive,  but  out  of  a  true  fear  of  God  and  desire- 
to  edify  the  Church,  we  undertake  the  offered  office.  This  is 
indeed  necessary  for  every  one  of  us  (as  I  have  said),  if  we  wish 
to  approve  our  ministry  to  God."  Mark  the  words  "secret 
call"  distinguished  here  from  the  outward  and  public  call  of  the 
Church,  which  he  goes  on  to  say  even  bad  men  may  obtain. 
Mark  the  words  "conscious  to  himself  before  God"  and  "neces- 
sary for  every  one  of  us  [ministers]."  Mark  also  the  words 
"true  fear  of  God"  which  must  lead  the  man  to  undertake  the 
office.  And  then  say  if  Calvin  does  nqt  hold  to  a  supernatural 
conviction  of  duty,  wrought  by  the  immediate  agency  of  the 
Holy  Ghost — a  settled  conviction  of  a  fearful  trust  imposed  by 
the  King  Eternal,  as  the  necessary  secret  experience  of  every 
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true  minister.     The  original  is  appended  for  the  reader's  satis- 
faction.* 

But  what  are  those  '^circumstances  and  history  of  Calvin's 
call  to  the  niinistry,  so  well  known,"  which  "give  no  place  to 
the  theory"  opposed  by  Dr.  Porter?  How  much  is  certainly 
known  by  any  body  alive  about  Calvin's  call  and  ordination  ? 
In  the  Romish  Church,  as  we  do  know,  he  received  only  the 
tonsure  administered  when  but  twelve,  and  which  may  be  received 
by  boys  after  the  age  of  seven.  It  did  not  put  him  into 
''orders."  See  Henry,  Vol.  II.,  Chap.  II.  Calvin  himself  says 
that  "it  was  not  a  thing  peculiar  to  the  clergy,  but  used  as  it 
were  by  all."  Inst.,  Book  IV.,  Chap.  XIX.,  §  27,  French  copy. 
So,  then,  he  was  not  ordaineci  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
nor  if  he  had  been,  would  that  have  constituted  a  call  suitable 
to  the  purposes  of  Dr.  Porter.  But  was  Calvin  ordained  in  the 
Reformed  Church?  From  Beza,  we  learn  that  there  was  a 
Presbytery  at  Geneva  when  Calvin  first  went  there;  and  Calvin 
tells  Sadolet  that  his  ministry  at  Geneva  was  "by  a  legitimate 
vocation ;"  and  Francis  Junius  says  Luther  and  Zwingle  received 
ordination  in  the  Romish  Church,  but  Calvin  was  ordained  "by 
those  who  preceded  him,"  which  is  understood  to  refer  to  Farel 
and  Viret  and  others,  who  were  at  Geneva  before  him.  Other 
points  of  evidence  are  dwelt  on,  but  we  conceive  not  with  abso- 
lute success  of  argument  by  Dr.  Miller  in  his  letters  to  Presby- 
terians; and  by  the  American  editor  of  Sibson's  Translation  of 
the  Life  of  Calvin  by  Beza;  and  also  by  Dr.  Smythe,  of 
Charleston,  who  has  elaborated  the  point  in  his  "Calvinism 
Defended."  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  all  which  either  of 
these  writers  undertakes  to  make  out  is,  that  the  Reformer  was 


*  De  externa  et  solenni  vocatione  loquor  qua3  ad  publicum  ecclesia;  or- 
•(linem  spectat:  arcanam  vero  illam,  cujus  sibi  quisque  rainistef  coram  Deo 
■conscius  est,  ecclesiam  testem  Don  habet,  omitto.  Est  autem  bonum  cordis 
nostri  testimonium,  quod  neque  ambitione  neque  avaritia,  neque  ulla  alia 
cupiditate,  sed  sincero  Dei  timore  et  a3dificand0o  ecclesia3  studio  oblatuni 
munus  recipiamus.  Id  quidem  unicuique  nostrum  (ut  dixi)  si  volumus 
miaisterium  nostrum  Deo  approbare  necessarium  est.  Instit.,  Lib.  lY.,  Cap. 
III.,  =§11. 
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ordained  after  he  settled  in  Geneva.  Now  it  is  quite  certain 
that  Calvin  was  a  public  preacher  in  Paris  and  elsewhere 
amongst  the  Protestants  in  France  years  before  he  went  to 
Geneva,  and  the  question  is,  How  did  he  get  his  call  to  that 
work  ?  In  his  preface  to  the  Psalms  we  read,  that  "  God  overcame 
him  by  a  sudden  conversion"  whilst  he  lay  "in  the  deep  slough 
of  Papal  superstitions."  He  says  that  he  was  at  once  inflamed 
with  the  desire  to  learn  the  truth  more  fully,  but  that  "before 
the  year  was  past  all  who  were  desirous  of  pure  doctrine  were 
coming  to  me  to  learn,  who  was  myself  but  a  novice  and  a  tyro ;" 
he  describes  his  shamefacedness  and  desire  for  seclusion,  but 
that  all  places  were  made  to  him  "like  public  schools"  by  the 
people  running  after  him;  and  he  says  "God  led  and  whirled  him 
about  and  gave  him  no  quiet  till,  contrary  to  his  own  disposition, 
he  was  brought  out  into  light  and  action."  As  early  as  1530, 
according  to  Henry,  (Vol.  II.,  Chap.  II.,)  he  was  preaching  with 
great  force  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Evangelical  party  in  Paris 
and  its  surroundings.  Not  yet  more  than  twenty-one,  he  was 
already  at  the  head  of  the  Reformation  in  France.  Without 
any  call  from  the  Church  in  the  form  of  ordination,  but  moved 
by  a  mighty  supernatural  conviction  from  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
his  heart,  he  is  called  to  preach,  and  obeys  the  call  against  all 
the  inclinations  of  his  retiring  nature.  Surely  Dr.  Porter  can 
find  little  in  all  these  "circumstances  of  Calvin's  call  to  the 
ministry"  to  counterwork  the  theory  of  a  direct  and  specific 
call  of  God. 

Then  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  Calvin  entered  on 
his  ministry  at  Geneva,  it  may  be  questioned  if  there  was  any 
thing  in  them  which  can  help  our  friend  to  show  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  does  not  operate  very  direfctly  and  specifically  in  leading 
men  into  the  ministry,  and  guiding  them  also  to  particular  fields, 
of  labor.  It  is  well  known  from  Calvin  himself,  that  he  "in- 
tended to  spend  only  one  night  there,  but  was  kept  from  pro- 
ceeding to  his  coveted  retirement  by  "the  terrible  threatenings^ 
of  William  Farel,  which  were  as  if  God  had  seized  me  by  his 
awful  hand  from  heaven."  He  would  have  excused  himself  from 
the  work,  and  did  not  yield,  until  Farel,  like  some  old  prophet, 
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adjured  him  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  This  solemn  adjuration 
appears  from  his  own  account  of  it,  to  have  struck  terror  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  into  the  soul  of  that  mighty  man,  ai*d 
then  with  a  subdued  and  child- like  spirit  he  gave  himself  up  to 
the  will  of  God  interpreted  to  him  through  Farel.  Bungener 
says  that  he  yielded  "With  the  profound  conviction  that  he  was 
yielding  to  God  and  not  to  man.  .  .  .  He  loved  to  recall  that 
scene,  'that  fearful  adjuration'  he  would  say,  'as  if  God  from 
on  high  had  stretched  out  his  hand  to  stop  me.'  Pref.  to  Psalms, 
ile  recalled  it  in  woe,  taking  courage  from  the  thought  of  that 
hand  'stretched  out  from  on  high'  to  lay  hold  of  and  support 
•him;  he  recalled  it  in  weal,  to  thank  God  for  having  chosen  and 
sustained  him."  Bungener's  Calvin,  Book  II.,  Ch.  V. 

Again,  after  his  expulsion  from  Geneva,  he  was  disposed  once 
more  to  retire  to  a  life  of  private  study  when,  as  he  also  relates 
in  his  Preface  to  the  Psalms,  Bucer,  following  the  example  of 
Farel,  adjured  him  in  the  name  of  God  to  accept  a  new  appoint- 
ment. "Terrified  by  the  example  of  Jonah,  which  he  held  up 
before  me,  I  again  accepted  the  teaching  function."  It  is  still 
this  inward  conviction  that  God  is  calling  him,  which  Calvin  does 
not  dare  withstand. 

In  like  manner,  we  know  that  afterwards,  when  Geneva,  now 

I  penitent,  was  urgipg  her  minister's  return  from  Strasburg,  and 

he  was  so  loth  to  comply,  it  was  Farel  who  was  once  more  em- 

. ployed  to  rouse  within  his  soul  the  conviction  that  he  ought  to 

go  back.     Then  we  hear  Calvin  pleading:  "You  can  testify  that 

I  have  been  held  back  by  no  other  bond  than  this,  that  I  dare 

not  cast  off  the  yoke  of  the  calling  which  I  believed  to  come 

from  God.  ...  I  solemnly  declare,  however,  that  I  am  not 

acting  deceitfully  towards  God,  nor  seeking  a  pretence  to  escape." 

Letter  to  Farel,   October,   1540.     Again  we  find  him  writing 

thus:  "It  is  surely  known  to  you,  that  though  I  should  fear  the 

call,  I  do  not  flee  from  it."  Letter  of  April  24,  1541.     And 

again,  "I  might  have  refused  if  my  conscience  had  suffered  it, 

for  although  I  excused  myself  with  all  earnestness,  I  would  not 

,go  to  extremities,  lest  I  might  have  the  appearance  of  resisting 

iboth  man  and  God."  Letter  of  May  4,  1541.     At  length  yield- 
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ing  again  to  the  call,,  which  was  pressing  on  his  conscience,  he 
says:  "If  I  had  the  choice,  I  would  do  every  thing  rather  than 
what  you  wish,  Farel.  But  as  I  am  not  left  to  my  own  choice, 
I  bring  my  heart  as  a  sacrifice  and  offering  unto  the  Lord.  .  .  . 
I  know  that  in  this  matter  I  have  to  do  with  God,  who  can  see 
through  such  deceits.  I  therefore  submit  my  bound  and  subject 
heart  to  the  duty  which  I  owe  to  God."  And  in  the  same 
Preface  to  the  Psalms  quoted  above,  he  tells  how  unwilling  he 
was  to  put  his  shoulder  again  under  the  burden  of  that  charge 
in  Geneva,  but  how  at  length  the  feeling  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
God,  and  his  fear  of  offending  him,  forced  him  to  the  step. 

Now  all  these  circumstances  of  the  history  of  Calvin's  original 
and  subsequent  calls  as  a  minister,  taken  together,  can  hardly 
be  said  *'to  give  no  place  "  to  the  theory  opposed  by  Dr.  Porter. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  reference  to  the  Reformer's  call 
and  ministry  was  a  somewhat  unfortunate  one  for  him  to  make;, 
and  that,  in  fine,  of  all  the  *' illustrious  names"  with  which  it 
might  have  been  useful  and  pleasant  to  adorn  his  argument, 
there  is  hardly  one  which  it  would  not  have  been  better  for  him 
to  employ  than  that  of  John  Calvin. 

But  are  the  circumstances  and  history  of  John  Knox's  call  to 
the  ministry  such  altogether  as  give  no  place  whatever  to  the 
theory  which  the  Reviewer  opposes?  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Knox  had  been  ordained  a  priest  in  the  Romish  Chulrch,  but  had' 
been  deposed  for  his  Protestant  heresy.  He  becomes  tutor  in 
the  family  of  Hugh  Douglas,  of  Langniddrie,  a  gentleman  who 
had  embraced  Reformed  doctrines,  and  has  another  gentleman's 
son  also  to  teach.  But  he  taught  them  religion  as  weW  as  the 
languages,  and  so  managed  it  (says  McCrie)  as  to  allow  the  rest 
of  the  family  and  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  to  reap  advan- 
tage from  it — he  catechised  them  publicly,  reading  a  chapter  of 
the  Bible,  with  explanatory  remarks.  Life  of  Knox,  Vol.  I., 
p.  43.  He  does  the  same  thing  afterwards  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Andrew's.  He  is  urged  by  many  who  .enjoy  his  ministrations  to 
preach  in  public.  But  (says  McCrie,  p.  52,)  "he  resisted  all 
their  solicitations,  assigning  as  his  reason  that  he  did  not  consider 
himself  as  having  a  call  to  this  employment,  and  would  not  be- 
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guilty  of  intrusion."  They  would  not  desist  however,  but  by 
agreement,  unknown  to  him,  on  a  fixed  day,  after  a  sermon  on 
the  people's  power  to  call  whom  they  would,  he  was  publicly  ad- 
dressed by  the  preacher,  John  Rough,  and  solemnly  adjured,  in 
God's  name,  to  undertake  the  office.  He  attempted  to  speak, 
but  overwhelmed  with  emotion,  burst  into  tears  and  rushed  out 
of  the  assembly  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber.  "His 
countenance  and  behavior  from  that  day  till  the  day  that  he  was 
compelled  to  present  himself  in  the  public  place  of  preaching, 
did  sufficiently  declare  the  grief  and  trouble  of  his  heart" — is 
his  own  account  of  the  exercises  of  his  mind.  "His  distress  of 
mind  on  the  present  occasion,"  says  McCrie,  p.  57,  "proceeded 
from  a  higher  source^  than  the  deficiency  of  some  external  for- 
malities in  his  call."  He  proceeds  to  explain,  that  what  terrified 
~  Knox  so  much  was  chiefly  the  dreadful  care  of  souls.  But  he 
says,  (p.  58):  ^'Satisfied  at  length  that  he  had  the  call  of  God 
to  engage  in  this  work,  he  composed  his  mind  to  a  reliance  on 
hkn  who  had  engaged  to  make  his  strength  perfect  in  the  weak- 
ness of  his  servants,  and  resolved  with  the  apostle,  not  to  count 
his  life  dear,  that  he  might  finish  with  joy  the  ministry  which 
ho  received  of  the  Lord  to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of 
God."  "I  have  little  doubt,"  says  McCrie,  p.  57,  "thathe  looked 
upon  the  charge  which  he  received  at  St.  Andrew's,  as'  princi- 
pally constituting  his  call  to  the  ministry."  McCrie  means  of 
course  that  this  charge  constituted  his  external  call.  It  was  all 
the  external  call  which  he  had,  for  it  is  very  certain  he  received 
no  ordination  with  imposition  of  hands.  And  this  sketch  of  the 
circumstances  of  his  entrance  on  the  work,  shows  conclusively, 
we  think,  that,  led  by  a  sense  of  duty,  Knox  was  actually 
preaching  long  before  his  public  external  call  to  the  work 
officially;  that  moreover  he  held  to  the  necessity  of  an  internal, 
specific,  divine  call  to  the  work  officially ;  that  he  had  more  or 
less  definitely  heard  that  call  within,  but  that  resisting  it  out  of 
his  dread  of  the  responsibility  it  involved,  he  was,  partly  through 
the  circumstance  of  Rough's  solemn  appeal  to  him,  at  length 
"compelled"  (using  his  own  expression)  "to  present  himself  in 
the  public  place  of  preaching,"  and  undertake  the  ministry  he 
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had  received  of  the  Lord;  and  that  Rough's  solemn  appeal  con- 
stituted a  call  from  the  church,  she  having  seen  in  his  exposi- 
tions of  Scripture,  and  other  edifying  discourses,  the  evidence  of 
God's  having  indeed  called  him  to  the  ministry.  Knox  was  ac- 
tually, hut  not  formally,  a  preacher  before  the  Church  called 
him,  and  the  work  she  called  him  to,  was  not  simply  preaching, 
but  the  pastoral  charge. 

Touching  the  case  of  Halyburton,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark, 
that  whilst  he  refers  in  his  autobiography  to  two  ministers  urging 
him  to  enter  on  trials,  and  then  another  minister,  and  then  the 
Presbytery  of  Kirkaldy,  yet  throughout  the  chapter  he  is  very 
full  and  distinct  in  his  declarations  "  of  th6  Lord's  making  it 
cut*'  to  him  that  he  "ought  to  change  his  station."  Of  course 
the  theory  opposed  by  Dr.  Porter  does  not  assert  that  the  indi- 
vidual's convictions  are  always  first  in  the  order  of  the  three 
elements  which  evince  the  call.  "The  Lord  ipade  it  out"  to 
Halyburton — "the  Lord  removed"  his  "scruples  and  cleared" 
his  "mind"  by  means  of  the  arguments  of  the  ministers  and 
Presbytery,  or  else,  not  having  any  personal  conviction  of  the 
Lord's  call,  he  had  never  preached. 

Our  brother  reasons  also  from  Scripture  against  the  theory  of 
a  supernatural  call,  appealing  to  those  passages  in  1  Timothy 
and  in  Titus  which  give  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the 
bishop  or  presbyter.  Full  and  particular  are  the  instructions 
furnished,  and  yet  "  no  mention  of  the  necessity  of  any  direct 
and  immediate  call  by  the  Spirit — not  a  word  requiring  of  them 
a  consciousness,  conviction,  or  declaration  of  any  such  call." 
And  he  holds  it  to  be  very  "remarkable,  that  while  these  scrip- 
tures go  into  such  particulars  and  details  to  guide  the  Church  in 
appointing  ministers  of  the  gospel,  they  omit  altogether  the  one 
qualification  which  the  advocates* of  this  theory  make  the  one  most 
necessary  and  essential. ' '  P.  83.  Now  we  reply :  1.  These  passages 
are  not  a  description  of  preachers  as  such,  but  of  bishops  ar 
presbyters  or  rulers,  made  overseers,  however,  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Surely,  this  breaks  the  force  of  the  argument.  Let  our  brother 
consult  those  passages  where  the  preacher's  work  and  office,  as 
such,  is  really  described  by  Paul  in  his  account  of  his  own  min- 
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istry,  and  he  ghall  find  references  in  plenty  to  the  call  of  the  Spirit. 
IJ.  The  theory  opposed  by  Dr.  Porter  does  not  hold  up  a  settled 
conviction  wrought  by  the  Spirit  in  the  candidate's  soul  as  one  of 
his  qualifications  for  office,  but  deals  with  it  as  constituting  (the 
qualifications  being  all  found  to  exist)  one  element  of  three  which 
demonstrate  the  call  of  God.  The  question  of  qualifications  or 
gifts  is,  however,  of  course,  fundamental  to  the  individual's  con- 
victions, as  well  as  the  Church's  convictions  and  the  Presby- 
tery's convictions.  But  3.  We  turn  Dr.  Porter's  argument  against 
himself:  these  two  passages  with  their  "full  and  particular 
instructions"  say  nothing  about  any  sort  of  call  at  all,  whether 
from  the  Spirit,  or  from  the  Church  alone  without  the  Spirit — 
and  is  our  friend  now  willing  to  apply  his  own  rule,  and  object 
that  any  call  whatever  "is  inconsistent  with  the  teachings  of 
the  word,  or  at  least  adds  to  its  instructions  on  this  subject"? 

Our  brother  takes  considerable  pains  to  get  Ileb.  v.  4,  out  of 
his  way.  Owen  says  the  proper  design  of  the  words,  "No  man 
taketh  this  honor  to  himself,"  etc.,  was  to  set  forth  that  Christ 
was  called,  as  Aaron  was,  to  a  new  priesthood,  immediately  and 
in  an  extraordinary  way ;  so  that  the  passage  does  not  refer  to 
an  outward  ordinary  call;  and  the  things  disputed  about  the 
necessity  of  that  kind  of  call  are  foreign  to  the  intention  of  this 
place.  This  may  be  granted,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  primary 
design  and  intent  of  the  apostle's  reference.  But  Owen  adds, 
that  those  things  are  "true  in  themselves" — that  is,  the  things 
urged  about  the  necessity  of  the  call,  albeit  this  place  does  not 
primarily  refer  to  them.  And  Owen  himself  makes  use  of  the 
passage,  just  as  is  generally  done,  to  set  forth  the  necessity  and 
solemnity  of  God's  call.  One  of  his  '^Observations''  on  the 
passage  we  have  already  quoted  in  a  note  to  page  292.  Another 
is:  "It  is  an  act  of  sovereignty  in  God  to  call  whom  he 
pleaseth  unto  his  work  and  especial  service.  .  .  .  There  is 
the  same  sovereignty  in  his  ordinary  calls."  Another  is:  "The 
highest  excellency  and  utmost  necessity  of  any  work  to  be 
done  for  God  in  this  world,  will  not  warrant  our  undertaking  of 
it  or  engaging  in  it,  unless  we  are  called  thereunto."  Owen, 
VOL.  XXIII.,  NO.  2 — 10. 
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therefore,  would  certainly  not  say  with  Dr.  Porter,  that  the  use 
and  application  of  this  text  to  set  forth,  that  none  may  under- 
take a  church-office  *'  without  a  call  similar  to  that  of  Aaron  and 
our  Lord,  finds  no  shadow  of  support,"  for  he  makes  that  use  of 
the  passage  himself.  It  is  one  thing,  of  course,  to  expound,  and 
another  to  apply  a  passage  of  Scripture.  It  appears  to  be  clear 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  did  intend  to  signify  by  this  passage  all  the 
truth  set  forth  by  Owen  in  his  "Observations"  as  quoted. 

Our  brother  quotes  two  passages  from  Owen's  Exposition  of 
Hebrews  vi.  7,  8,  but  withholds  the  best  portion — and  that 
which  connects  his  quotations  together.  It  gives  an  account  of 
"the  woful  work"  they  make,  who  are  "sent  of  men,  but  not 
of  God,"  to  dispense  the  gospel.  "Preaching,"  hesays,  "astoits 
proper  ends  depends  only  on  God's  sending."  "I  speak  it  not 
as  though  outward  order  and  a  due  call  were  not  necessary  in  a 
Church  unto  the  office  of  a  teacher;  but  only  to  show  that  all 
order  without  a  concurrence  of  the  divine  vocation  is  of  no 
validity  or  efficacy.  Now  the  dispensation  of  these  spiritual 
gifts  .  .  .  depends  solely  on  the  sovereignty  of  God.  *The 
Spirit  divideth  unto  every  one  as  he  pleaseth.'  .  .  .  The  whole 
of  it  depends,  like  the  giving  of  rain,  absolutely  on  his  pleasure. 
And  when  men  exclusively  unto  this  part  of  God's  call,  will  keep 
up  a  ministry  and  so  make  a  preaching  of  the  gospel,  it  is  but  a 
lifeless  image  of  the  true  dispensation  of  it." 

As  Owen's  Works  are  in  hand,  two  or  three  more  extracts 
may  be  here  allowed,  bearing  on  the  present  question,  the  like  of 
which  might  be  produced  from  his  writings  by  the  score: 

"To  say  it  is  divine  and  sujyer natural,  is  to  say  that  it  is  not  of 
ourselves;  but  that  it  is  the  grace  and  gift  of  the  Spirit  of  God» 
wrought  in  us  by  his  divine  and  supernatural  power."  Reason  of 
Faith.  Works,  Vol.  III.,  p.  292. 

"  And  if  there  be  not  a  conformity  unto  him  [Christ]  herein, 
no  man  can  assure  his  own  conscience,  or  the  Church  of  God, 
that  he  is  or  can  be  lawfully  called  unto  this  offiee."  True  Nat. 
of  Gosp.  Church.  Works,  Vol.  XX.,  p.  401. 

"For  no  sense  of  insufficiency  can  utterly  discourage  in  the 
undertaking  of  a  work  which  he  is  assured  that  the  Lord  Christ 
calls  him  unto."   Ibid,  p.  452. 
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These  extracts  from  Owen  will  sufBce  as  a  test  of  the  correct- 
ness of  Dr.  Porter's  allegation,  that  Owen  "never  once  men- 
tions, except  to  exclude  from  entering  into  a  call  to  the  min- 
istry," that  supernatural  conviction,  which  is  "  vital  and  funda- 
mental to  the  theory  we  oppose."  It  is  freely  admitted  that 
Owen's  writings  abound  with  rebukes  and  warnings  against  the 
enthusiastic  spirit  so  rife  in  his  times,  and  that  he  was  led  by 
discovering  on  every  side  of  him  such  swarms  of  delirious  sec- 
taries of  every  name,  to  give  great  prominence  in  many  of  his 
discourses  to  the  monstrous  evils  of  fanatical  delusion  on  the 
part  of  pretenders  to  immediate  revelations;  but  it  cannot  be 
allowed  that  the  great  theologian  ever  called  in  question  the 
Holy  Spirit's  direct  and  special  dealings  with  the  individual  con- 
science. On  the  contrary,  we  affirm  and  stand  prepared  to  prove 
it,  that  his  works  abound  with  the  most  express  testimonials  to 
the  Spirit's  direct  and  immediate  operations  on  the  souls  of  men. 
Our  age  has  its  own  peculiar  form  of  spiritualistic  heresy,  but  it 
has  another  tendency  also  the  very  opposite  of  what  is  spiritu- 
alistic— it  denies  the  supernatural.  As  always,  so  now  the 
truth  lies  between  false  extremes.  Owen  can  be  quoted  largely 
against  one  of  the  two  extremes ;  but  it  is  a  great  error  to 
charge  him  with  himself  running  to  the  other.  He  is  as  far  as 
possible  from  denying  or  excluding  the  supernatural.  If  he 
were  alive  to-day,  he  would  not  be  found  striving  to  depress,  but 
rather  to  elevate  the  tone  of  the  prevailing  sentiment  amongst 
us  upon  this  solemn  question  of  a  call  to  preach  the  gospel. 

In  connection  with  these  remarks  touching  Owen's  position, 
another  may  be  ventured  with  reference  to  the  imperial  au- 
thority Dr.  Porter  would  confer  upon  this  ''prince  of  theolo- 
gians" to  settle  *'all  theological  questions  doctrinal  and  practi- 
cal." Owen  may  cheerfully  be  accepted  as  a  chief  exponent, 
and  a  most  illustrious  and  worthy  representative  of  the  Reformed 
churches,  without  being  set  over  Calvin  and  all  others  as  our 
friend  is  disposed  to  place  him.  Bat  it  may  perhaps  be  ques- 
tioned, whether  the  great  Independent  is  indeed  worthy  of  the 
supreme  confidence  which  Dr.  Porter  would  have  us  repose  in 
him,  when,  leaving  the  general  field  of  theological  doctrine,  he 
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comes  apecifically  to  treat  of  the  Church  in  its  relations  to  the 
ministry.  Sundry  passages  are  quoted  from  Owen,  and  relied 
on  hj  our  brother  to  support  his  views,  in  which  that  eminent 
divine  dwells  emphatically  on  the  part  which  the  Church  has  in 
calling  men  into  the  ministry.  He  is  represented  as  making  the 
possession  of  gifts  *Uhe  material  call,  and  then  the  formal  call 
is  when  the  Church  tries,  elects,  appoints,  and  ordains  the  person 
to  the  office  of  the  ministry ;  the  two  together  constitute  a  com- 
plete divine  call,  according  to  the  will  and  authority  of  the 
Lord."  P.  93.  Now  it  would  be  perfectly  easy  to  produce  other 
passages  in  great  quantity  from  Owen's  writings,  which  might 
fairly  be  set  over  against  what  Dr.  Porter  has  produced,  show- 
ing that  in  some  ^respects  he  has  not  fully  apprehended  him.  But, 
not  to  take  that  course  of  argument,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that, 
as  is  well  known,  the  principles  held  by  Presbyterians  and  by 
Independents  respectively  diverge  from  each  other  very  widely 
as  concerns  the  office-bearers  and  the  members  in  the  Christian 
Society.  Presbyterians  draw  a  very  broad  line  between  the 
rulers  and  the  ruled,  and  make  these  to  be  two  fundamentally 
different  classes  having  altogether  different  positions  in  the 
Church.  But  Independents  or  Congregationalists  deny  or  ex- 
tenuate this  distinction;  and  one  main  ground  they  build  on  is 
the  idea  tlyit  all  right  to  church-power  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
right  possessed  by  individual  believers,  as  such^  to  every  privi- 
lege purchased  by  Christ  for  his  Church.  Church-2Joiver  is  one 
of  these  privileges,  and  thus  it  belongs  to  any  and  every  indi- 
vidual believer  actually  to  possess  and  use  every  portion  of 
church-power  according  to  the  rules  prescribed,  on  the  ground 
that,  as  a  believer,  he  is  one  of  God's  sons.  It  is  on  this  ground 
thus  set  forth  and  explained,  and  by  Owen  himself,  (True  Nature 
of  a  Gospel  Church,  Chap.  III.,  §  5,)  that  ani/  suitable  number 
of  individuals  are  held  amongst  Independents  to  have  the  power 
formally  to  constitute  themselves  into  a  church  and  set  apart 
certain  of  their  number  to  fill  church-offices.  This  is  Owen's  own 
statement  and  language.  Dr.  Bannerman  in  his  "Church  of 
Christ"  (Vol.  I.,  pp.  264-268)  dwells  forcibly  on  this  clear  and 
broad  distinction  between  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Independent 
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systems.  But  he  labors  to  prove  that  Owen  approximates  more 
nearly  to  the  Presbyterian  view  than  was  to  be  expected  from  one 
occupying  his  ecclesiastical  position.  It  never  entered,  however, 
into  Bannerman's  mind  to  represent  the  eminent  Independent  as 
the  highest  possible  authority  for  Presbyterians  upon  such  a 
question  as  the  Church's  part  in  the  call  to  the  ministry. 

III.  We  are  thus  led  to  object  distinctly,  in  the  third  place, 
to  Dr.  Porter's  article,  that  it  assimilates  too  much  to  the  very 
faulty  representations  which  the  former  writer  made  of  the 
Church's  relations  to  the  call.  Both  writers  seem  to  have  fol- 
lowed (Dr.  Porter  expressly  claims  it  for  himself)  in  the  footsteps 
of  Neander  upon  this  matter — of  Neander  who  is  by  no  means 
always  a  safe  guide.  The  article  of  October,  1860,  says,  "The 
Church  makes  her  own  ministers.  [The  italics  ours].  She 
takes  of  her  own  sons  and  sets  them  apart  to  this  work.  And 
she  will  select  those  who  best  represent  her  own  spirit.  Such  as 
she  is,  such  will  they  be."  And  again,  the  minister  needs  "no 
supernatural  power,  gifts,  or  calling  any  further  than  the  hum- 
blest Christian."  And  so  the  article  in  the  last  number  dwells 
much  on  the  call  of  all  Christians  equally  and  alike  to  a  holy 
calling  and  a  high  vocation ;  and  while  its  author  admits  a  diver- 
sity of  gifts  and  ministries,  yet  he  lays  down  this  general  prin- 
ciple: the  special  call  of  each  is  "determined  by  his  particular 
gifts  and  ability."  lie  is  "called  to  do  for  his  Lord  that  which 
he  is  able  to  do."  "  The  jwwer  to  do  [the  italics  his]  defines  the 
duty  and  creates  the  call."  P.  QQ.  The  Church  is  to  select  and 
appoint  men  "  to  proclaim  that  truth  in  the  name  and  on  behalf 
of  the  Church — to  speak  for  the  Church — to  give  utterance  to 
the  voice  and  testimony  of  the  Church."  P.  69.  And  "the  gifts 
and  qualifications  which  impart  ability  to  fulfil"  this  office,  "and 
the  appointment  thereto  by  the  Church,  constitute  a  call  to  that 
office."  P.  70.  All  these  extracts  might  pass  for  quotations 
from  either  the  great  Independent  theologian,  or  the  great 
Lutheran  Church-historian ;  but  there  is  more  of  the  same  sort 
which  we  must  set  forth.  "In  bestowing  the  ability  or  qualifi- 
cation for  any  work,  or  the  opportunity  lawfully  to  acquire  them, 
the  Spirit  indicates  his  divine  will  that  that  person  should  perform 
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that  work.  Thereby  He  designates  him  both  to  himself  and  the 
Church  to  that  ministry  and  office.  The  possession  of  the  gift 
is  the  call  to  the  work."  P.  95.  "The  Church  finding  those  on 
whom  the  Spirit  has  bestowed  suitable  qualifications  and  abilities, 
calls  and  appoints  them  thereto."  Ibid.  "Any  one  so  placed 
in  the  office  of  the  gospel  ministry  is  truly  called  of  God."  lUd. 
Thus  the  ability  to  preach,  as  the  Church  shall  be  satisfied  that 
a  man  possesses  it,  without  any  inward  conviction  of  his  own 
that  he  is  called  to  the  work,  for  that  is  rather  a  bad  mark — a 
sign  of  the  fanatic,  being  a  claim  to  special  revelation — this 
ability  to  preach  recognised  by  the  people  is  all  the  call  any 
minister  needs  !  And  thus  all  the  objections  which  have  been 
urged  to  the  direct  call  of  the  Spirit  culminate  in  the  assertion 
that  the  call  is  directly  from  the  Church,  and  but  indirectly  from 
God.  Not  God  directly  selects  and  thrusts  forth  the  laborers, 
but  the  Church  makes  the  selection  in  God's  stead.  She  finds 
men  having  the  gifts  and  she  appoints  them  to  preach  for  her, 
and  so  they  preach  for  Him.  And  the  ground  on  which  she  is 
to  proceed  in  appointing  her  preachers  is  simply  gifts  possessed 
by  them — the  power  to  do  creates  the  call.  Every  one  able  to 
preach  is  called  equally  and  alike,  and  equally  and  alike  the 
Church  ought  to  call  all  such  into  the  ministry.  The  former 
writer  closed  his  article  with  these  words  :  "Under  the  combined 
influence  of  our  popular  theory  of  a  supernatural  call,  and  our 
rigid  requirements  as  to  learning,  the  supply  of  ministers  in  our 
Church  falls  far  short  of  the  demand."  And  now  Dr.  Porter 
has  a  very  easy  way  for  supplying  this  demand — it  is  to  lay  hands 
on  every  man  having  the  ability  to  preach,  whether  he  feels 
inwardly  persuaded  of  his  call  or  not !  The  idea  is  preposter- 
ous! The  common  sense  of  the  people  would  revolt  against  such 
a  measure,  and  their  fear  of  God  confirm  their  opposition  to  it. 
What  we  want  is  better  preachers,  rather  than  more  preachers — 
more  life  and  power  in  the  ministry,  rather  than  more  ministry. 
Instead  of  shutting  out  the  Spirit  of  God  from  this  work  of 
calling  men  into  the  ministry,  let  us  more  implicitly  confide  to 
him  the  selection  of  them.  Instead  of  putting  the  Church  into 
the  Spirit's  place,  let  us  call  on  her  to  go  to  her  knees  in  earnest 
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prayer  for  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  himself  to  thrust  forth  labor- 
ers into  his  harvest. 

IV.  There  is  one  more  objection  to  be  made  to  Dr.  Porter's 
article,  and  that  is  its  erroneous  representation  of  the  Spirit's 
action  in  the  call.  Disparaging,  as  we  think,  in  the  first  place, 
the  individual's  convictions,  and  secondly,  exaggerating  the  func- 
tion of  the  Church  respecting  the  call,  we  have  now  to  say,  that 
it  appears  to  us  he  fails  to  state  properly  the  Spirit's  part  in  this 
matter.  The  examination  of  this  point  will  carry  us  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  question. 

And  here  it  will  be  expedient  to  define  exactly  some  few  terms 
which  are  cardinal  in  this  discussion.  The  first  of  these  is  "reve- 
lationy  This  signifies  the  immediate  and  direct  communication 
of  God's  will  to  men  which  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures.  This 
is  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  and  no  Christian  will  object 
to  it.  Dr.  Porter  would  insinuate  that  it  is  never  used  properly 
except  in  this  strict  sense;  and  that  there  is  in  fact  no  other 
communication  of  God's  will  to  men,  except  by  and  in  this  written 
word  of  revelation.  But  the  Scriptures  teach  us  that  the  word 
itself  cannot  convince  or  convert  or  sanctify  men;  and  that  the 
inward  supernatural  teaching  of  the  Spirit  is  required  in  order 
to  any  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth.  And  accordingly  Paul 
prays  for  the  Ephesians  to  have  given  to  them  "the  Spirit  of 
wisdom  and  revelation  in  the  knowledge  of  God."  There  is  the 
word  of  revelation  therefore,  and  there  is  also  the  Spirit  of 
revelation.  God  reveals  himself  therefore,  not  by  the  word 
only,  but  by  the  Spirit  and  the  word.  As  Dr.  Charles  Hodge 
expresses  it,  "God  does  hold  immediate  intercourse  with  the 
souls  of  men."  Syst.  Theol.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  67.  Revelation  there- 
fore signifies,  in  a  wider  sense  than  what  is  given  above,  any 
communication  of  his  will  which  God  makes  to  men.  And  the 
question  between  us  and  Dr.  Porter,  is,  whether  or  not  God  can 
and  does  communicate,  or  reveal,  his  will  to  those  whom  he  calls 
into  the  ministry  by  any  direct  teaching  of  the  Spirit.  "We 
affirm  that  he  can  and  does,  and  Dr.  Porter  denies.  And  he 
aims  to  employ  this  word  revelation  against  our  doctrine  of  the 
•call,  by  charging  that  it  supposes  new  ''''revelations''  to  the  dis- 
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paragement  of  the  written  word  of  God.  We  shall  look  into 
the  justice  of  this  charge  after  a  little. 

Another  term  on  which  this  discussion  hinges  is  ^^extraordinary.'' 
There  are  extraordinary  office-bearers  of  the  Christian  Church, 
as  apostles  and  prophets,  and  in  one  aspect  evangelists.  There 
are  extraordinary  calls  to  office  such  as  apostles  and  prophets 
had.  There  are  also  ordinary  office-bearers  and  ordinary  calls 
to  office.  The  extraordinary  call  was  sometimes  by  an  audible 
voice  from  God,  and  sometimes  by  a  vision  appearing  to  the  in- 
dividual, and  perhaps  by  yet  other  manifestations  of  this  char- 
acter. But  whenever  God  commissioned  a  man  to  extraordinary 
office,  and  by  such  a  call,  the  man  and  his  commission  were 
authenticated  to  those  to  whom  he  was  sent  by  extraordinary 
signs.  Now  Dr.  Porter  denies  that  in  the  ordinary  call  of  God 
to  ordinary  office  in  his  Church  there  is  or  can  be  any  direct  and 
immediate  operation  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  soul  of  the  man 
called,  that  he  can  be  conscious  of  being  called,  or  conscious  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  communicating  such  a  call  to  him.  And 
against  our  doctrine,  which  affirms  such  direct  and  immediate 
teachings  of  the  Spirit,  our  friend  endeavors  to  derive  some 
advantage  from  confounding  such  teachings  with  the  extraordi- 
nary call  of  apostles  and  prophets.  Because  that  call  was  in 
one  sense  of  the  terms  direct.,  immediate,  specific,  and  infallibly 
assured  to  the  man  called,  which  extraordinary  vocation  he  was 
able  to  certify  by  doing  miraculous  works,  we  are  not  allowed  to 
affirm,  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  that  the  ordinary  office- 
bearers of  the  Church  now  are  called,  in  a  diiferent  sense  of  the 
terms  by  direct  and  immediate  vocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
penalty  of  such  scriptural  affirmation  inflicted  on  us  by  Dr. 
Porter  is  our  being  charged  with  claiming  for  ordinary  ministers 
and  the  ordinary  call  what  belonged  only  to  the  extraordinary.. 

Another  of  these  terms  is  ^^ supernatural,'^  which  means  that 
which  is  not  by  nature,  but  above  it.  The  supernatural  is  the 
divine  and  the  spiritual;  those  things  of  the  Spirit  which  the 
natural  man  can  not  know,  because  they  are  spiritually  dis- 
cerned. Dr.  Thornwell  explains  the  terms  as  signifying  the 
'' spiritual,  resulting  from  the  gracious  illumination  of  the  Spirit."" 
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Writings,  Vol.  I.,  p.  36.  This  is  evidently  the  sense  in  which 
he  applies  it  to  the  call,  when  he  says  that  an  essential  element 
of  the  evidence  of  a  true  vocation  to  the  ministry  is  a  "super- 
natural conviction  of  duty,  wrought  by  the  immediate  agency  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."  What  we  affirm  is,  that  the  call  is  from  the 
Holy  Ghost  himself  to  the  man  called,  and  that  he  is  conscious 
of  being  thus  supernaturally  called.  This  Dr.  Porter  holds  to 
be  fanatical  and  dangerous.  According  to  his  view,  the  call 
must  not  be  considered  other  than  natural — from  the  Spirit 
indeed,  but  only  throtgh  the  operation  of  means.  This  word 
"natural"  may  not  be  used  by  Dr.  Porter,  but  he  certainly 
condemns  the  term  supernatural  in  reference  to  the  call.  And 
so  it  comes  to  this,  that  while  the  whole  operation  of  saving 
grace  is  indeed  supernatural — there  being  a  supernatural  Agent 
and  a  supernatural  work  by  him,  this  supernatural  Agent  com- 
missioning men  to  preach  supernatural  truth,  and  effecting  by 
his  almighty  power  a  supernatural  salvation — yet  must  we  not 
dare  to  say  that  this  initial  part,  this  fundamental  act  by  which 
he  commissions  his  messengers  to  carry  the  news  of  salvation  to 
perishing  men,  has  in  it  aught  of  the  supernatural !  Every  other 
part  of  the  system  may  be  held  to  be  supernatural,  but  to  apply 
Huch  a  term  to  this  special,  peculiar  operation  of  grace,  which  ia 
wrought  upon  a  comparably  small  but  incomparably  honored 
company  of  Christ's  disciples,  by  which  they  of  all  the  house- 
hold of  faith  are  separated  to  the  grandest  and  most  solemn 
business  done  amongst  men — to  apply  to  this  the  term  super- 
natural opens  the  door  at  once  to  enthusiasts  and  fanatics! 

There  are  two  other  terms  of  frequent  occurrence  in  this  dis- 
cussion— the  terms  direct  and  immediate.  It  is  evident  that  Dr. 
Thornwell  used  them  to  signify,  firsts  that  the  call  is  specific^ — of 
this  particular  man,  to  this  specific  work.  "The  call  to  the 
sacred  profession  is  not  the  absence  of  a  call  to  any  other 
pursuit — it  is  direct,  immediate,  powerful  to  this  very  depart- 
ment of  labor.  He  is  not  here  because  he  can  be  no  where  else; 
but  he  is  no  where  else  because  he  must  be  here."  A  second 
sense  in  which  these  terms  are  used  by  Dr.  Thornwell  is  the- 
sense  of  there  intervening  as  a  medium  between  the  conscience- 
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of  the  called  and  Him  who  calls,  no  human  agency.  This 
appears  from  his  language  respecting  President  Woolsey's  ordi- 
nation. The  call  is  to  be  direct  and  immediate,  impressed  on 
the  heart  by  God  himself,  and  not  interpreted  to  the  individual 
only  by  other  men.  The  terms  direct  and  immediate  relate  to 
the  question  whether  the  Church  and  the  Presbytery  can  certify 
to  any  man  that  he  is  called,  unless  he  have  the  inward  persua- 
sion of  his  own  conscience  also.  They  do  not  so  much  relate  to 
the  question  how  far  the  word  may  come  in  as  the  means  of  in- 
dicating to  the  called  his  duty  Dr.  Thornwell  did  not  deny, 
and  we  would  not  deny^  that  the  Holy  Ghost  makes  use  of  the 
word  in  impressing  his  call  upon  the  individual  conscience — the 
general  truths  of  the  word  respecting  the  necessity  of  the  min- 
istry, the  work  of  the  ministry,  the  benefits  of  the  ministry,  etc., 
etc.  But  what  we  insist  on  is,  that  the  word  furnishes  no  special 
declaration  touching  any  particular  individual's  duty  to  preach 
the  gospel,  and  that  it  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  therefore  to  set 
forth  his  duty  in  the  premises  without  the  direct  and  immediate 
teachings  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

There  are  two  particulars  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  which 
our  friend  appears  to  us  to  forsake  the  doctrine  both  of  the 
Scripture  and  of  our  standards.  1.  He  denies  all  direct  and 
immediate  action  of  the  Spirit  in  the  call  as  unscriptural  and 
fanatical  (pp.  79-82);  and  he  denies  that  the  Spirit  ever,  by 
direct  and  immediate  action,  communicates  any  knowledge  of 
truth  either  of  doctrine  or  duty.  P.  78,  note.  These  two  denials 
are  one  and  are  to  be  objected  to  as  at  once  unscriptural  and 
dishonoring  to  the  Spirit.  2.  Again  further,  he  denies  that  the 
subject  of  the  immediate  action  of  the  Spirit,  whether  a  sinner 
being  regenerated,  or  a  believer  being  sanctified,  can  be  con- 
scious of  such  action  (p.  77,  note);  and  he  denies  that  when  the 
Spirit  works  a  conviction  of  duty  in  the  soul  of  any  man  by  the 
ordinary  means,  he  ever  does  impart  to  the  individual's  con- 
sciousness an  assurance  that  it  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  P.  73. 
These  two  denials  are  also  one  and  are  to  be  objected  to  as  sub- 
versive of  the  doctrine  of  Assurance.  •   . 

1.  Touching  the  former  of  these  two  particulars,  it  is  manifest 
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that  the  sole  purpose  of  the  denials  made,  is  to  take  out  of  the 
Spirit's  hand  any  direct  part  in  calling  men  into  the  ministry, 
and  to  diminish  also  his  direct  influence  in  regeneration  and 
sanctification.  True,  as  to  the  call,  it  is  the  Church  indeed 
which  is  thus  to  be  exalted  at  the  expense  of  the  Spirit ;  as  to 
regeneration  and  sanctification,  it  is  the  word.  Both  these — the 
Church  and  the  word — are  of  course  great  and  glorious  things: 
the  Spirit's  workmanship  and  means  of  working.  But  neither 
of  them  may  be  put  above  the  Spirit.  The  Church  must  indeed 
be  limited  to  the  word,  but  the  free  action  of  the  sovereign 
Spirit  may  not  thus  be  hampered.  But  our  brother,  in  his  zeal 
to  overthrow  the  doctrine  of  a  supernatural  call,  would  like  to 
prove  that  the  Church  herself  is  competent  to  make  her  selec- 
tion of  men,  and  each  man  whom  she  calls  able,  through  the 
word,  to  decide  his  duty,  without  any  direct  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ! 

Now  all  sound  orthodoxy  admits  that  the  Spirit  acts  immedi- 
ately in  regeneration.  The  dead  sinner  can  neither  hear  nor 
feel  th-e  word,  and  the  gospel  must  therefore  come  "not  in  word 
only,  but  also  in  power,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  exceed- 
ing greatness  of  his  power — his  mighty  power,  which  he  wrought 
in  Christ  when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead — this  it  is  which 
•enables  and  persuades  the  sinner  to  believe,  and  gives  to  him  new 
life.  Every  word  of  this  Dr.  Porter  accepts.  Whence,  then,  his 
anxiety  to  make  out  that  the  Spirit  does  not  communicate  any 
knowledge  of  truth  in  his  direct  and  immecfiate  acts  of  regene- 
rating, or  of  sanctifying?  Pp.  77,  78,  note.  It  is  simply  that 
he  may  magnify  the  word.  Bat  why  exalt  the  honor  of  the 
word  as  against  him  who  gave  the  word,  and  whose  breath  it  is? 
It  is  but  an  instrument,  while  the  Spirit  is  the  divine  agent 
who  makes  use  of  it.  What  authority  is  there  to  make  it  the 
Spirit's  indispensable  instrument?  Dr.  Hodge  says,  to  confine 
the  Spirit  to  these  channels  of  communication,  viz.,  the  word 
and  sacraments,  is  unscriptural;  for  he  works  when  and  where 
and  how  he  will.  And  he  points  out  how  this  is  the  Romish,  An- 
glican, and  Lutheran  error  of  making  causes  out  of  what  are 
but  means  in  the  sovereign  Spirit's  hand;  whereas  the  Reformed 
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''confine  the  Holy  Ghost  neither  to  the  word,  nor  to  the  sacra- 
ments." Systematic  Theology,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  664,  665.  What 
right  has  any  man  to  dogmatize  on  such  a  deep  mystery  as  the 
Spirit's  way  of  working  on  the  soul,  and  undertake  to  define  how 
much  of  that  ineffable  operation  is  accomplished  by  direct  and 
immediate  exercise  of  power,  and  how  much  by  moral  suasion 
through  the  truth  ?  If  we  can  accept  the  truth  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  directly  and  immediately  quickens  every  dead  sinner,  so 
that  he  can  begin  to  hear  and  understand  the  word ;  surely  we 
need  not  stagger  at  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereign  Spirit's  imme- 
diately operating  on  the  soul  of  believers  to  communicate  the 
knowledge  of  truth  and  duty.  To  communicate  life  is  certainly 
the  greater,  and  must  include  the  less  which  is  the  communi- 
cation of  knowledge.  To  communicate  life  surely  is  to  commu- 
nicate all  the  knowledge  given  and  possessed.  As  against  human 
reason,  therefore,  as  against  the  inward  light  of  super-scriptural 
fanaticism,  as  superior  even  to  the  Church  of  God  herself,  we 
may  well  be  zealous  to  uphold  the  honor  of  the  word — but  surely 
it  is  labor  lost  to  strive  at  the  protection  of  the  glory  of  the 
word  as  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Our  brother  pleads  that  the  Scriptures,  according  to  their  own 
testimony  and  the  faith  of  the  Church,  "are  the  only  and  sufli- 
cient  rule  and  guide  of  duty."  We  submit  that  the  doctrine  of 
all  Protestants  is,  that  they  are  indeed  the  only  rule  of  faith  and 
practice;  but  that  Dr.  Porter  is  not  warranted  in  making  them 
our  guide.  Our  Confession  is  very  definite  in  its  statements  on 
this  point.  It  acknowledges  the  necessity  of  the  Spirit's  illumi- 
nation, and  makes  the  Spirit,  speajiing  in  Scripture,  the  Supreme 
Judge  and  Arbiter  of  truth  for  us.  We  submit,  also,  tliat  man- 
kind cannot  dispense  with  a  divine  guide,  not  only  for  the  reason 
that  we  are  by  nature  blind,  and  must  be  enlightened  from  above, 
but  also  for  the  reason  that  the  infallible  rule  of  faith  does  not 
and  cannot  give  us  specific  directions  touching  every  point  of 
our  duty.  In  some  things  they  are  only  a  negative  rule  and  not 
a  positive  one;  only  a  general  rule,  and  not  a  precise  and  spe- 
cific one.  Some  questions  of  duty  they  cannot  from'  the  nature 
of  the  case  determine  otherwise  than  negatively  and  generally. 
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The  world  would  not  contain  the  books  that  must  have  been 
written  had  Grod  intended  to  give  us  a  written  rule  of  practice 
touching  every  case  we  might  all  be  called  on  to  decide.  But 
we  have  the  Spirit  to  guide  us,  and  we  are  taught  to  pray  that 
he  may  guide  us  into  all  truth  and  all  duty.  We  need  to  hear 
and  we  do  hear  his' voice  saying  to  us:  This  is  the  way,  walk  in 
it.  Frequently  indeed  we  are  perplexed  about  the  choice 
between  two  or  more  ways  set  providentially  before  us ;  but  we 
want  no  new  external  revelations  to  guide  us — the  word  is  suffi- 
■cient  as  a  rule,  taken  negatively  when  not  positively.  Yet  we  do 
need,  and  in  the  goodness  of  God  we  have,  a  guide  whose  secret, 
inward  monitions  are  made  directly  upon  our  hearts,  and  conduct 
•us  in  the  way  in  which  we  should  go. 

In  regeneration,  then,  the  Spirit,  as  is  confessed,  acts  imme- 
diately and  dtrectly,  as  well  as  with  the  word,  upon  the  soul ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  truth  cooperates  with  the  Spirit. 
It  may  in  certain  cases  not  even  accompany  or  attend  the  work 
of  the  Spirit.  When  the  infant,  the  insane,  or  the  idiot,  is  regene- 
rated, who  may  venture  to  assert  that  the  Spirit  requires  to  use 
the  truth  at  all?  Regeneration  is  new  creating,  and  as  Dr. 
Hodge  expresses  it,  affords  "no  place  for  the  use  of  means,"  any 
more  than  creation  or  miracle-working.  And  yet,  of  course,  the 
regenerating  Spirit  does  not  only  enable^  but  also  persuade,  men 
to  embrace  Christ  as  offered  in  the  gospel.  Systematic  Theology, 
Yol.  II.,  p.  685. 

But  there  are  some  other  ordinary  operations  of  the  Spirit  on 
the  heart  which  cannot  be  denied  to  be  direct  and  immediate. 
They  are  such  as  he  is  carrying  on  continually  in  the  Church, 
and  will  not  be  confounded  by  any  with  those  extraordinary 
exercises  of  his  grace  and  power  referred  to  by  our  friend,  such 
as  revelation  or  inspiration.  One  is  the  communication  of  gifts 
for  ecclesiastical  office.  The  use  of  means  may  increase  the 
measure  of  these,  no  doubt ;  but  in  the  original  x^ptcrfia,  surely  the 
•Spirit  is  not  confined  to  the  channels  of  the  word  and  sacra- 
ments. Take  eloquence,  or  energy,  or  prudence,  or  take  what 
Dr.  Thornwell  calls  well,  "the  characteristic  qualification  for 
the  ministry — the  unction  from  on  high."     Surely  each  of  these 
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is  manifestly  the  immediate  gift  of  the  Spirit.     Our   brother 
indeed  asserts  (p.  95)  that  this  bestowal  "is  by  and  through, 
means  and  instruments;"  but  he  offers  no  proof,  and  we  do  not 
suppose  that  he  could  offer  any.     His  view  of  the  subject  is  not 
sustained  by  those  to  whom  he  would  defer  with  great  respect. 
Dr.  Hodge  says  expressly  that  these  gifts  are  not  conveyed  or 
effected  through  any  such  instrumentality  as  the  truth;  they  are 
special   operations   of  the  Spirit.     The  Scriptures  which  Dr.. 
Hodge  quotes  are  such  as  speak  of  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab,  the 
seventy  elders,  Joshua,  Othniel,  David  and  others.  Systematic 
Theology,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  (SQi>,  QQQ.     Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  the 
operations  and  influences  of  the  Spirit  as  "supernatural,"  and 
says  the  doctrine  of  the  workings  of  the  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of 
his  people,  "makes  all  the  difference  between  Augustinianism 
and  Pelagianism,  between  Rationalism  and  supernatural  Evan- 
gelical religion."  Ibid,  Vol.  I.,  Pp.  614,  615.     And  Dr.  Owen, 
in  the  Discourse  on  Spiritual  Gifts,  justly  styled  "admira^ble" 
by  our  brother,  very  largely  proves  from  Scripture  that  these 
ordinary  gifts  are  to  be  distinguished  from  graces ;  are  distri- 
buted by  the  Spirit  according  to  his   sovereign  pleasure;  the 
principal  end  of  them  is  to  enable  church-officers  unto  the  due 
administration  of  Church  ordinances;  they  are  not  attainable  by 
our  own  diligence  and  endeavor  in  the  use  of  means,  "no,  not 
as  under  an  ordinary  blessing  upon  them,  because  they  are  arbi- 
trary largesses  or  gifts  which  the  Holy  Spirit  worketh.  in  all 
persons  severally  as  he  will,"  so  that  "there  is  an  immediate 
operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  collation  of  these  spiritual 
abilities." 

Such  being  the  manner  of  the  Spirit  in  furnishing  men  with 
gifts  for  office  in  the  Church,  upon  what  ground  can  it  be  denied' 
that  he  directly  and  immediately  calls  them  to  undertake  office  ? 
The  only  ground  appears  to  be,  that  any  soch  direct  call  of  the 
Spirit  is  "a  new  revelation,"  which  it  is  fanatical  to  assert.  But 
can  it  be  dangerous  to  say  the  Spirit  calls  directly  and  immedi- 
ately into  the  ministry,  and  yet  safe  to  maintain  that  directly 
and  immediately  he  fits  and  qualifies  for  that  work  ?r 

2.  Touching  the  second  denial  of  Dr.  Porter,,  it  may  be  ob»- 
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served  that  he  makes  it  in  very  positive  terms.  The  subject  of 
the  Spirit's  direct  operations,  whether  in  regeneration  or  sancti- 
fication  is  not  conscious  of  these  operations,  but  only  of  their 
effects  (p.  77);  aM  the  Spirit  never  imparts  to  the  consciousness 
of  the  individual  called  into  the  ministry  an  assurance  that  it  is 
the  Spirit  who  calls  him  (p.  73);  and  to  hold  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  ever  puts  forth  a  direct  and  immediate  agency  upon  the 
souls  of  Christians  in  ordinary  times  is  the  sign  of  ignorance 
and  the  result  of  ignorance  (p.  78).  Now,  in  opposition  to  these- 
statements,  the  old  scriptural  Reformed  theology  asserts  another 
ordinary  operation  of  the  Spirit  which  is  direct  and  immediate, 
viz.,  his  witness  to  our  spirits.  Owen  in  his  "Reason  of  Faith" 
describes  the  assurance  of  faith  as  "the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  enabling  us  to  believe  by  a  supernatural,  immediate  reve- 
lation of  his  mind  unto  us."  This  kind  of  assurance  is  of  the 
essence  of  faith  and  belongs  to  the  work  of  regeneration.  But 
there  is  also  the  assurance  of  hope  which  is  not  of  the  essence  of" 
faith,  yet  is  attainable  by  believers  through  the  sovereign  dis- 
pensation of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  whomsoever  he  will.  Our  Con- 
fession sets  forth  plainly  both  these  aspects  of  assurance;  and  it 
denies  this  witnessing  of  the  Spirit  that  we  are  God's  children 
to  be  any  "extraordinary  revelation."  It  is  of  course  a  very 
specific  item  of  truth  which  the  Spirit  witnesses  to  a  believer 
when  he  assures  him  that  he  in  particular  is  a  child  of  God;  but 
it  is  not  to  be  reckoned  an  extraordinary  revelation,  as  though 
it  makes  a  prophet  of  the  man,  or  as  though  it  disparages  the 
completeness  of  the  word  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice ;^ 
or  as  though  it  vacates  the  ordinary  means  of  grace  of  their 
legitimate  value  and  efficacy.  It  is  attainable  without  any  other 
means  but  the  ordinary  ones,  for  the  Spirit,  in  so  far  as  he  uses 
means  at  all  in  dispensing  his  grace,  uses  the  ordinary  and  ap~ 
pointed  ones.  But  the  Spirit  is  not  tied  to  the  means  and  he 
sometimes  sees  fit  to  act  immediately.  It  is  an  immediate  act  of 
the  Spirit  when  he  witnesses  with  our  spirits  that  we  are  the 
children  of  God,  for  it  is  not  the  word  which  he  uses.  Our  own 
particular  election  and  salvation  is  not  written  in  the  word.. 
What  the  Spirit  testifies  with  our  spirits,  is  something  they  can- 
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not  learn  themselves  from  the  word,  something  the  word  does  not 
contain.  The  word  teaches  the  way  of  life.  When  we  are  in 
that  way  and  walk,  as  Fisher's  Catechism  expresses  it,  "in  a 
track  of  holy  and  se'lf-denied  diligence  in  the  way  of  commanded 
duty,"  then,  as  Fisher  quotes  from  Isaiah  xxxii.  17;  "The  work 
of  righteousness,  shall  be  peace,  and  the  effect  of  righteousness 
quietness  and  assurance  for  ever."  When  we  love  not  in  word, 
neither  in  tongue,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth,  then  do  we  know 
that  we  are  of  the  truth,  and  shall  assure  our  hearts  before  him. 
And  if  our  heart  condemn  us  not,  then  have  we  confidence 
toward  God.  Thus  our  works  do  justify  our  faith,  and  the  fruits 
prove  to  ourselves  as  well  as  others  that  the  tree  is  good.  But 
this  is  not  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  but  the  witness  of  our  own 
heart  and  life.  There  is  another  and  higher  which  cooperates 
with  this,  and  it  comes  directly  and  immediately  from  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Two  witnesses  concur  to  assure  us  of  salvation — we 
must  not  deny  either  the  one  or  the  other.  But  the  denial  is, 
that  we  can  be  conscious  of  any  direct  action  of  the  Spirit. 
What  then  is  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  worth  to  us  if  we  cannot 
know  that  it  is  his  ?  How  can  he  constitute  an  earnest,  a  seal, 
a  pledge,  a  token  of  our  acceptance,  if  we  cannot  be  conscious 
of  his  presence  and  operations  within  us?  As  well  deny  the 
Spirit's  witness  at  once,  as  deny  that  we  can  be  immediately 
conscious  it  is  his. 

Now  if  the  Spirit  sometimes  witnesses  directly  and  immedi- 
ately to  believers  that  they  are  the  children  of  God,  and  they 
can  know  that  it  is  he  who  assures  them,  why  should  it  be  held 
a  thing  incredible,  either  that  he  can  and  does  move  on  the  heart 
communicating  a  direct  and  special  call  to  the  ministry,  or  that 
the  heart  moved  on  can  and  does  recognise  the  Spirit  in  that 
operation? 

But  Dr.  Porter  declares  that  views  of  the  Spirit's  direct  and 
immediate  agency  in  ordinary  times  are  held  only  in  proportion 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  holders  of  them. 

1.  Let  us  ask  the  great  Owen,  "prince  of  theologians,"  what 
ia  his  opinion.  In  his  "  Causes,  Ways  and  Means  of  Understand- 
ing the  Mind  of  God,"  he  gives  us  his  opinion,  by  quoting  Ephe- 
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sians  i.  17-19,  where  Paul  prays  for  the  ^'Spirit  of  revelation"  to 
be  given  those  to  whom  he  was  writing.  Without  the  effectual 
illumination  of  the  Spirit,  they  would  not  be  able  to  understand 
God's  mind  in  the  Scriptures.  It  was  not  however  "a  new, 
immediate,  external  revelation  from  God"  which  Paul  desired 
for  thto,  but  "an  internal,  subjective  revelation."  And  then 
Owen  describes  some  in  his  day,  who  insisted  always  that  the 
gospel  is  "rational,"  and  that  it  is  "fanatical  madness"  to  talk 
of  any  special  aids  of  the  Spirit  in  order  to  their  fully  under- 
standing the  word.  But  the  great  theologian  insists  on  the  Holy 
Spirit's  being  "the  immediate  author  of  all  supernatural  effects 
and  operations  in  us,"  such  as  the  illumination  he  was  speaking 
of  in  that  treatise.  Again,  in  his  "Discourse  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  a  Comforter,"  he  discusses  what  that  is  whereby  God  gives 
assurance  to  believers.  And  he  concludes  that  it  is  "not  any 
act  of  the  Spirit  in  us  that  is  the  ground  of  our  assurance,  but 
the  communication  of  the  Spirit  unto  us."  And  he  asserts,  on 
the  authority  of  1  John  iii.  24:  "That  God  abideth  in  us  and 
we  in  him  is  the  subject  matter  of  our  assurance:  'this  we 
know,'  saith  the  apostle,  which  expresseth  the  highest  assurance 
we  are  capable  of  in  this  world.  And  how  do  we  know  it? 
Even  by  the  Spirit  which  he  hath  given  to  us."  He  proceeds  to 
declare  again,  contrary  to  Dr.  Porter,  that  it  is  not  simply  the 
effects  of  the  Spirit's  operation  we  are  conscious  of,  but  his  own 
indwelling  in  us  itself  "Works,  Vol.  III.,  p.  221.  London  Ed.  of 
1826.  And  he  repeats  again  (p.  223)  that  "it  is  not  any  act  or 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  us  or  in  us  that  is  called  his  being 
an  earnest.  It  is  he  himself  who  is  this  earnest."  And  again, 
whereas  Dr.  Porter  objects  to  any  influence  of  the  Spirit  if  the 
subject  of  it  "cannot  describe  it,  or  explain  it,  or  prove  it, 
except  by  a  miracle,"  (p.  77,)  the  great  theologian  says  that 
"this  spiritual  experience  which  believers  obtain  through  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  such  as  cannot  rationally  be  contended  about, 
seeing  those  who  have  received  it  cannot  fully  express  it,  and 
those  who  have  not  cannot  understand  it,  nor  the  efficacy  which 
it  hath  to  secure  and  establish  the  mind."  But  as  for  "those 
internal  aids  whereby  he  establisheth  and  assureth  our  minds," 
VOL.  xxiir.,  NO.  2. — 11. 
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"it  is  in  vain  for  any  to  pretend  unto  the  name  of  Christians  hy 
whom  they  are  denied."  Reason  of  Faith.  Works,  Vol.  III.,  Pp. 
295-303.  London  Ed.  of  1826. 

2.  Let  us  confer  with  Dr.  Charles  Hodge.  He  distinguishes 
"Mysticism,  which  claims  immediate  communication  of  divine 
knowledge  and  divine  life  from  God  to  the  soul,  independ^itly  of 
the  ordinary  means,"  from  "the  doctrine  of  spiritual  illumi- 
nation as  held  by  all  Evangelical  Christians.  The  Scriptures 
clearly  teach  that  the  mere  outward  presentation  of  the  word 
does  not  suffice,  .  .  .  there  is  need  of  an  inward,  supernatural 
teaching  of  the  Spirit  producing  what  the  Scriptures  call  *  spir- 
itual discernment.'  This  supernatural  teaching  our  Lord  prom- 
ised to  his  disciples."  *' Hence  believers  were  designated  as 
irvev/ia-iKoi  .  .  .  and  men  of  the  world,  unrenewed  men,  are  de- 
scribed as  those  who  have  not  the  Spirit.  God  therefore  does 
hold  immediate  intercourse  with  the  souls  of  men.  He  reveals 
himself  unto  his  people  as  he  doth  not  unto  the  world.  He  gives 
them  the  Spirit  of  revelation  in  the  knowledge  of  himself.  Ephe- 
sians  i.  17.  He  unfolds  to  them  his  glory  and  fills  them  with  a 
joy  which  passes  understanding.  All  this  is  admitted ;  but  this 
is  very  different  from  mysticism."  The  difference  is  threefold, 
as  Dr.  Hodge  goes  on  to  explain:  1,  Mystics  have  new  reve- 
lations; 2,  through  no  use  of  the  means  of  grace;  and  3,  instead 
of  the  word,  their  minds  are  filled  with  their  own  imaginings, 
but  the  Spirit  impresses  the  word  and  he  is  to  be  sought  by  prayer 
and  the  other  means,  and  he  causes  the  word  to  dwell  in  us  in 
all  wisdom  and  spiritual  understanding.  There  is  but  one  rule 
of  faith  by  which  every  doctrine  of  men  is  to  be  tried;  but  the 
Spirit  is  a  needful  guide  and  teacher.  The  evangelical  doctrine 
of  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit  and  of  the  immediate  inter- 
course which  God  holds  with  the  souls  of  men,  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  ravings  of  mystics.  Systematic  Theology,  Vol. 
L,  Pp.  66-68,  90. 

Again,  speaking  of  the  Spirit's  office  in  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion, he  expresses  himself  thus :  "  The  Spirit  also  calls  men  to 
office  in  the  Church  and  endo^  them  with  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  the  successful  discharge  of  its  duties.     The  office 
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of  the  Church  in  this  matter  is  simply  to  authenticate  the  call 
of  the  Spirit.  Thus  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  immediate  author  of 
all  truth,  of  all  holiness,  of  all  consolation,  of  all  authority,  and 
of  all  efficiency  in  the  children  of  God  individually,  and  in  the 
Church  collectively."  Ibid,  p.  532.  Then  as  to  the  question  of 
our  heing  conscious  or  not  of  the  inward  working?  of  the  Spirit, 
Dr.  Hodge  says :  *'  There  is  something  in  the  nature  of  these 
experiences  and  of  the  way  in  which  they  come  and  go,  which 
proves  that  they  are  due  to  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
.  .  .  These  experiences  have  in  them  a  character  which  reveals 
the  source  whence  they  come.  .  .  .  God  reveals  himself  as  dis- 
tinctly in  the  workings  of  our  inward  nature  as  he  does  in  the 
outward  world.  Men  feel  that  they  are  in  the  hands  of  God, 
that  he  speaks  to  them,  argues  with  them,  expostulates,  reproves, 
exhorts  and  persuades  them.  And  they  know  that  they  are 
resisting  him  when  they  are  striving  to  stifle  this  mysterious 
voice  within  them."  Vol.  II.,  Pp.  669,  670. 

3.  Let  us  see  how  Dr.  Thornwell  has  expressed  himself  about 
the  direct,  immediate,  supernatural  operations  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  others  of  his  writings  besides  the  one  criticised  by  Dr. 
Porter. 

*'If  there  be  anything  in  the  Scriptures  clearly  revealed  and 
earnestly  inculcated,"  he  says  in  his  treatise  on  Romish  Bap- 
tism, "it  is  that  the  faith  by  which  we  apprehend  the  Redeemer 
as  the  foundation  of  our  hope,  depends  upon  the  immediate  tes- 
timony of  God.  It  is  supernatural  in  its  evidence  as  well  as 
supernatural  in  its  origin." 

"  Unquestionably  the  direct  witness  of  the  Spirit  to  the  fact 
of  our  conversion  is  one  of  the  most  comfortable  elements  of 
Christian  experience — it  is  the  only  evidence  which  is  productive 
of  full  and  triumphant  experience."  Rome,  he  proceeds  to  tell 
us,  anathematizes  all  who  hold  such  assurance.  *'  So  important 
an  element  of  personal  religion,"  he  continues,  "is  the  direct 
witness  of  the  Spirit,  that  where  it  is  cordially  embraced  it  will 
infuse  vitality  into  a  dead  system,  counteract  the  principles  of  a 
professed  Remonstrant,  and  mould  his  experience  into  a  type  of 
doctrine  which  he  ostensibly  rejects.     It  is  the  redeeming  feature 
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of  modern  Arminianism ;  to  it  the  school  of  Wesley  is  indebted 
for  its  power;  it  is  a  green  spot  in  the  desert,  a  refreshing  brook 
in  the  wilderness.  Wherever  it  penetrates  the  heart,  it  engen- 
ders a  spirit  of  dependence  upon  God,  a  practical  conviction  of 
human  imbecility,  and  an  earnest  desire  for  supernatural  expres- 
sions of  divine  favor;  it  maintains  a  constant  communion  with 
the  Father  of  lights,  a  habitual  anxiety  to  walk  with  God, 
which,  whatever  may  be  the  theory  of  grace,  keeps  the  soul  in  a 
posture  of  prayer,  and  cherishes  a  temper  congenial  with  devotion 
and  holiness.  He  that  seeks  for  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  must 
wait  upon  God;  and  he  that  obtains  it,  has  learned  from  the 
fruitlessness  of  his  own  efforts,  his  hours  of  darkness  and  deser- 
tion, his  long  agony  and  conflicts,  that  it  is  a  boon  bestowed  in 
sovereignty,  the  gift  of  unmerited  grace.  It  is  through  this 
doctrine  that  the  personality  of  the  Spirit  as  an  element  of 
Christian  experience  is  most  distinctly  presented.  It  compels  us 
to  adore  him  as  a  living  Agent,  working  according  to  the  counsel 
of  his  will,  and  not  to  underrate  him  as  a  mere  influence  con- 
necting moral  results  with  their  causes.  Rome  consequently  in 
discarding  this  doctrine  from  her  creed,  has  discarded  the  only 
principle  which  could  impregnate  the  putrid  mass  of  her  corrup- 
tions with  the  seeds  of  health  and  vigor." 

The  reader  will  not  complain  of  the  introduction  here  of  some 
comments  upon  Dr.  Thornwell's  language  touching  the  call  from 
one  of  his  dearest  friends — himself  a  most  accomplished  theo- 
logian— than  whom  no  man  living  better  understands  the  system 
of  our  eminent  divine.  "It  is  plain  that  he  held  the  call  to  be 
so  far  direct  and  immediate,  that  it  is  not  given  through  any 
human  agency  external  to  the  man  himself:  it  comes  directly 
and  immediately  from  God,  not  indirectly  and  mediately  through 
human  instrumentality.  Docs  Dr.  Thornwell  imply  also  that  the 
call  is  so  far  direct  and  immediate  as  not  to  be  given  through 
the  medium  of  the  word  and  other  means  of  grace  ?  He  mani- 
festly thought  that  the  call  to  the  ministry  is  not  analogous  to 
the  call  to  believe  in  Christ.  The  latter  is  given  to  every  one 
who  hears  the  gospel;  palpably  the  former  is  not:  it  is,  as  you 
say,  to  this  man  specifically  and  to  this  work  specifically.     In 
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the  effectual  call  of  the  Spirit,  what  truth  is  used  ? — the  truth 
that  every  man  is  called  by  the  gospel  to  believe  in  Christ,  there- 
fore you  are  called  and  ought  to  believe  ?  Where  is  the  analogy  ? 
Does  the  Spirit  in  calling  a  man  to  preach  convince  him  that 
every  man  is  called,  and  therefore  he  is  called?  What  truth  of 
the  word  is  used  as  the  medium  through  which  a  man  is  called 
to  preach — the  truth  that  all  Christians  are  bound  to  seek  the 
salvation  of  their  fellow-men  ?  That  would  not  make  it  obliga- 
tory on  this  man  to  seek  it  in  this  way.  The  truth  that  some 
men  are  called  to  preach  the  gospel  ?  That  begs  the  question  : 
lohat  men  ?  Those  who  are  called — this  man  must  be  convinced 
that  he  is  called  before  that  truth  applies  to  him." 

"But,  on  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Thornwell  thought  that  the 
call  to  the  ministry  is  analogous  to  the  witness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  he  held  to  be  'direct  and  immediate.'  If  we  can 
get  at  his  meaning  in  this  case,  we  may  apprehend  it  certainly  in 
the  other.  Now  he  distinguished  between  the  indirect  and 
mediate  testimony  of  our  own  spirits,  and  the  direct  and  imme- 
diate testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  fact  that  w^e  are  the 
children  of  God.  The  testimony  of  our  own  spirit  is  clearly  an 
act  of  reasoning  in  which  the  first  judgment  is  based  upon  the 
word,  and  the  second  upon  consciousness:  the  word  says,  'he 
that  loves  God  is  a  child  of  God;'  consciousness  says,  'I  love 
God,  therefore  I  am  a  child  of  God.'  This  testimony  is  infe- 
rential— mediated  through  the  word  and  consciousness.  It  is 
natural,  not  supernatural — that  is,  it  may  be  furnished  without 
any  special  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  the  ordinary 
operations  of  the  faculties  of  the  renewed  man.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  same  fact  is  not 
inferential,  it  is  direct  and  immediate.  The  Spirit  supernatu- 
rally  testifies  to  the  believer  that  he  is  a  child  of  God.  The 
word  does  not  declare  that  this  man,  A.  B.,  is  a  child  of  God ; 
the  Holy  Spirit  testifies  to  this  man,  A.  B.,  that  he  is  a  child  of 
God.  The  Spirit  therefore  in  this  case  does  not  testify  through 
the  truth,  but  in  concurrence  with  the  truth;  he  does  not  contra- 
dict the  word — he  concurs  with  its  general  principles.  And  how 
is  a  man  to  test  the  genuineness  of  this  testimony  ?     Evidently 
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by  its  concurrence  with  the  testimony  of  consciousness  and  of 
the  word.  He  cannot  be  fanatical  if  the  sincere  testimony  of 
his  own  spirit  agrees  with  this  direct  and  immediate  witness. 
This  direct  and  immediate  testimony  is  not  that  of  his  own 
spirit,  for  Scripture  represents  it  as  an  other  and  different  testi- 
mony from  that ;  nor  is  it  fancy,  for  it  concurs  with  the  testimony 
of  his  own  spirit;  nor  is  it  from  the  devil,  for  it  is  supported 
by  the  facts  of  experience,  and  the  general  doctrines  of  the 
word. 

"Now  Dr.  Thorn  well  held  that  a  man  is  directly  and  immedi- 
ately called  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach,  and  it  would  appear 
to  have  been  his  opinion  that  the  call  is  not  through  the  truth  of 
the  word,  though  it  concurs  with  the  word  and  the  facts  of 
Christian  experience.  God  does  not  call  every  pious  man  to 
preach,  but  he  calls  no  man  to  preach  who  is  not  such.  And 
how  is  God's  call  to  any  man  to  be  certified  as  indeed  his  call? 
There  are  two  sources  of  this  evidence — internal  and  external. 
lie  has  a  conviction  within  him  that  he  is  called  directly  by  the 
Spirit,  confirmed  to  him  by  his  judgment  as  to  his  own  character, 
gifts,  and  motives;  for  he  is  conscious  that  he  is  regenerate,  and 
that  he  has  the  needful  gifts  and  the  proper  motives.  But  all 
this  is  not  enough  to  prove  that  any  man  is  truly  called  of  God 
to  preach  the  gospel,  though  it  is  enough  to  evince  one's  adoption 
as  a  child  of  God ;  for  the  Spirit's  witness  concurs  with  that  of 
the  man's  own  spirit.  ]5ut  here  before  us  is  a  most  peculiar 
case:  the  man  b'elieves  himself  called  to  a  specific  and  exalted 
office,  to  which  but  a  few  of  God's  true  people  are  designated. 
The  second  source  of  evidence  therefore  must  now  be  appealed 
to — the  concurring  judgment  of  the  Christian  people  and  the 
courts  of  the  Church.  For  the  individual,  though  convinced 
himself,  must  be  approved,  and  otherwise  the  internal  evidences 
of  his  call  are  refuted.  The  conclusion  in  this  case  must  be,  not 
that  he  was  led  into  error  by  a  true  call  of  the  Spirit,  but  that 
he  erred  in  his  conviction  that  he  had  such  a  call.  Thus  the 
danger  of  fanaticism  is  guarded  against  as  effectually  as  the 
imperfection  of  the  Church  will  admit. 

"In   conclusion — 1.  There  is  no  special  declaration  of  the 
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word,  as  in  the  case  of  effectual  calling,  making  it  obligatory  on 
the  man  to  do  a  certain  dutj  and  which  the  Spirit  enforces  on 
his  conscience;  but  in  the  absence  of  any  declaration  of  the 
•word  making  it  the  duty  of  this  man  to  preach,  the  Spirit  imme- 
diately convinces  him  that  such  is  his  duty.  2.  This  immediate 
call — not  mediated  through  human  agency,  or  through  the 
special  truths  of  the  word  as  bearing  upon  certain  particular 
individuals  rather  than  others — is  always  in  concurrence  with 
the  truth  of  the  word.  3.  This  derogates  nothing  from  the  word 
as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice  for  all  men  and  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  other  external  rule  whatsoever,  but  it  merely  acknowl- 
edges a  sovereign  guidance  of  the  divine  Spirit  as  our  Teacher 
which  never  can  be  in  contradiction  to  his  own  word.  4.  There 
is  no  real  danger  of  fanaticism  growing  out  of  this  view,  but 
there  may  be  danger  of  formalism  and  Moderatism  arising  out  of 
the  opposite  view.  In  fine,  what  I  conceive  Dr.  Thornwell  to 
mean  is  this:  first,  that  the  call  is  supernatural,  in  the  sense  that 
it  originates  with  God  and  not  in  the  processes  of  the  believer's 
experience,  or  in  the  agency  of  human  beings  either  as  individu- 
als or  as  organisations ;  and  secondly,  that  the  call  is  immediate, 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  directly  from  God  by  immediate  impres- 
sions made  upon  the  man's  own  mind,  and  is  not  dependent  upon 
the  testimony  of  other  men,  nor  derived  from  any  special  deliv- 
erance of  the  word." 

But  we  are  not  left  to  get  our  exposition  of  the  views  of  our 
great  theologian  from  his  most  intimate  or  competent  friends, 
seeing  that  his  published  works  give  them  to  us  in  considerable 
fulness.  In  his  treatise  on  the  Personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
(Works,  Vol.  II.,  Pp.  337-367,)  he  says:  "That  experience 
which  does  not  recognise  the  supernatural  character  of  the  work 
which  we  attribute  to  the  Spirit  as  well  as  the  necessity  that  it 
should  have  been  accomplished  by  an  intelligent,  voluntary 
Agent,  falls  below  the  measure  of  the  Scriptures.  We  may  in 
words  profess  to  receive  the  operations  of  the  Spirit,  but  it  is 
only  an  empty  declaration  if  we  do  not  feel  that  influences  have 
been  exerted  on  us,  our  own  hearts,  understandings,  and  con- 
sciences, that  could  not  possibly  have  been  eifected  without  the 
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agency  of  a  glorious  and  extraordinary  Person.  .  .  .  Such  are 
the  relations  of  the  Spirit  to  the  understandings  and  consciences 
of  men  in  applying  the  great  salvation  of  the  gospel  that  it 
seems  to  be  impossible  that  his  office  should  ever  be  discharged 
in  the  mind  of  a  sinner,  without  producing  a  consciousness  of 
the  extraordinary  change  which  has  been  effected  and  a  conse- 
quent impression  of  the  distinct  personality  of  the  agent  by 
whom  it  was  wrought.  Wherever  he  dwells,  there  must  be  dis- 
plays of  his  glory  and  power.  No  heart  can  become  his  abiding 
habitation  without  adoring  his  goodness  and  responding  to  his 
love.  .  .  .  And  is  it  possible  that  men  can  ascribe  to  him  the 
glory  due  unto  his  name  unless  they  are  conscious  of  his  hand 
in  the  work  which  he  is  said  to  perform — unless  they  know  that 
it  is  his  influence  which  their  hearts  have  felt,  etc.?"  .  .  . 

.  .  .  "There  cannot  be  a  more  overwhelming  condemnation  of 
these  mechanical  operations  of  the  Spirit  than  is  furnished  by 
Paul  in  the  memorable  text,  'the  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness 
with  our  spirits  that  we  are  the  children  of  God.'  IIow  can 
there  be  a  testimony  of  the  Spirit  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
testimony  of  our  own  hearts,  if,  after  all,  we  know  the  presence 
of  the  Spirit  only  from  the  effects  which  he  impresses  on  us  ? 
IIow  can  a  witness,  assure  us  of  a  fact,  when  we  do  not  Jcnotv 
that  the  witness  is  speaking  ?  If  Paul  does  not  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  we  are  conscious  of  the  personal  presence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  language  may  cease  to  be  employed  as  a  vehicle  of 
thought.  The  complete  reversion  of  this  text  by  those  who  deny 
supernatural  influences,  is  a  humiliating  instance  of  the  stubborn 
reluctance  of  man  to  prostrate  his  pride  of  understanding  before 
the  authority  of  God.  The  Spirit,  according  to  the  apostle, 
bears  witness  to  us  that  we  are  the  children  of  God.  That  we 
are  the  children  of  God,  according  to  the  common  exposition,  is 
the  only  proof  which  we  can  have  that  we  really  possess  the 
Spirit.  So  that  we  make  Paul's  proof  our  question,  and  his 
question  our  proof."  ... 

.  .  .  "As  employed  in  modern  times  to  cast  reproach  upon 
the  gracious  operations  of  the  Spirit,  the  term  \_enthusiasm']  may 
imply  either  diabolical  possession    or  fanatical  delusion.     The 
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fundamental  idea  conveyed  is,  that  all  pretensions  to  supernatu- 
ral assistance  are  extravagant  and  wicked,  proceeding  either 
from  the  craft  of  an  impostor,  the  excitement  of  the  passions, 
or  the  artful  suggestions  of  the  tempter.  The  leading  assump- 
tion, upon  which  alone  any  plausibility  can  be  given  to  the 
charge,  is,  that  the  divine  illumination  which  is  made  essential  to 
faith  is  philosophically  absurd.  It  is  supposed  to  be  impossible 
that  we  can  be  conscious  of  the  immediate  agency  of  God.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  numerous  and  pointed  declarations  of  the 
Scriptures  which  directly  teach  that  faith  is  an  extraordinary 
gift  of  the  Spirit,  the  fact  that  prophets  and  apostles  must  have 
known  that  their  minds  were  possessed  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is 
conclusive  proof  that  there  may  be  manifestations  of  the  Spirit 
which  are  accompanied  with  intuitive  convictions  of  his  pres- 
ence. ...  To  say  that  God  cannot  communicate  an  intuitive 
conviction  of  his  presence  to  the  mind,  is  not  only  to  deny  that 
prophets  and  apostles  were  directly  conscious  of  their  own  inspi- 
ration, but  boldly  and  presumptuously  to  limit  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel.  No  good  reason  can  be  given  why  an  immediate  reve- 
lation of  himself  is  not  as  possible  and  easy  as  an  indirect  mani- 
festation of  his  glory  through  the  wonderful  works  which  he  has 
made.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  the  doctrine  of  supernatural 
illumination  involves  an  immediate  conviction  of  the  presence  of 
the  Spirit  is  no  necessary  presumption  against  its  truth." 

''I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate,  however,  that  the  divine  illumi- 
nation, which  is  the  only  cause  of  supernatural  faith,  is,  by  any 
means  identical  with  prophetic  inspiration.  There  is  certainly  a 
vast  diflference  betwixt  imparting  original  revelations,  and  en- 
abling the  understanding  to  perceive  the  impressions  of  divine 
glory  in  a  revelation  already  communicated.  But  he  Avho  in  the 
one  case  can  manifest  his  presence  so  as  to  silence  doubt  and 
generate  conviction,  can  also  do  it  in  the  other."  .  .  . 

.  .  .  "To  maintain  such  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  reality 
and  excellence  of  spiritual  truth  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
fatal  to  the  interests  of  sobriety  and  order,  by  opening  a  wide 
door  for  extravagant  delusions  and  fanatical  excesses.  Every 
dreamer,  it  is  said,  may  receive  the  ravings  of  a  frantic  imagi- 
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nation  as  the  genuine  impulses  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  This  is 
nothing  more  than  to  say  that  faith,  like  every  other  faculty  of 
our  nature,  is  capable  of  being  abused."  Dr.  Thornwell  pro- 
ceeds to  show  that  counterfeits  always  imply  real  coin,  and  the 
delusions  of  fanatics  the  truth  and  genuineness  of  divine  and 
supernatural  impressions;  and  makes  in  the  conclusion  this  sig- 
nificant statement:  "The  great  doctrine  of  supernatural 

GRACE  IS  the  great  OPPROBRIUM  OF  THE  GOSPEL." 

We  add  two  extracts  from  unpublished  letters  of  Dr.  Thorn- 
well  which  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  interest  by  all  who  loved 
him,  and  which  contain  important  suggestions  touching  the 
subject  in  hand.    The  first  is  of  date  March  12, 1845.    He  says: 

"The  circumstafices  in  which  you  are  placed  must  be  full  of 
embarrassment  and  perplexity.  Broken  in  health,  wounded  in 
spirit,  with  two  calls  before  you  to  diff*erent  and  responsible 
stations,  you  must  feel  very  sensibly  your  need  of  divine  »guid- 
ance  and  direction  in  ordering  your  steps.  I  have  but  a  single 
suggestion  to  make,  and  though  it  may  not  be  new,  it  deserves 
none  the  less  to  be  seriously  pondered  by  those  who  would  aim 
simply  at  God's  glory. 

"  We  are  too  often  prone  to  misinterpret  what  are  called  the 
leadings  of  jyrovidence,  and  to  take  those  things  as  intimations 
of  the  divine  will,  which  are  perhaps  designed  to  be  trials  of  our 
faith.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  no  one  can  ever  reach  the  will 
of  God  in  his  own  particular  case  by  judging  merely  from  prom- 
ising appearances.  The  measures  of  human  probability — it  is  a 
lesson  recorded  on  every  page  of  the  Bible — are  not  the  stand- 
ard of  divine  wisdom.  Every  striking  instance  of  faith  com- 
mended in  the  Scriptures  was  against  the  conjectures  of  our 
narrow  philosophy.  Had  Moses  reasoned  according  to  the  pre- 
vailing principles  of  our  day  he  would  not  have  refused  to  be 
called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter.  The  prospect  of  exten- 
sive usefulness  was  so  much  greater  in  the  court — the  sphere  of 
his  influence  would  have  been  so  much  wider — he  had  been  so 
singularly  raised  to  that  elevated  station,  and  the  hand  of  God 
was  so  visibly  in  the  whole  affair,  that  if  he  had  reasoned  as 
multitudes  do,  from  the  leadings  of  providence  and  probable  ap- 
pearances, he  would  have  felt  justified  in  accepting  the  glitter- 
ing bribe  which  was  off*ered  to  him.  In  this,  however,  he  would 
have  followed  the  impulse  of  human  reason  and  been  no  example 
0^  faith. 
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"My  friends  sometimes  charge  me  with  a  spice  of  fanaticism, 
but  it  is  my  deliberate  conviction  that  the  only  way  of  arriving 
at  a  knowledge  of  the  divine  will  in  regard  to  us  is  by  simplicity 
of  purpose  and  earnest  prayer.  If  we  really  desire  with  an 
honest  heart  to  know  our  duty  and  apply  to  God  to  be  instruct- 
ed by  him,  he  will  impress  upon  the  conscience  a  sense  of  duty 
just  in  the  direction  in  which  he  would  have  us  to  move  and 
which  we  shall  feel  it  perilous  to  resist.  This  '  sense  of  duty  *  may 
be  produced  by  some  principles  of  the  word  which  we  perceive 
to  be  applicable  to  the  exigency,  or  by  an  immediate  operation 
upon  the  mind  which  we  are  unable  to  explain.  This  is  my 
test;  and  I  confess  that  until,  after  having  sought  from  God 
with  simplicity  and  honesty  his  divine  direction,  I  feel  such  a 
'senseof  duty '  upon  my  conscience,  such  a  *woe  is  me'  upon  the 
heart,  I  should  feel  it  unsafe  to  move.  .  .  .  'The  meek  will  he 
guide  his  way,'" 

The  other  letter  is  of  earlier  date,  having  been  written  Aug. 
27,1842: 

"You  are  right  in  supposing  that  a  good  work  on  'The  Being 
of  God'  is  needed,  but  one  which  is  much  more  needed  is  a 
judicious  and  learned  treatise  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  only 
works  in  English  upon  the  subject,  of  any  value,  are  Owen, 
Ridley,  and  Heber.  Owen's  style  is  bad  and  his  plan  was  not 
suflficiently  extensive:  the  history  of  theological  opinion  upon 
the  subject  ought  to  have  been  given  together  with  tlie  doctrine 
of  divine  influences  as  held  amongst  the  heathen.  Ileber's  work 
I  regard  as  mistaking  the  meaning  of  our  Saviour's  promise  and 
as  entirely  too  low  in  its  views  of  spiritual  religion.  Ridley's 
book  I  have  not  yet  read.  There  ought  to  be  a  masterly  work 
on  The  Spirit." 

Dr.  Porter  having  a  high  regard  for  Bannerman's  authority, 
we  take  up  a  very  little  space  to  add  that  he  says:  "There  can 
be  no  authority  exercised  in  his  [Christ's]  Church  which  is  not 
conferred  immediately  by  him.  .  .  .  OflSce-bearers  receive  not 
from  the  Church,  but  from  Christ  himself.  ...  If  he  is  'called 
of  God  as  was  Aaron,'  he  must  have  his  call  directly  from  God 
without  the  intervention  of  a  third  party.  ...  It  is  the  imme- 
diate call  and  warrant  of  God  addressed  to  a  minister  that  give 
him  his  title  to  the  ministerial  oflSce."  He  says  afterwards, 
"there  is  needed  no  supernatural  call,"  but  the  context  shows 
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that  he  means  no  extraordinary  call  (in  the  full  and  high  sense 
of  that  term)  such  as  Paul  had.  Church  of  Christ,  Vol.  I.,  Pp, 
428,  429. 

To  conclude.  It  will  not  do  for  Presbjterians  to  disparage 
the  supernatural,  and  cherish  the  semi-rationalistic.  It  will  not 
do  to  deny  that  the  call  to  the  ministry  is  direct  from  the  Spirit^ 
and  hold  that  "by  the  laws  of  mind  conviction  can  only  come 
from  the  rational  operation  of  our  own  faculties."  It  will  not 
do  to  insist  on  a  sufficient  rule  of  faith,  and  reject  the  Almighty 
guide  who  teaches  us  our  way. 

Again.  We  must  not  deny  that  whenever  God  truly  calls,  he- 
can  and  does  make  the  called  to  hear.  We  must  not  hold  that 
gifts  always  determine  the  call,  as  well  positively  as  negatively; 
for  that  would  bring  into  the  pulpit  many  of  both  sexes  whom 
God  has  certainly  not  called  to  preach. 

Again.  We  must  not  encourage  any  man  to  enter  the  minis- 
try who  is  not  persuaded  internally  of  his  own  call  from  God. 
For  such  a  settled  conviction  that  the  King  Eternal  commissions 
him  to  this  specific  work  and  no  other,  it  will  not  do — it  is  most 
dangerous  and  wicked — to  substitute  any  persuasions  of  friends, 
election  by  the  Church,  or  favorable  judgment  of  the  Presby- 
tery. No  man  can  be  relied  on  to  abide  constantly  in  the  min- 
isterial calling  amidst  all  its  difficulties  and  discouragements, 
without  having  impressed  solemnly  upon  his  heart  and  conscience 
a  call  from  God  himself 

Again.  At  the  same  time,  we  may  preach  publicly  and  pri- 
vately about  the  dearth  of  ministers,  instructing  all  men,  both 
old  and  young,  relative  to  the  want  of  more  laborers  in  the  vine- 
yard, and  especially  urging  what  our  Saviour  commanded,  that 
we  pray  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  thrust  forth  such.  But  prayer 
for  a  blessing  of  course  implies  every  legitimate  effort  on  our 
part  to  obtain  it.  And  he  who  commanded  the  praj/ing  would 
not  forbid,  but  encourage  all  proper  efforts.  It  is  for  the  Lord 
to  call ;  but  he  does  not  despise,  but  honor  his  own  means.  And 
he  may  sometimes  make  known  his  call  in  one  way  and  some- 
times in  another,  sometimes  blessing  one  means  and  sometimes 
another,  though  still  ever  acting  as  the  sovereign  dispenser  of  all 
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gifts,  graces,  and  calls.  Yes !  and  we  may  not  only  as  indi- 
viduals signify  to  any  man  our  impressions  that  he  has  the  need- 
ful gifts  and  graces  and  call,  and  our  desires  to  see  him  serving 
the  Lord  and  his  Church  in  the  ministry,  hut  a  whole  Church 
may  urge  any  man,  whom  they  desire,  to  undertake  this  work ; 
and  a  Presbytery  may  of  their  own  motion  signify  to  any  man 
that  they  -consider  him  to  be  called.  The  call  from  God  is  indi- 
cated in  the  being  called  of  the  Church.  But  let  no  man  go 
forward  upon  any  such  intimations  of  his  duty  from  other  men 
without  having  in  his  own  soul  the  settled  conviction  that  it  is 
not  merely  man,  but  God  who  calls.  The  individual's  convic- 
tions do  not  necessarily  precede  those  of  the  Church ;  yet  let  us 
never  say  that  the  Church  may  testify  that  the  man  is  called  of 
God,  but  that  the  man  himself  can  give  no  such  testimony  lest 
he  prov-e  himself  fanatical  thereby. 

Again,  finally.   The  Holy  Ghost  is  a  Person,  and  he  works 
«imongst  men  both  mediately  through  the  word  and  also  directly 
and  immediately.     It  will  not  do  for  Presbyterians  to  say  that 
this  divine  Person  stands  at  a  distance  and  never  comes  near  to 
act  directly  on  our  souls.     That  he  uses  no  other  external  means 
•of  grace  but  such  as  himself  hath  ordained,  is  no  doubt  true. 
These  are  his  only  channels  of  grace  when  he  makes  use  of  any 
■channel  at  all.     But  we  may  not  confine  him  to  any  channels; 
we  may  not  assert  that  he  acts  always  through  the  word  and  by 
the  Church.     We  are  not  to  disparage  the  word,  the  only  and 
flufiicient  rule  of  faith  and  practice;  but  we  may  not  exalt  the 
rule  over  the  guide,  the  word  over  the  Spirit  who  indicted  it. 
Nor  so  long  as  those  inward  monitions  which  claim  to  be  imme- 
diately from  the  Spirit  are  found  to  be  in  concurrence  with  the 
word,  can  there  be  any  danger  of  their  leading  to  fanatical 
abuses.     The  word  is  our  only  rule,  but  sometimes  negatively 
and  not  positively.     It  cannot  furnish  the  man  called  to  preach 
with  positive  and  specific  directions  to  him  on  that  point.     We 
need  a  guide.     We  do  well  to  pray  for  the  Holy  Ghost  to  lead 
«is  into  all  truth  and  duty.     And  where  the  word  cannot  give  us 
any  specific  directions,  He  can  and  oftentimes  does  direct  us  by 
amparting  "a  sense  of  duty."     lie  can  and  he  does  by  his  ordi- 
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nary  operations  direct  us  in  the  right  way  when  we  are  greatly 
perplexed,  so  that  we  learn  to  prize  not  only  the  instructions  of 
the  word,  but  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  also.  All  believers 
may  ask  and  receive  his  guidance  touching  all  the  avocations  of 
life;  yes,  and  touching  their  minutest  actions  and  undertakings. 
It  may  be  said,  of  course,  that  God  calls  his  children  to  the 
common  occupations  of  life  as  truly  as  to  the  ministry ;  and  we 
add,  that  he  even  calls  them  to  walk  on  the  one  side  or  the  other 
side  of  the  street  as  they  go  to  their  various  occupations  every 
day.  He  does  rule  and  direct  the  little  as  truly  as  the  great 
affairs  of  our  life.  Yet  a  broad  distinction  should  be  made 
between  the  affairs  of  common  life  where  Christ  rules  as  sove- 
reign arbiter  and  the  concerns  of  the  Church  which  is  his  peculiar  • 
kingdom,  so  that  the  call  whereby  he  summons  any  man  to  hold 
office  in  that  kingdom,  and  above  all  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
salvation,  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  most  solemn  ajid  peculiar. 
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^^  Silverwood :  A  Book  of  Memories ;"  ''^  Beechenhrook:  A 
Rhyme  of  the  War;''  ^^  Old  Song  and  New."  By  Mrs. 
MAiiaARET  J.  Preston. 


:> 


Some  children  once,  in  compliment  to  Sweden's  unrivalled 
songstress,  Jenny  Lind,  named  for  her  their  pet  mocking-bird; 
but  when  informed,  to  their  chagrin,  that  thej  had  perpetrated 
a  misnomer,  as  only  the  male  mocking-bird  sings,  changed  the 
name  to  Jemmy  Lind. 

Shall  we  accept  this  fact  from  nature,  as  a  significant  hint, 
that  the  noblest  strains  of  which  bird-voice  is  capable,  being 
uttered  exclusively  by  the  male  mocking-bird,  should  also  by 
consequence  belong  exclusively  to  the  male  minstrel  of  the 
human  species  ?  and  that,  because  too,  the  mocking-bird  has  no 
peer  in  his  powers  of  song,  no  other  bird  should  presume  to 
sing?  or,  that  because  there  is  but  one  Milton,  there  should  be 
allowed  to  none  other  utterance  in  verse?  And  yet,  many 
prefer  the  notes,  albeit  by  writers  adjudged  inferior,  of  the 
nightingale — both  sexes,  too,  which  sing  with  equal  melody  and 
power ;  and  even  Audubon  seems  to  deem  it  necessary  to  assert 
his  favorite  mock-bird's  sometimes  questioned  right  to  the  title 
of  "King  of  Song;"  and  some  would  prefer  to  any  other  lay, 
that  of  the  matin-lark,  rousing  and  quickening  them  to  day-duty. 

All  ears  are  not  sufficiently  acute  or  cultivated  to  detect,  in 
the  elaborate  evolutions  of  the  mock-bird's  notes,  those  which, 
by  imitation,  they  would  represent  and  embody.  Ofttimes, 
something  simpler  proves  more  soothing — more  gratefully  medi- 
cinal for  some  "mind's  disease."  The  head  may  approve,  the  ear 
be  pleased,  but  ah  !  the  heart  will  take  it  in?  So  that,  though 
it  might  be  a  reflection  on  our  critical  taste  to  withhold  from  the 
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mock-bird  his  title  of  chief-singer,  yet  on  our  own  hearts  would 
be  greater  reflection,  if  they  refused,  in  spite  of  all  higher  claims, 
to  acknowledge  what  is  sweetest  and  best  for  them.  Though 
the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton  stands  avowedly  the  first  of  poems, 
yet  until  every  one  confesses  to  love  and  read  it  more  than  any 
other,  and  that  it  does  more  for  his  head  and  heart  than  do  all 
others,  we  will  not  agree  that  all  other  poems  have  no  mission, 
and  all  other  poets  no  ministry.  Some  strike  not  so  high  a  note 
as  others,  but  strike  one  as  true,  one  that  goes  as  straightly  to 
the  heart  in  love  and  power;  and  woman  with  all  her  disabilities, 
with 

"No  cloistered  thought;  no  hours  uuwinuowed  of  care  ; 
No  days  hedged  in  from  interruption, 
And  withdrawn  inviolate  from  household  exigence," 

may  do,  and  therefore  not  refuse,  this  work.  For  that,  but  few 
"women  may  secure  that  exemption  from  domestic  toil  and  cares 
so  absolutely  necessary  for  art's  highest  development;  and  but 
that  one  woman,  Mrs.  Browning,  has  yet  reached  the  intellectual 
and  artistic  goal.  "Excelsior"  is  said  more  to  redeem  the  sex  from 
the  charge  of  mental  and  artistic  inferiority,  than  to  excuse  her 
who  will  not  condescend  to  utter  but  from  fame's  proudest  pin- 
nacle those  strains  that  might  penetrate  the  world's  great  heart 
and  make  it  better. 

Mrs.  Preston  gracefully  and  nobly  "accepts  the  situation," 
and  her  work.  For  a  woman — and  that  woman  a  wife,  mother, 
mistress,  hostess* — she  has  trilled  as  loud  and  full  and  clear  and 
perfect  a  song  as  one  in  these  engrossing,  absorbing  relations 
may  well  aspire  to  do.  If  it  is,  as  has  been  said,  a  shame  for  a  non- 
professional performer  to  play  too  well  on  the  pianoforte,  because 
inferred  the  expense  by  which  this  excellence  has  been  attained — 
the  neglect  of  so  many  duties  for  this  one  accomplishment,  so,  as 
to  the  writer  of  superior  verse,  (requiring  so  much  of  head  and 
heart,  of  time  and  attention,)  it  is  not  always  highest  commen- 
dation for  a  woman  to  be  called  a  great  poet ;  and  though  there 
are  exceptional  cases  to  this,  still  it  accords  to  woman's  credit 
even,  there  being  fewer  first-class  poets  among  her  sex,  than 
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among  men,  "ww),  if  they  have  not  more  time  in  the  aggregafte, 
at  least  have  it  less  disintegrated  and  interrupted  than  that  of 
woman,  ever  responding  to  the  constantly  requiring  claiois  (/f 
her  household.  Even  Mrs.  Preston,  however  partially  or  specially 
exempt  from  these  recurring  requirements  appertaining  to  the 
lot  anfd  circumstances  of  most  women,  whether  they  take  pen  in 
hand  or  not,  seems  to  feel  an  apology  incumbent  upon  her  for 
appropriating  a  little  time  to  cull  the  (lowers  of  Poesy,  which  sb« 
does  thus  beautifully : 

"Day-duty  done — Pve  idled  forth  to  get 
An  hour's  light  pastime  in  the  shady  lanes, 
And  here  and  there  have  plucked,  with  careless  paiai«, 
These  wayside  waifs,  sweetbrier  and  violet, 
And  such-like  simple  things." 

As  the  old  lady,  when  the  clergyman  inquired  of  her  by  what 
sermon  she  had  been  converted,  replied,  *' Bless  you,  sir,  by  no 
sermon  at  all;  it  was  by  the  textT — so,  before  perusing  Mrs- 
Preston's  book,  its  dedication  won  us  over  to  it.  Then,  her 
"apology" — for  it  seems  she  felt  necessary  a  formal  apology  for 
her  temerity  in  perpetrating  poetry — would  surely  disarm  the 
sharpest  and  severest  of  male  critics.  The  following  will  show 
its  animus: 

"  'What  right  hast  thou  to  chirp  V  I  asked  a  bird 
Whose  slender  trill  I  caught  among  the  trees. 

The  twitterer,  at  my  word. 
Paused  : — (yet  I  missed  no  note  :) — '  Within  the  valf» 
Are  mates  of  mine,'  he  piped,  'for  whom  the  lark 
Soars  with  a  song  too  distant,  yet  who  lovo 
My  quiet  cooings  in  the  leafy  dark: 
For  them,  not  //tec,  I  fill  our  nested  grove; 
Keep  thou  thine  ear  for  lark  and  nightingale.'  " 

This  modest  apology  (modesty  generally  indicating  merit) 
might  have  in  a  measure  prepared  us  for  the  regalement  of  taste 
and  feeling,  the  ministration  to  heart  and  intellect,  that  Vere  to 
follow. 

When  we  first  heard  of  Mrs.  Preston, — it  was  before  she  had 
become  an  author, — we  received  the  information  that  she  was 
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addicted  to  Greek  and  Latin,  and  to  making  verses.  Since  that 
lime,  her  published  works  evince  her  no  "prentice-hand"  in  the 
latter  employment,  and  her  classical  studies  have  served  to  pre- 
pare the  rich  soil  of  her  mind  for  the  rare  fruit  it  has  given  to 
♦he  world  of  letters. 

^^ Silverwood :  A  Book  of  Memories^''  had  a  fair  success  for 
a  first  effort,  and,  for  a  book,  not  at  all  competing  with  those  of 
the  sensational  school.  It  was  followed  by  '' Beechenhrooh:  A 
Rhyme  of  the  War^''  written  while  the  conflict  was  pending 
between  North  and  South.  Although  this  more  ambitious  and 
deservedly  more  popular  effort  might  have  prepared  us  for  *'  Old 
Song  and  Neiv^''  yet  it  did  not.  The  theme  was  too  modern, 
the  events  too  recent,  and  too  pregnant  with  bitter  associations, 
harrowing  us  with  pictures  of  that  cruel  past.  Neither  the 
poet's  power  nor  mission  was  fairly  tested  by  that  sad,  gloomy 
poem;  then  the  anapaestic  measure,  with  its  "here  we  go  uppy 
and  uppy,"  etc.,  is  not  to  our  taste;  but  there  are  some  true 
heart-bursts  in  it  nevertheless.  That  "Slain  in  Battle"  might 
"draw  tears  from  eyes,  albeit  unused  to  weep;"  and  what  heart 
would  not  throb  at  such  a  grand  stanza  as  this? 

''  Again  aid  again  the  reverberant  sound 
Is  fearfully  felt  in  the  tremulous  ground  ; 
Again  and  again  on  their  senses  it  thrills 
Like  thunderous  echoes  astray  in  the  hills." 

But  in  regard  to  ^'' Beechenhrook,''  although  the  ^^  Round 
Table"  concedes  that  "it  is  not  absolutely  trash,  and  quite  an 
advance  on  the  majority  of  Southern  verse,"  it  is  evident  it  does 
not  really  mean  to  "damn  it  with  faint  praise,"  for  that  peri- 
odical goes  on  to  say,  "even  we  of  the  North,  who  are  not 
tainted  by  that  sombre  fanaticism,  that  sees  no  good  in  Naza- 
reth, may  find  in  it  much  to  admire  and  applaud."  After  that, 
Mrs.  Preston,  you  may  live!  But,  said  critic,  though  alive  to 
some  of  your  merits  in  the  Queen's  English,  is  death  upon  your 
Latin.  Why,  man,  don't  you  know  that  any  default  there,  must  be 
"mistake  of  printer"?  Why  Latin  is  the  lady's  vernacular,  so 
to  speak!  She  has  lived  among  classic  shades  all  her  life;  the 
daughter  of  the  president  of  a  college,  and  the  wife  of  a  profes- 
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8or,  she  has  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  masters  of  Latinity,  has  *'Rud- 
diman's"  at  hfer  tongue's  tip,  and  knows  her  Horace  by  heart! 
Some  of  your  colleges  will  yet  be  trying  to  bribe  her  to  be  your 
president,  and  teach  your  future  Grants  and  Lincolns  Latin. 
" Beech enbroolc,"  if  it  has  done  no  more,  has  at  least  shown  New 
England  (as  is  the  patronising  prophecy  of  a  Yankee  critic)  that 
we  are  going  to  undertake  our  "intellectual  emancipation  and 
be  no  longer  dependent  on  New  England  for  poetry,  as  well  as 
piety,  politics,  and  prints."  Although  not  left  for  Mrs.  Preston 
to  strike  the  first  note  of  triumph  for  our  intellectual  manumis- 
sion, when  a  Poe,  a  Simms,  a  Welby,  and  many  others,  have 
long  ago  pealed  such  as  have  before  this  reverberated  from  the 
cliffs  of  old  England,  still  she  stands  among  the  foremost  of 
those  who,  during  the  war  and  since  its  sad  termination,  have 
evinced  that  the  Southern  mind  is  tfue  to  its  finest  instincts  of 
highest  art,  which  will  be  more  and  more  developed  as  we  have 
peace  within  our  borders;  for  our  Sunny  South  is  surely  redolent 
of  all  the  charming  influences  conducive  to  poetic  inspiration — 
her  climate,  her  scenery,  her  flowers  and  fruits  and  vines,  her 
heroic  past,  her  martyred  heroes.  Mrs.  Preston's  theme,  the 
war,  was  premature.  Years,  centuries,  will  increase  its  in- 
terest and  value  for  the  poet's  pen  and  the  painter's  brush. 
When  our  glorious  land  purifies  herself  from  this  thick  scum  on 
her  surface,  then  will  she  be,  in  connection  with  her  past  "Iliad 
of  woes,"  fit  theme  for  the  immortal  epic  of  some  living  Homer. 
So,  "Beechenbrook"  did  not  quite  prepare  us  for  "Old  Song 
and  New,"  the  latest,  but  we  trust  not  the  last  gift  to  us  from 
our  gifted  countrywoman;  for  Mrs.  Preston,  in  "Old  Song  and 
New,"  evidently  feels  more  than  ever  her  mission,  feels  that  for 
her  one  talent  she  is  accountable — that  she  may  not  hide  in  a 
napkin  or  under  a  bushel  any  trust  committed  to  her  by  her 
Lord.  True,  her  woman's  nature  may  shrink  from  publicity,  as 
what  true  woman's  nature  does  not?  Even  though  she  sit  "by 
the  fireside,"  it  is  not  pleasant  to  her  sensibilities  to  hear  "the 
nations  praising  her,  far  off;"  but  this  and  more  must  she  bide, 
if  to  her  Lord's  sum^ns,  like  the  young  child  of  whom  the 
Scriptures  tell  us,  she  would  answer :  "  Here  am  I !"     "  Here  am 
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I"  to  do  what  thou  biddest  me  to  do;  no  matter  how  averse  to 
taste,  to  sensibility,  to  preconceived  notions  anJ  prejudices — 
once,  let  my  heart  hear  that  voice,  loud  as  thunder,  yet  soft  as 
the  zephyr.  Oh  !  let  me,  by  every  test,  by  every  monition,  by 
faith,  by  prayer,  be  sure,  without  sign  or  shadow  of  doubt,  that 
it  is  God's  voice  telling  me  what  to  do,  and  by  his  help  then 
will  I  do  it  to  the  best  of  my  endeavor  and  ability.  Surely  that 
voice  has  spoken  to  Mrs.  Preston  !  Surely  the  angel  has  said 
unto  her  "Write"!  Write  for  your  species,  your  sex,  your 
country,  your  God.  With  weeping,  blushing,  fearing,  trembling, 
as  is  her  woman's  nature,  she  has  done  so;  and  though  with  firm 
and  masculine  power  she  wields  the  pen,  yet  are  its  efforts  soft 
and  gentle  and  womanly  for  all  that.  / 

In  "Old  Song  and  New"  she  gives  us  poems  from  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek.  The  first  poem,  "  Ruth  in  the  Land  of  Moab,"  albeit  in  ar- 
tistic skill  excelling,  strikes  our  fancy  perhaps  less  than  any  other 
in  the  book.  Her  history  cut  ofi'so  abruptly — why?  We  want  more 
of  it.  lluth  makes  a  very  "poor  mouth,"  as  the  saying  is;  and 
we  have  heard  so  many  of  these  since  the  war,  that  the  sad  mono- 
tone of  each  individual,  who  insists  upon  pouring  into  your  ear  his 
experience,  is  becoming  monotonously  wearisome ;  and  now  Ruth's 
catching  us  by  the  button-hole  and  telling  us  hers,  is  just  too 
much.  Why  could  not  the  artist  have  given  her  to  us  also  in 
her  beautiful  womanhood's  dawning  prosperity  among  the  golden 
wheat?  Perchance  old  "Boaz"  was  in  the  way;  but  Henry 
Timrod,  that  painter-poet,  did  not  mind  that;  nor  did  the  author 
of  the  "Seasons;"  it  is  the  poet's  especial  excellence  to  make 
serviceable  and  pliable  to  his  art  the  seemingly  impossible.  We 
wanted  to  hear  from  Ruth  when  about  to  become  Mrs.  Boaz,  a 
happier  strain,  even,  perhaps,  something  in  the  way  of  an  Epi- 
thalamium.  Through  a  number  of  these  Hebrew  song-poems 
we  go.  "The  Daughter  of  the  Gileadite,"  Zanone,  with  her 
beautiful  name,  Ave  have  first.  Then,  we  have  "The  Grief- of 
Bathsheba,"  "TheChoice  of  Barzillai,"  "Michal,"  "The  Royal 
Preacher,"  " The  Lament  of  J6ab,"  "The  Writing  of  the  King," 
all  being  extensively  copied  into  the  religious  periodicals  of  the 
day.     But  to  our  credit  or  not  be  it  spoken — we  do  not  affect 
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either  her  Hebrew  or  Greek  song  as  much  we  do  her  "Ballad 
and  Other  Verse."  We  confess  especially  to  becoming  wearied 
with  these  stale  old  Greek  and  Latin  stories,  by  each  successive 
poet  rehearsed,  rehashed.  "Nought  is  so  tedious  as  3, twice-told 
i2\Q''— twice  told!  twice  two  hundred  times  !  Their  moral,  too, 
is  often  more  than  suspiciously  bad,  and  their  language  not 
always  unexceptionable.  Witness,  but  to  denounce,  in  the  very 
first  of  these  Greek  stories,  Alcyond's  mad  marine-suicide.  Read, 
but  to  reprimand,  such  infidel  raving  as  this: 

"  0  my  lord,  rny  lord,  my  life  ! 
IJetter  to  me  than  all  the  dwellers  in  heaven — 
I  die  without  thee  !" 

But  there  is  plenty  of  nineteenth  century  wickedness  for  us  to 
read,  without  any  raked  up  from  the  foul  pit  of  the  past. 

Then  there  is  that  other  old  musty  fossil,  "Rhodop^'s  Sandal," 
that  we  have  had  ding-donged  into  our  ears  ever  since  they  were 
saluted  by  Cinderella's  glass-slipper — that  even  Miss  Thackeray 
will  not  allow  to  rest,  but,  raked  up  from  the  cineritious  past, 
makes  step  forth  again  "new  soled  and  toed."  Mrs.  Preston  is 
mercifully  brief  in  this  her  measurement  of  old-shoe,  that  Morris 
in  his  "Earthly  Paradise"  has  made  almost  a  whole  book  about. 
No!  even  if  we  were  going  forth  as  a  bride,  we  would  seriou&ly 
demur  to  the  "luck"  that  this  same  "old  shoe  flung  after  us" 
would  bring  to  us  and  ours.  So  many,  on  these  old  rusty  things, 
have  harped  with  their  harps,  that  they  have  become  harsh  and 
grating  to  the  ear,  instead  of  ministering  to  it  melodious  music. 

Now,  in  painting,  where  the  field  is  more  limited,  these  old 
classics,  as  they  are  called,  may  be  more  allowably  used,  but 
even  then  he  must  possess  great  temerity  and  boldness  who  can 
presume  to  give  a  salient  stroke  or  vital  touch  where  the  grand 
old  masters  have  been  before  him.  A  little  of  presumption  we 
dare  to  think  it  savors,  for  modern  pen  or  even  pencil  to  attempt 
these  already  grandly  used  up  themes.  The  world  is  wide 
enough  and  teeming  with  themes  rich,  varied,  new.  Let  us 
leave  that  in  the  Old  World,  on  which  it  were  entirely  hopeless  in 
us  to  presume  we  can  compete  with  those  who  have  never  owned 
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a  rival,  and  from  the  nature  of  things  never  can;  and  strikeout 
something  in  this  new  land  of  ours  for  ourselves;  if  we  fail,  it 
will  be  less  as  imitators  than  originators.  Let  us  not  spin  that 
old  yarn  of  "Erinna's"  any  more,  but  begin,  with  unused  ma- 
terial, a  brand-new  web  for  ourselves,  and  make  it  a  classic,  or 
at  least  try  to.  Then,  from  Alpha  to  Omega,  it  will  stand  con- 
fessed an  original — not  a  copy. 

But,  threading  our  way  admiringly,  for  the  most  part,  through 
Mrs.  Preston's  book,  we  came  to  that  division  of  it  where  our 
admiration  is  unqualified.  The  trifling  verbal  slips  by  which  it 
may  be  amenable  to  hypercriticism  cannot,  to  any  unprejudiced 
mind,  affect  a  most  favorable  verdict  respecting  that  part  of  it 
entitled  "Ballad  and  Other  Verse;"  for  here  Mrs.  Preston  is  at 
home — her  heart  is  here.  And  oh!  what  a  noble  and  good  heart 
it  is,  as  expressed  through  some  of  these  lovely  poems!  *'The 
Lady  Ilildegarde's  Wedding,"  what  a  gem  that  is!  How  the 
true  woman's  heart  and  faith  and  hope  are  shown,  when  her 
bridegroom  tarried  and  she  went  up  alone  to  the  chancel  rails, 
knowing  in  her  heart,  if  alive,  he  would  come  there!  Her 
"Dumb  Poet" — let  its  last  stanzas  speak: 

**  He  lives  his  Poem ;  day  by  day 
Its  choric  chiino  his  thought  engages; 
And  songs  of  hope  are  stored  away 
Within  the  future's  uncut  pages. 

Oh!  my  Dumb  Poet,  in  whose  soul 
Love  still  the  mystic  psalm  rehearses, 
Make  thou  mine  open  heart  thy  scroll, 
A.nd  fill  It  with  thy  marvellous  verses." 

\\\  her  "Alone"  what  could  be  more  exquisite  than  this: 

*'  'Little  trembler,  no, — 
You  shall  not  go  untended.    Christ  himself 
Has  travelled  the  pathway  through,  and  made  it  bright; 
And  now  He  leaves  the  seraph  songs  a  little, 
To  come  and  hold  my  tender  baby's  hand  ; 
And  just  outside  the  dusk — (some  call  it  death) — 
Ho  waits  to  bear  you  past  the  shady  places.' 
....  And  from  her  mouth,  asbened  to  deathlinesa. 
Faltered  consent  articulate,  which  to  him 
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Whose  ear  caught  at  its  broken  meaning,  seemed 
The  first,  faint  trial-note  of  that  glad  song 
Which  the  sweet  baby- voice  should  sing  forever." 

Her  muse  on  patriotic  subjects  soars  sublimely.  What  could  be 
finer  than  "The  Color  Bearer?"  And  of  all  the  eulogies  in  prose  and 
verse  that  have  been  pronounced  upon  Robert  E.  Lee  from  North 
to  South,  from  East  to  West,  in  Europe  and  America,  what  one 
can  bear  the  palm  over  Mrs.  Preston's  *'Gone  Forward  "  ?  Ye&I 
theri3  her  muse  has  won,  has  triumphed  there  above  all  competi- 
tors;  she  wears  her  crown  of  laurel  and  of  bay.  This  noble 
poem  we  would  have  read  and  reread;  therefore  we  here  insert 
*'Gone  Forward": 


Yes,  "Let  the  tent  be  struck."     Victorious  morning 

Through  every  crevice  flashes  in  a  day 
Magnificent  beyond  all  earth's  adorning: 

The  night  is  over,  wherefore  should  he  stay  ? 

And  wherefore  should  our  voices  choke  to  say, 
"The  General  has  gone  forward  ?" 

II. 

Life's  foughten  field  not  once  beheld  surrender ; 

But  with  superb  endurance,  present,  past. 
Our  pure  commander,  lofty,  simple,  tender, 

Through  good,  through  ill,  held  his  high  purpose  fast, 

Wearing  his  armor  spotles" — till  at  last 
Death  gave  the  final  ^'  Foricard!'^ 

III. 

All  hearts  grew  sudden  palsied.     Yet  what  said  he, 
Thus  summoned  ?  "■Let  the  tent  be  struck/**  for  when 

Did  call  of  duty  fail  to  find  him  ready 
Nobly  to  do  his  work  in  sight  of  men, 
For  God's  love  and  his  country's  sake;  and  then 
To  watch,  wait,  or  go  forward  ? 

IV. 

We  will  not  weep — we  dare  not.  Such  a  story 
As  his  grand  life  writes  on  the  century's  years 

Should  crowd  our  bosoms  with  a  flush  of  glory, 
That  manhood's  type  supremcst  that  appears 
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Our  South  has  shown  to  the  ages.     Nay,  no  tears 
For  him  who  has  gone  forward  ! 

V. 

Gone  for^'ard  !    Whither?   Where  thff  marshalled  legions, 
Christ's  well-worn  soldiers,  from  their  conflicts  cease : 

Where  Faith's  true  Red-Cross  Knights  repose  in  regions 
Thick  studded  with  the  calm  white  tents  of  peace — 
Thither  right  joyful  to  accept  release, 
The  General  has  gone  forward  ! 

We  must  be  candid  and  say,  we  are  no  admirer  of  "sonnets" 
ill  the  general,  or  of  Mrs.  Preston's  in  the  particular.  The 
thought  or  gist  "cribbed,  cabined  and  confined"  within  its  con- 
yentional  fourteen  lines,  always  brings  up  the  lament  of  Sterne's 
Starling,  *'I  can't  get  out!"  At  least,  seldom  or  never  can  we 
got  into  it.  Well,  if  we  could,  it  would  not  often  be  worth  all 
the  trouble.  Mrs.  Preston's  muse  demanijs  sea-room,  as  does 
almost  every  sensible  muse  that  ever  we  heard  tell  of.  No 
wonder  Petrarch  failed  to  move  Laura's  obdurate  heart  by  his 
sonnet-missiles.  Our  own  Paul  Ilayne  has  made  a  whole  book 
of  them ;  but  even  a  popular  young  poet  can't  make  them  palat- 
able to  popular  taste. 

Mrs.  Preston,  in  the  morally  sublime,  is  at  times  grand — 
grand  as  she  or  any  one  else  ever  well  can  be.  But,  in  the  de- 
votional— the  spiritual — when  her  life's  experience  is  deeper, 
intenser,  perhaps  sadder,  she  will  reach  beyond  where  she  has 
cTcr  yet  gone.  She  will  scale  higher  heights,  and  soar  over 
loftier  pinnacles,  where,  in  the  pure  empyrean,  she  will  have 
those  visions  of  glory  and  of  God  that  it  hath  not  yet  entered 
iiito  her  heart  to  conceive  of.     In  her  own  laniniage, 

"  There  she'll  breathe  the  strengthening  essence 
Of  a  purer,  loftier  clime  ; 
There  she'll  learn  sublimer  lessons 
Than  from  all  the  stores  of  time." 

We  want  these  beautiful  poems  to  be  read,  and  not  to  be 
stowed  away  on  the  shelf — we  would  that  they  might  do  their 
benign  work  of  purification  and  refinement.  We  want  these 
sweet  utterances  to   penetrate  the  hearts  of  our  people — they 
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need  more  of  tbis  sanitary  literature.  We  have  a  true  poet, 
right  here  in  our  Southern  land;  one  indigenous  to  the  soil;  one 
to  the  "manor  born ;"  one  who  feels  how  influential  and  how  noble 
is  her  work.  She  is  fitting  herself  for  it  more  and  more,  by 
study,  by  thought,,  by  prayer.  Give  her  appreciation  and  en- 
couragement, which  wiH  be  to  her  help  and  hope.  Nerve  her 
hands  and  strengthen  her  heart  for  this  task  of  God's  appointing. 
She  feels  it  no  light  thing  to  be  a  poet  or  interpreter  of  nature, 
art,  and  God.  Give  her  an  audience.  She  would  speak  to  the 
universe's  heart;  but  especially  would  she  speak  to  the  hearts  of 
those  of  her  own  household,  the  people  of  her  own  stricken 
South, 

She  will  yet  do  more  for  the  land  she  loves  so  well.  She  has 
been  and  is  still  depressed  by  "the  times."  When  it  goes  better 
with  us,  she  will  leave  her  classic  shades  more  frequently,  and 
goinor  forth  into  the  broad  field  of  nature  illustrate  her  more 
fully  and  variedly  than  she  has  ever  yet  done — nature  amongst 
us  in  her  own  primeval  and  southern  character,  our  lofty  moun- 
tains, our  vast  prairies,  our  mighty  rivers,  our  tall  forests,  our 
romantic  everglades,  our  picturesque  lagoons.  She  will  give 
*'new  beauty  to  the  eye,  and  new  music  to  the  ear."  Her  trial- 
notes  have  told  us,  that,  when  her  song  reaches  its  maximum  of 
power,  she  will  carry  us  at  her  own  sweet  will,  up 

Beauty's  ascendinij^  stops  that  lead  to  God. 


:* 


^^  Seed- Truths;  or^  Bible  Views  of  Mind,  Morals,  and  Religion. 
.  By  PiiARCELLUS  CiiURCTT,  D.  I).     New  York:  Sheldon  &  Co., 
No.  Gil  Broadway.     1871." 

The  author's  design  throughout  this  neat  little  volume  is  to 
servo  his  readers  with  an  "interior  view"  of  the  Bible,  so  as  to 
illustrate  the  principles  in  which  certain  "anomalies"  of  the 
sacred  word  "and  our  present  experiences  alike  cohere."  His 
plan  as  delineated  by  himself,  is,  "first,  to  sketch  the  Bible  man 
in  his  mental,  moral,  and  religious  characteristics;  and  then  to 
trace  him  out  in  the  states,  transitions,  and  histories  recorded  of 
him  in  Scripture;  and  showing  at  the  same  time  their  agreement 
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"with  what  we  are,  what  our  forefathers  have  been,  and  what  our 
posterity  is  to  be  to  the  end  of  time."  The  whole  amounting 
just  to  this:  that  human  ilature  being  the  same  in  all  ages,  the 
inspired  volume  is  adapted  to  it  as  such — no  very  new  discovery. 
Dr.  Church  feels,  however,  that  he  has  a  complaint  to  lodge 
against  a  commonly  perverted  view  of  human  nature.  He  ex- 
presses his  mind  thus:  "  It  is  usual,  in  our  systems  of  education, 
to  detach  the  science  of  mind,  morals,  and  natural  theology  from 
revelation,  and  treat  them  on  the  basis  of  consciousness,  our 
relations,  or  the  evidences  of  design  which  we  see  around  us. 
What  is  thus  acquired,  on  merely  human  grounds  of  evidence,  is 
preparatory  to  the  study  of  the  Bible.  The  divinity  student, 
after  being  drilled  in  the  study  of  man  as  conducted  by  the 
schools,  is  put  to  interpreting  the  word  of  God,  as  a  Chinese 
lady  is  put  to  walking  after  her  feet  have  been  crippled  in  iron 
shoes.  His  mental  muscles  are  indurated  into  a  form,  in  judg- 
ing of  the  man  of  the  Bible,  to  compel  him  to  be  thus  and  not 
otherwise;  or  to  be  a  puppet  of  the  schools,  rather  than  a  piece 
of  God's  handiwork.  The  young  preacher  must  have  a  strong 
decoction  of  philosophy,  just  a  little  tinctured  with  revelation, 
and  then  be  sent  abroad  to  give  the  mixture  to  the  sheep  and 
lambs  of  Christ's  flock."  Exactly  what  this  means  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say.  Perhaps  it  is  cleared  up  a  little  by  the  ques- 
tions that  immediately  follow  the  above  extract:  *'But,  can  the 
philosophical  man  act  the  part  of  the  Bible  man?  Is  there  any- 
thing in  a  metaphysical  Adam,  or  a  metaphysical  new  man  in 
Christ,  to  meet  the  description  of  Moses  or  the  apostles  ?"  We, 
however,  get  nearer  to  his  meaning,  when  he  says,  further  on," 
"No  honest  pupil  can  compare  the  scierfce  of  man,  as  studied  on 
merely  natural  grounds,  with  what  he  reads  of  the  race  in  the 
Bible,  without  feeling  that  there  are  grave  and  inexplicable  dis- 
crepancies; there  must  be  something  in  human  nature  that  phi- 
losophy has  not  reached,  or  the  Bible  must  be  given  up  as  -a 
revelation  from  God."  No  believer  in  revelation  ever  doubted 
the  impossibility  of  man's  becoming  fully  acquainted  with  him- 
self unless  under  the  guidance  of  inspiration.  But  this  certainty 
does  not  render  nugatory  the  decisions  of  mental  science,  and 
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shut  us  up  to  the  necessity  of  confining  our  self-studies  to  the 
examples  of  Bible  character,  or  to  the  expositions  of  Bible  doc- 
trine. Nor  do  we  admit  that  the  teachings  of  sober  philosophy 
are  inconsistent  with  those  of  the  purest  spiritual  theology.  On 
the  contrary,  they  reciprocally  throw  light  upon  each  other.  As 
regards  the  doctrine  of  sin,  of  a  Redeemer,  of  the  precise 
relations  of  the  fallen  race  to  God,  together  with  the  nature  of 
the  hope  of  its  restoration,  the  "wisdom  of  this  world"  has 
nothing  authoritatively  to  say.  In  short,  the  moral  side  of  man, 
in  all  those  its  aspects  which  exhibit  him  as  a  candidate  for  a 
blessed  eternity,  or  as  exposed  to  a  dreadful  perdition,  is  alone 
fully  exposed  to  view  in  the  Scriptures.  But  even  here,  whilst 
philosophy  can  help  us  to  no  important  discoveries^  it  may  help 
us  to  much  corroborative  testimony;  and,  as  to  the  intellectual 
powers  abstractedly  considered,  this  same  philosophy  has  much 
to  add  to  the  suggestions  of  holy  writ.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
propriety  in  endeavoring  to  antagonize  the  science  of  mind  and 
the  revelations  of  God's  word,  as  if  truth  were  two  and  not 
essentially  one.  Our  author  seems  to  do  this,  and  yet  he  cannot 
altogether  mean  it;  for  he  says,  "the  Bible  view  of  man,  as 
acted  upon  by  two  worlds,  is  not  without  a  certain  kind  of 
response  from  philosophy."  He  has,  however,  exposed  himself 
to  the  charge  of  superficialness  at  this  point,  and  to  the  grave 
charge  of  identifying  Bible  truth  with  a  certain  sort  of  mysti- 
cism. 

The  author  begs  leave  "  to  hint,  as  the  result  of  fifty  years* 
reflection  on  the  subject,  that  orthodoxy,  to  retain  its  hold  on 
the  restless  thought  of  the  age  that  is  and  is  to  come,  must 
look  for  a  more  interior  'and  untrammelled  examination  of  the 
word.  .  .  .  The  exterior  view  makes  the  primeval  man  holy  in 
his  creation ;  the  interior  finds  him  innocent  and  upright,  and 
the  candidate  for  a  virtue  and  holiness  to  be  acquired  by  trial. 
The  exterior  ascribes  his  fall  to  an  outward  tempter;  the  interior 
finds  in  his  doubt,  appetite,  aesthetical  nature,  and  various  specific 
impulses,  a  basis  for  temptation  apart  from  extraneous  malign 
influence.  The  exterior  makes  depravity  total;  the  interior 
makes  it  the  extinction  of  spiritual  Hfe,  or  life  in  God,  but  not 
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of  natural  conscience  and  conservative  qualities."  There  are 
other  "exteriors"  and  "interiors"  enumerated,  most  of  which, 
like  the  above,  are  common-place,  and  one  or  two  of  them  some- 
what unintelligible.  We  are  free  to  say,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  vagueness  (to  make  the  least  objection)  of  many  of  the 
statements  of  this  book,  it  is  a  very  readable  volume,  and  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  very  suggestive,  even  striking,  thoughts 
that  are  out  of  the  common  rut.  We  commend  its  twenty-five 
brief  chapters  of  "seed-truths"  to  the  perusal  of  such  of  our 
readers  as  are  desirous  of  informing  themselves  with  respect  to 
an  important  line  of  religious  thought,  and  who  would  get  them- 
selves stirred  up  to  think  (whether  with  the  author  or  against 
him)  on  matters  deserving  of  profound  reflection. 


Prophetic  Imperialism;  or^  The  Prophetic  J'Jntail  of  Imperial 
Power.  By  Joseph  L.  Lord,  of  the  Boston  Bar.  New  York: 
Ilurd  and  Houghton.  Cambridge:  Riverside  Press.  1871. 
Pp.  9G. 

This  little  volume  is  brought  out  in  the  best  style  of  the  prin- 
ter's art,  and  is  not  wanting  in  the  attractions  of  refined  culture 
and  a  devout  spirit,  which  we  must  accord  to  its  author.  We 
are  glad  that  it  is  not  a  political  document,  proposing  to  substi- 
tute the  political  autocrat  for  the  rule  of  a  democracy,  albeit 
the  latter,  when  absolved  from  the  restraints  of  a  written  consti- 
tution, and  of  moral  principle,  might  be,  as  we  often  feel  that 
it  is,  a  worse  tyrant  than  Nero. 

"It  is  the  peculiar  ofiice  of  imperial  power,"  says  this  author, 
"to  preside  over  all  other,  even  all  other  kingly  forms  of  gov- 
ernmental power,  and  not  like  other  forms  over  the  members  of 
particular  Communities.  It  is  a  kingdom  of  kingdoms,  whose 
proper  subjects  are  the  kings  and  nations,  the  pri/ices  and  nobles, 
the  rulers  and  judges  and  great  men  of  the  earth."  "'Thou,  0 
king,  art  a  king  of  kings.'  These  are  the  words  which  describe 
imperial  power,  according  to  the  divine  idea^j  It  is  kingship 
over  the  kings,  and  lordship  over  the  lords  of  the  earth."  P.  20. 
*'In  a  word,  imperial  power  is  the  grand  keynote  of  all  forms  of 
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human  government."  *'It  was  a  good  and  perfect  gift."  "It  i& 
God's  own  method.  It  is  the  way  God  reigns  himself."  "Its 
only  repositories  of  whom  we  have  any  account  are  the  first  man 
Adam,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  his  three  great  imperial  successors; 
and  the  second  man  Adam,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  the  Lord  from 
heaven." 

"It  was  given  to  Adam  before  his  fall."  ."Let  us  make 
man,"  etc.,  "and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the 
sea,  and  over  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over 
all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon 
the  earth." 

"To  Nebuchadnezzar  God  gave  not  only  the  same  dominio» 
in  every  particular  which  he  gave  to  Adam  in  his  innocence,  but 
dominion  also  wheresoever  the  sons  of  Adam  dwell  over  the 
whole  of  the  now  peopled-earth,  'wheresoever  the  children  of 
men  dwell,  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air:  into- 
thy  hand  hath  he  given  them,  and  made  thee  ruler  over  them- 
all.'  "  "The  gift  of  dominion  to  Nebuchadnezzar  far  exceeded 
the  gift  of  dominion  to  Adam  before  the  fall."  "It  was  a  good 
and  perfect  gift,  coming  directly  from  the  hands  of  God,"  "of 
divine  appointment  and  unlimited  extent,"  "wholly  absolute,  un- 
conditional, outright,"  "a  continuing  gift." 

But  Nebuchadnezzar  abused  the  gift,  "lifted  up  himself 
against  the  God  of  heaven,  and  walked  in  pride;"  and  was  driven 
forth  from  the  habitations  of  men  for  a  season ;  yet  had  the 
glory  of  his  kingdom  and  honor  and  brightness  returned  unto 
him.  And  Belshazzar,  his  son's  son,  sinned  against  heaven,  and 
his  kingdom  was  divided,  and  the  empire  passed  away.  But  the 
dominion  of  Persia  was  "grandly  imperial;"  and  so  was  the 
Grecian  under  Alexander,  but  yet  inferior.  Still  greater  was 
its  decadence  under  "imperial  iron  Rome,"  with  its  ten  toes, 
or  kingdoms,  "of  unimperial  clay."  ''^  And  if  unimperial^  then 
not  God^s  metJiody  but  mans ;  not  the  gift  of  God,  but  the  in- 
vention of  many  since  imperial  poiver  alone  is  in  the  gift  of 
God.''  "The  clay  represents  the  popular,  the  Germanic  and 
Slavonic  element." 

"The  present  divided  maladministration  of  imperial  power  is 
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to  reconcentrate  itself  in  the  hands  of  one  supreme  monarch 
over  all,  the  antichrist  of  prophecy."  "He  will  come  from  below, 
will  plant  the  tabernacles  of  his  palace  between  the  seas  in  the 
glorious  holj  mountain."     "He  will  make  war  upon  the  Lamb, 
when  His  feet  shall  stand  in  that  day  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives 
and  shall  be  overcome."     And  "with  the  fall  of  antichrist,  the 
last  and  greates.t  merely  human  repository  of  imperial  power  the 
earth  will   ever  see  will  pass  awaj."     "With  the  fall  of  anti- 
christ, this  imperial  gift  of  heaven  to  man,  forfeited  by  all  others 
and  abused  no  more,  will  revert  in  all  its  heaven-born  energy  and 
lustre  to  its  divine  Reversioner,  great  David's  greater  Son,  the 
First-begotten   of   the   dead."     "With   the    fall  of   antichrist, 
'many  (not  all,  but  many,)  among  the  sleepers  of  the  dust  of  the 
€arth  shall  awake:  these  (who  awake  at  this  time)  unto  everlast- 
ing life.'     They  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament, 
and  the  stars  forever  and  ever.     This  is  the  first  resurrection." 
It  will  bo  seen  from  these  extracts  that  this  little  volume  is 
an  exhibition,  with  some  novelties  in  the  mode  of  presentation, 
of  the  hypothesis  of  the  premillennial  advent  and  personal  reign 
on  the  earth  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  visible  form.     That 
which  is  peculiar  to  it  is  its  eulogy  of  imperial  power  as  the 
perfection  of  all  government  and  as  of  divine  appointment. 

The  first  grant  of  it  was  to  Adam  the  first  man  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  all  his  race,  who  lost  it,  we  suppose  the  author  would 
maintain,  by  his  own  sin.  But  Adam  never  did  exercise  imperial 
power;  never  ruled  through  kingly,  vice-regal,  or  other  subor- 
dinate rulers;  was  never,  so  far  as  history  informs  us,  an  em- 
peror at  all  over  his  race  during  the  930  years  of  his  life  ;  and  if 
he  never  was,  it  was  never  designed  that  he  should  be.  True, 
the  history  on  the  sacred  page  is  a  brief  one,  but  if  imperial 
power  wielded  by  him  was  so  great  a  boon,  and  so  peculiarly  a 
divine  appointment,  Scripture  would  not  have  been  silent.  The 
name  Adam  means  man,  and  it  was  to  man  that  this  dominion 
over  the  earth  and  the  creatures  below  him  was  granted.  And 
it  is  by  man  that  it  is  every  year  more  and  more  wielded  over 
the  beast  of  the  earth  and  the  fowls  of  heaven  and  the  fishes  of 
the  sea,  and  over  the  elements  of  nature  itself.    This  the  history 
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of  the  present  century  loudly  proclaims.  And  it  will  be  one' 
day,  and  now  is,  completely  and  supremely  exercised  by  that 
Man  whom  God  hath  ordained,  whose  human  nature  was  mys- 
teriously assumed  by  the  Second  Person  of  the  Godhead,  and 
•who,  from  his  mediatorial  throne,  with  the  sympathies  of  his 
human,  and  the  perfections  of  his  divine  nature,  rules  over  all. 
It  is  thus,  according  to  the  8th  Psalm,  and  the  apostle's  render- 
ing of  its  import  in  the  first  chs^pter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  that  God  has  in  fact  put  all  things  under  his  feet. 

It  had  been  promised  to  Abraham  that  kings  should  come  out 
of  his  loins,  Gen.  xvii.  6;  xxxv.  11;  and  it  had  been  made 
known  to  Moses  that  when  Israel  should  occupy  the  land  given 
to  them  they  would  desire  a  king,  and  regulations  for  this  kingly 
government  were  then  prescribed.  In  the  old  age  of  Samuel, 
the  people  in  their  restless  discontent  and  pride  rejected  the 
government  under  which  they  had  lived,  and  God  "gave  them 
then  a  king  in  his  anger."  But  it  was  the  design  of  God  that 
this  kingly  rule,  especially  in  the  family  of  David  their  second 
king,  should  be  the  representative  of  the  theocratic  government 
under  which  they  had  hitherto  lived,  and  that  this  king,  who 
exercised  a  royal,  but  not  an  imperial  power,  as  this  author 
defines  it,  should,  in  the  person  especially  of  David,  be  the  type 
of  the  Great  King  that  now  rules  from  the  mediatorial  throne, 
having  received  all  power,  chiefly  that  he  may  give  eternal  life 
to  as  many  as  God  has  given  him. 

As  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  his  second  example  of  the  good  and 
divine  gift  of  imperial  power,  he  was  indeed  a  man  of  great  en- 
terprise as  a  warrior  in  his  earlier  life,  and  one  who  enriched  his 
country  by  his  extensive  system  of  irrigation,  increased  its 
wealth  by  protecting  and  promoting  commerce,  and  its  mag- 
nificence by  the  cities  he  built  and  the  wonderful  works  he 
erected.  But  though  the  oriental  language  of  Scripture  gives 
him  a  universal  empire,  it  was  in  fact  limited  to  a  small  part  of 
the  earth's  surface,  and  to  a  small  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  never  was,  and  therefore  was 
never  intended  to  be,  a  universal  empire.  And  all  these  earthly 
kingdoms  at  the  best  are  but  symbols  of  that  spiritual  kingdom 
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of  the  Mediatorial  King,  who,  besides  ruling  in  his  providence 
through  human  agencies,  acts  directly  upon  the  heart  through 
the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  influences  are  to  work  those  great  and 
saving  changes  in  human  character,  through  which  alone  men 
are  brought  into  fellowship  with  God.  This  kind  of  power  has 
no  example  nor  appropriate  type  in  any  human  governnient,  be 
it  imperial,  regal,  or  republican,  and  least  of  all  in  that  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who,  despite  his  genius  and  grandeur,  is  held 
forth  in  the  Scriptures  as  a  man  of  overweening  pride,  of  cold 
and  relentless  cruelty;  impressed  sometimes  with  the  power  and 
greatness  of  the  true  God,  in  the  presence  of  the  wondrous 
miracles  that  he  could  not  gainsay ;  but  at  others  a  very  Dionysius, 
Domitian,  or  Nero,  rather  than  a  great  and  magnanioQous  ruler. 

May  it  not  be  that  this  yearning  after  the  visible,  sensible, 
and  material  in  the  kingdom  of  the  future;  after  the  visible 
throne,  person,  glory,  pomp,  retinue,  ofRcers,  and  ministers  of 
state;  after  this  earthly  temple,  earthly  metropolis  of  the  Great 
King,  whose  palace  here  and  presence,  as  to  his  human  nature, 
must  be  localized  in  some  abode  or  abodes  on  earth,  tends  to 
sensualize  and  weaken  rather  than  increase  the  believer's  faith, 
;ind  removes  from  him  something  of  that  peculiar  blessedness  to 
which  our  Saviour  alluded  when  he  said  to  Thomas,  "Thomas, 
because  thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed:  blessed  are  they 
that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed"  ?  Yet  we  all  do  look, 
at  its  proper  time  and  in  its  proper  order^  for  the  glorious 
"appearing  of  Jesus  Christ"  our  Lord,  whom  having  not  seen 
we  love;  in  whom,  though  now  we  see  him  not,  yet  believing,  we 
rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory. 

Must  not  this  waiting  for  the  earthly  and  personally  visible 
reign  of  the  Redeemer  tend  to  make  its  advocates  indiflerent  in 
a  measure  to  the  present  progress  of  Christ's  spiritual  kingdom, 
sceptical  as  to  the  success  of  present  efforts  to  combat  error  and 
to  carry  the  gospel  forth  to  heathen  nations,  and  so  beget  that 
"chiliastic  indolence"  which  has  been  charged  upon  those  en- 
tertaining these  views  touching  the  conversion  of  the  nations 
sitting  in  darkness?  This  we  say,  with  due  respect  to  the  present 
author,  who  is  to  us  in  person  unknown. 
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ARTICLE   I. 
APOSTOLICAL  SUCCESSION. 

All  branches  of  the  Christian  Church  hold  to  an  apostolical 
succession  in  some  sense;  for  without  it  there  is  no  ground  upon 
which  they  can  claim,  with  the  slightest  color  of  plausibility,  a 
divine  sanction  for  their  existence.  Presbyterians,  for  example, 
hold  that  they  have  the  doctrine,  the  polity,  the  worship,  which 
were  taught  and  ordained  by  the  apostles.  They  hold  that  the 
succession  is  to  be  determined,  not  by  history  or  tradition,  but 
by  a  direct  appeal  to  writings  which  are  not  only  more  ancient 
than  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  but  have,  according  tp  the  con- 
fessions of  these  Fathers  themselves,  a  divine  authority — the 
writings  of  the  Apostles.  The  body  which  now  holds  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  without  the  works  of  the  law,  is,  fro  tanto, 
a  truer  succession  of  the  church  to  which  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  was  addressed,  than  the  church  now  at  Rome  which 
denies  that  doctrine  and  curses  all  who  hold  it.  The  body  which 
is  now  governed  by  a  presbytery  is  a  truer  successor  of  the 
church  of  Ephesus  which  was  also  governed  by  a  presbytery  in 
the  days  of  Paul,  than  a  church  of  the  present  day  which  is 
governed  by  a  prelate,  an  officer  of  which  the  apostolic  records 
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know  nothing.  All  this  is  true,  whatever  the  intervening  history/ 
may  be.* 

We  need  not  say  that  this  is  not  the  sense  in  which  the  term 
is  used  in  this  article.  It  is  of  the  apostolical  succession  as  held 
by  the  Papists  and  their  "  Apists"  that  we  propose  to  treat,  and 
especially  of  the  doctrine  as  held  by  the  Papists,  which  alone  can 
claim  the  merit  of  being  intelligible  or  consistent.  The  doctrine 
as  held  by  their  imitators,  as  we  may  take  occasion  to  show,  is 
mere  moonshine,  having  no  meaning  because  separated  from  the 
system  of  doctrine  and  worship  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  and 
because  destitute,  upon  its  own  principles,  of  any  true  historical 
basis. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  apostolical  succession  is  thus 
stated  by  the  Council  of  Trent:  "Sacrifice  and  priesthood  have 
been  so  joined  together  by  the  ordination  of  God,  that  both  have 
existed  under  every  dispensation.  Since,  therefore,  the  Catholic 
Church,  under  the  New  Testament,  has  received,  by  institution 
of  the  Lord,  the  holy,  visible  sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist,  it  ought 
also  to  be  confessed  that  there  is  in  it  a  new,  visible,  and  external 
priesthood.  Further,  that  this  priesthood  was  instituted  by  the 
same  Lord  our  Saviour,  and  that  to  the  apostles  and  their  suc- 
cessors in  the  priesthood  he  gave  the  power  of  consecrating, 
oflfering,  and  administering  his  body  and  blood,  as  also  of  remit- 
ting and  retaining  sins,  Holy  Writ  shows,  and  the  tradition  of  the 
Catholic  Church  has  always  taught. "f 

Note,  then,  carefully,  that  among  the  Papists,  apostolical  suc- 


*There  is  still  another  sense  in  which  the  term  may  be  used.  There  has 
been  such  an  order  of  men  as  Christian  ministers,  continuously  from  the 
time  of  the  apostles  to  this  day.  This  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
"  apostolic  succession  "  in  the  mouths  of  papists  and  prelatists,  which  is 
the  succession,  in  an  unbroken  line,  of  this  or  that  individual  minister. 
**How  ridiculous  it  would  be  thought,"  says  Archbishop  Whately,  (King- 
dom of  Christ,  Essay  II.,  §  30,)  "if  a  man  laying  claim  to  the  throne  of 
some  country  should  attempt  to  establish  it  without  producing  and  proving 
his  own  pedigree,  merely  by  showing  that  that  country  had  always  been 
under  hereditary  regal  government  !*^ 

f  Concil.  Trident.  Canones  et  Decreta.  Sess.  23,  c.  1 . 
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cession  means  a  succession  of  priests*  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  sacer dotes y  kptic^,  ofiBcers  whose  business  it  is  to  offer  true 
and  proper  expiatory  and  propitiatory  sacrifices.  That  this  is 
the  meaning  of  the  Council  is  not  left  to  inference  or  conjecture. 
It  says  that  there  has  been  a  priesthood  under  every  dispensation 
of  religion ;  it  argues  that  the  Eucharist  is  a  sacrifice,  and  there- 
fore there  must  be  a  priesthood  to  offer  it;  in  the  canon  corres- 
ponding with  this  decree,  it  curses  all  who  say  that  the  priesthood 
is  "only  an  office  and  a  naked  ministry  for  preaching  the 
gospel,"  and  not  a  visible  and  external  sacerdotium ;  it  derives 
this  priesthood  from  Christ,  as  the  Levitical  priesthood  was 
derived  from  Aaron ;  that  is,  from  Christ,  not  as  the  founder  of 
the  Christian  Institute,  but  as  the  first  in  the  order  of  priests 
under  the  new  law,  as  Aaron  was  the  first  in  the  order  of  priests 
under  the  old;  and,  in  proof  of  this,  referring  to  Heb.  v.  4,  5,  it 
makes  the  apostles  Christ's  immediate  successors  as  priests,  and 
the  priests  of  Rome  the  successors  of  the  apostles  as  priests. 

The  difference  between  their  priests  and  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  is  much  wider  than  between  the  priests  of  the  family  of 
Aaron  and  the  ordinary  Levites  who  were  not  of  that  family. 
It  cannot  be  too  carefully  borne  in  mind,  that  the  question  of 
apostolical  succession  is  a  question  about  the  succession  of  priests  ^ 
not  at  all  of  ministers  of  the  word. 

Note,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  apostolical  succession 
involves  a  peculiar  view  of  the  sacraments.  The  priests  are  not 
ministers  of  the  word,  and,  of  course,  a  sacrament  is  not  a 
verhum  visibile,  as  Augustine  calls  it;  not  a  sign  of  truths  con- 
veyed by  the  word  and  differing  from  the  word  (so  far  as  it  is  a 
sign)  only  in  the  kind  of  language  employed  as  a  vehicle.  If 
this  view  were  allowed,  the  priests  of  the  new  law  would  be  no 
better  than  those  of  the  old.  Their  sacrifices  would  be  only 
symbols  and  actually  convey  no  grace.  So  low  a  view  of  her 
priesthood  Rome  cannot  tolerate.  "The  power  with  which  the 
Christian  priesthood  is  clothed,"  says  the  Catechism  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  "is  a  heavenly  power,  raised  above  that  of 


*The  English  word  priest  is  simply  "presbyter  writ  short." 
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angels;  it  has  its  source,  not  in  the  Levitical  priesthood,  but  in 
Christ  the  Lord,  who  was  a  priest,  not  according  to  Aaron,  but 
according  to  the  order  of  Melchisedec."  So  again  the  same 
Catechism:  "Priests  and  bishops  are,  as  it  were,  the  interpreters 
and  heralds  (internuncii)  of  God,  commissioned  in  his  name  to 
teach  mankind  the  law  of  God  and  the  precepts  of  a  Christian 
life — they  are  the  representatives  of  God  upon  earth.  It  is 
impossible,  therefore,  to  conceive  a  more  exalted  dignity,  or 
functions  more  sacred.  Justly,  therefore,  are  they  called,  not 
only  angels  (Mai.  ii.  7),  but  gods  (Ps.  Ixxxii.  6),*  holding  as 
they  do  the  place  and  power  and  authority  of  God  on  earth. 
But  the  priesthood,  at  all  times  an  elevated  office,  transcends  in 
the  new  law  all  others  in  dignity.  The  power  of  consecrating 
and  oifering  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord,  and  of  remitting 
sins,  with  which  the  priesthood  of  the  new  law  is  invested,  is 
such  as  cannot  be  comprehended  by  the  human  mind,  still  less  is 
it  equalled  by,  or  assimilated  to,  anything  on  earth." 

Every  priest  is  ordained  to  offer  gifts  and  sacrifices;  where- 
fore these  priests  must  have  somewhat  to  offer.  The  preaching 
of  the  word  will  not  do,  because  anybody  who  knows  the  plan  of 
salvation  may  tell  it  to  his  fellow-sinners..  Singing,  praying, 
and  alms-giving  will  not  do,  for  a  similar  reason.  The  two 
sacraments  of  the  New  Testament  have  been  pitched  upon 
because  they  are  symbolical  ordinances;  and  the  meaning  of  a 
symbol  is  more  easily  perverted  than  the  meaning  of  words.    The 
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^Papists  are  not  good  interpreters.  This  passage  has  no  reference  at  all 
to  the  Levitical  priests.  It  is  '*  a  brief  and  pregnant  statement  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities attached  to  the  judicial  office  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation." 
The  judges  aie  frequently  called  "gods"  in  the  law.  See  Ex.  xxi.  G ;  xxii. 
8,  9,  in  the  Hebrew  Eloliim.  Hence  v.  G,  ^' I  have  said,  Ye  are  gods." 
Augustine  (Euarratio  in  p.  81)  regards  Israel  as  a  whole  as  the  subject  of  the 
Psalm,  and  v.  G,  as  an  address  specially  to  the  elect,  ''  eos  qui  pracdestinati 
sunt  in  vitam  feternam."  The  authors  of  the  Catechism  are  unfortunate  in 
citing  a  passage  for  the  purpose  of  glorifying  the  priesthood,  in  which  the 
tone  throughout  is  one  of  severe  rebuke,  and  in  which  these  "gods"  are 
told  that  they  shall  "die  like  men."  Our  priesthood  is  one  which  knows 
no  change  by  reason  of  death — one  after  the  power  of  an  endless  life.  See 
7th  chapter  of  Hebrews,  passhn. 
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ordinance  of  baptism  has  been  perverted,  as  to  its  matter,  by 
substituting  a  mixture  of  oil,  spittle,  salt,  and  water,  for  the  ele- 
ment of  water,  (that  is,  an  element  which  defiles  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  element  that  cleanses);  it  has  been  perverted,  as 
to  its  form,  by  ascribing  a  significance  to  it  altogether  different 
from  that  which  the  New  Testament  ascribes  to  it;  and  it  has 
been  perverted,  as  to  its  design,  by  making  it  a  physical  cause 
of  grace  to  the  recipient  in  every  case  in  which  no  obstruction  is 
opposed  to  its  operation.  It  is  not  the  baptism  of  the  New 
Testament  at  all,  but  a  ceremony  totally  different.  It  requires, 
therefore,  a  different  kind  of  administrator  from  that  minister  of 
the  word  whose  ofRce  it  is,  by  the  appointment  of  Christ,  to 
administer  Christian  baptism. 

In  like  manner,  they  have  perverted  the  ordinance  of  the 
supper.  It  is  no  longer  a  simple  memorial  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  which  was  offered  once  for  all,  but  a  true  and  proper 
offering  of  the  body,  blood,  and  divinity  of  Christ  continually 
for  the  living  and  the  dead.  The  matter,  form,  and  design  of 
this  sacrament  have  all  been  so  perverted,  that  its  identity  has 
been  lost.  "We  therefore  confess,"  says  the  Tridentine  Cate- 
chism,* "that  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  one  and  the  same 

*See  the  Cat.  Trident,  ou  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist.  We  quote, 
for  the  most  part,  from  the  English  translation  made  by  Donovan,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Royal  College,  Maynooth.  Bait.,  1833.  So  also  the  Council 
itself  (Sess.  22)  in  its  Canons.  Can.  2.  "If  any  shall  say,  that  Christ  in 
these  words,  '  Do  this  in  commemoration  of  me,'  did  not  make  the  apos- 
tles priests,  or  that  ho  did  not  ordain  that  they  and  other  priests  should 
offer  his  own  body  and  blood;  let  him  bo  anathema."  Can.  3.  "If  any 
one  say,  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  a  sacrifice  only  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving,  or  a  bare  commemoration  of  the  sacrifice  performed  upon 
the  cross,  and  not  also  a  iiropillatonj  sacrifice;  or  that  it  profits  only  him 
who  receives  it,  and  ought  not  to  be  offered  for  the  living  and  the  dead, 
for  sins,  punishments,  satisfactions,  and  other  necessities;  let  him  be  an- 
athema." 

Bossuet  in  his  "Exposition  do  la  Doctrine  do  I'Eglise  Catholique," 
which  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the  French  Protestants, 
softens  the  statement  of  the  Council,  or,  at  least,  cites  (in  13)  the  mildest 
language  of  Sess.  22,  c.  1,  and  insists  that  the  Church  in  offering  Christ 
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sacrifice  with  that  of  the  cross :  the  victim  is  one  and  the  same, 
Christ  Jesus,  who  offered  himself,  once  only,  a  bloody  sacrifice 
on  the  altar  of  the  cross.  The  bloody  and  the  unbloody  victim 
is  still  one  and  the  same,  and  the  oblation  of  the  cross  is  daily 
renewed  in  the  eucharistic  sacrifice,  in  obedience,  to  the  command 
of  our  Lord,  'This  do  for  a  commemoration  of  me.'  The  Priest 
is  also  the  same,  Christ  our  Lord :  the  ministers  who  offer  this 
sacrifice,  consecrate  the  holy  mysteries,  not  in  their  own  person, 
but  in  the  person  of  Christ.  This  the  words  of  consecration 
declare:  the  priest  does  not  say,  'This  is  the  body  of  Christ,' 
but,  *This  is  my  body;'  and  thus  invested  with  the  character  of 
Christ,  he  changes  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the 
substance  of  his  real  body  and  blood.  That  the  holy  sacrifice  of 
the  mass,  therefore,  is  not  only  a  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving, or  a  commemoration  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  but 
also  a  sacrifice  of  propitiation,  by  which  God  is  appeased  and 
rendered  propitious,  the  pastor  will  teach  as  a  dogma  defined  by 
the  unerring  authority  of  a  General  Council  of  the  Church." 
The  Papists  make  a  distinction,  indeed,  between  the  eucharist 
considered  as  a  sacrament,  and  the  eucharist  considered  as  a 
sacrifice,^  but  the  distinction  is  of  no  importance  in  the  present 
argument. 


to  God  in  this  sacrament,  docs  the  saino  thing  which  is  done  in  the  Ilc- 
formed  Church,  except  that  the  one  affirms  and  the  other  denies  the 
real  j)y^sence.  He  denies  that  Rome  pretends  to  offer  any  new  propitiation 
for  the  appeasing  of  God  anew,  as  if  he  had  not  been  sufficiently  appeased 
by  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross;  or,  that  any  supplement  is  made  to  the  price  of 
our  redemption  as  if  it  were  insufficient,  lie  represents  all  as  being  done 
in  the  sacrament  in  the  way  of  intercession  and  application.  Yet  he  ex- 
pressly htdds  the  doctrine  of  Trent,  and  what  that  is  wo  have  seen. 

*See  the  Roman  Catechism  on  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist.  It 
says  :  "  The  difference  between  the  eucharist  as  a  sacrament  and  a  sacrifice 
is  very  great,  and  is  twofold.  As  a  sacrament,  it  is  perfected  by  consecra- 
tion; as  a  sacrifice,  all  its  efficacy  consists  in  its  oblation.  When  deposit- 
ed in  a  tabernacle,  or  borno  to  the  sick,  it  is  therefore  not  a  sacrifice  but  a 
sacrament.  As  a  sacrament,  it  is  also  to  the  worthy  receiver  a  source  of 
merit,  and  brings  with  it  all  those  advantages  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned; as  a  sacrifice,  it  is  not  only  a  source  of  merit,  but  also  of  satisfac- 
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Further,  the  Papists  hold  that  all  grace  is  conveyed  through 
the  sacraments;  that  "by  them  all  true  righteousness  begins,  or 
being  begun  is  increased,  or  having  been  lost  is  restored."*  They 
hold,  also,  that  the  grace  is  always  conferred  upon  the  recipient 
of  the  sacrament,  where  duly  administered,  unless  the  recipient 
places  a  bar  or  obstacle  in  the  way;  and  the  Trent  Council 
curses  all  who  say  the  contrary.f  None,  therefore,  can  be  saved 
without  baptism,  J  and  all  baptized  infants  (since  they  can  oppose  no 
*'  bar  ")  are  regenerated.  As  the  sacraments  can  be  administered 
(except  in  certain  extreme  cases)  only  by  a  priest,  the  priests 
have  the  whole  matter  of  salvation  absolutely  in  th^ir  own  hands. 
The  power  of  the  priest  to  confer  grace  by  the  sacraments  is  not 
impaired  by  his  personal  character,  however  foul.  He  may  be 
living  in  "mortal"  sin;  he  may,  like  the  Pope  Alexander  Borgia, 
be  mixing  poison  with  the  wine  which  he  is  about  to  give  his 
friend  at  his  own  table;  nevertheless  he  can  confer  the  grace  of 
God  in  the  sacraments;  and,  in  Can.  12,  Sess.  7,  the  holy 
Council  curses  all  who  say  the  contrary.  The  sacraments  are 
everything;  the  preaching  of  the  word  nothing,  in  this  holy, 
•catholic,  apostolic  Church. 

Again,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  priests  since  the  time  of 
the  apostles  become  their  successors,  Rome  holds  that  it  is  by 


tion.  As,  in  his  passion,  our  Lord  merited  and  satisfied  for  us;  so  in  the 
oblation  of  this  sacrifice,  which  is  a  bond  of  Christian  unity,  Christians 
merit  the  fruit  of  his  passion,  and  satisfy  for  sin." 

*Concil.  Trident,  Decretum  de  Sacrarnentis,  Sess.  7,  ProaMniuin. 

f Canon  G,  of  Sess.  7.  In  Canon  8,  all  are  cursed  who  say  that  the  sac- 
raments do  not  confer  grace  ex  opere  operato ;  but  that  faith  alone  in  the 
divine  promise  is  sufficient  to  obtain  the  grace. 

JBaptism  is  of  great  consequence  in  Rome,  as  it  ought  to  be,  seeing  they 
make  it  the  sacrament  of  justification.  But  the  glory  of  the  priesthood 
•consists  in  the  privilege  of  immolating  Christ,  and  of  judicially  absolving 
men  from  their  sins.  Baptism  may  bo  administered  even  by  a  woman,  by 
Jews,  infidels,  and  heretics,  in  case  of  necessity,  provided  they  intend  to  do 
what  the  Church  does  in  that  act  of  her  ministrv-  C  frid.  on  the  Sac- 
rament of  ]5aptism.  But  the  eucharist,  the  sa\  j  of  the  mass,  and 
judicial  absolution,  can  bo  administered  only  by  a  [^  lest.  Con.  Trid.  Sess. 
14,  c.  6 ;  Cat.  on  the  Eucharist,  72. 
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the  sacrament  of  orders.  The  main  points  of  their  doctrine 
are:  (a).  That  as  Christ  made  the  apostles  priests  by  imparting 
to  them  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  power  of  judicial  absolution 
(John  XX.  22,  23),  so  the  apostles  have  transmitted  to  their  suc- 
cessors, the  bishops  of  Rome,  the  same  gifts;  which  bishops,  in 
their  turn,  by  imposition  of  hands,  communicate  the  priesthood 
to  the  lower  order,  (b).  That,  as  in  the  sacraments  of  baptism 
and  confirmation  an  indelible  character  is  imparted,  so  also  in 
the  sacrament  of  orders.  By  this  indelible  character,  he  who 
has  once  become  a  priest  is  always  a  priest;  he  can  never  again 
become  a  lai<j.*  (c).  That  with  this  process  the  people  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do.  They  have  no  voice  at  all  in  making 
priests.  Canon  7,  Sess.  23  of  Trent.  The  priesthood  is  a  dis- 
tinct caste.  They  perpetuate  the  Church  as  the  apostles  created 
it  before  them. 

These  points  constitute  the  essence  of  the  doctrine  of  orders. 
The  apostolical  succession  as  held  in  Rome  is  therefore  sum- 
marily comprehended  in  the  three  assertions:  (a).  That  there  is 
a  true  and  proper  priesthood,  on  earth,  under  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation, (b).  That  there  is  a  true  and  proper  sacrifice  to  be 
continually  offered,  (c).  That  the  succession  of  priests  is  secured 
by  the  sacrament  of  orders:  this  last  point,  of  course,  involving 
the  assertion  of  the  succession  as  a  fact  in  history.  We  propose 
to  consider  these  in  their  order. 

I.  As  to  the  priesthood  under  the  "new  law,"  as  the  Papists 
delight  to  call  the  gospel,  we  remark: 

1.  That  scarcely  any  truth  is  more  clearly  revealed  in  the 
New  Testament  than  that  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers. 
The  passages  in  which  it  is  either  expressly  asserted  or  taken  for 
granted  are  too  numerous  to  be  cited.  One  or  two  will  suffice: 
"Ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation, 
a  peculiar  people."  1  Pet.  ii.  9;  comp.  v.  5.  The  Papist  will  of 
course  say  that  this  description  of  believers  under  the  gospel,  is 
identical  with  that  of  Israel  under  the  law  (Ex.  xix.  5,  6);  and 
that,  as  the  general  priestly  character  of  Israel  was  consistent, 


*See  Con.  Trid.  D.  and  C,  Sess.  23,  Can.  4. 
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in  point  of  fact,  with  the  existence  of  a  special  order  of  priests 
in  the  family  of  Aaron;  so  a  special  order  of  priests  is  by  no 
means  incompatible  with  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers 
under  the  gospel.  As  an  abstract  proposition,  this  may  be  con- 
ceded ;  but  there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  the  two 
dispensations  in  point  of  fact.  First,  there  is  no  institution  of 
a  priesthood  in  the  New  Testament  as  there  was  in  the  Old. 
Second,  there  is  no  limitation  put  upon  the  exercise  of  priestly 
functions  or  privileges  on  the  part  of  the  priestly  people  under 
the  New  Testament  as  there  was  under  the  Old.  Let  the  Papists 
show  us  any  chapters  in  the  New  Testament  corresponding  with 
such  as  the  8th  Leviticus  in  the  Old,  and  we  will  believe  them. 
They  have  their  ^'solemn  ceremonies"  in  the  consecration  of 
their  priests;  but  they  are  ceremonies  which  the  court  of  Rome, 
not  Jesus  Christ,  has  ordained.  If  they  say  they  observe  the 
rites  ordained  in  Leviticus,  then  they  confess  that  their  priest- 
hood  is  after  all  the  Aaronic,  and  not,  as  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  boast,  a  priesthood  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec 
Let  them  show  us  in  the  New  Testament  any  such  stern  prohi- 
bitions against  the  people  intermeddling  with  priestly  functions 
as  there  are  in  the  Old.  So  far  from  finding  any  such  prohi- 
bitions, we  find  no  discrimination  at  all,  in  regard  to  priestly 
character  and  function,  between  the  ministry  and  the  people,  or 
(to  use  the  language  of  Rome)  between  the  clergy  and  the  laitij. 
It  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  all  alike  to  offer  spiritual  sacri- 
fices acceptable  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ.  The  writer  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  exhorts  his  brethren,  without  any 
note  of  distinction,  to  do  what  the  high-priest  alone  could  do, 
and  that  only  once  a  year,  under  the  law — *'to  draw  near  with 
a  true  heart  unto  God."  He  bases  this  exhortation  upon  the 
fact  that  they  have  "boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the 
blood  of  Jesus,  by  a  new  and  living  way  which  he  hath  conse- 
crated for  them,  through  the  vail,  that  is  to  say,  his  flesh;  and 
upon  the  fact  that  they  have  a  High-Priest  over  the  house  of 
God."  Heb.  x.  19-22. 

2.  The  apostles  are  no  where  called  priests,  or  represented  as 
performing  priestly  functions.     Considering  the  extent  to  which. 
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the  institutions  and  technical  language  of  the  Old  Testament 
moulded  the  forms  of  representation  in  the  New,  this  fact  is  very 
noteworthy.  The  apostles  do  sometimes  use  the  sacerdotal  and 
sacrificial  language  of  the  Old  Testament  to  describe  their  work, 
but  it  is  alwatys  under  conditions  which  show,  beyond  doubt,  that 
they  are  speaking  figuratively.  Thus  Paul  (Rom.  xv.  16)  speaks 
of  himself  as  "the  minister  ('Aeaovpybv)  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
Gentiles,  ministering  (lepovpyovvra)  the  gospel  of  God,  that  the 
offering  up  {jrpoci^opa)  of  the  Gentiles  might  be  acceptable,  being 
sanctified  [r/yiaauhrj)  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  Here  observe,  (a).  That 
while  the  word  /.eirovpybv  has  no  strictly  sacerdotal  sense,  being 
used  for  any  public  functionary,  (as  for  instance  in  this  very  epistle, 
chap.  xiii.  6,  of  the  civil  magistrate;  comp.  v.  4,  SiaKovocj)  yet 
we  concede  that  there  may  be  a  reference  to  its  sacerdotal  use  in 
the  Septuagint.  (Sec  Deut.  x.  8 ;  xvii.  12 ;  Joel  i.  9 ;  comp.  Heb. 
X.  11).  (b).  That  the  second  word,  which  is  undoubtedly  sacer- 
dotal, is  explained  by  the  nature  of  the  ofi'ering  which  is  made 
to  God,  to  wit,  the  Gentiles,  not  the  mass.  If  the  Gentiles  are 
a  sacrifice  in  the  strict  and  literal  sense  of  the  term,  then,  of 
course,  Paul  is  a  priest  in  the  same  sense.  But  the  first  will  not 
be  asserted,  we  apprehend,  even  by  a  Papist.  The  truth  is, 
Paul's  statement  amounts  to  this:  "lam  indeed  a  priest,  but 
my  priestly  functions  are  exercised  in  preaching  the  glad  tidings 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  in  making  an  offering  to  God  of  those  who 
are,  through  the  word,  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  If  the 
priesthood  of  Home  were  of  this  kind,  no  objection  could  be 
made  to  it.  But  it  is  altogether  different.  Its  ofiice  is  to  offer 
a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  living  and  the  dead. 

We  have  said  that  the  apostles  use  sacrificial  language  in  de- 
scribing their  work.  But  Paul,  we  believe,  is  the  only  one  of 
the  apostles  who  does;  and  he  only  in  the  instance  cited,  unless 
Rom.  xii.  1,  Phil.  ii.  17,  2  Tim.  iv.  G,  be  considered  instances. 
Peter,  the  "first  pope,"  never  uses  it,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  find,  in  special  application  to  the  ministry.  His  style  is,  "We 
will  give  ourselves  to  the  ministry  (Jm/cov/ra)  of  the  word  and  to 
prayer."  Acts  vi.  4.  "The  elders  who  are  among  you  I  exhort, 
who  am  your  fellow-elder  and  a  witness  of  the  sufferings  of 
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Christ,  and  also  a  partaker  of  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed, 
feed  the  flock  of  God  which  is  among  you,  taking  the  oversight 
thereof  (or,  performing  the  oflSce  of  bishops  in  it),  not  by  con- 
straint, but  willingly;  not  for  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a  ready  mind; 
neither  as  being  lords  over  God's  heritage,*  but  being  ensamples 
to  the  flock."  1  Pet.  v.  1-3.  How  strange  would  such  words 
sound  from  the  mouth  of  his  pretended  successors !  It  is  too 
plain  that  the  ministry  of  the  apostles  was  not  the  same  as  the 
ministry  of  the  papal  priesthood;  and  that  if  the  papal  minis- 
ters are  true  and  proper  priests,  they  possess  a  dignity  to  which 
the  apostles,  with  Peter  at  their  head,  did  not  dream  of  aspiring. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  we  hold  with  the  apostles. 

3.  Not  only  do  the  apostles  say  that  all  belikvers  are  priests, 
and  claim  no  special  priestly  character  for  tnemselves,  but  a 
special  argument  is  made  by  one  of  them  to  show  that  there  can 
be  no  true  and  proper  priests  on  earth  since  the  ofi'ering  of  Jesus 
Ohrist  and  his  passing  into  the  heavens.  The  doctrine  of  Rome 
makes  utter  nonsense  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  7th  chapter.  The  papists  say  that  their  priest- 
hood is  of  the  order  of  Melchisedec;  and  yet  the  main  feature 
of  the  priesthood  of  Melchisedec,  according  to  the  apostle,  is 
that  it  admits  of  no  succession.  "They  truly  (the  Levitical 
priests)  were  many  priests,  because  they  were  not  suffered  to 
continue  by  reason  of  death;  but  this  man,  because  he  con- 
tinueth  ever,  hath  an  unchangeable  priesthood."  Heb.  vii.  23,24. 
But  why  quote  particular  verses  ?  Almost  every  verse  in  this 
chapter  is  a  dagger  which  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  papal  theory. 
Nothing  but  the  most  audacious  effrontery  could  venture  to 
maintain  such  a  theory  in  the  face  of  such  an  argument.     The 


*This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  the  word  K/J/poc  is  used  of  persons  in 
the  New  Testament;  and  yet  it  is  the  word  from  which  the  word  clergy 
comes.  According  to  this  passage,  the  clergy  or  inheritance  of  God  is  the 
laity  or  flock,  which  is  in  danger  of  being  lorded  over.  See  Campbell's 
Lect.  on  Eccl.  History,  L.  9.  This  is  worthy  of  being  noted,  because  the 
distinction  of  clergy  and  laity  came  in  with  the  notion  of  a  sacerdotal  min- 
istrj  in  the  Church. 
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papal  priesthood  is  simply  an  insult,  impudent  and  shameless, 
to  Christ,  who  alone  possesses  a  priesthood  after  the  order  of 
Melchisedec.  It  is  not  only  destitute  of  even  the  shadow  of 
evidence,  but  is  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures;  and  being  the  corner-stone  of  the  apostolical 
succession,  the  whole  structure  tumbles  into  ruins,  or,  rather,  i» 
proved  to  be  "the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision." 

II.  As  to  the  next  element  involved  in  this  doctrine,  th& 
power  gf  the  priesthood  to  offer  a  true  and  proper  sacrifice,  it 
need  not  detain  us  so  long.     For, 

1.  If  there  is  no  proper  priesthood  on  earth,  there  can  of 
course  be  no  proper  offering  of  sacrifice.  Priesthood  and  sacri- 
fice go  together;  together  they  stand  or  fall. 

2.  The  only  true  and  proper  sacrifice  which  the  papal  priesta 
pretend  to  offer,  is  that  of  the  mass;  and  this  is  a  pure  invention 
of  men,  instigated  no  doubt  by  the  devil,  that  restless  plotter 
against  the  glory  of  Christ  and  the  salvation  of  his  Church. 

It  would  be  out  of  place,  in  this  discussion,  to  enter  into  an 
elaborate  argument  against  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  say,  (a).  That  the  silence  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
seals  its  condemnation.  It  is  altogether  incredible  that  nothing 
should  be  said  about"  any  sacrifice  in  the  eucharist  if  that  ordi- 
nance were  a  sacrifice,  and  especially  if  it  had  occupied  the 
place  in  the  religion  of  the  apostles  which  it  occupies  in  the  re- 
ligion of  Rome — if  it  had  been  considered  a  fundamental  point 
and  necessary  to  the  proper  observance  of  Christian  worship. 
The  apostles  give  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept  in 
regard  to  things  which  the  Papists  themselves  would  confess  to 
be  of  very  inferior  importance,  and  yet  say  nothing  about  this. 
This  silence  is  the  more  remarkable  upon  the  papal  theory, 
because  the  doctrine  of  the  mass  is,  by  their  own  confession, 
hard  to  be  believed,  indeed  plainly  contradicted  even  by  the  tes- 
timony of  the  senses,  and  therefore  liable  to  the  strongest 
assaults  of  Satan.  Further,  how  can  these  Judaizers  account 
for  the  fact,  that  while  in  the  old  law  there  is  constant  mention, 
of  priests  and  sacrifices,  and  most  minute  details  as  to  both,  we 
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find  nothing  corresponding  in  the  new  ?  It  is  indeed  an  awful 
mystery,  since  the  apostles  have  not  even  attempted  to  throw 
any  light  upon  it. 

But  not  too  fast — the  Papists  pretend  that  they  do  find  in 
the  New  Testament  a  sacrificial  character  ascribed  to  the  eucha- 
rist.  For  example,  1  Cor.  x.  21;  Ileb.  xiii.  10.  Now  as  to  the 
first  passage  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  Paul  does  not  com- 
pare the  table  of  the  eucharist  with  the  altar  of  the  Gentiles, 
but  the  Lord's  table  with  the  table  of  daemons.  The  table  of 
dsemons  is  not  the  altar  of  the  Gentiles  upon  which  they  sacri- 
ficed to  their  idols,  but  the  table  upon  which,  after  the  sacrifice 
had  been  offered,  the  meats  were  spread  for  a  feast  in  honor  of 
the  idol.  And  even  if  the  comparison  had  been  one  between 
the  Lord's  table  and  altars,  the  conclusion  would  not  follow 
which  papal  logic  seeks  to  draw;  for  the  apostle  is  not  concerned 
about  the  reason  and  nature  of  altar  or  sacrifice,  but  only  about 
the  communion  or  participation  of  the  worshippers  with  it.  He 
aims  to  show  that  the  Corinthians  could  not  with  a  good  con- 
science be  present  at  these  feasts  in  the  idol-temples,  because 
they  had  been  made  partakers  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  so  had 
communion  with  Christ  and  professed  his  religion,  as  those  who 
ate  of  the  ancient  victims  under  the  law  were  made  "partakers 
of  the  altar,"  that  is,  professed  the  Jewish  religion.* 

As  to  Ileb.  xiii.  10,  we  remark  that  nothing  is  said  here  about 
the  eucharist;  that  the  only  sacrifices  mentioned  in  the  context 
as  connected  with  this  altar  are  praise  and  alms-giving  (vs.  15, 
16);  that  the  altar  is  said  to  be  Christ  himself  in  v.  15  ;t  and 
in  V.  9,  we  have  a  solemn  warning  against  just  such  a  religion  as 
IRome  teaches — a  religion  of  meats  and  not  of  grace. 

(b).  The  only  other  argument  we  shall  mention  against  the  mass 
is  that  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.     The  argument  is  of  the 


*See  Turrettine,  L.  19,  Q.  29.    0pp.  3,  p.  456,  Carter's  Ed. 

■fSo  Aquinas:  ''This  altar  is  either  the  cross  of  Christ,  or  Christ  biin- 
■eelf,  in  whom  and  by  whom  we  offer  our  prayers  to  God."  Bellarmine, 
though  not  very  scrupulous  about  the  arguments  he  usesr  does  not  urge 
this  place,  because  many  Catholics  understand  by  altar,  here,  Christ  and 
ithe  cross.  See  Turret,  ut  supra. 
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same  sort  with  that  respecting  the  priesthood.  As  the  perfection 
of  the  priesthood  of  Christ  admits  of  no  succession  of  mortal 
priests,  so  the  perfection  of  his  sacrifice  admits  of  no  repeated 
sacrifices.  Let  us  quote  one  passage  only  from  the  Hebrews: 
"Nor  yet  that  Christ  should  offer  himself  often,  as  the  high- 
priest  entereth  into  the  holy  place  every  year  with  the  blood  of 
others;  for  then  must  he  often  have  suffered  since  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world;  but  now  once  in  the  end  of  the  world  hath 
he  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself.  And 
as  it  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die,  but  after  this  the  judg- 
ment; so  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many;  and 
unto  them  that  look  for  him  shall  he  appear  the  second  time 
without  sin  unto  salvation.  For  the  law  having  a  shadow  of 
good  things  to  come,  .  .  .  can  never  with  those  sacrifices  which 
they  offered  year  by  year  continually,  make  the  comers  there- 
unto perfect.  For  then  would  they  not  have  ceased  to  be 
offered?  because  that  the  worshippers  once  purged  should  have 
had  no  more  conscience  of  sins.  But  in  those  sacrifices  there  is 
a  remembrance  again  made  of  sins  every  year."  Heb.  ix.  25-28; 
X.  1-3.  This  sword  of  the  Spirit  effectually  cuts  the  throat  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  With  respect  both  to  the  priesthood 
and  the  sacrifice,  the  Papists  have  done  the  very  thing  against 
which  the  whole  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  a  warning.  They 
have  apostatized  from  the  Gospel  and  have  gone  back  to 
Judaism. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  this  second  element  of  the  doctrine 
of  successson,  we  may  tarry,  before  proceeding  to  the  next,  to 
say  a  word  or  two  in  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  sacramental 
grace  in  all  its  forms.  First:  The  whole  idea  of  the  Papists  and 
their  apists  that  salvation  is  conveyed  through  the  sacraments 
rather  than  through  the  word,  is  utterly  foreign  to  the  thinking 
and  language  of  the  New  Testament,  which  gives  this  prominence 
to  the  word  and  not  to  the  sacraments.  Take  an  example  or 
two  out  of  very  many.  Paul  says  to  the  Corinthians  (1  Epistle 
i.  14-17),  *'I  thank  God  I  baptized  none  of  you  but  Crispus 
and  Gaius,  lest  any  should  say  that  I  had  baptized  in  my  own 
name  .  .  .     For  Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the 
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gospel."  So  Peter:  "Being  born  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed, 
but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  word  of  Grod,  which  liveth  and 
abideth  for  ever,  .  .  .  and  this  is  the  word  which  by  the  gospel 
is  preached  unto  you."  1  Peter  i.  23-25.  And  even  where  the 
sacrament  is  spoken  of  as  the  means  of  regeneration  it  is  almost 
always  coupled  with  the  word,  or,  if  not,  something  is  added  in 
order  to  guard  against  the  error  that  there  is  any  efficacy  in  it 
ex  opere  operato.  Thus  in  Eph.  v.  26,  Paul  speaks  of  the  Church 
as  sanctified  and  cleansed  "with  the  washing  of  water  hi/  the 
ivord."  "  Go  . .  preach  the  gospel.  .  .  He  that  believeth  and  is 
baptized,  shall  be  saved."  Mark  xvi.  So  Peter  in  speaking  of 
baptism  as  saving  us,  takes  care  to  say  that  he  is  not  speaking 
of  the  outward  ordinance,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience 
towards  God.  1  Pet.  iii.  21. 

The  idea  of  the  apostles  was  that  the  word  was  the  charter  of 
salvation,  and  conveyed  everything  that  was  conveyed ;  that  the 
sacraments  were  a  species  of  symbolical  word  and  pro  tanto  per- 
formed the  same  office  as  the  word  written  or  spoken;  and  that 
in  addition  to  being  signs  or  symbolical  words,  the  sacraments 
were  seals  of  the  word  as  charter,  ratifying  the  covenant  con- 
tained in  the  word  and  possessing  no  value  whatever  if  detached 
from  the  word.  The  doctrine  of  Rome  that  by  the  sacraments 
all  grace  begins,  and  when  begun  is  increased,  or  when  lost  is 
restored,  has  not  the  shadow  of  a  foundation  in  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, or  in  common  sense. 

Second:  That  there  is  no  grace  given  except  through  the  sac- 
raments, is  a  doctrine  still  more  monstrous;  flatly  contradicting 
many  passages  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  See,  for  example,  the 
case  of  Peter  in  Acts  x.  47,  where  the  "first  pope"  argues  from 
the  fact  that  these  heathen  had  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  that 
no  man  could  forbid  them  to  be  baptized.  And  then,  be  it 
observed,  he  does  not  baptize  them  himself,  but  commands  them 
to  be  baptized.  No  more  than  his  beloved  brother  Paul,  does 
Peter  seem  to  have  been  anxious  about  the  rite  of  baptism,  pro- 
vided only  it  was  done  decently  and  in  order.*    But  the  Papists 


*"No  passage  can  be  produced  from  the  New  Testament  in  which  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacrament  is,  by  a  divine  law,  restricted  to  the  apostles 
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and  their  imitators  must  make  much  of  it,  or  their  apostolical 
succession  is  nothing  worth.  Hence  they  must  *'deny  the 
validity  of  all  baptism  but  their  own,  and  in  defiance  of  decency, 
charity,  and  common  sense,  refuse  to  inter  an  infant  who  has  not 
passed  under  their  own  patent  process  of  regeneration.  The 
consequence  is  that  they  throw  doubt  (and  many  of  them  do  not 
scruple  to  avow  it)  on  the  final  state  of  the  myriads  of  unbap- 

and  their  delegates,  or  the  grace  of  these  ordinances  made  dependent  upon 
the  persons  of  the  admiDistrators.    See  Acts  ii.  41 ;  viii.  38  ;  ix.  18.    (Ana- 
nias, for  all  we  know,  was  a  layman.)     The  two  sacraments  have,  in  the 
lapse  of  time,  experienced   a  very  different  fate.     ]5y  the  Donatist  contro- 
versy the  principle  was  established,  that  baptism  even  when  administered 
by  those  not  in  the  communion  with  the  Church,  if  only  the  word  and  the 
element  had  been  present,  \vas  so  far  valid  as  that  it  was  not  to  bo  repeat- 
ed in  the  case  of  those  who,  having  been  baptized  in  schism,  became  re- 
conciled to  tj|0  Church.     It  was  argued  by  Augustin,  most  conclusively, 
that  the  sacrament  is  Christ's,  not  his  who  administers  it ;  and  derives  its 
virtue  from   the  sacred  name  in  which   it  is  administered.     This  vi*as  iu 
ii-ffect  disconnecting  the  validity  of  the   ordinance  from  the  person  of  the 
administrator;  for  though  it  was  still  maintained  that  the  recipient,  so  long 
as  he  continued  in  a  state  of  schism,  derived  no  benefit  from  bis  baptism, 
still  the  ordinance  itself  was  pronounced  valid,  and,  as  such,  was  not  to  bo 
repeated.  .  .  .  The  eucharist,  on  the  contrary,  has  always  been  most  jeal- 
ously guarded  from  the  profanation  of  lay  hands.     Yet  if  there  is  any  dif- 
ference in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  as  regards  this  point,  between  the  two 
sacraments,  baptism  is  the  one  which  has  more  the  appearance  of  being 
restricted.  Matt,  xxviii.  19.    But  it  ia  characteristic  of  the  Church  system 
to  be  most  peremptory  and  exclusive  in  its  decisions  where  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  supply   the  slenderest    foundation   for    them."      See    Sitton's 
Church  of  Christ,  p.  G35. 

The  validity  of  the  sacraments,  therefore,  does  not  require  them  to  be 
administered  by  certain  officers;  but  the  great  law  of  "  decency  and  order" 
makes  it  necessary  that  the  Church  should  appoint  certain  persona  to  this 
office;  and  the  ministers  of  the  word,  for  obvious  reasons,  are  the  persons 
whom  the  Church  has  appointed.  This  is  the  common  doctrine  of  the  Re- 
formed theologians.  See  for  instance  Turrettine,  De  Necess.  Secess.  Nostra 
ab  Eccl.  Rom.,  Disp.  8,  5,  18,  (Vol  4,  p.  190  of  Carter's  Ed.,  N.  Y., 
1848).  In  case  of  necessity,  the  general  calling  of  Christians  and  the  law 
of  charity  take  the  place  of  any  particular  calling  of  officers,  and  the  law 
of  decency  and  order.  Even  the  Papists  admit  the  same  as  to  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism,  though  upon  the  false  ground  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
this  ordinance  to  salvation. 
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tized  infants.  Whether  they  are,  as  some  of  the  Fathers  be- 
lieved, neither  happy  nor  miserable — consigned  to  a  state  of 
joyless  apathy,  or  condemned  to  eternal  suffering — we  are  all,  it 
seems,  in  the  dark.  We  may  hope  the  best,  but  that  is  all  the 
comfort  that  can  be  given  us.  To  a  Christian  contemplating 
this  world  of  sorrow,  it  has  ever  been  one  of  the  most  delightful 
sources  of  consolation,  that  the  decree  which  involved  even 
infancy  in  the  sentence  of  death,  has  converted  a  great  part  of 
the  primeval  curse  into  a  blessing,  and  has  peopled  heaven  with 
myriads  of  immortals,  who,  after  one  brief  pang  of  unremem- 
bered  sorrow,  have  laid  down  forever  the  burdens  of  humanity. 
It  has  been  the  dear  belief  of  the  Christian  mother,  that  the 
provisions  of  the  great  spiritual  economy  are  extended  to  the 
infant  whom  she  brought  forth  in  sorrow,  and  whom  she  commit- 
ted to  the  dust  with  a  sorrow  still  deeper;  that  it  will  assuredly 
welcome  her  at  the  gates  of  paradise,  arrayed  in  celestal  beauty, 
and  radiant  with  a  cherub's  smile.  But  all  these  gloriously  sus- 
taining hopes  must  be  overcast  in  order  to  keep  the  mystical 
power  of  regeneration  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  episcopal 
clergy.  All  charity,  all  decency,  all  humanity,  as  well  as  all 
common  sense,  are  to  be  outraged,  rather  than  that  the  power  of 
conferring  some  inconceivable  nonentity  should  be  abandoned."* 
Third:  This  doctrine  in  its  extreme  form  is  the  merest  pagan- 
ism, and  resembles  much  more  the  magical  rites  and  mummeries 
of  people  sunk  in  brutish,  heathenish  ignorance,  than  that 
^'reasonable  service"  which  God  requires  of  his  worshippers. 
It  is  a  system  of  forms  which  does  not  compel  men  to  recognise 
a  God,  any  more  than  the  laws  of  nature  compel  such  a  recog- 
nition. It  is  a  system  whose  tendency  is  directly  to  infidelity 
and  atheism.  It  supposes  that  God  departs  from  his  usual 
method  of  working  by  the  laws  of  nature  to  accomplish  effects 
which  can  be  discerned  neither  by  sense  nor  reason.  The  mystic 
regeneration,  so  far  as  can  be  known,  leaves  the  person  regene- 
rated in  no  respect  changed.    He  is  neither  wiser  nor  better  than 


*  Edinburgh  Review,  for  April,  1843,  p.  274,  Amer.  Ed. 
VOL.  XXIII.,  NO.  2 — 2. 
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before;  just  as  capable  of  committing  mortal  sin,  and  in  as  great 
danger  of  eternal  damnation,  as  if  the  priest's  hand  had  not 
applied  the  magic  mixture  of  water,  oil,  spittle,  and  salt.  It 
has  not  even  the  plausibility  of  the  juggler's  tricks;  for  the 
juggler  appears  to  work  effects  which  are  extraordinary.  What 
evidence  can  miracles  afford  to  a  man  who  believes  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  ?  Miracles  appeal  to  the  senses.  This  is 
the  differentia  by  which  they  are  discriminated  from  every  other 
immediate  act  of  God  upon  the  creature.  But  in  transubstan- 
tiation we  are  required  to  believe  a  miracle  which  contradicts 
the  senses.  How  then  can  a  miracle  ever  authenticate  a  divine 
revelation  ?  If  the  reality  of  the  change  in  the  substance  of 
the  bread  and  wine  is  ascertained  to  us  by  the  words,  "This  is 
my  body,"  the  question  may  be  asked,  how  are  we  to  know  that 
these  words  were  ever  spoken  or  written  ?  It  will  not  do  to 
appeal  to  the  testimony  of  eye  or  ear,  for  transubstantiation 
pronounces  the  testimony  of  the  senses  untrustworthy.  If  God 
were  to  impress  the  reality  of  the  fact  upon  the  mind  directly^ 
still  the  revelation  could  never  go  beyond  the  mind  that  received 
it.  It  could  never  be  authenticated  to  the  minds  of  other  men. 
So  that  the  doctrine  of  sacramental  grace  is  either  nothing  at 
all,  a  pure  imposture,  or  its  legitimate  consequence  is  absolute 
Pyrrhonism.  It  is  substantially  the  philosophy  of  Ilume  under 
a  religious  guise. 

III.  We  proceed  now  to  the  last  point  involved  in  the  papal 
doctrine  of  succession.  It  might  seem  superfluous  to  argue  the 
question  any  further.  If  there  was  no  priesthood  instituted  by 
Christ,  if  the  apostles  were  not  priests,  then  of  course  there  can 
be  no  succession  of  priests.  Remove  the  facts  of  a  priesthood 
and  a  sacrifice  (in  the  sense  before  explained,  the  papal  sense,)  in 
the  apostolic  age,  you  remove  the  very  foundation  of  the  apos- 
tolical succession,  and  the  whole  structure  tumbles  into  ruins. 
This,  we  venture  to  think,  has  been  very  effectually  done,  if  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  are  to  be  the  rule  of  judgment.  But  we  shall 
undertake,  ex  abundante,  as  the  logicians  say,  to  prove  that, 
even  if  the  apostles  were  priests,  they  have  had  no  successors,  or 
at  least  that  there  are  none  who  can  know  and  prove  themselves 
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to  be  such,  wliich  amounts  to  the  same  thing.    De  non  apparen- 
tibus  et  de  non  existentibus  eadem  est  ratio. 

1.  It  is  a  principle  clearly  laid  down  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
that  no  one  may  presume  to  undertake  sacerdotal  functions 
without  a  divine  call  or  commission.  "No  man  taketh  this 
honor  unto  himself,  but  he  that  is  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron." 
Ileb.  v.*  Every  attempt  on  the  part  of  unauthorised  persons 
to  invade  the  priest's  office  among  the  Jews  was  visited  with 
severe  penalties.  For  this  offence  Korah  and  his  company  were 
destroyed,  and  Uzziah  struck  with  leprosy.  The  Papists  of 
course  apply  this  principle  to  their  pretended  priesthood,  a 
fortiori;  since  the  Christian  priesthood  as  much  excels  the 
Levitical  in  dignity,  as  the  new  law  is  superior  to  the  old.  So 
Christ,  the  founder  of  the  new  priesthood,  having  been  called  of 
God  as  was  Aaron,  called  his  successors  the  apostles,  and  the 
apostles  their  successors  the  bishops,  transmitting  to  them,  along 
with  the  authority  of  priests,  the  ordinary  sacerdotal  grace 
which  they  themselves  had  received  from  Christ.  The  bishops 
of  the  apostolic  age  have  in  their  turn  handed  down  the  same 
grace  to  their  successors,  to  the  present  time,  by  consecration  or 
ordination. t 

2.  The  power  thus  transmitted  is  twofold — a  power  of  order^ 
and  a  power  of  jurisdiction.  The  power  of  order  is  the  power  of 
immolating  and  offering  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  as  before  explain- 
ed and  refuted.  The  power  of  jurisdiction  is  the  power  of  judicial 
absolution  from  guilt.     The  apostles  received  the  first  power  at 

*It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  words  should  generally  he  quoted  by 
Protestant  writers  in  proof  of  the  necessity  of  a  divine  call  to  the  ordinary 
officers  in  the  Church.  Such  a  call  is  indeed  necessary,  but  not  a  direct 
and  immediate  call,  such  as  the  call  of  Aaron^  and  of  Christ,  to  their  re- 
spective orders  of  priesthood.  This  sacerdotal  call  is  immediate,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  Hebrews  (chap,  v.)  the  writer 
uses  the  words  in  application  on?y  to  Christ  and  Aaron.  Christ's  priest- 
hood admitted  of  no  succession,  and  the  words  admit  of  no  further  appli- 
cation since  his  inauguration  into  office.  In  the  case  of  the  Aaronic 
priesthood,  they  were  true  of  all  his  successors,  because  the  succession  was 
determined  by  hirth.     Of  this  more  hereafter. 

f  See  Litton  on  the  Church  of  Christ,  p.  530,  et  seq. 
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the  institution  of  the  Supper;  the  last,  when  Christ  breathed  on 
them  after  his  resurrection,  and  said,  *' Receive  ye  the  Holj 
Ghost,"  etc.  John  xx.  22,  23.  Cone.  Trid.  Sess.  14,  c.  1.  See 
Litton,  On  the  Ch.  of  Christ,  pp.  531,  2. 

3.  The  external  instrument  of  transmission  is  the  sacrament 
of  orders,  the  administration  of  which  belongs  to  the  bishop 
alone.  The  visible  sign  of  the  sacrament  is  the  laying  on  of 
hands.  The  inward  effect  is  twofold:  first,  the  impressing  upon 
the  soul  of  a  spiritual  character  or  stamp,  which  is  indelible,  so 
that  he  who  is  once  made  a  priest  can  never  return  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  layman;  and  second,  grace,  not  sanctifying,  but 
ministerial  (gratia  gratis  data)  for  the  valid  performance  of  sacer- 
dotal functions.    Cone.  Trid.  Sess.  23,  Can.  4.     Litton,  p.  532. 

This  is  a  clear  and  consistent  theory.  If  no  sacraments  and 
no  absolution,  then  no  Church.  If  no  lawful  priesthood,  then 
no  sacraments,  at  least  no  eucharist  and  no  absolution.  If  no 
successors  of  the  apostles,  then  no  lawful  priesthood.  If  not  in 
communion  with  the  bishop  of  Rome,  no  successors  of  the 
apostles.     Hence  beyond  the  pale  of  Rome,  no  covenanted  grace. 

This  tremendous  doctrine  (for  if  it  be  true,  it  is  tremendously 
true,  and  if  false,  it  is  a  tremendous  lie)  we  propose  to  examine 
in  the  light  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  of  the  Papists'  own  prin- 
ciples, and  of  history.  The  result  of  this  examination  will  show 
that  the  fact  of  such  a  succession  is  altogether  incredible,  and 
that  it  is  the  height  of  audacity  for  any  Roman  priest  of  the 
present  day  to  affirm  that  he  knows  himself  to  be  a  true  priest. 
The  examination  will  be  confined  to  the  last  of  the  above- 
mentioned  points,  as  the  others  have  been  sufficiently  discussed 
in  the  preceding  part  of  this  article. 

1.  The  Sacred  Scriptures  make  no  mention  anywhere  of  the 
consecration  of  any  church  officers,  as  such.  All  believers  are 
priests  and  are  consecrated  to  the  worship  and  service  of  God  by 
the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  any  calling  which  the  sove- 
reign will  of  God  may  appoint  for  them.  No  word  signifying 
consecration  is  used  of  the  appointment  of  church  officers,  as 
such.  We  shall  not  waste  time  in  proving  a  negative.  We  defy 
Papists  and  Prelatists  to  produce  a  single  example. 
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2.  The  Sacred  Scriptures  make  no  mention  of  any  ceremony 
of  consecration  to  be  used  by  church  officers  in  consecrating 
their  successors.  The  Papists  will  hardly  insist  on  the  imposition 
of  hands,  since  the  first  instance  of  that  we  meet  with  in  the 
New  Testament  in  connection  with  the  ordination  of  church 
officers  is  in  Acts  vi.,  the  case  of  the  deacons.  This  was  a  case 
in  which  the  hands  of  the  apostles  were  laid  on  officers  whom  the 
people  had  elected;  and  what  a  horror  the  Papists  have  of  the 
people's  electing  their  own  officers,  everybody  knows.  Besides, 
the  imposition  of  hands  was  so  common  among  the  Jews  that 
nobody  pretends  that  it  always  meant  consecration;  and  the 
Papists  themselves  use  it  in  cases  where  it  is  designed  to  have  no 
such  meaning.  It  would  seem  certain,  at  least,  that  they  attach 
no  great  importance  to  this  ceremony  in  the  sacrament  of  con- 
firmation, though  it  be  one  of  the  three  sacraments  in  which  an 
indelible  character  is  imparted.  The  Tridentine  Catechism  gives 
minute  directions  for  the  celebration  of  this  sacrament:  the 
unction  of  the  forehead,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  kiss  of  peace, 
and  even  the  slap  on  the  cheek — but  says  not  a  word  about  the 
imposition  of  hands.  This  is  all  the  more  strange,  because  the 
Catechism  refers  to  Acts  viii.  14-17,  in  proof  that  the  bishop 
alone  has  the  power  to  administer  this  sacrament;  and  yet  in 
that  passage  it  is  expressly  said  that  "  the  apostles  laid  their 
hands  on  them  and  they  received  the  Holy  Ghost."* 

3.  The  Sacred  Scriptures  make  no  mention  of  an  indeliUe 
character  in  orders,  any  more  than  in  baptism  and  confirmation. 
That  the  papal  body  attaches  some  consequence  to  it  would  seem 
to  be  the  case,  from  the  fact  that  the  Trent  Council  curses 
everybody  who  ventures  to  deny  it.  Sess.  23,  Can.  4.  Certain 
we  are  that  any  pious  and  intelligent  man  might  read  the  New 
Testament  (and  for  that  matter  the  Old  too)  without  ever  think- 


*The  Episcopal  Church  is  here  a  little  more  consistent.  It  not  only 
alleges  the  example  of  the  apostles,  but  follows  it.  Of  course  we  do  not 
admit  that  Acts  viii.  14-17  has  anything  to  do  with  ''confirmation,"  either 
sacrament  or  mere  ceremony. 
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ing  of  any  indelible  character.*  Still  not  thinking  about  it  is  a  dif- 
erent  thing  from  denying  it.  Let  us  therefore  examine  Gabriel 
Beil,  who  flourished  less  than  a  century  before  the  Trent  Council, 
and  was  a  great  light  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  expended 
a  great  deal  of  thought  and  of  research  upon  this  mystery,  and 
his  conclusion  is  thus  summed  up  by  Chemnitz  if  "That  the 
word  character,  in  this  sense,  is  found  neither  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  nor  in  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers;  that  it  is  not 
found  in  the  'Master  of  the  Sentences'  himself  (Lombard); 
that  as  to  the  thing  itself,  neither  the  authority  of  the  Fathers 
nor  reason  compels  us  to  posit  any  such  character;  that  the 
passages  adduced  from  Dionysius,  Augustine,  Damascenus,  and 
Lombard  in.  favor  of  the  'character,'  are  to  be  expounded 
rather  of  the  sacraments  of  baptism  itself,  or  of  the  sacramental 
form.,  than  of  any  impress  or  stamp  made  in  fact  upon  the  soul; 
that  all  the  effects  ascribed  to  the  character  may  be  explained  as 
well  without  the  character  as  with  it;  that  the  sacraments  them- 
selves work  these  effects  without  the  character;  that  the  things 
attributed  to  the  character  are  found  in  the  eucharist,  and  in 
other  sacraments,  which  are  not  supposed  to  imprint  it;  that 
the  chief  reason  which  weighed  with  the  schoolmen  for  positing 
the  character  has  little  force;  that  the  unreiterableness  of  some 
of  the  sacraments  does  not  depend  upon  the  character,  but  upon 
the  nature  of  these  sacraments  and  the  divine  institution;  that 
it  is  less  clear  what  the  character  is,  than  that  baptism  is  not  to 
be  reiterated ;  that  the  sole  authority  for  it  is  a  passage  in  the 
writings  of  Pope  Innocent  itL  (A.  D.  1198-1216);  that  the 
passage  is  susceptible  of  another  interpretation;  that  a  theo- 
logian ought  not  to  lay  down  anything  to  be  believed  which  is 
Eot  necessary,  ex  fide,  et  cct.'"     So  far  this  great  champion  of 


?\ 


*We  beg  pardon  ;  the  Monnin  character  is  referred  to  in  several  places 
of  the  Revelation.  See  xiii.  16-17  \  xiv.  9,  11;  xv.  2;  xvi.  2,  et  al. 
The  word  is  x^P^y/'(^-  Heb.  i.  3  is  the  only  place  in  which  the  word 
XapaK-fjp  occurs. 

f  Examine  Concilii  Tridentini,  Sess.  7,  p.  28.  This  great  work  is  a 
storehouse  of  argument  and  liistory  agauist  the  leading  dogmas  of  Rome. 
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Rome.  It  would  appear,  then,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Ed- 
inburgh Review,  that  this  character  is  "a  nonentity  inscribed 
with  a  very  formidable  name — a  very  substantial  shadow."  "As 
to  the  uhi  of  the  character,"  says  Dr.  Campbell,  "there  was  no 
less  variety  of  sentiments — some  placing  it  in  the  essence  of  the 
soul,  others  in  the  understanding;  some  in  the  will,  and  others 
more  plausibly  in  the  imagination ;  others  even  in  the  hand  and 
tongue;  but  by  the  general  voice  the  body  was  excluded.  So 
that  the  whole  of  what  they  agreed  in  amounts  to  this:  that  in 
the  unreiterablc  sacraments,  as  they  call  them,  something  they 
know  not  what  is  imprinted,  they  know  not  hoio,  on  something 
in  the  soul  of  the  recipient,  they  know  not  where,  which  never 
can  be  detected."  And  yet  we  are  adjudged  to  the  everlasting 
pains  of  hell  for  not  believing  it.  We  are  willing  to  share  the 
damnation  of  Gabriel  if  he  has  been  damned  for  not  believing 
this. 

But  what  was  the  motive  for  postulating  this  mysterious  non- 
entity and  the  transmission  of  sacerdotal  grace?  In  answer,  >ve 
quote  the  words  of  Litton  (On  the  Ch.  of  Christ,  pp.  534-537): 
"Christianity  [according  to  Rome],  being  the  new  law  of  Christ, 
must  present  the  same  general  characteristics  which  its  prede- 
cessor, the  law  of  Moses,  did.  Now  every  legal  system  of 
religion  being  necessarily  of  an  artificial  and  arbitrary  character 
in  its  appointments,  inasmuch  as  it  is  intended  to  work  from 
without  inwards,  and  to  produce  the  dispositions  which  it  does 
not  find  present,  a  law  from  without  will  regulate  in  detail  all 
matters  connected  with  divine  worship,  and  especially  will  deter- 
mine the  functions  and  persons  of  the  sacerdotal  order.  The 
permanency  of  the  external  mould  in  which  the  worshipper  is  to 
be  fashioned  to  religion  being  a  principal  object  in  every  such 
system,  the  institution  of  the  priestly  order  will  be  positive 
rather  than  natural:  it  will  come  from  without,  not  spring  from 
within.  Moral  qualifications  for  the  ministerial  office — such  as 
wisdom,  or  knowledge,  or  personal  piety — will,  under  such  a 
system,  occupy  a  subordinate  place,  or  rather  may  be  altogether 
dispensed  with;  the  great  object  being  to  make  provision  for  a 
visible  succession  of  sacerdotal  persons,  who,  whatever  they  may 
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be  inwardly,  shall  at  least  possess  an  official  sanctity.  Besides, 
it  is  obvious  that  no  one  can  guarantee  the  transmission  of  moral 
endowments,  natural  or  spiritual.  This  object,  the  ancient  sys- 
tems of  religion — the  Jewish  among  the  number — aimed  at 
securing,  and  did  in  fact  secure,  by  incorporating  in  themselves 
the  principle  of  caste;  that  is,  by  attaching  the  priestly  func- 
tion to  a  certain  tribe  or  family,  separated  for  the  purpose  from 
the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  making  it  pass  from  father  to  son  in 
the  way  of  natural  descent,  irrespectively  of  moral  qualifica- 
tions. By  this  means  the  perpetual  existence  of  a  visible  priest- 
hood was  secured;  the  only  contingency,  and  that  not  a  probable 
one,  which  could  destroy  the  succession,  being  the  extinction  of 
the  sacerdotal  tribe  or  family.  An  hereditary  priesthood,  the 
basis  of  the  sacerdotal  character  being  not  t\\Q  fitness  of  the  in- 
dividual, but  the  consecration  of  the  caste,  is  the  natural  accom- 
paniment of  every  system  of  religion  which  aims  at  moulding 
men,  by  means  of  law  and  discipline,  into  a  specific  type  of 
religious  sentiment. 

"The  Jewish  priesthood  was  instituted  on  the  principle  just 
mentioned.  The  tribe  of  Levi  was  set  apart  to  the  ministry  of 
the  tabernacle,  and  out  of  it  the  family  of  Aaron  to  sacerdotal 
functions;  and  nothing  more  was  necessary  to  qualify  men  for 
the  priesthood  than  legitimacy  of  birth  and  investiture  with  the 
sacred  garments.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  anything  analogous  to 
this  was  to  reappear  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  it  must 
undergo  considerable  modifications  to  render  it  less  strikingly 
inconsistent  with  the  general  principles  of  the  gospel:  it  must 
put  on  a  more  spiritual  form,  and  one  capable  of  greater  expan- 
siveness.  Particularly  in  one  point  a  change  was  indispensable: 
a  priesthood  propagating  itself  by  natural  descent  would  mani- 
festly be  unfitted  for  the  purposes  of  a  religion,  the  professed 
aim  of  which,  is  not  like  Judaism,  to  be  a  training  school  for 
one  nation  only,  but  to  embrace  all  nations  within  its  pale.  The 
transmission  therefore  must  be  independent  of  race  or  tribe.  It 
is  in  fact  by  thus  modifying  its  aspect  that  Romanism  is  enabled 
to  introduce  the  ministry  of  the  law  into  the  gospel.  The  prin- 
ciple of  caste  is  retained ;  but  it  appears  under  a  new  form  better 
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suited  to  Christianity.  The  powers  which  belong  to  the  sacred 
office  are  transmitted  only  in  one  line,  and  in  that  line  they  are 
transmitted  independently  of  any  moral  qualification  on  the  part 
of  the  recipient:  only  instead  of  priests  by  natural,  we  have 
priests  by  spiritual  descent,  the  existing  body  of  bishops  possess- 
ing the  power,  in  and  by  the  sacrament  of  orders  of  spiritually 
generating  pastors  for  the  Church.  As  of  old,  so  now,  the 
legitimacy  of  the  ministerial  commission  depends  exclusively  upoii 
the  legitimacy  of  the  external  succession,  for  the  want  of  which 
no  fulness  of  natural  and  spiritual  endowment  can  compensate. 
Yet  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  no  internal  grace  accompanies 
the  transmission  of  orders;  that  a  priest  becomes  a  priest  solely 
by  the  visible  imposition  of  hands.  Some  concession  must,  as 
regards  this  point,  be  made  to  the  general  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  therefore  it  is  added,  that  by  the  sacrament  of  orders,  work- 
ing like  all  the  others  ex  opere  operatOj  grace  is  conferred ;  not 
however  sanctifying  grace,  but  the  mystical  grace  of  priesthood, 
grace  for  the  valid  performance  of  holy  functions,  which  may 
exist  equally  in  those  who  have  saving  faith  in  Christ,  and  in 
those  who  have  not.  Thus  a  degree  of  inwardness  is  imparted 
to  what  otherwise  would  be  as  purely  external  a  matter  as  the 
succession  of  Eleazer  to  Aaron.  Finally,  as  the  ancient  priests 
were  always  priests,  no  one  having  it  in  his  power  to  reverse  his 
natural  birth,  so  the  spiritual  stamp  or  impressed  character, 
which  is  a  consequence  of  ordination,  forever  distinguishes  him 
who  receives  it  from  his  brethren  in  Christ." 

The  papal  idea  of  ordination,  as  thus  described,  receives  no 
sanction  from  the  word  of  God;  none  from  the  Old  Testament, 
much  less  from  the  New.  Under  the  Old  Testament  the  call  of 
God  determined  the  whole  matter  without  the  will  of  man.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Papists,  the  will  of  man  determines  everything; 
for  the  ^Hntention""^  of  the  officiating  bishop  or  priest  deter- 
mines the  question,  whether  the  grace  belonging  to  any  sacra- 
ment shall  be  actually  conferred  or  not.  The  external  forms 
may  be  strictly  canonical ;  but  who  can  tell,  whether  the  licen- 


*Concil.  Trident.,  Sess.  7,  Can.  11;  and  Chemnitz's  Examen. 
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tious,  cock-fighting,  gambling  priest  intends  to  do  the  act  which 
the  Church  intends?  The  notorious  want  of  reverence  in  papal 
priest — and  the  nearer  Kome  the  more  notorious  the  want  of 
reverence — makes  it  very  probable  that  in  thousands  of  instances 
of  apparent  baptism,  or  confirmation,  or  ordination,  the  sacra- 
ment was  a  practical  jest:  meant  nothing  and  did  nothing. 
The  current  of  spiritual  electricity  met  with  an  obstinate  non- 
conductor, was  arrested  and  dissipated.  Under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  extraordinary  providence  which  was  a  leading  feature 
of  that  dispensation,  secured  the  family  of  Aaron  from  extinc- 
tion ;  and  the  genealogical  registers  secured  the  people  from  the 
imposture  of  pretenders.  In  Rome  no  man  can  be  sure  that  his 
priest  is  not  an  impostor  or  intruder. 

Under  the  Old  Testament  there  was  no  transmission  of  sacer- 
dotal grace ;  and  although  the  right  of  any  man  to  be  a  priest 
was  easily  ascertained,  no  man's  spiritual  relations  or  spiritual 
state  was  made  to  depend  upon  the  doings  of  the  priest.  The 
utmost  wrong  that  could  be  done  him  was  external,  afi*ecting  his 
outward  relations  to  the  Church.  But  these  cruel  religion- 
mongers  boast  that  one  grand  diff*erence  between  the  sacraments 
of  the  law  and  theirs,  is,  that  the  latter  confer  the  grace  which 
the  former  only  signify ^^  If  therefore  a  poor  soul  goes  to  a 
priest  who  is  no  priest;  or  if  a  true  priest  does  not  happen 
(through  ignorance,  or  malice,  or  drunkenness,  or  the  spirit  of 
jesting)  to  intend  to  do  what  the  Church  intends,  the  salvation 
of  that  soul  is  put  in  extreme  jeopardy.  How  diff'crent  this 
hideous  and  cruel  abomination  from  the  merciful  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  which  says,  "Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou 
shalt  be  saved."  Blessed  be  God,  who  brought  our  fathers  out 
of  this  "pitchy  cloud  of  infernal  darkness"  into  the  sunlight 
of  divine  truth,  where  we  can  "hear  the  bird  of  morning  sing." 

*The  Tridentine  Catechism  says  that  "the  sacraments  of  the  old  law 
were  instituted  as  signs  only  of  those  things  which  were  to  be  accomplish- 
ed by  the  sacraments  of  the  new  law."  (On  the  Sacraments).  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  Rome  holds  that  the  sacraments  not  only  confer  grace,  but 
that  nothing  can  confer  it  without  them  ;  that  they  are  necessary  to  sal- 
vation ;  and  the  statements  of  the  text  are  fully  sustained  and  justified. 
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Bighteous  will  be  our  doom  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  "re- 
involved"  in  that  cloud  again.  , 

When  we  compare  this  doctrine  of  sacerdotal  grace  with  the 
-teachings  of  the  New  Testament,  the  contradiction  becomes 
glaring.  Fii'st :  Neither  the  term  orders  nor  the  term  ordi- 
nation* occurs  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  a  little  remarkable 
that  a  sacrament  should  have  been  instituted  without  a  name 
and  without  a  record.  We  find  then  neither  name  nor  thing. 
^'The  word  ordination  is  of  all  ecclesiastical  terms  the  most  purely 
secular  in  derivation.  The  word  ordo  from  which  the  Latin  verb 
ordinare  is  derived,  was  the  technical  term  for  the  senate  or 
council  to  which,  in  the  colonies  and  municipal  towns  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  administration  of  local  affairs  was  committed, 
and  the  members  of  which  were  called  Decuriones.  The  corre- 
lative therefore  to  the  ordo  was  not  the  laity  as  distinguished 
from  the  priesthood,  but  the  plebs  or  private  citizens,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  magistracy.  And  in  fact  the  word  ordinare  is 
never  used  by  the  classical  writers  to  signify  consecration  to  a 
sacred  office.  From  the  State  it  passed  into  the  Church ;  whence 
the  frequent  use  in  the  early  Latin  fathers  of  the  word  plebs  to 
denote  the  Christian  people  or  laity  in  contrast  with  the  clergy. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  when  first  introduced,  its  eccle- 
siastical  corresponded   to  its   civil   meaning;    and   that   to  be 


*It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  we  do  not  refer  to  the  English  words 
ordain  or  ordination,  or  to  the  idea  of  ordination  in  the  general  sense  of 
<appoiniing,  constituting  (see  Titus  i.  5) ;  but  to  the  ceremony  of  setting 
■apart  a  man  to  an  office  or  a  work.  The  word  ordain  occurs  again  in 
Acts  xiv.  23  in  our  version,  but  there  the  Greek  is  different,  x^^porovelv,  a 
verb  which  afterwards  became  a  technical  one  in  the  Grreek  Church  to 
•express  ordination.  But  in  the  only  other  place  where  it  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament,  2  Cor.  viii.  19,  it  is  rendered  by  our  translators  "chosen.'' 
'Comp.  1  Cor.  xvi.  3:  and  this  is  a  meaning,  and  apparently  the  chief 
meaning  assigned  to  it  by  Suidas,  Hesychius,  and  Suicer.  See  Suicer's  The- 
saurus under  the  word.  No  doubt  it  came  to  be  used  of  the  act  of  ordain- 
ing, because  the  election  of  officers  preceded  their  ordination — election 
-and  ordination  constituting  vocation  to  office.  So  in  the  same  way 
Xeipodecy'ia  signified  blessing  {ehXoyia)  on  account  of  the  benediction  which 
accompanied  the  laying  on  of  hands  in  certain  cases.  See  Suicer  sub  verb. 
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ordained,  or  to  be  invested  with  'holy  orders,'  signified  merely 
to  be  chosen  a  member  of  the  governing  body  or  presbytery  in 
a  Christian  society;  no  reference  being  intended  to  a  specific- 
grade  of  religious  standing  supposed  to  be  thereby  acquired. 
To  transfer  the  notions  which  in  later  times  became  connected 
with  'ordination'  into  the  apostolic  age,  or  the  sacred  narra- 
tive, is  the  ready  way  to  fall  into  serious  errors  of  scriptural 
interpretation."* 

Second:  This  account  of  the  origin  of  the  word  falls  in  with 
the  view  of  ordination  as  given  in  the  New  Testament.  In  every 
free  commonwealth  citizens  are  elevated  to  oflBce  because  they 
have,  or  are  supposed  to  have,  a  larger  measure  of  the  endow- 
ments which  qualify  for  oflSce  than  the  body  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  They  are  not  elevated  to  a  caste  or  rank  because  they 
possess  gifts  which  have  been  altogether  denied  to  their  fellow- 
citizens;  nor  are  they  selected  out  of  the  mass  as  persons  upon 
whom  certain  gifts  are  to  be  conferred  in  order  to  qualify  them 
for  office.  They  are  not  subjected  to  a  manipulation  by  which 
any  indelible  character  is  to  be  imprinted,  or  any  political  grace 
imparted.  They  are  simply  put  into  office,  with  or  without 
solemn  ceremonies,  by  the  will  of  the  body  in  which  all  political 
power  resides  and  to  which  all  the  political  gifts  and  capacities 
of  its  members  belong.  The  power  resides  in  the  body  as  to  its 
being;  in  the  officers  as  to  its  exercise.lc  In  the  human  body 
the  power  of  vision  may  be  said  to  belong  as  to  its  being  to  the 
body,  but  as  to  its  actual  exercise  to  the  eye.  The  body  is  the 
principium  quod,  the  eye  is  the  principium  quo.  The  body 
seas,  but  sees  by  the  eye.     The  life  of  the  body  is  in  every  part 

"'^See  Litton's  Church  of  Christ,  p.  567,  foot-note.  Similar  confusion 
and  error  have  resulted  from  the  like  use  of  the  terms  heresy  and  schism, 
the  scriptural  terms  differing  very  widely  iu  signification  from  the  ecclesi- 
astical. The  Church  of  Rome,  for  example,  has  been  remarkably  free 
from  the  ecclesiastical  sin  of  schism;  no  community  has  been  more  guilty 
of  the  sin  of  schism  in  the  scriptural  sense.  How  fatal  has  been  the  force 
and  imposture  of  words  ! 

f  This  distinction  was  expressed  in  the  schools  by  the  terms  in  priniQt 
actu,  or  quoad  esse,  and  in  actu  secundo,  or  q/uod  operari. 
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and  organ,  and  the  life  of  the  body  controls  the  life  in  every 
part.  The  eye  sees  by  the  life  of  the  body,  and  sees  under  the 
control  of  the  life  of  the  body  and  for  the  good  of  the  body. 
The  eye  represents  the  body  quoad  seeing ;  is  m,  not  over,  the 
body  for  that  purpose.  So  the  commonwealth  makes  and  ad- 
ministers the  laws  by  the  organs  instituted  for  that  purpose.  Its 
life  is  in  the  legislature,  in  the  judiciary,  in  the  executive,  for 
the  discharge  of  their  respective  functions.  The  civil  officers  in 
these  various  departments  are  in  the  commonwealth,  not  over  it; 
they  represent  the  commonwealth  quoad  these  various  functions, 
and  the  functions  being  performed  by  the  life  of  the  common- 
wealth are  performed  for'  its  interests.  Furtjier,  in  every  such 
commonwealth  there  are  solemn  ceremonies  by  which  the  fact  of 
such  representation  is  formally  recognised  and  published;  and 
when  the  officer  ceases  to  hold  the  office  and  relinquishes  its 
duties,  he  ceases  to  be  a  representative  and  falls  back  into  the 
mass. 

Now  this  is  an  exact  account  of  what  occurs  in  the  Church, 
mutato  nomine,  if  only  we  allow  for  the  difference  between  a  free 
commonwealth  which  makes  a  constitution  for  itself,  and  a  free 
commonwealth  which  has  its  constitution  made  for  it  by  Christ.* 
It  is  in  substance  the  view  given  by  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xii.,  where 

♦The  difference  here  signalized  may  be  made  plain  by  an  illustration. 
The  constitution  in  a  free  commonwealth  is  ''ordained"  and  established 
by  the  ^^  sovereign  people^^  assembled  in  convention.  The  election  of 
persons  to  fill  the  offices  created  and  defined  by  the  constitution  belongs  to 
the  people  in  a  very  different  sense,  in  the  sense  of  "constituents."  Hence 
an  officer  holding  the  office  created  by  the  constitution,  or  the  sovereign 
people,  is  responsible  to  the  people  in  this  sense,  and  not  in  the  sense  of 
his  constituency.  The  old  doctrine  therefore  of  '*  instructions  "  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  very  nature  of  a  representative,  as  Burke  told  the  electors 
of  Bristol.  Now  the  constitution  of  the  Church  comes  in  no  sense  from 
the  Church.  There  is  no  sovereignty  but  in  Christ  her  head.  He  ordains 
and  establishes  her  constitution ;  creates  her  offices ;  and  her  officers, 
though  elected  and  "ordained"  by  the  Church,  are  not  responsible  to 
those  who  elected  them,  but  to  the  Head,  and  to  those  courts  which  he  has 
appointed  to  govern.  The  rulers  in  the  Church  are  rulers  in  her,  not  over 
her,  as  Paul  hints  to  the  elders  at  Ephesus.  Acts  xx.  28 ;  in  the  Greek 
•tv  J  not  £0'  J.     The  eye  is  in  the  body  for  seeing,  not  over  it.    It  is  in  a 
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his  avowed  object  is  to  state  the  relations  of  gifts  in  the  Churcb 
to  the  offices  and  functions  discharged  in  it.  He  presents  the 
same  view  also  in  Rom.  xii.  The  gifts  are  given  to  the  Church 
as  a  body;  the  life  is  hers,  the  life  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  these 
gifts  are  given  to  be  manifested  and  exercised  for  the  profit  of 
the  whole  body.  The  movement  is  from  within  outivardly ;  the 
organism  effloresces  in  apostles,  prophets,  evangelists,  pastors, 
teachers,  deacons,  etc.  Compare  Eph.  iv.  4-16,  in  which  ex- 
quisite description  of  the  gifts  and  calling  of  the  Church,  the 
introduction  of  the  idea  of  priestly  caste  would  be  felt  to  be  an 
intolerable  impertinence. f  It  is  plain  that  the  gifts  and  offices- 
and  officers  are  all  given  to  the  Church  by  her  glorious  Bride- 

h^gh  place,  mnch  higher  than  the  foot;  but  still  it  is    in  the  body,  as- 
the  foot  is ;  and  both  eye  and  foot  have  identically  the  same  life.    In  Rome, 
the  priesthood  is  over  the  body,  and  has  a  life  of  its  own,  different  from  the 
life  of  the  laity,  (or  people  of  God,)  as  the  life  of  a  shepherd,  is  different 
from  the  life  of  the  sheep  whom  he  governs  and  shears. 

We  may  add,  that  it  follows  from  the  view  given  above,  that  both  elec- 
tion and  ordination,  while  they   express    the  judgment    of  the    Churchy, 
express  the  judgment  of  the  Church  that  Christ,  the  head,  has  called  the 
persons  elected  and  ordained. 

+  ''All  office-bearers,  and  especially  all  such  as  are  ordinary  and  per- 
petual, are  given  by  Christ  to  his  Church  ;  and  the  Church  is  not  in  any- 
conceivable  sense  given  to  them.     The  personal  ministry  of  Christ  was 
surely  not  utterly  barren.     He  had  disciples  before   he  had  apostles ;  he 
had  many,  perhaps  multitudes  of  followers,  before  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  fully  anointed  the  apostles  for  their  office  and  work ;  and  we  are 
told  that  after  his  resurrection,  and  before  his  ascent  into  heaven,  "  Ho  was 
seen  of  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once."  1  Cor.  xv.  6.     And  of  the 
vast  crowds  that  followed  him,  and  heard  gladly  him  who  spake  as  never 
man  spake,   who  shall  presume  to  say  that  multitudes  did  not  believe  on 
him  ?    To  those  already  united  with  him  by  faith,  and  to  his  elect  through- 
out the  earth  and  throughout  all  generations,  he  gave,  after  he  had  singly/ 
triumphed  over  death  and  hell,  the  inestimable  gift  of  a  living  and  perma- 
nent ministry.     But  he  had  a  Church  in  the  world  before  there  was  either 
apostle,  or  prophet,  or  evangelist,  or  pastor,  or  teacher  ;  and  he  will  have 
a  Church  around  him  throughout  eternal  ages,  after  all  his  saints  are  gath- 
ered and  perfected,  and  whose  oracles,  ordinances,  and  ministry  shall  all  • 
have  fulfilled  their  work.    His  Bride  was  equally  his  undefiled,  his  only- 
one,  before  any  ordinance  was  established,  or  any  oracle  given,  or  any  min-- 
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groom;  that  in  the  order  of  nature  and  even  of  timCf  she  exists 
before  them.  She  is  the  end,  and  they  are  the  means.  The 
powers  of  teaching,  ruling,  distributing,  are  her  powers;  the  gifts 
necessary  for  the  exercise  of  these  powers  are  her  gifts;  the 
officers  through  whom  she  exercises  them  are  her  officers;  they 
are  her  eyes  and  ears  and  hands  and  feet.  The  life  is  the  same 
in  all :  there  is  one  Spirit  as  well  as  one  body.  There  is  no 
room  here  for  the  distinction  of  clergy  and  laity  (if  those  terms 
mean  any  thing  more  than  the  distinction  between  office-bearers 
and  private  members);  every  laic  is  a  clergyman,  because  he 
belongs  to  the  inheritance  of  God;  and  every  clergyman  is  a 
laic,  because  he  belongs  to  the  people  of  God.  The  simple 
statement  of  Paul  is  an  overwhelming  refutation  of  the  putid 
figment  of  sacerdotal  orders  and  sacerdotal  grace.  The  officers 
of  the  Church  are  simply  her  representatives  and  organs  quoad 
teaching,  ruling,  distributing,  etc. ;  and  "ordination"  is  simply 
a  solemn  ceremony  by  which  the  fact  is  recognised  and  authen- 
ticated. Here  is  no  grace  transmitted  from  man  to  man  in  a 
line  of  priests  over  the  Church  and  above  it;  the  propagation 
of  a  life  separate  and  independent  from  that  of  the  laity ;  but 
the  very  same  grace,  gifts,  and  life  in  the  officers  and  in  the 
body. 

As  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  Church,  is  the  author  of  its  con- 
stitution, and  rules  in  it  by  his  Spirit,  no  member  of  the  Church 
can  be  made  an  officer  except  by  a  call  from  him,  any  more 


istry  constituted,  as  she  is  now  that  we  enjoy  all  these  proofs  of  his  care 
and  love ;  and  if  there  had  never  been  an  office-bearer  of  the  race  of  Adam 
given  as  a  servant  to  minister  unto  her — if  angels  had  been  her  only  min- 
isters forever,  or  the  divine  Spirit  had  disdained  all  secondary  agencies,  or 
were  now  to  reject  the  whole  body  of  sinful  men,  who  are  nothing  but  as 
he  enables  them — still  that  spotless  Bride  would  be  the  Lamb's  wife,  by  a 
covenant  reaching  from  the  depths  of  eternity,  steadfast  as  the  oath  of  God 
can  make  it,  and  sacred  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  with  which  it  is  sealed.  No, 
no ;  there  is  no  lordship,  no  headship  in  Christ's  Church  but  that  of  Christ 
himself;  there  are  but  servants  in  the  Church  for  Christ's  sake  ;  and  their 
Master's  rule  is  this :  'Whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your 
servant — he  that  is  greatest  among  you  shall  be  your  servant.' "  R.  J. 
Breckinridge's  Sermon  on  Eph.  iv.  8. 
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than  that  member  could  be  a  member  except  by  his  calling.  It 
is  Christ  who  confers  the  gifts  which  qualify  for  office,  and  this 
is  done  by  the  Holy  Ghost  who  dwells  in  the  whole  Church.  It 
is  Christ  who  creates  the  office  and  defines  its  functions  and  pre- 
scribes the  qualifications  for  it.  And  yet,  according  to  the  will 
of  the  same  Lord  and  Head,  the  call  to  be  an  officer  is  not  com- 
plete without  the  action  of  the  Church,  any  more  than  the  call 
to  be  a  member  is  complete  without  the  action  of  the  Church. 
Hence  vocation  is  both  inward  and  outward;  and  the  outward 
■consists  of  election*  and  ordination.  Election  is  the  act  of  the 
body;  ordination  the  act  of  the  rulers  already  existing,  who 
have  themselves  been  chosen  in  like  manner;  but  both  election 

^That  the  people  in  the  ancient  Church  had  the  right  of  electing  their 
bishops  is  so  notorious  that  we  are  not  aware  of  its  being  seriously  denied 
Ly  any  respectable  writer.     Hooker,  (Ch.  Polity,  B.  7,  c.  14,)  after  con- 
ceding the  fact,  goes  on  to  vindicate  the  Church   of  England  in  denying 
this  right  to  her  people,  upon  the  ground  that  chanja^es  of  this  sort  must 
occur  in  the  social  development  of  a  people,  and  appeals  to  the  civil  history 
■of  Home,  and  the  changes  that  took  place  first  in  the  republic  and  after- 
wards in  the  empire  !     What  is  this  but  virtually  asserting  that  the  Church 
is  a  natural  institution  like  the  State,  and  that  its  life  is  merely  natural  ? 
Such  a  doctrine  is  natural  in  the  minister  of  a  Church  which  was  (heated  by 
the  state  and  is  governed  by  it ;  but  will  be  rejected  with  horror  by  every  one 
who  believes  that  Christ  is  the  only  King  in  his  Church,  and  that  her  con- 
stitution comes  from  him.     The  truth  is,  the  dogma  of  apostolical  succes- 
sion is  utterly  incompatible  with  any  election  of  ministers  by  the  people; 
and  one  or  the  other  must  be  abandoned.     If  anybody  doubts  that  bishops 
were  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people  in  the  ancient  Church,  he  may 
have  his  doubts  fully  removed  by  consulting  Suicer's  Thesaurus  Ecclesias- 
licus  under  the  words  ''EniaKonoc^  ;i;f</5oroj^tw,  and  x^'poTovia.     Down  to  the 
time  of  Nicolaus  II.,  who  was  made  pontiff  in  1058,  the  people  of  Rome 
still  took  part  in  electing  the  bishop  of  Rome.    Nicolaus  ordered  that  the 
cardinal  bishops  and  the  cardinal  presbyters  should  elect  the  pontiff;  yet 
without  infringing  the  established  rights  of  the  Koman  [German]  empe- 
rors in  this  business.    At  the  same  time  he  did  not  exclude  the  rest  of  the 
■clergy,  nor  the  citizens  and  people  from  all  part  in  the  election :  f(5r  he 
required  that  the  assent  of  all  these  should  be  asked  and  obtained.     It  was 
not  until  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.,  more  than  a  century  afterwards,  that 
the  election  of  the  pope  was  given  exclusively  to  the  college  of  cardinals. 
Mosheim,  Vol.  2,  p.  233.     So  long  did  this  relic  of  the  primitive  doctrine 
linger  after  the  ministry  had  been  converted  into  a  priesthood  ! 
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and  ordination  are  acts  of  the  Church  making  the  person  chosen 
and  ordained,  her  representative  or  organ  as  to  the  particular 
functions  to  be  performed.  Election  and  ordination  are  there- 
fore simply  modes  in  which  the  divine  calling  is  manifested^d 
ascertained.  The  Spirit  of  Christ  dwells  in  the  man  called,  in 
the  congregation  electing,  in  the  court  ordaining;  and  when  the 
presence  and  working  of  the  Spirit  is  manifested  in  all  these 
modes,  the  calling  is  as  complete,  and  as  completely  authenti- 
cated as  the  present  imperfect  condition  of  the  Church  will 
allow.  Ordination  imparts  no  authority,  it  only  recognises  and 
authenticates  it.  The  solemn  ceremonies  used  in  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a  president  of  the  United  States  do  not  make  him 
president,  (that  has  been  already  done),  but  only  recognise  and 
authenticate  the  fact.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  oath  of  office 
should  be  administered  by  the  outgoing  president  (upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  like  begetting  like);  it  is  sufficient  that  it  be  adminis- 
tered by  an  accredited  organ  and  representative  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

If  this  be  a  just  view  of  the  nature  of  ordination,  it  follows 
that  ordination  is  not  unreiterahle.  The  occasions  for  a  reiter- 
ation of  the  ceremony  may  be,  and  commonly  will  be,  very  rare, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  hinder  its 
being  reiterated.  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  separated  for  the 
special  work  to  which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  called  them,  by  prayer 
and  fasting,  and  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery  at 
Antioch.  And  yet  Barnabas  had  been  a  distinguished  teacher 
before  in  that  very  church,  and  Saul  had  been  made  "a  chosen 
vessel  to  bear  the  name  of  Christ  before  kings,  and  the  Gentiles, 
and  the  people  of  Israel,"  some  time,  according  to  some  chronolo- 
gers,  many  years  before.  If  it  be  said  that  this  was  not  a  case 
of  "ordination,"  of  setting  apart  to  an  office,  but  only  of  setting 
apart  to  a  special  work;  we  answer,  show  us  an  instance  of 
any  separation  to  an  office  as  contradistinguished  from  a  work  in 
the  New  Testament.  If  John  xx.  22,  23,  be  adduced  as  an 
instance;  we  answer  that  this  was  an  ordination  by  the  Lord 
himself,  and  not  by  the  Church.  It  is  true  that  Rome  directs 
the  Bishop  in  the  consecration  of  a  priest  to  say,  "  Receive  the 
VOL.  XXIII.,  NO.  3—3. 
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Holy  Ghost;"  and  the  Episcopal  Church  imitates  Rome  in  one 
of  its  forms  in  the  "ordaining  of  priests"  (at  the  same  time 
mercifully  proposing  another  form  for  men  whose  consciences  are 
too  tender  to  allow  them  to  use  the  first);  but  this  is  done 
without  any  warrant  from  Christ,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is 
near  akin  to  blasphemy.  We  hold  that  the  ordination  of  the 
apostles  was  extraordinary,  as  their  office  was  extraordinary; 
and  yet  here  is  a  case  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  apostles  having 
the  hands  of  the  ordinary  teachers  in  Antioch  laid  upon  him. 
lie  takes  his  place  along  with  Barnabas;  Stephen,  the  deacon; 
Timothy,  the  evangelist,  or  bishop,  or  legate  a  latere^  or  what- 
ever he  was;  ]3arnabas,  the  teacher;  Saul,  the  apostle;  all  alike 
had  hands  laid  on  them,  and  were  commended  to  the  Lord  for 
the  work  which  he  had  for  them  to  do.  And  if  any  of  these 
illustrious  men  had  quit  their  work  and  gone  to  money-making, 
and  then  returned  to  their  work  again,  there  could  be  no  good 
reason  why  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery  should  not  have  been 
laid  upon  them  again.  Or  if  Timothy  had  become  a  pastor  of  a 
congregation,  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  been 
commended  to  the  Lord  to  that  new  work,  by  prayer,  fasting, 
and  the  imposition  of  hands.  These  things  constitute  the  cere- 
monies of  ordination;  and  Saul  and  ]^arnabas,  who  had  been 
preaching  for  years,  had  these  things  done  to  them.  Call  it 
ordination  or  any  thing  you  please,  it  Avas  a  solemn  act  of  obe- 
dience to  the  Holy  Ghost,  recognising  his  sovereign  will  in  the 
choice  of  these  men  for  a  particular  ecclesiastical  work  of 
preaching  and  ruling.  And  if  there  be  any  thing  more  in 
"ordination"  than  this,  we  have  been  unable  to  find  it.    ■ 

Again,  according  to  Rome,  the  bishop  alone  has  the  power  to 
communicate  this  mysterious  sacerdotal  grace  in  orders.  Now 
the  New  Testament  knows  nothing  of  the  bishop  as  diff*erent  in 
rank  or  order  from  the  presbyter  or  priest.  The  papal  bishop 
is  a  pure  invention  of  man  or — the  devil.  The  sacrament  of 
orders  therefore  falls  to  the  ground,  being  founded  on  thebishop. 

Once  more.  There  is  no  instance  in  the  New  Testament,  in 
which  the  act  of  ordaining  was  performed  by  one  man.  The 
college  of  apostles  ordained   the  deacons;    the  prophets  and 
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teachers  laid  hands  on  Barnabas  and  Saul;  the  Presbytery  laid 
hands  on  Timothy.  No  doubt  the  apostles  and  evangelists  did 
sometimes  appoint  or  ordain  elders,  acting  singly,  when  there  was 
no  existing  Presbytery  to  do  the  act.  But  the  record  makes  it 
very  clear  that  they  preferred  the  other  method  where  it  was 
practicable;  just  as  in  other  acts  of  government  the  apostles, 
though  competent  to  act  each  one  by  himself,  preferred,  when 
practicable,  to  act  jointly,  or  as  an  assembly.  They  did  this, 
no  doubt,  to  indicate  the  mode  in  which  Christ  would  have  his 
Church  to  be  governed  in  all  time;  "by  the  common  counsel  of 
the  presbyters,"  to  use  Jerome's  expression. 

The  Papists  sometimes  condescend  to  quote  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures in  proof  of  their  peculiar  doctrines.  Their  quotations 
generally  have  as  little  to  do  in  fact  with  their  doctrines,  as  the 
passage  cited  by  a  simple  monk  in  proof  of  the  scripturalness  of 
the  two  orders  of  clergy,  the  regular  and  the  secular — "the  oxen 
were  ploughing  and  the  asses  feeding  beside  them."  But  they 
find  a  passage  (2  Tim.  i.  G)  which  looks  as  if  it  might  support 
their  doctrine  of  ordination.  For  here  is  ordination  by  one  man, 
and  the  imparting  of  a  gift  by  the  imposition  of  his  hands. 
Upon  this  passage  we  observe,  (a).  That  if  this  was  a  case  of 
ordination,  then  it  was  either  the  same  with  that  mentioned  in 
1  Tim.  iv.  14,  or  a  different  one.  If  it  was  a  different  case,  then 
Timothy  was  ordained  at  least  twice;  and  what  becomes  of  the 
indelible  character,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  unreiterability  of 
ordination?  If  it  was  the  same  case,  then  what  becomes  of  or- 
dination by  bishops  alone  (for  the  ordination  here  was  by  pres- 
byters)? Or  if  the  Presbytery  consisted  of  prelates,  what 
becomes  of  the  plenary  authority  of  the  apostle  Paul?  Was  not 
his  ordination  sufficient  to  make  Timothy  a  presbyter,  or  an 
evangelist,  or  even  a  prelatical  bishop?  If  it  is  said  that  Paul 
condescended  to  be  a  bishop  for  the  nonce;  we  answer  that  he 
might  have  condescended  still  further  (as  his  brother  Peter  did, 
1  Pet.  v.  1,)  to  be  a  fellow-presbyter  with  his  brethren,  and 
act  for  and  with  them  in  the  Presbytery  in  laying  hands  on 
Timothy.  This,  we  have  little  doubt,  is  what  actually  occurred. 
(b).  The  gift  that  Timothy  received  by  the  laying  on  of  the 
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hands  of  Paul,  and  the  Presbytery  was  the  gift  described  by 
Paul  in  Eph.  iii.  7,  8,  as  having  been  given  to  himself,  (perhaps 
by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  layman  Ananias,  Acts  ix. 
17-20).  That  it  was  no  indelible  character  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  Timothy  is  exhorted  to  *'stir  it  up;"  Paul  uses  a  word 
which  implies  that  the  gift  had  iJescended  like  fire  from  heaven; 
but  that  it  was  to  be  kept  from  going  out,  and  to  be  increased 
by  Timothy's  care.  It  was  a  gift  which  manifested  itself  in 
^'reading,  exhortation,  teaching"  (see  1  Tim.  iv.  13);  was  capa- 
ble of  being  improved  by  these  exercises,  as  well  as  by  the 
"meditation"  which  was  needful  to  perform  them  (v.  15);  and 
a  gift  in  which  "his  profiting  might  appear  unto  all."  None  of 
these  things  can  be  affirmed  of  the  sacerdotal  grace  of  the 
Papists.  It  exists  alike  in  the  laziest  and  the  most  diligent,  in 
the  vilest  and  the  purest,  in  a  Leo  the  Great  and  a  Leo  the 
Tenth.  Whatever  therefore  tliis  mystic  grace  may  be,  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  different  thing  from  Paul's  gift,  or  Timothy's.  The 
"character"  in  Paul  or  Timothy  would  certainly  have  been 
"deleted"  by  a  tenth  or  hundredth  part  of  the  wickedness 
which  failed  to  delete  it  in  John  XXII.,  or  Alexander  VI. 

Having  thus  said  what  we  proposed  to  say  upon  the  papal 
doctrine  of  succession  in  the  light  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  we 
proceed  to  consider  it  in  the  light  of  history  and  of  the  conditions 
of  the  doctrine  itself.  These  two  views  of  the  subject  we  combine; 
as  the  history  will  show  that  the  doctrine  as  stated  by  the  Papists 
cuts  its  own  throat,  and  that  if  we  are  to  believe  it,  we  must 
first  abnegate  our  own  reason.  There  is  good  reason  why  these 
people  do  not  like  an  appeal  to  reason.  "VVe  are  very  apt  to  be 
against  that  waich  we  feel  to  be  against  us. 

1.  There  is  no  such  doctrine  of  succession  as  that  of  the  Trent 
Council  to  be  found  in  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Church; 
we  mean  a  doctrine  involving  a  priesthood  perpetuated  by  a 
process  independent  of  the  Christian  people.  Even  the  High- 
Churchman  Cyprian,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  whose 
extravagant  language  concerning  the  priesthood  and  the  episco- 
pate, prelatists  quote  much  oftener  and  with  vastly  more  relish 
than  they  ever  quote  Peter  or  Paul,  did  not  venture  to  deny  the 
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right  of  the  people  to  have  something  to  say  in  the  creation  of 
bishops  and  priests.  The  succession  of  the  early  fathers  was  a 
succession  of  doctrine^  not  of  personsy  except  so  far  as  persons 
were  involved  in  the  doctrinal  succession.  They  seem  to  have 
been  led  to  assert  such  a  succession  by  a  claim  of  this  sort  made 
by  the  heretics,  who,  finding  the  writings  of  the  apostles  against 
them,  pretended  to  have  a  tradition  of  the  apostles  in  their 
favor.  Thus  Tertullian,  in  his  book  "  De  praescriptionibus  adver- 
8U8  haereticos,"  urges  the  true  succession  against  the  false  :*  "  Let 
them  parade  the  origins  of  their  churches,  let  them  unroll  the 
series  of  their  bishops,  so  coming  down  by  succession  from  the 
beginning,  that  the  first  bishop  had  some  one  of  the  apostles  or  a 
disciple  of  the  apostles  as  his  ordainer  and  predecessor.  Let 
the  heretics  invent  a  figmbnt  of  this  sort,  yet  it  will  profit  them 
nothing;  for  their  very  doctrine  will  convict  them,  when  com- 
pared with  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles,  by  its  diversity  and 
contrariety;  for  as  the  apostles  did  not  teach  contrary  to  one 
another,  so  apostolic  men  would  not  have  taught  contrary  to  the 
apostles."  Tertullian's  idea  of  the  succession  was  not  at  all 
that  of  a  priesthood  whose  function  it  was  to  offer  sacrifice  and 
pronounce  authoritative  absolution ;  but  the  succession  of  men  in 
certain  churches  which,  having  been  founded  by  the  apostles  or 
by  their  disciples,  were  called  "sedes  apostolicie,"  or  sees  of  the 
apostles,  and  were  supposed  to'  have  a  prescriptive  right  to  say 
what  the  apostolical  teaching  really  was. 

This  was  indeed  a  very  unsafe  rule.  It  was  not  the  rule 
given  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  The  spirits  ought  to  have  been 
tried  by  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  in  his  word,  and  specially  by 
the  great  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  word,  as  prescribed  by 
John  in  his  1st  Epistle,  chap.  iv. ;  but  this  rule  was  not  deemed 
sufficiently  easy,  and  yet  it  seems  easy  enough.  "Whosoever 
transgresseth,  and  abideth  not  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  hath 
not  God.  If  there  come  any  unto  you,  and  bring  not  this  doo- 
trine,  receive  him  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  him  God- 
speed." 2  John  ix.  10.)     But  men  were  wiser  than  God,  and  in 
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order  to  extinguish  heresy  and  prevent  schism,  invented  the 
Catholic  doctrine  and  niade  communion  with  the  bishop  the  mark 
of  orthodoxy.  But  in  the  whole  business,  the  truth  was  the 
thing  aimed  at,  not  sacramental  grace  or  sacramental  salvation. 
They  inverted  the  proper  order,  and  instead  of  judging  the  man 
or  the  Church  by  the  faith^  they  judged  the  faith  by  the  man  or 
the  Church.  The  results  of  this  inversion  have  been  deplorable; 
but  these  ancient  Avorthies  ought  to  be  acquitted  of  the  sin  and 
silliness  involved  in  the  modern  doctrine  of  the  succession. 

That  this  view  of  the  position  of  the  ancient  Church  is  the 
true  one,  is  evident  from  the  Donatist  controversy.  It  is  well 
known  that  there  was  no  difference  between  the  Donatists  and 
*'the  Church,"  either  in  faith  or  order.  Both  were  orthodox; 
both  were  episcopal.  There  was  no  question  made  by  the  Church, 
whether  the  Donatist  communion  was  a  Church,  a  part  of  the 
Church  visible  on  earth.  Members  coming  to  the  Church  from 
the  Donatists  were  not  rebaptized;  but  more  than  this,  ministers 
coming  from  them  to  the  Church  were  not  reordained.  Not 
only  was  this  the  case  in  the  early  stages  of  the  great  contro- 
versy, but  even  as  late  as  the  Conference  at  Carthage,  just  one 
century  from  the  death  of  Mensurius,  which  was  the  original 
occasion  of  the  strife,  the  Catholics  offered  to  acknowledge  the 
bishops  of  the  Donatists.  Even  the  Synod  of  Home  offered  to 
hold  communion  with  them.*    The  Catholic  Church  in  fact  stood 


*See  these  positions  fully  established  by  Claiule  in  his  Defence  of  the 
Reformation,  P.  'i,  c.  4.  Chillin^vvorth  takes  the  same  view  of  this  con- 
troversy. He  quotes  from  an  epistle  of  Auf^ustine  these  words :  "  You  (the 
Donatists)  are  with  us  in  baptism,  in  the  creed,  and  the  other  sacraments" ; 
and  again :  "Thou  has  ])r(>ved  to  nie  that  thou  hast  faith ;  prove  tome 
likewise  that  thou  hast  charity.*'  Parallel  to  which  words  are  those  of 
Optatus:  "  Amongst  us  and  you  is  one  ecclesiastical  conversation,  common 
les4*ons,  the  same  faith,  the  same  sacraments."  Where,  by  the  way,  we 
may  observe,  that  in  the  judgment  of  these  fathers,  even  Donatists,  though 
heretics  and  schismatics,  gave  true  ordination,  the  true  sacrament  of  mat- 
rimony, the  sacramental  absolution,  confirmation,  the  true  sacrament  of  the 
eucharist,  true  extreme  unction;  or  else  (choose  you  whether)  some  of 
these  were  not  then  esteemed  sacraments.  But  for  ordination,  whether  ho 
(Augustine)  held  it  a  sacrament  or  no,  certainly  he  held  that  it  remained 
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on  the  defensive  in  this  whole  war,  as  any  man  can  see  by  simply 
glancing  over  the  writings  of  Augustine  against  the  Donatists; 
it  was  simply  defending  its  own  right  to  be  a  Churdi,  against  a 
narrow-minded  and  fanatical  sect  which  claimed  to  be  the  only 
Church  in  the  world;  it  was  occupying  exactly  the  position  in 
reference  to  the  Donatists  which  we  now  occupy  in  reference  to 
Rome  and  its  imitators.  The  Catholics  of  that  day  had  sense 
and  charity  enough  not  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Donatists, 
and  unchurch  all  other  communions  but  their  own.  It  is  very 
evident  that  they  did  not  have,  or  did  not  know  that  they  had, 
the  apostolical  succession.  Otherwise,  the  argument  would  have 
been  short,  sharp  and  decisive.  In  that  case  the  Church  which 
had  defied  the  power  of  the  Roman  emperors  for  three  hundred 
years,  might  have  been  saved  the  disgrace  of  invoking  the 
authority  of  the  emperors  to  decide  the  controversy  by  arbitra- 
tion and  by  the  sword. 

2.  The  Papists  are  in  the  habit  of  imposing  upon  people,  by 
saying  that  the  salvation  of  Protestants,  like  their  faith,  rests 
upon  fallible  and  uncertain  grounds,  and  that  certainty  can  be 

with  them  entire ;  for  so  he  says  in  express  terms  in  his  book  against  Par- 
menianus's  Epistle.  Which  doctrine,  if  you  can  reconcile  with  the  present 
doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church,  eris  mihi  magnus  Apollo^  (Chilling- 
worth's  Works,  P.  50G,  507,  of  Phila.  Ed.,  }840.) 

The  learned  Witsius  (De  Schism.  Donatistarum,  c.  7)  says  that  he  had 
read,  ''>»^w  sine  magna  tccdio,''^  the  Breviculum  of  Augustine,  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Conference  of  Carthage  (A.  D.  411),  and  gives  this  as  the  main 
question  disputed  between  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  Catholic  bishops, 
and  the  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  Donatist  bishops  assembled  at  the 
Conference  (held,  be  it  remembered,  a  century  after  the  breaking  out  of 
the  schism),  viz. :  ''Whether  the  Church  which  held  communion  with  the 
Caicilian,  the  Traditor,  had  not  thereby  lost  the  dignity  and  privileges  of  a 
Church?  The  controversy,  therefore,  was  twofold:  1.  First,  of  fact; 
whether  C.  was  a  traditor  and  on  that  account  unworthy  of  tlie  episcopate  ? 
2.  Second,  of  ?a?<;;  whether  a  Church  is  so  vitiated  by  an  admixture  of 
the  wicked,  as  to  cease  to  be  a  Church  ?"  This  is  a  very  different  question 
from  that  which  would  have  been  discussed,  if  they  had  been  disputing 
about  the  succession.  It  was  indeed  the  same  question  which  was  after- 
wards debated  between  the  Anabaptists  and  their  antagonists,  both  Roman- 
ist and  Protestant. 
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found  only  within  their  pale.  Now,  not  to  say  that  this  asser- 
tion comes  with  a  bad  grace  from  a  community  which  teaches  in 
its  creed  that  no  man  can  be  certain  of  his  salvation  in  this 
life;  it  has  been  shown,  over  and  over  again,  that  their  own  doc- 
trine of  the  priesthood  and  the  sacraments  makes  it  impossible 
for  any  man  to  know  that  he  has  ever  been  truly  absolved  from 
his  sins;  and  this  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  succession 
as  a  fact.  That  the  sacrament  of  penance  has  ever  been  duly 
administered  to  him,  depends  upon  the  minister's  being  a  true 
priest.  *'  That  such  or  such  a  man  is  priest,"  says  Chilling- 
worth,  "not  himself,  much  less  any  other  can  have  any  possible 
certainty;  for  it  depends  upon  a  great  many  contingent  and 
uncertain  supposals.  lie  that  will  pretend  to  bo  certain  of 
it,  must  undertake  to  know  for  certain  all  these  things  that 
follow":      ' 

^^ First,  that  he  was  baptized  with  due  matter.  Secondly,  with 
the  due  form  of  words,  which  he  cannot  know,  unless  he  were 
both  present  and  attentive.  Thirdly^  he  must  know  that  he  was 
baptized  with  due  intention,  and  that  is,  that  the  minister  of  his 
baptism  was  not  a  secret  Jew,  nor  a  Moor,  nor  an  atheist  (of  all 
which  kinds,  I  fear,  experience  gives  you  a  just  cause  to  fear 
that  Italy  and  Spain  have  priests  not  a  few),  but  a  Christian,  in 
heart  as  well  as  profession,  (otherwise,  believing  the  sacrament 
to  be  nothing,  in  giving  it^he  could  intend  to  give  nothing),  nor 
a  Samosatanian,  nor  an  Arian,  but  one  that  was  capable  of 
having  due  intention,  from  which  they  that  believe  not  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  are  excluded  by  you.  And  lastly,  that  he 
was  neither  drunk  nor  distracted  at  the  administration  of  the 
sacrament,  nor  out  of  negligence  or  malice  omitted  his  intention. 
Fourthly,  he  must  undertake  to  know  that  the  bishop  which 
ordained  him  priest,  ordained  him  completely  with  due  matter, 
form  and  intention ;  and,  consequently,  that  he  again  was 
neither  Jew,  Moor,  nor  atheist,  nor  liable  to  any  such  exception 
as  is  inconsistent  with  due  intention  of  giving  the  sacrament  of 
orders.  Fiftldy,  he  must  undertake  to  know,  that  the  bishop, 
which  made  him  priest,  was  a  priest  himself;  for  your  rule  is 
nihil  dat  quod  non  Jiahet;  and,  consequently,  that   there  were 
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again  none  of  the  former  nullities  in  his  baptism,  which  might 
make  him  incapable  of  ordination,  nor  any  invalidity  in  his  ordi- 
nation, but  a  true  priest  to  ordain  him  again,  the  requisite 
matter  and  form,  and  due  intention  all  concurring.  Lastly,  he 
must  pretend  to  know  the  same  of  him  that  made  him  priest,  and 
him  that  made  him  priest,  even  until  he  comes  to  the  very 
fountain  of  priesthood.  For,  take  any  one  in  the  whole  train 
and  succession  of  ordainers,  and  suppose  him,  by  reason  of 
any  defect,  only  a  supposed  and  not  a  true  priest;  then,- 
according  to  your  doctrine,  he  could  not  give  a  true,  but  only  a- 
supposed  priesthood ;  and  they  that  receive  it  of  him,  and  again 
they  that  derive  it  from  them,  can  give  no  better  than  they 
received;  receiving  nothing  but  a  name  and  shadow,  can  give 
nothing  but  a  name  and  shadow;  and  so  from  age  to  age,  from- 
generation  to  generation,  being  equivocal,  fathers  beget  only 
equivocal  sons;  no  principle  in  geometry  being  more  certain  than 
this,  that  the  unsuppliable  defect  of  any  necessary  antecedent,, 
must  needs  cause  a  nullity  of  all  those  consequences  which 
depend  upon  it.  In  fine,  to  know  this  one  thing,  you  must  first 
know  ten  thousand  others,  whereof  not  any  one  is  a  thing  that- 
can  be  known,  there  being  no  necessity  that  it  should  be  true, 
which  necessity  alone  can  qualify  any  thing  to  be  an  object  of 
science,  but  only,  at  the  best,  a  high  degree  of  probability  that 
it  is  so.  But  then,  that  of  ten  thousand  probables,  no  one ' 
should  be  false;  that  of  ten  thousand  requisites,  whereof  any 
one  may  fail,  not  one  should  be  wanting;  this  to  me  is  extremely 
improbable,  and  even  cousin-german  to  impossible.  So  that  the 
assurance  hereof  is  like  a  machine  composed  of  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  pieces,  of  which  it  is  strangely  unlikely,  but  some- 
will  be  out  of  order,  and  yet  if  any  one  be  so,  the  whole  fabric 
of  necessity  falls  to  the  ground;  and  he  that  shall  put  them 
together,  and  maturely  consider  all  the  possible  ways  of  lapsing, 
and  nullifying  a  priesthood  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  I  believe 
will  be  very  inclinable  to  think,  that  it  is  a  hundred  to  one,  that 
amongst  a  hundred  seeming  priests,  there  is  not  one  true  one — 
nay,  that  it  is  not  a  thing  very  improbable,  that  amongst  those 
many  millions  which  make  up  the  Roman  hierarchy,  there  are 
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not  twenty  true."    (Chillingworth's  Works,  P.  130-2.   Hooker, 
Phila.,  1840.) 

"Whether,"  says  Macaulay  in  his  Review  of  Gladstone's 
"Church  and  State"  (Miscellanies,  Vol.  3,  P.  300),  "a  clergy, 
man  be  really  a  successor  of  the  apostles  depends  on  an  immense 
number  of  such  contingencies  as  these:  Whether  under  King 
Ethelwolf,  a  stupid  priest  might  not,  while  baptizing  several 
scores  of  Danish  prisoners  who  had  just  made  their  option 
between  the  font  and  the  gallows,  inadvertently  omit  to  perform 
the  rite  on  one  of  these  graceless  proselytes  ? — whether,  in  the 
seventh  century,  an  imposter,  who  had  never  received  conse- 
cration, might  not  have  passed  himself  off  as  a  bishop  on  a  rude 
tribe  of  Scots? — whether  a  lad  of  twelve  did  really,  by  a  cere- 
mony huddled  over  when  he  was  too  drunk  to  know  what  he  was 
about,  convey  the  episcopal  character  to  a  lad  of  ten  ?" 

Mr.  Gladstone  proposes  to  remove  doubts  which  may  arise 
from  the  historic  difficulties  against  the  doctrine  of  succession,  by 
nothing  less  than  mathematical  evidence.  "By  a  novel  appli- 
cation of  the  theory  of  ratios  and  proportion,  he  endeavors  to 
show  that,  on  the  least  favorable  computation,  the  chances  for 
the  true  consecration  of  any  bishop  are  8,000  to  1.  ...  Be  it 
so;  this  only  diminishes  the  probability  that,  in  any  given  case, 
the  suspicion  of  invalidity  is  unfounded.  What  is  wanted  is  a 
criterion  which  shall  distinguish  the  gemdne  orders  from  the 
spurious.  Alas!  who  knows  but  he  may  be  the  unhappy  eight- 
thousandth  ?  According  to  this  theory,  no  man  in  the  Roman 
or  Anglican  communions  has  a  right  to  say  that  he  is  commis- 
sioned to  preach  the  gospel,  but  only  that  he  has  seven  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine-eight-thousandth  parts  of  cer- 
tainty that  he  is!  A  felicitous  mode  of  expression,  it  must  be 
confessed.  What  would  be  the  fraction  for  expressing  the  ratio 
of  probability,  on  the  supposition  that  simony,  heresy,  or  infi- 
delity, can  invalidate  holi/  orders  is,  considering  the  history  of 
the  middle  ages,  far  beyond  our  arithmetic."* 

"We  can  imagine,"  says   the  same  lively  writer,  "theper- 


^ Edinburgh  Heview,  for  April,  1843,  P.  271.    Amer.  llepriut. 
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plexity  of  a  presbyter  thus  cast  in  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  has  fever  had  the  invaluable  'gift'  of  apostolical  succession 
conferred  upon  him.  As  that  gift  is  neither  tangible  nor  visible, 
the  subject  neither  of  experience  nor  consciousness;  as  it  cannot 
be  known  by  any  *  effects  *  produced  by  it,  he  may  imagine — 
unhappy  man! — that  he  has  be.en  'regenerating'  infants  by 
baptism,  when  he  has  been  simply  sprinkling  them  with  water. 
'What  is  the  matter?'  the  spectator  of  his  distractions  might 
ask.  *What  have  you  lost?'  'Lost!'  would  be  the  reply,  'I 
fear  I  have  lost  my  apostolical  succession ;  or  rather,  my  misery 
is,  that  I  do  not  know  and  cannot  tell  whether  I  ever  had  it  to 
lose.'  It  is  of  no  use  here  to  suggest  the  usual  questions,  'When 
did  you  see  it  last?  When  were  you  last  conscious  of  possess- 
ing it?'  What  a  peculiar  property  is  that  of  which,  though  so 
invaluable — nay,  on  which  the  whole  efficacy  of  the  Christian 
ministry  depends — a  man  has  no  positive  evidence  to  show 
whether  he  ever  had  it  or  not!  which,  if  ever  conferred,  was  con- 
ferred without  his  knowledge;  and  which,  if  it  could  betaken 
away,  would  still  leave  him  ignorant,  not  only  when,  where,  and 
how  the  theft  was  committed,  but  whether  it  had  ever  been  com- 
mitted or  not !  The  sympathising  friend  might  probably  remind 
him,  that  as  he  was  not  sure  he  had  ever  had  it,  so  perhaps  he 
still  had  it  without  knowing  it.  'Perhaps!'  he  would  reply, 
'but  it  is  certainty  I  want.'  'Well,'  it  might  be  said,  'Mr. 
Gladstone  assures  you,  that,  on  the  most  moderate  computation, 
your  chances  are  as  8,000  to  1  that  you  have  it.'  'Pish I'  the 
distracted  man  would  exclaim,  '  What  does  Mr.  Gladstone  know 
about  the  matter?'  And  truly  to  that  query  we  know  not  well 
what  answer  the  friend  could  make." 

It  thus  appears  that  there  is  no  historical  evidence  for  the 
succession;  and  that  no  man  can  be  certain  that  he  is  a  pres- 
byter or  priest  upon  this  theory.  This  baseless  theory  is  that 
upon  which  wretched  men,  travelling  to  the  bar  of  God  and  the 
retributions  of  eternity,  are  invited  to  rest  their  hope  of  sal- 
vation, instead  of  resting  it  upon  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of 
sinners,  freely  offered  to  them  in  the  gospel !  Blessed  is  he,  who 
can  say,  in  spite   of  all  the  cavilling  Pharisees,  cavilling  about 
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the  uncanonical  method  of  his  salvation — "  One  thing  I  know, 
that  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see !"  Blessed  be  he  who  gets 
his  healing  directly  from  the  great  Physician,  without  the  mani- 
pulations of  those  who  sit,  or  imagine  that  they:  sit,  in  Moses* 
seat!  No  wonder  that  the  world  is  infidel  when  siWj^doctrine, 
without  evidence  and  against  all  evidence,  is  preacned  to  iTieBh 
A  man  must  denude  himself  of  his  rational  nature  before  he  c^n 
believe  it. 

The  doctrine  was  invented,  not  for  the  glorifying  of  Christ, 
but  for  the  glorify  in  sr  of  the  clergy.  Great  is  the  contrast 
between  the  apostles  and  their  pretended  successors.  "The 
former  are  intent,  almost  exclusively  intent,  on  those  great 
themes  which  render  the  gospel  *glad  tidings';  the  latter,  almost 
as  exclusively,  in  magnifying  their  office.  The  former  absolutely 
forget  themselves  in  their  flocks;  the  latter  well  nigh  forget 
their  flocks  in  themselves.  The  former,  if  they  touch  on  the 
clerical  office  at  all,  are  principally  intent  on  its  spiritual  quali- 
fications and  duties;  the  latter  on  its  prerogatives  and  powers. 
To  hear  these  men  talk,  one  would  imagine  that,  by  a  similar 
^vartpov  rrpoTtrpov,  with  that  of  the  simple-mindcd  monk,  who 
Mevoutly  thanked  God  that  in  his  wisdom  he  had  always  placed 
large  rivers  near  large  towns,'  they  supposed  the  Church  of 
Christ  to  be  created  for  the  sole  use  of  the  clergy;  and  the 
doctrine  of  'apostolical  succession'  to  be  the  final  cause  of 
Christianity."  {Edinhurgh  Review,  April  1843,  P.  292.) 

The  whole  system  to  which  this  doctrine  belongs  is  a  tedious 
substitute  for  Christianity,  whose  chief  glory  is  its  spiritual  and 
moral  character.  It  substitutes  "for  a  worship  founded  on  in- 
telligent faith,  a  devotion  which  is  a  species  of  mechanism,  and 
rites  which  operate  as  by  magic.  The  doctrine  of  apostolical 
succession  itself  is  neither  more  nor  less  respectable  than  that  of 
the  hereditary  sanctity  of  the  Brahminical  caste ;  while  the 
prayer-mills  of  the  Tartars  afford  a  fair  illustration  of  the  doc- 
trine of  sacramental  efficacy."     It  is  sheer  heathenism. 

What  is  Christianity  if  it  be  not  a  method  of  salvation  through 
Jesus  Christ,  to  be  received  through  faith?  Justification  by 
faith  alone  is  its  fundamental  article;  the  ^^articulus  staiitis  aut 
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cadentis  eoclesice.''  What  is  heathenism  but  the  attempt  to 
appease  an  angry  God  by  human  works,  or  by  human  ordinances 
efficacious  ex  opere  operato  ?  The  system  to  which  the  apostoli- 
cal succession  belongs,  can  never  consist  with  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  alone  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  preaching  of 
this  latter  doctrine  led  Luther,  necessarily,  to  a  rejection  of  the 
Papal  theory  of  the  Church  and  the  priesthood;  and  it  was 
because  the  Papal  priests  saw  that  their  craft  was  in  danger 
from  the  preaching  of  this  doctrine,  that  they  set  themselves  so 
resolutely  to  overthrow  it.  If  a  sinner  can  lay  hold  on  Christ 
freely  offered  to  him  in  the  gospel,  and  obtain  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  and  acceptance  with  God;  if  he  can  have  immediate  access 
to  Christ,  the  great  High  Priest  over  the  house  of  God,  andean 
"draw  near  with  a  true  heart  in  full  assurance  of  faith,"  what 
need  for  an  earthly  priesthood  and  its  sacramental  magic? 
Ilinc  nice  lacrymcc.  The  priests  had  no  tears  to  shed  over  the 
damage  done  to  holiness  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformers. 
They  would  have  been  *' crocodile  tears,"  indeed,  if  shed  by  such 
men,  men  who  had  become  notorious  and  infamous  all  over 
Europe  for  their  immorality.*  No!  they  knew  that  their  power 
over  men's  souls,  bodies  and  estates  was  gone,  if  this  doctrine 
came  to  be  believed. 

We  add  something  on  the  doctrine  of  sucession  as  held  by 
some  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  America.     1.  If  these  people  have  any  "succession," 


*As  to  the  woraZ  complexion  of  Papal  Councils,  and  specially  of  the 
Trent  Council,  the  following  words  of  a  nervous  writer,  who  was  a  perfect 
master  of  the  Papal  History,  cannot  be  considered  too  strong:  "  IJeleag- 
uered  by  strumpets,  beset  with  fiddlers  and  buffoons,  cursing  God's  truth, 
and  leaving  tracks  strewed  with  bastards  and  dead  men's  bones!  Holy 
Councils  ;  and  above  all,  of  Trent !  Which  by  the  amazing  wrath  of 
God,  cursed  with  judicial  blindness  and  seared  consciences,  did  gather  into 
one  vast  monument,  those  scattered  proofs  which  covered  the  long  track  of 
ages,  and  those  errors  and  corruptions  bred  in  the  slime  and  filth  of  the 
whole  apostasy ;  and  reared  them  up,  with  patient  and  laborious  vice, 
through  eighteen  years  of  God's  long-suffering,  the  final  landmark,  the 
last  limit  of  his  endurance  with  this  great,  bloody  and  drunken  Babylon." 
{Spirit  of  Ninekenth  Century ^  1842,  p.  254.) 
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they  have  derived  it  from  the  Church  of  Rome;  and  as  the  suc- 
cession in  Rome  has  heen  shown  to  he  a  grand  imposture,  from 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  reason  and  history,  and  Rome,  could  give 
no  hotter  orders  than  she  had  herself — of  course  the  succession 
in  the  Church  of  England  is  an  imposture  also.  2.  The  impos- 
ture is  not  grand  in  the  last  case,  for  the  simple  reason  that  all 
that  makes  the  figment  worth  asserting  or  defending  has  been 
given  up,  to  wit.,  the  priestly  character  and  the  sacrifice.  It  is 
the  play  of  Hamlet  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  left  out.  Without 
the  assertion  of  some  sacramental  virtue  imparted  by  the 
Bishop's  hands  to  the  presbyter,  and  some  sacramental  virtue 
imparted  by  the  priests'  manipulations  to  the  laity,  the  pretence 
to  the  apostolical  succession  is  of  all  pretences  the  emptiest  and 
the  silliest.  Hence  we  find  that  a  revival  of  zeal  for  this  dogma 
is  generally  followed  very  soon  by  the  doctrine  of  sacramental 
grace.  There  is  a  necessary  connection  between  the  two,  and 
they  cannot  long  be  separated.  3.  We  may  be  excused  from 
believing  the  doctrine  as  held  by  Anglicans  and  their  American 
imitators,  so  long  as  they  show  so  little  faith  in  it  themselves. 
If  they  believed  it,  they  could  not  help  seeing  that  they  are  what 
Rome  pronounces  them  to  be,  scJiismatics,  and  in  no  better  con- 
dition than  us  poor  "dissenters."  Let  them  show  their  faith  by 
their  works,  and  we  shall  be  more  disposed  to  consider  their  pre- 
tensions. 4.  The  advocates  of  this  dogma  in  the  Church  of 
England,  would  do  well  to  prove  that  the  Church  they  belong  to 
is  a  Church  at  all.  According  to  Rome,  a  bishop  who  is  made 
so  by  the  appointment  of  the  civil  magistrate  has  a  very  doubtful 
claim  to  the  title.  In  the  thoroughly  Erastian  establishment  of 
England,  the  whole  constitution  of  the  Church  is  the  work  of 
the  State,  and  the  people  even  pray  by  "Act  of  Parliament." 
The  sacramental  virtue,  which  makes  bishops  and  priests,  comes 
at  the  suggestion,  at  least,  of  the  civil  ministry.  This  accounts 
for  the  total  absence  of  discipline  in  that  Church.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  get  rid  of  a  bishop  who  avows 
himself  an  infidel.  It  is  not  a  very  broad  caricature  of  the 
"Comedy  of  Convocation,"  to  represent  that  venerable  body  as 
debating  the  question,  whether  a  member  of  the   Church  of 
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England  may  deny  the  existence  of  God,  without  losing  his 
standing  as  a  member.  5.  This  doctrine  is  not  taught  in  the , 
formularies  of  the  Church  of  England,  nor  is  it  held  by  very 
many  of  her  best  ministers  and  her  highest  ornaments.  Chil- 
lingworth  certainly  did  not  hold  it,  and  yet  he  had  for  his 
^'God-father,"  no  less  a  man  than  William  Laud,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  by  whose  influence,  in  great  measure,  the  strayed 
son  was  brought  back  from  the  fold  of  Rome  into  the  Church  of 
England  again.  Bishop  Butler,  we  imagine,  did  not  hold  it.  It 
would  have  been  odd,  indeed,  if  such  a  thinker  as  the  author  of 
the  "Analogy"  had  believed  such  a  conglomeration  of  absurdi- 
ties ;  more  especially  as  he  had  been  baptized  and  brought  up  in 
a  Presbyterian  fold.  Archbishop  Whately  not  only  did  not 
believe  it,  but  showed  clearly,  in  his  Essays  on  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ,  that  the  thing  is  absurd.  "There  is  not,"  says  he,  "in 
all  Christendom  a  minister  who  is  able  to  trace  up,  with  any 
approach  to  certainty,  his  own  spiritual  pedigree."  The  fathers 
and  founders  of  the  Church  of  England  did  not  believe  it,  as 
has  been  proved  against  the  writers  of  the  Oxford  Tracts.  How 
could  men  believe  it,  who  had  so  clear  a  view  of  the  onli/  priest- 
hood and  the  onli/  sacrifice  of  Christ  ?  men,  who  were  asking  the- 
advice,  continually,  of  Calvin  and  other  Presbyterians  of  the 
Continent  ?  No  !  the  really  great  men  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
whose  worth  was  real  and  conspicuous,  had  no  need  of  insisting 
upon  a  sacramental  virtue  which  is  invisible,  intangible,  inope- 
rative, manifesting  itself  to  no  power  of  perception  either  of  the 
body  or  mind;  which,  if  a  man  has,  he  is  none  better;  which,  if 
he  has  not,  he  is  none  the  worse. 
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ARTICLE  IT. 


TAUL  A  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Whatever  may  be  said  or  thought  about  the  methodiatical 
tendencies  of  Peter,  before  he  was  ''converted"  and  then 
"strengthened  his  brethren,"  it  is  not  usual  to  claim  that  Paul 
was  a  very  decided  Arminian,  And  although,  curiously  enough, 
Philip  is  regarded  by  our  Baptist  brethren  as  rather  leaning 
toward  immersion,  still  as  it  seems,  that  while  Paul  was  "in  a 
certain  house,"  "he  arose  and  was  baptized,"  and  afterwards 
baptized  the  jailor  somewhere  about  the  prison  and  at  night, 
they  are  not  very  sanguine  in  their  efforts  to  prove  that  he  was 
ji,  Baptist.  The  mother  of  Zebedee's  children  seemed  to  be 
actuated  by  somewhat  of  an  episcopal  ambition,  when  she  pre- 
sented that  pious  request  that  her  two  sons  might  rise  to  a 
peculiar  eminence  in  this  spiritual  kingdom.  But  Paul,  in  true 
Presbyterian  style,  spoke  of  himself  as  "less  than  the  least  of 
all  saints,"  as  the  "chief  of  sinners,"  as  one,  who  in  his  own 
estimation,  "was  not  worthy  to  be  called  an  apostle."  And 
whatever  superstitious  minds  may  have  thought  about  that 
expression,  "upon  this  rock,  I  will  build  my  Church,"  or  what- 
ever succeeding  ages  may  have  attributed  to  Peter,  in  the  way 
of  supremacy,  Paul  does  not  hesitate  to  demolish  all  such  high- 
sounding  pretensions,  withstanding  him  "to  the  face,"  and  even 
clinging  to  his  original  opinion,  that  "he  was  to  be  blamed," 
after  serious  reflection  upon  the  whole  transaction.  lie  also  sent 
out  Timothy  and  Titus  to  organise  churches,  ordain  elders  and 
deacons;  and  then,  as  an  apostle,  he  went  around  himself  to 
confirm  the  members  of  these  churches  in  faith  and  polity.  But 
at  the  same  time  he  did  not  hesitate  to  unite  with  the  Presbytery 
in  the  ordination  of  parochial  bishops  or  pastors;  nor  to  attend 
as  a  delegate  the  first  meeting  of  the  Synod  which  was  held  at 
Jerusalem.  And  while  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  after  a  free 
and  full  discussion,  seemed  to  meet  his  personal  approval,  yet  it 
was  upon  the  authority  of  the  Church,  as  made  known  by  an 
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ecclesiastical  court,  that  he  enjoined  obedience  for  the  sake  of 
unity,  purity,  and  peace. 

Such  are  some  of  the  hints  that  are  given  us,  here  and  there, 
in  the  sacred  record  as  to  the  ecclesiastical  tendencies  of  Paul ; 
not  as  an  apostle,  but  as  a  Christian,  and  as  a  "minister  of  the 
gospel."  As  an  apostle,  he  did  many  things  and  had  much 
authority  which  no  minister  of  the  present  day  would  dare  to 
do  and  to  exercise. 

It  is  in  this  light  that  we  propose  to  examine  briefly  into  his 
character,  writings,  and  actions.  And  we  expect  to  prove  from 
these,  that  if  Paul  the  preacher  were  now  living,  he  would  be  a 
minister  of  some  Presbytery ;  and  would  be  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  simple-hearted,  earnest,  humble,  zealous,  devoted, 
indefatigable,  but  preeminently  able,  Presbyterian  preacher.  He 
might  not  be  a  pastor ;  for  it  would  require  a  larger  church  than 
Spurgeon's  Tabernacle  to  hold  the  audiences  which  his  fiery 
eloquence,  and  his  massive  logic,  and  his  unbounded  energy 
would  collect.  But  even  if  Macedonian  cries  kept  him  travel- 
ling, like  Wesley  and  Whitfield,  into  difierent  countries,  and 
compelled  him  to  preach  in  the  open  air,  still  it  would  be  as  a 
Presbyterian,  preaching  Presbyterian  doctrine  in  a  Presbyterian 
way,  after  a  Presbyterian  form  of  worship,  and  holding  himself 
responsible  to  his  own  Presbytery,  as  an  authority  that  was 
placed  over  him  by  the  "Head  of  the  Church." 

I.  JTe  believed  in  an  educated  minidry. 

It  is  true  that  his  apostolic  colleagues  were  not  all  educated 

men  as  to  the  polite  literature  of  that  day.     But  he  was  aware 

of  the  fact,  that  their  theological  education  had  extended  over  a 

period  equally  as  long  as  our  Seminary  course;  and  while  they 

had  not  been  instructed  in  all  the  science  and  philosophy  of  the 

schools,  yet,  during  these  three  years  of  peripatetic  education, 

they  had  for  a  Master,  One,  who  intuitively  knew  more  than 

Plato  and  Aristotle  had  acquired  in  a  lifetime.     And  from  him, 

"who  spake  as  never  man  spake,"  they  had  learned  lessons  of 

spiritual  wisdom  which  none  of  the  "schools"  then  or  since  could 

teach  them. 

VOL.  XXIII.,  NO.  4. — 4. 
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But  however  this  may  be,  when  we  look  at  his  own  case,  we 
are  constrained  to  believe  that  he  must  have  had  very  decided 
convictions  on  this  important  subject.  He  had  been  for  a  long 
time  "sitting  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,"  and  hence  was  a  thor- 
oughly accomplished  scholar  in  polite  literature,  and  in  Jewish 
'  law.  Naturally,  he  must  have  been  endowed  with  a  mind  of 
unusual  vigor  and  powers  of  application  ;  and  while  there  may 
have  been  rather  a  tendency  to  extremes,  as  is  very  apt  to  be 
the  case  in  such  giant  intellects,  yet  there  was  interposed  by  the 
grace  of  God,  a  wholesome  restraint,  which  held  in  check  all 
such  innate  tendencies,  until  his  whole  system  of  "Didactic 
theology"  rose  up  clear  and  distinct  and  symmetrical,  absolutely 
consistent  in  all  its  parts,  and  stable  as  solid  masonry  in  its 
logical  coherence  and  strength.  And  yet  this  man,  wiih  all  his 
natural  faculties  sharpened  and  brightened  by  extraordinary 
educational  advantages,  is  not  willing  to  enter  upon  his  minis- 
terial functions  and  his  apostolic  office  as  a  mere  "novice." 
And  hence,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  and  improbable  to  many 
candid  minds,  we  find  that  after  his  conversion,  and  even  after 
his  call  to  the  ministry,  he  spends  about  three  years  more,  as  we 
believe,  in  direct  preparation  for  the  sacred  office.  It  is  true, 
that  he  was  to  act  as  an  apostle,  and  for  the  duties  pertaining  to 
this  office,  the  special  inspiration  of  God  was  to  qualify  him. 
But  leaving  this  out  of  view  entirely,  it  does  seem  to  us  that  if 
there  ever  was  a  case  calling  for  extraordinary  ordination,  and 
at  the  same  time,  one  so  unusual  that  it  could  not  be  regarded 
as  a  precedent,  this  was  such  a  case. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  as  to  whether  Paul  would  have,  at 
that  time,  stood  a  most  satisfactory  examination  before  the  ablest 
Presbytery  in  this  country,  or  in  orthodox  Scotland.  We  are 
very  sure  that  there  are  not  many  men  of  our  acquaintance,  who 
would  relish  the  idea  of  examining  such  a  scholar  on  Greek 
or  Hebrew ;  not  to  mention  Church  history  and  theology,  or 
Church  government,  and  the  sacraments.  We  remember  how 
awkwardly  we  once  felt,  when,  as  moderator,  it  became  our 
duty  to  examine  a  most  distinguished  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and 
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one  properly  so  called.  But  great  as  our  inferiority  appeared,  in 
comparison  with  that  brilliant  and  profound  theologian,  still, 
with  all  his  eminent  scholarship  and  attainments,  he  was  to  Paul, 
as  we  were  to  him ;  or  as  a  pigmy  to  a  giant.  Ministers,  too, 
were  in  great  demand  at  that  time,  for  there  was  a  special 
emphasis  upon  that  language  of  the  Saviour:  *'The  harvest  is 
plenteous,  but  the  laborers  are  few."  From  all  parts  of  the 
world  the  scattered  elements  of  a  defunct  or  djing  Judaism, 
were  clamoring  for  a  hearing  of  those  doctrines  which  were  to 
supersede  all  their  ancient  rites  and  ceremonies.  And  not  only 
so,  but  such  a  man  as  Paul  was  specially  needed  at  that  time. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  he  had  more  knowledge  and 
wisdom,  both  natural  and  acquired,  than  all  the  other  apostles 
put  together.  And  yet,  he  must  stay  in  the  background,  alone 
in  Arabia,  in  earnest  preparation  for  the  sacred  oflBce.  And,  in 
the  mean  time,  many  others  were  going  everywhere  exhorting 
men  to  accept  of  Christ,  and  to  enroll  themselves  as  members  of 
this  infant  Church,  which  was  now  spreading  so  rapidly  over  all 
the  world.  And  it  is  evident,  that  all  these  discordant  materials, 
gathered  from  Judaism  and  paganism,  would  need  the  strong 
will,  and  all  the  profound  erudition  of.  Paul,  to  mould  them  into 
form  and  consistency,  after  the  divine  model  of  a  genuine  Pres- 
byterianism.  But  for  all  that — and  really  by  reason  of  all  that — 
Paul  still  kept  in  the  back-ground,  and  persevered  in  that  pre- 
paration, which  his  future  work  would  demand.  And  even  after 
he  had  entered  upon  his  duties,  while  the  same  necessity  remained, 
and  the  work  only  extended  farther  and  farther,  and  the  Church 
became  more  and  more  clamorous  for  laborers,  still  he  would 
never  relinquish  that  great  fundamental  principle  of  an  edu- 
cated ministry,  lie  did  not  object  to  the  elders,  or  even  .the 
deacons  or  private  members  exhorting  the  brethren,  and  urging 
sinners  to  repent  and  believe.  He  did  not  object  to  the  setting 
apart  of  certain  men  as  evangelists,  when  they  had  given  credible 
evidence  of  a  divine  and  miraculous  call  to  preach  the  gospel  in 
"frontier  and  destitute  places;"  but  when  it  came  to  the  ordi- 
nation of  a  regular  ministry,  he  was  very  decided  and  explicit  in 
his  statements.    The  Presbytery  was  to  "lay  hands  suddenly  on  no 
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man."  The  bishop  was  to  be  "apt  to  teach,"  "able  to  teach 
others  also,"  as  well  as  blameless  in  life,  and  consistent  in  all 
ministerial  dignity  and  deportment.  The  sudden  elevation  of 
any  ignorant  man  from  the  plough-handle  to  the  pulpit,  certainly 
never  entered  into  the  Church  polity  of  the  carefully  educated 
Paul. 

II.  Paul  was  a  Presbyterian  in  Theology. 

Any  man  who  doubts  that  Paul  would  be  recognised  as  a  Cal- 
vinist  at  the  present  day,  furnishes  to  our  mind  a  practical  illus- 
tration of  the  truth,  that  "a  man  can  believe  what  he  chooses;" 
or  of  that  old  maxim,  "The  wish  is  father  to  the  thought." 
For  while  Calvinism  can  be  deduced  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
Bible  in  all  its  entireness  and  impregnable  symmetry ;  yet  we 
may  lay  aside  all  the  rest  of  the  Bible,  and  still  from  Paul's 
exclusive  writings,  and  even  from  his  one  "Epistle  to  the 
Romans,"  we  can  draw  out  the  whole  system,  with  all  its  logical 
arguments,  and  very  many  of  its  practical  inferences  and  illus- 
trations. The  truth  is,  that  Paul's  own  character  and  life  fur- 
nishes an  unabridged  edition  of  genuine,  unadulterated  Calvin- 
ism.    Taken  all  together,*  it  is  Calvinism  in  a  nut-shell. 

It  would  be  diflScult  to  find  a  more  striking  illustration  of 
"total  depravity"  than  "Saul  of  Tarsus,"  or  a  more  graphic 
description  of  "salvation  by  grace,  according  to  the  eternal 
purpose  and  foreordination  of  God,"  than  that  wonderful  scene 
which  lighted  up  the  way  to  Damascus.  "Regeneration  by  the 
Holy  Ghost"  is  symbolised  by  that  sudden  light  that  flashed 
upon  the  murderous  soul  of  this  blood-thirsty  persecutor ;  and 
the  evidence  of  a  new  heart,  by  that  submissive  question,  "Lord, 
what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?"  "Justification  by  faith  as 
distinct  from  works"  is  plainly  manifest  in  the  case  of  this  poor 
blind  sinner,  upon  whose  head  Ananias  is  delegated  and  directly 
commanded  to  lay  his  hands.  Saul  became  a  Christian,  "by 
the  grace  of  God,  through  the  righteousness  of  Christ  imputed 
to  him,  and  received  by  faith  alone." 

And  now,  from  this  time  forward,  the  whole  life  of  Paul  was 
a  beautiful  illustration  and  a  practical  exemplification  of  "the 
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perseverance  of  the  saints."  It  is  true  that,  with  the  genuine 
humility  of  a  trembling  Christian,  he  sometimes  prayed  "that 
after  preaching  to  others,  he  might  not  himself  be  a  castaway." 
But,  at  other  times,  such  was  his  strong  confidence  in  the  grace 
of  God,  that  he  was  enabled  to  say,  "I  know  in  whom  I  have, 
believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I 
have  committed  unto  him  against  that  day."  And  later  in  life, 
when  softened  by  the  sanctifying  influence  of  many  tribulations 
and  sorrows  and  perils,  and  having  been  "kept  by  the  power  of 
God,  through  faith,  unto  salvation,"  he  utters  that  triumphant 
exclamation,  which  has  been  a  kind  of  rallying  cry  to  God*8 
saints  in  succeeding  generations,  "I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I 
have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith,  henceforth  there 
is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the 
righteous  Judge,  vrill  give  me  in  that  day." 

Now  we  hold  that  it  requires  a  Presbyterian  basis  in  the  mind 
for  such  a  triumphant  assurance  as  this  in  the  heart ;  and  none 
but  a  real  practical  Calvinist,  whatever  may  be  his  theory,  can 
adopt  such  language  as  this  from  the  heart,  when  the  judgment, 
and  all  the  realities  of  another  world  are  looming  up  before  the 
mind  in  their  terrible  but  glorious  distinctness.  Some  one  pleas- 
antly remarked  to  a  Methodist"  minister  on  a  certain  occasion, 
"You  Methodists  may  preach  Arminianism,  but  somehow  it 
seems  to  me,  that  when  you  pray,  you  pray  Calvinism."  When 
men  are  reasoning  with  their  fellow-men,  it  is  mind  against 
mind,  or  intellectual  argument  coming  in  contact  with  intellec- 
tual argument.  But  when  we  come  to  pray,  we  all  know  that 
we  are  approaching  a  "Sovereign"  who  has  a  right  to  do  what 
he  wills  with  his  own."  And  hence,  coming  before  God,  as  pen- 
sioners upon  his  grace  and  the  beneficiaries  of  his  providence,, 
we  must  come,  not  to  argue  God  into  our  belief,  but  to  ask  him. 
for  his  mercy;  not  to  invoke  his  assistance  while  we  attempt  the 
imposssibility  of  converting  the  sinner,  but  to  beseech  Him  to 
convert  him,  Himself.  And  just  so  it  is,  when  a  man  feels  that 
he  is  about  to  launch  into  an  unknown  eternity.  The  religion' 
which  is  worked  into  a  man  by  the  force  of  moral  suasion,  under 
the  combined  influence  of  hymns,  prayers,  groanings,  and  ani- 
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mated  and  fiery  exhortations,  may  last  while  the  sun  shines,  and 
the  "old  ship  of  Zion,"  crowded  with  "new  converts,"  is  an- 
chored within  the  sheltered  harbor  of  what  is  called  a  revival. 
But  when  the  old  ship,  loosened  from  all  such  holding,  nears  the 
breakers,  where  the  waves  threaten,  and  the  winds  are  tempestu- 
ous, the  soul  demands  that  grand  steadfast  doctrine  of  God's 
eternal  purpose.  Yes;  it  does  need  some  doctrine  that  goes 
away  back  to  the  eternity  of  God's  love  and  God's  grace,  to 
sustain  a  man  when  he  thinks  that,  to  him,  this  earth  and  these 
heavens  are  about  to  vanish  away  forever.  A  religion  that  we 
can  put  on  one  day  and  put  off  the  next,  is  not  strong  enough  nor 
substantial  enough  to  stand  amid  the  dissolution  of  soul  and 
body,  or  to  survive  that  august  and  solemn  day  "when  the  earth 
shall  be  dissolved  and  the  heavens  shall  flee  away  with  a  great 
noise." 

But  now,  Paul  feeling  that  he  was  "chosen  in  him  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,"  and  "being  justified  by  faith,  had 
peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;"  and  hence 
he  could  exclaim,  "for  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain ;" 
and  he  might  have  made  it  a  personal  matter,  and  said:  "I  am 
dead,  and  my  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God;  and  so,  when  he 
who  is  my  life  shall  appear,  then  shall  I  also  appear  with  him  in 
glory."  He  did  say  in  that  confidence  which  springs  from  an 
assurance  of  hope,  "I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two,  having  a  desire 
to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better;"  and  it 
seemed  to  be  a  personal  matter,  when  he  said;  "to  be  absent 
from  the  body,  is  to  be  present  with  the  Lord;"  and  he  might 
have  made  it  a  personal  assertion,  when  he  said:  "We  know  that 
if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  a 
building  of  God,  an  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens."  And  now,  after  reading  such  a  "confession  of  faith," 
and  seeing  how  his  soul  seemed  to  thrive  on  the  great  fundamental 
doctrines  of  sovereign  grace,  who  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that, 
theoretically  and  practically,  Paul  was  a  Calvinist  ?  And  not 
only  so,  but  in  the  same  immovable  and  conscientious  way  in 
which,  before  his  conversion,  he  had  been  ^^ after  the  straitest 
sect  a  Pharisee  ?" 
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III.  As  to  Church  polity  and  form  of  worship,  Paul  ivas  a 
Presbyterian. 

He  had  been  trained  and  educated  as  a  Jew,  and  as  such  he 
was  accustomed  to  priests  and  Levites — the  one  to  offer  the  sac- 
rifices, and  the  other  to  assist  in  the  temple.  He  was  familiar 
with  councils,  both  subordinate  and  superior.  He  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  synagogue  and  its  bench  of  elders,  and 
ruler,  or  minister.  And  hence,  with  a  thorough  understanding 
of  all  these  things  which  familiarity  had  imparted,  he  writes  to 
his  brethren  among  the  scattered  Jews,  his  "Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,"  in  which  he  designs  to  show  the  import  of  many  of 
these  ancient  rites  and  ceremonies  which  they  had  learned  to 
venerate.  He  shows  how  these  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
temple  were  only  typical,  and  that  they  point  to  him  who  was 
at  once  the  Priest  and  the  offering.  And  since  this  great  High- 
Priest  has  "offered  himself  once  for  all,"  "a  Lamb  slain  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world,"  all  these  merely  typical  rites  have 
come  to  an  end.  God  himself  abrogated  all  these  things,  when 
"the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain."  The  great  High - 
Priest  has  now  ascended  up  on  high  leading  captivity  captive, 
and  now  in  the  true,  real  ^^ sanctum  sanctorum''  he  "  ever  liveth 
to  make  intercession  for  his  people."  And  hence,  "By  one 
offering,  he  hath  perfected  forever  them  that  are  sanctified,"  and 
"is  able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  who  come  unto  God  by 
hi 
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But  amid  all  these  sudden  changes  and  upheavals  of  existing 
institutions  and  ordinances,  the  synagogue  remains;  and  here  we 
are  to  find  the  model  for  a  Christian  Church.  Here  is  the 
"ruler  of  the  synagogue,"  with  his  bench  of  coordinate  elders, 
and  here  also  we  have  the  deacons  to  attend  to  the  temporal 
affairs.  This  is  all  that  we  will  need,  and  there  is  to  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  priest  or  an  altar.  That  is  all  done  away  in  Christ, 
and  done  away  forever,  and  so  completely,  that  an  attempt  at  a 
revival  of  these  things  woul(^  be  a  sinful  perversion  of  God's 
ordinance.  But  we  do  need,  and  we  must  have  some  form  of 
worship,  and  places  dedicated  to  the  purpose  of  spiritual  worship. 
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It  is  required  also  that  "every  thing  shall  be  done  decently  and 
in  order/*  and,  to  this  end,  we  must  have  some  definite  form  of 
gpvernment. 

From  time  immemorial  the  Lord's  people  had  been  accustomed 
to  a  representative  form  of  Church  government,  and  as  God  had 
educated  them  all  along  to  this  end,  it  was  still  to  continue.  The 
elders  had  been  elected  by  the  people,  and  it  was  their  province 
to  manage  the  spiritual  matters  of  the  Church.  From  a  spiritual 
necessity,  and  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  deacons  had  been 
elected  and  ordained  at  Jerusalem.  The  same  necessity  might 
and  would  exist  in  other  places,  and  so  they  might  be  elected 
there,  but  at  the  same  time  he  warns  them  and  us  to  be  careful 
in  our  selections,  so  that  only  those  who  are  properly  qualified 
shall  be  elected  to  these  offices. 

Then  again,  among  these  elders,  according  to  Paul,  there  are 
two  classes,  ruling  and  teaching  elders;  and  while  all  are  to  be 
"counted  worthy  of  double  honor  who  rule  well,"  especially  is 
this  to  be  the  case  with  those  "who  labor  in  the  word  and  doc- 
trine." But,  together,  these  elders  of  a  particular  church  are 
to  constitute  a  *' parochial  presbytery,"  and  as  such  are  to 
manage  the  spiritual  affairs  of  each  separate  church.  And  ex- 
tending the  same  general  principle,  these  separate  churches  are 
to  appoint  delegates  who,  for  the  sake  of  greater  efficiency  and 
as  a  stronger  bond  of  union,  are  to  constitute  district  or  dio- 
cesan presbyteries.  Among  the  other  prerogatives  of  these 
bodies  thus  formed,  is  the  ordination  of  a  ministry,  for  it  was 
"by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery,"  as  we  learn 
from  Paul,  that  Timothy  was  ordained.  In  fact,  as  we  deduce  a 
Calvinistic  system  of  theology  from  the  writings  of  this  great 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles;  so  also  from  his  doings  among  the  other 
apostles  as  recorded  in  the  "Acts,"  and  from  his  authoritative 
writings  in  the  form  of  epistles  to  churches  or  to  individuals,  we 
are  to  deduce  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government. 

And  at  the  same  time,  his  silence  upon  the  subject,  together 
with  his  explicit  statements,  are  strong  arguments  against  all 
forms  of  monarchical  or  prelatical  government.  According  to 
his  mode  of  writing,  it  would  seem  that  presbyter  or  elder  was 
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the  same  as  bishop,  for  the  very  words  are  used  interchangeably; 
and  no  where  do  we  find  any  preeminence  ascribed  in  these 
spiritual  matters,  where  all  are  to  rule  as  ''Spares  inter  paribus.** 
If  Peter  ever  was  the  pontiff  of  Rome,  we  certainly  have  no 
hint  of  such  a  fact  from  the  writings  of  Paul;  and  his  bold  and 
manly  "withstanding  him  to  the  face  because  he  was  to  be 
blamed,"  would  evince  very  little  of  that  truckling  to  power,, 
which  we  find  in  this  day,  to  his  ghostly  holiness  among  his 
trembling  adherents.  But  at  the  same  time  we  find  Peter  speak- 
ing of  him  very  kindly,  when  he  calls  him  our  "beloved  brother 
Paul,"  and  says  there  are  "some  things  in  his  writings  which 
are  hard  to  be  understood,"  Had  he  been  infallible,  would  he 
have  thus  alluded  to  these  things  ?  Indeed,  if  Peter  had  been 
at  Rome  as  Bishop  there,  it  is  marvellous  that  Paul  never  alludes- 
to  him  during  his  long  imprisonment,  and  never  seems  to  have 
looked  to  him  for  any  kind  of  comfort  or  protection  while  living 
"in  his  own  hired  house"  in  the  imperial  city.  But  so  far  from- 
mentioning  him  while  there,  or  consciously  occupying  a  subordi- 
nate position,  he  himself  writes,  by  inspiration,  those  very 
epistles  which  furnish  the  strongest  arguments  for  a  Presby- 
terian "Form  of  Government."  And  it  is  hardly  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  an  apostle,  sitting  under  the  very  shadow  of  pon- 
tifical power,  would  be  inspired  to  strike  at  the  fundamental 
principles  of  what  was  itself  divine. 

And  as  to  his  mode  of  preaching,  we  hold  that  Paul  was 
eminently  a  Presbyterian.  Apart  from  the  peculiar  character- 
istics of  individual  ministers,  we  hold  that  there  are  different 
styles  of  preaching  among  evangelical  denominations.  "With 
some  the  "expounding  of  the  word"  is  rather  a  secondary  and. 
subordinate  part  of  the  service.  Where  ritualism  and  sacra- 
mental grace  and  other  errors  are  directly  propagated,  there  is 
more  regard,  if  not  more  reverence  paid  to  the  proper  reading 
of  the  service,  than  there  is  to  the  exposition  and  enforcement 
of  the  truth.  The  consequence  is  that  little  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  preacher,  and  still  less  on  the  part  of  the  people,  is 
paid  to  those  great  doctrines  which  must  furnish  food  to  the 
immortal  soul.     A  short  essay,  handsomely  prepared,  with  due 
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jssthetical  and  rhetorical  finish,  and  read  perfunctorily,  and 
without  fervor,  is  all  that  human  energies  on  the  part  of 
preacher  and  people,  exhausted  by  a  long  and  tiresome  service 
with  its  vain  repetitions,  will  even  tolerate.  With  others  there 
is  a  wild  exhuberance  of  fancy,  and  a  fiery  appeal  to  the  pas- 
sions, which  finds  vent  in  an  excited  declamation,  violent  gesti- 
culation and  loud  and  boisterous  tones  of  voice.  Fervent  appeals 
are  made  that  are  calculated  to  kindle  a  merely  animal  excite- 
ment, and  to  arouse  human  sympathies,  and  to  lead  to  human 
resolutions  of  amendment  and  reform.  Religion  is  made  to 
consist  in  mere  sentiment  and  emotion,  and  the  "freedom  of  the 
will"  is  unduly  exalted  at  the  expense  of  needed  grace,  and 
the  convicting  and  regenerating  Spirit  of  God,  without  which 
the  sermons  of  an  angel  would  be  as  powerless  as  "sounding 
brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal."  Men  are  urged  to  embrace 
religion  with  as  much  fervency  and  as  much  emotion  as  they 
might  be,  if  it  were  possible  for  "the  Ethiopian  to  change  his 
skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots."  The  altar  and  the  anxious 
bench  are  held  up  to  view  as  if  they  were  a  kind  of  duplicate  to 
Jacob's  ladder,  at  the  foot  of  which  every  "penitent"  would 
find  an  angel  ready  to  carry  up  his  prayer,  and  bring  down  the 
blessing  of  an  instantaneous  and  miraculous  conversion. 

But  intermediate  between  these  extremes,  there  is  a  style  of 
preaching  which  we  regard  as  eminently  Presbyterian.  Not 
because  it  is  confined  exclusively  to  them,  or  because  every 
Presbyterian  invariably  adopts  this  method  of  presenting  truth. 
Many  an  earnest  minister  will  preach  in  this  way  in  spite  of  the 
long  and  laborious  lessons  which  canon  and  rubric  enforced 
upon  his  conscience  when  he  "received  orders."  Many  an 
educated  minister  too,  who  has  a  cultivated  and  appreciative 
audience,  is  compelled  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  or  con- 
strained by  an  enlightened  conscience,  to  provide  something  that 
is  more  substantial  and  more  nutritious,  than  morbid  senti- 
mentalism  or  fiery  appeals  to  an  excitable  heart.  And  at  the 
same  time  many  a  Presbyterian,  whose  theological  training  and 
homiletical  drilling  ought  to  have  taught  him  better,  is  content 
with  moral  essays,  or  a  kind  of  anatomical  display  of  the  skele- 
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ton  of  orthodoxy,  as  dull  and  dry  and  lifeless  as  the  mingled 
bones  in  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat ;  or,  worse  still,  in  a  kind  of 
bewildering  maze,  or  as  if  under  a  doctrinal  nightmare,  he 
will  attempt  to  reconcile  God's  sovereignty  and  man's  free-agency. 
But  returning  to  what  we  have  termed  a  truly  Presbyterian 
mode  of  preaching,  are  we  not  compelled  to  the  conclusion  that 
Paul  was  the  great  exemplar  to  all  succeeding  generations  ? 
Holding  the  great  doctrines  that  were  afterwards  systematised 
by  Calvin,  it  was  morally  impossible  for  him  to  be  anything  but 
a  doctrinal  preacher.  And  yet  these  doctrines  were  propounded 
and  explained  and  enforced,  as  of  vital  importance  in  all  the 
practical  life  of  the  Christian.  He  knew  that  these  doctrines  of 
grace  were  humiliating  to  human  pride  and  antagonistic  to  the 
human  heart;  and  yet  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  presenting 
them  in  all  their  sharpness  of  outline,  and  all  their  comprehen- 
sive force.  It  was  not  for  him  to  guard  God's  own  truth  from 
the  misunderstanding  of  darkened  minds;  nor  to  whittle  it  down 
to  the  perverted  tastes  of  a  rebellious  heart.  It  was  simply  to 
present  the  truth  as  God  gave  it  to  him,  and  let  God  "open  the 
heart,"  as  he  did  the  heart  of  Lydia,  and  illuminate  the  mind  to 
apprehend  and  believe.  lie  did  not  disdain  the  convincing 
arguments  of  logic,  nor  the  attractions  of  eloquence,  nor  the 
captivating  graces  of  imagination,  nor  the  wondrous  powers  of 
a  heart  that  was  on  fire  with  a  holy  enthusiasm  for  Christ.  With 
all  these  combined  elements,  he  was  self-possessed,  rational,  doc- 
trinal, emotional,  practical,  and  spiritual.  And,  above  all,  he 
felt  that  after  "he  had  planted,  and  Apollos  had  watered,  it  was 
God  alone  who  could  give  the  increase."  And  w^hile  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  address  men  as  rational  and  accountable  beings,  as 
those  who  had  a  mind,  a  conscience,  a  will,  a  heart  of  their 
own;  yet  at  the  same  time  he  told  them  most  emphatically,  "It 
is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God 
that  showeth  mercy."  "It  is  not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but 
by  my  Spirit  saith  the  Lord." 

Paul  then  was  a  Presbyterian ;  for  in  his  teachings  and  in  his 
practice  we  found  him  in  favor  of  an  educated  ministry.  If 
there  be  a  system  of  Calvinism  in  the  Bible,  it  is  more  distinctly 
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enunciated  in  the  writings  of  Paul  than  in  any  other  portions  of 
the  word  of  God;  so  that  he  was  Presbyterian  in  theology.  In 
the  polity  of  the  Church,  which  he  to  a  great  extent  inaugu- 
rated, we  find  all  the  elements  of  Presbyterianism.  And  in  his 
mode  of  preaching,  he  struck  the  true  Presbyterian  middle 
between  the  one  extreme  of  dispassionate  calmness,  and  the 
other  of  excited  declamation. 


ARTICLE  III. 


THE  ORDINANCE  OF  GIVING. 


It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  religion  has  to  do  only  with 
the  soul  of  man  and  its  relations  to  immortality  and  eternity: 
it  enters  into  his  secular  business  and  bodily  comfort,  and  all  his 
relations  to  this  world  and  to  his  fellow-men.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  preacher  is  to  speak  only  of  death  and  judg- 
ment, heaven  and  hell,  grace  and  total  depravity,  atonement  and 
prayer.  lie  is  to  preach  the  word,  and  that  word  not  only  sets 
before  us  the  preparation  that  we  need  for  the  other  world,  but 
it  shows  how  we  are  to  regulate  the  whole  of  our  life  in  this 
world.  The  Bible  gives  directions  for  the  management  of  our 
worldly  business,  as  well  as  for  the  concerns  of  our  souls.  In 
both  these  cases  the  directions  are  plain  and  intelligible,  in  both 
they  are  inspired  and  infallible,  and  in  both  they  put  to  shame 
the  maxims  and  teachings  of  human  reason  and  human  wisdom ; 
and  in  neither  case  can  they  be  disregarded  without  terrible  loss 
and  bitter  sorrows.  He  who  has  told  us  how  we  can  attain  to 
everlasting  life,  has  told  us  how  to  have  a  comfortable  support 
here  and  lead  happy  and  useful  lives.  The  grace  that  shields 
from  the  wrath  to  come,  can,  if  not  received  in  vain,  protect 
from  the  cares  of  this  life,  from  anxiety  and  debt  and  rags  and 
starvation.  A  man  can  no  more  manage  his  business  successfully, 
so  as  to  secure  its  true  ends,  usefulness  and  happiness,  simply 
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by  the  human,  worldly  maxims  that  we  hear  everywhere  around 
us,  than  he  can  attain  to  everlasting  salvation  by  the  reasonings 
and  devisings  of  his  own  heart.  A  revelation  is  needed  in  one 
case  as  well  as  the  other,  and  a  revelation  we  have  in  both  cases, 
and  woe  to  those  who  neglect  that  revelation  in  either  case.  To 
claim  to  trust  God's  grace  and  blessing  in  the  one  case,  and  look 
only  to  the  thrifty  virtues  for  success  in  the  other,  is  to  be  an 
infidel.  Men  it  is  true  become  prosperous  by  industry  and 
economy,  while  they  are  utterly  forgetful  of  God;  but  worldly 
maxims  and  thrifty  virtues  do  not  take  the  sting  and  curse  from 
prosperity,  they  do  not  nullify  that  Scripture  so  often  exempli- 
fied in  human  history.  "The  prosperity  of  fools  shall  destroy 
them."  But  a  prosperity  with  God's  blessing,  which  the  world 
-cannot  have,  is  within  the  reach  of  those  who  believe  and  obey 
the  word  of  God. 

Wepropose  now  to  set  forth  that  word  and  commend  it  to  the 
"belief  and  obedience  of  those  who  read  this  article. 

The  world  says,  the  way  to  get  rich  is  to  keep  what  you  have, 
lioard  it  and  take  care  of  it;  the  Bible  says,  the  way  to  get 
more  is  to  give,  and  give  largely  of  what  you  have.  The  world 
lias  a  keen  eye  to  the  currents  of  trade,  to  supply  and  demand, 
to  the  price  of  produce  and  the  cost  of  labor ;  the  Bible  tells  us 
not  to  disregard  these  things,  not  to  lay  aside  our  common  sense,  • 
but  to  put  high  above  them  all  the  favor  and  blessing  of  God. 
The  world  glories  in  rich  lands  and  large  capital,  and  heavy  divi- 
dends and  high  prices,  and  abundant  harvests,  and  unlimited 
credit;  the  Bible  tells  us  that  the  smile  of  providence  is  worth 
«nore  than  millions  of  money.  The  world  says,  be  sober,  dili- 
gent, careful,  saving,  and  watchful,  if  you  would  make  much  ;  the 
Bible  says,  look  upon  all  increase  as  God's  gift,  be  thankful  for 
it,  and  regard  yourself  as  a  steward  under  God  of  every  item  of 
property  you  hold,  and  you  will  attain  to  a  wealth  of  which  the 
world  knows  not.  The  scriptural  doctrine  of  giving  runs  counter 
^0  all  the  feelings  and  prepossessions  and  education  of  worldly 
men ;  this  doctrine  is  as  much  foolishness  and  a  stumbling-block 
to  the  world,  as  "Christ  and  him  crucified"  was  foolishness  to 
«the  Greeks  and  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jews.     They  will  not 
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believe  it,  they  will  not  practice  it,  they  utterly  repudiate  it. 
They  do  this,  too,  in  the  sincerity  of  their  hearts  ;  they  believe 
it  would  ruin  their  business  and  bring  them  to  want;  they  cannot 
be  brought  to  see  that  it  is  the  only  pathway  to  safety  and 
plenty.  They  trust  banks  and  bonds,  notes  and  mortgages,  big 
crops  and  favoring  seasons,  high  prices  and  large  sales;  but  they 
cannot  be  brought  to  trust  the  God  who  giveth  power  to  get 
wealth,  and  who  says,  "the  silver  and  the  gold  are  mine."  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  worldly  men  would  do  otherwise  than 
exclude  God  from  their  business,  when  they  would,  if  they  could, 
exclude  him  from  the  whole  world  in  which  they  have  their 
being.  But  a  different  course  is  expected  of  those  who  claim  to 
know  and  believe  and  serve  God.  Shall  they  believe  his  other 
revelations,  and  disbelieve  this?  shall  they  obey  his  other  laws, 
and  utterly  disregard  this  that  comes  from  the  same  authority 
and  is  equally  binding  upon  them  ? 

Let  us,  however,  have  this  law  of  giving  in  God's  own  lan- 
guage. It  is  stated  over  and  over  again,  and  cannot  be  misun- 
derstood, "The  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat,  and  he  that 
watereth  shall  be  watered  also  himself."  "He  that  hath  pity 
upon  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the  Lord,  and  that  which  he  hath 
given  will  he  pay  him  again."  "But  the  liberal  deviseth  liberal 
things,  and  by  liberal  things  shall  he  stand."  "Give,  and  it 
shall  be  given  unto  you,  good  measure,  pressed  down  and  shaken 
together  and  running  over  shall  men  give  into  your  bosom  ;  for 
with  the  same  measure  that  ye  mete  withal,  it  shall  be  measured 
to  you  again."  The  law  is,  give^  uive,  GIVE.  From  the  Pro- 
prietor of  all  things,  the  Lawgiver  of  the  universe,  comes  to  all 
the  children  of  men  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  the  law,  to 
give — to  give  as  he  hath  given  to  us — to  honor  the  Lord  with  our 
substance.  The  reward  which  he  has  promised  to  all  who  obey 
this  law  is  increase — is  giving  back  with  interest  and  compound 
interest  all  that  they  give.  No  investment  is  so  safe,  none  yields 
so  largely,  no  promise  to  pay  will  more  certainly  be  redeemed. 
Heaven's  great  bank  never  suspends,  is  never  robbed,  has  never 
yet  had  its  seal  dishonored  and  never,  never  fails. 

At  the  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile,  the  people  sow  their  seed 
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upon  the  waters,  and  as  the  river  recedes  into  its  banks  the  seed 
strikes  into  the  soil  and  comes  up  and  brings  forth  a  plentiful 
harvest.  Hence  the  allusion,  "  cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters 
and  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days."  So  it  is  with  giving  to 
God,  it  may  seem  a  waste  and  a  loss,  but  God  will  watch  over 
it  and  take  care  of  it  and  bring  it  back  with  large  increase  to 
the  hand  that  gave. 

Let  us  not  make  the  mistake  of  supposing,  that  when  we  give 
some  little  pittance  that  we  bring  God  in  debt  to  us,  and  that  a 
great  fortune  will  accrue ;  we  are  to  give  in  the  right  way  and 
in  the  right  measure,  give  as  we  are  able,  give  till  we  feel  it,  give 
as  a  self-denial,  give  till  the  pressure  comes  down  heavily  upon 
our  shoulders.  If  we  would  enjoy  the  luxury  of  giving,  ex- 
perience all  its  sweetness  and  reap  its  rich  luscious  fruits,  we  must 
give  largely,  even  out  of  our  poverty.  If  we  give  only  the 
parings  of  our  abundance,  what  we  can  easily  spare,  where  there 
is  but  little  effort  or  sacrifice,  what  we  will  not  miss  and  can 
easily  do  without,  why,  if  we  will  thus  insult  God,  let  us  not  add 
to  that  insult  by  expecting  him  to  reward  what  is  no  compliance 
with  his  command,  but  a  miserable  sham.  All  the  offerings  re- 
quired of  the  Jews  were  property,  and  had  this  one  element 
that  they  were  worth  something  to  the  giver.  They  had  a 
money  value — bullocks  and  lambs,  heifers  and  goats,  wheat  and 
wine,  honey  and  oil  and  frankincense,  were  all  of  their  worldly 
substance — their  living.  What  God  had  given  to  them,  they 
were  to  give  to  him.  David  would  not  do  so  mean  a  thing  as 
offer  to  the  Lord  what  cost  him  nothing.  An  earthly  king  col- 
lects taxes  from  all  his  subjects  in  the  various  provinces  of  his 
empire,  to  keep  up  his  armies,  support  his  household,  and  carry 
on  his  whole  government.  But  the  giving  that  God  requires  is 
not  for  his  profit.  He  is  rich  in  himself  without  our  gifts ;  were 
he  needy  he  could  open  all  the  mines  of  earth  in  an  hour,  or 
shower  down  golden  guineas  as  plentifully  as  rain-drops.  This, 
like  every  law  that  he  ever  imposes  upon  us  is  for  our  good;  in 
keeping  his  commandments  there  is  great  reward.  We  must 
give  then  what  is  precious  in  our  eyes,  what  we  feel  to  be  some- 
thing taken  from  us.     It  is  only  such  gifts  that  God  will  accept. 
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A  millionaire  brings  his  check  for  a  thousand  dollars  and  casts 
it  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord ;  a  poor  woman  puts  in  her  two 
mites  that  make  a  farthing,  all  her  living.  Heaven  rejects  the 
first,  and  commends  the  last. 

More  than  three  thousand  years  ago  a  young  man  had  a 
quarrel  with  his  brother  and  fled  from  home  to  escape  his  ven- 
geance. He  journeyed  on  with  a  sad  heart,  but  with  the  hope 
of  youth  in  his  breast.  He  had  no  property  but  the  staif  in  his 
'hand.  Night  came  on,  and  with  a  stone  for  bis  pillow,  he  lay 
down  in  the  open  plain  to  rest  and  sleep.  In  his  dream  God 
revealed  himself  to  him  as  the  God  of  his  fathers ;  in  the  morn- 
ing there,  he  vowed  if  God  would  go  with  him  and  protect  him, 
■and  give  him  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put  on,  "of  all  that 
thou  shalt  give  me,  I  will  surely  give  the  tenth  unto  thee." 
Twenty  years  passed  away  and  he  is  again  at  the  very  place  of 
this  dream.  And  now  the  earth  trembles  under  the  tread  of 
great  herds  of  cattle  (the  wealth  of  those  days),  and  the  same 
man  said,  "for  with  my  staif  I  passed  over  this  Jordan,  and 
now  I  am  become  two  bands."     So  Jacob  grew  rich  bi/  giving. 

For  more  than  three  years  there  had  been  no  rain  in  the  land 
of  Israel.  Famine,  that  most  terrible  enemy  of  man,  stalked 
through  country  and  city,  and  stood  with  his  ghastly  grin  at  the 
door  of  many  a  home.  Provisions  were  few  and  dear,  and  care- 
fully hidden  and  watched  by  those  who  had  them.  A  poor 
widow  had  gone  out  of  the  city  gate  to  gather  fuel  to  cook  her 
last  meal  for  herself  and  son,  and  then  lie  down  and  die.  While 
thus  engaged,  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  presented  himself  to  her 
and  asked  for  food  and  drink.  She  told  him  her  sad  tale,  how 
she  had  only  a  handful  of  meal  in  a  barrel  and  a  little  oil  in  a 
cruse.  Surely  he  will  not  repeat  his  request — will  not  take  the 
last  morsel  from  the  mouth  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  But 
he  did  repeat  the  request,  with  the  assurance  that  she  should  be 
provided  for;  yet  she  could  see  that  provision  only  by  the  eye  of 
faith,  just  as  every  giver  must  now  see  his  reward.  She  relied 
upon  the  word  of  the  Lord,  fed  his  prophet  with  what  seemed  to 
the  eye  of  sense  the  only  means  of  saving  her  from  starvation. 
And  what  now  was  the  effect  of  this  comphance  with  the  divine 
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requirement?  Just  this:  "the  barrel  of  meal  wasted  not,  and 
the  cruise  of  oil  failed  not,  till  the  Lord  sent  rain  upon  the  earth." 
Here  in  this  simple  historical  incident  is  the  whole  law  of  giving, 
with  its  workings  and  blessed  results.  It  teaches  plainly  that  a 
rich  blessing  is  wrapped  up  in  the  matter  of  giving  for  those  who 
practice  it  aright.  This  incident  happened  under  a  dark  dispen- 
sation and  in  a  time  of  great  religious  declension  ;  and  how  many 
of  our  average  church  people,  in  this  day  of  gospel  light,  would 
have  done  as  this  woman  of  Sarepta  ?  How  many  would  give 
up  their  last  handful  of  meal,  when  only  a  prophet's  word  stood 
between  them  and  death?  0  for  a  trumpet  voice  to  proclaim  to  a 
dead  Church,  "Where  is  your  faith!"  "0  ye  of  little  faith," 
did  God  ever  fail  to  keep  his  promises  ?  Did  any  one  ever  come 
to  beggary  by  giving?  Is  obedience  to  God's  law  the  road  to 
poverty  and  want  ?  No !  no !  not  while  he  continues  faithful 
who  has  promised;  not  till  the  arm  of  that  providence  that  is 
ever  busied  in  this  world  shall  be  palsy-stricken  and  fall  help- 
less. Worldlings  in  the  Church  and  out  of  the  Church  will  not 
believe  it ;  but  it  is  a  truth,  as  true  as  God's  faithfulness  and 
God's  word  and  God's  power  and  God's  providence  can  make  it, 
that  he  who  gives  aright  sows  the  seed  from  which  will  spring 
for  himself  and  his  children  after  him  a  rich  and  a  glorious 
harvest. 

We  have  given  two  examples  from  the  Bible;  we  will  now  give 
some  from  recent  times.  Facts  are  great  and  precious,  as  well 
as  "stubborn"  things.  They  teach,  they  correct  mistakes,  they 
reach  and  impress  the  heart,  they  control  men.  The  Bible  is 
full  of  facts,  this  is  one  of  its  leading  characteristics ;  and  if  min- 
isters would  put  more  of  them  into  their  sermons,  the  sermons 
would  be  more  effective.  These  we  are  now  to  relate  will  not  be 
unworthy  of  a  place  in  these  pages  if  they  serve  to  illustrate  and 
enforce  the  great  law  of  giving. 

Mr.  Nathan  Cobb  was  a  Baptist  merchant  of  Boston,  who 
resolved  at  his  entrance  on  business  for  himself  to  give  one-fourth 
of  his  net  profits  to  benevolent  uses,  to  give  one-half  when  his 
capital  reached  $20,000,  three-fourths  when  it  reached  $30,000, 
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and  all  the  profits  when  the  capital  swelled  to  $50,000.  He 
acted  on  this  resolution  through  life,  soon  attained  the  maximum, 
and  scattered  the  blessings  of  his  liberality  in  every  direction. 
On  his  death-bed,  he  said  to  a  friend:  "By  the  grace  of  God — 
nothing  else — by  the  grace  of  God,  I  have  been  enabled  by 
acting  on  this  resolution  to  give  away  more  than  $40,000.  How 
good  the  Lord  has  been  to  me." 

John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  Methodism,  gave  away  £2  when 
his  income  was  X30,  and  when  it  increased  to  .£120  he  still  lived 
on  the  X28.  He  was  enabled  in  his  long  life  to  give  away  about 
$150,000;  and  when  he  was  eighty-six  years  of  age  he  wrote  in 
his  private  journal  what  had  been  his  governing  principle 
through  life:   "I  save  all  I  can,  and  give  all  I  can." 

Baxter,  the  great  Puritan  preacher,  gave  for  a  long  while  a 
tenth  of  his  income,  but  found  afterward  that  it  was  not  enough, 
and  increased  his  portion  to  the  Lord. 

A  minister  of  the  gospel  says:  "I  have  through  life  devoted 
from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  my  income  to  benevolent  pur- 
poses. I  have  kept  a  strict  account  of  all  donations,  and  left 
nothing  to  accident  or  excited  feelings  at  the  moment.  At  the 
end  of  about  thirty  years  I  find  my  property  materially  increased, 
and  I  am  surprised  to  find  how  many  hundreds  of  dollars  I  have 
thus  been  permitted  to  give  to  the  Lord." 

A  mechanic,  a  good,  but  plain  man,  to  whom  we  once  explain- 
ed this  subject,  resolved  to  practice  the  Bible  rule.  Some 
months  afterwards  he  told  us  with  great  joy  how  the  Lord  had 
prospered  his  business  in  ways  that  seemed  exceptional  to  the 
common  course  of  things.  He  got  more  work  to  do  with  better 
pay,  collected  some  old  accounts,  for  which  he  did  not  expect  to 
get  the  money,  and  had  his  expenditures  greatly  lessened.  He 
felt  confident  that  the  finger  of  God  was  in  it  all,  and  that  he 
was  being  rewarded  for  his  compliance  with  the  divine  ordinance. 

One  of  the  darkest  features  in  the  Church  "situation"  of  the 
present  day,  is,  that  there  are  whole  churches,  and  many  of 
them,  too,  in  which  there  is  not  a  single  member  who  practices 
God's  rule  of  giving.  Such  churches  are  often  behind  with  their 
pastor's  salary,  their  contributions  to  the  general  enterprises  of 
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the  Church  are  at  the  lowest  point ;  they  have  not  yet  learned 
the  blessedness  of  giving. 

One  of  the  most  instructive  and  impressive  facts  that  can  be 
stated  on  this  whole  subject  is  found  in  the  history  of  the  Jews, 
and  ought  to  be  known  to  the  most  cursory  reader  of  the  Bible. 
They  gave  not  a  tenth,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  fully  one- 
third  of  their  gains  to  religious  uses,  and  notwithstanding  this 
heavy  draught  upon  their  wealth,  they  prospered  as  a  people — 
prospered  as  no  people  under  the  heavens  ever  prospered  ;  they 
had  almost  no  pS,uperism,  that  great  running  sore  in  every  large 
city — that  great  problem  for  the  statesmen  of  Europe,  which 
none  of  them  have  yet  mastered.  Not  only  were  the  Jews 
blessed  in  the  observance  of  this  divine  law,  but  they  never  failed 
to  be  punished  when  they  disobeyed ;  when  they  withheld  the 
oiferings  that  were  required  by  the  Mosaic  code,  or  brought  the 
sick  and  the  lame,  they  were  stripped  and  peeled  and  made  to 
know  that  God  honors  only  those  who  honor  him.  It  stands  out 
as  a  fact  constantly  recurring  in  their  history,  that  when  they 
attempted  to  rob  God  they  inflicted  loss  upon  themselves.  Ill- 
gotten  gains  are  sure  to  bring  a  curse,  says  the  worldly  adage ; 
but  there  is  a  deeper  meaning  which  the  world  has  not  fathomed, 
and  that  is,  that  all  property  from  which  the  Lord's  portion  has 
not  been  given  brings  a  curse  sooner  or  later  to  the  possessor ; 
the  untithed  dollar  will  sting  the  hand  that  grasps  it. 

We  often  see  property  gotten  by  means  that  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned either  legally  or  morally,  inherited,  or  earned  by  hard 
labor  or  skilful  management,  and  yet  the  possessor  has  no  en- 
joyment in  all  he  has;  corroding  care  gnaws  at  his  heart,  or  his 
children  are  spendthrifts,  or  his  riches  take  wings  and  fly  away 
as  an  eagle  towards  heaven.  What  is  the  explanation  of  such 
cases?  simply  this,  and  it  meets  them  every  one:  God  was  not 
honored  with  this  substance,  his  proprietorship  was  not  acknowl- 
edged, no  portion  was  given  to  the  Lord,  and  his  blessing  waa 
not  in  it  all.  Solomon  says:  "A  man  to  whom  God  giveth 
riches  and  wealth  and  honor  so  that  he  wanteth  nothing  for  his 
soul  of  all  that  he  desireth,  yet  God  giveth  him  not  power  to 
eat  thereof,  [to  enjoy  it],  but  a  stranger  eateth  it;  this  is  vanity 
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and  an  evil  disease."  There  are  many  who  have  much  property, 
but  have  with  it  much  sorrow;  they  are  troubled  on  every  side; 
crops  are  cut  off;  debt,  like  a  great  mountain  overhanging 
their  path,  seems  ready  at  any  moment  to  fall  on  them  and 
crush  them  ;  they  have  tormenting  anxieties,  and  terrible  fore- 
bodings, and  awful  suspense  and  heart-quailings,  that  take  away 
all  their  comfort  and  make  them  miserable.  This  state  of  things 
is  easily  explained :  There  is  one  defect  in  their  title  to  their 
property,  it  may  be  good  enough  before  an  earthly  court,  but  it 
is  not  a  title  that  will  pass  unchallenged  in  the  court  of  heaven. 
No  one  has  a  right  title  to  his  property  till  the  Lord's  portion 
has  been  taken  out  of  it.  There  are  Christian  people  all  over 
our  land  greatly  straitened  in  their  business,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  give  too  little.  Their  contributions  are 
not  proportioned  to  what  the  Lord  has  given  to  them.  Their 
property,  as  it  stands  upon  the  auditor's  book,  goes  up  into  the 
thousands,  while  God's  claims  are  met  with  ragged  shinplasters. 
They\lo  not  give  enough  to  secure  heaven's  blessing  on  their 
substance;  and  without  this  blessing  they  can  have  no  enjoy- 
ment in  all  they  have.  There  is  a  connection,  as  certain  and  as 
unyielding  as  the  iron  chains  of  fate,  between  giving  and  the 
enjoyment  of  property ;  between  giving  and  the  increase  of 
worldly  possessions ;  between  giving  and  spiritual  blessings. 
God,  both  in  his  word  and  his  providence,  has  bound  these  things 
together ;  and  those  who  attempt  to  divorce  them,  though  they 
may  seem  to  prosper  for  a  time,  will  be  found  in  the  end  to  be 
making  money  "to  put  it  into  a  bag  with  holes."  The  man 
who  gives  as  God  requires  will  prosper  as  other  men  cannot ; 
currents  of  prosperity  will  be  opened  up  and  poured  upon  him 
to  his  great  surprise  and  joy.  The  local  church,  that  through 
its  membership  complies  with  this  ordinance  of  giving,  will  have 
the  sweetest  smiles  of  the  Master — will  be  "as  the  smell  of  a 
field  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed." 

Let  us  once  more  go  back  to  the  Jewish  history  where  there 
are  so  many  "ensamples"  for  our  instruction  and  warning. 
For  long  weary  months  the  land  of  Israel  had  been  consumed  by 
drought;  the   grass  had  withered,  the  springs  and  streams  had 
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dried  up,  the  ground  cracked  open,  the  leaves  upon  the  trees 
crumpled  and  fell,  the  cattle  stood  about  with  swollen  tongues 
moaning  for  water.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  terrible  judgment 
that  shades  every  brow  and  makes  every  heart  to  quail  ?  There 
is  a  cause,  and  it  is  easily  found.  In  yonder  temple  is  a  room 
in  which  were  stored  the  offerings  for  the  priests.  Those  who 
served  at  the  altar  were  fed  by  these  offerings  of  the  people ; 
tliis  was  all  their  living ;  they  were  not  allowed  to  own  and  cul- 
tivate land,  but  they  were  to  be  supported  from  the  temple. 
Now,  however,  that  storehouse  is  empty — there  is  NO  meat  in 
it — nothing  for  priests  and  Levites  to  draw  their  daily  supplies 
from.  Yet  God  will  provide  for  them.  He  will  not  leave  them 
to  starve.  One  thing  which  a  kind  Providence  will  not  fail  to  do 
in  this  world,  is  to  take  care  of  those  who  are  appointed  to  minis- 
ter in  holy  things.  Under  the  felt  pressure  of  the  drought,  the 
people  turn  to  the  temple  and  ask  what  is  to  be  done.  God 
says.  Fill  that  room;  heap  it  up  to  the  ceiling;  bring  all  your 
tithes,  not  a  part  now  and  a  promise  of  the  remainder  hereafter, 
but  bring  them  all — the  whole — and  I  will  stop  the  drought; 
yea,  more,  (He  always  gives  more  than  we  can  expect,)  I  will 
give  you  such  overflowing  harvests  that  your  barns  will  not  hold 
them;  just  see  if  I  don't;  try  me;  put  me  to  the  test;  prove 
me  noAv;  bring  the  tithes,  and  you  shall  have  the  crops.  The 
offerings  are  brought — with  many  a  strain  and  murmur  and  mis- 
giving and  shrinking  back,  they  are  brought ;  all  arrears  are 
paid;  that  long  black  account  is  cancelled;  and  as  the  last  bagful 
of  wheat  is  heaved  upon  the  great  pile,  some  one  looks  around 
and  says,  There's  a  cloud  ;  I  suppose  now  we'll  have  rain,  No, 
says  another,  we  have  been  deceived  so  often,  all  the  people  must 
certainly  starve.  But  the  cloud  spreads  and  thickens;  then  a 
drop  plashes  upon  some  up-turned  face,  and  another,  and  yet 
another  is  felt.  And  now  the  shower  comes  on,  and  the  people 
clap  their  hands  and  shout  aloud  for  joy ;  the  springs  gush  out, 
the  streams  overflow  their  banks,  the  ground  everywhere  is 
soaked,  and  fertility  takes  the  place  of  barrenness,  and  such  a 
bounteous  harvest  the  hills  and  vales  of  Judea  never  bore.  So 
God  fulfilled  bis  word. 
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All  over  this  land  there  are  churches — cold,  shrivelled-up,  dead 
things  called  churches — no  efficiency,  no  activity,  scarcely  any 
symptoms  of  life;  prayers,  if  there  are  any  prayers  at  all,  are 
so  dull  and  heavy  that  they  never  rise  to  heaven ;  sermons  are 
unheeded  and  unappreciated,  and  fall  as  water  spilled  upon  the 
ground;  no  impressions  made  upon  the  world,  no  conversions,  no 
growth  in  the  Christian  life,  no  enjoyment  of  religion,  no  com- 
fort, no  assurance,  nothing  to  distinguish  professors  from  the 
world,  except  that  their  names  are  on  the  sessiion-book,  and  they 
are  sometimes  seen  at  the  communion-table.  There  is  no  out- 
poured Spirit,  no  shaking  among  the  dry  bones,  no  sound  of 
going  in  the  tops  of  the  mulberry-trees.  If  this  world  is  to  be 
converted  by  such  churches,  then  the  millennium  will  not  be  here 
soon,  and  th&day  of  judgment  is  yet  a  long  way  off.  Over  such 
scenes  we  suppose  the  angels,  as  they  lly  past  on  their  missions 
of  mercy,  cover  their  faces  with  their  wings  and  shed  the  tear  of 
real  grief.  But  why  such  scenes — why  this  dearth  and  famine 
and  mildew  and  death,  where  all  ought  to  be  vigor  and  joyous 
life?  Would  you  like  to  have  the  answer — would  it  interest  you 
to  have  the  matter  explained?  Here  is  the  explanation,  whether 
you  want  to  hear  it  or  not:  There  is  NO  meat  in  God's  house.. 
"To  keep  him  free  from  worldly  cares  and  avocations,  we 
promise  to  pay"  so  and  so;  and  then  the  years  roll  on  and  they 
don't  fulfil  that  promise.  The  promise  and  failure  are  both  re- 
corded in  heaven;  and,  until  that  failure  is  cancelled,  no  bless- 
ing comes  down.  God  will  not,  God  cannot  bless  a  church  with 
an  empty  storehouse;  the  heavens  are  brass;  no  prayer  goes  up, 
and  no  Spirit  comes  down,  v/hile  that  ugly  record  stands  on  the 
register  above. 

There  is  a  rtinedy  for  this  unfortunate  state  of  things — bad 
as  it  is,  it  is  not  desperate.  The  remedy  is  plain,  and  cannot  be 
misunderstood.  It  comes  from  the  King  and  Head  of"  the 
Church — it  is  this:  Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  storehouse. 
Let  these  churches  go  to  work  in  a  straightforward,  manly, 
Christian  waj^  and  wipe  out  this  dark  stain — this  deep  disgrace — 
and  the  effect  will  be  that  the  windows  of  heaven  will  be  opened 
and  such  a  blessing  will  come  down  that  there  will  not  be  room 
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enough  to  receive  it.  God  says  so,  and  it  has  not  yet  come  to 
pass  that  his  word  has  failed. 

But  let  a  diiFerent  course  be  adopted,  let  some  other  way  than 

God's  way  be  tried,  let  them  compromise  and  scale  and  shirk 

their  duty  as  they  may — let  them  attempt  by  any  device,  how- 

.  ever  plausible,  to  rob  God,  and  the  Avindows  of  heaven  will  still 

be  shut,  and  the  overflowing  blessing  will  not  come  down. 

People  tell  us  they  cannot  afford  to  give.  Can  they  afford  to 
do  without  giving?  Can  they  bear  the  consequences  of  attempt- 
ing to  rob  God  ?  Can  they  stand  it  if  the  drought  still  con- 
tinues and  the  windows  of  heaven  stay  shut  and  the  abundant 
blessing  is  withheld  ?  They  lose  and  do  not  gain  by  keeping 
back  the  Lord's  portion. 

No  church  under  the  heavens  can  have  its  welfare  and 
eCticiency  advanced — no  church  can  iiave  the  elements  of  real 
prosperity  that  does  not  honestly  and  fully  meet  its  pecuniary 
obligations.     No  meat,  no  blessing. 


ARTICLE   IV 


rn 


THE  GREEK  CATHOLIC  CHrUCH. 


Uxtension  and  Prestige. — The  greater  part  of  the  Protestant 
people  of  Europe  and  this  country  are  apt  to  look  upon  the 
Roman  Catholic  body  as  if  it  were  distinctively  and  almost  ex- 
clusively the  Traditionist  and  non-Protestant  element  of  the 
Christian  world.  Herein  is  a  great  error;  and  it  has  very  im- 
portant practical  bearings  upon  the  Tradition  controversy,  the 
fundamental  one  of  all  the  controversies  which  Protestants  have 
to  wage  in  the  battle  for  truth.*     It  is  probable  that  our  prox- 


*These  bearings  and  the  importance  of  them  the  writer  of  this  article 
will  probably  undertake  to  show  in  a  future  number  of  the  Kevieiv. 
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imity  to  the  great  non-evangelical  body  just  named,  and  the 
actual  struggle  of  centuries  which  Protestantism  has  had  to  carry 
on,  in  many  cases  even  unto  blood  and  death,  have  been  the 
means  of  making  this  impression. 

But,  placing  ourselves,  in  imagination,  at  some  point  near  the 
centre  of  Europe,  and  looking  eastward,  we  behold  another 
nominal  Christian  body  which  claims  equal  authenticity  and 
authority  with  the  Roman  Catholic  as  the  representative  of  the 
primitive  and  apostolic  Church,  and  with  a  better  show  of  a 
great  and  even  primeval  antiquity,  looking  at  the  question  upon 
the  premises  of  formal  and  traceable  lineage,  her  proximity  to 
the  original  seats  of  Christianity,  and  her  undoubted  possession 
and  use  in  church  services  from  the  very  first  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament Scriptures  in  the  language  in  which  they  were  written, 
the  language  spoken,  in  the  early  ages,  by  nearly  all  of  her 
people,  and  which,  even  now,  whether  intelligently  or  not,  being 
an  antique  tongue  and  not  well  understood  by  the  masses, 
nevertheless  they  employ  a  large  part  of  them  as  the  medium 
of  their  worship — not  to  speak  of  the  venerable  Septuagint 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  certainly  sometimes  used  as  it 
was  sometimes  quoted  by  our  Saviour  and  the  Apostles,  which, 
adopting  as  her  version  of  that  part  of  the  Bible,  she  has  also 
kept  in  use  in  her  services  in  the  original  Greek,  from  the 
earliest  times,  among  the  Greek-speaking  people  who  for  ten 
centuries  formed  almost  the  whole,  and  even  now  make  up  so 
large  a  part  of  her  communion.  If  the  first-named  Church  may 
affect  a  proud  prestige  on  any  of  the  grounds  above  referred  to, 
the  latter  one  can  show  something  yet  more  imposing.  And  if 
the  B.oman  Catholic  Church,  as  residing  in  more  populous  parts, 
can  boast  larger  numbers,  in  the  proportion  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  against  sixty-five  or  seventy  millions,  the  territory  of  the 
nations  and  races  belonging  to  this  great  communion  of  the  East 
is  vastly  more  extensive  even  than  her's,  at  least  upon  the  east- 
ern hemisphere.  From  the  frozen  margins  of  the  Arctic  and 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  southward  and  eastward,  to  the  sunny 
climes  of  the  farthest  southerly  parts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  borders  of  Syria  and  regions  lying  beyond  the  Black 
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Sea,  even  to  the  Caspian,  her  spiritual  domain  extends  itself.  It 
is  not  only  as  large  as  the  eastern  empire,  at  the  time  of  its 
greatest  extent,  after  its  separation  from  the  western,  in  the 
last  years  of  the  4th  century,  but  probably  even  larger,  inas- 
much as  the  greater  part  of  Russia  in  Europe  and  Russia  in 
Asia,  as  well  as  the  territories  of  the  other  Sclavonic  tribes  east 
of  the  former  have  been  added  to  it  by  the  adoption  of  her 
faith  since  that  time;  most  of  these  last  having  been  brought  in 
during  the  9th  century.  Russia  in  fact  has  been  acquired  since 
the  great  ecclesiastical  schism  of  the  east  and  west.  And, 
beside  the  countries  in  which  this  form  of  Christianity  is  the  pre- 
vailing one,  it  numbers  a  good  many  scattered  children  in 
Austria  (where  there  are  ten  bishoprics)  in  the  one  direction,  and 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  adjacent  countries  in  the 
other. 

To  this  great  division  of  Christendom  we  commonly  apply  the 
name  of  the  ''Greek  Church;"  probably  from  its  coincidence  in 
territory  and  professing  population  with  the  eastern,  so  often 
called  the  Greek  empire,  and  its  being  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
first  ten  centuries  after  Christ,  to  so  great  an  extent,  the  Church 
of  the  populations  of  Hellenic  blood  and  speech.  But  she 
assumes  for  herself  the  title  of  "  the  Holy,  Catholic,  Apostolic 
Church  of  the  Orthodox,"  to  which,  in  her  ecclesiastical  utter- 
ances, and  in  publications  made  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Church,  the  significant  prefix  is  added  which  makes  it  "The 
One,  Holy,"  etc.  In  ordinary  language,  however,  she  is  com- 
monly styled  by  her  own  people  distinctively  and  simply  the 
Anatolic  Church.  This  title,  as  more  correct  and  descriptive 
than  the  one  common  among  us,  of  the  "Greek  Church,"  will 
be  used  generally  in  the  present  article. 

The  Great  Schism  of  the  ^^  Catholic'''  Body. — The  removal 
of  the  imperial  capital,  on  the  part  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  4th  century,  which  turned  Byzantium 
into  the  splendid  city  that  still  bears  his  name,  laid  the  first 
stone  that  paved  the  way  for  the  great  ecclesiastical  separation 
which   was  afterwards  to  take  place.      The  division,  of  what 
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had  been  the  "world"  of  Koman  conquest  and  dominion,  by 
the  Emperor  Theodosius,  at  his  death,  between  his  tw^o  sons, 
and  constituting  from  A.  D.  395  the  empires  of  the  east 
and  west,  still  more  decidedly  prepared  the  way  for  it.  The 
rivalry  between  the  ambitious  and  dominating  sees  of  Rome 
and  Constantinople  began  to  exhibit  itself,  during  the  Tth  cen- 
tury, in  angry  disputes,  which,  while  they  were  mostly  about 
doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  matters,  few  of  them  of  any  moment 
were  really  the  products  of  a  feeling  lying  back  of  them.  The 
result  as  every  reader  knows,  was  the  great  Church  schism  of  the 
ninth  century,  which,  aside  from  the  real  causes  just  referred  to, 
had  scarcely  a  pretext,  except  in  the  war  of  words  about  the 
question  of  the  "procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

That  separation,  almost  strictly  coincident  with  the  two  im- 
perial divisions  of  the  political  world,  has  remained  to  the  present 
day  with  almost  the  same  boundaries  which  each  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical parties  had  at  the  time  it  took  place.  In  fact  it  is  worthy 
of  notice,  and  seems  to  show  that  ecclesiastical  are  stronger  than 
civil  ties,  that  while  the  eastern  and  western  empires  of  the 
political  world  have  so  long  since  gone  to  pieces,  and  the  parts 
of  each  have  been  so  frequently  and  variously  remoulded,  the 
great  spiritual  empires  of  eastern  and  western  Christendom  hav(i 
to  a  great  extent  stood  as  they  were  in  their  component  parts, 
when  ten  centuries  ago  they  were  resolved  into  the  two. 

And  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  case  can  see  that  the 
separation  is  irreconcilable.  With  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  points 
of  divergency  have  multiplied  and  become  sharper.  The  parties 
do  not  even  recognise  each  other  as  having  any  proper  ecclesi- 
astical existence.  The  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  Oriental 
Catholic  Church,  each  claims  to  be,  exclusively,  the  lineal  and 
proper  descendant  and  representative  of  the  primitive.  Apostolic 
Church.  It  is  the  Church — the  one  and  only  Church  of  God  on 
earth.  This,  as  regards  the  latter  of  the  two,  in  its  aspects 
toward  Protestantism  will  be  more  fully  shown  in  the  course  of 
this  article.  But  the  Anatolic  Church  is  not  only  independent 
of,  but  antagonistic  to,  the  other  great  non-Protestant  sect. 
Hatred  to  the  papacy,  as   a  bastard  and  usurping  pretension  to 
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the  true  apostolic  descent,  animates  her  utterances  as  a  Church 
and  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  her  wide-spread  communion,  every- 
where. In  some  cases  where  the  power  was  possessed,  each  of 
these  proud  claimants  of  apostolicity  has  actually  persecuted  the 
adherents  of  the  other;  and  to  the  good  High  Church  people  of 
England  and  this  country,  who,  though  it  may  be  with  some 
affliction  to  themselves,  are  yet  called  Protestants,  but  seek  to 
suck  the  breasts  of  some  old  mother  that  is  held  to  be  of  the 
true  apostolic  lineage,  and  who  pay  their  regards  alternately  to 
both  these  aforesaid  ones,  it  may  afford  some  good  nuts  to  crack 
that  either  of  the  two  scorns  to  acknowledge  the  other,  and  each 
claims  to  be  the  only  true  mother  and  mistress  of  the  house; 
while  each,  as  we  shall  see  presently  to  be  true  of  the  one  as  of 
the  other,  repudiates  the  *' Protestant  sects,"  no  matter  of  how- 
high  pretension,  as  one  and  all,  nothing  but  the  merest  bastards. 
If  the  term  be  not  dignified,  it  is  not  too  bad  for  them  to  use 
of  us. 


The  Anatolic  Church  and  the  Oriental  Sects. — In  it^  great 
outlines,  the  history  of  that,  great  division  of  nominal  Chris- 
tendom, which  we  are  now  treating  of,  is  pretty  well  known 
by  common  readers  of  Church  history.  But  a  brief  review, 
giving  the  history  in  its  connection,  will  probably  be  of  some 
interest  to  those  who  read  this  article,  while  it  will  afford  the 
opportunity  of  correcting  some  errors  and  supplying  some  de- 
ficiencies in  the  common  accounts.  From  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon,  which  in  the  5th  century  nullified  the  doings  of  the 
Council  of  Ephesus  and  separated  Eutyches  and  his  Monophy- 
site  followers  from  what  was  called  the  "orthodox"  body,  ori- 
ental Christendom  has  been  divided,  according  to  Mosheim, 
mainly  into  three  parts,  in  some  regions,  however,  coincident,  in 
part,  as  to  the  territory  that  they  cover;  the  "Orthodox" 
(Greek)  Church,  or  that  body  "which  is  in  communion  with  the 
Greek  Patriarch  of  Constantinople" — the  sects,  Monophysite 
and  Nestorian,  which  dissent  from  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Churches — and  those  eastern  Christians  who  acknowledge  the 
Pope.     A  late  English  writer  (Dean  Stanley)  makes  the  three- 
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fold  division  also,  but  his  classification  is  made  out  bj  putting 
the  various  branches  of  the  Monophjsites  as  the  second,  and  the 
Nestorians  as  the  third  of  the  parts.  The  Christians  of  the 
"one  nature"  doctrine  prevail  in  Syria,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  etc.; 
those  of  the  "double  person"  dogma  are  found  farther  east- 
ward. But  these  last  (the  Nestorians)  have  dwindled  to  a  mere 
fragment ;  and  even  the  former  of  these  tvfo  divisions  is  of  in- 
significant dimensions  and  importance  by  the  side  of  the  great 
Greek  and  Latin  communions. 


Government  and  Doctrine  of  the  Headship. — As  the  am- 
bition and  rivalry  of  the  two  ecclesiastical  monarchies  of 
Rome  and  Constantinople  precipitated  the  great  schism  of  the 
9th  century,  it  hardly  needs  to  be  stated  that  the  eastern 
Catholic  body  or  "Greek  Church"  repudiates  the  Pope,  in 
respect  to  all  his  claims  as  su-ch.  And  while  she  has  her  patri- 
archs in  most  of  the  countries  where  the  Church  exists,  to  whom 
belongs  the  presidency  of  the  Church  in  those  countries,  and 
among  these  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  holds  somewhat  of 
a  conceded  primacy,  yet  even  he  is  not  an  oecumenical  bishop, 
and  she  does  not  regard  him  or  any  living  person  as  the  vice- 
gerent of  Christ;  but  professes  to  hold  Christ  himself  as  the 
only  true  head  of  the  Church. 

The  government  of  the  Anatolic  Church,  even  where  the  pa- 
triarchal form  exists  (and  we  shall  see  presently  that  it  does  not 
everywhere  in  this  communion)  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  great  mea- 
sure synodal.  Each  of  the  patriarchs  has  a  council  ("synod") 
composed  of  the  higher  prelates  of  his  jurisdiction.  All  coun- 
cils,  representing  one  or  more  patriarchates,  have  authority 
to  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  prelates  sitting  in 
them.  But  the  "power  of  the  keys,"  according  to  the  "ortho- 
dox" faith,  resides  supremely  in  the  oecumenical  councils;  those 
that  this  Church  recognises  as  having  been  legitimately  held  in 
the  past,  and  any  that  may  in  the  future  be  convoked,  if  that 
should  ever  be.  No  council  regarded  as  cecumenical  has  been 
held  since  the  separation  from  Rome. 

Four  patriarchates  are  in  existence — those  of  Antioch,  Jerusa- 
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lem,  and  Alexandria,  beside  the  Constantinopolitan.  They  are  all, 
perhaps,  by  the  creed  of  the  Church,  equal  in  rank;  but  in  fact 
the  last  named  interposes  its  dictation  in  the  appointment  of  the 
incumbents  of  the  others,  under  the  form  of  nomination  or  a 
signature  of  confirmation,  or  both.  The  patriarchs  are  all  of 
them  nominally  elected  by  the  vote  of  certain  prelates  in  each 
jurisdiction  to  whom  the  suffrage  belongs.  But  the  head  of  that 
grand  see  which  has  its  seat  at  the  Turkish  capital,  though  he  is 
thus,  in  form,  chosen  by  the  voice  of  the  Church,  holds  his  ofRce 
very  much  at  the  pleasure  of  an  outside  overshadowing  power — 
that  of  the  Sultan.  His  spiritual  jurisdiction  extends  over  all 
''  the  Orthodox"  populations  of  Europe  east  of  Russia,  including 
Moldavia,  Wallachia,  Bulgaria,  and  all  of  Turkey  in  Europe; 
but  leaving  out  independent  Greece;  and  reaches  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Hellespont  as  far  as  Cilicia  in  Asia  Minor.  This 
takes  in  the  six  or  eight  millions  of  Greeks  (of  the  ancient 
Macedonia,  etc.)  who  form  the  plurality  of  the  population  of 
European,  and  two  or  three  millions  more  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 
Under  the  peculiar  system  by  which  the  Turkish  Government 
has  for  ages  in  a  great  measure  governed  its  Christian  subjects — 
beginning  now  to  be  somewhat  modified — that  of  making  the 
head  of  each  religious  denomination  or  "community"  in  the 
empire,  to  some  extent  responsible  for  the  raising  of  the  taxes 
paid  by  its  people,  etc.,  and  giving,  on  the  other  hand,  to  that 
ecclesiastical  representative,  some  investment  of  secular  power — 
the  Constantinopolitan  arch-prelate,  despite  the  creed  of  his 
Church  in  regard  to  the  pure  headship  of  Christ's  body,  has  ex- 
ercised, as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  power  very  much  of  a  pope, 
through  most  of  the  ages  past.  In  our  own  day  he  has  assumed 
at  times  a  power  almost  equivalent,  against  Protestant  missions. 
The  other  and  more  eastern  patriarchates  are,  comparatively,  of 
small  consideration.  While  that  of  Constantinople  counts  up 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  metropolitans,  archbishops,  and 
bishops ;  the  patriarchates  of  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Alexan- 
dria number,  respectively,  but  sixteen,  twelve,  and  four.  But  all 
included  in  these  last  numbers  are  ranked  as  metropolitans. 
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Some  are  merely  nominal  or  titular,  as  those  of  Montenegro  and 
Mt.  Sinai. 


The  Church  in  Russia. — It  was  in  the  10th  century — 
the  one  just  following  the  great  religious  schitjm  of  the  east 
and  west — that  the  xVnatolic  Church  gained,  by  the  conversion 
of  her  people,  the  important  accession  of  Russia  to  her  com- 
munion. But  this  was  not  owing  to  any  evangelistic  zeal  on 
her  part,  for  it  was  mainly  brought  about  by  the  conversion 
of  the  Princess  Olga,  resulting  from  a  visit  which  she  made 
to  Constantinople  in  955,  and  the  conversion  after  her  death, 
but  through  her  instrumentality,  of  her  grand-son  Vladimir. 
The  Church  in  that  country  was  attached  to  the  See  of  Con- 
stantinople till,  under  the  instigation  of  the  Grand-Duke  Theo- 
dore, and  the  influence  of  motives  brought  to  bear  upon 
Jeremiah,  second  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  a  Russian  pa- 
triarchate was  established  in  the  year  1593,  having  some  con- 
nection with  and  subordination  to  the  Constantinopolitan  pri- 
macy; which  conditions  however  were  abolished  during  the  next 
century.  The  Anatolic  Church  was  inclined  to  regard  this 
Russian  patriarchate  which  made  up  the  number  of  five  as  taking 
the  place  which  the  Roman,  as  the  former  Church  considers,  left 
vacant  by  defection.  The  fact  just  now  mentioned,  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  Russia  to  the  domain  of  the  Anatolic  ecclesiastical 
power,  in  connection  with  the  manner  of  its  taking  place, 
suggests  an  important  observation,  namely,  that  the  Greek 
Church  (so  called)  has  for  ages  past,  as  to  the  matter  of  ex- 
tension, remained  not  only  to  a  great  extent  stationary,  with 
the  above  exception,  but  almost  entirely  inert.  In  regard  to  any 
propagandism,  the  fact  or  spirit  of  it,  she  has  shown  since  the 
9th  century  about  as  little  as  her  neighbor  religion,  the  Mo- 
hammedan, has  done  in  its  more  recent  history;  and  it  is  curious 
to  observe  how  the  two  have  stood  for  ages  side  by  side;  the- one 
hating  the  other  with  a  hatred  supreme,  but  making  scarce  the 
shadow  of  an  effort  toward  proselyting  each  other  or  any  other 
of  the  religious  divisions  of  the  world. 
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The  Russian  patriarchate  continued  for  a  little  over  a  century, 
and  was  then  swallowed  up  bj  the  despotism  of  the  secular 
power;  for  the  great  Peter  T.,  liberal  though  he  was,  and  en- 
lightened in  many  of  his  ideas,  yet,  thinking  this  hierarchical 
power  too  much  of  an  irnijerium  in  imperio,  abolished  the  office, 
established  that  of  "Exarch,"  with  prerogatives  limited  within 
the  consent  of  other  bishops  and  the  reference  of  very  grave 
matters  to  the  crown ;  and  then  in  1720  abolished  this  and  set 
up  the  "Holy,  Legislative  Synod,"  composed  of  persons  chosen 
by  the  Czar  himself  from  the  higher  clergy,  to  exercise  supreme 
spiritual  jurisdiction  in  the  Church  of  the  Russias.  Over  this, 
too,  in  behalf  of  the  imperial  master,  who  claims  to  be  at  least 
the  secular  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  his  empire, 
a  lay  representative  of  the  Czar — a  sort  of  "lord  high  commis- 
sioner," but  one  clothed  with  real  and  substantial  powers,  in  the 
way  of  supervision  and  control,  presides. 

T/ie  Church  in  the  Kingdom  of  G-reece. — The  same  consti- 
tution of  things,  in  the  feature  of  the  primacy,  has  been  followed 
in  the  Church  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece.  Wlien, 
after  the  sanguinary  and  desolating  war  of  the  Greeks  from 
1821  to  1828  had  been  terminated  by  the  intervention  of  the 
three  European  allied  powers  and  the  battle  of  Navarino, 
these  powers  (France,  Russia,  and  Great  Britain)  set  up  this 
kingdom,  with  a  territory  extending  from  the  Southern  borders 
of  the  ancient  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  and  including,  though  it  be 
so  small  a  domain,  (not  fifteen  thousand  square  miles),  yet  all 
of  the  territory  of  the  famous  ancient  Greek  republics,  from 
Phocis  and  Locris  to  Lacedemon.  Most  of  the  islands  were 
attached;  but  the  Sultan  still  retains  Scio  and  the  islands  along 
the  Asia  Minor  shore  of  the  Archipelago,  with  Rhodes  and  the 
grand  isle  of  Crete.  The  Ionian  islands,  lying  west  and  south- 
west of  Greece,  inhabited  by  a  Greek  population,  and  forming 
for  a  time  the  Septinsular  Republic,  latterly  under  the  so-called 
"protectorate"  of  Great  Britain,  have  been  added,  by  cession, 
to  the  nationality.  The  Greeks  that  achieved  their  indepen- 
dence, numbering  only  one  million,  (now  one  and  a  half,)  out  of 
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the  many  millions  of  their  race  this  side  the  Hellespont,  had  not 
much  idea  of  having,  as  their  ecclesiastical  primate,  one  who  is 
officially  so  much  a  creature  of  the  Sultan.  They,  therefore, 
after  the  example  of  Russia,  established  a  national  Church  of 
the  Anatolic  communion,  the  supreme  authority  of  which  resides 
in  what  is  called  the  "Holy  Synod"  of  the  kingdom.  This 
body  is  composed  of  five  regular  members  appointed  by  the  king, 
one  of  them  as  president ;  and  the  royal  power*  appoints  at 
pleasure  extraordinary  or  supernumerary  members;  the  first 
named  or  regular  members,  from  the  higher  ranks  of  the  clergy; 
the  latter  class  from  the  ordinary  secular  clergy  and  the  monas- 
tic body  which  exists  yet  in  Greece,  but  in  very  limited  numbers. 
Beside  these,  there  is  a  royal  commissioner  ("epitropos"),  and  a 
secretary,  both  appointed  by  the  king  and  actively  representing 
the  government  in  the  deliberations  and  doings  of  the  Synod. 

We  have  now  disposed  of  the  main  parts  of  this  vast  religious 
community,  as  respects  the  matters  organism  and  locality.  There 
is  unity  among  these  different  parts  in  the  recognition  of  common 
synodal  authority;  of  the  same  ancient  councils  and  sources  of 
tradition,  and  doctrines  and  canons  proceeding  from  them ;  and 
of  the  same  forms  of  worship  and  ceremonies.  The  Georgians 
and  Mingrelians  inhabiting  the  ancient  Iberia  and  Colchis  are  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  extension  of  the  Anatolic  Church.  They 
have  an  independent  primacy,  filled  by  what  they  call  a  "Catho- 
lic;" and  their  religion  is  in  a  very  debased  condition,  as  they 
themselves  are,  especially  the  latter  race. 

DOCTRINAL    AND    SPIRITUAL    STATE. 

We  come  now  to  the  branch  of  our  subject  which  is  far  the 
most  important,  namely — the  internal  state  of  this  great  Church, 
as  respects  her  doctrines,  worship,  spiritual  state,  and  disposi- 
tions toward  the  Protestant  churches.  This  is  a  question  in  itself 
of  the  greatest  historic  interest,  especially  to  a  Christian  mind. 
But  it  has  now  become  one   of  vast  practical  moment.     The 


*Such  was  the  original  mode  of  the  constitution  of  the  body,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  be  still. 
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orreatest  movement  of  our  age  is  the  awakening  of  the  Christian 
body — the  true  Church  of  Christ,  in  its  different  evangelical 
branches — to  the  work  of  gospel  propagation.  In  her  outlook 
of  that  great  undertaking,  next  after  the  papal  regions,  and  right 
in  her  path  to  the  vast  unevangelised  Orient  of  Mohammedan- 
ism and  Puganism,  she  finds  this  great  nominal  Christian  body 
extending  its  dominion  over  some  of  the  fairest  lands  and  most 
interesting  races  of  our  globe.  Are  the  populations  of  her 
communion  evangelised  ?  If  not,  will  she  do  it  for  them  ?  And 
will  she,  in  our  world- work  of  evangelisation,  be  a  friend  and 
ally,  or  turn  her  power  against  us  ?  Shall  she  be  a  dispenser,  or 
must  she  be  herself  a  recipent  of  a  saving  evangel  ? 


i  J 
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Variant  Opinions  among  Protestants. — Strange  and  wide  has 
been  the  diversity  on  this  question  among  Protestants.  This  has 
been  owing  in  a  measure  no  doubt  to  the  want  of  accurate  infor- 
mation about  the  Anatolic  Christians,  induced  by  their  geo- 
graphical remoteness  and  want  of  intercourse  with  them.  And 
some  circumstjyices  have  tended  to  mislead  public  opinion  in  the 
Protestant  western  world — such  as  the  degree  of  liberty  in  the 
circulation  and  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  existing  in  many  parts 
of  this  communion,  not  always  owing  to  the  liberal  disposition 
of  the  Church  itself,  but  defended  by  members  of  the  communion 
in  Greece,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  according  to  the  fathers; 
as  also  the  decline  (if  monasticism,  and  the  absence  amongst  a 
large  part  of  the  membership  of  this  body,  of  the  extreme 
bigotry  and  persecuting  spirit  which  so  much  prevail  in  the  papal 
body.  And  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  much  of  error  and  mis- 
information exist,  even  to  the  present  time,  in  regard  to  matters 
of  fact  of  such  importance,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  so  ascertain- 
able. We  sometimes,  even  now,  in  respectable  periodicals  of 
this  country  and  Great  Britain,  find  the  "Greek  Church" 
spoken  of  as  something  like  a  semi-evangelical  body,  and  quite 
removed  from  the  category  in  which  the  Roman  Church  stands. 
Such  a  sentiment  recently  appeared  in  print,  **on  both  sides 
the  water,"  from  an  eminent  dignitary  of  the  English  Church. 

VOL.  XXIII.,  NO.  3. — 6. 
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On  several  notable  occasions  in  our  own  day — the  history  of 
which  cannot  be  given  in  the  present  article,  but  which  is  so 
entertaining  and  instructive  that  it  might  well  merit  being  given 
to  the  public  at  another  time — the  Episcopal  Church,  of  England 
and  of  this  country,  has  made  friendly  and  deferential  approaches 
to  the  Anatolic  Church,  as  represented  in  the  persons  of  those 
who  occupy  its  high  places,  seeking  to  convey  the  tribute  of 
recognition  from  the  first  named  parties,  but,  we  may  believe, 
much  more  humbly  and  eagerly  craving  to  be  recognised.  It 
does  not  come  within  our  present  province  to  describe,  amusing 
as  it  might  be,  the  polite  but  cool  manner  in  which  these  ad- 
vances were  received.  The  facts  are  now  referred  to,  as  show- 
ing the  sentiment  held  by  a  respectable  portion  of  the  Protestant 
body  in  regard  to  the  Greek  Catholic  Church. 

And  though  the  far  larger  part  of  the  evangelical  and  pious 
•men,  who  have  gone  as  missionaries  to  the  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries where  this  form  of  Christianity  is  found,  have  soon  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  non-evangelical  and  anti-evangelical, 
nearly  as  much  so  on  most  points  as  the  Roman  Catholic;  yet 
there  have  been  some,  among  those  who  have  gone  in  a  missionary 
capacity,  from  Protestant  churches,  who  have  acted  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  recognising  and  reverencing  the  Greek  Church,  at  least 
as  if  it  were  a  true,  holy  and  venerable  Church  of  Christ,  from 
which  separation  is  not  to  be  encouraged ;  but  whose  members 
are  rather  to  be  cultured  in  religion  within  her  own  fold,  while 
continuing  and  encouraged  to  discharge  most  scrupulously  all 
her  most  anti-Protestant  forms.  On  this  principle  the  mission — 
mainly  an  educational  one,  (and  really  a  handsome  and  valuable 
one,  considered  as  a  mere  educational  establishment,) — of  the 
American  Episcopal  Church,  at  Athens,  Greece,  has  been  con- 
ducted for  forty  years,  by  their  representative  (the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Hill),  and  is  stril,  unless  his  resignation  has  changed  the  course 
of  things.  The  unexampled  management  displayed  in  this  case, 
how  a  good  face  could  be  kept  to  the  venerable  "Orthodox 
Church,"  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Low-Church 
and  more  evangelical  of  the  Church  at  home  that  sent  him  out, 
might  be  one  of  the  curious  studies  of  history;  but  there  is  not 
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time  to  dwell  upon  it,  our  present  purpose  is  more  important, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrews  of  the  Episcopal  Church  itself,  much 
to  his  honor,  has  fully  exposed  the  matter.  One  of  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  "American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union,"  too, 
a  native  Greek,  educated  in  this  country,  has  actually  and  re- 
cently made  this  a  point  of  dissent  from  his  colleague.  Dr.  Kalo- 
pothakes,  of  the  mission  at  Athens;  and  both  of  them  feel  it, 
and  justly,  to  be  a  radical  difference — the  first  maintaining  that 
the  introduction  of  evangelical  religion  among  people  of  the 
Anatolic  Church,  is  to  take  place  in  and  through  this  Church 
itself.*  Dr.  K.  holds  the  contrary  view,  and  is  acting  upon  it, 
an  the  interesting  undertaking,  which  is  even  now,  while  these 
lines  are  traced,  going  through  its  initiative,  and  perhaps  a  crisis 
of  peril,  in  the  organisation,  as  an  evangelical  Church,  of  a  little 
band  of  Bible-taught  believers,  and  the  establishment  of  a  pure 
Christian  worship  in  a  church  edifice  recently  built  by  the  aid  of 
friends  in  this  country  and  England,  at  Athens — the  first  ever 
erected  for  evangelical  worship,  as  conducted  by  Greeksf  and 
in  their  own  beautiful  tongue,  in  modern  times,  on  the  soil  of 
Greece.  Dr.  K.,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  a  member  of  one  of 
the  Presbyteries  of  our  Southern  Church. 

The  question  referred  to  is,  therefore,  a  very  practical  one ; 
and  it  is  high  time,  in  its  relation  to  the  great  work  of  the 
Ohurch,  aside  from  its  historic  interest,  that  it  should  be  settled, 
and  settled  aright.  And  true  it  is,  we  may  say,  in  the  outset, 
that  all  the  errors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  not  held 
in  the  Greek — one  important  one  at  least,  is  not — that  of  the 
papal  supremacy.  And  some  are  held  in  mitigated  form,  or  not 
carried  out  in  such  gross  abuses  in  the  Anatolic  body,  e.  g.  in  its 
practice  of  praying  for  the  dead,  with  not  quite  so  much  of  a 
professed  purgatory,  and  the  less  gross  idolatry  of  "the  host," 
in  connection  with  transubstantiation.     But  what  if  the  poison- 

*Happily  for  all  parties,  he  has  now  resigned  his  connection  with  the 
union. 

fThe  excellent  Dr.  Jonas  King  for  many  years  kept  up  a  weekly 
preaching  service  for  Greeks,  but  it  was  on  his  own  premises,  and  there 
was  no  organised  body,  then,  of  converted  Greeks. 
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ous  plant  or  venomous  reptile  be  not  in  one  case  so  fully  grown 
and  so  dangerously  active;  the  deadly  juice,  the  fatal  fang  are 
there;  and  poison  is  poison,  and  not  good  to  give  people;  and  a 
snake  is  a  snake,  a  scorpion  a  scorpion,  everywhere. 

The  people  too  of  the  "Greek  communion,  generally,  and 
many  of  the  clergy,  especially  of  those  belonging  to  the  lower 
ranks,  who  are  often  too  ignorant  to  know  or  care  much  about 
differences,  or  see  the  drift  of  missionary  efforts,  show  less  bigotry 
than  the  Papists.  But  we  must  separate,  in  such  a  case,  between 
the  dispositions  of  the  people,  and  even  of  individuals  among 
the  clergy,  and  that  which  is  the  ordained  and  established  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  incorporated  into  its  very  being.  It  is  the 
former,  as  evinced  to  travellers,  and  even  to  missionaries,  in  first 
intercourse,  that  have  tended  to  promote  the  illusions  which  have 
prevailed.  These  illusions,  in  the  case  of  all  missionaries  who 
do  not  go  under  some  peculiar  bias,  are  soon  dispelled.  And 
these  apparent  good  dispositions  are  very  apt  to  disappear  the 
nearer  truth  approaches  and  the  more  fully  it  reveals  itself. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  clergy ;  but  most  of  all,  in  general^ 
of  the  more  intelligent  of  them,  who  are  but  the  more  sagacious- 
to  perceive  the  irreconcilable  difference  between  their  system  and' 
ours.  Men  who  are  attached  to  a  false  system  "love  the  dark- 
ness rather  than  the  light,"  and  the  more  clearly  the  light  is- 
revealed,  the  more  they  hate  it.  But  it  is  the  latter,  the  ex- 
pressed creed,  the  prescribed  worship  and  observances  of  a^ 
Church,  that  properly  determine  what  that  Church  is. 


Capability  of  being  Vitalised. — And  when  we  come  to  inves- 
tigate, what  do  we  find,  in  the  actual  facts  of  the  case,  to  justify 
the  hope  that  the  Anatolic  Church  will  go  with  us  hand  in  hand, 
in  the  work  of  instructing  her  people,  or  any  other  of  the  earth's 
populations,  in  a  true  gospel  ?  Glad  as  we  might  be  to  find  it  so, 
the  proof  is  all  to  the  contrary ;  and  the  writer  of  this,  having 
had  something  of  an  unusual  occasion  and  opportunity  of  making, 
the  investigation,  well  remembers  the  irresistible  conviction 
forcing  itself  upon  his  mind,  and  the  painful  impression  accom- 
panying it,  as  at  one  time  he  pursued  this  inquiry ;  that  impres- 
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sion  becoming  deeper  and  more  painful  as  he  turned  over  succes- 
sive pages  of  the  numerous  and  ponderous  tomes  that  embody 
the  creed  and  worship  of  the  great  "Orthodox"  body,  so  called. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  look  at  the  proofs  on  the  question, 
there  is  a  remark  to  be  made,  namely — that,  if  the  body  now 
spoken  of  be  a  true  Church,  even  one  of  the  parts  of  the  true 
body  of  Christ,  we  might  expect  to  find  something  of  a  gospel 
influence  emanating  from  it  upon  the  non-Christian  races — at 
least  those  in  immediate  contact  with  it.  But  where  has  the 
"Greek"  Church  done  the  least  particle  of, such  work  for  ages 
•upon  ages  past?  What  good  and  saving  influence  has  she  thrown 
out  upon  Mohammedanism?  Except  the  most  few  and  sporadic 
cases  of  conversion,  occurring  through  the  influence  merely  of 
outside  circumstances,  and  counterbalanced  by  the  equally 
numerous,  or  rather  un-numerous  cases,  produced  by  like  causes, 
-of  conversion  the  oLhei  way,  she  has  expended  her  zeal  on  the 
•question  in  teaching  her  children  to  hate  all  the  Turks  and  Mus- 
sulmen  with  a  perfect  hatred. 

And  then,  if  this  body  be  one  that  is  possessed  of  enough  of 
"God's  truth  and  the  character  of  a  true  Church  to  cooperate 
with  us  in  promoting  the  gospel,  her  bosom  ought  to  have  at 
least  enough  of  vital  warmth  to  keep  alive  some  degree  of  piety 
amongst  her  numerous  children.  But,  if  any  one,  with  proper 
opportunities,  and  without  prejudice,  will  pursue  investigation  on 
this  point,  he  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  there  be  cases 
of  true  piety  among  the  members  of  this  communion,  they  too 
are  merely  sporadic,  and  that  they  exist,  not  properly  as  an 
effect  of  the  general  teachings  and  influence  of  their  Church, 
but  rather  in  spite  of  her  errors,  and  against  her  predominant 
dnfluence  leading  almost  all  around  them  in  a  false  way ; — these 
few  spoken  of,  finding  some  of  the  gold  amid  the  heaps  of  dross — 
all  the  rest  discerning  nothing  but  the  rubbish  that  is  piled  over 
it.  But  where  one  comes  into  contact  with  the  people  of  this 
faith,  in  the  thorough  way  that  a  missionary  does,  how  sad, 
generally,  the  results  of  his  observation — how  full  of  disappoint- 
ment in  some  cases!  Better,  it  is  true,  any  form  of  Christianity 
than  none.     Twilight  is  not  an  entire  remove  from  day ;  and 
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even  under  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  some  of  his  light  gets  to  us,- 
and  it  is  not  the  darkness  of  midnight.  There  is  so  much  of 
heavenly  power  in  the  gospel,  that  its  most  faint  and  oblique 
rays  make,  anywhere,  less  of  a  polar  winter.  But  as  to  vital, 
spiritual  religion  among  the  people  of  this  great  communion, 
there  is  a  sad  and  terrible  eclipse.  The  words  are  on  the  lips;  the 
technology  of  piety  is  volubly  used ; — certainly  so  among  the- 
Greeks,  and  said  to  be  so  everywhere  else  in  the  communion; — 
you  would  think  at  first  that  you  were  talking  with  some  of  the* 
most  pious  people  in  the  world;  and  this  has  misled  even  mis- 
sionaries at  first.  But  alas  !  you  soon  find  that,  under  this  out- 
ward show,  there  is  an  utter  want  of  true  spiritual  perception 
and  understanding, — the  shell  without  the  kernel ; — that  every 
body  is  a  Christian  from  baptism,  and  that  repentance  and  faith,^ 
in  their  vocabulary,  or  rather,  in  their  minds  and  hearts,  have  a* 
meaning  that  falls  far  short,  practically,  of  the  true  and  saving 
one.  Dr.  Andrews,  (to  whom  reference  has  already  been  made,)' 
after  a  residence  of  half  a  year  in  the  Levant,  in  which  he 
"made  constant  inquiries  of  missionaries  and  pious  foreign  resi- 
dents," while  he  justly  says  that  we  are  not  to  assume  that  there 
are  no  cases  of  saving  piety  in  the  bosom  of  the  Anatolic  Church, — 
none  where  the  person  has  groped  the  way  to  sufficient  light  and 
savingly  apprehended  Christ,  despite  the  errors  he  was  taught, — 
yet  states,  as  the  testimony  of  the  persons  above  referred  to, 
when  asked  "whether  they  had  ever  met  with  any,"  (Dr.  A. 
means  of  those  who  had  not  been  brought  under  influences  from 
outside  their  Church,)  "who  would  be  regarded  as  being,  in  the 
Protestant  sense  of  the  term,  converted  persons,"  the  reply,  in. 
every  case  was,  "  not  one." 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  our  present  investigation, 
the  question  is  not  whether  individuals,  in  this  or  any  other  nomi- 
nal Christian  Church  may  be  saved,  in  spite  of  its  errors  and 
mal-teachings;  but  what  the  Church  itself  is,  and  whether  it  is 
a  Church  of  such  character  as  to  fit  it  for  accomplishing  the 
evangelistic  agency  for  which  Christ's  Church  was  established;: 
which  means  the  diffusion  and  promotion  of  truth  and  saving 
influences  among  men.     Such  a  Church  ought  not  only  to  be,  in^ 
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the  main,  evangelical,  but,  in  its  spirit,  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
truth  it  teaches.  And  can  any  man  "in  his  senses,"  that  is  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  be  so  wild  as  to  affirm 
that  these  predicates  are  true  of  the  great  Church  of  the  East  ? 
But,  if  they  are  not  true,  then  truth  and  spiritual  vitality 
have  to  be  infused  into  her  through  some  agency  operating  from. 
Avithout.     Let  us  now  look  into  that  question. 

Impracticahillty  of  reform  ivithin  itself. — Even  if  it  be  a  sup- 
posable  case  that  the  Eastern  Catholic  Church,  in  distinction 
from  its  great  rival,  the  Roman  Catholic,  can  be  reformed,  how 
would  one  go  about  so  huge  and  monstrous  an  undertaking? 
First,  the  clergy,  teachers  and  leaders  of  the  Church  would  have 
to  be  converted  to  evangelic  faith ; — certainly  a  commanding  ma- 
jority of  them,  else  no  reforni  of  the  Church  could  be  effected ; 
for  the  prevalence  of  right  sentiment  among  the  people,  not 
having  their  clergy  with  them,  could  only  result  in  secession. 
And,  even  if  the  clergy  and  the  people  were  together,  in  the  main, 
so  disposed,  how  would  the  vast  process  of  purgation  and  reform 
be  elaborated  ?  To  bring  about  this  preparatory  change  of 
general  sentiment  might  itself  require  years  upon  years,  if 
indeed  it  coilld  ever  be  accomplished  as  regards  the  clergy;  for 
the  ministers  of  a  false  creed  and  all  who  have  a  material  interest 
in  supporting  it  are  generally  the  last  to  be  converted,  very  com- 
monly oppose  "to  the  bitter  end,"  and  are  not  converted  at  all. 
How  long  would  gospel  propagation  have  had  to  linger,  if  the 
conversion  of  the  chief-priests  and  scribes  and  members  of  the 
Sanhedrim  had  been  waited  for?  And  then,  suppose  them  dis- 
posed to  act  in  the  case,  how  would  they  go  about  it,  and  how 
long  would  the  w^ork  take?  IIow  many  councils  would  have  to 
be  called  ?  How  many  sessions  would  they  sit,  and  how  many 
years  ?  Pope  Pius  IX's  late  council  sat  an  incubation  of  months 
upon  the  one  single  doctrine  of  Infallibility;  the  Council  of 
Trent,  which  only  did  tinkering  and  mending  and  strengthening 
of  the  old  points,  consumed  eighteen  years  and  twenty-five  ses- 
sions about  it.  And  our  own  General  Assembly  has  spent  some 
half-dozen  years  in  the  revision  simply  of  its  Book  of  Discipline, 
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and  the  Church  has  groaned  and  labored  and,  as  some  brethren, 
at  least,  prophecy  to  us,  been  almost  convulsed,  even  over  this 
not  vital  matter.  How  would  the  elements  have  to  work  and 
heave  in  the  tremendous  process  of  this  vast  Anatolic  reform, 
and  when  would  the  end  come  ?  If  our  little  book,  or  piece  of 
a  book,  costs  us  such  time  and  trouble,  what  will  learned  doctors 
do  when  they  come  to  expurgate  and  amend  and  substitute  and 
define,  all  through  the  piles  of  huge  volumes  that  contain  the 
canons,  creeds,  and  liturgies  of  the  Anatolic  Church;  the  latter 
themselves  (the  liturgies)  being  so  extended  and  multitudinous 
as  to  require  on  the  part  of  the  priest  a  strain  of  speed  which 
has  become  an  art  and  is  most  marvellous,  to  one  unaccustomed 
to  it,  in  order  to  accomplish  even  the  reading  of  them,  in  the 
space  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  fast  and  festival  days  which 
this  Church  keeps,  in  a  year !  The  idea  of  a  reform  in  and  of 
either  the  Latin  or  the  Greek  Church  is,  in  every  point  of  view, 
preposterous;  and  the  truth  is,  those  Protestants  who  have  ever 
talked  or  written  favorably  about  it  in  regard  to  the  latter,  have 
Lad  nothing  but  the  most  vague  and  crude  ideas  on  the  subject. 

And  if  there  were  no  other  objection  in  the  case,  what  can  be 
the  advantage  in  operating  upon  the  populations  now  within  the 
pale  of  this  Church,  or  any  other,  through  old,  complicated  and 
cumbrous  forms,  rather  than  by  the  establishment,  de  novo,  of 
churches  with  simple,  evangelic  forms,  as  well  as  faith  ?  What 
an  absurdity  in  fact  to  take,  for  a  given  work,  an  old  machine, 
merely  because4t  is  old,  that  is  no  longer  upon  the  simple,  origi- 
nal and  effective  plan,  but  found  to  have  a  vast  accumulation  of 
parts  and  appendages  added  on  from  time  to  time,  till  now  it  has 
become  monstrously  clumsy  and  cumbrous;  while  there  stands 
by  us,  or  can  at  once  be  constructed,  a  simple  but  beautiful  and 
perfect  machine,  after  ihe  true,  original,  and  unimprovable  pat- 
tern ; — more  especially  if  the  old  one,  though  it  makes  a  great 
rattling  and  noise,  to  the  senseless  admiration  of  many,  yet  in 
the  actual  experiment  turns  out,  and  has  for  generations  turned 
out,  nothing  of  any  value  I 

But  the  old  machine  is  worse  than  useless.  Nominal  and  cor- 
rupted Christianity  is  worse  than   valueless.     The   Papacy,  in 
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Western  Europe  and  Southern  America,  actually  stands  in  the 
vway  of  the  evangelisation  of  those  parts  of  our  globe.  It  has 
always,  in  fact,  been  the  strongest  and  worst  foe  of  a  true  gospel. 
And  so  it  is  in  regard  to  the  other  grand  and  false  form  of 
Christianity,  that  calls  itself  the  only  true  and  Catholic  Church 
of  Christ,  as  to  its  influence  over  the  peoples  who  own  their 
spiritual  allegiance  to  it.  It  stands  in  the  way;  it  is,  in  fact,  if 
not  in  so  strongly  manifested  degree  as  in  the  case  of  the  former, 
.an  enemy,  not  a  friend. 

The  more  any  true  Protestant  explores  the  doctrines,  worship, 
•usages,  and  spiritual  state  of  the  great  Church  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  the  more  he  will  find  the  proof  that  it  is  utterly 
incapable  of  being  reformed  by  any  process  short  of  entire  de- 
molition and  reconstruction.  And  the  Greek  Church  would 
litself  heartily  consent  to  the  challenge  of  all  or  nothing. 

We  need  not  take  much  time  for  the  evidence.  Dr.  Andrews 
has  given  it,  to  his  Episcopal  brethren  of  this  country,  in  a  few 
pages  of  his  pamphlet  entitled,  "Historic  Notes  of  Protestant 
Missions  to  the  Oriental  Churches," — drawn  forth  by  the  discus- 
sions in  that  Church  in  regard  to  their  missions  in  Greece.  In 
some  of  our  present  quotations,  his  extracts,  for  convenience, 
will  be  used,'  as  being  readj  to  hand. 


Tradition — Doctrine^  Authority,  Sources. — We  may  affirm,  in 
the  general,  what  is  certainly  true,  that,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  doctrine  of  Papacy,  i.  e.  of  the  human  headship,  as  held 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  there  is  not  one  of  the  impor- 
tant non-Protestant  and  anti-evangelical  doctrines  of  this  last 
named  Church  which  is  not  essentially  held  by  the  Greek  Catho- 
lic, and  held  as  an  irreversible  part  of  her  creed.  First  of  all, 
and  fundamental  to  all,  she  acknowledges  tradition  as  the  au- 
thoritative and  infallible  exponent  of  the  word  and  will  of  God; 
and  even  places  it,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  quite  on  a  level  as 
to  authority,  with  Scripture  itself.  She  pronounces  the  first 
seven  oecumenical  councils — those  which  she  regards  as  such, 
i(though  distinctively  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  to  the 
•validity  of  some  of  them,)  to  be,  along  with   those  whom  she 
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honors  as  "Fathers"  of  the  Church,  and  who  utter  their  coinci- 
dent sentiment,  the  true  and  unerring  standards  of  faith,  to  al? 
orthodox  believers  and  all  the  world.  And  it  will  throw  light 
on  our  general  subject  to  see,  while  we  give  the  list,  what  some  of 
these  councils  determined,  on  questions  aside  from  tradition  itself 
for  all  the  believing.  After  those  of  Nice,  in  325,  and  Constanti- 
nople, in  381,  and  those  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,  in  the  year& 
431  and  451,  we  find,  in  her  accredited  list,  that  of  the  year  553, 
at  Constantinople,  then  comes  what  was  sometimes  stjled  the  Penth- 
ect,  as  being  somewhat  supplementary  to  the  fifth,  but  generally 
regarded  in  the  Anatolic  Church  as  the  sixth  held  at  Constanti- 
nople, in  691;  and  the  second  of  Nice  in  783,  makes  the  seventh 
and  last.*  Going  back  as  far  even  as  the  Council  of  Ephesus, 
we  find  Nestorius  condemned,  in  part,  for  deprecating  the  dan- 
gerous if  not  blasphemous  term,  "Theotokos;"  and  the  very 
church  in  which  the  council  held  its  sessions  was  a  building 
styled,  as  Greek  writers  tell  us,  "the  church  of  'Mary 
Theotokos.'  "  That  of  Chalcedon  made  itself  an  unenviable  re- 
putation by  condemning  such  a  man  as  John  Chrysostom, 
The  fifth,  while  it  condemned  the  errors  of  Origen,  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  present  Greek  ritual,  especially  in  points  where 
it  differs  from  the  Latin,  but  embodying  many  of  the  corrup- 
tions of  creed  and  worship  which,  as  Protestants,  we  most 
repudiate.  The  Constantinopolitan  (Trullan)  Council,  reckoned 
by  the  Anatolic  Church  as  the  sixth,  sanctioned,  directly  or 
indirectly,  many  such  superstitions.  But  the  second  Nicene. 
numbered  by  this  Church  as  the  seventh  eecumenical,  put  on  the 
cap-stone  of  traditional  authority  and  of  all  the  superstitions 
no,w,  for  so  many  ages,  forming  structural  parts  of  the  Anatolic 
faith  and  forms. f 


*This  is  the  list  given  in  the  ^'Pedalion,"  a  collection  of  the  canons,  of 
the  Synods,  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  heads  of  the  Anatolic 
Church.  It  omits  the  one  of  Constantinople  in  680;  probably  not  ac- 
knowledged, in  the  Eastern  Church,  because  of  the  part  taken  by  th«  Roman 
pontiff  in  getting  it  np. 

f  No  really  universal  council  has  been  held,  as  before  remarked  in  this 
article,  since  the  separation  from  Rome.     But  some  of  the  Anatolic  Churcb 
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Looking  over  the  utterances  of  some  of  these  latter  synods, 
one  is  struck  with  the  fact  that,  instead  of  founding  their  dog- 
mas and  decrees  on  the  Word  of  God,  they  refer  to  previous 
councils  as  the  final  authority.  But  looking  at  them  all, 
especially  the  latter  ones,  we  have  to  say  to  every  Protestant,  as 
he  studies  what  came  from  them,  behold  the  fountains  of  sacred, 
immaculate,  infallible  tradition  !     Bow  down  thyself  at  them  ! 

Tradition. — But  our  present  concern  is  specifically  with  the 
doctrine  of  Tradition.  On  this  subject  the  Synod  of  Constan- 
tinople decreed  as  follows:  "We  believe  the  Scriptures  without 
doubting;  not  otherwise^  however,  than  as  the  Catholic  Church 
has  interpreted  it.  .  .  .  The  testimony  of  the  Catholie  Church 
we  believe  not  inferior  to  what  is  contained  in  Scripture." 

A  noted  correspondence  too,  was  conducted,  in  1723,  between 
the  archbishops  of  the  English  Church  and  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, having  along  with  him  the  other  three  patriarchs  of 
the  Anatolic  Church — those  of  Jerusalem,  Antioch  and  Alex- 
andria— the  matter  initiated  by  the  former  of  the  parties.  It 
drew  forth  on  this  great  point,  from  the  latter,  the  following: 
"That  the  Scriptures  are  the  word  of  God ;  but  tradition  and  the 
acts  of  the  first  eight  oecumenical  councils,  being  of  the  same 
origin  as  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  of  equal  authority  with  them.'* 
The  specious  argument  contained  in  this  quotation  will  be 
noticed.  It  shows  the  more  strongly  what  a  deep  foundation  the 
Tradition  doctrine  has,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  receive  it. 

But  the  Greek  Catholic  Church  is  fully  committed  to  the  doc- 
trine, as  much  so  as  the  Roman.  And  it  is  the  great,  ultimate, 
fundamental  heresy  of  all  heresies  held  by  professed  Christians — 
the  great  point  of  divergence  from  evangelic  truth,  and  from  all 
that  we  cherish  of  our  faith  as  Protestants.  You  can  do 
nothing  with  the  man  of  the  Roman  or  Greek  communion,  in 

writers  of  late  ages, — among  them  Plato,  archbishop  of  Moscow, — refer  to 
"  eight "  oecumenical  councils.  They  probably  include  that  held  at  Jeru - 
salem,  after  so  great  an  interval,  in  1672.  So  too  the  Patriarchs  of  the 
Anatolic  Church,  in  their  letter  above  mentioned,  to  the  primates  of  the 
English  Church,  reckon  the  number. 
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converting  him  from  his  errors,  however  palpable,  till  this  foun- 
dation is  knocked  from  under  him;  for  of  what  avail  will  it  be 
to  put  before  his  eyes  the  language  of  the  decalogue,  as  plain  as 
human  words  could  ever  be  made,  about  certain  of  his  practices 
of  worship,  while  he  can  tell  you,  the  Church  teaches  us  how  to 
understand  the  first  and  second  commandments,  and  her  authority 
is  as  high  as  any ;  it  is  final.  How  can  you  drive  a  man,  by 
Scripture  itself,  into  the  acknowledgment  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
free  justification,  available  through  simple  faith,  while  he  can 
produce  the  authority  of  the  Church,  which  he  believes  is  its  un- 
erring expounder  and  constituted  oracle,  to  inform  him  and  you 
that  works  concur  with  faith,  in  justification.  Every  one  that,  as 
a  missionary  or  otherwise,  has  had  practically  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  differences  between  ourselves  and  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Catholic  Churches,  has  been  made  to  feel  the  tremendous,  over- 
shadowing power  of  this  arch-here&y,  and  to  realise,  as  never 
otherwise,  the  impressive  import  of  those  words  of  our  Saviour, 
"Ye  have  made  the  word  of  God  of  none  eff'ect  by  your  tra- 
ditions." In  fact  we  may  say  that  this  doctrine  has  been 
Satan's  prime  and  masterly  device  for  corrupting  the  faith  of 
tlie  Church  and  for  entrenching  and  defending  error,  through 
the  ages  past,  of  the  Church's  brooding  desolation.  On  the 
ground  of  this  question  it  was,  mainly,  that  the  great  battle  of 
the  Reformation  had  to  be  fought,  and  was  won  ;  for  win  here, 
and  the  field  is  our's  for  truth.  And  any  Church  that  holds  to 
tradition,  and  in  the  most  gross  and  pernicious  statement  of  it, 
as  the  Anatolic  Church  does,  is  radically  degenerate,  and  even 
apostate.  This  is  shown  by  the  language  currently  used  by  its 
writers;  for,  while  they  speak  of  the  Scripture  writers  as 
^';?fo7rvfi'crro<"  ("  thcopneustoi,")  they  constantly  do  honor  to  the 
councils  and  fathers  as  "  I'^eo^/^po/ "  ("theophoroi.")  Anditisnoto- 
rious  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this  great  communion,  it  is  the 
Church,  (in  its  traditional  authorities)  more  by  far  than  the  word 
of  God,  that  is  referred  to  in  determining  religious  questions. 

But  does  this  Church  hold,  in  the  detail,  the  false  doctrines 
and  corrupt,  and  even  idolatrous  practices,  which  as  Protestants 
we   repudiate   and    abhor   in    the    Roman    Catholic   faith    and 
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worship  ? — every  one  of  them,  with  the  only  one  important  ex- 
ception heretofore  specified,  of  the  Papal  primacy.  She  may 
not,  practically,  carry  out  some  of  them  in  such  extremes  of  their 
exhibition  as  her  sister  in  apostacy.  But  they  are  there;  and 
the  sentiment,  the  worship,  the  piety,  (such  as  it  is,)  of  the  whole 
Church  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  them.  They  form  a  part  and 
parcel  of  their  religion,  theoretically  and  practically. 

Method,  of  Justification. — As  to  the  vital  doctrine  of  Justifi- 
cation, Luther's  ^^articulus  stantis,'*  etc.,  the  same  Council  of 
Constantinople  above  quoted,  (Article  XIII.)  holds  this  lan~ 
guage:   "We  beheve  that  not  hy  faith  only  is  a  man  justified, 
but  by  faith  which  works  by  love ;  that  is  to  say,  by  faith  and 
works;  and  we  hold  it  a  doctrine  of  utter  impiety  to  say  that 
simple  faith,  performing  the  function  of  a  hand,  can  apprehend 
the  righteousness. (of  Christ.)     We  believe  the  contrary  to  this; 
that  it  is  not  faith,  hy  the  imputation  of*  any  thing,  but  the  faith 
that  is  in  ws,  which,  through  our  works,  justifies  us  before  Christ. 
We  judge  that  works  are  not  mere  indications  of  what  is  in  us, 
but  are  fruits  to  be  independently  considered,  by  means  of  which 
faith  obtains  what  is  practicable,  {i.  e.  may  be  earned,)  and  are 
in  themselves  meritorious,  through  the  divine  promise  to  enable- 
each  of  the  faithful  to  receive  the  things  done  in  the  body." 

The  Council  of  Trent  could  not  have  framed,  did  not  frame 
anything  more  anti-Protestant  and  anti-scriptural  on  the  subject. 
Indeed  its  language  in  regard  to  it  devised  to  combat  a  devel- 
oped Protestantism,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  this.  Instead 
of  being  on  this  point  rather  orthodox  and  evangelical,  as  some 
writers  have  seemed  to  think  she  is,  the  Greek  Church  is  as  radi- 
cally unsound  as  the  Latin.  And  the  whole  tenor  of  Greek 
theological  teaching  is  in  conformity  to  this.  The  "Kateche- 
sis,"  or  book  of  religious  instruction,  by  Darbares,  makes  justifi- 
cation to  depend  on  works  as  well  as  faith ;  and  this  book  ha& 
the  imprimatur  of  the  "Holy  Synod  of  Greece,"  and  is  the 
manual  of  religious  instruction  used  by  authority  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  kingdom.  It  may  be  of  some  interest,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  and  others  of  its  doctrines,  to  know  that  it  is  the 
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one  which  for  so  many  years  Dr.  Hill  allowed  to  be  taught  the 
scholars  of  his  {^''missionary''')  schools  at  Athens,  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  Greek  priest. 

Saint  and  Image  Worship. — But  are  the  teachings  of  the 
Oriental  any  less  objectionable  and  pernicious  than  those  of  the 
great,  corrupt  occidental  *' Catholic"  Church,  on  the  question  of 
things  which  we,  as  Protestants,  believe  to  be  essentially  and 
really  idolatrous,  and  in  express  violation  of  the  two  first  pre- 
cepts of  the  decalogue  ?  Not  a  whit.  The  proof  is  so  strong 
that  even  Bishop  Whittingham,  though  one  of  the  American 
Episcopal  bishops  that  sustained  the  notorious  Mr.  Southgate 
(ordained  bishop,  if  we  mistake  not,  for  the  enterprise,)  in  his 
romantic,  but  farcically  unsuccessful,  knight-errant  mission  of 
reverence  and  courted  recognition  to  "  the  great  Church  of  the 
East," — even  Bishop  W.  is  compelled  to  say  that,  in  it,  image- 
worship  and  the  intercession  of  the  saints  are  even  more  rife 
than  among  the  Romanists." 

The  very  object  of  the  second  Nicene  Council,  acknowledged 
and  revered  by  this  Church  as  one  of  the  grand  oecumenical 
synods,  was  to  establish  saint  and  image  worship.  Leo  and 
other  "eikonoklast"  emperors  had  made,  through  fifty  years,  one 
of  the  last  struggles  against  this  invasion  of  idolatry.  But  the 
Empress  Irene,  well  styled  by  historians  "the  infamous," 
triumphed,  in  the  calling  of  this  council,  which  decreed  every 
thing  that  she  wanted.  And,  though  the  murderess  of  her  hus- 
band, she  is  adored  in  the  Greek  Church  as  a  saint,  and  her 
name  constantly  crowned  with  praises.  Many  of  their  churches, 
among  them  an  important  one  at  Athens,  are  named  in  honor 
of  her. 

But  the  contest  being  renewed  in  the  following  century,  the 
idolatrous  doctrine  prevailed,  under  another  woman,  the  Empress 
Theodora,  in  a  council  held  at  Constantinople;  and  was  finally 
and  for  all  time  installed,  in  the  corrupt  creeds  of  the  Church,  by 
the  Constantinopolitan  Council  of  879,  mentioned  before  as  the 
last  of  the  oecumenical.  The  learned  Dr.  Covell,  in  his  work, 
(published  Cambridge,  England,  1722,  fol.)  gives  at  large  the 
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xlecrees  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  heretofore  mentioned  as 
having  been  held  in  1672,  and  acknowledged  by  the  Greek 
•Church  as  authoritative,  if  not  oecumenical.  The  articles  of 
faith,  (as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Andrews,)  "submitted  by  the  Synod 
of  Constantinople,"  (probably  a  synod  of  recent  times  held  by 
the  Constantinopolitan  patriarch,)  quoting  largely  from  this 
•Synod  of  Jerusalem,  and  republished  in  Athens,  in  1844,  with 
"the  benediction"  of  the  Synod  of  Greece,  thus  sets  forth  the 
vdoctrine  of  the  Church  on  the  subject:  "We  honor  those  who 
.are  truly  saints,  and  declared  mediators  by  the  Church,  as  the 
friends  of  God,  and  as  supplicating  him  on  our  behalf.  We 
.honor  them  in  a  twofold  manner:  one  in  the  mode  which  we  call 
hyperdouleia,  the  mother  of  the  divine  word ;  for  if  the  parent 
of  God  be  confessedly  the  servant,  yet  is  she  also  the  mother  of  the 
-only  God,  as  having  brought  forth  in  the  flesh  one  person  of  the 
Trinity;  for  which  reason  she  is  lauded,  etc.  In  the  second 
mode,  in  paying  honor  to  angels,  etc.,  we  offer  the  worship 
termed  douleia.  We  also  worship  and  honor  the  wood  of  the 
precious  and  life-giving  cross;  the  stall  at  Bethlehem,  the  life- 
giving  sepulchre,  etc.  We  worship,  honor  and  salute  the  pic- 
tures of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  super-holy  Mother  of  God, 
and  those  of  all  the  saints  and  the  holy  angels."  And  one 
grand  division  of  the  festivals  of  the  Anatolic  Church  is  the 
"Theometric,"  in  honor  of  the  Virgin. 

In  the  Catechesis  of  Darbares,  already  cited  from,  and  the 
most  mild,  guarded  and  apologetic  of  all  the  published  state- 
ments of  Anatolic  faith  ever  published,  unless  we  except  that  of 
Bishop  Plato,  we  find,  in  the  exposition  of  the  first  command- 
ment, even  where  he  is  defining  the  violation  of  it,  such  language 
as  this:  "That  person  sins  inexcusably  and  greatly  against  this 
commandment  who  offers  to  the  ministers  of  God  almost  the 
same  honor  that  he  offers  to  God  himself;  who  prays  more  and 
oftener  to  them  than  to  God ;  who  celebrates  their  memory  or 
their  [festival]  days  with  more  reverence  than  that  of  the  Lord ; 
who  honors  their  pictures  more  than  that  of  our  Saviour,"  etc. 
The  indirect  intimations  of  this  language  are  sadly  significant. 
And,  bad,  in  these  things,  as  are  her  symbols  of  doctrine,  the 
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prescribed  worship  of  the  Anatolic  Church  is  even  wors^.  It  is- 
a  dreadful  fact  that  the  larger  part  of  the  forms  of  worship, 
found  in  the  numerous  collections  of  her  church  services,  are 
addressed  to  the  Virgin  and  the  canonized  saints.  And  a  large- 
part  of  this  vast  accumulation  may,  without  exaggeration,  be 
called  a  compound  of  puerility  with  what  a  properly  enlightenedi 
mind  feels  to  be  not  only  creature-worship,  but  even  blasphemy 
and  sacrilege  of  the  most  revolting  kind — so  much  so,  that  an. 
unprejudiced  person  like  Dr.  John  Glenn  King,  Chaplain  to  the 
British  Factory  at  St.  Petersburg,  after  a  learned  and  thorough 
investigation  of  the  subject,  gives  it,  in  his  work,  (London,  1772j 
4to.)  as  his  opinion,  "  Their  worship  has  degenerated  into  abso- 
lute idolatry." 

Let  the  reader  take  a  sample  or  two.  He  will  be  satisfied 
with  very  few.  Passing  by  the  honors  paid  to  the  Virgin-Mother 
in  connection  with  her  reputed  supernatural  birth  and  assump- 
tion to  heaven,  and  opening  the  Euchologium, — an  authorised 
collection  of  prayers  for  various  extraordinary  occasions, — we 
find  a  liturgy  of  "the  Paracletic  canon,  to  the  super-holy 
(uperagia)  Theotokos,"  beginning,  "To  the  Theotokos,  we  who* 
are  sinful  and  base  shall  urgently  run  and  fall  down  unto  her,  in 
penitence  crying  out,  from  the  depths  of  our  souls.  Mistress, 
give  thy  help,  showing  us  compassion ;  hasten,  for  we  perish,  by 
reason  of  the  multitude  of  our  offences;  turn  not  they  servants- 
away  empty ;  for  we  have  gained  thee  as  our  only  hope .'"  Except 
for  the  use  of  our  own  hands  and  eyes  upon  the  volume,  it  mighfr 
have  staggered  us  to  believe  that  anything  so  monstrous  could* 
be  found  in  a  volume  of  the  prayers  of  a  so-called  Christian 
Church.  But  in  this  strain,  with  the  interludes  of  "Glory,  both* 
now,  etc.,"  the  invocation  goes  on  and  concludes, — one  of  its^ 
sentences  containing  a  shocking  apostrophe  of  the  "Bride  of 
God"!  ("theonymphe.")  And  turning  to  another  part  of  the- 
Euchology,  we  find,  in  the  form  of  profession  to  be  used  by  any 
Jew  converted  to  the  faith,  the  following,  "And  I  believe  in 
(and  so  declare)  the  Holy  Virgin  Mary  as  having  begotten  him, 
(Christ),  but  afterwards  remaining  a  virgin,  eminently  and  truly 
the  Theotokos,  truly  Mother  of  God  incarnate,  and  by  reason  of 
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this,  become  lady  and  mistress  of  all  the  creation.^'  Thousands 
more  of  like  citations  might  be  made;  but  they  would  only 
shock  pious  minds. 

And,  as  if  to  commit  herself,  in  the  utmost  degree,  to  this 
impiety,  the  Anatolic  Church  has  appointed  a  solemn  annual 
celebration  in  honor  of  the  restoration  of  saint  and  *  image- 
worship,  under  Irene  and  Theodosia;  and  on  this  day,  honored 
as  the  peculiar  "Day  of  Orthodoxy,"  while  she  pays  her  homage 
to  these  and  such  persons,  as  saints,  she  pronounces  her  solemn 
*' anathema"  upon  those  who  do  not  thus  acknowledge  and  adore 
these  demi-gods  of  her  ecclesiastical  heavens. 

No  sensible  Protestant  will  pay  the  least  respect  to  the  miser- 
able subterfuge  of  an  apology  made  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
ecclesiastics,  and  others  of  the  more  shrewd  defenders  of  saint- 
invocation  and  the  use  of  images,  that  the  one  is  a  mere  calling 
for  intercessory  help,  and  the  other  a  mere  suggestive  aid  to 
devotion,  through  the  senses.  The  Brahmin  and  the  intelligent 
Budhist  will  make  just  the  same  kind  of  apology  for  his  pagar> 
worship.  "The  deity  resides  in  the  stocks  and  atones;  we  adore 
it  in  and  through  them."  But,  in  the  case  of  both  the  so  called 
heathen  and  the  so-called  Christian  worshrp,  it  is  with  the  great 
masses  a  real,  matter-of-fact  idolatry;  as  any  one  can  clearly 
see  who.  goes  amongst  either  of  the  parties.  The  highest  bene- 
diction, usually,  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  common  people,  male 
or  female,  of  the  Greek  communion,  is  one  invoked  from  the 
Virgin;  "the  All-holy,"  (in  the  feminine  form  of  the  adjective,) 
"bless  you!" 

Nor  does  it  need  to  be  said  how  preposterous  is  the  distinction 
drawn  by  the  Eastern  Catholic  Church  in  justification  of  her 
religious  use  of  painted  images,  as  against  such  use  of  sculp- 
tured and  cast  ones ;  as  if  images  projected  in  relief  could  be 
worse  to  worship  than  those  made  on  a  plane  surface ;  and  as  if 
the  awful  command  of  Jehovah  did  not  say,  "any  likeness^  of 
any  thing,"  etc.  And  it  is  a  fact  to  be  noticed,  that  the  wor- 
shippers in  the  churches  of  the  Anatolic  communion  do  literally 
and  often  "bow  down"  to  these  painted  "likenesses,'^  and  the 
reader  will  have  marked,  in  one  of  the  quotations  which  have 
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been  given,  the  use  of  the  very  words  which  express  the  idea  of 
"serving  them,"  (''douleia,"  etc.) 

Auricular  Confession. — Though  the  doctrine  and  practice  of 
confession  to  the  priest  are  not  made  so  prominent,  and  have  not 
been  carried  out  into  such  abuses  as  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  yet  the  thing  as  certainly  exists  in  the  Greek.  It  is  a 
well-known  matter  of  requisition,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  that 
her  members  attend  on  confession,  at  least  at  certain  designated 
times,  before  coming  to  communion.  Where  they  refer  to  Scrip- 
ture at  all  for  a  sanction,  they  quote  James  v.  16.  In  fact,  as 
we  shall  see  presently,  the  Church  gives  such  dignity  to  this  ob- 
servance as  to  number  it,  as  a  sacrament,  among  the  chief  ordi- 
nances of  Christ's  house. 


A  future  Purgatorial  state. — Dr.  J.  G.  King  (before  quoted) 
says  that,  "while  the  Greek  Church  admits  prayers  and  services 
for  the  dead,  and  even  prays  for  the  remission  of  their  sins,  it 
does  by  no  means  allow  the  doctrine  of  purgatory."  And  this 
has  been  even  to  our  own  day  the  almost  unchallenged  suppo- 
sition. Even,  if  in  her  creeds,  there  was  nothing  expressed  in 
reference  to  the  condition  of  those  for  whom  such  prayers  are  to 
be  offered,  the  very  offering  of  them  infers  something;  for  what 
would  be  the  use  of  prayers  for  the  departed,  if  these,  as  means, 
delivered  them  from  nothing,  or  there  was  nothing  to  be  delivered 
from  ?  And  if  there  is  something,  it  matters  little  whether  it  be 
torments  of  any  particular  description. 

But  Dr.  Andrews  quotes  the  eighteenth  article  of  the  Synod 
of  Constantinople,  as  follows :  "We  believe  that  the  souls  of  the 
deceased  go  immediately  into  a  state  of  joy  or  of  woe;  that  the 
souls  of  those  who  have  been  defiled  by  mortal  sin,  who  have  not 
died  in  despair,  who  repented  while  yet  alive,  but  did  not  exhibit 
the  fruits  of  repentance,  such  as  the  shedding  of  tears,  kneeling 
with  watchings,  prayers,  afflictions,  and  relieving  the  poor,  go  to 
hades  and  endure  punishment  for  the  sins  which  they  have  com- 
mitted; but  are  in  expectation  of  deliverance  from  that  place, 
and  they  are  liberated  through  the  prayers  of  the  priests,  and 
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the  pious  offerings  which  the  relatives  of  each  make  for  the  de- 
parted ;  the  unbloody  sacrifice  [of  the  mass]  being  of  the  great- 
est eflScacy,  which  each  of  the  relations  in  particular  offers  for 
the  departed,  and  which  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  daily 
offers  in  common  for  all."  Is  not  this  purgatorial  doctrine  fully 
forged?  And  the  reader  will  notice  how  transubstantiation 
shows  its  cloven  foot. 


Transubstantiation. — Whether  the  doctrine  of  the  awful  trans- 
mutation, as  gradually  introduced,  and  at  last,  in  the  13th 
century,  fully  installed  in  the  Roman  Church,  is  a  clearly  de- 
veloped doctrine  of  the  Eastern  Church,  is  a  question  about 
which  there  have  been  the  most  variant  statements,  even  on  the 
part  of  very  respectable  authors.  It  seems  surprising  that  it 
should  have  been  doubted.  The  only  question  now  to  be  raised 
is,  when  it  was  introduced;  and  this  of  little  practical  impor- 
tance. As  far  back  certainly  as  two  hundred  years  ago,  it  was 
formally  adopted  and  proclaimed  by  the  Anatolic  Church.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  the  17th  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Jerusalem,  (held,  as  before  stated,  in  1672,  and  acknowledged  in 
the  Greek  Church,)  as  found  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Covell :  "  When 
the  priest  consecrates  the  elements,  the  very  substance  of  the 
bread  and  wine  is  transformed  into  the  substance  of  the  true 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.''  And  Dr.  C.  remarks,  in  regard  to 
the  whole  article,  "it  is  as  full  as  if  Bellarmine  and  all  the 
Tridentine  fathers  had  been  present  at  the  making  of  it."  The 
Synod  of  Constantinople,  laying  down  the  doctrine  in  the  most 
circumstantial  and  explicit  manner,  concludes  thus:  "Farther, 
the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord,  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucha- 
rist, ought  to  be  honored  and  worshipped  with  the  very  highest 
act  of  adoration,"  etc.  And  the  doctrine  is  everywhere  incor- 
porated in  the  Anatolic  creed  and  liturgies;  as  any  one  can  see 
who  will  refer  to  such  manuals  and  compilations,  prepared  by 
the  Church  itself,  or  under  its  sanction,  as  the  "Synopsis,"  the 
"Euchologium,"  and  the  various  catechisms.  Turning  once 
more  to  the  second  of  these,  we  find,  iii  the  "profession  for  a 
converted  Jew,"   the  following:    "And  I   am  persuaded  and 
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confess  and  believe  them"  [the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Eucharist, 
which  he  declares  himself  to  adore,]  "to  be  in  truth  the  body  and 
blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  changed  [into  it]  by  his  divine 
power,  after  a  manner  above  our  comprehension  and  known  only 
to  him."  In  fact,  no  communicant  of  the  Anatolic  Church  ever 
partakes  of  the  Lord's  Supper  without  the  priest's  pronouncing 
the  words,  along  with  the  person's  name,  "The  servant  of  God 
partakes  of  the  precious  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  God  and 
Saviour,"  etc.* 

Farther  proof  need  not  be  cited.  But  it  may  be  added  that 
the  doctrine  is  most  distinctly  taught  to,  and  even  enjoined  upon^ 
all  the  children  and  members  of  the  Anatolic  communion,  in 
Darbares'  book  and  all  the  other  catechisms  and  manuals  used 
for  religious  instruction,  including  Archbishop  Plato's  book. 
And  if  there  is  not  in  the  Greek  Church  so  much  of  gross  de- 
monstration and  excess  in  the  worship  of  "the  host,"  they  cer- 
tainly do  adore  it,  as  really  and  professedly,  as  the  Roman. 

Multiplied  Sacraments. — The  Anatolic  Church,  along  with 
her  hating  and  hated  sister,  the  Roman  Catholic,  did  not  find 
enough  of  august  and  imposing  ordinances  of  the  first  class. 
Hence  she  has  her  "Seven  Mysteries" — baptism,  chrism,  the 
eucharist,  confession,  ordination,  marriage,  and  unction  of  the 
sick. 

How  will  this  suit  Protestants  ?  Especially  if  we  find,  as  we 
do  in  looking  over  the  forms  of  administration,  a  great  deal  of 
error  and  superstition  connected  with  each  and  all  of  them.  It 
would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  produce  citations  even  if  we  had 
space. 

Regeneration. — But  there  is  one  of  thena  that,  as  held  by 
this  Church,  contains  a  deadly  heresy  not  yet  mentioned.  In 
the  offices  of  baptism,  and  the  accompanying  chrism,  the  doc- 
trine of  baptismal  regeneration  is  brought  out  in  the  fullest  and 
grossest  form  that  language  could  give  it.  In  the  prefatory 
prayer,  the  priest  asks  that  "Christ  may  be  formed  in  him"  (the 
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subject)  that  is  about  to  be  regenerated  through  my  [the  priest's] 
mercifulness."  In  the  prayer  following  the  administration,  the 
words  of  Ps.  xxxii.,  "Blessed  is  the  man  whose  transgression  is 
forgiven,  whose  sin  is  covered,"  being  first  pronounced,  the 
priest  gives  thanks  to  God  for  "having  granted  the  happy  puri- 
fication in  the  holy  water  and  the  divine  sanctification  in  the 
life-giving  chrism,"  [the  anointing  of  the  child  with  the  "holy 
oil;"]  and  for  having  been  pleased  to  regenerate  Mb  servant^  the 
neopbotist,  by  water  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  having  bestowed 
on  him  the  remission  of  his  sins,  voluntary  and  involuntary." 

If  anything  were  needed  to  fill  up  the  dreadful  list  of — not 
life-giving,  but  (as  the  Greeks  would  express  it)  "death-bring- 
ing" errors — to  put  a  capstone  on  the  structure  of  corruption 
and  apostacy,  our  present  quotation  would  give  it. 


Doctrine  of  the  ^^ Procession.'' — And,  beside  the  other  and  more 
essential  differences  that  have  now  been  set  forth,  how  could  any 
Protestant  Church  affiliate  with  the  Anatolic  body,  while  the 
latter  makes  so  much  of  the  doctrine  of  the  "Procession."  You 
may  judge  it  unessential,  whether  we  say  "from  the  Father," 
or  "from  the  Father  and  the  Son,"  but  she  will  not  allow  this. 
Having  split  with  Rome  upon  the  "filioque,"  she  will  hold  her- 
self in  antagonism  to  you,  till  you  pronounce  the  creed  with  the 
''Patre"  only. 

And  just  such  a  difficulty  would  all  Protestants  find  in  regard 
to  the  Apochryphal  books,  some  of  which  she  receives;  if  indeed 
we  did  not  find  some  also  in  her  reception  of  the  Septuagint  as 
the  proper  and  authorised  version  of  the  Old  Testament.  This 
recognition  the  Anatolic  Church  has  renewed,  in  declarations 
made  by  the  Church  in  Greece  and  elsewhere,  within  recent 
years. 

But,  as  to  the  grand  errors  which  we  have  been  reviewing, 
even  Bishop  Whittingham,  comparing  the  two  great  degenerate 
bodies  of  Rome,  and  the  Levant,  is  obliged  to  say,  "  For  centu- 
ries the  east  and  west  have  been  diverging  from  primitive  truth 
and  order,  by  widely  different  ways;  the  point  of  departure  lies 
almost  equally  remote  from  both."    Dr.  Andrews  expresses  him- 
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self  even,  more  unfavorably  in  respect  to  the  eastern  Catholic 
body.  There  certainly  does  seem  to  be  reason  for  believing  that, 
for  ages  past,  there  have  been  fewer  instances  of  vital  piety, 
existing  in  spite  of  its  errors,  in  this  than  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church.  And,  as  to  the  chimera  of  change  and  reform,  from 
within  and  by  her  own  action,  the  Anatolic  Church  has  herself 
completely  foreclosed  this,  if  any  Church  could  do  it.  Behold 
how  she  has  entrenched  some  of  the  very  worst  of  her  corrup- 
tions by  the  institution  of  the  "Day  of  Orthodoxy,"  with  ita 
Mounts  Gerizim  and  Ebal  of  benedictions  and  anathemas;  and 
every  Protestant  and  evangelical  person  in  the  world  lies  under 
the  latter,  most  solemnly  pronounced,  as  a  heretic  and  apostate, 
in  not  receiving  and  honoring  as  the  Church  prescribes  "the 
holy  images,"  etc.  She  has,  moreover,  been  fully  tested,  both 
as  to  her  doctrinal  views  and  her  dispositions  toward  evangelical 
Christian  bodies,  in  approaches  made  to  her,  not  in  recent  years 
only,  but  at  various  periods  since  the  Reformation.  Every 
reader  of  Church  history  will  remember  the  efforts  made,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  16th  century,  by  Melancthon,  Crusius,  and 
the  "divines  of  Tubingen,"  through  the  transmission,  to  the 
Constantinopolitan  patriarch,  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and 
the  correspondence  which  they  instituted;  which  terminated  so 
abruptly  when  they  began  to  discuss  matters,  and  refer  to  Scrip- 
ture as  authority. 

And,  whatever  dispositions  an  individual  of  her  communion 
here  and  there  may  have  shown,  the  Cfreek  Church,  as  such,  ha» 
every  where  and  always  manifested  but  one  feeling  toward  evan- 
gelical doctrine  and  the  propagators  of  it.  Protestant  mission- 
aries, so  soon  as  they  were  understood,  have  always  met  with  her 
frown — in  some  cases,  as  that  of  Dr.  Jonas  King,  have  been 
struck  by  the  iron  hand  of  her  persecuting  power. 

We  might  have  hoped  for  somewhat  better  things  in  free 
Greece.  But  it  was  here  that  Dr.  K.  suffered  imprisonment — 
the  very  Greek  constitution  of  1843,  which  hberalised  their  gov- 
ernment, recognises  the  Anatolic  as  the  national  Church  of  the 
kingdom  and  inhibits  proselytism — and  in  the  governmental  act 
constituting  the  "Holy  Synod,"  thus  defines  some  of  its  duties: 
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"The  Synod  is  to  watch  for  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of 
the  articles  of  faith  received  and  acknowledged  by  the  Oriental 
Church,  and  especially  of  the  books  treating  on  religious  sub- 
jects, intended  for  the  clergy  or  young  persons,"  (aimed,  no 
doubt,  at  the  missionaries,)  and  as  soon  as  it  ascertains  that  any 
one  attempts  to  make  innovations  on  the  Church  of  the  kingdom, 
either  by  new  doctrines,  proselytism,  or  in  any  other  manner,  it 
is  bound  to  require  the  aid  of  the  temporal  authorities  to  repress 
eviV 


Final  Evidence  of  its  Dispositions. — But  the  truth  is,  the 
question,  whether  of  fraternal  recognition  and  cooperation  or  of 
reformation  in  that  Church,  was  as  completely  and  finally  wound 
up,  just  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  by  the  Anatolic 
Church  itself,  as  it  could  possibly  be,  by  the  most  formal  and 
solemn  declarations  that  human  language  could  frame.  As  the 
issue  of  the  correspondence,  already  referred  to  as  having  been 
instituted  by  the  primates  of  the  English  Church  with  those  of 
the  Anatolic  body,  in  the  year«1723,  the  English  archbishops 
received  a  final  and  elaborate  communication,  on  the  part  of 
"Jeremiah,  the  most  all-holy  (panagiotatos)  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, New  Rome;  Athanasius,  most  benignant  patriarch 
of  Antioch ;  Chrysanthus,  most  blessed  patriarch  of  Jerusalem ; 
and  the  most  sacred  Metropolitan  archbishops ;  with  the  whole 
body  of  the  Oriental  orthodox  clergy;"  in  which,  after  mention- 
ing a  second  letter  received  by  them  from  the  English  ecclesias- 
tics, they  use  this  marked  language:  "Having  carefully  read  it 
and  understood  its  import,  we  have  only  to  repeat  what  we  have 
already  said,  that  the  doctrines  of  our  Church  have  been  a  long 
time  ago  examined  and  defined  by  the  holy  and  oecumenical 
Synods ;  and  it  is  not  lawful  to  add  to  or  diminish  aught  from 
these,  and  that  whosoever  wishes  to  be  of  the  same  mind  with  us 
must  wholly  submit  with  a  sincere  obedience,  without  further  in- 
vestigation or  inquisitiveness,  to  the  doctrines  which  have  been 
definitely  declared  by  the  fathers  and  by  the  holy  Synods  from 
the  time  of  the  apostles  and  the  fathers  of  our  Church,  in  regu- 
lar succession,  to  this  day.'' 
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And  then,  after  stating  that  they  had  sent  their  correspon- 
dents a  copy  of  "the  exposition  of  the  orthodox  faith  of  our 
eastern  Church,  as  drawn  up  by  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem,  in  the 
year  1672,"  (the  very  one  that  capped  the  climax  of  apostacy  in 
this  Church,  by  declaring  its  adoption  of  the  transubstantiation 
dogma,)  these  grand  and  worshipful  dignitaries  thus  turn  the 
tables  and  announce  conditions  :  "  If  you  will  agree  with  these 
our  doctrines^  you  shall  be  altogether  one  with  us,  and  there  shall 
be  no  more  differences  between  us." 

This  notable  communication  too  is  the  very  ojie  whi<;h  was 
republished,  with  its  "blessing,"  by  the  Synod  of  Greece  in 
1844,  and  speaks  the  universal  sentiment  of  the  Anatolic  Church 
at  this  day. 

These  citations  clinch  the  argument  of  these  pages.  But  if  a 
stronger  finale  could  be  demanded,  to  the  question  of  internal 
reform,  and  assimilation  to  evangelical  bodies,  let  us  ask,  was  not 
this  very  experiment  once  made,  and  most  notably  in  history? 
Was  not  all  the  imperial  influence,  of  a  number  of  successive 
emperors,  during  the  8th  and  9tli  centuries,  brought  to  bear,  to 
this  end  ?  The  result  was  disastrous  defeat,  even  to  them.  And 
was  it  not  tried,  on  a  more  ample  scale,  as  to  its  object,  by  the 
noble,  enlightened,  ill-fated  Cyril  Lucaris,  himself  patriarch  of 
the  great  See  of  Constantinople,  and  one  who  had  been  in  con- 
tact with  Protestantism  and  was  in  sympathy  with  it.  The 
result,  of  even  his  declarations  of  sentiment,  was  his  own  mar- 
tyrdom— being  strangled,  in  1638,  by  order  of  the  Sultan,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Jesuits  and  his  own  ecclesiastics. 

Conclusion. — We  have  now  given  as  the  results  of  many  years 
of  research  and  observation,  conducted  under  some  peculiar  ad- 
vantages, what  we  think  a  more  complete  and  accurate  exhibition 
of  the  history,  condition,  and  relations  of  the  body  called  the 
Eastern  Catholic  Church,  than  any  that,  to  our  knowledge,  has 
yet  appeared.  The  writer  of  this  is  obliged  to  say,  and  he  can 
safely  do  it,  that  he  has  never  met  with  any  thing  in  print,  from 
any  Protestant  quarter,  which  gives  a  fully  accurate  and  satis- 
factory account  of  this  body,  which  forms  so  grand  and  impor- 
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tant  a  part  of  nominal  Christendom,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Dr.  Andrews'  pamphlet;  which,  however,  is  taken  up  in  great 
part  with  the  discussion  of  matters  in  detail,  relating  to  Dr.  Hill 
and  the  Athens  Episcopal  mission.  It  is  high  time  that  the 
evangelical  Christian  world  should  be  properly  informed  as  to 
its  character  and  condition,  and  relations  to  Protestantism. 

If  there  were  time  and  space,  we  might  ask,  where  are  the 
instances,  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  of  reformation  in  and 
on  the  part  of  a  corrupt  religious  body  itself?  Most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  facts  are  just  the  other  way,  beginning  with  the  Jewish 
Church.  If  it  was  purged,  under  the  Old  Testament,  it  was 
only  by  the  most  extraordinary  processes,  such  as  the  captivity 
and  the  very  ruin  of  the  nation.  But,  under  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Christ  came  with  the  "winnowing-shovel" — nay,  with  the 
very  "axe,"  to  fell.  Jerusalem  and  the  very  temple  were  swept 
away;  the  Church  of  God  never  ceased  to  be;  but  the  apostate 
Jewish  Church  was  cast  out,  and  from  its  ruins  rose  a  new  and 
evangelic  one.  And  yet  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the 
Jewish  Church,  in  our  Saviour's  day,  was,  so  far  as  we  know, 
far  more  pure  in  its  doctrine  and  worship  than  either  the  Greek 
or  the  Roman  is  now  found  to  be. 

And  did  not  Luther  and  his  fellow-reformers  earnestly  and 
fully  try  the  experiment  of  reform  in  and  from  within  ?  And 
60,  in  like  instances,  almost  if  not  quite  without  exception,  hath 
lit  ever  been,  and  shall  it  ever  be.  So  must  it  be  where  a  body 
is  vitally  corrupt.  If  the  old  house  is  decayed  in  every  impor- 
tant timber,  how  shall  it  be  made  new  ?  Or,  to  use  our  Saviour's 
•own  figure,  "  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  savor,  wherewith  shall  it 
be  salted  ?"  And  if,  to  improve  it,  you  have  to  take,  and  do  take 
the  warp  or  the  woof  out  of  every  yard  of  a  piece  of  cloth, 
where  will  be  the  cloth  ?  As  to  whatever  of  truth  is  still  held 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches,  how  much  is  it 
worth,  when  it  is  so  adulterated  ?  Pernicious  drugs,  mingled  in, 
may  make  the  most  valuable  liquid  or  medicine  deadly.  What 
oan  be  more  wholesome  and  pure,  than  water?  And  yet  such 
an  admixture  may  turn  even  water  into  a  poison.  The  great 
*'maii  of  sin"  and  "anti-Christ"  apostacy,  covers  more  than 
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the  papal  development.     It  has  been  far  more  extensive  and  tre- 
mendous than  even  that. 

And,  as  the  passion  for  the  antique  and  venerable  is  with  some, 
whose  ecclesiasticism  leads  them  to  shut  their  eyes  on  her  hideous 
errors,  the  wonderful  attraction  toward  the  great  Church  of  the 
East,  we  beg  leave  to  say,  before  we  close  this  discussion,  that 
there  could  scarcely  be  a  greater  humbug.  If  simple,  absolute 
antiquity  of  existence  is  meant,  the  religion  of  the  Budhist,  or 
the  unbelieving  Jew,  may  boast  something  far  higher  up  the  line 
of  ages.  If  a  true  Christian  antiquity,  then,  we  say,  strange  as 
the  affirmation  may  sound  to  some,  neither  the  Greek  nor  the 
Romish  Church  has  it  at  all.  Their  **^apostolicity  "  is  a  spurious 
apostolicity.  It  is  a  bastard  coin,  of  post-apostolic  ages.  Our 
brother  Kalopothakes,  gathering  a  little  handful  of  scriptural 
believers,  and  restoring  true  doctrine  and  pure  worship,  within 
the  walls  of  the  neat  evangelical  chapel  which  now  stands  in 
sight  of  *' Mars'  Hill,"  restores  the  true  apostolicity.  Forming 
it  on  the  true,  primitive  model,  he  bridges  the  chasm  of  the  age& 
that  have  rolled  between  him  and  that  greatest,  noblest  of  mis- 
sionaries who,  eighteen  centuries  ago,  proclaimed,  on  the  Areios 
Pagos,  the  gospel  of  a  true  God  and  Saviour,  to  the  ancestors  of 
Kalopothakes  and  his  little  Christian  fraternity,  civilised  as  they 
were,  and  proud  of  their  superiority  to  the  remaining,  and,  as 
they  so  styled  them,  barbarian  nations  of  the  earth,  yet,  in  his 
regard,  as  might  almost  as  well  be  said  of  most  of  their  descend- 
ants, though  under  a  Christian  name,  very  "deisidaimones." 
The  broken  link  is  bound  again,  and  Eh*.  K.  and  his  associates 
have  "the  true  succession,"  as  any  and  every  evangelical  Church 
has  all  over  the  world. 

But,  aside  from  its  being  better  in  its  influence  than  outright 
heathenism,  we  owe  something  to  the  Anatolic  Church — its  very 
superstition,  in  using  an  ancient  tongue,  being  so  overruled — for 
its  aid  in  the  preservation  of  the  Scriptures^  for  it  is  an  interest- 
ing fact,  never,  that  we  know  of,  adverted  to  by  any  body,  that, 
aside  from  the  Septuagint,  always  used  by  them,  the  New  Tes- 
tament Scriptures  have  been  read,  in  her  church  services,  in 
every  generation,  without  a  single  break,  firomi  the  very  ages  ia 
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which  they  were  written ;  some  of  them  thus  preserved  and  read 
on  the  very  spots  where  they  were  first  delivered. 

And  we  must  discriminate  between  a  corrupted  religion  and 
those  who  profess  it ;  and  pray  that  the  light  and  life  of  a  pure 
Christianity  may  be  restored  to  the  regions  and  populations  of 
this  vast  communion,  embracing  one  of  the  grand  leading  empires 
of  Europe  and  the  world,  and  most  of  the  great  Sclavonian 
family,  along  with  that  renowned  and  still  most  interesting  race 
of  people,  whose  name  has  passed  over,  in  common  usage  to  the- 
Church  itself — the  still  preserved  Hellenes,  who  are  falsifying 
Byron's  oft-quoted  saying,  (written  when  they  were  slaves,)  and 
with  a  pure  gospel  would  emphatically  show  the  world  that 
Greece  i%  "living  Greece"  once  more. 
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CRITICAL   NOTICES. 


A  Harmony  of  the  Four  G-ospels  in  Greeks  according  to  the 
Text  of  Tischendorf;  with  a  Collation  of  the  Textus  Becep- 
tu8,  and  of  the  Texts  of  Criesbachy  Lachmann,  and  Tre- 
gelles.  Bj  Frederick  Gardiner,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  the 
Berkeley  Divinity  School,  author  of  *'A  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Jude,"  "A  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  in  English," 
etc.  Andover:  "Warren  F.  Draper.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T. 
Clark,  38  George  Street.     1871.     Slim  octavo  of  268  pp. 

A  somewhat  careful  examination  justifies  us  in  a  highly  favor- 
able estimate  of  this  work,  which  is  little  more  than  a  marked 
improvement  upon  Newcome  and  Robinson.  The  following  are 
its  principal  distinctive  features:  1.  It  aims  to  exhibit  a  critical 
text.  The  Text  given  by  Dr.  Gardiner  is  that  of  the  8th,  and 
last,  edition  of  Tischendorf.  Where  this  varies  from  the  Textus 
ReceptuSy  the  variant  req^ding  is  indicated,  as  in  Scribner's  valu- 
able edition  of  the  New  Testament,  by  a  somewhat  blacker  type. 
This  enables  the  eye  to  catch  the  amount  of  diflference  on  a  page, 
at  a  coup  d'oeil;  and  to  remark  with  gratification  how  slight 
after  all  that  difference  is.  Wherever  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  or 
Tregelles  retains  the  reading  of  the  text.  rec.  the  initial  G.  L. 
or  T.  is  appended  at  the  bottom  of  the  page;  where  any  of  them 
gives  a  different  reading,  that  also  is  added  with  the  initial.  The 
three  critics  concur  with  Tischendorf  in  all  cases  where  the  con- 
trary is  not  thus  indicated.  Additions  to  the  text.  rec.  are 
printed  in  the  text  in  thicker  type  and  inserted  in  the  margin 
with  "om."  before  them.  The  editor  claims  that  one  incidental 
advantage  of  this  plan  is  in  the  evidence  thus  furnished  of  a 
gradual  approximation  to  a  final  settlement  of  the  text.  This  njay 
perhaps  be  reasonably  questioned.  It  is  certain  that  in  glancing 
along  the  foot  of  the  pages,  the  eye  at  once  observes  how  much 
more  frequently  the  letter  G.  occurs  than  the  letter  L.,  and 
both  of  these  than  T.  This  may  seem  to  warrant  the  statement, 
that  with  the  acquisition  of  larger  critical  apparatus,  and  the 
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great  extension  of  critical  studies,  there  is  an  increasing  agree- 
ment as  to  the  corrections  required  in  the  text  of  the  Elzevirs, 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  agreement,  even  in  the  case  of 
Tischendorf  and  Tregelles,  has  yet  reached  the  point,  when  it  is 
possible,  or,  if  possible,  safe,  to  prepare  a  standard  text  upon 
which  scholars  generally  may  unite  as  a  new  textus  receptui¥. 
More  remains  to  be  done  in  this  department  than  Dr.  Gardiner 
seems  to  suspect,  or  is  willing  to  allow. 

The  Harmony  owes  the  excellence  of  its  punctuation  to  the 
careful  revision  of  Prof.  Charles  Short  of  Columbia  College, 
The  proof-reading  has  been  done  by  a  number  of  scholars.  The 
formation  of  paragraphs  is  mainly  the  work  of  Dr.  Coit. 

2.  All  distinct  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  are  given 
in  full  in  the  margin,  according  to  Tischendorf 's  arrangement  of 
the  LXX.,  together  with  the  various  lections  of  the  Alexandrine 
text,  and  of  the  Sinaitic  manuscript,  and  sometimes  also  of  the 
versions  of  Aquila,  Symmacleus,  and  Theodotion.  In  the  case 
of  any  notable  variation  in  the  translation  of  the  LXX.  the 
original  Hebrew  is  added.  Allusions  and  general  references  are 
given  only  by  chapter  and  verse.      — —  .      ,      ...^>\■...     ;  . 

3.  A  small  selection  of  parallel  references  has  been  placed  in 
the  margin,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  use  of 
similar  phraseology  or  incidents  elsewhere  in  the  Gospels,  or 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  are  deemed  the  basis  of 
language  in  the  text,  or  sometimes  quotations  in  the  Epistles,  or 
allusions  to  the  language  of  the  Gospels. 

4.  The  brief  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  are  not  designed 
to  serve  as  a  commentary,  but  relate  exclusively  to  matter& 
of  Harmony.  These  foot-notes  are  excellent,  and  embrace  a 
thorough  treatment  of  the  principal  apparent  discrepancies.  In 
one  or  two  important  instances  the  subject-matter  is  discussed 
in  an  introduction  to  the  part  to  which  it  pertains.  In  such 
cases  the  foot-note  simply  refers  the  reader  to  the  introduction. 

5.  The  arrangement  of  the  Harmony  proper  is  that  of  no  one 
man,  but  is  the  result  of  a  full  comparison  of  many  earlier 
works.  In  the  main  it  will  be  found  to  agree  with  that  of 
Robinson.     The  device  of  Tischendorf,  and  Angle,  of  repeating 
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passages  in  different  connections  has  not  been  resorted  to  in  a 
single  instance. 

6.  More  paper  has  been  left  blank  than  in  the  works  of 
Kobinson,  Angle,  or  Tischendorf;  less  than  in  Greswell  or 
Stroud.  The  aim  has  been  to  secure  the  maximum  of  clearness 
with  the  minimum  of  cost.  The  same  width  of  column  is  pre- 
served for  each  Gospel  in  any  one  section,  provided  it  be  all 
•upon  the  same  page;  but  with  the  transition  from  one  section  or 
one  page  to  another,  the  width  of  the  column  is  altered  as 
•occasion  requires.  On  the  whole,  the  work  of  Gardiner  is  a 
great  improvement  in  this  respect  upon  Robinson,  as  well  as  in 
general  typographical  elegance.  It  is  good  to  the  eyes,  and  lies 
open  well ;  like  the  best  English  books. 

7.  At  the  end  of  the  introduction  there  is  a  synoptical  ar- 
rangement of  several  Harmonists.  This  is  said  to  be  a  new 
feature,  and  shows  at  a  glance  the  general  agreement  on  the 
main  points  of  chronology,  and,  when  difference  exists,  with 
which  of  these  Harmonists  the  present  arrangement  agrees. 

In  general  the  order  adopted  is  that  of  John,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
with  which  that  of  Mark  is  found  to  accord.  There  is  still, 
however,  a  portion  of  Luke's  Gospel  which  upon  any  view  is 
subject  to  conjectural  arrangement.  The  diflSculty  is  not  one  of 
inconsistency,  but  simply  of  a  want  of  sufficient  data.  Fortu- 
nately it  turns  out  that  the  points  thus  difficult  to  fix,  are  points 
of  comparatively  light  importance.  The  passages  having  these 
uncertain  relations  are  placed  according  to  the  editor's  best 
judgment  where  they  seem  properly  to  belong,  with  full  liberty 
to  the  reader  to  transpose  them  within  certain  limits. 

The  style  of  Dr.  Gardiner  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
that  of  such  English  writers  as  Bishop  Ellicott  and  Dr.  West- 
cott.  It  is  precise  and  unemotional,  altogether  scholarlike, 
though  sometimes  a  little  lax  and  ambiguous. 
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The  Q-overnment  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  an  Inquiry  as  to 
the  Scriptural,  Invincible,  and  Historical  Position  of  Fres- 
hytery.  A  Prize  Essay  by  the  Rev.  James  Moir  Porteous, 
Wanlockhead  &  Leadhills,  with  preface  by  the  Rev.  Horatius 
Bonar,  D.  D.  Veritas  Vincit  Edinburgh:  Johnstone, 
Hunter  &  Co.  London :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.  Belfast :  C. 
Aitchison.  1872.  Right  of  translation  and  reproduction 
reserved.     Pp.  588.     12  mo. 

This  is  a  very  able  statement  and  defence  of  the  Jus  Divinum 
Preshyterii,  and  we  welcome  it  as  such  most  cordially.     It  has 
three  parts.     In  the  first  part  is  discussed  the  scripturalness  of 
Presbytery.     Seven  chapters  are  devoted  to  an  account  of  the 
Monarch  and  his  Kingdom,  the  Church  visible  and  invisible. 
The  eighth  chapter  takes  up  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  which  of 
course  are  all  found  in  the  Bible,  but  they  may  and  ought  to  be 
classified  by   us  in   systematic   formularies.     Seventeen   other 
chapters  treat  of  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom,  which  was 
at  first  temporary  in  the  hands  of  apostles,  but  is  permanently 
committed  to  elders  or  bishops  who  have  deacons  to  aid  them. 
The  government  is  always  administered  by  associated  elders,  and 
the  whole  Church  is  represented  in  the  highest  of  these  courts. 
The  scriptural  principles  which  the  author  deems  essential  are 
formally  deduced  one  by  one  as  this  first  part  proceeds,  and  at 
the  close  of  it  they  are  brought  together  and  stated  under 
fifteen  heads.     We  state  the  following  as  samples t)f  these  essen- 
tial principles:  the  only  Head  of  the  Church  is  Christ;  the 
Scriptures  are  the  only  ultimate  standard  of  law ;  the  office  of 
elder  is  essential  and  permanent  in   the  Christian  Church ;  the 
office  of  the  ministry  is  divinely  authoritative  and  permanent; 
the  office  of  elder  and   bishop  is  identical;  admission  to  office 
must  be  by  prayer,  and  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  body 
of  elders. 

The  scriptural  office  of  the  deacon  who  has  charge  of  tempo- 
rals is  discussed  in  one  chapter  of  this  part  first ;  the  call  to 
office  (which  is  inward  as  well  as  outward)  in  another ;  and  ordi- 
nation, its  nature,  significance  and  mode  in  a  third. 
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In  part  second,  the  question  is,  Whether  is  Presbytery  unten- 
able or  invincible?  It  opens  with  the  necessity  there  is  for  unity 
of  the  Church  and  the  sin  there  is  in  parties  and  schisms.  The 
claim  of  Presbytery  that  it  constitutes  the  scriptural  and  divine 
Form  of  Government  in  which  all  should  unite,  is  considered  in 
contrast,  first,  with  Church  government  devised;  secondly,  with 
Church  government  localised;  and  thirdly,  with  Church  govern- 
ment centralised. 

Those  who  devise  Church  government  for  themselves,  whilst 
denying  the  government  which  the  Scriptures  reveal,  are  of  three 
classes.  The  first  class  is  the  Separatists.  These  keep  aloof 
from  every  Church  of  the  Reformation,  professing  that  every 
believer  shares  all  necessary  gifts  and  grace  in  common,  to  the 
exclusion  of  official  authority.  The  second  class  is  the  JEras- 
tians,  who  wholly  or  partially  yield  to  the  civil  magistrate  the 
rule  of  Christ's  house.  The  third  class  is  the  Libertines,  who 
claim  that  they  are  free  to  choose  or  to  reject  any  form  of  Church 
government  that  is  plausible  or  convenient. 

Separatism  prevails  widely.  Its  professed  characteristics  ara 
longings  for  *'a  pure  Church"  and  the  equality  in  all  respects 
of  every  believer.  Chief  amongst  the  class  of  the  Separatists, 
Mr.  Porteous  places  the  Plymouth  brethren.  He  gives  his  views 
of  their  history  and  their  doctrines  in  six  chapters,  in  the  course^ 
of  which  he  discusses  the  question,  whether  every  Christian  is 
entitled  to  assume  the  office  of  the  ministry,  whether  public  min- 
istrations by  women  are  legitimate,  and  whether  a  settled  minis- 
terial income  is  unlawful. 
Erastianism  and  libertinism  are  discussed  each  in  one  chapter. 
The  localised  Church  government  is  that  of  the  Independents 
and  Congregationalists,  who  deny  the  government  in  common  of 
all  the  churches,  and  divide  Christ  and  his  Church  into  local 
parts.     Five  chapters  are  devoted  to  this  topic. 

The  centralised  Church  government  is  that  of  prelatic  episco- 
pacy, discussed  in  nine  chapters;  and  that  of  the  Papacy,  dis- 
cussed in  one  chapter. 

The  second  part  ends  with  an  exhibition  in  one  chapter,  of  the 
way  in  which  presbyterial  episcopacy  harmonizes  the  liberty  of" 
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the  people,  the  authority  of  the  rulers,  and  the  unity  of  the 
kingdom. 

Part  the  third,  presents  to  us  the  past  and  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  furnishes  a  historical 
confirmation  of  the  scriptural  form  of  Church  government. 

In  chapter  first,  we  have  a  summary  account  of  the  various 
witnesses  for  the  truth,  from  the  fourth  down  to  the  fifteenth 
century.  Then  follow  five  special  chapters  on  the  Culdees,  the 
Waldenses,  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  in  Switzerland,  and  in 
France.  Another  chapter  takes  up  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal, 
Austria,  Poland,  Russia  and  Greece,  Denmark,  Sweden  and 
Norway,  Holland  and  Belgium.  Chapter  eight,  discusses  England 
and  Presbytery;  chapter  nine,  the  Church  of  Scotland;  chapter 
ten,  Ireland  and  Presbytery;  chapter  eleven,  America  and  Pres- 
bytery; chapter  twelve.  Presbytery  in  the  British  Colonies; 
chapter  thirteen,  presbyterial  position  and  prospects. 

The  chapter  on  American  Presbytery  touches  on  the  history 
of  the  division  of  the  Church  in  1837,  and  the  late  Reunion, 
The  view  given  is  such  as  Mr.  Porteous  could  derive  from  the 
accounts  of  those  who  favored  it.  Hardly  any  reference  is  made 
by  the  author  to  our  own  Church.  We  are  very  small  and  in- 
significant to  human  eyes,  along  side  of  the  great  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  North.  And  we  have  taken,  and  are  taking  little 
pains,  perhaps  too  little,  to  define  and  set  forth  our  position 
before  mankind.  It  is  of  course  the  main  thing,  if  our  Lord's 
eye  recognises  and  regards  us.  Nor  has  the  time  yet  come,  when 
we  could  get  a  fair  hearing  from  British  Presbyterians.  But  it 
will  come.  Our  Church,  feeble  as  she  now  appears  outwardly, 
is  strong  with  the  omnipotence  of  the  truth,  and  has  a  glorious 
mission  on  this  continent  and  in  the  whole  earth.^  "We  can  bide 
our  time,  meanwhile  let  not  the  Southern  Presbyterian  pen  dry 
away  and  perish  from  non-use.  The  future  will  require  it,  if  the 
present  does  not. 

While  Mr.  Porteous  appears  to  know  so  little  about  the  Pres- 
byterians of  the  South,  it  is  somewhat  strange  that,  in  at  least 
three  places,  he  quotes  at  some  length  by  name  from  the  writings 
of  Dr.  Thornwell. 
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This  work  appears  to  bo  designed,  not  only  for  students  of 
theology,  but  also  for  the  intelligent  inquiring  membership  of 
the  Church,  who  desire  to  know  why  they  are  Presbyterians. 
The  table  of  contents  is  unusually  full,  and  the  author  suggests 
that  the  reader  study  what  relates  to  each  part  and  each  chapter 
before  he  reads  it.  Then  he  appends  to  every  chapter  certain 
questions,  to  which  he  urges  that  answers  from  memory  be  written 
out  after  the  reading.  Still  further,  he  brings  out  in  sundry 
places  the  formal  statement  of  the  principles  he  has  developed, 
and  repeatedly  holds  them  up  in  a  distinct  and  impressive  man- 
ner, both  separately  and  collectively,  to  the  eye  of  the  inquirer. 
It  is  a  book  we  should  be  delighted  to  know  that  many  of  our 
ruling  elders  and  deacons  have  obtained,  and  are  carefully 
perusing. 

Itife  in  the  Exode.     By  A.  D.  Pollock.    University  Publishing 
Company,  New  York  and  Baltimore.     1872.     Pp.  609. 

There  is  a  freshness,  a  simplicity  and  earnestness  about  this 
book  which  invests  it  with  more  than  common  interest.  It  sets 
up  no  claim  to  an  elaborate  and  learned  investigation  into  the 
phraseology  of  Scripture,  or  the  manner  and  usages  of  the  old 
Egyptians,  or  the  geography  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  It  is 
"a  running  inquiry,"  as  the  author  has  phrased  it,  "not  so  much 
into  the  nature,  as  into  the  range  and  volume  of  what  Moses  has 
written,  and  of  its  importance  to  the  world  and  to  truth,  a  kind 
of  inquiry  which  the  scribes  of  all  ages,  learned  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  have  not  thought  worth  instituting  at 
all.  "It  was  a  companionship  through  life  with  the  Bible  itself, 
leading,  as  it  did,  to  deep  interest  in  the  use  which  Bible  reve- 
lation has  made  of  the  world  itself,  which  led  him  to  the  inquiry, 
why  has  so  little  account  been  taken  of  the  physical- magnitude 
of  the  wonderful  works  of  God?" 

After  showing  that  among  the  migrations  of  nations,  this  is 
the  only  one  where  a  people  has  been  transferred  in  a  body  from 
one  country  to  another,  and  the  difficulties  of  such  a  transfer ; 
that  a  single  family  had  now  grown  into  a  great  people,  and  that 
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every  people  must  have  a  country  of  their  own ;  that  God  had 
covenanted  to  give  them  the  land  of  Canaan,  when  as  yet  they 
owned  only  a  burying-place — he  proceeds  to  set  forth  before  us 
that  miraculous  and  strangely  wonderful  Exode,  by  and  during 
which  they  'received  their  form  and  organisation  as  a  nation  and 
a  Church.  The  leading  facts  in  this  event  are  the  almost  visi- 
bility of  God  in  the  whole  story,  and  that  it  is  the  basis  of  the 
whole  book  of  divine  revelation.  The  elders  of  the  people  have 
been  assembled,  and  demand  in  Jehovah's  name  from  the  king  of 
Egypt  that  they  be  permitted  to  go  and  hold  a  sacred  feast  to 
Him  in  the  wilderness,  and  their  demand  is  indignantly  and 
scornfully  refused. 

An  issue  is  fairly  made  between  the  God  of  Israel,  and  the 
gods  and  rulers  of  Egypt.  How  will  the  God  of  Israel  become 
manifest  to  Pharaoh,  his  people,  and  the  nations  around?  When, 
where  and  how  shall  the  ten  tribes,  now  amounting  to  2,500,000 
people,  men,  women,  and  children,  with  their  countless  herds  and 
flocks,  be  assembled,  marshalled  and  led  ?  In  the  dry  and  clear 
atmosphere  of  Egypt  there  appears  a  cloud  of  columnar  shape 
and  proportions,  its  broad  base  upon  the  earth,  its  summit  in 
mid-heavens,  a  dense  cloud  by  day,  and  at  night-fall  changing  to 
a  pillar  of  fire,  the  tower  and  citadel  of  a  new  people  just 
making  its  entre  among  the  nations,  the  tower  and  dwelling- 
place  of  the  God  of  Israel.  "The  cloud-pillar  was  majestic. 
Its  dark  majesty  stood  unmoved  with  Egyptian  winds  blowing 
against  it,  .an  Egyptian  sun  shining  upon  it.  The  fire-pillar  was 
not  less  awful  in  majesty;  Orion  and  the  dog-star  went  timidly 
by  in  its  presence.  It  gives  light  even  to  idolaters  in  the  door- 
ways of  the  temples  of  their  gods."  "Not  a  house-top  in  all 
the  land  of  Egypt  that  does  not  witness  with  wonder  its  awful 
and  inexplicable  presence  from  day  to  day — its  dark,  shadowy 
mass  in  the  light,  and  its  clear  columnar  light  in  the  darkness." 

In  the  vivid  and,  as  we  conceive,  truthful  imagination  of  this 
writer,  this  pillar  of  cloud  was  nothing  else  than  the  vehicle  of 
the  divine  majesty.  It  was  no  camp-fire;  no  torch  elevated 
upon  a  pole,  as  a  mere  signal,  such  as  was  carried  before  armies 
upon  their  march,  or   caravans  upon   their  route  through  the 
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desert.  This  could  be  no  signal  and  guide  to  600,000  men-at- 
arms,  much  less  to  a  moving  column  of  2,500,000,  or  3,000,000 
of  people,  a  migrating  nation,  whose  camp,  even  when  at  rest, 
would  cover  an  area  twelve  miles  square.  This  could  not  have 
inspired  that  awe,  nor  been  a  shadow  from  the  heat  "by  day,  nor 
a  protection  from  their  foes,  nor  a  visible  manifestation  of  the 
presence  of  God,  all  which  are  affirmed  of  the  pillar  of  cloud 
and  of  fire. 

With  a  vigorous  fancy  the  author  pictures  before  us  the  *'Stir 
of  the  Exode."  The  first-born  lie  dead  in  every  Egyptian  dwel- 
ling. As  the  sun  rises  high  on  that  wondrous  morning,  the 
whole  population  are  held  spell-bound  and  meditative  by  the 
presence  of  death.  During  the  same  sun-rise  hour  the  encamp- 
ment around  the  wondrous  pillar  is  all  astir.  There  is  wondrous 
confusion,  and  yet  an  order  is  in  it.  The  base  of  the  cloud- 
pillar  has  enlarged  itself.  lie  who  dwells  within  it  is  "a  shadow 
from  the  heat."  The  600,000  men,  and  their  families,  are 
all  his  children  by  adoption.  He  has  gathered  them  together  as 
a  hen  doth  gather  her  chickens  under  her  wings.  Imagine  the 
heart  of  Egypt's  sorely  disciplined  people.  In  all  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  from  the  cataracts  to  the  sea,  there  are  smitten 
hearts  everywhere,  for  everywhere  is  the  presence  of  death.  See 
them  go  forth  into  their  door-ways;  see  them  going  up  on  their 
house-tops.  Their  thoughtful  countenances  are  turned  towards 
the  cloud-pillar,  as  it  towers  up  to  heaven  in  Egypt's  clear  sky; 
they  all  know,  now,  what  a  question  that  was  which  has  been 
pending  in  Egypt,  not  meditated  as  it  should  have  been ;  and 
what  a  question  pends  still,  not  meditated  as  it  should  be. 

The  strangers  in  Egypt  are  spell-bound  also.  They  had  never 
witnessed  a  spectacle  like  this.  They  will  tell  of  it  to  their  list- 
ening descendants  in  their  far-off"  homes,  and  in  the  last  days  of 
their  life. 

All  Egypt  is  agaze.  The  spectators  are  tremulous  with  ex- 
citement, when  it  is  everywhere  murmured  among  them,  as  they 
gaze,  "Sure  enough,  it  moves."  Hundreds  of  miles  away  they 
see  it;  with  stargazing  eyes  they  consider  it,  and  behold,  iV 
moves.     It  moves  eastward  in  the  direction  of  Succoth,  and  the 
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Red  Sea,  and  the  Arabian  wilderness.  Never  since  the  world 
began,  hath  the  like  of  this  been  seen;  never  till  the  eyes  of  the 
beholder  close  in  death  can  it  be  forgotten.  It  is  the  Exode 
begun.  "It  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our 
eyes." 

We  give  these  as  specimens  of  the  descriptive  power  of  the 
author,  of  which  there  are  other  like,  and  perhaps  surpassing 
passages.  The  plagues  of  Egypt,  the  trouble  about  water,  the 
bread  question,  the  scenes  and  the  law-giving  at  Sinai,  the  idol- 
worship,  and  resolve  to  return  to  Egypt  during  the  absence  of 
Moses  on  the  mount,  the  conduct  of  Moses,*;[the  Sabbath,  the 
feasts,  the  building  of  the  tabernacle,  the  meaning  and  mystery 
of  worship,  the  fire  of  God,  all  embraced  in  the  history  of  their 
eleven  months  residence  at  Sinai ;  their  journey  to  the  Southern 
border  of  Canaan;  the  cowardly,  unbelieving  and  disgraceful 
panic  which  followed  the  report  of  the  spies,  and  the  mad  rebel- 
lion of  the  Jewish  people,  all  furnish  topics  for  vivid  description, 
and  often  of  deep,  philosophic  remark  hinted  at  rather  than  fully 
expressed.  It  sometimes  occurred  to  us  in  our  earliest  reading, 
that  there  were  repetitions  that  might  have  been  spared  with 
benefit,  and  expressions  which  verged  upon  the  colloquial  too 
much,  and  there  were  a  few  things  to  which  we  did  not  give  our 
assent;  but  our  interest  in  the  book  has  increased  as  we  have  ad- 
vanced in  it,  till  we  reach  that  period  of  seven  and  thirty  years 
of  which  little  or  nothing  is  said  here,  or  in  the  Scriptures,  but 
during  which  the  sinning  generation,  Caleb  and  Joshua  alone 
excepted,  passed  away,  and  their  children  grew  up  under  the 
nurture  which  God  had  appointed,  and  were  at  length  ready  to 
enter  upon  the  long-deferred  inheritance  promised  to  their 
fathers. 


1 


Princeton  College  during  the  Eighteenth  Centura/.  By  Samuel 
Davies  Alexander,  an  Alumnus.  New  York:  Anson  D.  F. 
Randolph  &  Company.     Pp.  326.     8vo. 

In  these  pages  there  are  biographical  notices  of  G4G  of  the 
894  graduates  of  Princeton  during  the  period  from  A.  D.  1748 
to   1800,  the    commencement   of  the   present  century.     These 
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biographies,  the  writer  claims,  will  demonstrate  that  Princeton 
has  had  much  to  do  in  securing  the  liberties  of  our  country;  in 
foundirfg  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  land;  and  in  introduc- 
ing and  stimulating  the  higher  forms  of  Academic  and  Collegiate 
learning.  From  its  commencement  it  was  a  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege. Collections  were  ordered  to  be  made  in  the  churches  for 
its  support  in  1752.  In  1753,  Gilbert  Tennent  and  Samuel 
Davies  were  sent  to  Scotland,  bearing  a  petition  from  the  Synod 
of  New  York  to  the  General  Assembly  of  that  country,  for  its 
aid,  which  resulted  in  a  general  collection  in  its  behalf  through- 
out the  churches  of  Scotland.  In  1769,  the  entire  bounds  of 
the  Synod,  from  the  Carolinas  northward,  was  districted,  and 
twenty-four  agents  were  appointed  to  make  collections  respec- 
tively in  each.  The  efforts  of  the  Church  to  found  it  drew  their 
hearts  towards  it,  both  before  and  after  the  Revolution,  and  they 
depended  greatly  upon  it  for  the  education  of  their  ministry. 
There  are  some  seventy-three  names  of  Southern  ministers,  and 
sixty-six  of  men  in  civil  life,  among  the  graduates  of  these  fifty- 
two  years,  during  a  portion  of  which  the  College  was  suspended 
by  the  Revolutionary  war.  Of  these,  twenty  ministers  and 
thirty  civilians  were  of  the  States  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  but  chiefly  of  the  former.  Other  colleges  and  institu- 
tions of  sacred  learning  have  since  arisen,  but  the  location  of 
this  between  two  great  cities,  and  in  the  heart  of  our  Presbyterian 
population,  and  the  learning  and  talent  of  the  men  who  have 
adorned  its  faculties,  have  maintained  the  prestige  which  it  en- 
joyed in  early  times  as  the  central  institution,  and  the  earliest 
one,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America. 


A  Commentary,  Critical,  Uxperimental,  and  Practical,  on  the 
Old  and  Neiv  Testaments.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Jamieson, 
D.  D.,  St.  Paul's  Glasgow;  Rev.  A.  R.  Fausset,  A.  M.,  St. 
Cuthbert's,  York;  and  the  Rev.  David  Brown,  D.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology,  Aberdeen.  Philadelphia:  J.  R.  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co. 


The  edition  of  this  book,  published  in   Scotland,  consists  of 
six  volumes  royal  octavo.     The  object  of  it  is  to  embody,  as  far 
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as  the  limits  prescribed  would  admit,  the  most  important  results 
of  modern  criticism,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
It  was  designed  to  hold  an  intermediate  place  between  a  strictly 
critical  and  a  purely  popular  exposition.  It  is  less  elaborate, 
minute,  and  manifold  than,  the  volunainous  commentaries  of 
Lange  and  his  coadjutors,  now  in  the  course  of  publication  by 
Scribner,  under  the  able  editorship  of  Professor  Schaff.  At  the 
same  time,  the  theological  opinions  of  its  three  authors  are  more 
consistent  with  each  other,  than  are  the  divergent  opinions  of 
the  various  authors  of  different  schools  and  denominations  repre- 
sented in  the  Lange  series.  In  the  first  volume,  which  embraces 
the  Pentateuch,  there  is  an  adequate  introduction  to  the  five 
books  of  Moses,  in  which  the  various  theories  as  to  their  com- 
position are  discussed,  and  a  suitable  introduction  to  the  Mosaic 
account  of  creation  is  given.  At  the  close  of  this  account  there 
is  a  summary  of  the  results  obtained  by  a  comparison  of  Scrip- 
ture with  geology,  and  as  to  man's  place  in  nature,  as  to  his 
power  and  dominion,  the  multiplication  of  man  and  other  ani- 
mals, and  their  food.  The  antiquity  and  descent  of  man,  his 
anatomical  structure,  and  the  departments  of  ethnology,  and 
philology,  with  all  the  modern  theories  on  these  points  are  next 
passed  in  review.  The  antiquity  and  binding  nature  of  Sabbatic 
institutions  are  suitably  and  satisfactorily  handled;  all  giving 
promise  of  what  is  to  be  expected  in  the  volumes  which  follow. 
In  the  New  Testament  portion,  continual  reference  is  had  to  the 
critical  editions  of  the  Greek  text,  as  edited  byLachman,  Tisch- 
endorf,  and  Tregelles.  There  are  fourteen  colored  maps  accom- 
panying the  work,  which  is  to  be  completed  in  six  volumes.  The 
volume  now  before  us  is  the  Pentateuch,  bj  Rev.  Robert  Jamie- 
son,  D.  D.,  of  Aberdeen,  715  pp.,  octavo.  The  second  volume 
is  occupied  with  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Esther,  650  pp.,  and 
the  rest  are  to  be  issued  bi-monthly.  We  do  not  know  where 
the  reader  can  obtain,  at  so  moderate  a  cost,  so  fair  an  exhibit  of 
the  general  results  of  modern  scholarship  over  the  wide  extent 
of  the  entire  Scriptures.  There  are  other  commentaries  on  par- 
ticular books,  more  minute  and  exhibiting  more  the  processes  of 
criticism.     And  there  are  other  editions  printed  in  brevier,  pur- 
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porting  to  be  from  these  same  authors,  which  are  a  condensed 
compilation  from  this  larger  work,  giving  the  results  to  which 
these  authors  have  come  with  but  few  of  the  reasons  on  which 
their  judgment  is  founded.  These  may  be  satisfactory  to  the 
general  reader,  except  as  to  the  trying  minuteness  of  the  type, 
but  do  not  so  well  serve  the  purposes  of  the  student  of  the 
Scriptures.  In  the  larger  work  the  unfriendly  criticism  of 
modern  scepticism  is  by  no  means  ignored,  but  is  met  as  fully  as 
the  limits  of  the  work  will  allow,  by  a  proper  reply. 

Neither  Rome  7ior  JudaL  By  Erniest  Hoven,  Author  of  ''The 
Man  with  Two  Shadows."     Pp.  251.     16mo. 

Out  of  the  Dark :  The  Story  of  Alice  LeitKs  Experience,  By 
the  Author  of  "Jennie  Graham,"  etc.,  etc.    Pp.  300.    16mo. 

Gaffney's  Tavern^  and  the  Entertainment  it  Afforded.  By  Mrs. 
Mary  J.  Hildeburn,  Author  of  "Money,"  "The  Cray- 
thorns,"  etc.  etc.     Pp.  284.     16mo. 

The  above  are  the  titles  of  three  of  the  late  issues  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  No.  1,334  Chesnut  Street, 
Philadelphia.  The  scene  of  the  first  is  laid  in  the  cities  of  Rome 
and  Jerusalem  shortly  after  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  giving 
the  story  of  Lucretia,  a  Roman  maiden,  and  Lois,  daughter  of  a 
Jewish  Rabbi,  both  of  high  rank  and  culture,  and  of  Lucian, 
brother  of  Lucretia,  and  Eleus,  cousin  of  Lois,  and  how  they 
emerged,  the  one  from  the  darkness  of  paganism,  and  the  other 
from  beneath  the  thick  veil  of  Judaism,  into  the  liberty  and 
peace  which  he  that  was  crucified  alone  can  give. 

The  Story  of  Alice  Lcith's  Experience  is  laid  among  the  rural 
scenes  of  Pennsylvania,  and  teaches  us  the  power  of  true  religion 
over  domestic  life,  sanctifying  the  pleasures  of  home  and  lighten- 
ing its  cares;  how  it  can  correct  the  selfishness  and  indulgence 
which  takes  possession  of  the  young  female  heart,  and  by  lead- 
ing it  to  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  teach  it  to  be  meek  and  lowly 
and  full  of  tenderness,  charity,  and  beneficence,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  gives  new  dignity  and  grace  to  all  manly  virtues. 

One  criticism  only  are  we  impelled  to  make,  and  that  is,  that 
there  must  be  not  only  unity  but  probability  in  every  narrative, 
even  though" that  narrative  be  fictitious.     We  have  met  with  in- 
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stances  of  shrewdness  and  piety  combined,  among  the  negro 
servants  of  our  own  day.  But  the  amount  of  doctrinal  knowl- 
edge and  mature  piety  ascribed  to  these  Pennsylvania  servants 
of  the  same  race,  is  so  very  remarkable  and  such  a  contrast  to 
the  dialect  they  employ,  as  to  offend  against  those  probabilities 
which  should  always  be  maintained  even  in  a  fictitious  story. 
This  may  be  of  design,  or  it  may  be  an  oversight  on  the  part 
of  the  author. 

The  last  is  a  Temperance  Tale,  well  told,  which  will  be  read 
with  especial  interest.  Notwithstanding  the  exceptional  remark 
we  have  made,  they  are  books  which  may  be  placed  with  profit  in 
the  libraries  of  our  Sabbath-schools. 

The  Reviewers  Reviewed:  A  Supplement  to  the  "  War  between 
the  States,"  etc.  With  an  Appendix  in  review  of  ^^Recon- 
struction^'" so  called.  By  Alexander  H.  Stephens.  New 
York:  Appleton  and  Company.     1872.     273  pp.     8vo. 

We  have  received  this  volume  just  as  our  last  sheets  are  going 
to  the  press.  It  is  dedicated  by  Mr.  Stephens  to  Adam  L.  Al- 
exander, the  only  survivor  of  his  early  benefactors,  and  is 
designed  to  be  an  answer,  for  the  public  of  the  present  gene- 
ration, and  all  coming  generations,  to  the  attacks  which  have 
been  made  upon  his  two  volumes  of  the  "Constitutional  View 
of  the  Late  War  between  the  States."  '"''  Audi  alterum  partem.'' 
"Prove  all  things;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

The  volume  is  doubtless  marked  by  all  the  acknowledged 
talent  and  genius  of  the  author,  but  we  can,  at  this  time,  barely 
announce  its  publication. 


A  full  and  favorable  notice  of  the  '■''Annals  of  English  Pres- 
bytery.^ from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time,'"  by 
Thomas  McCrie,  D.  D.,  Emer.  Professor  of  the  English  Pres- 
byterian College,  London,  Author  of  "Sketches  of  Scottish 
Church  History,"  etc.  London :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.,  21  Berner's 
Street,  (May,)  1872,  has  been  prepared  for  this  issue,  but  our 
space  does  not  allow  of  its  publication  till  the  next  number. 
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ARTICLE  I. 
THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  1872. 


ORGANISATION. 

This  body  held  its  sessions  in  Richmond,  Va.,  beginning  May 
16th,  at  11  a.  m.  Forty-eight  ministers  and  fifty-four  ruling 
elders  were  in  attendance.  Two  more  ministers  and  six  more  ruling 
elders  would  have  made  the  Assembly  completely  full.  The  absen- 
tees were  nearly  all  from  very  remote  Presbyteries — one  of  these 
Presbyteries  being  in  Brazil.  Grace  Street  church,  where  the 
Assembly  met,  is  a  spacious  and  beautiful  edifice,  and  was  often 
filled  with  attentive  and  interested  crowds  of  people  gathered  to 
witness  the  proceedings.  Old  Virginia  hospitality  was  still 
itself,  and  was  enjoyed  as  freely  as  afforded.  The  Moderator, 
Dr.  Plumer,  was  assisted  in  the  introductory  services  by  Dr. 
Van  Zandt,  of  the  Reformed  Church,  a  delegate;  and  by  Dr. 
Porter,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  not  a  delegate, 
but  simply  a  casual  visitor.  The  text  of  the  opening  discourse 
was  from  Isaiah  liii.  11:  "He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul 
and  shall  be  satisfied."  Dr.  Armstrong  nominated  Dr.  Welch, 
of  Arkansas,  for  Moderator;  Dr.  Ilendricks  nominated  Dr. 
Samuel  R.  Wilson;  and  Dr.  Jacobs  nominated  Dr.  Adger,  but 
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the  latter  begged  that  his  name  might  be  withdrawn  on  account  of 
the  imperfectness  of  his  hearing.  The  first  named  member  was 
elected,  made  a  modest  and  manly  speech,  and  presided  with 
dignity,  ability,  and  impartiality.  Dr.  Bunting  was  elected 
Temporary  Clerk. 

CORRESPONDING   CHURCHES. 

Delegates  were  received  from  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod 
of  the  South,  from  the  Synod  of  Missouri,  and  from  the  Gene- 
ral Synod  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  in  America. 
Reports  also  were  had  from  our  delegates  of  last  year,  and  fresh 
appointments  were  made.  The  addresses  of  all  the  delegates  to 
our  Assembly  were  very  cordial — that  from  Dr.  Van  Zandt,  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  especially  so.  He  raised  the  question, 
whether  our  pleasant  interchange  of  courtesies  might  not  cease 
to  be  merely  formal.  He  thought  we  might  sometimes  make  an 
exchange  of  ministers  and  of  members,  they  receiving  ours  and 
we  theirs  as  occasion  might  arise.  And  he  asked  why  we  might 
not  cooperate  in  the  missionary  work  abroad  and  the  evangelistic 
at  home,  and  he  specified  particularly  the  colored  field  at  the 
South.  Our  Moderator  answered  that  we  are  ready  for  the 
cooperation  proposed,  and  asked  if  they  could  not  send  us  men  as 
well  as  money  for  the  work  specially  referred  to. 

The  Reformed  Church  (formerly  called  Reformed  Dutch) 
numbers  4  Synods,  33  classes  (Presbyteries),  467  churches,  510 
ministers,  63,483  communicants.  They  have  Foreign  Missions 
in  India,  China,  and  Japan,  and  spent  in  that  work  last  year 
$75,000.  They  have  two  theological  seminaries  and  two  col- 
leges under  their  control.  It  will  be  observed  that  their  numbers 
are  considerably  less  than  our  own.  Their  wealth  is  much 
greater.  The  doctrines  and  order  of  both  bodies  are  identical. 
What  is  there  to  hinder  cooperation  and  even  union  ?  We 
confess  that  we  know  nothing  which  should  do  so. 

REPORT   ON   THE   READING   OF  THE    BIBLE. 

This  came  from  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  last  Assembly 
to  inquire,  "What  means  shall  be  used  to  bring  the  Bible  more 
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prominently  and  effectively  as  a  means  of  grace  before  all  en- 
trusted to  our  care?"  It  urged  more  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
in  public  worship,  with  exposition  of  the  portions  read ;  also  more 
expository  preaching;  also  more  instruction  by  heads  of  families 
of  their  own  children ;  and  also  efforts  by  private  members  of  ' 
the  Church  to  carry  and  read  the  Scriptures  to  those  who  cannot 
or  do  not  read  for  themselves. 

Dr.  S.  R.  Wilson  heartily  concurred  in  the  substance  of  the 
report,  but  desired  to  have  it  fully  weighed.  Dr.  Armstrong 
held  to  the  importance  of  expository  preaching,  using  the  ex- 
pression in  its  large  sense,  but  did  not  wish  to  go  beyond  the 
simple  directions  of  our  Directory,  which  leave  this  matter 
largely  to  the  judgment  of  the  minister.  Mr.  McKay  said  there 
was  a  looseness  about  the  whole  report,  and  we  should  hesitate 
to  adopt  it.  Dr.  Plumer  said  it  was  estimated  that,  when  the 
last  apostle  died,  there  were  in  the  world  but  five  thousand  copies 
of  the  word  of  God ;  but  he  gave  no  hint  as  to  who  makes  the 
estimate,  or  upon  what  principle  of  calculation  the  estimate  was 
reached.  He  stated  that  twenty-seven  millions  of  copies  of  the 
word  of  God  have  been  circulated  in  this  country  by  the  Bible 
Society.  He  thought  the  Scotch  custom  of  shuffling  the  leaves 
of  the  Bible,  in  their  search  for  the  texts  referred  to  by  the 
preacher,  a  great  hindrance  to  the  power  of  preaching.  He  had 
himiself  preached  fifteen  months  to  a  congregation  following  this 
practice.  He  asked  for  their  eyes  and  their  ears — they  gave 
neither;  and  he  does  not  believe  a  soul  was  converted  the  whole 
time.  Dr.  Hendricks  said  the  model  of  preaching  is  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  it  is  expository.  He  wished  we  could,  by  follow- 
ing the  Scotch  custom,  get  Scotch  Presbyterians  all  over  this 
country.  If  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  scares  the  preacher,  let 
it  scare  him  into  preaching  accurately  and  keeping  well-posted. 
We  want  the  gospel  in  its  simplicity,  not  elegant  essays  on  liter- 
ature and  the  beauties  of  nature. 

The  subject  being  postponed  at  this  stage,  came  up  again  near 
the  close  of  the  sessions,  and  Dr.  Marshall  of  Texas  objected  to 
the  whole  report,  as  turning  the  Assembly  into  a  sort  of  theO" 
logical  seminary  to  teach  us  how  to  preach.     This  is  not  tho 
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province  of  the  Assembly.     He  moved  the  indefinite  postpone- 
ment of  the  subject,  and  it  was  carried. 

FORMS  OF  PRAYER  IN  PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

Ruling  elder  J.  T.  L.  Preston  proposed  the  question,  whether 
it -would  be  in  accordance  with  the  principles  and  early  usages  of 
our  Church,  and  calculated  to  promote  decorum  and  devotion,  to 
introduce  a  few  scriptural  and  well  considered  forms,  requiring  re- 
sponses on  the  part  of  the  congregation — the  use  to  be  optional 
with  pastors;  and  he  moved  for  a  committee  to  make  to  the  next 
Assembly  a  report  answering  this  question.     He  urged  his  views 
in  a  long  and  able  speech  carefully  written  and  read.     He  said 
that,  in  praise^  all  can  unite  openly,  and   so  in    oblation;  in 
teaching^  but  one  can  oflSciate;  but,  in  prayer^  all  may  unite 
openly,  or  one  alone  lead,  or  there  may  be  a  varied  form  admit- 
ting both  ways  of  worship.     Our  mode  of  worship  allows  only 
the  minister  to  speak.     But  suppose  some  desire  to  have  the 
people  bear  some  oral  part,  are  they  so  clearly  wrong  that  this 
Assembly   will  summarily  refuse  to  consider  the  question  se- 
riously, anxiously,  and  conscientiously  proposed?     He  pleaded 
that  forms  of  prayer  accord  with  the  sentiments  of  mankind ; 
that  the  utterance  of  devotion  in  words  increases  the  feeling  of 
it  in  the  heart;  that  when  religion  is  revived  we  always  feel  the 
impulse  to  ejaculate  aloud  our  emotions.     He  maintained  thkt 
liturgies  are  not  historically  unProtestant  or  unPresbyterian — 
the  Reformers  used  them.     The  Scotch  Church  held  to  liturgies 
both  in  the  principle  and  the  practice.     He  then  urged  that  the 
time  given  to  the  sermon  is  sensibly  less  than  formerly,  and  so  a 
little  more  might  be  given  to  prayers;  that  under  the  modern 
musical  arrangements,  the  participation  of  the  congregation  in 
the  praise  is  reduced  to  a  minimum^  and  so  it  might  be  gracious 
wisdom  to  give  them  opportunity  with  the  mouth  to  make  con- 
fession unto  God ;  that  Presbyterians  ought  to  stand  in  prayer, 
but  had  generally  got  into  the  irreverent  way  of  sitting^  and  some 
brief,  varied  forms  would  tend  to  make  them  assume  special  pos- 
tures suitable  to  prayer ;  whereas  sitting  as  a  posture  for  worship 
is  tvithout  example^  ancient  or  modern,  Mohammedan,  Jewish  or 
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Christian.  One  more  thought — the  older  he  grew,  the  clearer  to 
his  heart  was  the  great  idea  of  Christian  union.  And  Christen- 
dom has  need  now,  if  ever  it  had,  to  close  up  its  ranks — a 
struggle,  perhaps  the  struggle  is  before  her.  Less  isolation  from 
the  rest  of  Christ's  people  would  be  grateful  to  him.  Our  prin- 
ciples cannot  be  improved;  if  by  sonoe  slight  change  in  external 
forms  her  garments  were  made  more  beautiful,  we  should  love 
our  Church  not  less  but  more. 

Dr.  Plumer  said  that  prostration,  standing,  sitting,  and  kneel- 
ing are  all  proper  postures  in  prayer.  For  sitting,  he  quoted: 
"And  David  sat"  and  said  his  prayer  before  the  Lord,  which 
however  can  hardly  have  reference  to  public  worship. 

Rev.  Wm.  McKay  trusted  the  motion  would  prevail — it  was  a 
very  modest  one — only  for  inquiry.  The  subject  is  exciting 
interest  in  other  churches  besides  ours — amongst  others  the  Re- 
formed Church  is  reviving  its  ancient  liturgy.  The  sentiment 
at  the  bdttom  is  the  same  as  that  which  led  to  the  building  of 
this  beautiful  church  edifice.  From  whom  does  it  come  ?  Not 
from  the  ministry,  but  from  the  people.  We  cannot  afford  to 
overlook  intimations  coming  from  that  quarter. 

Ruling  elder  F.  Johnston  was  opposed  to  the  resolution— ^even 
as  a  matter  of  inquiry. 

Ruling  elder  Cassels  was  a  representative  of  the  people,  and 
denied  that  this  measure  is  from  them.  He  opposed  it  out  and 
out. 

Ruling  elder  Collier  was  called  to  his  feet  simply,  to  say  em- 
phatically as  a  man  of  the  people,  that  they  do  not  favor  this 
innovation  upon  the  spirituality  of  the  Church. 

Ruling  elder  E.  R.  McLean  endorsed  what  had  just  been  said. 

Dr.  S.  R.  Wilson  opposed  the  resolution  out  of  regard,  not  to 
the  rigidity,  but  the  freedom  of  our  system.  It  is  not  iron-cast. 
It  admits  enlarged  gospel  liberty  in  matters  of  indifference.  His 
objection  was,  that  the  thing  proposed  is  but  of  harmony  with 
the  freedom  of  our  system — and  introduces  a  prelatical  principle 
contrary  to  that  freedom.  We  haye  liberty  to  worship  God  in 
the  plainest  building  of  clap-boards  or  in  an  elegant  structure 
like  this — to  preach  in  short  gowns  or  long  gowns,  in  black 
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gowns  or  white  gowns,  or  no  gown  at  all.  [Laughter.]  We 
have  liberty  if  we  cannot  pray  without  a  hook,  to  have  a  book. 
If  a  naan  cannot  walk  without  crutches,  let  him  walk  with  them, 
and  God  help  and  bless  him  in  doing  it.  But  do  not  require  men 
who  have  two  good  sound  limbs  to  use  crutches.  His  chief  ob- 
jection to  Episcopacy,  as  to  forms,  is  this  intolerable  rigidity — a 
certain  set  of  prayers,  a  certain  dress,  etc.  If  rain  is  wanted, 
I  must  not  pray  for  it  till  a  form  is  prepared  for  me.  If  we 
were  in  a  storm  on  the  great  deep,  and  had  no  prayer-book,  we 
could  not  pray  canonically.  He  meant  no  disrespect  to  those 
who  pray  in  that  way,  but  gloried  in  our  liberty.  We  have  a 
Directory  for  worship — not  Fo7'ms.  Let  us  never  change  it.  But 
if  my  dear  friend  wishes  to  respond  "Amen"  at  the  close  of 
prayer,  what  is  to  hinder  ?  The  desire  for  forms  in  our*  Church 
is  growing,  and  another  thing  is  growing,  and  some  how  the  two 
generally  grow  together,  viz.,  the  tendency  to  an  unspiritual 
Christianity — conformity  to  the  world  and  formal  worship  in  the 
house  of  God.  He  entreated  his  brethren  to  resist  this  ten- 
dency, by  lifting  up  the  magnificent  free  Presbyterian  worship 
to  that  glorious  character  which  can  be  given  to  it.  Let  us 
study  our  prayers  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  our  sermons. 
Let  us  make  the  singing  what  God  designed  it  to  be.  Every 
family  ought  to  teach  their  children  the  hymns  and  tunes  of  the 
house  of  God.  The  songs  of  Zion  should  be  substituted  for  the 
dance  when  Christian  worshippers  come  together,  socially,  and 
the  evening  be  spent  in  singing  Old  Hundred,  and  Cranbrook, 
and  the  sublime  songs  which  God's  people  have  sung  for  thou- 
sands of  years.  Thus  would  our  worship  assume  a  splendor  and 
attractiveness  such  as  would  make  all  mere  forms  seem  like 
worthless  straw.  And  so  the  reading  of  the  Bible  ought  to  be 
made  a  study  by  all  ministers.  Men  would  go  as  far  to  hear  the 
elder  Dr.  Mason  read  a  chapter,  as  to  hear  most  men  preach  a 
sermon.  Let  such  improvements  be  made  in  our  modes  of  con- 
ducting public  worship,  and  we  shall  have  no  need  of  such  a 
measure  as  my  respected  friend  has  proposed. 

Dr.  Plumer — The  Reformed   Churches  (all  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  the  Continent  were  called  Reformed)  all  started 
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with  liturgies.     Their  ministry  was  often  feeble,  and  the  exer- 
cises confined  to  prayer,  reading  the  word,  and  a  simple  exhor- 
tation.    These  old  forms  were  taken  up  by  our  brethren  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal   Church  and  made  the  net  and  woof  of 
their  liturgy.     They  were  taken  from  Presbyterians  and  made 
obligatory.     Meantime  the  Reformed  Churches  educated  their 
ministers,  and  long  since  laid  aside  the  crutches  and  went  on 
"walking,  and  leaping,  and  praising  God."     The  controversy 
about  forms  never  ought  to  awaken  strife,  unless  men  attempt  to 
impose  them  upon  us.     If  this  Assembly  says  I  shall  not  use  a 
written  form  of  prayer  in  the  pulpit,  the  first  time  I  preach  in 
their  presence  I  will  be  sure  to  do  it !     If  they  say  I  shall  do  it, 
I  will  be  like  the  boy  John,  whose  master  was  calling  him  loudly 
and  angrily.     Said  he:  "Sir,  the  more  you  call  me  that  way,  the 
more  I  won't  answer."     [Laughter.]     We  live  in  a  time  when 
whole  sermons  are  preached  to  prove  that  our  Lord  used  a  form 
of  prayer  on   the  Cross !     A  man  in   a  stage-coach  contended 
that  there  was  not  a  single  example  of  acceptable  prayer  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament  without  a  written  form.     One  of 
the  passengers  said:  "When  Jonah  was  in  the  fish's  belly,  who 
held  the  candle  for  him  to  read  his  prayers  ?"    [Laughter.]    The 
answer  he  received  was:  "Sir,  you  must  be  either  a  wag  or  a 
Presbyterian."     A  man  was  preaching  in  the  mountains  of  Ken- 
tucky on  the  excellence  of  forms,  especially  responsive  forms,  as 
adapted  to  the  people;  and  when  he  was  done,  a  gaunt  back- 
woodsman stepped  up,  and  slapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  said : 
"Stranger,   I   like  your  doings   mighty   well!     You  give  the 
people  a  chance  to  jaw  lack!"    [Laughter.!    We  think,  sir,  we 
have  a  more  excellent  way.     We  did  walk  with  crutches  when 
we  needed  them;  but  we  have  passed  out  of  our  minority.     Here 
Dr.  Plumer  told  another  story  about  Dr.  Payson's  prayer  over 
the  dead  bodies  of  two  officers.     Why,  he  then  asked,  shut  us 
up  to  these  forms,  however  good  ?     And,  then,   another  story 
about  an  old  gentleman  telling  a  young  preacher  of  "  the  good 
things  that  were  not  in  his  sermon."     [Laughter.]     There  arc  a 
great  many  good  prayers  not  in  any  prayer-book  in  the  world, 
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except  the  Bible.     Let  our  Church  heed  its  Directory,  and  we 
shall  not  need  anything  more  in  that  line. 

Ruling  elder  Preston  said  his  resolution  did  not  ask  the  As- 
sembly to  decide  upon  the  use  of  a  liturgy.  His  was  a  different 
question,  and  being  proposed  in  a  proper  manner,  and  being  a 
serious  question,  respecting  which  a  good  many  Presbyterians 
wish  for  satisfaction,  he  thought  the  Assembly  should  return  an 
answer.  There  were  questions,  and  he  instanced  several  which 
might  be  put  to  the  Assembly,  where  it  would  have  the  right  to 
decline  answering.  But  they  were  not  like  his — questions  ot 
seriousness,  debatableness  and  conscientious  concern.  As  to  the 
last  named  of  these  three  features  of  his  question,  he  claimed 
that  divines  in  this  Assembly,  and  judges  in  this  city,  who  are 
Presbyterians,  and  many  others,  want  light  to  be  shed  on  this 
question.  The  respected  brother  from  Kentucky  said,  that 
because  this  sentiment  is  growing  he  wishes  to  put  it  down.  But 
growth  shows  life;  and  to  say  that  we  must  put  a  thing  to  death, 
must  murder  it,  just  because  it  is  growing,  strikes  me  as  a  very 
uncomely  expression.  He  proceeded  to  quote  from  the  work  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Shields,  of  Princeton,  to  show  that  many  are  dis- 
satisfied with  our  services.  Upon  his  second  and  first  points  he 
did  not  enlarge,  but  he  insisted  that  the  Assembly  was  not  pre- 
pared to  give  an  answer,  and  ought  to  refer  his  question  to  the 
next  Assembly.  The  eminent  brethren  who  had  spoken,  had 
refrained  from  showing  any  full  preparation  on  this  subject — any 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  history  of  liturgies.  He  himself 
was  not  prepared  to  vote ;  did  not  know  enough  about  the  question. 
He  went  into  a  considerable  argument,  to  prove  that  worship 
must  have  flexibility,  because  intended  for  men  under  all  con- 
ditions of  society;  and  he  proceeded  to  urge  that  forms  had  been 
used  by  the  Primitive  and  by  the  Reformed  Churches.  Not 
only  the  weak,  but  the  strong,  like  Knox  and  Calvin  and 
Zwingle,  used  forms.  He  protested,  in  concluding,  that  he  bad 
no  sympathy  with  those  who  needlessly  and  unseasonably  took 
occasion  to  assail  the  Episcopal  Church  either  of  England  or 
America.     He  preferred  his  own  Church;  but  he  loved  theirs. 
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too,  and  never  could  treat  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  with 
scorn  or  levity. 

Dr.  S.  R.  Wilson  pleaded  to  the  charge  of  murder,  that  there 
was  certainly  in  his  heart  no  malice  aforethought;  and  that 
sometimes  instantaneous  murder  ought  to  he  used  to  stop  growth 
whether  vegetable  or  animal.  His  mother  always  had  him,  when 
he  was  a  boy,  murder  all  the  docks  that  came  up  in  her  garden. 
As  to  assailing  the  Episcopal  Church,  he  said,  we  stand  on  the 
defensive,  and  have  always  so  stood  from  the  very  beginning. 
They  give  us  over  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God.  They 
deny  the  validity  of  our  ordinances.  They  unchurch  everybody 
who  will  not  wear  the  same  yoke  with  themselves.  I  have  no 
controversy  with  Episcopalians.  But  when  I  am  asked  to  take 
one  step — a  very  insidious  step  too,  however  sharp  the  logic 
that  is  used  to  prove  it  no  step  at  all — to  draw  us  from  our 
primitive  simplicity,  I  must  resist  the  beginnings. 

And  now  I  take  issue  squarely  with  my  friend  as  to  the  Primi- 
tive Church  using  forms.  If  there  is  one  thing  which  can  be 
proved  in  regard  to  the  Church  for  the  first  two  hundred  years, 
it  is  that  she  did  not  use  forms  of  prayer.  Praying  by  book 
came  in  when  ignorance  and  darkness  came  in.  The  gentleman 
wishes  a  direct  answer.  Let  us  decline  even  to  commit,  and  that 
will  be,  I  suppose,  a  direct  answer.  We  wont  entertain  your 
question.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  dispute  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.     Let  us  say  no,  to  that  paper,  and  it  is  settled. 

Ruling  elder  Preston  made  a  brief  reply,  averring  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  charge  the  brethren  with  any  unseemly  attack  on 
other  churches,  but  only  to  express  his  own  feelings  of  charity. 
Nor  did  he  mean  to  say  that  the  Primitive  Church  used  forms  of 
prayer,  but  that  she  repeated  the  apostles'  creed,  and  forms  of 
confession  and  supplication,  of  baptism  and  the  like.  He  stood 
ready  to  be  corrected  by  Dr.  Wilson,  who  of  course  was  better 
acquainted  with  the  history. 

The  vote  stood:  Yeas,  5;  nays,  102;  non  liquet,  1.  This 
last  vote,  given  by  the  writer  of  this  Review,  was  not  intended 
to  imply  any  doubts  in  his  mind,  either  upon  the  subject  matter 
or  the  course  proper  to  be  pursued  by  the  Assembly ;  but  he 
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asked  to  be  excused  from  voting,  on  the  ground  that  neither  yes 
nor  no  would  fairly  express  his  attitude,  which  he  had  not  had 
the   opportunity   to  set   forth.     The   Assembly,  it   cannot   be 
doubted,  was  right  in  declining  to  appoint  the  Committee  which 
was  asked  for.     That  would  have  been  to   indicate,  that  the 
matter  was,  as  Dr.  Wilson  very  properly  said, — "not  a  matter 
of  dispute   in   the  Presbyterian   Church."     It   would  perhaps 
have   been   to   give  some   room  for  the   slander,  that    we  are 
about  to  abandon  our  position  as  a  Church  on  the  question  of 
liturgies.     But  whilst  it  was  quite  right  to  refuse  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  next  Assembly,  there  could  have  been,  it  appears 
to  us,  no  objection  to  a  committee  appointed  to  give  at  that  very 
Assembly  a  suitable  reply  in  some  fulness,  to  a  perfectly  fair 
question.     We   had  no   sympathy  at   all   with    the  idea  that, 
because  it  came  from  a  ruling  elder  who  represents  the  people, 
the  question   must  needs   be  entertained.     Ruling   elders  are 
indeed  the  more  immediate  representatives  of  the  people;  but 
ministers  are  just  as  truly  their  representatives  also,  else  would 
they  have  no  right  to  sit  in  these  representative  assemblies.    But 
the  question  was  a  fair  one,  whether  from  the  one  or  the  other 
class  of  representatives.     And  it  was  certainly  set  before  the 
body  both  modestly  and  respectfully,  as  well  as  ably.     It  was  a 
fair  question,  because  unquestionably  there  is  ground  for  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  manner  in  which  our  ministers  often  lead  the 
public  devotions  of  the  sanctuary.     The  prayers  in  which  the 
congregation  are  called  to  join  are  frequently  bald   and  jejune 
in  the  extreme;  and  no  honest  desire  to  have  them  improved,  is 
to  be  reprobated.     It  was  also  a  fair  question,  because  it  indi- 
cated the  wish  to  do  nothing  that  might  tend  to  destroy  uni- 
formity in  our  modes  of  worship.     Mr.  Preston  proposed  to  our 
highest  court,  in  open  day,  the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  a 
few  forms  of  prayer  for  optional  use — he  did  not  first  use  bis 
influence  to  introduce  them  into  the  congregation  of  which  he  is  a 
ruler.     He  seemed  to  think  the  General  Assembly  of  the  whole 
Church  was  to  be  consulted  before  the  slightest  change  should  be 
made  in  our  modes  of  worship.  Many  Presbyterians  in  good  health 
allow  themselves,  as  he  remarked,  to  sit  in  time  of  public  prayer; 
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one  of  our  ministers  was  reported  to  this  very  Assembly  as  bap- 
tizing by  immersion,  for  which  our  standards  make  no  provision ; 
in  Dr.  Reid's  church,  where  the  Assembly  met,  the  congregation 
(and  the  Assembly  with  them)  would  stand  during  singing. 
None  of  these  are  our  Presbyterian  ways.  Mr.  Preston  was 
told,  by  Dr.  Wilson,  that  he  was  free  to  cry  out,  Amen  !  when- 
ever he  desired  it ;  that  if  he  could  not  pray  without  a  book,  he 
was  at  liberty  to  have  a  book.  Dr.  Plumer  declared,  if  the  As- 
sembly should  say  he  ought  not  to  use  a  written  form  in  the 
pulpit,  the  first  time  he  should  preach  in  their  presence  he  would 
be  sure  to  do  it.  Now  the  answer  to  all  this  is,  that  in  a  certain 
true  sense,  and  to  a  certain  proper  degree,  whatever  forms  our 
Church  appoints,  we  ought  to  accept  and  observe,  because  uni- 
formity and  order  are  decent  and  right.  Thus  it  would  be  neither 
seemly  nor  proper  for  any  particular  minister  and  church  to  read 
prayers  or  practise  responses.  And  seeing  that  Mr.  Preston 
asked  for  light  and  instruction  from  the  Assembly  upon  an  im- 
portant question  of  order,  it  was,  we  think,  a  very  proper 
occasion  to  set  forth  in  moderation,  and  with  firmness,  our  Pres- 
byterian doctrine  concerning  liturgies.  Such  a  disposition  of 
the  matter  would  have  strengthened  our  position,  both  with  those 
who  are  inside  and  with  those  who  are  outside  of  our  body.  We 
are  constrained  to  remark,  that  such  could  not  be  the  effect  of 
much  which  was  said  in  the  debate.  For  example:  Dr.  Wilson 
made  a  very  powerful  eulogium  of  the  "magnificent,  free  Pres- 
byterian worship,"  and  pointed  out  the  way  in  which  it  might 
easily  be  made  "to  assume  a  splendor  and  attractiveness  which 
would  make  all  mere  forms  seem  like  worthless  straw;"  but  he 
marred  the  effect  of  it  by  the  charge,  that  forms  of  prayer  tend 
to  an  unspiritual  Christianity,  and  that  this  was  an  effort  to  in- 
troduce prelacy,  in  the  way  of  destroying  the  freedom  of  worship 
amongst  us,  requiring  men  who  have  two  sound  limbs  to  use 
crutches;  and  that  it  was  also  an  insidious  step  to  draw  us  away 
from  our  primitive  simplicity.  And  Dr.  Plumer  began  with  the 
statement,  which  was  news  to  us,  that  our  brethren  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  got  their  forms  in  the  beginning  from 
Presbyterians;  and  then  went  on  to  tell  his  stories  of  the  hoy 
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John,  who,  the  more  his  master  called  him  loudly  and  angrily, 
the  more  he  would  not  answer;  of  Jonah  reading  prayers  hy 
candle-light  in  the  fish's  belly ;  and  of  the  Kentucky  backwoods- 
man, who  approved  of  the  liturgy,  because  it  gave  the  people  a 
chance  to  jaw  hack  !  ! 

It  never  was  the  Presbyterian  doctrine  that  forms  of  prayer 
are  unlawful  in  public  worship.     This,  every  standard  writer  of 
our  order  will  be  found  to  declare.     Even  John  Owen,  the 
Puritan,  who  wrote  so  powerfully  and  convincingly  against  the 
Church's  right  to  impose  forms,  is  very  clear  in  admitting  that 
they  may  be  lawfully  used.     The  points  which  Owen  urges  with 
greatest  power  are:  I.,  that  in  and  by  the  additions  made  unto 
the  first  received  forms,  the  superstitious  and  corrupt  doctrines 
of  the  apostacy  were  insinuated  into  the  worship  of  the  Church; 
and  that  it  had  been  utterly  impossible  that  an  idolatrous  worship 
should  have  been  introduced,  had  not  the  opinion  of  the  neces- 
sity of  devised  forms  of  prayer  been  first  universally  received; 
for  had  all  Churches  continued  in  the  liberty  wherein  they  were 
placed  and  left  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  this 
monster  of  the  mass,  devouring  souls  and  drinking  blood,  had 
never  been  conceived  and  brought  forth,  at   least  not  nourished 
into  that  terrible  form  and  power  it  acquired ;  and  II.,  that  the 
provision  made  by  the  Lord  for  the  discharge  of  the  whole  work 
of  the  ministry,  in  the  administration  of  ordinances  for  the  edi- 
fication of  his  Church,  is  his  bestowing  gifts  on  men  rightly 
called  to  the  ministry,  enabling  them  unto  that  work,  which  gifts 
they   are  to   exercise  therein;   and  that  the  providing  by  the 
Church  of  certain  fixed  forms  of  prober  i^  be  precisely  read  and 
pronounced,  is  inconsistent  with  this  provision  which  Christ  has 
made.     But  Owen  never  thought  of  maintaining,  that  forms  of 
prayer  are  absolutely  sinful,  that  is,  unlawful  in  themselves,  or 
that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  liberty  to  have  a  few  forms  for 
optional  use.     Indeed  Bannerman  quotes  as  follows  from  Ed- 
wards, who  wrote  the  Antapologia,  (London,  1644,)  and  was  *'an 
eminent  and  learned  Presbyterian  theologian":  "And  I  chal- 
lenge you,  in  all  your  reading,  to  name  one  divine  of  note,  and 
orthodox,  that  ever  held  set  forms  of  prayer  prescribed  unlawful, 
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excepting  only  Independents."     For,  how  could  Presbyterians 
deny  that  forms  are  lawful,  since  our  Saviour  gave  us  a  form  of 
prayer  ?     And  how  could  they  deny  the  lawfulness  of  forms  in 
prayer,  when  they  constantly  make  use  of  forms  in  praise,  and 
when  confessedly  the  old  and  familiar  psalm  or  hymn  which  has 
been  sung  a  thousand  times  over,  is  just  for  that  very  reason 
preferred  to  the  new  and  unfamiliar,  which  time  and  oft-repeated 
use,  and  sacred  and  tender  associations  of  thought  and  feeling, 
have  never  consecrated  ?     There  is,  therefore,  in  our  nature  a 
foundation  for  the  use  of  forms  of  devotion.     Every  minister 
employs  more  or  less  of  certain  forms  of  prayer  in  the  pulpit, 
just  as  every  believer  does  in  the  closet.     It  is  not  correct  there- 
fore to  say,  that  forms  of  prayer  necessarily  lead  to  unspiritu- 
ality  of  mind,  any  more  than  it  is  to  say,  that  the  non-use  of 
forms  necessarily  leads  to  what  our  Directory  calls  "mean,  ir- 
regular, extravagant  effusions"  which  " disgrace  that  important 
service."     It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  constant  use  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  has  led  to  the  driest  formalism,  and  even  the 
grossest  superstition  in  many  of  the  English  parishes;  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  wildest  fanaticism  rejoices  in  its  freedom 
of  prayer  by  the  Spirit,  and  without  a  book.     Truth  lies  here  as 
elsewhere   in   the   middle.     There  is  nothing  objectionable,  in 
themselves  considered,   in    the  chanting   of  the  Te  Deum,  in 
responses  by  the  people,  or  in  the  congregation's  repeating  aloud 
the  Lord's  prayer — but  they  are  not  our  way,  nor  were  they  the 
way  of  our  fathers,  nor  yet  of  the  apostles.     And  inasmuch  as 
the  tendency  of  our  times  is  ritualistic,  we  must  therefore  the 
more  watchfully  maintain   our   own  simplicity.     The  Episcopal 
Churches  are  in  many  cases  leading  people  Romewards,  with 
their  worship   turned  into   a   mere  musical  entertainment,  and 
other  denominations  are  following  in  this  downward  course,  and 
therefore  we  must  all   the  more  steadfastly  stand  in  our  lot. 
Corruption  of  worship  is  one  chief  sin  of  this  period.     Our  own 
Church  is  not  free  from  it  in  different  forms,  and  there  will  have 
to  be  a  great  controversy  in  her  bosom  yet  upon  this  subject. 
We  hold  that  there  are  three  things  which  have  divine  right,  viz., 
the  doctrine,  the  government,  and  the  worship  of  the  Church  of 
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Christ,  unto  which  nothing  is  to  be  added,  nor  from  them  any 
thing  taken  away  by  man.  Mr.  Preston's  proposition  is  just  a 
sign  of  the  times.  We  wish  the  Assembly  had  dealt  with  it  less 
summarily  and  furnished  a  full  and  scriptural  deliverance  on  the 
subject. 

SUSTENTATION. 

The  report  was  presented  on  the  second  day.  With  a  single 
exception,  all  the  Presbyteries  (not  including  Kentucky)  are  now 
heartily  united  in  the  scheme.  The  work  at  first  had  three  de- 
partments, viz.,  aid  to  feeble  churches,  assistance  in  the  work  of 
missions,  and  repairs  of  church  buildings.  For  these  three 
objects  but  one  collection  was  made  each  year,  and  it  never  was 
adequate.  In  1868,  was  inaugurated  the  Invalid  fund  for  super- 
annuated ministers  and  the  families  of  deceased  ones,  for  which 
a  separate  collection  was  ordered.  Then,  in  1871,  a  collection 
was  ordered  for  missions,  but  the  time  for  it  should  have  been 
September,  and  not  April,  which  would  give  one  general  collec- 
tion for  every  alternate  month  of  the  year.  The  Committee 
have  charge  also  of  the  Relief  fund,  which  makes  five  depart- 
ments and  four  funds  in  their  hands.  The  Northern  Church  has 
five  separate  committees,  and  five  sets  of  Executive  officers  to  do 
the  same  work. 

There  is  some  progress  reported  towards  bringing  up  the 
salary  of  every  laboring  minister  to  $800  as  the  minimum.  The 
Committee  have  been  able  to  do  little  in  aiding  church  erection. 
The  Invalid  fund  has  aided  eighty-eight  families.  The  Relief 
fund  scheme  has  been  put  into  operation.  Two  Committees  of 
Investment  for  it  were  asked  for,  one  to  be  placed  at  Baltimore 
and  one  at  Augusta. 

After  presenting  this  report.  Dr.  Jno.  Leighton  Wilson  said, 
four  years  ago  the  Assembly  at  Baltimore  declined  to  make  any 
changes  in  the  management  of  Sustentation  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, which  had  been  joined  together.  But  the  time  had  now 
come  when  some  change  was  absolutely  necessary.  He  had 
travelled  last  winter  more  than  eight  thousand  miles  in  the  in- 
terest of  Foreign  Missions,  and  of  course  his  office  was  necessa- 
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rily  vacated  for  a  considerable  period.  As  Dr.  Woodrow  would 
decline  reappointment  as  Treasurer,  it  appeared  to  Dr.  Wilson  that 
there  should  be  appointed  a  coordinate  Secretary,  who  should  act 
also  as  Treasurer,  or  else  the  Assembly  should  separate  the  two 
Committees,  and  have  for  each  a  Secretary,  who  should  also,  for 
economy,  act  as  Treasurer.  The  Committee  had  no  suggestion 
to  offer,  but  would  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  any  measure  the  As- 
sembly might  adopt. 

This  question  was  referred  by  the  Assembly  jointly  to  its  two 
Committees  on  Sustentation  and  Foreign  Missions,  for  them  to 
consider  together.  Upon  the  report  of  the  Committee  subse- 
quently made,  the  Assembly  resolved  to  change  the  collection  for 
evangelistic  missions  to  September,  to  authorise  the  Executive 
Committee  to  appoint  the  two  Investing  Committees  for  the 
Relief  fund,  and  declined,  for  the  present,  to  separate  the  Com- 
mittees of  Sustentation  and  Foreign  Missions.  This  last  ques- 
tion was  debated  by  Messrs.  Smylie,  Flinn,  Evans,  Blanton,  and 
J.  D.  Anderson. 

CO-ORDINATE   SECRETARY. 

Rev.  Dr.  C.  A.  Stillman,  of  Ala.,  and  Rev.  Richard  Mcllwaine, 
of  Virginia,  were  nominated,  and  the  latter  was  elected  by  a 
large  majority.  Dr.  Stillman's  brethren  from  Alabama  were  ex- 
ceedingly earnest  in  opposing  his  election,  on  the  ground  that  he 
could  not  be  spared  from  the  work  in  their  Synod. 


DR.  WOODROW  S    RESIGNATION. 

The  Committee  to  whom  this  matter  was  referred,  reported 
through  Dr.  Armstrong  the  acceptance  of  the  same,  with  ex- 
pressions of  the  Church's  sense  of  the  great  value  of  his 
services,  and  her  earnest  desires  for  his  complete  restoration  to 
health. 

FOREIGN   MISSIONS. 

The  whole  missionary  force  consists  of  thirty-six  laborers — 
fourteen  of  these  are  ordained  ministers,  of  whom  four  are 
natives  of  the  lands  in  which  they  preach.     The  contributions 
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for  the  year  amounted  to  more  than  forty  seven  thousand  dollars— 
an  advance  upon  the  previous  year  of  more  than  seventy  per 
cent. 

The  Assembly  resolved,  that  it  was  necessary  the  Church 
should  aim  to  raise  this  year  for  this  cause  not  less  than  sixty 
thousand  dollars. 

PUBLICATION. 

The  contributions  of  the  year  to  this  cause  have  been  over 
eight  thousand  dollars,  and  the  Endowment  fund  now  amounts 
to  thirty-five  thousand.  A  variety  of  recommendations  to  the 
Committee  were  passed  by  the  Assembly.  The  attention  of  all 
the  Presbyteries,  which  have  not  contributed  their  quota  to  the 
Endowment  fund,  is  called  again  to  that  matter  by  the  Assembly. 

There  was  a  long  and  able  and  most  interesting  debate  on  the 
question  of  the  removal  of  the  Committee  of  Publication  to 
Nashville,  from  which  city  had  come  an  offer  of  forty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  endowment  of  the  Committee,  if  placed  there. 
But  we  quite  despair  of  being  able  to  condense  the  speeches 
made  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  McNeilly  and  Price  for,  and  of  Dr. 
Baird  against,  removal.  They  are  too  full  of  items  which  may 
not  be  omitted.  Mr.  McNeilly  very  clearly  presented  Nashville 
in  all  its  adaptedness  to  be  a  great  publishing  centre,  disavowing 
all  sectional  feelings  or  any  fear  of  centralisation  in  the  Church. 
Dr.  Baird  proclaimed  himself  a  southwestern  man;  but  there 
was  a  great  question  of  principle  to  be  settled.  Our  Church 
cannot  go  into  any  mere  secular  business  to  make  money,  but  is 
only  to  use  money  as  an  instrument  for  sending  the  gospel 
abroad.  Dr.  Thornwell,  in  the  Assembly  at  Augusta,  had  stated 
the  great  principles  which  underlie  this  subject,  and  marked  out 
where  the  duty  of  the  Church  began  and  where  it  ended.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Committee  does  all  its  work  by  contract.  And 
centrality  has  therefore  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  New 
York  is  the  best  place  for  distribution  on  this  Continent;  but  in 
the  bounds  of  our  own  Church  there  is  none  better  than  Rich- 
mond. At  this  point  Dr.  Baird  presented  many  interesting  details. 
The  result  of  the  debate  was,  that  the  Assembly  continues  the 
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Committee  at  Richmond,  but  voted  special  thanks  to  the  citizens 
of  Nashville  for  their  generous  offers. 

EDUCATION. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  were  nearly  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
and  130  students  had  been  assisted.  Officers'  salaries  were 
charged  altogether  to  the  Publication  cause,  because  it  was 
believed  it  could  best  surmount  its  difficulties.  The  Assembly 
approved  of  this  arrangement.  Mr.  Tadlock,  chairman  of  the 
Standing  Committee,  urged  the  necessity  of  aiding  young  men 
who  seek  the  ministry.  They  are  usually  poor,  and  either  they 
must  be  aided,  or  we  must  lower  the  standard  of  preparation. 
But  this  is  no  time  to  lower  our  standard,  when  there  is  so  much 
scientific  infidelity  demanding  the  best  possible  education  for  the 
defenders  of  the  truth.  Another  popular  error,  is  to  undervalue 
the  contributions  of  the  poor  to  this  cause.  The  opportunity  of 
giving  should  be  oifered  to  all,  and  then  there  would  be  no  lack. 

PLACE  OP  NEXT  ASSEMBLY. 

Invitations  were  received  from  New  Orleans,  Little  Rock, 
Savannah,  and  Jackson,  Tenn.     Little  Rock  was  chosen. 

DAY    OF    HUMILIATION. 

In  response  to  an  overture  from  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina, 
the  third  Thursday  of  November  was  appointed  to  be  a  day  of 
special  thanksgiving  to  God  for  his  mercies  to  us  as  a  Church, 
and  of  humiliation  and  earnest  supplication  for  an  outpouring  of 
his  Spirit  on  all  our  pastors  and  congregations. 

BAPTISM    BY   IMMERSION. 

Certain  members  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lexington,  requested 
from  the  Assembly  an  answer  to  the  question,  whether  it  is 
proper  for  ministers  in  our  Church  to  administer  baptism  by  im- 
mersion ?  The  Assembly  replied,  that  for  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter to  baptize  by  immersion,  is  such  a  departure  from  the  ways 
approved  in  our  Standards  as  should  be  discouraged. 
VOL.  xxiiTm  no.  4. — 2. 
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STATED   SUPPLIES. 

To  an  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  South  Alabama,  touch- 
ing this  relation,  and  urging  the  formation  of  the  pastoral  re- 
lation wherever  practicable,  Dr.  Plumer  reported  from  the 
Committee  of  Bills  and  Overtures  this  answer,  that  the  Presby- 
teries are  all  using  commendable  diligence  in  this  matter,  and 
that  the  plan  of  stated  supplies  is  in  many  cases  the  only  thing 
to  save  a  church  from  extinction. 

Rev.  Mr.  Boggs  questioned  whether  many  Presbyteries  are 
using  commendable  diligence.  Of  our  860  ministers,  but  345 
are  pastors,  so  that  515  are  stated  supplies  or  otherwise  engaged. 
Under  this  system  the  Presbyteries  are  losing  their  control  over 
ministers  and  churches. 

Rev.  Mr.  Matthews  said  no  action  of  ours  can  reach  the  evil. 
If  the  Presbyteries  will  not  allow  the  feeble  churches  to  be  sup- 
plied, our  Presbyterianism  must  be  circumscribed  to  the  three 
hundred  and  odd  pastors. 

Mr.  Boggs — Weak  churches  must  be  grouped  together  under 
a  pastor  or  evangelist,  in  conformity  with  the  Book.  If  the  Book 
is  right  we  should  try  to  live  by  it.  If  it  is  wrong  we  should 
change  it. 

Rev.  Mr.  Price  said  this  system  is  working  great  evil.  Some 
States  make  divorce  easy,  and  people  are  quick  to  marry  in  those 
States,  because  the  contract  can  easily  be  dissolved.  There  is 
some  squinting  in  this  direction  among  our  churches. 

Ruling  elder  McGregor  said  another  evil  is,  that  whilst  the 
Assembly  enjoins  the  grouping  of  feeble  churches,  the  stated 
supply  takes  two  or  three  of  the  best  of  them,  and  the  rest  have 
to  shift  for  themselves.  Another  is,  the  stated  supply  will  live 
at  a  distance  and  do  no  pastoral  labor,  and  so  it  ends  generally  in 
the  church  dying  out. 

Dr.  Hendrick  said  our  duty  is  as  plain  as  it  can  be  made. 
Take  any  Presbytery  you  please  and  you  will  find  that  the 
stated  supplies  are  missionaries.  When  a  missionary  supplies  a 
number  of  feeble  churches  once  a  month,  he  is  put  down  as  a 
stated  supply.  We  must  follow  providence.  If  Presbyterianism 
is  the  true  system  it  must  be  flexible.  , 
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Dr.  Plumer — The  Southern  Church,  after  the  war,  had  one 
hundred  ministers  less  than  she  had  before.  She  has  been  losing 
an  average  of  ten  ministers  every  year,  until  last  year.  So  that 
we  had  a  year  ago  one  hundred  and  fifty  ministers  less  than  ifti- 
1861.  God,  who  makes  ministers,  stirred  up  the  people  to  pray, 
and  last  ypar  we  gained  seventeen.  This  year  the  gain  may  be 
more.  The  most  eflBcient  laborer,  perhaps,  in  my  Presbytery,  i», 
stated  supply  to  two  churches,  and  evangelist  to  four  or  five 
more.  It  is  God  who  has  put  us  into  these  straits;  let  us  do  the 
best  we  can  ;  and  the  best  we  can  do,  is  to  strengthen  the  hand» 
of  these  faithful  and  hard-working  men. 

Rev.  Mr.  Price  thought  these  pathetic  appeals  out  of  place, 
where  a  brother  sticks  to  his  farm  year  after  year,  and  a  church 
is  content  to  give  him  a  pittance  for  half  his  time,  and  expects 
him  to  live  by  secular  employment.  These  brethren  and 
churches  need  to  be  touched  with  the  finger  of  ecclesiastical 
power.  He  had  seen  a  little  discipline  result  in  great  benefit  to 
such  brethren  and  such  churches. 

Dr.  S.  R.  Wilson  said  the  subject  is  many-sided  and  beset  with 
diflficulties.  He  agreed  with  Dr.  Hendrick  in  the  general  view 
he  had  presented.  But  much  of  the  diflSculty  arises  out  of  the 
facility  with  which  Presbyteries  dissolve  the  pastoral  relation. 
His  venerated  father  had  been  stated  supply  for  twenty-seven 
years  to  the  same  church,  and  he  had  himself  felt  a  hesitation 
whether  he  would  not  prefer  to  be  one,  lest  should  he  ever  be 
compelled,  particularly  from  pecuniary  considerations,  to  ask  for 
a  dissolution,  he  should  have  the  Presbytery  simply  say  to  him, 
and  his  church  consenting,  "As  you  agree  to  be  divorced,  be 
divorced."     The  Committee's  report  was  adopted. 


TW^O  YEARS    SERVICE  BY  LICENTIATES. 

The  Presbytery  of  Nashville  asked  the  Assembly  to  take  the 
necessary  steps,  to  have  it  made  our  rule  that  no  licentiate,  ia 
ordinary  cases,  be  settled,  until  he  shall  have  spent  two  years  ia 
itinerant  missionary  labor.  Dr.  Plumer,  from  the  Committee. of 
Bills  and  Overtures,  recommended  the  rejection  of  the  proposal 
for  reasons  given.     Rev.  Mr.   McNeilly  presented  a  minority 
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report,  recommending  that  the  rule  be  sent  down  to  the  Presby- 
teries for  their  action.  He  urged  the  necessity  of  it  from  the 
difficulty  there  was  of  obtaining  the  needful  supply  of  missionary 
labor.  Our  young  men  get  settled  as  pastors  as  soon  as  they 
are  licensed.  The  Presbytery  of  Nashville  urges  that  such  a 
rule  will  furnish  a  regular  supply  of  the  kind  of  labor  needed ; 
will  afford  to  our  young  men,  after  a  long  course  of  study,  the 
physical  training  they  need;  will  give  them  freedom  and  power 
in  extemporaneous  speech;  also  a  knowledge  of  men  and  things; 
will  give  the  churches  remote  from  seminaries  a  better  chance, 
and  put  the  young  men  more  completely  under  the  direction  of 
their  Presbyteries;  and,  finally,  will  restore  the  mode  in  which 
our  Church  was  extended  in  the  days  of  our  fathers. 

Dr.  Plumer  said  this  measure  could  not  help  the  Presbytery 
of  Nashville,  because  each  of  our  Presbyteries  is  in  need  of 
more  laborers  than  it  has  or  can  get.  It  will  help  nobody,  but 
greatly  embarrass  some. 

Rev.  Mr.  McNeilly  rejoined,  urging  in  detail  the  reasons  given 
by  his  Presbytery. 

Dr.  Adger  favored  the  minority  report,  because  it  would  allow 
the  Presbyteries  to  determine  the  matter.  His  own  mind  was 
not  prepared  for  the  adoption  of  the  rule,  but  he  was  strongly 
in  favor  of  bringing  the  candidates  under  the  control  of  their 
Presbyteries,  instead  of  allowing  their  settlement  to  be  deter- 
mined as  it  often  is. 

Rev.  Mr.  Flinn  desired  light  on  two  points.  Is  the  design  of 
the  rule  to  prevent  early  marriages  of  ministers?  And  is  it  the 
design  to  compel  young  men  to  labor  two  years  for  whatever  the 
churches  may  choose  to  give  them  ?  If  so,  what  right  have  we 
to  impose  either  necessity  upon  our  candidates  ? 

Dr.  Grasty  said  the  rule  would  be  met  with  exceptions,  and 
exceptions  only,  from  the  beginning.  Secondly,  it  will  shut  us 
out  from  employing  first-class  men  just  out  of  the  Seminary  in 
special  fields  for  which  they  are  qualified.  Thirdly,  the  rule  will 
trammel  where  the  people  ought  to  have  freedom.  Fourthly, 
the  missionary  labor  wanted  cannot  be  supplied  by  young  men 
without  experience. 
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Dr.  Plumer  said  there  was  another  objection.  This  proposal 
will  keep  our  churches  agitated  twelve  months  about  this  funda- 
mental principle.  It  is  a  great  injury  to  any  Church  to  be  con- 
tinually agitated  about  principles  which  have  been  settled  from 
the  days  of  our  fathers.  Another  objection :  One  of  the  great- 
est curses  of  a  revolutionary  state  in  the  Commonwealth  or  in 
the  Church  is,  that  a  multitude  of  dead-letter  resolves  are 
passed.  Bypassing  this  rule,  we  shall  have  our  Constitution 
altered  and  a  dead  letter  in  our  fundamental  law.  The  rule  is 
not  practicable.     The  report  of  the  majority  was  adopted. 

REVISION  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  DISCIPLINE. 

On  the  third  day  (Saturday)  Dr.  Adger  presented  a  report 
from  the  Committee  of  Revision,  which  was  made  the  order  of 
the  day  for  Tuesday,  at  one  o'clock,  but  was  afterwards  post- 
poned until  the  sixth  day,  Wednesday.  The  report  was  as 
follows : 

The  General  Assembly  at  Louisville  having  referred  to  the 
original  Committee  on  Revision  all  the  proposed  amendments  by 
the  Presbyteries  sent  up  to  that  body,  to  be  examined  and  incor- 
porated in  the  New  Book  according  to  the  mind  of  the  majority 
in  the  Church  as  therein  indicated,  which  in  its  amended  form 
should  be  reported  back  to  the  Assembly;  that  Committee  have 
discharged  the  duty  imposed  on  them  to  the  best  of  their  ability 
and  would  submit  the  following  statement. 

Of  the  fifty-five  Presbyteries  on -the  roll  of  the  Assembly  in 
1870,  returns  were  received  from  forty-nine.  Upon  a  deliberate 
and  careful  examination  of  these  papers  we  find  that  seven 
Presbyteries  expressed  decided  disapprobation  of  the  Revised 
Book,  viz.:  Fayetteville,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Montgomery, 
North  Mississippi,  Tombeckbee,  and  Transylvania. 

Two  Presbyteries  expressed  general  disapproval  'with  appro- 
bation of  some  portions  of  the  Revision.  These  are  Muhlen- 
burg  and  Atlanta.  The  former  considered  the  time  unauspicious 
and  rejected  the  Book  as  a  whole,  but  expressly  commends  two 
portions  of  it.  The  latter  declined  to  adopt  as  a  whole,  but  ex- 
pressed approbation  of  nineteen  important  items. 

Eleven  Presbyteries  declared  their  inability  at  that  time  from 
one  cause  or  another  to  give  an  intelligent,  harmonious  or  decided 
vote,  and  therefore  postponed  the  matter.     These  were  Bethel, 
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Brazos,  Central  Mississippi,  Central  Texas,  Harmony,  Macon, 
North  Alabama,  Orange,  Paducah,  South  Alabama,  and  West 
Lexington.  Three  of  these  eleven,  viz. :  Bethel,  Harmony,  and 
Orange,  were  very  strong  in  their  expressions  of  desire  to  have 
the  revision  continued  and  the  book  divided  into  portions,  so  that 
the  Presbyteries  might  have  full  opportunity  to  examine  it  before 
any  decision. 

The  remaining  tiventy-niiie^  viz.:  Abingdon,  Arkansas,  Augusta, 
Charleston,  Central  Ohio,  Cherokee,  Concord,  East  Hanover, 
Eastern  Texas,  Florida,  Greenbrier,  Holston,  Indian,  Knoxville, 
Lexington,  Mecklenburg,  Memphis,  Nashville,  New  Orleans, 
Ouachita,  Red  River,  Roanoke,  Savannah,  South  Carolina,  Tus- 
kaloosa.  Western  District,  West  Hanover,  Wilmington,  and  Win- 
chester, may  be  classed  together  as  all  favoring  the  New  Book, 
either  as  it  stands  or  as  it  might  be  made  by  further  emendation. 
Twelve  of  these  Presbyteries,  viz. :  Abingdon,  Arkansas,  Au- 
gusta, Charleston,  East  Hanover,  Greenbrier,  Lexington,  New 
Orleans,  Roanoke,  Savannah,  Tuskaloosa,  and  West  Hanover, 
devoted  very  great  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  Revision, 
and  sent  up  full  and  most  valuable  suggestions  for  its  improve- 
ment. Others  of  the  number  were  less  full  and  minute  in  their 
examination,  or  rather,  perhaps  they  found  less  to  object  to  and 
amend.  Several  of  these  twenty-nine  are  very  strong  in  their 
testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  revised  Book,  while  others  say 
nothing  in  its  favor,  but  only  labor  to  make  it  better;  but  most 
of  them  evince  a  deep  sense  of  the  necessity  of  proceeding  with 
deliberation,  and  allowing  ample  time  for  the  Presbyteries  to 
criticise  and  amend  with  a  view  to  securing  in  the  end,  if  possible, 
a  harmonious  conclusion  on  the  part  of  the  whole  Church. 

Touching  the  emendations  proposed  by  these  Presbyteries,  it 
affords  your  Committee  lively  satisfaction  to  report  that  not  one 
of  them  evinced  any  captiousness,  but  all  evidently  were  intended 
to  promote  the  acceptableness  of  the  Revision ;  and  that,  as  we 
suppose,  nine  out  of  ten  of  all  the  changes  proposed — perhaps 
we  might  say  nineteen  out  of  twenty — were  such  as  would  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  immediate  and  unquestioning  adoption  of 
every  Presbyterian.  The  Committee  cannot  say  that  they  have 
incorporated  in  the  New  Book  every  change  suggested,  because 
they  were  not  instructed  by  the  Assembly  to  accommodate  the 
Book  to  every  suggestion  which  any  one  or  two  or  three  Presby- 
teries might  make — but  to  follow,  as  well  as  they  could,  *'the 
mind  of  the  majority  in  the  Church  as  therein  indicated." 

The  result  of  the  corrections  of  these  Presbyteries  has  been 
of  course  to  make  the  Book  very  much  the  better.     They  cer- 
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tainly  have  operated  greatly  to  make  it  more  than  it  ever  was 
before  the  product,  not  of  any  one  man  or  of  any  ten  men,  but, 
in  a  very  just  sense,  of  the  whole  Church.  If  we  were  called  on 
to  say  how  many  of  our  ministers  and  elders  have  from  the 
beginning  contributed  to  bring  the  Book  to  its  present  shape  and 
.condition,  we  would  have  to  count  them,  as  we  believe,  by 
hundreds. 

The  Committee  would,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  expressed 
by  a  number  of  Presbyteries,  report  now  to  the  Assembly  for  its 
action  only  the  Rules  of  Discipline.  It  is  believed  that  that 
portion  of  the  Book  has  been  so  long  before  the  Church,  and  so 
much  discussed,  that  the  mind  of  the  whole  body  is  somewhat 
definitely  settled  concerning  it — at  least,  that  it  is  not  more  than 
the  next  fall  and  spring  Presbyteries  will  be  able  to  dispose  of. 

Your  Committee  propose  to  retain  the  Form  of  Government 
in  their  hands,  until  they  can  with  due  care  affix  to  it  the  neces- 
sary proof  texts.  In  the  meantime  the  Presbyteries  and  the 
ministers  and  elders  of  our  Church  should  have  the  privilege, 
we  conceive,  of  suggesting  any  further  emendations  which  may 
occur  to  them. 

For  the  Committee  of  Revision, 

JOHN  B.  ADGER,  Chairman. 

Dr.  Armstrong  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved^  That  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  of  Revision,  the  Book  of  Discipline,  as  reported  by 
them,  be  sent  down  to  the  Presbyteries  to  be  by  them  either 
adopted  as  it  stands,  or  to  be  further  criticised,  and  their  criti- 
cisms sent  up  to  the  next  Assembly,  as  they  may  elect. 

He  explained  that  the  proposition  was,  for  every  Presbytery 
to  adopt  or  criticise  further  as  it  might  elect.  His  Presbytery 
(East  Hanover)  was  one  of  those  which  had  carefully  examined 
the  Book  sentence  by  sentence,  and  sent  the  result  to  the  As- 
sembly. As  now  reported  by  the  Committee,  it  seemed  to  be 
greatly  modified  for  the  better.  And  it  is  now,  not  the  work  of 
one  mind,  but  of  the  Church,  which  was  one  thing  that  com- 
mended the  Book  to  him.  Dr.  Armstrong  proceeded  to  specify 
some  of  the  improvements  of  the  New  Book  upon  the  old.  One 
was,  that  the  new  defines  distinctly  the  relation  of  baptized  chil- 
dren to  the  Church  to  be  such  as  that  they  are  not  liable  to  dis- 
cipline in  the  technical  sense.     In  the  Old  Book  this  matter  is 
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not  determined.  Another  was,  that  excommunication  is  defined 
in  the  New  Book  correctly  and  scripturally.  It  is  not  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Church  to  curse.  Another  rule  of  the  New  Book 
to  be  much  commended,  relates  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  with 
a  communicating  member  who  confesses  to  the  church  session  an 
unregenerate  heart.  Under  the  Old  Book,  we  are  compelled  to 
excommunicate,  and  he  had  known  it  done.  Another  is,  the 
rule  respecting  church  members  or  ofiicers  who  neglect  to  trans- 
fer their  church  relations  upon  removal.  The  rule  is  cautious 
and  guarded.  Now  these  are  a  few,  and  only  a  few,  of  the  points 
in  which  the  New  Book  incorporates  what  has  become  the  settled 
conviction  or  practice  of  the  Church.  And  thus  it  has  made 
improvements  in  the  best  way  of  improving  Constitutions,  that 
is  the  way  of  incorporating  what  has  come  to  be  the  settled 
judgment  of  the  body.  And  Dr.  Armstrong  was  willing  on  these 
grounds  to  send  the  Book  down  to  the  Presbyteries  for  adoption 
or  for  further  emendations. 

Dr.  S.  R.  Wilson  had  a  paper  which  he  desired  to  offer.  He 
did  it  of  course  with  great  diffidence,  yet  under  a  strong  sense  of 
duty.  He  offered  it  as  a  substitute  for  the  motion  to  send  down. 
It  was  as  follows: 

The  General  Assembly  having  heard  and  considered  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  Revision,  upon  a  review  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject which  has  now  for  so  long  a  time  agitated  the  mind  of  the 
Church  and  occupied  the  attention  of  successive  Assemblies,  do 
adopt  the  following  as  their  final  minute  in  the  premises,  viz.  : 

1.  They  approve  of  the  care  and  diligence  with  which  the 
Committee  have  prosecuted  their  labors,  and  to  each  and  all  the 
members  of  said  Committee  would  express  the  thanks  of  the 
Church  for  the  assiduity  and  fidelity  with  which  they  have  dis- 
charged the  duty  laid  upon  them. 

2.  The  Assembly  expresses  no  opinion  in  regard  to  the  Rules 
of  Discipline  as  nosv  submitted  by  the  Committee,  either  as  to 
the  general  principles  or  the  details  contained  therein. 

3.  In  full  view  of  the  facts  bearing  upon  this  matter  of  the 
Revision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Church,  the  Assembly  deem 
it  inexpedient  to  send  down  to  the  Presbyteries  the  Rules  of 
Discipline  reported  by  the  Committee,  or  further  to  continue  the 
agitation  of  this  subject  in  the  Church. 
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4.  It  is  therefore,  resolved,  That  the  Revision  of  the  Form  of 
Government  and  Book  of  Discipline  be  indefinitely  postponed, 
and  that  the  Committee  of  Revision  be,  and  they  are  hereby, 
discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject. 

He  would  only  say,  in  introducing  this  paper,  that  the  As- 
sembly, he  trusted,  would  guard  themselves  against  a  misappre- 
hension likely  to  arise  from  the  phraseology  employed  more  than 
once  by  the  last  speaker.  Our  Book  is  not  the  Old  Book,  it  is 
the  Book.  There  is  no  other  Book,  and  he  thought  it  as  new 
and  as  living  as  it  has  been  ever  since  it  was  formed,  and  as 
capable  of  meeting  all  the  necessities  of  our  Church. 

Dr.  Plumer  was  truly  gratified  by  the  introduction  of  this 
paper.  lie  accorded  with  it  all,  and  very  fully  with  the  thanks 
to  the  Committee,  and  if  any  body  would  suggest  anything 
stronger,  more  courteous  and  presbyterial  toward  that  Commit- 
tee, he  would  vote  for  it. 

The  second  remark  he  had  to  make  was,  that  this  whole 
subject  of  Revision  brought  before  the  Church  the  last  ten 
years,  was  in  his  judgment  inopportune.  It  was  unfortunate. 
If  ever  a  Church  was  called  to  look  about  her  and  see  what  she 
ought  to  do,  it  is  the  Southern  Church;  but  instead  of  doing 
what  she  ought  to  do — instead  of  making  our  meetings  of  Pres- 
bytery glorious  revival  meetings,  they  are  made  meetings  for  the 
discussion  of  points  which  will  probably  never  convert  a  souL 
His  father  had  a  neighbor  who  never  made  a  good  crop,  but  at 
any  time  could  give  five  or  six  reasons  why  he  did  not.  His 
practice  was,  when  grass  was  gaining  on  the  corn,  to  go  and  make 
new  draw-bars,  or  a  new  gate,  or  new  rails,  but  not  to  get  out 
the  grass.  Our  business  is  far  different,  he  thought,  from  Con- 
stitution-making— it  is  to  keep  the  Church  from  extinction  \ 

Again,  one  of  the  most  difiicult  things  in  the  world  is  to  make 
good  fundamental  laws.  And  we  are  not  prepared  for  this  gene- 
ral ripping  up  of  our  whole  system.  We  do  not  know  what  is  to 
follow.  We  have  a  good  deal  of  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
testamentary  bequests.  He  told  a  story  of  a  man  who  had  a 
number  of  daughters,  and  two  of  them  had  married  against  his 
wishes.     He  wished  to   mark  them  with  his  disapprobation,  and 
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made  a  will  devising  to  Annie  and  Mary,  or  Sally  and  Becky, 
as  it  may  have  been,  five  hundred  dollars  each,  but  not  disposing 
of  the  rest  of  his  estate.  The  executor  paid  these  legacies,  and 
the  question  with  him  then  was  what  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the 
estate.  The  will  said  they  should  have  "so  much  and  no 
more."  The  court  instructed  him  that  the  heirs  at  law  were  the 
legitimate  children  of  the  deceased;  and  so  Anne  and  Sally  got 
their  five  hundred  dollars  each,  and  then  an  equal  share  with  the 
other  children  !  [Laughter.]  He  was  glad  they  did.  He  was 
always  glad  when  malignant  wills  were  defeated.  Here  wds  a 
fundamental  law  on  testamentary  bequests ;  but  that  man  never 
dreamed  it  would  have  this  bearing.  And  we  cannot  tell.  He 
hoped  we  would  not  tear  up  things  from  the  foundation. 

He  wished  to  say,  that  of  all  the  papers  he  had  ever  read, 
•except  the  Dictionary,  he  never  saw  one  abounding  so  much  in 
definitions.  Some  definitions  are  harder  to  understand  than  the 
original  word — as  Johnson's  definition  of  net-work.  It  was  as 
■exact  a  definition  as  ever  was  given ;  but  he  would  like  to  know 
what  good  it  had  ever  done.  So  it  was  with  some  of  these  defi- 
nitions. Why,  Moderator!  did  you  know  that,  in  the  Word  of 
God,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  there  is  not  a  single  defi- 
nition ? — not  one  !  Some  might  say  Faith  is  defined,  and  some 
Sin,  and  some  Pure  Religion,  but  those  were  descriptions  and 
not  definitions.  Now  he  was  not  prepared  to  turn  in  and  make 
an  ecclesiastical  dictionary  and  put  that  in  the  forefront  of  the 
battle.  Definitions  are  the  most  entangling  things  in  the  world. 
If  you  let  me  define  everything  I  wish  to  define  and  as  I  wish, 
I  have  got  you — I  don't  care  what  your  arguments  are. 

Another  objection  he  had  was,  that  the  Discipline  is  taken  up 
before  the  Form  of  Government — the  cart  before  the  horse. 

This  was  not  all.  Our  Book  the  people  know.  They  are 
familiar  with  it.  It  is  plain,  clear,  settled.  But  you  go  to  sea 
to  find  some  ecclesiastical  stand  where  you  may  rest  more  safely 
and  you  will  have  a  tempestuous  voyage.  Mr.  Jeff'erson  sent  a 
minister  to  France  who  could  not  speak  French.  Being  told 
that  the  First  Consul  would  probably  ask  him,  when  he  was  pre- 
sented, what  kind  of  a  passage  he  had,  he  got  ready  an  answer 
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for  that  question.  So  "when  Napoleon  came  along  and  asked 
him,  How  is  Mr.  Jefferson?  Says  he,  "Very  stormy!" 
[Laughter.]  I  think  we  shall  have  a  stormy  time  if  we  go  into 
this  business. 

This  was  not  all.  If  you  adopt  this  Discipline,  there  will  not 
be  an  ecclesiastical  lawyer  left.  No  man  will  be  able  to  tell 
what  is  the  law,  except  the  Committee  who  devised  the  New 
Book;  and  he  was  told  there  are  wonderful  divisions  amongst 
them.  Now,  though  he  was  an  ignorant  man,  he  knew  what  was 
the  Constitution  of  the  Church  to-day.  But  if  you  adopt  that 
Book,  he  should  never  attempt  to  understand  the  Constitution. 
He  could  not  do  it.     He  was  too  old. 

This  was  not  all.  This  revision  was  begun  before  the  North 
and  South  separated.     But  the  North  had  dropped  it  entirely. 

This  was  not  all.  The  Church  had  grown  under  the  Book  we 
have.  It  must  be  a  grand  old  Constitution  which  has  raised  the 
Church  with  such  rapidity. 

Nor  was  this  all.  I  forewarn  you  that  you  will  split  this 
Southern  Church'  asunder.  That  is  an  awful  result,  but  it  is  a 
certain  result.  I  tell  you  there  are  hundreds  of  people  who  will 
not  stand  it.  I  do  not  speak  this  in  the  language  of  threat.  I 
never  threaten  any  body.  I  am  merely  telling  you  what  I 
know. 

I  do  not  choose  to  go  into  particulars,  for  if  the  paper  of  Dr. 
Wilson  does  not  pass  we  shall  have  another  chance  to  discuss 
this  thing  upon  its  merits. 

The  brother  who  moved  to  send  down,  took  four  points  which 
he  said  were  improvements.  It  would  be  marvellous  if  a  book 
of  twenty-one  octavo  pages  had  not  four  good  things  in  it,  es- 
pecially when  the  Committee  had  the  old  Discipline  to  quote 
from. 

Should  Dr.  Wilson's  paper  be  accepted,  (he  thought  it  would, 
but  he  never  counted  noses,)  there  the  whole  matter  ceases  and 
this  agitation  is  at  an  end.  If  it  is  not  adopted,  we  must  take 
up  the  Book  on  its  merits  and  shall  have  a  prolonged  discussion. 

He  thanked  the  house  for  their  attention;  and  though  he  was 
"full  of  matter,"  he  would  be  like  the  old  man  who  fell  in  love 
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with  and  married  a  nice  young  lady.  He  had  but  two  teeth,  not 
opposite  each  other,  and  yet  he  was  very  fond  of  crisp  dry  toast. 
She  indulged  him;  and  as  they  were  at  tea,  he  sat  nibbling  a 
long  time  without  making  much  progress.  At  length  she  asked 
him  to  excuse  her,  and  went  to  give  out  breakfast.  Returning, 
she  found  him  still  nibbling  at  his  dry  toast.  Said  she :  "My 
dear,  are  you  not  done?"  "No,"  said  he,  "I  am  not  done,  but 
I'll  quit."  [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Adger  was  very  glad  the  discussion  was  to  be  on  just  such 
a  paper  as  his  brother  from  Louisville  had  presented — direct, 
manly  and  bold,  as  is  every  thing  from  that  quarter  of  the 
Church.  He  would  give  a  brief  history  of  the  Revision.  It 
began  in  1837  w^hen  the  Assembly  met  in  Lexington,  Kentucky. 
A  great  authority  had  just  pronounced,  that,  to  consider  the 
Discipline  before  the  Form  of  Government,  was  to  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse;  but  that  Assembly,  with  some  wise  men  on  its 
floor,  did  not  think  so.  They  began  by  referring  the  Discipline 
to  Drs.  Thornwell,  Breckinridge,  Hodge,  McGill,  and  others. 
They  reported  to  the  Assembly  in  1859  substantially  what  is 
laid  on  your  table  to-day.  It  was  drafted  by  Dr.  Thornwell.  I 
will  give  a  statement  by  him  of  the  changes  made,  and  you  can 
judge  how  true  it  is  that  they  are  fundamental  and  revo- 
lutionary. 

The  first  head  is,  "  The  Lopping  of  Redundancies^'" — that  is, 
those  parts  of  the  Book  which  he  called  its  preaching. 

The  second  is,  "  Omissions  Supplied."  The  first  specification 
is,  the  more  exact  definition  of  offences  and  their  more  complete 
distribution.  Dr.  Thornwell  held  to  definition — Dr.  Plumersays 
he  does  not  believe  in  them.  I  think  them  good  in  their  place — 
better  than  some  other  commodities  with  which  we  have  been 
frequently  entertained  in  this  Assembly.  Another  omission  sup- 
plied is,  the  statement  of  the  principle  of  ecclesiastical  inquest, 
implied,  but  not  formally  stated  in  the  present  Book.  Another 
is,  a  provision  for  getting  at  a  party  who  conceals  himself  An- 
other is,  to  require  that  an  issue  be  joined.  Another  is,  the  de- 
finition of  "appearance" — that  it  may  be  in  writing.  Another 
is,  to  define  what  is  to  be  done  with  a  party  confessing;  another, 
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th«  case  of  an  offence  committed  in  court;  another,  the  case  of 
a  suspended  minister's  charge,  whether  it  is  imperative  that 
Presbytery  shall  declare  it  vacant.  This  finishes  the  "omissions 
supplied." 

The  third  head  is,  *'' Extension  of  Privileges.''  One  is,  that 
parties  may  testify;  another,  that  one  on  trial  before  a  session 
may  have  counsel  and  aid  in  conducting  his  case  from  any  mem- 
ber  of  that  congregation ;  and  the  third  is,  that  gross  irregulari- 
ties may  come  before  a  superior  court  by  memorial  as  well  as 
rumors. 

Moderator,  I  ask  the  Assembly  to  consider,  as  I  proceed, 
whether  it  is  just  to  say,  that  we  are  upturning  fundamental 
principles. 

The  fourth  head  is,  '^''Removal  of  Anomalies  and  Incongrui- 
ties.'* The  first  specification  is,  in  the  definition  of  an  offence, 
as  only  what  is  sinful ;  a  second,  that  the  Westminster  Stand- 
ards are  to  be  employed  in  defining  offences ;  a  third  is,  that  the 
inferior  courts  are  not  to  be  made  parties  in  cases  of  appeal; 
and  the  fourth  is,  the  determining  in  a  perfectly  distinct  way 
who  are  the  "original  parties,"  and  so  making  an  end  of  that 
vexed  question. 

Fifthly,  'Hhree  other  provisions"  come  in.  The  first  provides 
for  an  unconverted  church  member,  who  has  committed  no  disci- 
plinable off"ence,  to  withdraw  voluntarily;  the  second  exempts 
the  baptized  children  from  all  judicial  prosecutions;  the  third 
defines  more  clearly  the  difference  between  the  competency  and 
the  credibility  of  witnesses. 

Dr.  Thornwell  said,  the  only  serious  defect  in  this  New  Book 
was,  that  it  did  not  confine  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  injured 
party  who  had  submitted  to  trial;  and  that  the  only  thing  he 
considered  doubtful  in  it  was,  the  admission  of  the  lower  courts 
to  their  seats  in  cases  of  appeal,  and  he  suggested  another  way 
in  which  that  matter  might  be  arranged. 

And,  now,  what  changes  have  the  present  Committee  of  our 
Church  superinduced  upon  the  report  as  Dr.  Thornwell  presented 
it  in  1859  ?  In  the  first  place,  borrowing  a  suggestion  from  his 
defence  of  his  Book,  we  have  given  a  wide  sense  and  a  narrow 
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sense  to  the  term  "discipline."     Secondly,   following  out  the 
same   idea,   we   introduce   a    chapter  on   the  ways   in   which 
the  Discipline  of  the  Church  is  to  be  applied  to  the  baptized 
children.     Thirdly,  we  have  a  chapter  on  the  diiTerent  kinds 
of  censure,    stating  them   with   some  fulness   of  definition — 
that  abominable  thing  which  Dr.  Plumer  hates;  then  another 
chapter  on  the   infliction  of   censures,   and    another   on  their 
removal.     These  are  not   new  things,    being  found  chiefly  in 
the  Directory  for  worship.     It  appeared  to  us  that  that  was- 
not  the  place  for  matters  of  discipline.     Next,  we  give  original 
jurisdiction   exclusively  to  the   lowest   courts — to   the   session 
exclusively  over   a  church  member,  to   the  Presbytery  exclu- 
sively over  a  minister,  so  that  our  brethren  can  never  be  ^)?«o 
factoed  by  the  Assembly.     Next,  we  leave  out  all  reference  to 
common  fame,  and  make  the  accusor  to  be  always  the  Church, 
and  the  indictment  always  in  her  name.     Next,  we  arrange  for 
testimony  to  be  taken  by  commission,  or  by  a  sister  court — this 
is  surely  not  very  revolutionary.     Next,  it  js  made  the  duty  of 
a  court  knowing  of  an  offence  by  a  church  member  coming  into 
its  bounds,  to  notify  the  court  which  has  jurisdiction.     Next,  if 
during  a  trial  questions  arise  betwixt  parties  thereto,  the  discus- 
sion, it  is  provided,  must  be  first  between  them,  and  then  they  shall 
withdraw  for  the  court  to  decide.     There  is  surely  no  great  harm 
in  that — Dr.  Plumer  might  stomach  that.     Another  provision 
defines,  if  he  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  how  a  session  is  to  take  up 
a  case.     Then  there  is  a  definite  provision  for  "The  Record, "^ 
Lastly,  we  confine  appeal,  as  Dr.  Thornwell  wished,  always  to 
the  party  aggrieved. 

And  now  I  resume  the  history.  In  1859,  the  report  was  re- 
committed. In  1860,  at  Rochester,  some  names  were  added  to 
the  Committee,  and  they  were  told  to  take  up  the  Form  of  Gov- 
ernment also.  Then  came  the  division  of  the  Church.  In  1861, 
at  Augusta,  our  Church  appointed  a  new  Committee,  and  com- 
mitted to  them  the  Form,  Discipline,  and  Directory.  In  1862, 
the  Northern  Church  adopted  seven  chapters  of  the  Book,  but 
subsequently  dropped  the  whole  matter.  In  1863,  our  Assem- 
bly, after  Dr.  Thornwell's  death,  reorganised  its  Committee.    Iri, 
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1864,  the  Assembly  received  our  report,  and  ordered  copies  of 
the  Book  to  be  printed  for  examination.  In  1865,  we  reported 
why  we  had  not  been  able  to  print — those  were  our  dark  daye^ 
In  1866,  the  Assembly  at  Memphis  examined  and  adopted  the 
Form  and  the  Discipline  almost  unanimously,  and  sent  them 
down  to  the  Presbyteries.  In  1867,  the  Presbyteries  making 
various  and  contradictory  objections,  and  the  Church  being  unpre- 
pared to  act  either  negatively  or  affirmatively,  the  Assembly  at 
Nashville  laid  the  matter  by  "for  future  reference  and  use." 
In  1868,  nothing  was  done.  In  1869,  upon  an  overture  from  a 
large  number  of  ministers  and  elders,  the  subject  was  taken  up 
again;  and  upon  a  report  from  a  committee  appointed  to  examine 
the  answers  of  the  Presbyteries  to  the  Nashville  Assembly,  the 
Assembly  at  Mobile  resolved  to  send  down  the  Book  for  the 
Presbyteries  to  point  out  what  they  liked,  and  what  they  dis- 
liked in  the  new  Book.  In  1870,  the  answers  came  up  to  the 
Assembly  at  Louisville,  which  that  Assembly  committed  to  the 
original  Committee,  instructing  us  to  report  on  them,  as  we  have 
done  this  day  to  you. 

Now  I  submit,  that  a  business  which  has  been  under  consider- 
ation by  so  many  Assemblies  and  Presbyteries  during  fifteen 
years,  is  not  to  be  ridiculed  or  denounced  as  revolutionary,  or 
useless,  or  foolish.  Your  Presbyteries,  and  not  your  Committee, 
have  made  the  Book  what  it  is.  I  submit  that  this  work  is  not 
inopportune  as  Dr.  Plumer  asserts.  The  General  Assembly 
have  from  the  start  always  said,  it  is  opportune.  Dr.  Plumer 
thinks  we  are  "making  bars,"  when  we  ought  to  be  "getting 
out  the  grass."  God  be  praised,  sir!  the  reports  of  our  com- 
mittees, and  the  narratives  sent  up,  do  not  justify  the  statement 
that  our  plantation  has  been  suffered  to  go  to  grass,  whilst  we 
have  been  making  bars. 

Dr.  Plumer  says  we  have  been  changing  our  fundamental 
laws.  I  submit  whether  he  is  borne  out  in  that  statement  by  the 
history  of  the  changes  made. 

He  does  not  like  definitions,  but  is  great  on  stories.  He  told 
us  about  Becky  and  Sally,  and  the  old  man  nibbling  away  at  his 
dry  toast.     I  for  one  could  willingly  have  dispensed  with  these 
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stories,  and  submitted  to  a  few  definitions.  He  is  a  theological 
professor:  and  does  he  stand  up  before  this  Assembly  to  decry 
definitions  ?  If  it  were  true  that  thd  Scriptures  have  not  a  de- 
finition, has  he  forgotten  that  the  Shorter  Catechism  is  full  of 
them? 

He  declares  that  he  will  quit  studying  our  Constitution  if  you 
adopt  this  Book — that  would  not  be  so  great  a  loss  as  if  he  were 
a  man  who  holds  to  definitions.  But  I  think  his  love  of  study 
will  prevail,  and  we  shall  have  him  helping  us  to  understand  and 
apply  the  principles  of  the  new  Book. 

He  forewarns  us  that  we  will  split  the  Church.  The  history  I 
have  given  of  the  action  of  your  Presbyteries  does  not  confirm 
the  prediction.  We  have  not  heard  of  the  beginning  of  any  split 
made  by  the  discussions  thus  far. 

I  will  make  only  one  more  point  touching  this  "agitation"  as 
it  has  been  called,  which  you  are  invoked  to  put  an  end  to.  Dr. 
Plumer  said  the  other  day,  that  revolutionary  tiroes  were  always 
times  when  dead-letter  laws  were  made.  I  have  always  supposed 
they  were  times  when  principles  are  discussed.  So  far  as  this 
report  considers  principles,  it  suits  our  times  then.  The  time  of 
the  Reformation  was  a  stormy  time;  they  inquired  into  principles 
then,  and  did  not  make  dead-letter  laws.  The  latter  days  of  the 
Reformation,  from  1560  and  onwards,  were  earnest  times;  and 
then  they  made  the  Belgic,  Gallic,  and  Scotch  Confessions,  and 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  The  Westminster  Standards  were 
made  in  stormy  times.  Our  present  Constitution,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  United  States  Government,  were  made  in  1788 — 
somewhat  stormy  times,  like  the  present.  We  are  just  walking 
in  the  tracks  of  our  fathers.  I  maintain  that  we  have  intro- 
duced no  new  principles.  The  storm  has  been  shaking  our 
building  at  the  top,  and  we  have  been  quietly  examining  our 
foundations.  Our  sails  have  been  fluttering  on  the  breeze,  and 
we  have  been  looking  to  see  how  it  was  with  the  hull — whether 
any  leak  was  springing.  We  have  been  engaged  in  no  revo- 
lutionary business,  but  one  for  the  promotion  of  the  life  of  the 
Church. 

Dr.  Wilson  said  it  struck  him  as  a  strange  idea,  that  in. a 
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stormy  time  we  should  look  at  the  state  of  the  hull.  But  if  the 
figure  be  applicable,  it  is  not  what  this  Committee  are  proposing, 
unless  the  applications  of  the  law  be  the  foundation,  and  the 
Constitution  itself  at  the  top.  Another  observation:  The 
brother  said  we  are  not  dealing  with  fundamental  principles,  and 
yet  he  closes  with  the  statement,  that  revolutionary  times  are 
times  for  examining  the  foundations  I  How  do  these  statements 
consist  ? 

Let  me  follow,  said  he,  the  last  speaker  in  his  history.  He  told  us 
of  the  eminent  divines  on  the  original  committee,  and  dwelt  on  the 
name  of  Dr.  Thornwell,  whom,  sir !  we  all  love — whom  I  love 
as  much  as  any  man  living — one  of  the  greatest  luminaries  that 
has  graced  the  Presbyterian  Church  during  this  century.  I  do 
not  wonder  the  Committee  should  bring  forward  his  name  to 
support  this  work.  Sir,  it  needs  it.  But  the  brother  tells  us  in 
the  conclusion  that,  after  all,  it  is  not  the  work  of  Dr.  Thorn- 
well.  Then,  of  what  use  was  the  history,  and  of  what  force  the 
name  of  that  eminent  man  as  an  argument  for  sending  down 
this  Book?     It  is  nothing,  sir;  it  is  nothing. 

But  let  us  see  how  many  are  the  alterations  in  the  Book  that 
Dr.  Thornwell  proposed  to  the  Church.  Here  Dr.  Wilson  made 
sundry  specifications,  upon  which  he  briefly  dwelt,  and  concluded 
by  saying,  that  in  Dr.  Thornwell's  book  there  were  at  least  six- 
teen radical  changes  in  the  Book  of  Discipline,  and  even  more 
than  this  number  in  the  Book  as  presented  now  by  the  Com- 
mittee. But,  sir !  did  the  Church  adopt  that  Book  ?  It  rejected 
it,  with  all  the  weight  of  the  great  names  on  that  committee. 
All  the  historical  statement  therefore  goes  against  the  brother. 
Not  to  detain  you — this  simple  fact  has  been  brought  out,  which 
I  was  not  aware  of  before,  that  at  the  Nashville  Assembly  the 
subject  was  laid  on  the  table,  or  passed  by.  Dr.  Adger  here 
explained,  that  he  said  "laid  aside  for  future  reference  and  use." 
Dr.  Wilson  resumed :  In  the  language  and  under  the  action  of  an 
ecclesiastical  body,  that  usually  means  politely  to  lay  a  thing  to 
sleep — just  as  my  own  Presbytery  once,  out  of  consideration  for 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  Church,  intensely  fa- 
vorable to  this  Book,  passed  a  paper  deferring  the  whole  matter 
VOL.  XXIII.,  NO.  4. — 3. 
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to  the  future.  So  I  understood,  and  so  I  think  the  Church 
understood  the  noind  of  the  Nashville  Assemhly.  We  will  just 
in  the  same  way  stop  its  further  progress  in  this. 

And  who  re-opened  the  question?  Was  it  the  Presbyteries? 
No,  but  the  Assembly.  The  great  mass  of  our  people,  eldership 
and  ministers,  would  be  glad  to  have  the  whole  matter  laid  to 
rest.  But,  in  1870,  the  reports  came  up,  and  more  confusion 
than  is  presented  in  the  simple  statistical  statement  of  the  differ- 
ent views  of  the  Presbyteries  I  cannot  conceive  of.  This  is  one 
reason  why  I  have  asked  the  Assembly  to  stay  farther  agitation. 
It  was  not  my  desire  to  do  this,  for  I  would  rather  personally 
have  done  with  it  and  go  home  and  let  the  Church  go  on,  if  they 
choose,  to  make  the  Book.  But  the  confusion,  the  want  of  con- 
sent is  one  reason  why  I  believed  it  my  duty  to  offer  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  gave  as  a  specimen  of  their 
improvements,  that  original  jurisdiction  is  committed  to  the 
courts  to  which  the  parties  belong,  so  that  we  cannot  be  ipso 
factoed.  Sir,  I  defy  any  man  legally  to  ipso  facto  me  or  you 
under  our  Book.  I  have  fought  that  battle.  It  is  just  as  clear 
in  that  Book  as  language  can  make  it;  and  I  object  to  the 
amendment,  because  it  implies  that  it  is  doubtful.  I  have  a 
little  feeling  of  honor  that  I  was  not  fighting  for  something 
doubtful. 

As  to  parties  testifying,  I  do  not  know  that  that  was  ever 
against  the  law.  Under  the  Book  a  party  could  be  made  to 
swear,  if  necessary. 

Taking  the  whole  thing  together,  there  are  one  or  two  amend- 
ments not  essential,  but  of  use  perhaps  as  finger  boards  to  help 
those  not  able  to  see  clearly  how  the  rule  draws.  Some  people 
must  have  everything  told  to  them.  One  objection  I  have  to 
this  Book  is,  that  it  tries  to  tell  everything,  and  so  confuses  v-ery 
many  things. 

•5  (Another  principle  is  about  the  discipline  of  baptized  children. 
I  do  not  believe  the  Church  has  ever  had  any  difficulty  practi- 
cally on  this  subject. 

One   other  case   shows   that  fundamental  principles  are  in- 
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volved — the  case  of  a  man  professing  faith  under  a  mistake. 
There  are  very  distressing  cases  of  this  sort.  But  it  is  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  our  Church  repeatedly  aflfirmed,  that  no  man 
may  ever  leave  by  voluntary  withdrawal.  There  is  no  real  prac- 
tical difficulty  in  the  matter.  The  Lord  said  the  tares  cannot  all 
be  taken  out  of  the  wheat.  We^must  just  wait  on  such  persons. 
The  Metliodist  Church  could  very  well  practice  on  this  rule;  but 
we  are  not  Methodists. 

Having  touched  on  all  that  is  important  in  the  chairman's 
remarks,  I  will  now  run  o^er  the  resolutions  I  have  proposed. 

The  first  resolution  commends  the  Committee.  We  want  to 
thank  them  for  fidelity,  diligence,  and  assiduity.  I  do  not  wisb 
to  take  their  Book,  but  I  say  they  have  done  their  work  as  well 
as  it  ever  can  be  done  by  this  generation. 

The  second  expresses  no  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  Book. 
How  could  we  do  so  intelligently,  unless  we  were  to  examine  it 
fully  ?  It  may  be  said  that  sending  the  Book  down  does  not 
commit  ourselves  to  it  any  way.  But,  guard  that  point  as  you 
may,  to  send  it  down  will  be  accepted  and  claimed  as  a  quasi 
endorsement  of  it  by  the  Assembly.  And  you  cannot  get  rid 
of  it. 

But  by  Dr.  Armstrong's  resolution  you  send  it  down,  not  for 
adoption,  but,  note  the  point!  for  them  to  make  their  marks  and 
remarks  on  it  and  send  it  back.  Lo  !  sir,  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
years,  we  are  only  submitting  the  Rules  of  Discipline  for  criti- 
cism ! 

But  how  can  the  Presbyteries  judge  of  the  Discipline  without 
the  Form  of  Government  ?  And  how  many  more  years  are  we 
to  be  agitated  about  the  Form  ?  The  agitation  of  questions  con- 
sidered as  settled  ones  in  any  household,  will  end  in  the  rupture 
of  that  household.  You  will  unsettle  the  mind  of  the  Church. 
And  you  may  keep  agitating  a  body  of  men,  until  they  will 
adopt  your  proposal  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it,  as  is  said  ladies 
sometimes  marry.  How  was  slavery  abolished?  It  was  under 
this  one  motto — which  seems  to  me  to  be  unintentionally  the 
motto  of  this  Committee — "Agitate!  agitate!  agitate!" 

This  agitation  ought  not  to  be  continued,  because  this  new 
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Book  is  not  needed.  No  human  production  is  perfect — but  our 
Book  is  like  the  old  Constitution  of  these  United  States — there 
will  never  he  a  letter.  If  you  take  it  out  of  my  hands,  and  give 
me  this  new  Book,  /  have  no  home.  It  is  ample  to  prosecute 
the  work  of  the  Lord.  It  is  ample  for  the  exercise  of  discipline. 
It  is  ample  to  keep  out  error.  Had  it  been  observed  in  its  in- 
tegrity, the  "Plan  of  Union"  would  never  have  been  formed; 
and  the  "exscinding  acts"  would  never  have  been  passed. 
There  never  has  been  a  case  of  clear,  heretical  opinion  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  which,  where  this  Book  has  been  observed, 
has  not  been  gotten  out  of  the  Church.  Where  it  has  not,  the 
provisions  and  principles  of  the  Book  have  been  traversed,  as  in 
the  case  of  Albert  Barnes,  where  the  Third  Presbytery  of  Phila- 
delphia was  formed  contrary  to  the  Constitution.  In  regard  to 
my  own  expulsion  from  the  Church  I  loved,  that  whole  proceed- 
ing is  to-day  confessed  by  prominent  men  in  the  body  who  did 
it,  to  have  been  a  lawless  trampling  on  the  Constitution.  I  say 
the  Book  is  ample.  Under  this  banner  the  battles  of  the  truth 
have  been  fought  by  Junkin,  by  Baxter,  and  by  my  own  vene- 
rated father,  and  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  say  it  is  insuf- 
ficient for  the  battles  of  the  truth  still.  It  was  under  this 
banner  that  a  few  of  us — I  may  say  it  without  boasting — under- 
took to  fight  the  battle  of  our  Southern  brethren,  and  for  the 
restoration  of  our  Church  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

What  is  wanted,  is,  not  another  Book,  but  the  study  and  the 
application  of  the  Book  we  have.  And  further  still,  the  strict 
construction  of  it. 

Dr.  Wilson  concluded  with  an  earnest  expression  of  his  wish 
that  the  agitation  might  cease.  In  view  of  the  vast  field,  and 
the  great  difficulties  before  us,  the  present  he  thought*  is  no  time 
to  be  making  constitutions,  but,  if  wrong,  he  should  bow  to  the 
wisdom  of  his  brethren. 

The  discussion,  suspended  at  this  point,  was  resumed  at  night 
by  Dr.  Armstrong.  He  noticed  first  the  argument  from  "agi- 
tation." Abolitionist  agitation  had  produced  the  late  terrible 
war.  But  two  thousand  years  ago  Paul  and  Silas  preached  at 
Thessalonica,  and  were  cried  out  against  as  agitators.     Good 
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and  evil  both  come  from  agitation.  What  is  agitation  ?  It  is 
life — it  may  be  a  beneficial  or  a  hurtful  life.  Agitation  amongst 
us,  therefore,  of  itself,  only  shows  that  we  are  a  living  Church. 
And  the  question  must  be  as  to  the  nature  and  the  objects  of  the 
agitation. 

Now,  one  simple  way  to  judge  of  the  agitation  arising  from 
the  new  Book,  is  to  look  at  the  men  who  are  carrying  it  on. 
Such  men  as  Drs.  Thornwell,  Breckinridge,  and  Hodge,  began 
it.  Such  men  as  Drs.  Baird,  Dabney,  Smith,  Peck,  Palmer,  and 
Adger,  are  carrying  it  on..  Are  they  wild,  fanatical  men  ?  Dr. 
Armstrong  here  expressed  in  strong  terms  his  respect  and  esteem 
for  these  brethren. 

Another  way  of  judging  is,  to  look  at  the  results  of  the  agi- 
tation. Look  at  the  Book  proposed.  I  was  corrected  for  call- 
ing the  present  Book  old.  I  take  it  back — that  Book  is  not  old. 
Revision  of  the  Constitution  is  a  work  carried  on  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church  from  the  beginning.  The  First  Book  of  Disci- 
pline was  by  John  Knox.  He  was  scarcely  in  his  grave  before 
they  started  this  very  sort  of  agitation,  and,  in  Andrew  Mel- 
ville's day,  adopted  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline.  There  was 
another  Revision  by  the  Westminster  Assembly.  And  another 
in  Witherspoon's  day  in  our  own  country.  And  you  were  asked 
this  morning,  What,  will  you  meddle  with  the  work  of  Wither- 
spoon?  Why  Witherspoon's  work  was  revised  long  ago.  It  was 
adopted  before  the  close  of  the  last  century,  but  our  present 
Book  in  1821.  It  is  only  some  fifty  years  old.  So  it  is  not 
"the  o?(^  Book"  !  There  are  four  or  five  old  books  which  lie 
back  of  this.  And  now  what  do  we  propose  to  do  ?  Just  what 
our  fathers  did  time  and  again.  And  what  is  the  argument 
against  it?  Why,  that  we  are  agitators — an  argument  which 
might  have  been  resorted  to  for  popular  effect  with  as  great  pro- 
priety at  any  of  these  former  revisions. 

Dr.  Armstrong  argued,  that  1821  was  an  era  when  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  was  in  union  with  the  Congregational,  and  the 
Presbyterianism  which  prevailed,  was  of  more  questionable  type 
than  it  had  ever  been  since  the  days  of  Knox.  Yet  we  are  told 
that  we  must  not  touch  this  Book  ! 
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He  went  on  to  state  that  one  reason  why  the  Assembly  at 
Nashville  had  laid  the  Book  aside  "for  future  reference  and 
use"  was,  that  we  were  at  that  time  negotiating  for  union  with 
the  Synod  of  Kentucky,  and  desired  that  they  should  have  a  say 
as  to  what  the  new  Book  ought  to  be. 

He  discussed  the  i'pso  facto  question,  and  insisted  that  the 
Northern^  Church,  under  the  present  Book,  holds  the  Synod  of 
Kentucky  epso  factoed;  and  whereas  Dr.  Wilson  said  they  only 
claimed  the  right  to  do  it  under  necessity,  just  as  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  may  be  set  aside  in  times  of  war,  our 
desire  is  that  our  Book  shall  shut  out  this  ipso  factOy  so  that  it 
shall  never  be  claimed  to  be  even  a  war  right. 

The  case  of  the  communicant,  satisfied  that  he  has  not  faith, 
and  desiring  therefore  not  to  be  numbered  amongst  church 
members,  is  fairly  met  by  the  new  Book.  The  session  may 
transfer  his  name  to  the  roll  of  non-communicating  members  of 
the  Church,  but  is  not  to  excommunicate  him.  Dr.  Wilson  says 
there  is  no  necessity  for  this  provision,  and  tells  us  how  he  man- 
ages such  a  case.  He  allows  a  member  of  his  Church  to  remain 
a  member,  though  he  never  comes  to  the  communion  table,  which 
the  Assembly,  under  our  Book  of  1821,  has  over  and  over  again 
said  is  a  disciplinable  offence  !  Now  if  we  had  the  new  Book, 
the  course  which  Dr.  Wilson  is  now  pursuing  illegally,  would  be 
made  legal. 

Dr.  Armstrong  took  up  the  question,  whether  the  adoption  of 
the  new  Discipline  would  render  necessary  any  change  in  the 
Form  of  Government.  He  had  considered  the  question  carefully 
himself,  but  had  also  consulted  one  of  our  wisest  ministers,  one 
who  had  carefully  examined  the  new  Book.  Were  he  to  mention 
the  name,  this  would  be  admitted  by  all.  He  had  ^iven  it  as 
his  judgment,  that  the  new  Discipline  would  work  just  as  well 
with  the  Form  of  Government  as  the  present  Book  does. 

He  then  discussed  the  consistency  of  thanking  the  Committee 
for  their  work,  with  its  indefinite  postponement. 

His  concluding  point  was,  that  the  Presbyteries  had  spent 
much  time  on  this  Revision,  and  expected  the  Book  to  be  re- 
turned to  them.     Such  was  the  action  of  his  Presbytery,  and 
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that,  if  he  was  not  mistaken,  unanimously.  Such  in  substance 
was  the  case  with  twenty-nine  of  our  Presbyteries,  while  eleven 
more  had  pleaded  their  need  of  more  time  for  its  examination. 
And,  now,  will  the  Assembly  take  the  responsibility  of  saying 
the  work  shall  not  go  on  ? 

Dr.  Handy  said  the  whole  matter  was  in  a  nut-shell.  If  we 
can  ascertain  what  the  Presbyteries  desire  that  is  the  thing  to 
be  done.  Dr.  Adger's  history  shows  what  the  Presbyteries 
wish,  and  Dr.  Armstrong's  argument  corroborates  it,  and  we 
ourselves  know  very  much  what  is  the  feeling  of  the  Presby- 
teries. They  desire  this  work  continued.  They  do  not  wish  the 
labor  of  fifteen  years  thrown  aside.  He  trusted  we  should  bring 
the  matter  to  a  close  by  "the  question." 

Mr.  Flinn  had  two  grave  and  really  insuperable  objections  to 
the  Book,  touching  the  status  of  the  baptized  child,  and  the 
member  desiring  to  withdraw.  Pie  argued  these  questions  at 
length,  and  concluded  his  speech  with  an  earnest  expression  of 
his  sense  of  the  usefulness  of  the  discussions  exerted  in  our 
Church  by  the  new  Book.  "It  had  been  a  school  of  instruction 
for  our  ministers  and  our  elders." 

Dr.  Doremus  held  that  it  was  not  for  the  Assembly  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  Revised  Book  is  any  improvement  or  not.  He 
should  vote  that  the  work  of  the  Committee  during  so  many 
years  be  sent  down  to  the  Presbyteries.  We  should  stultify  our- 
selves if  we  did  not  take  this  course.  A  majority  of  the  Pres- 
byteries have  more  or  less  approved  of  the  Book.  The  Presby- 
tery of  New  Orleans  spent  many  days  and  nights  upon  it. 

Dr.  Plumer  urged  that  to  send  down  the  Book  was  to  endorse 
it.  He  also  insisted  that  the  present  form  of  the  Revision  is  not 
Dr.  Thornwell's  work.  Still  further,  the  proposition  to  adopt 
the  new  Discipline  is  revolutionary,  for  we  had  been  told  that  it 
had  actually  invaded  the  Directory  and  taken  out  some  chap- 
ters. The  moment  you  adopt  this  Discipline,  you  must  go  to 
work  and  change  the  Directory,  and  then  the  Form  of  Govern- 
ment, and  so  we  shall  have  a  split  in  the  Church ! 

His  next  remark  was  about  commending  the  Committee,  or 
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showing  them  disrespect.     We  might  resolve   to   thank  them 
without  adopting  their  report. 

He  had  been  told  by  two  or  three  members  of  this  Assembly, 
that  a  decided  majority  of  the  Presbyteries  were  against  the 
Book,  but  expressed  the  wish  to  have  it  farther  considered  out 
of  courtesy;  and  they  were  in  a  hurry  to  adjourn. 

Dr.  Plumer  went  on  to  say,  (but  he  gave  no  authority  nor  proof 
in  support  of  the  statement,)  that  the  new  Book  would  require  to 
be  adopted  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Presbyteries,  which  he 
was  glad  to  be  sure  was  not  to  be  had  for  it. 

The  brother  said  that,  at  Nashville,  we  deferred  action  that 
the  Synod  of  Kentucky  might  help  us  to  make  the  new  Book. 
Why  not  wait  a  little  now  on  the  Synod  of  Missouri  ? 

Dr.  Adger  would  present  only  a  few  points.  He  represented 
the  Committee,  and  owed  them  his  utmost  exertions  to  prevent 
their  labors  being  lost. 

First,  he  would  say  it  is  not  true  that  they  are  divided  very 
much  amongst  themselves.  They  have  their  honest  diiferences ; 
but  they  are  unanimous  in  their  report. 

A  word  as  to  the  thanks.  It  is  a  great  thing  of  course  to  be 
thanked  by  the  Assembly,  but  the  value  of  the  thanks  depends 
very  much  on  the  speech  procuring  them,  and  the  position  taken 
by  the  mover.  Now  the  brother  who  moved  these  thanks  told 
us  this  morning  in  his  speech  what  polite  things,  in  the  language 
and  under  the  action  of  ecclesiastical  bodies,  mean.  And,  then, 
what  is  the  value  of  thanks,  when  the  Committee  are  represented 
as  agitators  ?  I  deny  tljat  we  have  been  agitators — we  have 
quietly,  humbly,  and  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  done  what  the 
Church  told  us  to  do.  The  brother  had  no  right  to  say  we  have 
been  "agitating,  agitating,  agitating,"  and  I  hope  the  Assem- 
bly, if  for  no  other  reason  than  this,  will  vote  down  that  reso- 
lution. 

And  now  I  add,  that  the  Committee  wish  for  no  vote  of 
thanks — we  have  only  done  our  best  to  serve  you.  But  what  we 
do  wish  is,  that  the  Assembly  shall  do  its  duty  to  the  Presby- 
teries, and  not  throw  away  their  work.     I  do  not  believe  you  are 
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going  to  throw  it  away.  The  Book  has  several  times  been  in 
greater  straits  than  it  has  been  in  to-day,  and  the  Assembly  has 
always  come  to  its  support,  and  I  think  will  do  so  this  time. 

It  was  said  by  Dr.  Wilson,  and  repeated  this  evening  by  Dr. 
Plumer,  that  this  is  not  Dr.  Thornwell's  work  in  any  proper 
sense.  Now  I  assert,  and  I  know  what  I  assert,  and  I  defy 
intelligent  contradiction,  that  this  is  Dr.  Thornwell's  Book, 
altered  only  in  some  minor  particulars.  Th,e  two  senses  we  give 
to  the  term  Disciplines  is  his  own  suggestion,  and  the  chapter  on 
the  discipline  of  non-communicating  members  grew  out  of  that. 
The  changes  which  we  ourselves  had  originated,  I  indicated  this 
morning.  One  was  to  take  some  things  out  of  the  Directory, 
where  they  do  not  belong,  and  put  them  into  the  Discipline, 
which  is  logically  their  place.  But  some  men  have  no  use  for 
logic. 

Again,  therefore,  I  put  the  weight  of  Dr.  Thornwell's  name, 
and  those  of  others  of  the  original  Committee,  against  the  weight 
of  the  two  brethren  who  oppose  this  Book  as  inopportune  and 
injurious;  and  let  the  Assembly  decide.  If  eloquence  and 
earnest  speaking  is  to  have  weight,  let  the  eloquent  dead,  who 
reported  substantially  this  Book  and  earnestly  defended  it,  have 
weight. 

It  is  said,  by  the  brother  from  Louisville,  that  we  have  not 
time  to  examine  the  Book  as  it  ought  to  be  examined.  But  it  is 
not  before  us  for  the  first  time,  and  is  no  new  thing.  What  is 
the  conclusion  the  brother  draws  from  the  argument  that  we  have- 
not  time  ?  It  is  to  lay  the  Book  on  the  shelf!  Ours  is  to  send 
it  to  the  Presbyteries  and  let  them  take  time  to  examine  it.  Can 
you  not  trust  the  Presbyteries  ?  Is  Dr.  Plumer  afraid  to  let  it 
go  back  to  his  Presbytery,  that  he  is  so  zealous  against  it?  His 
Presbytery  is  one  of  those  which  expressly  said  they  wish  it  sent 
down  in  smaller  portions  for  more  thorough  examination,  and 
yet  he  is  here  urging  that  you  do  not  send  it  down. 

It  was  urged  this  morning,  that  fifteen  years'  labor  has  result- 
ed only  in  asking  to  send  the  Book  down  for  examination.  It  is 
no  disparagement  to  this  Book  that  we  have  worked  upon  it 
fifteen  years.     Let  it  take  twice  fifteen,  if  necessary. 
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Then  we  utterly  deny  the  statement  by  the  brother  from 
(Louisville,  as  to  the  agitation  that  has  been  going  on  in  our 
Church.  He  has  not  been  long  amongst  us,  and  he  lives  on  the 
border,  and  is  not  a  very  good  authority  as  to  what  has  been 
'taking  place  in  the  body  of  the  Church. 

It  was  said  by  him  that  my  statistical  statements  indicate 
>utter  confusion  amongst  the  Presbyteries.  Well,  seven  disap- 
prove it ;  two  vote  general  disapprobation,  but  approve  portions 
of  it;  eleven  give  no  decided  answer,  but  three  of  these  say 
expressly,  send  it  back;  and  twenty-nine  examine  it  with  care, 
some  endorsing  it  strongly,  and  all  desiring  it  made  perfect.  Is 
there  any  such  great  confusion  here  ? 

But  Dr.  Plumer  tells  you,  on  the  authority  of  some  body  or 
other,  that  they  did  it  out  of  courtesy  to  the  Committee.  I 
prefer  the  written  reports  of  the  Presbyteries  themselves  to  this 
sort  of  sheet-deliverances  by  unknown  parties. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  if  the  Assembly  will  take  it  on  them 
chiefly  on  the  dictum  of  one  man  to  put  a  stop  to  this  work  of 
jour  Presbyteries.  Who  is  this  man  ?  What  claim  has  this 
brother  from  Louisville  to  come  and  just  blow  upon  all  that  has 
been  done  by  your  Presbyteries,  and  we  must  give  up  the  labors 
•of  fifteen  years  at  his  say  so  ? 

Mr.  Matthews  here  rose  to  order — the  motives  of  the  brother, 
or  his  standing  in  the  body,  must  not  be  assailed. 

Dr.  Adger — Moderator,  I  have  not  referred  to  motives. 

The  Moderator — I  did  not  understand  you  to  refer  to  motives. 

Dr.  Wilson — I  hope  the  brother  will  be  allowed  to  say  any- 
thing he  chooses  in  regard  to  the  member  from  Louisville — 
anything  which  he  thinks  will  support  his  Book. 

Mr.  Matthews  explained,  that  it  was  what  he  anticipated  was 
about  to  be  said,  rather  than  what  was  actually  spoken,  that 
moved  his  call  to  order. 

Dr.  Adger — I  repeat,  that  I  have  said  nothing  about  the 
motives  of  the  brother  from  Louisville.  It  need  not  be  antici- 
pated that  I  will  say  anything  about  that  brother  which  is  not 
respectful,  for  I  hold  him  in  the  highest  respect.  I  do  not  need 
•to  have  liberty  given  me  to  say  what  I  please  about  him,  for  I 
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am  not  going  to  say  a  word  that  is  not  honorable.  I  do  not  deny 
the  right  of  the  brother  from  Louisville  to  say  whatever  he 
pleases  that  is  to  the  point.  But  I  only  ask  what  claim  has  he 
or  any  man  to  expect,  by  his  simple  dictum,  simply  upon  an 
argument  from  him  however  good,  however  pertinent,  however 
eloquent,  to  have  all  which  our  Presbyteries  and  Assemblies  have 
done  thrown  aside  ? 

Dr.  Wilson  rose  to  reply  in  the  midst  of  cries  of  ''question" 
and  some  excitement  in  the  Assembly.  He  spoke  at  some  length 
and  with  some  warmth. 

Dr.  Adger  was  allowed,  in  the  midst  of  loud  cries  for  the 
question,  to  say  just  two  sentences,  promising  that  they  should 
not  be  offensive.  The  first  was,  that  he  disowned  several  things 
ascribed  to  him  by  the  brother  from  Louisville;  and  the  second, 
that  he  had  no  wish  to  reply,  but  was  quite  ready  for  the  ques- 
tion. Dr.  Wilson's  paper  was  decided  in  the  negative  by  a  vote 
of  38  to  52;  and  Dr.  Armstrong's  was  adopted  by  50  to  38 
votes.  And  so  the  Assembly  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  mid- 
night. Dr.  Adger  obtained  leave  the  next  day  to  say,  that  he 
disclaimed  publicly  any  intention  whatever  to  speak  disrespect- 
fully or  unkindly  of  Dr.  Wilson.  He  had  been  altogether  mis- 
understood. The  idea  he  wished  to  convey  was  the  very  oppo- 
site of  disparaging  to  the  brother  from  Louisville.  If  he  was  so 
unfortunate  as  to  make  a  different  impression  he  was  soiry  for 
it.  And  he  was  happy  to  say  publicly  that  he  honored  Dr. 
Wilson  for  his  services  and  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  the  truth, 
admired  his  abilities,  and  loved  him  as  a  Christian  man  and 
minister.  Dr.  AVilson  made  a  corresponding  reply,  and  so  the 
matter  ended  pleasantly,  and  the  Assembly  was  evidently  much 
gratified. 

We  have  to  remark  upon  this  question  of  the  Revision,  that 
the  Book  has  once  more  secured  the  moral  weight  of  the  Assem- 
bly in  its  favor,  and  that  against  the  very  earnest  opposition  of 
two  of  the  most  influential  ministers  of  our  Church.  As  they 
themselves  said  it  would,  so  does  the  Assembly's  vote  to  send  it 
down  again  to  the  Presbyteries  signify  much.  They  strongly 
urged  that,  for  this  very  reason,  it  be  not  sent  down  again;  but 
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the  Assembly,  in  full  view  of  their  warnings,  did  send  it  down 
again.  Thus  has  that  body  now,  once  more,  as  upon  every  pre- 
vious occasion,  showed  itself  favorable  to  the  Revision. 

Yet  we  do  by  no  means  desire  to  have  this  new  Book  pressed 
upon  the  Church.  If  there  be  any  danger  of  its  adoption 
dividing  us,  we  should  say  it  were  far  better  it  had  never  been 
commenced.  The  harmony  of  the  body  is  worth  far  more  to  us 
than  any  improvements  proposed  in  the  Revision.  For  the  new 
Book  is  in  no  fundamental  particular  different  from  the  old — it 
only  claims  to  be  a  clearer  and  more  logical  statement,  a  better 
development  of  the  same  identical  principles  of  Presbyterianism. 
It  only  lops  off  some  redundancies,  supplies  some  omissions,  and 
removes  some  incongruities  and  anomalies.  As  Dr.  Wilson 
therefore  did  not  wish  the  present  Book  called  old\  so  we  hold 
that  the  Revision  constitutes  no  new  Book  in  any  strict  sense  of 
the  term. 

We  have  a  right  however  to  the  same  consideration  from  our 
brethren  opposed  to  the  Revision,  which  we  have  now  declared 
ourselves  ready  to  accord  to  them.  If  the  new  Book  does  con- 
stitute a  better  statement  of  the  principles  of  Presbyterian 
Church  Government,  we  are  entitled  to  have  it  substantiated  for 
the  present  Book.  None  of  these  productions  are  superhuman, 
none  perfect;  all  are  capable,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
must  ever  be  capable  of  improvement.  It  cannot  be  gainsaid 
that  in  and  by  our  Church  progress  has  been  made,  in  the  sound 
development  of  the  principles  of  our  polity,  since  the  Book  of 
1821  was  adopted.  We  have  a  right  to  ask  that  this  progress  be 
seen  and  felt  in  our  Standards. 

It  may  be  that  the  Revision  will  never  be  adopted.  Let  the 
Church  do  her  pleasure.  Be  this  the  motto  of  every  one,  and 
let  us  bear  with  one  another  patiently.  What  the  Church  will 
do  we  can't  be  sure  beforehand.  Of  one  thing  however  we  have 
not  a  doubt,  and  that  is,  of  the  benefit  which  must  continue  to 
flow  to  all  our  ministers,  elders,  deacons,  and  members,  from 
earnest,  fraternal  discussion  of  the  principles  of  our  divine 
system  of  Church  polity. 
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OTHER  TOPICS. 

There  were  several  other  matters  of  interest  before  the  As- 
sembly, as  the  Examination  Rule,  Systematic  benevolence,  the 
Narrative,  Theological  Seminaries,  Statistical  Tables,  Commis- 
sioners' Expenses,  Evangelistic  Labor,  Sabbath-schools,  which  it 
would  be  pleasant  and  profitable  to  review;  but  our  space  is  ex- 
hausted, and  we  close  with  thanks  to  the  Head  for  another 
agreeable  and  useful  assembling  together  of  the  representatives 
of  our  Church- 
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ARTICLE  II. 
LOGIC,  AND  THE  LAWS  OF  THOUGHT. 

1,  An  Outline  of  the  Necessary  Laws  of  Thought :  A  Treatise 
on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic.  By  William  Thomson,  D.  D., 
Provost  of  the  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Fourth  Edition. 
Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York. 

2.  A  Treatise  on  Logic ;  or,  The  Laws  of  Pure  Thought,''  etc., 
etc.  By  Francis  Bowen,  Alford  Professor  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy in  Harvard  College. 

■3.  The  Laws  of  Discursive  Thought :  Being  a  Text  Book  of 
Formal  Logic,  By  James  McCosh,  LL.  D.,  President  New 
Jersey  College,  Princeton.  Formerly  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics,  Queen's  College,  Belfast. 

Once  on  a  time  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  between  the  United 
Colonies  and  Great  Britain,  an  American  captain,  it  is  said, 
begged  his  company  just  to  fire  once  before  running  away  from 
the  enemy.  So  we  pray  of  the  good  reader,  whose  eye  lights 
for  a  moment  on  the  above  ponderous  headings — only  peruse  a 
page  or  two  of  what  we  have  to  say,  and  if  you  find  it  dull, 
retreat  to  some  more  Arcadian  nook  in  literature.  Most  persons 
regard  a  work  on  Logic,  very  much  as  a  lad  of  ten  summers  did 
a  volume  of  Henry's  Life  of  Calvin.     "Isn't  that  a  dreary 
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book?"  said  he.  Well,  no;  we  had  not  found  it  so.  Neither 
have  we  found  the  three  treatises  of  Thomson,  Bowen  and 
McCosh,  dreary ;  though  we  must  confess  that  Aristotle  is  ex- 
quisitely dry. 

But  have  we  not  had  enough  of  Logic  ?  Is  it  not  time  to 
cry,  Jam  satis  nivis  in  terrisf  What  with  Aristotle  and  his 
Greek  commentators,  his  Arabian  commentators,  and  his  scho- 
lastic commentators;  Kant  and  Krug  and  Esser  among  the 
Germans;  the  Renaissance  in  England  under  Whately,  and 
Hamilton;  and,  to  crown  all,  the  East  Indian  Logic  as  inter- 
preted to  us  by  Max  Muller,  shall  we  not  cry,  *'Hold,  enough!" 

Kind  reader,  all  these  things  prove  that  the  most  intellectual 
races  of  the  past  have  solaced  themselves  with  this  science,  and 
the  likelihood  is  that  the  most  intellectual  races  of  the  future 
will  follow  suit.  The  questions,  What  good  does  Logic  do  ?  of 
what  use  is  it?  is  it,  in  truth,  of  any  use?  may  be  very  perti- 
nent; but  they  never  have  stopped  thoughtful  men  from  pursu- 
ing their  researches,  and  never  will.  Man  always  has  reasoned, 
always  must  do  so;  and  man  will  always  strive  to  understand 
the  rationale  of  reasoning.  At  least  some  men  will;  and  really 
they  are  excusable  for  this;  for  if  we  crave  to  comprehend  the 
philosophy  of  the  rainbow,  how  much  more  shall  we  long  to 
understand  that  syllogistic  process  by  which  we  mount  from  the 
earth  to  the  sky  of  knowledge. 

And  yet,  in  one  sense,  we  hold  that  enough  or  at  all  events 
nearly  enough  of  Logic  has  been  written.  One  book  more  is 
needed.  One  more  thinker,  not  to  discover  any  new  principle, 
but  to  recast  the  principles  already  ascertained.  The  gold  has 
been  dug  from  the  mine;  it  has  been  molten  into  massy,  glitter- 
ing ingots;  and  now  the  time  demands  some  cunning  artificer 
who  shall  mould  them  into  one  august  statue  for  the  vestibule  of 
Truth's  mystic  temple. 

But  if  any  one  asks  whether  logicians  have  not  extolled  their 
special  science  unduly,  we  answer,  undoubtedly  they  have.  Chal- 
mers says,  in  the  outset  of  one  of  his  treatises,  that  the  profes- 
sors  in  Edinburgh,  in  their  introductory  lectures,  each  spoke  in 
such  high  terms  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  his  own  branchi 
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of  instruction  that  the  students  were  quite  at  a  loss  as  to  their 
respective  claims.     Your  tanner,  too,  avers  that  there  is  nothing, 
like  leather.     Why  should  not  your  logician  style  his  specialty, 
'•'•Ars  artiurriy  scientia  scientiaruniy  via  ad  veritatem,  eynosura 
veritatis,  Pharos  mtelleetus^"  etc.  ?     All  this  however  has  passed 
or  is  passing  away.    In  the  first  place  reasoning  is  an  intellectual 
process,  and  hence  is  not  an  end,  but  only  a  means.     The  intel- 
lect is  the  servant,  and  not  the  master.     The  world  of  feeling  is 
paramount  to  that  of  thought.     In  the  second  place,  even  among, 
the  intellectual  processes,  reasoning  is  dependent  upon  several" 
other  powers.     Mr.   Locke  has  shown  that,  without  memory, 
reasoning  is  impossible.     He  says  that  previous  to  this  reflection,, 
he  had  been  inclined  to  underrate  memory.     Certainly,  if  we- 
have  forgotten  either  that  all  men  are  mortal,  or  that  Socrates, 
Louis  Napoleon,  and  Alex.  Stephens  are  men,  we  cannot  con- 
clude the  mortality  of  either  of  these  individuals.     Then  if  our 
conceptions  are  defective,  inaccurate,  dull,  we  shall  be  but  sorry 
reasoners — as   is    largely   shown    by    Sir   William   Hamilton.. 
McCosh  devotes  special  attention  to  the  notion,  as  he  styles  it. 
Once  more:  Logic  is  a  good  builder,  but  does  not  furnish  his  own 
materials;  that  very  essential  part  of  the  business  being  con- 
signed to  observation  and  invention.     In  the  third  place,  reason- 
ing is  but  a  way  of  arriving  at  Truth — the  altar-stairs,  marble- 
and  massive,    if  you  choose,   yet  only   the  altar-stairs   which' 
Truth's  worshippers  must  first  ascend;  or  to  vary  the  figure- 
slightly,  it  is  the  winding  staircase  by  which  we  climb  to  the 
height  of  some  lofty  tower  in  order  to  view  a  broad  and  goodly 
landscape.     We  are  willing  to  take  the  pains  for  the  sake  of 
the  view. 

This  leads  to  the  farther  idea,  that  if  we  could  soar  up  like  a 
bird  to  the  tower's  summit,  we  should  of  course  disdain  the 
clumsier  method  of  stepping-stones.  Reasoning  is  the  badge  of 
our  infirmity,  the  crutch  of  our  lameness,  the  evidence  of  our 
limitation ;  titles  which  contrast  rather  strangely  with  the  high- 
sounding  designations  already  mentioned.  Yet  these  very  limi- 
tations must  be  considered,  and  profoundly  considered,  too,  by 
the  coming  logician.     For  as  the  island  is  not  only  surrounded^ 
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but  is  also  defined  by  the  ocean  ;  so  the  finite  is  both  surrounded 
and  defined  by  the  Infinite.  The  end  of  our  littleness  is  the 
margin  of  his  fulness. 

Let  us  briefly  note  some  of  these  limitations: 

1.  "We  know  substances  only  by  means  of  their  properties. 
In  material  things,  the  curious  and  startling  inquiry  has  arisen, 
whether  there  are  sixty  or  more  kinds  of  substance  on  earth,  or 
only  one  substance  in  various  allotropic  conditions. 

2.  We  are  limited  in  time.  Here  let  us  be  understood.  We 
are  far  from  adopting  the  scholastic  definition  of  God's  eternity 
as  a  ^^punctum  stans,"  a  duration  in  which  there  is  no  progress, 
no  succession.  Such  a  thing  is,  as  Mansel  remarks,  unthinkable 
to  us.  The  present  moment  the  universe  shares  with  God.  The 
past  moment  is  gone  forever  from  him  and  from  us,  beyond  his 
power  of  recall  as  beyond  ours.  The  future  moment  comes  to 
both,  alike.  What  we  mean,  then,  is,  that  we  are  but  of  to-day; 
while  his  goings  forth  are  of  old,  even  from  everlasting.  Our 
opportunities  of  perception,  of  observation,  of  original  and  in- 
tuitive knowledge  are  of  course  extremely  meagre.  They  are 
supplemental  in  a  curious  way  by  the  testimony  of  our  Maker 
and  of  our  fellows,  and  by  the  reasoning  process  as  to  the  past ; 
and  as  to  the  future  by  the  announcements  of  the  Omniscient 
One,  and  again  by  reason. 

3.  We  are  limited  in  space.  We  float  about  on  our  atom- 
planet,  and  no  one  of  us,  not  even  the  most  extensive  voyager, 
has  ever  seen  a  tithe  of  its  surface.  Our  most  adventurous 
sense,  that  of  feeling,  reaches  to  our  finger  ends.  Instead  of 
saying  that  our  eyes  pierce  the  celestial  depths,  let  us  rather 
admire  the  exquisite  contrivance  by  which  information  is  brought 
to  us  from  systems  and  nebulrc.     So  also  with  the  other  senses. 

"The  song  and  oars  of  Adria's  gondolier, 
By  distance  mellowed,  o'er  the  waters  sweep." 

The  perfumes  of  Araby  and  the  Indies  are  wafted  to  the  sailor 
along  the  coast.  But  as  vision  is  the  most  wonderful  of  all,  it 
shall  serve  as  our  example.  What  can  be  more  interesting  and 
remarkable  than  the  mode  in  which  our  extremely  narrow  spatial 
limits  are  compensated  by  light  ?     The  nature  and  extent  of  the 
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knowledge  conveyed  to  us  from  the  other  worlds  in  space  would 
form  a  fine  theme  for  an  article.  The  certainty  of  it,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  incertitudes  of  our  earthly  life,  has  been- hand- 
somely portrayed  by  McCosh.     If  it  were  only  not  so  meagre  I 

Here  on  earth,  again,  how  very  limited  our  range  of  vision. 
What  do  I  see  at  the  present  moment,  when  I  look  up  from  my 
paper?  A  library,  an  oil  painting  above  it,  framed  photographs, 
and  engravings,  a  telescope  box,  the  furniture  of  the  room,  the 
walls;  or  turning  to  the  window,  a  vista  of  deciduous  trees  and 
evergreens,  and  a  smooth,  grassy  plot.  Even  these  are  seen  by 
aid  of  diffused  rather  than  direct  light. 

As  to  seeing  into  or  through  things,  the  only  transparent  sub- 
stance on  which  my  eye  falls  is  glass.  Why  is  nearly  every- 
thing opaque?  Little  models  of  pumps  are  made  of  glass  that 
the  young  may  visually  learn  the  action  of  valves ;  and  if  there 
had  been  in  each  generation  only  one  human  body  constructed 
of  transparent  materials,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  would 
have  been  discovered  long  before  the  days  of  Dr.  Harvey. 

Then,  so  much  depends  on  the  agency  of  particles  too  small 
to  be  seen  by  the  unaided  eye.  Our  senses  are  not  fine  enough. 
Fontenelle  has  presented  this  thought  so  miraculously  that 
Brown  has  quoted  him,  and  Chalmers  has  quoted  Brown.  In 
short  nobody  can  say  it  better  than  Fontenelle,  if  as  well.  Too 
much  curiosity  to  remain  in  happy  ignorance;  too  much  dullness 
of  senses  to  perceive — this  is  the  foundation  of  that  restless 
prying  about;  hence  our  telescopes  and  our  microscopes,  and  by- 
the-by  our  spectroscopes  which  Dr.  McCosh  thinks  are  going  to 
beat  them  all. 

4.  Another  curious  limitation  is  found  in  our  connection  with 
matter.  By  how  circuitous  a  route  must  our  thought  travel  to 
reach  your  mind  and  become  your  thought,  kind  reader  ?  How 
disembodied  spirits  communicate  with  one  another,  we  know  not, 
but- surely  the  process  must  be  less  complex.  Then  there  is  the 
medium  of  language  of  whose  imperfections  Bishop  Butler  was  so 
fully  aware,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  wonder  with  him  that  such  a 
vehicle  of  thought  should  ever  have  been  devised  or  employed; 
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language,  mark  you,  iii  whose  intricate  labyrinths  Whately 
locates  the  whole  domain  of  Logic,  and  about  which  all  logicians 
say  so  much,  even  ^  those  who  consider  Logic  the  science  of 
"thought  as  thought." 

5th  and  last,  for  we  are  not  aiming  at  an  exhaustive  account, 
there  is  the  narrow  purview  of  the  intellect.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  mind  can  be  in  only  one  state,  and  accordingly  can 
think  of  only  one  thing  at  a  time.  If  this  were  so,  we  could  not 
reason  at  all.  We  must  have  two  propositions  in  view,  or  we 
cannot  draw  a  conclusion.  Still,  as  in  literal  vision,  our  mental 
scope  is  contracted.  We  do  not  hold  all  our  knowledge  perpetu- 
ally before  us  as  the  Infinite  One  does.  We  know  what  we  can 
recall  by  an  indirect  effort  of  the  will ;  what  we  can  recall,  and 
not  merely  what  we  do  recall.  Methinks  this  matter  of  memory 
should  be  more  fully  considered  by  our  logicians,  so  as  to  explain 
how  it  is  that  we  might  oftentimes  reach  conclusions  which  we 
do  not  reach,  and  why  we  are  so  frequently  inconsistent  with 
ourselves. 

Under  these  five  heads  we  merely  suggest  the  need  of  a 
pathology,  as  well  as  a  physiology  of  our  intellectual  powers. 
In  this  sense  let  Logic  be  the  medicine  of  the  mind.  Let  us 
learn  what  our  limitations  are,  subjectively,  then  what  our 
Creator  has  done  toward  compensating  them;  and  then  what  the 
province  of  reasoning  is.  If  reasoning  does  not  enlarge  our 
knowledge  both  positively  and  negatively,  if  it  does  not  conduct 
us  to  new  truth,  and  preserve  us  from  error;  why,  we  had  better 
find  something  that  will. 

Before  passing  on,  we  will  say  just  here  that  the  distinction 
should  be  drawn  and  kept  in  mind,  between  reasoning  and  logic; 
between  what  we  do,  and  how  we  do  it.  This,  we  think,  would 
clear  up  a  part  of  the  difficulty  touching  the  utility  of  Logic. 
Once  more.  We  see  no  very  good  ground  for  the  Ilamiltonian 
objection  to  calling  logic  the  science  of  reasoning.  In  Logic, 
inference  is  not  the  only  thing,  but  it  is  the  great  thing.  Con- 
ception and  judgment  are  subsidiary,  and  it  is  because  they  are 
subsidiary  to  inference,  that  Logic  takes  cognizance  of  them 
at  all. 
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An  Example. — Let  us  imitate  Palej  in  his  natural  theology, 
and  begin  with  a  simple,  familiar  instance. 

You  wish  to  remove  some  heavy  article  of  furniture,  say  a 
piano,  from  one  room  of  your  house  to  another.  It  will  have  to 
pass  through  several  doors  on  the  way,  and  with  regard  to  one 
of  these  doors,  you  doubt  whether  it  is  wide  enough  to  admit  of 
the  piano's  being  taken  through  it.  You  take  a  rod  or  a  bit  of 
cord  and  uieasure  the  width  of  the  piano,  then  apply  it  to  the 
doorway  and  find  its  width  equal  to  the  length  of  the  rod. 
Hence  you  infer  that  the  width  of  the  doorway  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  piano.  On  this  lucid  transaction  several  remarks  are  to 
be  made : 

1.  It  is  a  case  of  reasoning.  Try  it  by  any  or  all  the  tests, 
propounded  by  Aristotle  or  McCosh,  and  it  vindicates  its  right 
and  title. 

2.  We  cannot  see  that  the  above  process  is  one  of  analysis; 
certainly  not  of  analysis  in  extension  as  it  is  now  called,  by 
which  a  class  is  separated  into  its  constituent  individuals.  All 
men  may  be  actually  or  in  thought  divided  into  Socrates,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  the  rest,  and  this  may  be  called  an  analysis.  This 
indeed  seems  to  have  been  the  use  of  the  term  in  former  times. 
But  in  the  instance  given,  what  class  comes  under  consideration? 
Pianos?  doors?  rods?  The  reasoning  would  be  identically  the 
same,  if  there  neither  were,  nor  in  the  nature  of  the  case  could 
be  more  than  one  of  each  of  these  in  existence. 

But  perhaps  it  is  an  analysis  in  comprehension,  in  which  we 
regard  the  totality  of  attributes  in  an  object,  or  rather  in  a 
concept,  and  eliminate  some  one  of  them. 

For  example:  It  is  said  that  when  we  utter  the  proposition, 
snow  is  white,  we  must  have  analysed  our  complex  conception  of 
snow,  and  separated  the  whiteness  of  it  from  its  other  qualities. 
But  unfortunately  the  particular  width  of  the  piano  was  not  a 
part  of  your  conception  of  it.  If  one  should  say,  the  piano  has 
width,  we  might  possibly  regard  him  as  analysing  his  conception 
of  matter,  which  must  have  not  only  one  but  three  dimensions- 
in  space.  But  in  place  of  analysing  a  conception,  you  proceed- 
ed to  ascertain  an  objective  truth.     You  confined  your  attention 
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to  one  quality  of  the  piano,  and  the  corresponding  one  of  the 
door.  We  may  call  this  abstraction,  if  we  like;  authors  vary  in 
their  use  of  that  term.  But  abstract  as  we  may,  analyse  as  we 
may,  we  can  never  by  either  of  these  processes  learn  what  we 
wish  to  know  about  the  piano,  which  is,  not  whether  it  has  any 
width  at  all,  but  how  great  that  width  is  in  the  particular  case 
before  us. 

What  are  we  to  think,  then,  of  Dr.  Thos.  Brown's  theory, 
viz.,  that  reasoning  is  essentially  analytic,  except  perhaps  in 
questions  appertaining  to  mathematical  'proportions^  not  equality 
as  in  the  example  I  am  using  ?  And  what  of  Haven,  who  swal- 
lows Brown's  theory  without  the  exception  ? 

3.  There  are  three  propositions  in  this  specimen  of  reasoning, 
two  premises  and  a  conclusion,  and  three  terms,  no  more  and  no 
less.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  syllogism.  The  reader  will  now 
pause,  and  ask  himself  whether  he  could  have  discovered  these 
momentous  truths  without  aid  from  some  great  philosopher  of 
ancient  or  modern  times.  If  he  should  vaingloriously  imagine 
that  he  could,  let  him  ponder  this  remark  of  Dr.  McCosh,  (page 
123):  *'  The  syllogistic  analysis  of  reasoning,  so  far  as  is  known, 
was  first  unfolded  by  Aristotle  in  the  Prior  Analytics,  and  con- 
stitutes the  most  certain,  and  altogether  the  greatest  discovery 
ever  made  in  mental  science."  Do  not  unduly  exalt  yourself, 
then,  so  far  as  to  say  that,  first,  the  rod  must  be  applied  to  the 
piano;  secondly,  to  the  door;  and,  thirdly,  the  piano  and  the 
door  may  be  pronounced  equal  in  width;  or,  that  if  two  rods  had 
been  used,  the  one  in  taking  one  measure,  and  the  other  in  taking 
the  other,  no  conclusion  could  have  been  drawn  ;  or,  that  using 
only  the  one  measure,  we  could  not  infer  anything  about  some 
piano  or  door  other  than  that  which  we  had  measured.  Remem- 
ber Columbus  and  his  egg,  that  formidable  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  modern  thinkers,  though  luckily  unknown  to  the  Stagirite. 

Dr.  Brown,  however,  says  that  we  need  only  one  premiss,  the 
minor.  Socrates  is  a  man,  therefore,  analysing  of  course  man 
into  his  attributes,  or  at  least  knowing  that  mortality  is  one  ele- 
ment of  our  conception  of  man  as  man,  we  by  one  step  reach 
the  conclusion  that  Socrates  is  mortal.     Concerning  all  which, 
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we  can  say  only  that  ^^  Bonus  Homerus  dormitat;  Angllce  what 
stupid  blunders  our  great  thinkers  sometimes  make !  Dr.  Brown 
was  endeavoring  to  carry  out  his  theory  of  analysis,  otherwise  so 
acute  a  mind  would  never  have  been  so  misled.  The  odditv  of 
the  mistake  is  all  the  greater,  when  we  consider  that  it  is  by  an 
analysis  that  he  professes  to  evolve  the  needed  idea  of  mortality 
from  the  conception  of  ''man."  But  if  all,  or  nearly  all  reason- 
ing is  essentially  analytic,  why  slur  over  an  analytical  process 
necessary  to  his  reaching  a  conclusion  ?  Coming  back  to  our 
example,  who  can  suppose  that  Dr.  Brown  would  not  know  that 
he  must  measure  first  the  piano,  and  secondly  the  door  ?  Here 
then  we  find  the  two  premises,  no  more  and  no  less. 

4.  Do  we  learn  anything  new  by  our  reasoning  in  the  illustra- 
tive case?  To  learn  something  new,  may  sound  tautological,  for 
it  may  reasonably  be  asked,  whether  we  can  learn  at  all,  without 
learning  something  new,  whether  the  idea  of  the  new  is  not  a 
part  of  the  signification  or  connotation  of  learning. 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter  particularly  into  the  discussion 
of  what  we  mean  by  knowledge.  Whately  treats  this  subject  in 
a  very  luminous  and  sensible  way.  For  the  present  purpose,  it 
is  enough  to  inquire  whether  we  attain  to  any  previously  unac- 
quired truth  by  the  process  of  measuring  and  considering  as 
above  detailed.  If  you  had  known  in  the  outset  that  the  piano 
would  pass  through  the  door,  just  touching  it  on  both  sides,  why 
take  any  measures?  Surely  you  do  learn  something  in  the  end 
which  you  did  not  in  any  sense  know  in  the  beginning.  If  you 
had  been  asked,  is  the  width  of  the  one  equal  to  that  of  the  other? 
you  must  have  answered,  I  do  not  know.  The  inquiry  then  arises, 
at  what  point  of  the  process  did  you  come  into  the  possession  of 
this  desired  truth.  Was  it  when  you  had  obtained  the  measure 
of  the  piano?  No.  Was  it  when  you  had  obtained  that  of  the 
door?  Again  we  say,  no;  but  it  was  when  you  put  together 
these  two,  and  from  the  two  conjoined  you  necessarily  inferred  the 
equality  of  the  piano  to  the  door  in  that  spatial  dimension  which 
you  were  considering.  Neither  truth  alone  was  sufiicient;  both 
might  even  in  some  sense  have  been  known  to  us,  that  is,  have 
been  capable   of  being  recalled  by  memory,  and  yet,  if  the  two 
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bad  not  been  brought  under  the  joint  purview  of  the  mind  at 
once,  you  could  not  have  learned  any  thing  from  them,  /.  e.,  you 
could  not  have  reached  your  conclusion.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
entirely  clear  that,  taking  the  second  measurement  placed  you 
in  an  attitude,  or  shall  we  say,  gave  you  an  advantage  of  position 
which  you  could  not  have  enjoyed  from  the  first  measurement 
alone.  You  then  needed  to  take  no  more  measures,  and  to  in- 
troduce no  more  terms,  but  only  to  compare  those  already 
employed. 

All  this  seems  reasonably  plain,  but  as  there  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous battle  at  this  point  in  the  field,  and  fearful  blows  have 
been  given  and  taken  by  giant  combatants,  let  us  timidly  survey 
the  scene  of  action.  Let  us  approach  it  under  the  broad  aegis 
of  the  Stagirite  himself.  "A  syllogism,"  says  Aristotle,  (Prior 
Analytics Bk.  I.,  p.  1),  *'is  a  sentence  in  which  certain  things  being 
laid  down,  something  else  different  from  the  premises  necessarily 
results."  Again  in  the  Topics:  "A  syllogism  is  a  discourse  in 
which  certain  things  being  laid  down,  something  different  from 
the  posita  happens  from  necessity  through  the  things  laid  down." 
Now  for  the  moderns.  Bowen  speaks  (p.  24)  of  the  syllogism  as 
"used  for  the  purpose  of  investigation  and  discovery,"  in  the 
•earlier  times.  "At  a  later  period  when  instruction,  disputation 
and  proof  came  to  be  the  chief  pxirposes  for  which  syllogisms 
were  formally  enounced,  etc.,  etc."  Thompson,  p.  281  of  Out- 
line: "It  is  a  great  misfortune  for  Logic  that  the  syllogism  has 
'been  regarded  as  an  instrument  for  deduction  only.  .  .  .  We 
need  not  wonder  that  modes  only  adapted  for  teaching  truth, 
have  been  pronounced  useless  for  discovering  it,  that  when  de- 
ductive arguments  are  selected,  it  should  be  easy  to  prove  that 
they  will  not  d  )  the  work  of  inductive."  And  on  p.  283,  "The 
syllogism  is  not  confined  to  deductive  arguments." 

The  amount  of  which  is  that  only  inductive  syllogism  are  useful 
for  discoving  truth. 

So  far,  so  good.  But  now  a  formidable  knight  comes  on  the 
field  in  the  person  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton.  "An  extension  of 
any  science  through  Logic  is  absolutely  impossible;  for  by  con- 
forming  to  logical   canons  we   acquire  no   knowledge,  receive 
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nothing  new,  but  are  only  enabled  to  render  what  is  already  ob- 
tained more  intelligible  by  analysis  and  arrangement.  Logic  is 
only  the  negative  condition  of  truth."  Again  in  his  Appendix, 
p.  623:  "In  the  common  order  the  objection  of  petitio  principii 
stands  hitherto  unrefuted,  if  not  unrefutable  against  Logic." 
Bowen  seems  to  play  fast  and  loose,  for  on  p.  364,  he  says:  "If 
T e&soning  were  an  organon  of  discovery;"  p.  365-6:  "It  does 
not  appear,  then,  that  reasoning  as  such,  or  as  an  act  of  pure 
thought,  is  a  means  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge."  He 
then  goes  on  to  cite  what  we  have  already  quoted  from  Hamil- 
ton. This  has  been  the  common  objection  to  Logic,  and  the 
mental  philosophers  have  presented  it  very  forcibly. 

After  all  that  we  have  read  on  the  subject,  we  take  the  side  of 
Aristotle.  For,  let  us  revert  to  the  example  of  which  so  much 
use  has  been  made.  Do  you  not  learn  something;  do  you  not 
discover  something  by  the  process  indicated  ?  Manifestly  you 
do;  and  something  which  you  could  not  learn  by  intuition; 
something  also  to  which  every  part  of  the  process  is  necessary, 
and  which  is  not  reached  except  at  the  end  of  the  whole  process. 

Suppose  we  wish  to  reach  the  oil  painting  that  hangs  suspend- 
ed over  the  library.  We  take  a  chair  to  stand  on ;  that  proving 
insufficient,  we  place  a  stool  on  top  of  it,  and  our  own  height 
suffices  for  the  rest  of  the  journey.  The  chair  and  the  stool 
fulfil  their  function,  and  we  do  our  part.  Just  as  you  obtained 
the  measure  of  the  piano,  then  that  of  the  door,  and  by  a  mental 
operation  accomplished  the  remainder,  viz.,  drawing  an  inference 
from  the  two  measurements  or  premises.  Three  things  are  indis- 
pensable, two  premises  and  the  conclusion. 

The  same  point  is  proven  by  the  whole  science  of  mathemat- 
ics. Countless  illustrations  could  be  given.  Who  knew  or  could 
have  known,  except  by  reasoning,  that  the  volume  of  the  sphere 
is  two-thirds  that  of  the  circumscribing  cylinder?  Is  not  this 
truth  arrived  at  by  a  series  of  syllogisms?  And  is  it  not  a  new 
truth  to  every  learner?  The  immense  majority  of  men  never  do 
know  it;  the  proposition  has  never  been  presented  to  their 
thoughts;  it  is  a  truth  lying  in  the  vast  domain  of  the  unknown 
and  cannot  be  perceived  intuitively. 
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We  do  not  know  how  this  reasoning  will  strike  the  reader. 
To  our  own  mind  it  appears  conclusive,  at  least  with  regard  to 
syllogisms  like  those  which  we  have  brought  forward,  while  it 
may  leave  some  riddles  involved,  or  some  puzzling  questions  un- 
answered. Such  questions  emerge  in  every  department  of 
thought,  but  they  ought  not  to  shake  our  faith  in  ascertained 
truth. 

But  at  the  risk  of  anticipating  what  we  design  to  consider 
under  another  head,  I  will  take  up  John  Stuart  Mills'  view  and 
briefly  discuss  it.  In  Bk.  2,  p.  3,  he  takes  hold  of  this  knotty 
question:  "It  must  be  granted  that  in  every  syllogism  consid- 
ered as  an  argument  to  prove  the  conclusion,  there  is  a  petitio 
principii.  When  we  say,  all  men  are  mortals,  Socrates  is  a  man ; 
therefore  Socrates  is  a  mortal ;  it  is  unanswerably  urged  by  the 
adversaries  of  the  syllogistic  theory,  that  the  proposition, 
Socrates  is  a  mortal,  is  presupposed  in  the  more  general  assump- 
tion, all  men  are  mortal.  ...  In  short,  no  reasoning  from 
generals  to  particulars  can,  as  such,  prove  anything.  .  .  .  This 
doctrine  is  irrefragable,"  etc. 

The  reader  will  at  once  observe  that  the  syllogism  adduced  by 
Mr.  Mill  differs  from  the  one  which  we  have  dwelt  upon.  In 
ours  the  reasoning  is  from  particulars  to  particulars.  We  select- 
ed it  for  that  very  reason.  But  it  may  be  thought  that  our  fore- 
going argument  applies  only  to  reasoning  from  particulars  and 
not  to  reasoning  from  generals.  Hence  it  devolves  on  us  to 
show  that  in  this  well-known  and  threadbare  Aristotelian  syllo- 
gism in  Barbara,  there  is  a  progression  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown. 

When  we  say  that  all  men  are  mortal;  do  we  admit,  do  we 
know  that  Socrates  is  a  mortal  ?  Not  at  all.  In  place  of 
Socrates,  substitute  Gabriel.  Because  all  men  are  mortal,  is 
Gabriel  mortal  ?  No,  for  he  is  an  angel.  Undoubtedly  so.  Then 
how  can  the  mortality  of  Socrates  be  presupposed  in  that  of  all 
men?  The  prompt  answer  will  be,  because  Socrates  is  a  man. 
Yes,  but  that  is  introducing  a  new  premiss.  Of  course  the 
possession  of  two  premises,  like  the  chair  and  the  stool,  deli  vers- 
us from  the  need  of  any  more  extraneous  aid,  we  can  now  reach 
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the  conclusion,  if  we  but  will,  by  the  laws  of  our  own  intelli- 
gence. If  the  principle  of  reason  and  consequent  were  not  im- 
bedded in  our  nature,  we  might  have  the  two  premises  laid  down 
side  by  side,  and  the  conclusion  need  not  occur  to  us  as  a  con- 
ception, much  less  as  a  truth.  The  conclusion  has  not  yet  been 
stated.  We  are  just  authorised  to  infer  it,  if  we  can  and  wilL 
The  summit  of  the  stool  is  high  enough  to  enable  ub  to  reach  the 
desired  point. 

To  make  our  meaning  still  plainer,  let  us  advert  to  the  dis- 
tinction betwen  immediate  and  mediate  inference.  The  universal 
proposition,  all  men  are  mortal  designated  by  the  letter  A,  being 
allowed,  the  particular  proposition,  designated  -by  I,  that  some 
men  are  mortal,  is  implied  in  it,  or  derivable  from  it  without 
introducing  any  middle  term.  This  is  called  immediate  infer- 
ence. The  general  proposition  is  the  sum  of  all  the  individual 
truths.  But  the  mortality  of  Socrates  was  not  one  of  those- 
individual  truths;  we  mean  the  specific  truth  that  the  Athenian 
philosopher,  the  teacher  of  Plato,  etc.,  etc.,  was  mortal.  This 
specific  truth,  I  say,  had  never  been  cognised  by  us,  when  we- 
said  unhesitatingly,  all  men  are  mortal.  It  is  doubtless  other- 
wise with  the  Infinite  One.  Our  limitations  have  prevented  us 
from  doing  what  he  has  done;  and  they  impose  on  us  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  what  he  has  no  need  to  do. 

We  deny,  then,  that  the  truth  of  Socrates'  mortality  is  pre- 
supposed in  the  mortality  of  all  men.  In  thought,  it  is  not  in- 
cluded in  it.  It  is  attainable  by  means  of  the  two  truths,  the 
mortality  of  all  men,  and  the  manhood  of  Socrates. 

If  any  doubt  lingers  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  we  think  itr 
will  be  dispelled  by  another  illustration.  Travelling  along  a/ 
highway  in  Bengal  at  nightfall,  you  descry  at  the  edge  of  a  con- 
tiguous jungle  a  motionless  object.  The  distance  and  the  gath- 
ering twilight  so  disguise  it  that  you  cannot  decide  whether  it  is 
the  stump  of  a  tree,  a  rock,  or  an  animal.  But  presently  the 
fearful  roar  of  a  tiger  dissipates  all  doubt,  and  you  flee  in  terror, 
or  hastily  catch  up  your  fire-arms  for  defence.  Now  you  had 
known  from  childhood  that  all  tigers  are  ferocious,  carnivorous 
animals,  but  never  before  that  that  particular  object  was  a  for- 
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tnidable  enemy  to  man,  because  you  were  not  aware  that  the 
aforesaid  object  was  a  tiger.  The  general  truth  left  the  conclu- 
sion unattainable,  the  second  truth,  added  to  the  first,  rendered 
the  conclusion  attainable;  and  thfe  principle  of  reason  and  con- 
•sequent  attained  the  result:  unattainable,  attainable,  attained — 
these  three  words  signalise  the  three  steps  in  the  syllogistic  dis- 
•covery  of  truth. 

Mr.  Mill,  however,  thinks  that  he  meets  the  question  in  the 
only  possible  way.  "From  this  difficulty  there  appears  to  be  but 
•one  issue.  The  proposition  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington"  (then 
living)  "is  mortal  is  evidently  an  inference;  it  is  got  at  as  a  con- 
•clusion  from  something  else;  but  do  we  in  reality  conclude  it 
from  the  proposition,  all  men  are  mortal?  I  answer,  no  !"  This 
is  very  curious.  Let  us  read  a  little  farther  on.  "The  infer- 
ence is  finished  when  we  have  asserted  that  all  men  are  mortal. 
What  remains  to  be  performed  afterwards  is  merely  deciphering 
our  own  notes.  .  .  .  The  mortality  of  John,  Thomas,  and  com- 
pany, is  after  all  the  whole  evidence  that  we  have  for  the  mor- 
tality of  the  Duke  of  Wellington." 

His  theory,  then,  is,  in  one  of  its  aspects,  that  the  observed 
cases  of  mortality  warrant  us  to  infer  the  mortality  of  the  whole 
human  race,  and  when  we  learn  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is 
a  man,  we  learn  that  he  is  one  of  the  beings  regarding  whom  the 
inference  has  before  been  made.  This  is  very  plausible.  But 
there  are  several  weak  points  in  it.  First,  let  us  suppose  that 
•our  major  premiss,  the  mortality  of  all  men,  were  derived  from 
the  Scriptures,  and  not  gained  by  observing  individual  cases. 
Then  we  could  never  ivfer  the  mortality  of  any  individual  man. 
We  might  believe  it,  but  could  not  infer  it  from  the  general 
proposition.  But  when  Revelation  tells  us  that  it  is  appointed 
unto  all  men  once  to  die,  it  does  not  tell  us  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  will  die.  This  particular  truth  we  do  not  get  from 
intuition,  nor  from  belief  in  testimony.  It  is  arrived  at  by  a 
process  which  all  the  world,  except  Mr.  Mill,  call  inference.  Mr. 
Mill  says:  "No  supernatural  aid  being  supposed,  we  derive  our 
knowledge  of  the  general  truth  from  observation."  Secondly, 
we  have  stated  only  a  part  of  Mr.  Mill's  theory.     In  its  totality 
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it  is  this :  we  reason  from  particulars  to  particulars,  and  from 
particulars  to  generals,  but  never  from  generals  to  particulars; 
reasoning  from  generals  to  particulars  would  involve  a  petitio 
prmcipii,  hence  although  we  do  proceed  from  generals  to  particu- 
lars, the  process  is  not  reasoning.  We  think  we  have  proved 
that  this  process  is  reasoning,  is  inferential.  Let  us  now  ex- 
amine his  doctrine  of  reasoning  from  particulars  to  particulars. 
We  selected  the  example  of  the  piano  and  the  door,  because  of 
its  being  an  extremely  simple  instance  of  reasoning  from  one 
particular  to  another  without  **  interpolating  a  general  proposi- 
tion." So  that  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  multitude  of  cases 
we  do  thus  reason.  But  does  not  the  sophistical  charge  of 
fetitio  principii  lie  against  this  instance  as  really  as  against  any 
case  of  reasoning  from  a  universal  to  a  particular  proposition  ? 
We  maintain  that  it  does,  and  that  Mr.  Mill  has  failed  to  clear 
up  the  difficulty.  If  2X6  =  12,  and  3X4  =  12,  it  follow  a  that 
2X6  =  3X4.  Objectors  say  that  the  conclusion  is  involved  in 
the  premises,  and  that  we  do  not  advance  in  our  knowledge  of 
truth  when  we  add  that  2X6  =  3X4.  Mr.  Mill  does  not  meet 
this  case  at  all. 

But  the  most  adroit  part  of  Mr.  Mill's  argument  still  remains 
to  be  considered,  viz.,  that  which  relates  to  our  reasoning  from 
particulars  to  generals.  "From  the  mortality  of  John,  Thomas, 
€tc.,  we  are  entitled,"  he  says,  "to  conclude  that  all  human 
beings  are  mortal.  Again  he  says:  "The  mortality  of  John, 
Thomas,  and  company,  is  after  all  the  whole  evidence  we  have 
for  the  mortality  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington."  At  this  we  open 
our  eyes  a  little  in  wonder  whether  Mr.  Mill  has  gone  over  to 
Dr.  Brown's  one-premiss  theory.  We  should  really  think  he  had, 
but  for  his  express  rejection  of  that  theory  elsewhere.  One  of 
the  commonest  forms  of  sophism  is  that  in  which  one  of  the 
premises  is  kept  out  of  sight.  "From  instances  which  we 
have  observed  we  feel  warranted  in  concluding"  general  pro- 
positions. 

Now  if  we  had  Seen  only  black-haired  men,  could  we  legiti- 
mately infer  that  all  men  must  have  black  hair?  Evidently  not. 
Then  there  must  be  some  other  truth  before  the  mind  besi  le  that 
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of  John,  Thomas,  etc.,  having  black  hair.  If  that  is,  "after  all 
the  whole  evidence"  we  have  from  the  crinal  nigritude  of  the 
human  race,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  reach  that  desirable  conclu- 
sion. There  is  a  suppressed  premiss  here  to  the  eifect,  that  all 
men  resemble  John,  Thomas  &  Co. ;  that  the  individuals  who 
have  come  under  our  observation  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  race. 
How  we  come  by  this  belief  is  a  question  in  induction,  yet  unless 
we  do  have  the  premiss  by  some  means  or  other,  we  can  never 
get  to  the  conclusion.  But  this  premiss  is  a  universal  propo- 
sition ;  hence  an  essential  part  in  reasoning  from  particulars  to 
generals,  is  a  general  proposition.  Mr.  Mill,  it  is  true,  main- 
tains that  this  general  proposition  is  itself  an  induction  from  par- 
ticulars. I  admit  it  in  the  case  of  *' simple  enumeration,"  in 
which  every  instance  comes  under  our  observation.  But  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  it  is  impossible  to  observe  every  individual. 
What  naturalist  hasever  observed  a  thousand  or  a  millionth  part 
of  the  horned  and  cloven-footed  animals  in  the  world?  Yet  he 
believes  them  all  to  be  ruminant.  The  "simplex  enumeratio" 
then  hardly  constitutes  an  exception.  In  all  other  cases  it  is 
impossible  to  reach  a  general  proposition  as  an  induction  from 
particulars.  Hence  Mr.  Mill  is  at  last  self-contradictory.  His 
inference  of  a  general  conclusion  from  particulars  necessarily 
involves  the  employment  of  a  general  proposition  as  one  premiss 
along  with  the  particular  or  particulars  as  the  other  premiss. 

We  have  been  tediously  minute  in  this  discussion,  because  we 
are  satisfied  that  Mr.  Mill  is  in  error,  and  yet  he  is  so  extremely 
ingenious  that  nothing  short  of  an  ultimate  analysis  of  his 
theory  will  suflSce  for  the  detection  of  his  fallacies.  Those  fal- 
lacies radicate  in  his  empiricism,  and  to  a  certain  extent  vitiate 
liis  entire  system  of  logic,  able  as  it  is  in  other  respects. 


Middle  Terms. — Men  may  be  masters  of  all  the  rules  and 
principles  of  the  logical  science,  and  yet  be  poor  reasoners  in 
one  sense  of  the  word.  The  two  things  concerning  which  a  con- 
clusion is  desired,  must  be  compared  together  by  means  of  some 
third  thing,  and  what  that  ^Hertium  quid''  shall  be  is  the  ques- 
tion.    Logic  tells   us  that 'we  must  have  it,    but  not  where  or 
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whence  it  may  be  obtained.  Just  here  is  the  field  for  knowledge 
and  for  ingenuity.  Let  us  suppose  that  in  the  room  where  the 
piano  stands,  there  is  no  measuring  rod.  You  take  a  piece  of 
•cord ;  if  there  is  no  cord,  you  take  your  pocket  handkerchief;  or 
\^aying  one  palm  alternately  by  the  other  you  adopt  the  primitive 
measure  of  "  hands,"  in  which  the  height  of  horses  is  still  esti- 
mated. In  mathematics,  how  important  is  what  an  eminent 
French  writer  calls  the  felicitous  selection  of  the  unknown  term ! 
In  astronomy  the  spectral  analysis  has  already  given  some  very 
interesting  results.  We  have  learned  that  the  sun's  atmosphere 
contains  twelve  of  our  earthly  metals;  Aldebaran  has  nine. 
The  spectroscope  seems  to  have  settled  a  mooted  point  respecting 
the  constitution  of  some  of  the  nebulae.  Are  they  composed  of 
solid  worlds  whose  light  comes  to  us  so  blended  as  to  look  like  a 
haze?  Or  are  they  luminous  vapors?  The  former  conclusion 
was  established  in  some  of  the  cases  by  the  very  high  magnify- 
ing power  of  Lord  Rosse's  telescope,  which  resolved  a  number 
of  previously  irresolvable  nebulae  into  separate  stars.  The  like- 
lihood then  seemed  to  be  that  a  sufficiently  high  power  would 
resolve  the  most  untractable.  But  the  spectroscope  teaches 
another  lesson.  "In  1864,  Mr.  Huggins  analysed  the  light  from 
a  nebula  in  Draco,  and  found  that  it  is  not  compound  like  sun- 
light, but  that  the  rays  come  from  a  glowing  gaseous  substance 
devoid  of  any  atmosphere.  The  lines  in  the  spectrum  indicate 
the  existence  of  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  a  third  substance  not 
recognised."  (Rays  Elements  of  Astron.) 

The  spectral  lines  were  observed  by  Frauenhofer  long  ago,  but 
it  is  only  of  late  that  they  have  been  used  as  a  middle  term. 

A  dexterous  use  of  middle  terms  was  made  by  Marlborough 
when  he  ferreted  out  of  Charles  XII.,  of  Sweden,  his  purpose  of 
attacking  Russia.  How  very  wily  and  skilful  a  diplomat  did 
Marlborough  prove  himself  to  be  !  He  was  a  good  manager  of 
middle  terms,  though  it  is  questionable  whether  he  could  have 
stated  in  full  any  one  of  his  syllogisms. 


The  Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nullo. — What  is  predicated  of  a  class 
can  be  predicated  of  every  individual  of  the  class.     Predication, 
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here,  is  to  be  understopd  as  including  both  aflRrmation  and  ne- 
gation. This  is  the  famous  Aristotelian  canon  which  was  sup- 
posed to  govern  all  reasoning  processes.  But  if  we  may  and 
often  do  reason  without  the  intervention  of  a  class  concept,  we 
may  and  do  reason  without  Aristotle's  dictum.  This  is  Dr* 
McCosh's  view,  and  is  doubtless  correct. 


Reasoning  from  Particxdars  to  Partlcula}'». — How  far  has 
this  been  recognised  by  logicians?  Mill  is  a  sturdy  advocate  of 
it.  "We  perpetually  do  so  reason.  All  our  earliest  inferences 
are  of  this  nature.  ...  In  the  same  way  also  brutes  reason.  .  .  . 
The  syllogistic  form  is  an  indispensable  collateral  security.  .  .  . 
The  syllogism  is  not  a  correct  analysis  of  the  process  of  rea- 


soning. 


The  matter  seems  to  have  stood  at  about  this  point  until  Ham- 
ilton and  his  coadjutors  appeared.  Mr.  Mill's  illustration  of  th& 
village  matron  and  the  illness  of  her  Lucy  was  an  unfortunate 
selection.  The  vague  unscientific  diagnosis  of  such  a  woman  is 
too  unreliable.  The  causes  and  the  effects  which  are  in  their  turn 
causes,  involved  in  that  totality  which  we  call  health  or  disease, 
are  far  too  numerous  and  too  inaccessible  for  so  incapable  an 
observer,  while  she  might  be  trusted  to  measure  her  cot  or  table 
to  see  whether  it  would  pass  through  the  door.  A  step  in  the 
right  direction  was  taken  when  convertible  terms  were  consid- 
ered, as  that  common  salt  is  chloride  of  sodium,  to  designate 
which  proposition  the  vowel  U  was  employed.  A,  E,  I  and  0, 
having  been  *' pre-empted."  Hamilton's  unfigured  syllogism 
comes  next;  A  and  B  are  equal,  B  and  C  are  ec^ual,  hence  A 
and  C  are  equal.  The  important  point  of  this  is  not  its  being 
unfigured;  it  is  true  that  A  and  B  are  both  on  the  same  side  of 
the  copula,  both  being  on  the  grammatical  subject,  but  this  is 
merely  a  rhetorical  and  not  a  logical  consideration,  for  the  ex- 
pression A  andB  are  equal  is  plainly  elliptical,  and  means  equal 
to  each  other,  z.  c,  at  last  A  =  Band  B  =  A.  The  real  importance 
lies  in  this,  that  it  is  a  return  toward  simplicity,  toward  the  his- 
torical as  well  as  logical  commencement  of  reasoning.  We  are 
getting  back  rapidly  to  the  piano  and  the  door,  of  which  A  and 
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C  are  the  generalised  sjmbols.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
we  say  A  =  B  or  B  =  A,  B  =  C  or  C  =  B,  A  =  C  or  C  =  A,  just 
as  it  is  unimportant  whether  we  begin  with  the  dooi  or  the  piano^ 

Therefore  we  have  arrived  at  the  Ultima  Thule  in  Logic.  We 
have  begun,  i.  e.,  Aristotle  began  at  the  end  of  the  science; 
Hamilton  ends  at  the  beginning,  Aristotle  chiselled  out  the  bust 
of  the  statue;  Hamilton  has  carried  the  work  on  down  to  the 
feet  resting  on  the  pedestal. 

But  at  what  an  infinite  cost  of  labor  and  talents !  Whereaa- 
if  the  beginning  had  been  made  at  the  right  place,  the  progress, 
it  seems  to  us,  must  have  been  far  easier  and  surer.  If  a  maq 
wishes  to  qualify  himself  to  be  a  guide  in  some  vast  cavern,  let 
him  by  all  means  begin  at  the  mouth  and  investigate  every  pas- 
sage-way as  he  goes  onward.  If  he  should  first  be  carried  blinds 
fold  to  the  innermost  end,  and  then  have  his  eyes  uncovered,  and 
a  lamp  put  in  his  hands,  and  be  required  to  grope  his  way  out, 
he  will  do  well  if,  like  Aristotle,  he  gets  half-way  to  daylight^ 
and  well  again,  if  like  Sir  William  Hamilton,  with  a  thousand 
old  guides  discouraging  him,  he  pushes  his  way  to  the  mouth  of 
the  cave. 

The  same  blunder  has  often  been  made  by  writers  on  mathe- 
matics. In  presenting  Taylor's  Theorem,  for  instance,  they 
begin  with  an  equation  of  this  sort : 

"in  which  the  terms  are  arranged  according  to  the  ascending 
powers  of  i/,  and  in  which  A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.,  are  independent  of 
y,  but  functions  of  a:,  and  dependent  on  all  the  constants  which 
enter  the  primitive  function."  All  of  which  is  intelligible  to  the 
man  who  has  mastered  the  differential  calculus  !  But  to  require 
a  learner  to  apprehend  it,  almost  necessarily  leads  to  the  result 
that  not  one  pupil  in  five  ever  does  thoroughly  understand  Tay- 
lor's Theorem.  Nor  is  it  credible  that  Dr.  Goode  Taylor  made 
his  beautiful  discovery  in  any  such  inverted  manner. 

What  an  immense  pity,  then,  that  Hamilton  had  not  system- 
atised  and  completed  his  New  Analytic!  Brief  schemes,  frag- 
mentary thoughts,  and  acute  criticisms  on  isolated  passages^  aU 
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huddled  together  into  an  Appendix,  furnish  the  hints  for  the 
•coveted  system  of  Logic  which  shall  begin  at  the  foundation  and 
end  with  the  dome  of  the  science.  Professor  Bowen  has  accom- 
plished something,  and  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  scientific 
world  for  what  he  has  accomplished  toward  superinducing  order 
into  the  chaos  of  valuable  materials.  President  McCosh  sayp, 
(Preface,  p.  v.):  "The  clearest  account  of  the  new  Logic  is  to 
be  found,  not  in  Hamilton's  own  lectures  which  were  left  in  a 
*  crude  state,  but  in  the  Logic  of  Professor  Bowen  of  Harvard 
College." 

The  most  direct  and  satisfactory  method  that  occurs  to  our 
own  mind  is,  to  divide  ratiocination  into  three  parts:  Ist.  From 
particulars  to  particulars.  2d.  From  particulars  to  generals,  or 
induction.  3d.  From  generals  to  particulars,  or  deduction.  It 
is  the  first  of  these  three  that  has  been  so  much  overlooked ;  and 
yet  it  will  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  other  two,  if  it  be  but 
rightly  handled.  The  relation  which  I  have  considered  is  that 
of  equality.  "An  aflirmative  proposition  is  simply  the  decla- 
ration of  an  equation,  a  negative  proposition  is  simply  the  de- 
claration of  a  non-equation  of  its  terms."  "A  proposition  is 
simply  an  equation."  Hamilton's  Appendix,  515,  525. 

This  would  need  some  amplification.  The  door  may  be  wider 
or  narrower  than  the  piano.  All  differences  in  degree  need  not 
be  treated  as  negatives.  The  countless  relations  of  individual 
objects  seldom  exhibit  an  absolute  equality.  One  piece  of  cloth 
is  finer  or  coarser  than  another ;  the  blue  of  the  sky  overhead  is 
more  intense  than  that  of  the  horizon ;  Demosthenes  was  more 
impassioned;  Cicero,  more  copious;  Raphoel  was  more  graceful 
in  his  forms;  Titian  more  exquisite  in  his  coloring.  We  can- 
not enter  into  this,  as  we  are  writing  only  an  article,  and  not  a 
treatise. 

As  soon  as  we  introduced  general  propositions,  the  "quantifi- 
cation of  the  predicate"  would  require  consideration,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  limitations  of  human  thought.  Also  the  vexata 
questio  relative  to  the  origin  and  limits  of  our  belief  in  the  uni- 
formity of  the  laws  of  nature. 

Uhder  the  third  division,   the  Aristotelian  logic,  purged  of 
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any  imperfections,  and  connected  with  the  former  departments 
of  the  science. 

We  leave  this  task  to  abler  pens.  Meanwhile  the  logician 
will  readily  excuse  a  little  badinage  in  this  article,  if  it  shall 
ha?e  cajoled  into  reading  it,  those  who  deem  Logic  so  very  dry 
and  unentertaining  a  subject. 


■  o»  ■ 


ARTICLE  III. 

ROMANS  VI.  4,  AND  COLOSSIANS  IL  12,  AND  THE 

BAPTIST  CONTROVERSY. 

It  is  proposed  to  consider  the  only  Scripture  texts  upon  which 
the  Immersionists  found  their  doctrine,  that  baptism  is  com- 
memorative of  Christ's  burial,  and  that  in  the  ^^Katadusis"  and 
^'Anadusis"  of  Immersion,  his  descent  into  and  ascent  out  of  the 
grav^  are  signified.  As  an  a  priori  argument  against  this  view 
of  baptism,  it  shall  be  first  shown  that,  according  to  the  words 
of  Christ  himself,  and  the  understanding  of  the  same  by  his 
apostles,  baptism  signified  the  *^  washing  of  regeneration  and 
the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost;"  and  that  baptize  and  baptism 
are  essentially  "ethical"  terms,  having  no  reference  to  any  par- 
ticular mode,  but  denoting  that  the  subjects  are  brought  into  a 
certain  moral  (or  spiritual)  state  as  respects  that  thing  (as  "re- 
pentance" or  "death,"  Rom,  vi.  4,)  or  that  person  (as  Christ,  or 
Paul,  or  Moses,)  into  which  they  were  baptized.  For  this  will 
show  that  the  sacrament  is  prospective,  and  not  retrospective  as 
the  immersionists  maintain. 

I.  Our  Lord  assembled  the  disciples  together  just  before  his 
departure,  and  commanded  them,  (Acts  i.  4,  5) — "  To  wait  for 
the  promise  of  the  Father,  which  ye  have  heard  of  me ;  for  John 
truly  baptized  with  water,  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy 
Ghost."  It  is  evident  what  the  promise  is — baptism  with,  (or  in, 
for  such  is  the  Greek  preposition,)  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  also 
VOL.  XXIII.,  NO.  4. — 5. 
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plain,  from  the  connection  in  which  Christ  puts  John's  baptism 
witJi  water,  and  the  Father's  baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  that 
there  is  some  significant  relation  between  them.  Can  any  other 
be  supposed  than  that  of  one  being  the  sign,  type,  prophetic  in- 
timation, of  the  other  ?  Is  it  not  plain  that  John's  baptism  with 
water  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  Father's  baptism  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  that  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  under  the  old  dispen- 
sation, bore  to  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  Does  not  the  analogy  of 
Scripture  force  us  so  to  regard  them? — that  just  as  the  blood  oT 
sprinkling,  in  sanctifying  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh,  was  a 
sign  prophetic  of  the  blood  of  Christ  purging  the  conscience 
from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God,  (Heb.  ix.  13,  14);  so 
baptism  with  water  in  its  purifying  (or  "washing,"  Tit.  iii.  6,)  of 
the  flesh,  was  a  sign  of  the  sanctifying  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  quickening  us  *'to  walk  in  newness  of  life?"  Re- 
member, too,  how  God  had  declared  from  the  very  beginning, 
that  when  the  wicked  should  turn  away  from  his  sins  unto  Him 
in  repentance  and  faith,  the  past  should  be  remembered  no  more 
against  him ;  but  that  he  should  begin  as  it  were  a  new  exist- 
ence, be  as  *'one  alive  from  the  dead;"  that  he  should  never 
again  be  identified  with  his  old  self,  which  should  be  *' reckoned 
as  dead."  And  God,  to  impress  this  more  forcibly  upon  the- 
minds  of  men,  embodied  it  in  a  sign;  for  since  man  uses  his 
senses  more  than  his  intellect,  and  all  the  ideas  he  receives  into- 
his  mind  come  through  the  channel  of  the  senses,  this  embody- 
ing of  a  spiritual  truth  in  a  sensible  sign,  was  giving  man  a  hold 
upon  it,  making  it  more  easily  recalled  to  memory  ;  and  by  the 
assistance  of  the  imagination  it  could  be  held  up  more  vividly 
to  the  mind  when  recalled ;  and  also  by  the  illustrative  analogies- 
it  afforded,  the  sign  was  more  pregnant  with  truth  than  an  abstract 
proposition  expressed  in  words  could  possibly  have  been.  This  was 
the  rationald  (in  great  part  at  least)  of  form  and  ceremony  under 
the  old  dispensation.  The  death  of  the  victims  in  sacrifice,  and  the 
purifying  sprinklings  consequent  thereto,  all  signified  (in  addition 
to  typifying  the  efficacious  ground  upon  which  they  rested)  the 
death  of  the  past,  the  new  life  of  the  future.  But  after  the 
coming  of  the  better  Sacrifice  (Heb.  ix.)  and  the  true  and  real 
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had  taken  the  place  of  the  type  and  shadow,  in  harmony  with 
the  spiritual  dispensation  now  established,  the  sign  was  made  as 
simple  as  sign  could  be ;  but  still  was  retained  because  the  lan- 
guage used  was  derived  from  the  sign,  was  metaphorical,  and  as 
such  could,  by  the  vast  majority  of  mankind,  be  better  under- 
stood through  the  emblematic  import  of  the  sign.  In  accordance 
with  these  signs  the  language  of  the  prophets  was  determined. 
The  new  spiritual  dispensation  was  prophesied  by  them  under 
the  same  figures  in  which  it  had  been  typified.  Ezekiel  says, 
(xxxvi.  25-29):  "Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you 
and  ye  shall  be'clean — a  new  heart  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new 
Spirit  will  I  put  within  you — and  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within 
Jeremiah  says:   "And  I  will  cleanse  them  from  all  their 
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iniquity  whereby  they  have  sinned  against  me;  and  I  will 
pardon  all  their  iniquities."  Isaiah  says,  (lii.  15):  "So  shall 
he  sprinkle  many  nations" — alluding  to  the  cleansing  under 
the  old  dispensation,  and  not  (as  we  regret  to  say  we  sometimes 
hear  Pedo-Baptists  argue)  to  the  form  of  baptism  under  the  new 
dispensation.  The  same  idea  is  still  further  carried  out  in  such 
prophecies  as  Isaiah  xliv.  3:  "I  will  pour  my  Spirit  upon  thy 
seed."  In  Joel  ii.  28,  29:  "It  shall  come  to  pass  afterward,  that 
I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh — and  also  upon  the  ser- 
vants and  upon  the  handmaids  in  those  days  will  I  pour  out  my 
Spirit."  Zechariahhas  it,  (xii.  10):  "I  will  pour  upon  the  house 
of  David  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  the  Spirit  of 
grace  and  supplication."  St.  Paul  expresses  the  same  idea  in 
Titus  iii.  5,  6 :  "According  to  his  own  mercy  he  saved  us  through 
the  washing  of  regeneration^  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  he  shed  on  us  abundantly  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Saviour."  And  so  St.  Peter  (1  Peter  iii.  21):  "The  like  figure 
whereunto  even  baptism  doth  now  save  us  (not  the  putting  away 
of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience 
toward  God,)  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ." 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  anything  else  can  be  gathered  from 
this,  than  that  in  this  last  address  of  our  Lord  to  his  disciples, 
the  promise  of  the  Father  is  that  contained  in  the  above  pro- 
phecies, and  that  the  baptism  of  John  was  significant  of  it.    And 
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if  80,  it  follows  that  to  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  fulfils 
the  promise  of  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit,  of  sprinkling  clean 
water  upon  the  people,  and  cleansing  them  from  their  iniquities  ; 
(language  significant,  as  immediately  afterwards  appears,  of) 
putting  a  new  heart  within  them,  and  putting  his  Spirit  within 
them. 

But  let  us  see  how  the  disciples  understood  it.  They  obeyed 
their  Lord's  command  not  to  depart  from  Jerusalem  until  they 
had  received  the  promise  of  the  Father  ;  and  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost they  were  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  Peter 
standing  up  with  the  eleven  declared  unto  the  Jews,  that  '*  This 
is  that  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet  Joel;  and  it  shall  come 
to  pass  in  the  last  days,  saith  God,  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit 
upon  all  flesh : — and  on  my  servants  and  on  my  handmaidens  I 
will  pour  out  in  those  days  of  my  Spirit."  And  that  Jesus 
Christ,  "being  by  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted,  and  having 
received  of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  hath  shed 
forth  this,  which  ye  now  see  and  hear."  (The  word  translated 
shed  forth  in  verse  33,  is  the  same  as  that  rendered  pour  out  in 
verses  17,  18.)  And  in  chap.  x.  of  Acts,  where  St.  Peter  visits 
Cornelius  and  preaches  Christ  to  him;  "while  Peter  yet  spake, 
the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  all  them  which  heard  the  word ;  and  they 
of  the  circumcision  were  astonished,  because  that  on  the  Gentiles 
also  was  poured  out  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.''  And  Peter 
naturally  concluding,  that  since  they  had  the  thing  signified,  it 
was  absurd  to  withhold  the  sign,  said :  "  Can  any  man  forbid 
water  that  these  should  not  be  baptized,  which  have  received  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  we?"  But  what  makes  it  still  more  evi- 
dent that  Peter  held  the  opinion  which  has  been  maintained 
above  is,  the  account  he  gives  of  his  visit  to  Cornelius  before 
the  apostles  and  brethren  in  Jerusalem;  in  which  he  says:  "As 
I  began  to  speak,  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  them  as  on  us  at  the 
beginning;  then  remembered  I  the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  he 
said,  John  indeed  baptized  with  water,  ^)ut  ye  shall  be  baptized 
with  the  Holv  Ghost." 

Now  from  all  that  has  gone  before,  we  deduce  the  following 
short  and  simple  proof,  th&t  pouring,  or  shedding^  or  sprinkling^ 
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or  lettinc/  water  fall  upon  one  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  is 
valid  Scripture  baptism.  If  these  terms  are  used  in  reference 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  promise,  prophecy,  and  fulfilment,  and 
called  baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost;  then,  when  these  same 
terms  are  used  in  reference  to  water  in  its  sacred  significance  or 
symbolism,  it  is  baptism  with  water.  If  that  occurrence  or 
transaction  which  is  called  a  pouring,  a  sprinkling,  a  falling  of 
the  Spirit,  is  also  called  a  baptism  in  or  with  the  Spirit ;  then 
that  transaction  which  is  called  (or  is)  a  sprinkling,  etc.,  of  water 
in  this  sacred  significance,  is  a  baptism  with  or  in  water.  If 
those  upon  whom  the  Spirit  fell,  was  poured  out,  were  baptized 
with  the  Spirit;  those  upon  whom  water  is  poured  out  or  falls 
(from  the  hand)  in  sacramental  use,  are  baptized  in  or  with 
water. 

Suppose  we  were  to  put  the  words  immerse  and  immersion  for 
baptize,  baptism,  etc.,  as  the  Immersionists  attempted ;  it  is  evi- 
dent that  we  would  have  to  accommodate  these  new  words  to 
what  we  have  seen  to  be  the  analogy  of  Scripture,  and  give  them 
such  a  meaning  as  would  embrace  pouring,  sprinkling,  etc. ;  for 
they  would  have  to  refer  to  what  is  described  under  these  terms. 
What  then  would  be  gained  by  such  a  change  ? 

The  Campbellites  and  Baptists  have  charged  Pedo-Baptists 
with  materializing  the  Spirit,  by  using  such  arguments.  The 
charge  is  made  against  the  sacred  writers,  not  ourselves;  and  it 
is  not  our  business  just  now  to  defend  their  language,  but  to  ex- 
pound it.  Suffice  it  to  say,  they  wrote  for  people  who  had  the 
sense  to  interpret  metaphorical  language  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  destroy  the  sign  or  figure,  but  save  it.  Baptism  and  its  cor- 
relatives are  ethical  terms.  (It  is  difficult  to  give  a  definition  of 
that  word;  but  the  student  of  Ellicott's  Commentaries  can 
gather  the  import  of  it.)  Baptism  is  not  descriptive  of  a  mode 
or  fashion  of  water -application,  but  of  a  moral  condition  into 
which  the  subject  is  brought ;  externally  by  the  rite,  internally  by 
the  spiritual  change  it  signifies.  Necessarily,  therefore,  if  it 
•ever  expressed  a  particular  form  of  water-application,  its  ethical 
use  would  give  it  a  meaning  accommodated  to  its  new  relations. 
We  also  see  that  this  question,  of  its  original  meaning  and  use, 
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is  of  no  importance  to  the  Immersionist  controversy.  What  i& 
its  ethical  meaning  is  alone  worthy  of  consideration.  A  plain 
illustration  will  prove  this.  The  word  strike  had  originally  the 
meaning  of  to  Jiit,  to  give  a  hloiv  with  the  hand,  or  a  stick  or  any' 
instrument ;  now  suppose  a  tobacco  planter  to  order  his  hands 
to  strike  tobacco,  or  the  captain  of  a  ship  to  order  the  seamen  to 
strike  a  yard  or  a  top-mast  in  a  gale,  and  the  first  should  hit  the 
tobacco,  and  the  sailors  the  yard  or  mast,  a  blow,  and  then 
appeal  to  the  ancient  meaning  of  the  word  to  justify  their  course^ 
It  would  be  no  more  absurd  than  the  ground  taken  by  the  Im- 
mersionists,  that  because  baptize  originally  (which  is  by  no  means 
admitted)  had  no  other  meaning  than  immerse,  it  could  never 
have. 

II.  With  these  a  priori  arguments  against  the  Immersionists*" 
interpretation  of  Rom.  vi.  1-11^  and  Colossians  ii.  12,  let  us 
consider  these  passages  themselves,  and  see  if  our  opponents 
have  not  been  determined  by  a  priori  considerations  of  their  own 
to  take  the  view  they  do  of  these  texts. 

1.  The  true  sense  of  a  verse  or  phrase  is  best  found  when  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  its  context.  An  exegesis  of  Rom.  vi. 
1-11  will  therefore  be  given,  that  the  reader  may  understand 
the  meaning  of  these  controverted  terms,  by  seeing  them  in  their 
bearing  upon  the  argument  of  the  Apostle;  and  then  determine, 
whether  they  are  wrested  or  not  from  this  true  meaning  by  the 
Immersionists.  The  Apostle,  in  replying  to  the  objection  that 
"salvation  through  the  righteousness  of  another  without  any 
regard  to  personal  holiness,  is  assured  to  the  believer,"  saysr 
"  God  forbid  !  how  shall  we  who  have  died  to  sin  live  any  longer 
therein?"  It  is  the  Apostle's  style  to  put  the  strongest  assev- 
erations, especially  denials,  into  the  form  of  questions.  As  in  chap, 
viii.  32 :  *'  He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son  but  delivered  him  up  for 
us  all, how  shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all  things?" 
And  in  verse  33 :  *'  Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of  God's 
elect  ?"  and  verses  34,  35  :  "Who  is  he  that  condemneth  ?  Who 
shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ?"  And  also  in  other 
places,  the  question  :  "  IIow  shall  they  who  died  to  sin  live  any 
longer  therein?"  is.  therefore,  a  vehement  denial  that  they  will 
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-do  so.  (Instead  of  the  English  version  dead  unto  sin,  which 
<;onveys  a  wrong  idea,  the  now  universally  received  rendering 
*^dled  unto  sin,''  is  taken.)  It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  de- 
termine the  meaning  of  this  expression  died  unto  sin;  for  here 
hinges  the  right  understanding  of  the  whole  chapter. 

(1.)  In  the  first  place,  it  is  very  certain  that  it  cannot  refer  to 
the  subjective  condition  of  the  believer — to  the  state  of  his  soul  as 
regards  sin ;  it  cannot  mean  that  he  is  dead  to  its  influences  ;  for 
if  this  were  the  meaning,  no  right-minded  Christian  could  take 
any  part  of  this  discourse  to  himself,  since,  according  to  the 
very  next  chapter,  he  "groans  to  be  delivered  from  the  body  of 
this  death  ;"  and  therefore  this  chapter  would  fail  of  the  purpose 
the  Apostle  had  therein — to  encourage  and  exhort  believers  to 
their  sanctification. 

(2.)  In  the  next  place,  it  is  a  well  known  rule  of  exegesis,  that 
the  meaning  of  a  doubtful  expression  in  one  part  of  a  writing, 
should  be  determined  by  that  which  it  necessarily  bears  in  an- 
other. And  that  there  may  be  consistency  in  the  argument  of 
this  chapter,  the  nature  of  this  death  unto  sin  must  be  the 
same  throughout.  Hence  when  the  Apostle  says  in  the  10th 
verse  that  Christ  died  unto  sin^  and  in  the  8th  verse,  that 
we  died  with  Christ,  we  know  the  meaning  must  be  one  and 
the  same.  Now  there  was  but  one  way  in  which  Christ  died 
unto  sin,  viz.,  to  its  guilt:  the  penalty  for  sin  was  death.  Such 
penal  evil  as  was  commensurate  to  the  demands  of  the  law  of 
God  for  its  transgression  had  to  be  rendered  before  the  guilty 
could  be  released,  and  declared  free  from  the  penalties  of  the 
law;  then  he  was  said  to  be  justified,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  law 
{i.  e.,  judicially,  not  personally,)  righteous.  This,  as  the  Apostle 
had  shown  in  the  previous  chapters,  had  been  rendered  by  Christ 
for  those  who  believed  in  him  as  their  representative ;  he  took 
their  place,  and  suffered  all  that  the  law  required  of  them  in 
their  stead;  so  that,  so  far  as  the  claims  of  law  were  concerned 
they  were  reckoned  as  having  rendered  it  themselves.  "Himself 
bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree."  "But  now,  once  in 
the  end  of  the  world,  hath  he  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the 
sacrifice  of  himself."     He  died  unto  sin,  therefore,  in  suff*ering 
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that  penalty  for  sin  required  of  those  he  represented — which  was 
death.  Therefore  the  Apostle  says  in  the  8th  verse  we  diedivith 
Christ.  Believers  being  regarded  as  one  with  Christ  are  reck- 
oned as  having  done  whatever  he  did  to  satisfy  the  law  in  their 
behalf;  and  hence  verse  8th  must  mean  that  death  which  had 
such  reference  to  the  guilt  of  sin  as  to  expiate  it — satisfy  the 
claims  of  the  law  for  it.  And  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  true 
meaning  of  this  phrase,  the  Apostle  says  in  verse  7,  he  that  died 
is  justified  from  sin.  So  that  the  meaning  of  the  expression 
died  unto  sin  (in  the  English  version  dead  unto  sin)  is  certainly 
fixed;  it  is  to  '*  be  justified  freely  by  grace  through  the  redemp- 
tion of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  (iii.  24);  or  as  he  had  just  stated 
in  the  fifth  chap.  19th  verse:  "It  is  to  be  constituted  righteous 
by  the  obedience  of  Christ."  And  it  was  this  statement  which 
brought  up  the  objection  to  the  gospel  mode  of  salvation  con- 
sidered in  the  present  chapter.  This  objection  we  have  seen  to 
be,  that  a  justification,  without  respect  to  the  personal  holiness 
of  the  believer,  would  take  away  all  inducement  to  holiness, 
and  give  license  to  continue  in  sin.  But  the  Apostle  shows  that 
the  ground  of  this  free  justification  is  the  true  and  only  source 
of  sanctification,  viz.,  union  with  Christ.  And  that  in  the  plan 
of  salvation  by  grace,  justification  bears  to  sanctification  the 
relation  of  means  to  an  end;  that  the  first  is  in  order  to  the 
second;  and  that  in  the  purpose  of  God,  the  second  was  as  much 
contemplated  as  the  first.  Hence,  instead  of  the  doctrine  of 
sanctification  weakening  the  grounds  of  justification,  it  strength- 
ened them  ;  so  much  so,  that  in  establishing  the  certainty  of  the 
believer's  sanctification,  the  Apostle  does  it  upon  the  ground  of 
his  tinion  with  Christ  in  that  death  by  which  he  satisfied  the  law 
for  him  (the  believer),  and  upon  the  ground  of  which  satisfaction 
he  is  justified.  He  says,  verse  3:  ''Know  ye  not,  that  so  many 
of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Christ  Jesus  were  baptized  into  his 
death  ?  "We  were  buried  therefore  with  him  by  this  baptism 
into  death,  in  order  that,  as  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  by 
the  glory  of  the  Father,  so  also  we  should  walk  in  newness  of 
life."  "To  be  baptized  into  Christ"  denotes  union  and  com- 
munion with  him— an  incorporation  into  his  mystical  body:  *'it 
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ever  implies  a  spiritual  and  mystical  union  with  him  in  whose 
name  the  sacrament  was  administered."  (Ellicott  on  Gal.  iii.  26.) 
Thus  in  the  passage  referred  to  the  Apostle  says:  "As  many  as 
were  baptized  into  Christ  put  on  Christ,"  where  "to  put  on 
Christ"  is  *a  strong  expression  denoting  the  complete  assump- 
tion of  the  person'  of  Christ  (Ellicott  in  loc),  and  is  epexegeti- 
cal  of  the  preceding  phrase  as  well  as  *  confirmatory.'  We 
also  see  the  ethical  meaning  of  the  term  baptism  or  baptize; 
it  denotes  that  the  subjects  of  this  rite  are  brought  into  a  moral 
(or  mystical  or  spiritual)  state  as  respects  the  persons,  or  grace, 
(as  repenting)  or  law-requirement  (as  *  death')  *into  which'  they 
are  baptized.  This  ethical  meaning  of  baptize  is  well  seen  in 
1  Cor.  xii.  13:  "For  with  {in  or  by)  one  Spirit,  we  were  all  bap- 
tized into  one  body;"  where  the  moral  (or  spiritual)  condition 
into  which  the  subjects  are  brought,  is  the  very  point  of  the 
passage.  Hence,  in  this  third  verse,  the  Apostle  means  that  we 
were  brought  into  such  a  relation  to  Christ  and  his  death,  that 
he  and  we  are  one,  and  his  death  is  our  death:  and  that  this 
union  with  him  was  so  close  and  intimate  that  not  only  did  thi& 
baptism  into  his  death  make  us  (in  the  eyes  of  the  law)  to  have 
died  with  him,  but  "we  were  also  buried  with  him"  by  this 
baptism — into — death.  He  dwells  with  great  emphasis  upon  the 
closeness  and  reality  of  this  union  of  the  believer  with  Christ, 
because  it  is  the  alone  foundation  of  his  attaining  unto  holiness; 
and  so  he  declares  that,  not  only  did  we  die  with  him,  but  we 
were  buried  with  him.  The  burial  of  Christ  and  his  remaining 
in  the  tomb  was  proof  that  he  really  did  die ;  and  so  the  Apostle 
makes  our  union  with  Christ  to  extend  to  every  circumstance 
connected  with  that  death  by  which  our  deliverance  was  pro- 
cured. If  Christ's  burial  and  remaining  in  the  grave  three  days 
was  proof  that  he  died  unto  sin  ;  it  is  also  proof  that  we  died 
unto  sin.  Furthermore:  we  were  not  only  united  with  him  in 
his  death  and  burial,  but  also  in  his  resurrection  ;  and  this  union 
with  Christ  in  his  resurrection  is  as  much  dwelt  upon  here  and 
in  other  parts  of  Scripture  as  union  with  him  in  death.  And  it 
is  our  being  raised  together  with  Christ  that  is  set  forth  as  the 
immediate  procuring  cause  of  our  sanctification.     The  student 
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of  the  Bible  will  find  this  in  almost  every  Epistle  in  the  New 
Testament.  But  nowhere  is  it  more  fully  set  forth  than  in  the 
very  passage  under  consideration.  The  Apostle  declares  that  as 
Christ  died  only  to  rise  again  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  so  we 
die  in  bim  (by  virtue  of  our  union  with  him)  to  walk  in  newness 
■of  life ;  i.  e.,  as  new  creatures ;  the  adjective  neiv  changed  into 
the  substantive  neivness,  "in  order  to  give  greater  prominence 
to  the  main  idea,"  that  the  life  is  a  new  one,  the  old  one  is  dead. 
See  Winer's  Gr.  on  this  idiom,  p.  236.)  And  in  thus  showing 
that  the  holiness  of  the  believer  held  the  same  place  in  the  pur- 
pose of  God  with  the  raising  of  Christ  from  the  dead — that  as 
Christ  only  died  to  rise  in  glory,  and  live  unto  and  with  the 
Father  in  that  glory  he  had  with  him  before  the  world  was;  so 
the  believer  only  dies  to  sin  {i.  e.,  is  justified)  in  order  to  "  appre- 
hend that  (holiness)  for  which  he  is  apprehended  of  God."  The 
Apostle  implies  that  the  one  (the  resurrection  of  Christ)  is  proof, 
and  earnest  of  the  other,  (the  believer's  holiness.) 

It  will  be  understood  why  the  Apostle  ascribes  so  much  to 
baptism  unto  Christ,  and  unto  his  death,  when  we  remember 
that  baptism  is  not  only  significative  of  the  washing  of  regene- 
ration and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  was  shown  above ; 
but  in  the  nature  of  the  case  is  also  expressive  of  the  faith  of 
the  subject,  whereby  he  receives  Christ,  and  rests  upon  him  alone 
for  salvation;  {.  e.j  it  is  a  profession  ;  and  the  divinely  appoint- 
ed mode  of  making  that  profession  before  the  world  and  the 
Church.  And  since  the  Scriptures  always  exercise  the  judgment 
of  charity,  and  assume  that  profession  is  real,  and  expresses  the 
true  state  of  the  heart,  professors  by  baptism  were  addressed  as 
true  believers,  and  their  profession  by  baptism  assumed  to  stand 
in.  the  same  relation  to  faith  that  words  do  to  thoughts,  and 
hence  it  is  here  put  for  faith.  This  putting  the  sign  for  the 
thing  signified  is  one  of  the  most  common  figures  of  speech  in 
the  Scriptures,  as  the  ''blood  of  sprinkling  speaketh  better 
things  than  the  blood  of  Able:"  "we  are  come  unto  Mt.  Zion," 
etc.,  etc.  So  the  Apostle  only  declares  here,  what  he  has  so 
often  done  elsewhere,  that  it  is  bi/  faith  we  are  united  with 
Christ  so  as  to  reap  the  blessed  fruits  of  his  death. 
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But  the  Apostle  is  so  earnest  in  maintaining  the  fundamental 
truth  of  the  gospel — union  with  Christ  the  source  of  all  its  bless- 
ing— that  he  brings  it  up  again  in  the  next  verse,  the  5th.  The 
English  version  reads:  "For  if  we  have  been  planted  together 
in  the  likeness  of  his  death,  we  shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of 
his  resurrection."  The  word  rendered  pltnted  together  was  mis- 
translated, from  a  mistaken  derivation  of  the  word  from  a  verb 
signifying  to  plant,  which  however  is  spelt  differently :  the  word 
to  plant  has  another  form  altogether. 

Dr.  Hodge  says  of  the  word  in  the  text:  *'that  it  sometimes 
means  born  withy  in  the  sense  of  innate;  sometimes  expresses 
community  of  origin  or  nature,  in  the  sense  of  cognate,  con- 
genital ;  and  sometimes  it  is  used  in  reference  to  things  born  or 
produced  at  the  same  time.  In  all  cases  there  is  the  idea  of  in- 
timate union,  and  that  is  the  idea  which  the  word  here  is  intend- 
ed to  express."  It  can  be  added,  that  this  word  is  one  of  the 
strongest  that  a  language,  rich  in  variety  and  force  of  expres- 
sion, could  furnish  the  Apostle,  to  express  the  idea  of  "union 
with;"  and  H identified  is  the  strongest  term  the  English  affords 
to  express  it,  let  it  be  identified;  if  a  stronger  ca,n  be  found  use 
that. 

The  following  translation  of  this  verse  is  proposed,  differing 
from  the  English  version,  and  also  from  Dr.  Hodge:  "If  we 
have  been  identified  with  him,  by. the  likeness  of  his  death,  wo 
shall  be  also  (by  the  likeness)  of  his  resurrection."  The  origi- 
nal is  rendered  by  the  likeness,  because  the  preposition  does  not 
occur  in  the  Greek;  and  the  dative  is  taken  as  dative  of  instru- 
ment, not  of  reference.  And  an  exegesis  of  the  verse  is  now 
offered,  which,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  has  never  been 
offered  before.  The  word  likeness,  as  it  occurs  in  the  original, 
is  used  in  four  other  places  by  the  Apostle.  In  chap.  i.  23,  the 
heathen  are  said  "  to  have  exchanged  the  glory  of  the  incorrup- 
tible God  for  the  likeness  of  the  image  of  corruptible  man,"  i.  e., 
an  image  like  to  corruptible  man.  In  chap.  v.  14,  it  is  said, 
"Death  reigned  even  over  those  who  did  not  sin  after  the  simili- 
tude (likeness)  of  Adam's  transgression,"  i.  e.,  infants,  who, 
though  they  did  sin  piitatively  (in  Adam),  yet  did  not  sin  the 
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same  kind  of  sin  that  Adam  sinned,  viz.,  an  actual,  personal 
sin.  In  chap.  viii.  3:  "God  sent  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of 
sinful  flesh,"  i.  e.,  a  nature  like  our  sinful  nature,  but  not  itself 
sinful.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  ii.  7,  it  is  said  that 
Christ  "  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in 
the  likeness  of  men."  "The  expression  inthe  likeness  of  men^'" 
says  Ellicott,  "is  very  noticeable;  Christ,  though  perfect  man, 
was  still  not  a  mere  man,  (a  V'^of  avdpunoc,  psilos  anthropos,)  but 
was  the  word  become  flesh."  The  general  idea  in  these  texts  is 
likeness  of  some  sort  or  other  between  difi'erent  things.  It  may 
denote  any  sort  of  resemblance,  the  kind  to  be  determined  by 
the  subject  or  context.  We  would  call  the  likeness  in  the  verse 
under  consideration,  an  ethical  likeness.  It  cannot  be  said,  (with 
Dr.  Hodge,)  that  "  believers  are  united  with  Christ  in  a  like 
death,"  i.  e.,  in  a  death  like  his;  for  the  very  point  of  the 
Apostle's  argument  is,  that,  being  federally  or  putatively  in 
Christ,  his  death  was,  to  all  the  intents  and  purposes  thereof, 
our  death;  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  we  died  the  same  identical 
death,  not  a  death  like  his;  and  we  have  seen  that  the  use  of  the 
word  in  question  is,  that  of  one  thing  like  to  another  thing 
which  is  not  the  same.  The  likeness  here  intended  is  that  of 
the  sign  to  the  thing  signified.  And  what  is  the  sign  and  seal  to 
us  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  ours;  that  we  are  united  not  in  a 
similar  death,  but  in  his  very  death  ?  What  is  it  but  baptism 
as  expressive  of  the  faith  by  which  we  are  made  one  with  Christ, 
("identified  with  him,")  and  significative  of  the  washing  of  re- 
generation and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  consequent  upon 
that  union  ?  The  likeness  of  his  death  must  therefore  mean 
baptism  in  the  sense  we  saw  it  was  used  in  the  3d  and  4th  verses: 
the  sign  again  put  for  the  thing  signified.  The  second  clause  of 
this  verse  may  therefore  be  thus  rendered :  we  shall  also  be  united 
(or  identified)  mith  Mm  by  that  which  is  like  his  resurrection; 
and  evidently  refers  to  the  holy  life  believers  will  lead  in  conse- 
quence of  their  union  with  Christ.  A  holy  life  is  (ethically) 
like  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  because  it  implies  and  involves 
for  the  believer,  what  .the  resurrection  of  Christ  declares  for 
himself,  viz.,  the  enjoyment  of  God's  favor  through  the  expi- 
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ation  of  sin  and  satisfaction  of  the  law.  Hence,  since  Christ 
was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  by  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  Bom.  i.  4,  we  in  virtue  of  a  holy  life,  implying  that  we  are 
^*ied  by  the  Spirit  of  God,"  are  declared  to  be  "sons  of  God," 
(viii.  14-lT.) 

It  is  evident  to  the  careful  reader  of  this  Epistle,  that  this 
passage  (Rohl  vL  1-11)  in  logical  order,  follows  the  11th  verse 
of  chap,  v.,  and  that  chap.  v.  12-21  is  a  parenthetical  illustra- 
tion of  salvation  by  imputed  righteousness  by  the  analogous  fact 
of  imputed  guilt.  Paul  had  summed  up  the  conclusions  he  had 
reached  in  the  first  four  chapters,  into  the  blessed  declarations, 
chap.  V.  8-11 :  "  God  commendeth  his  love  towards  us,  in  that 
while  we  were  yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  us ;  much  more  then, 
being  now  justified  by  his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath 
through  him.  For,  if  when  we  were  enemies  we  were  reconciled 
to  God  by  the  death  of  his  son ;  much  more  being  reconciled  we 
fihall  be  saved  by  his  life.  And  we  joy  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
by  whom  we  have  now  received  the  atonement."  In  the  next 
passage  (v.  12-21) :  He  illustrates  this  method  of  salvation,  by 
showing  it  was  exactly  analogous  to  the  method  by  which  we 
came  under  condemnation,  i.  e.y  that  the  death  of  Christ  pro- 
cures salvation  for  us  without  any  personal  participation  of  ours, 
just  as  Adam's  sin  brought  upon  us  condenfbation  without  any 
personal  participation  therein ; — that  in  both  cases  it  was  through 
imputation.  In  chap.  vi.  1-11,  he  answers  the  charge  of  Anti- 
nomianism  brought  against  this  doctrine  in  the  manner  already 
considered.  And  it  is  evident  to  any  who  will  read  these  pas- 
sages in  connection,  that  the  prominent  thought  is  ^*  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  the  believer's  participation  in  its  benefits"  through 
union  with  him : — that  instead  of  salvation  by  faith  being  a  doc- 
trine which  militates  against  holiness,  it  directly  leads  to  it  in  the 
very  purpose  of  God  ;  for  not  only  "they  who  are  of  faith*'  die 
with  Christ,  but  they  shall  also  live  with  him  (verse  8)  in  virtue 
of  this  union. 

Anything  therefore  which  would  divert  the  attention  from 
this  main  idea,  (union  with  Christ  in  death,  by  faith,)  weakens 
the  argument  of  the  Apostle.     Now,  is  it  not  clear  that,  to  save 
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the   force  and    coherency   of   the   Apostle's    argument,   these 
expressions:    baptism   into    Christ;    baptized   into   his   death;- 
buried  with  him,  by  the  baptism  into  (the)  death;  (notice  the 
peculiar  force  and  significance  of  the  article  in  the  Greek)  must 
all  have  reference  to  the  union  by  faith  with  Christ  in  his  death? 
and  therefore  they  cannot  be  understood  to  divert  attention  from/ 
the  spiritual  exercise  of  faith,  to  the  "  unprofitable  bodily  exer- 
cise of  immersion  ?     Moreover  the  Apostle  declares,  verse  5th, 
that  baptism  is   like  (ethically)  the  death  of  Christ,  in  that  the* 
faith  in  him  of  which  it  is  the  expression  brings  to  us  the  bene- 
fits procured  by  him  through  his  death.     Now,  can  any  Immer- 
sionist  show  wherein  his  dipping  is  like  the  death  of  Christ  ?    He> 
might  make  out  some  sort  of  case  in  trying  to  show  a  likeness 
between  immersion  and  the  manner  of  a  burial  Christ  did  not 
have.     But  the  Apostle  declares  that  it  is  Christ's  deaths  not  hig- 
burial,  that  baptism  is  like ;  and  where  is  there  any  external  re- 
semblance between  his  deatJi  and  immersion  f     We  respectfully 
ask  the  advocates  of  immersion  to  consider  this.     There  are 
many  such  who  do  not  regard  immersion  as  commemorative  or 
Christ's  burial,  and  yet  regard  it  as  the  only  mode  of  baptism, 
because  they  hold  that  baptize  means  immerse,  and  nothing  else; 
and  that  it  was  the  only  mode  of  the  primitive  Church.     We 
are  not  discussing  that  question   now.     We  are  only  contending- 
for  the  fidelity  of  an  exegesis ;  and  would  have  them  see  that 
however  it  may  affect  the  question  as  to  whether  baptism  be  re- 
ferred to,  in  this  passage,  as  a  sign  commemorative  of  Christ's 
burial,  it  really  leaves  undetermined  the  question  as  to  which  is 
the  proper  mode.     We  seek  the  true  meaning  of  this  passage, 
and  the  import   of  its  terms ;  and  as  a  student  in  exegesis  con- 
tend that  the  use  of  these  terms,  and  their  reference  is  ethical ; 
and  that  their  reference  is  not  to  any  external  form;  nether  to 
our  mode,  nor  to  theirs. 

2.  The  analogy  between  Rom.  vi.  1-11,  and  Col.  ii.  10-12,  is 
so  complete,  that  what  has  been  established  in  reference  to  the 
former,  applies  equally  to  the  latter.  The  Apostle  was  guard- 
ing the  Colossians  against  the  thought  that  they  needed  any- 
thing besides    Christ,   and   so  declares:  "Ye  are  complete  int 
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him, — in  whom  also  ye  are  circumcised  with  the  circumcision 
made  without  hands,  in  putting  off  the  body  of  [the  sins  of]  the 
flesh,  in  the  circumcision  of  Christ;  buried  with  him  in  baptism^ 
in  whom  ye  are  also  risen  together  through  faith  in  the  effectual 
working  of  God  who  raised  him  from  the  dead.  The  Apostle 
assures  these  believers  that  they  did  not  need  circumcision, 
because  they  had  in  Christ  all  that  was  signified  by  the  rite,  viz.,. 
"  the  putting  off  the  body  of  the  flesh."  Taking  this  reading 
as  the  true  text :  the  hody  of  the  flesh  is  synonymous  with  the 
body  of  sin  in  Rom.  vi.  6,  and  sinful  flesh  of  Rom.  viii.  3,  and 
denotes  that  reign  of  sin  in  death  (Rom.  v.  21)  from  which- 
Christ  delivered  us  into  the  "reign  of  grace  through  righteous- 
ness unto  eternal  life."  Death,  in  Scripture  language,  is  any 
punishment  inflicted  on  account  of  sin.  To  be  deprived  of 
God's  favor  and  presence  in  his  Spirit,  is  a  punishment  visited 
upon  us  for  sin;  and  since  the  consequence  of  this  is  "carnal- 
mindedness,"  "carnal-mindedness  is  death,"  i.  e.,  punishment 
for  our  sin,  (Rom.  viii.  6.)  But  what  the  law  could  not  do,  in 
that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God  sending  his  own  Son  in 
the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the 
flesh,  that  the  righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,. 
who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit,  (Rom.  viii.  3^ 
4.)  Now  this  work  of  Christ  is  doing  away  with  sin,  the  Apos- 
tle calls  here  (in  Col.  iii.  11)  the  circumcision  of  Christ ;  for  it 
was  this  "doing  away  with  the  body  of  sin"  (Rom.  vi.  6)  which 
the  rite  of  circumcision  typified  and  signified ;  and  is  another 
instance  of  the  sign  put  for  the  thing  signified.  And  he  goes  on 
"to  define  the  manner  in  which  the  circumcision  of  Christ  was 
communicated  to  the  believer"  in  verse  12,  (which  is  therefore  a^ 
defining,  "modal,"  participial  clause):*  "When  ye  were  buried' 
with  him  in  baptism,  in  whom  (not  wherein  as  Ellicott  says)  ye- 
were  also  raised  up  with  him,  through  faith  in  the  effectual  work- 
ing of  God  who  raised  him  from  the  dead,"  etc.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  two  different  passages  to  be  more  identical  in  meaning 
than  this  and   Rom.  vi.  1-11.     And  if  we  will  remember  that 
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either  Paul  or  his  fellow-laborers  had  preached  these  doctrines  to 
the  Colossians  and  had  not  done  so  to  the  Romans,  and  that  the 
Epistle  to  the  former  was  written  long  after  that  to  the  latter, 
we  can  understand  how  he  would  be  more  full  and  explicit  in  his 
treatment  thereof  to  the  latter;  and  that  in  addressing  the 
former  (Colossians),  allusion  was  all  that  was  necessary.  Call  to 
mind,  also,  that  in  those  days  the  additions  to  the  Church  were 
:adults,  and  that  those  who  joined  were  required  to  make  a  pro- 
fession of  faith  in  Christ  by  baptism,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once 
that  baptism  was  synonymous  with  faith  in  Christ;  for  the  very 
ordeal  of  public  confession  was  generally  a  sufficient  test  of  its 
genuineness;  and  that,  at  all  events,  the  ^'judgment  of  charity" 
was  used,  and  profession  taken  as  sincere.  Hence  baptism  means 
here  just  what  it  did  in  Rom.  vi.  3,  4. 

It  is  evident  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  Apostle's 
.style,  that  he  used  the  expression  buried  with  him  (verse  12)  in- 
stead of  died  with  him^  to  preserve  the  antithesis  to  the  resurrec- 
<tion  of  the  next  clause,  and  to  emphasize,  as  in  Rom.  vi.  4,  the 
'fact  that  they  had  really  died  with  Christ,  since  they  were  buried 
with  him.  And  hence  there  are  the  same  objections  against 
giving  the  term  any  reference  to  the  form  of  immersion  here 
(that  there  were  in  Romans  vi. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

METHOD  OF  THE  ARGUMENT  FOR  THE  EXISTENCE 

OF  GOD. 


The  logical  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  personal  First  Cause, 
is  rendered  difficult  to  theologians  by  the  imperfection  of  lan- 
guage, rather  than  a  deficiency  of  evidence.  Almost  all  the 
efforts  that  have  been  made  to  perfect  the  demonstration  in  a 
written  form,  betray  the  most  obvious  inconsistencies  in  the 
»terms  employed,  even  where  the  force  of  the  argument  has  been 
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such  as  to  confound  all  opposition.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  to  apply  terms  long  associated  with  finite 
objects,  to  a  subject  so  far  above  the  reach  of  human  thought. 
All  ordinary  language  belongs  to  matters  of  experience  or  ob- 
servation. When  put  into  requisition  to  define  or  illustrate  the 
first  truths  of  theological  science,  it  proves  inadequate  to  its  new 
office,  an'l  introduces  confusion,  where  precision  is  a  matter  of 
the  first  importance. 

To  construct  a  clear  statement,  free  from  these  difficulties,  will 
not  of  course  be  now  attempted.  But  perhaps  we  may,  without 
presumption,  indicate  the  line  of  argument  which  seems  to  us 
most  appropriate  and  practical,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavor 
to  exclude  those  terms  and  expressions  which  appear  ill-suited  to 
such  a  theme.  The  atheistical  tendencies  of  scientific  literature 
in  our  day,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  undertaking.  And 
especially  is  this  true,  in  view  of  the  character  of  those  con- 
cealed approaches  by  which  religion  is  assailed.  Direct  collision 
is  carefully  avoided,  but  the  arts  of  suggestion  and  insinuation, 
under  the  guise  of  liberality  and  candor,  are  freely  used,  for  the 
purpose  of  undermining  the  foundations  of  faith.  To  prove  the 
non-existence  of  Deity,  is  not  openly  attempted ;  but  criticism 
is  employed  in  pointing  out  flaws  and  imperfections  in  the  argu- 
ments of  Christian  writers,  and  difficulties  are  raised  and  magni- 
fied in  such  a  manner  as  to  reveal  a  spirit  of  antagonism  to 
religion  irreconcilable  with  any  degree  of  belief.  It  is  a  remark- 
able feature  of  the  prevailing  scepticism,  that  whilst  it  exacts 
from  theologians  a  perfect  consistency,  and  condemns  every  re- 
ligious doctrine  which  cannot  be  maintained  by  a  complete  chain 
of  logical  inductions,  it  seems  to  be  totally  indifferent  to  con- 
sistency in  the  various  theories  of  science  which  rise  and  fall  in 
such  rapid  succession.  So  credulous  is  this  spirit,  so  prompt  to 
embrace  the  crudest  and  least  plausible  suggestions  of  adventur- 
ers in  the  field  of  physical  observation,  that  the  superstitions  of 
the  pagan  become  highly  rational  in  comparison.  The  tem- 
porary successes  of  many  of  these  theories  are  simply  due  to 
the  general  spirit  of  unbelief  pervading  society.  Human  nature 
seems  to  demand  a  rigorous  logic  in  nothing  but  matters  of  faith. 
VOL.  XXIIL,  NO.  4. — 6. 
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It  is  satisfied,  and  even  delighted,  with  the  mere  suggestion  of 
scientific  conjecture  which  apparently  contradicts  the  text  of 
revelation.  With  a  generosity  and  reverence  altogether  out  of 
proportion  to  their  object,  it  readily  exalts  to  the  rank  of  scien- 
tific celebrity,  each  new  dreamer  who  proposes  an  original  theory ; 
and  it  thus  pays  an  absurd  homage  to  pretensions  which  are  not 
likely  to  survive  the  generation  in  which  they  are  promulgated. 
One  of  the  chief  errors  committed  by  this  class  of  thinkers  is, 
the  assumed  necessity  of  a  formal  demonstration.  They  imagine 
that  the  masses  of  mankind  derive  their  rational  convictions  from 
the  enlightened  few,  and  that  these  have  imposed  upon  the  world 
a  theory  of  religion  unsupported  by  facts.  But,  in  reality,  the 
almost  universal  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  originated  in  the 
laws  of  thought  common  to  men.  The  specific  idea  is  not, 
indeed,  co-existent  with  the  mind,  but  derived  by  a  short  and 
very  early  induction  from  the  consciousness  of  the  individual. 
There  are  certain  beliefs  which  once  acquired  cannot  be  eradi- 
cated, on  account  of  their  conformity  with  the  natural  tenden- 
cies of  the  intelligence.  The  mind  has  a  nidus  for  these  truths, 
a  matrix  into  which  they  fit,  as  the  nut  is  adapted  to  the  screw ; 
and  they  cannot  be  dislodged  without  creating  a  painful  void  in 
our  spiritual  nature.  The  thought  of  Diety  is  one  of  these  con- 
genial acquisitions  to  which  the  reason  clings  with  unchanging 
tenacity,  even  against  the  conflicting  force  of  moral  opposition. 
How  it  is  first  acquired  is  not  easily  described,  because  the  pro- 
cess is  too  short  for  a  lucid  analysis.  The  science  of  natural 
theology  is  the  systematic  development  of  this  analysis  in  a  form 
indicated  by  logical  principles.  But  the  development  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  belief.  It  is  chiefly  for  the  instruc- 
tors of  mankind  to  provide  them  with  an  armor,  defensive  and 
off'ensive,  adapted  to  the  ever-pending  conflict  between  the  friends 
and  the  enemies  of  faith.  The  logical  chain  is  too  long  and 
elaborate  for  the  apprehension  of  ordinary  minds,  and  it  is  ob- 
viously absurd  for  a  popular  creed  to  be  suspended  upon  it.  The 
world  cannot  afford  to  suppress  its  religious  thought  until  the 
labor  is  perfected.  Much  less  can  it  be  expected  to  await  the 
slow  processes  of  physical  research.     Such  an  abnegation,  pro- 
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longed  from  age  to  age,  until  geology  and  astronomy  shall  have 
reached  the  limit  of  human  investigation,  would  be  from  the  first 
a  total  abandonment  of  religious  habits  and  principles,  and  in 
fact  a  complete  surrender  of  the  question  at  issue.  The  know- 
ledge of  God  in  its  simplest  and  most  popular  form,  is  not  a 
scientific  acquisition,  but  an  immediate  deduction  of  the  mind 
from  the  indications  of  nature  and  consciousness.  If  the  disc  of 
the  sun  were  concealed,  the  convergence  of  all  his  rays  towards 
a  common  centre  would  satisfy  mankind  of  his  continued  exist- 
ence. It  is  precisely  so  with  the  suggestions  made  by  all  that 
we  observe  around  us.  The  pointers  are  innumerable  that  lead 
to  the  central  star.  God  is  not  sensibly  perceived,  but  inferred 
from  overwhelming  signs  which  are  sensibly  known.  Atheism, 
if  it  be  entirely  possible,  is  possible  only  through  the  force  of 
effort  strenuously  made  to  overcome  these  impressions.  A  com- 
plete atheist,  like  a  perfect  soldier,  is  the  result  of  laborious 
discipline.  For  by  this  process  the  moral  and  intellectual  man 
becomes  a  machine,  indifferent  to  slaughter  and  to  death.  And 
by  a  similar  ordeal,  religious  impressions  are  gradually  obliter- 
ated and  every  spiritual  tendency  suppressed  in  some  misguided 
minds. 

But  although  a  demonstration  of  Deity,  in  a  strictly  logical 
form  is  exceedingly  difficult,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible.  The 
process,  when  expressed  in  language,  is  liable  to  be  encumbered 
with  forms  borrowed  from  the  finite,  and  inapplicable  to  the 
infinite;  but  we  do  not  necessarily  think  in  a  stereotyped 
phraseology.  The  subject  demands  a  careful  exclusion  of  certain 
terms  which  are  not  indispensable,  and  a  certain  precise  order  of 
the  links  of  the  chain  we  are  constructing,  which  simphcity  of 
design  alone  can  secure.  Nothing  must  be  contemplated  but  the 
single  point  to  be  attained — the  bare  existence  of  God  as  an 
infinite  and  personal  Being. 

1.  The  corner-stone  of  the  structure  to  which  we  give  the 
name  of  natural  theology,  is  our  own*  personal  consciousness. 
This  is  twofold.  It  of  course  embraces  an  immediate  knowledge 
of  our  own  existence.  And  if  this  were  all,  it  would  be  suf- 
ficient for  a  foundation.     For  the  simple  fact  of  a  present  exist- 
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ence  intuitively  known,  leads  by  infallible  reasoning,  to  the  fact 
of  one  eternal  cause.  But  it  is  not  universally  admitted  that 
existence  exterior  to,  or  distinct  from  ourselves,  is  also  an  in- 
tuition of  conciousness.  This  however,  whilst  not  absolutely 
essential,  is  an  important  element  of  the  argument.  An  admis- 
sion of  its  truth  shortens  very  appreciably  the  process  of  de- 
monstration. Nor  is  the  fact  ever  questioned  by  any  ordinary 
mind.  Metaphysicians  have  indeed  labored  to  prove  that  our 
perception  of  an  external  world  is  mediate.  But  the  common 
intelligence  of  mankind  knows  of  no  medium  in  the  case.  The 
conviction  that  other  objects  exist,  is  no  less  immediate  and  un- 
questionable than  the  conviction  of  our  own  being.  But  the  fact 
itself  is  not  simply  to  be  inferred  from  the  convictions  of  man- 
kind. It  is  unavoidably  obtrusive.  We  may  appeal  to  ex- 
perience, to  show  that  the  cognition  of  self  is  necessarily  rela- 
tive. It  is  granted  on  all  hands  that  space  and  time  are 
necessary  conditions  of  thought.  But  is  there  not  another 
necessary  condition  ?  Can  we  think  of  our  own  existence  unre- 
lated to  other  existences?  It  is  experimentally  impossible. 
Whatever  abstract  views  we  may  entertain,  it  is  certain  that,  in 
the  created  mind,  no  consciousness  of  self  can  be  conceived  of 
as  anterior  to,  and  independent  of,  the  knowledge  of  other 
things.  And  even  on  the  hypothesis  of  mediate  perception,  it 
may  well  be  maintained  that  our  knowledge  of  the  external 
world  is  quite  as  positive  as  our  consciousness  of  being;  since 
we  cannot  discover  in  experience  that  our  confidence  in  the  one 
is  less  than  our  confidence  in  the  other.  A  conviction  created 
by  consciousness  is  not,  and  cannot  be  stronger  than  a  conviction 
induced  by  laws  of  thought  universally  operative.  And  this  is 
the  testimony  of  all  intelligent  nature,  that  we  cannot  by  any 
effort  of  the  will  introduce  doubt  into  our  conscious  belief  of  an 
external  world.  Practically,  therefore,  this  conviction  is  equiva- 
lent to  conscious  self-existence.  And  we  may  use  the  double 
truth  of  subjective  and  objective  existence  as  the  basis  of  a  de- 
monstration of  the  existence  of  God.  But  we  have  a  right  to 
every  advantage  which  experience  affords,  and  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  plant  our  feet  upon  the  higher  ground,  that  relativity  is 
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a  condition  of  thought  equally  necessary  with  space  and  time. 
If  the  truth  of  this  assertion  should  be  questioned  in  the  face  of 
experience,  we  may  properly  leave  the  onus  probandt  to  be  borne 
by  those  who  assail  it. 

It  is  however  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  argument  that  an 
external  world  should  be  admitted.  The  single  fact  of  our  own 
personal  existence  furnishes  a  sufficient  point  of  suspension  for 
the  entire  chain.  To  those  wTio  sport  with  language  on  the 
brink  of  universal  scepticism,  we  pay  no  respect,  no  attention 
whatever.  The  pantheist,  who  dreams  of  human  existence  as 
merely  a  part  or  a  mode  of  the  divine  universe,  and  thus  merges 
the  personality  of  man  in  the  impersonality  of  nature,  may 
indulge  his  choice  ad  libitum,  without  the  hazard  of  refutation. 
Such  fancies  are  beneath  the  notice  of  reason.  They  contradict 
all  knowledge.  They  deny  all  possible  data.  The  axioms  of 
magnitude  and  numbers,  no  less  than  the  primary  truths  of  re- 
ligion, are  ignored  or  despised  by  the  class  of  minds  to  which  we 
refer.  Reasoning  is  practicable  only  with  those  who  recognise 
certain  principles  of  thought,  and  if  our  own  existence  be  not 
such  a  principle,  no  other  can  be  found.  Here  then  we  rest  in 
this  natural  and  universal  postulate,  that  we  ourselves  exist. 
Were  we  driven  from  every  other  position,  this  would  remain 
impregnable. 

2.  The  second  link  in  the  chain  is  none  the  less  distinct, 
because  it  is  inferential.  The  law  of  thought  imperatively 
requires  the  deduction  of  an  eternal,  from  a  known  temporal 
existence.  We  are  not  only  conscious  of  present  existence,  but 
of  the  fact  that  this  consciousness  had  a  beginning.  There  was 
a  time  when  we  were  not.  The  dream  of  past  existence  in  a 
different  state,  simply  violates  our  conscious  identity.  Our  whole 
discussion  must  be  confined  to  the  present  sphere.  The  nega- 
tive dictates  of  our  spiritual  nature  are  no  less  conclusive  than 
its  positive  principles.  But  this  negation  of  an  eternal  exist- 
ence of  man  is  universal  and  unquestionable.  It  is  simply  im- 
possible for  us  to  entertain  the  thought,  that  personally  we  have 
existed  from  eternity.  But  no  less  positive  is"- the  law  that  the 
temporal  cannot  originate  itself.     An  absolute  beginning  without 
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a  cause  is  inconceivable.  Assuming  a  period  in  the  past  wlien 
nothing  existed,  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  imagine  existence 
commencing.  Reasoning  therefore  within  the  limits  of  our  pos- 
sible thoughts,  we  can  only  think  of  existence  as  eternal.  It  is 
true  that  the  mind  is  equally  impotent  in  this  direction.  We 
cannot  compass  eternity  in  thought.  We  are  placed  between 
two  incompatible  extremes,  two  logical  contradictories — the 
uncaused  finite,  and  the  uncaused  infinite.  But  this  position  is 
not  one  of  embarrassment.  The  logical  postulate  upon  which 
we  proceed,  relates  to  the  finite,  and  not  to  the  infinite.  This 
law  of  thought  applies  only  to  limited  being.  According  to  it, 
the  temporal  must  have  a  cause.  But  causation  as  applied  to 
the  infinite  is  absurd.  The  very  terms  we  employ  necessarily 
restrict  us  to  that  which  has  a  beginning.  The  familiar  aphor- 
ism that  "every  effect  must  have  a  cause,"  refers  as  a  matter  of 
course  to  transient  phenomena,  and  has  never  excluded  from 
human  belief  the  existence  of  something  from  eternity.  We 
say,  therefore,  with  confidence  that  the  mind,  placed  between  the 
alternations  of  an  absolute,  uncaused  commencement  of  being, 
and  an  eternal  and  independent  existence,  however  unable  to 
conceive  of  either,  will  not  hesitate  to  embrace  the  latter  as  a 
congenial  truth  that  satisfies  a  thousand  demands  of  our  spiritual 
nature.  For  a  belief  of  the  infinite  is  according  to  the  incli- 
nation of  the  intelligence,  whilst  the  thought  of  finite  existence, 
springing  out  of  nothing,  without  a  cause,  is  repugnant  to  its 
native  principles. 

And  here  we  must  distinguish  between  our  acquired  beliefs, 
and  those  suggestions  which  are  uniformly  rejected.  For  the 
natural  reason  has  its  tendencies  of  selection  among  the  objects 
brought  before  it.  When  they  are  all  equally  new  and  above 
comprehension,  the  intellect  has  the  power  of  distinguishing  the 
true  from  the  false  by  the  adaptation  of  the  former  to  its  own 
demands.  It  may  be  called  instinct  or  intuition.  It  is  unques- 
tionably true  that  such  a  gift  is  enjoyed,  and  often,  under  the 
name  of  common  sense,  illustrates  its  discernment  in  the  midst 
of  trials  which  baffle  the  resources  of  logic  and  experience. 
Upon  this  mysterious  principle  we  would  rely  for  the  determi- 
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nation  of  the  mind  upon  the  point  before  us.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  every  unsophisticated  person  would  at  once  reject  the  sug- 
gestion of  uncaused  phenomena,  and  adopt  the  alternative  of 
eternal  being.  Such  in  fact  is  the  universal  conclusion  of  man- 
kind, whether  Christian  or  infidel.  For  even  the  atheist  substi- 
tutes an  eternal  nature  for  an  eternal  Deity.  Rarely,  if  ever, 
has  a  sound  mind  ever  ventured  to  defend  the  contrary  hy- 
pothesis. 

3.  The  deduction  therefore  will  not  be  questioned,  that  our 
own  existence  proves  an  eternal  substance,  whatever  it  may  be. 
But  at  this  point,  scepticism  has  dared  to  suggest  the  possibility 
of  an  infinite  series  of  finite  phenomena.  In  a  certain  sense 
this  is  a  plausible  suggestion.  But  is  it  sound?  Is  there  any 
such  thing  as  an  infinite  series,  as  a  thing  distinct  from  the 
objects  of  which  it  is  composed  ?  If  not,  the  numerical  infini- 
tude of  the  series  cannot  give  it  any  quality  which  is  not  in  the 
links  themselves.  And  if  the  series  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  phenomena,  each  cause  will  be  sufficient  for  its  own  imme- 
diate effect.  Hence  we  would  justly  conclude  that  the  parents 
are  an  adequate  cause  of  the  offspring,  which  is  obviously  untrue, 
atheists  themselves  being  judges.  It  is  nowhere  pretended  that 
physical  generation  accounts  for  the  mysterious  production  of  a 
human  being,  with  its  marvellous  endowments  and  splendid 
powers.  We  might  here  ask  a  thousand  questions  for  which 
nature  has  no  solution.  As  for  example,  what  is  there  in  the 
animal  constitution  of  the  parents  that  can  determine  the  proxi- 
mate equality  of  the  sexes  ?  Take  any  single  effect,  with  its 
immediate  cause,  and  scrutinize  it  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  and 
the  antecedent  will  invariably  be  found  destitute  of  any  sufficient 
power  to  account  for  the  phenomenon.  Philosophers  will  tell  us 
of  certain  laws  transmitted  along  the  chain,  by  which  the  char- 
acter of  the  phenomena  is  determined.  But  these  laws  are  not 
in  the  links  themselves.  They  are  not  present  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  parent,  nor  discoverable  in  the  organisation  of  the 
body.  The  balance  in  the  numbers  of  the  sexes  is  preserved 
throughout  the  race,  although  the  greatest  diversity  prevails  in 
the  families  of  which  it  consists. 
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Again,  let  us  consider  another  example.  Different  chemical 
compounds  crystallize  in  different  characteristic  forms.  The 
most  rigid  geometrical  arrangements  are  imparted  to  them,  as 
they  pass  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state.  If  the  cause  is  in 
the  series,  it  must  be  in  the  elements.  But  who  can  discover,  or 
even  imagine  any  relation  between  the  solution  and  the  resulting 
crystals  ?  These  forms  are  not  only  unlike  the  previous  so- 
lutions, but  also  unlike  the  chemical  substances  from  which  the;/ 
are  obtained.  The  results  have  no  analogy  whatever  with  the 
alleged  causes.  Now  it  is  altogether  unphilosophical  to  maintain 
that  the  tendency  to  these  peculiarities  is  an  essential  property 
of  the  elements,  when  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  them  to 
be  found,  and  when  they  bear  no  analogy  whatever  to  those 
elements. 

The  existence  of  these  tendencies  cannot  be  denied,  but  the 
point  is,  that  they  do  not  inhere  substantially  in  the  links  or  in 
the  series.  They  are  laws,  but  not  material  laws.  They  cannot 
be  accounted  for.  They  are  as  mysterious  as  any  of  the  secrets 
of  nature,  and  we  maintain  that  these  laws  are  superior  to  the 
series  which  they  so  rigidly  control. 

An  eternal  succession  of  finite  phenomena  is  simply  a  con- 
tinuous addition  of  the  same  elements,  and  if  these  principles  or 
tendencies  were  eternal  properties  of  the  series,  they  would  be 
eternally  in  the  elements  themselves.  Each  cause  and  effect 
would  contain  them.  But  the  parent  is  consciously  unable  to 
determine  by  volition  the  sex  or  other  peculiarities  of  his  child. 
Either  his  physical  organisation  possesses  powers  far  superior  to 
his  intellectual  endowments,  or  there  is  a  law  impressed  upon  it 
by  some  other  intelligence  which  accounts  for  the  result.  But 
we  do  not  wisli  to  anticipate.  The  present  question  is,  not 
whether  the  result  demands  a  superior  intelligence,  but  whether 
it  does  not  demand  a  cause  extrinsic  to  the  series.  We  say  it 
does.  For  unless  we  can  admit  the  cause  to  be  less  than  the 
effect,  we  must  attribute  the  individual  man  to  some  cause  greater 
than  the  mere  animal  nature  in  which  he  seems  to  originate,  and 
trace  the  beautiful  types  of  the  various  crystals  to  some  influence 
of  a  higher  nature  than  the  unconscious  elements  from  which 
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they  are  derived.  As  water  cannot  rise  above  its  level,  the 
effect  cannot  rise  above  the  cause  producing  it. 

But  an  equally  conclusive  objection  to  this  hypothesis  of  an 
infinite  series,  is  found  in  the  terms  of  such  a  series.  It  is  a 
succession  of  antecedents  and  consequents.  Every  series  has  a 
character  impressed  upon  it  by  the  terms  in  which  it  is  stated. 
According  to  the  theory,  the  point  of  origin  is  in  the  infinite 
past.  But  at  that  point,  however  distant,  the  same  relation  of 
antecedence  and  consequence  must  be  found.  The  effect  must 
follow  the  cause.  But  if  the  series  is  so  characterized  through- 
out its  infinite  extent,  it  is  obvious  that  the  eflScient  principle 
eternally  antedates  the  result.  The  law  of  succession,  therefore, 
implies  by  its  own  nature  a  causative  force  constantly  anterior 
to  the  successive  phenomena.  The  inquiring  mind  is  compelled 
to  pursue  a  backward  course  from  link  to  link  of  the  chain,  and 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  immediate  cause  of  any  phenomenon. 
The  pursuit  is  of  course  vain,  since  the  terms  are  innumerable. 
But  it  is  natural  and  imperative,  and  plainly  teaches  us  the  great 
truth  that  causation  lies  back  in  the  infinite  past  beyond  the 
reach  of  finite  intelligence. 

One  substantial  verity  emerges  from  this  conflict  of  specu- 
lation, and  stands  forth  defying  the  possibility  of  doubt.  The 
temporal  is  due  to  the  eternal.  Even  admitting  the  infinite 
series,  an  honest  mind  must  acknowledge  the  dependence  of  the 
temporary  phenomenon  upon  the  infinite  system  to  which  it 
belongs.  This  system  is  (by  hypothesis)  eternal.  Eternal  laws 
and  eternal  principles  are  supposed  to  govern  it.  The  phenomena 
are  regulated  by  them.  They  are  the  true  causes  of  all  actual 
changes,  and  the  stability  of  the  universe  depends  upon  their 
permanence. 

Three  great  facts  have  so  far  been  placed  in  succession  before 
us,  which  unbelief,  in  its  maddest  mood,  cannot  assail — our  own 
existence  as  temporal  beings,  the  prior  existence  of  something 
eternal,  and  the  dependence  of  the  temporal  upon  the  eternal. 

4.  To  say  that  the  eternal  is  uncaused,  independent,  or  neces- 
sary, would  be  a  useless  tautology.  The  eternal,  whether  one  or 
many,  spiritual  or  material,  conscious  or  unconscious,  cannot 
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have  an  antecedent.  But  necessity,  if  it  is  operative,  must  be 
anterior  to  its  result.  Neither  causation  nor  necessity,  there- 
fore, can  be  predicated  of  that  which  had  no  beginning.  The 
same  objection  lies  against  such  expressions  as  "self-existent" 
and  "self-active."  They  are  inapplicable  to  the  eternal.  For 
self-existence  implies  a  previous  exercise  of  volition,  and  self- 
activity  implies  an  activity  which  is  due  to  self  as  a  cause.  The 
negative  idea  of  independence  is  more  appropriate,  because  it 
merely  excludes  restriction,  and  expresses  the  fact  that  the 
eternal  does  not  owe  its  existence  and  character  to  any  cause 
whatever.  All  that  we  can  affirm  of  its  existence  is  the  bare 
fact.  But  the  independence  of  the  eternal,  compels  us  to  look 
within  itself  for  the  origin  of  all  that  does  exist  or  occur.  This 
single  fact  therefore  is  one  of  infinite  importance — a  link  upon 
which  all  truth  is  suspended — a  fountain  of  all  the  knowledge  of 
which  our  minds  are  capable. 

When  we  speak  of  the  bare  existence  of  the  eternal,  we  mean 
of  course  its  existence  in  the  nature  of  its  actual  being.  It  is 
not  an  abstract  existence,  but  a  concrete  essence  or  essences, 
distinct  from  the  temporal  forms  that  emanate  from  it.  No  ex- 
terior power  has  imparted  its  constitution,  or  impressed  upon  it 
its  peculiar  character.  Its  eternity  is  absolute.  No  change  can 
be  imagined  in  it,  for  there  can  be  nothing  independent  of  it  to 
introduce  a  change,  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  it  would  or  could 
violate  its  own  essential  nature  by  an  act  of  volition.  Nothing 
could  be  more  contradictory  than  the  thought  that  the  eternal  is 
the  subject  of  a  process  of  growth.  It  cannot  acquire  power, 
for  the  accumulation  would  imply  an  adequate  power  already. 
An  absolute  increase  of  its  being  in  any  direction,  would  lead  to 
conclusions  obviously  inconsistent  with  its  independence.  Growth 
implies  a  power  to  grow.  Development  implies  an  inherent 
capacity  of  development,  and  an  active  principle  sufficient  to 
produce  it.     This  of  course  is  manifestly  contradictory. 

The  eternal  is  therefore  independent,  in  the  sense  of  exemp- 
tion from  change.  It  is  eternally  the  same.  Its  products  in 
esse^  always  existed  in  posse.  Its  essential  being  makes  no  ac- 
quisitions or  advancements.     Its  resources  are  all  within  itself. 
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The  fountain  of  all  dependent  existence,  and  of  all  future  phe- 
nomena in  the  spiritual  or  material  world,  is  found  alone  within 
the  compass  of  its  infinite  sphere. 

5.  We  are  led  by  the  foregoing  conclusions  to  the  further  de- 
duction, that  this  Eternal  Being  contains  within  itself  principles 
of  activity  which  are  not  acquired.  The  temporal  world  is  full 
of  action  which  is  traceable  only  to  the  infinite.  Inertia  cannot 
generate  it.  There  must  be  at  the  source  an  adequate  cause  for 
the  manifestation.  Nothing  but  a  primary  principle  of  activity 
in  the  eternal,  can  account  for  the  incessant  continuance  of 
transient  phenomena.  But  if  a  cause  is  demanded,  the  same 
law  of  thought  demands  a  sufficient  cause.  The  force  must  be 
equal  to  the  result.  Hence  we  are  compelled  to  attribute  to  the 
eternal  a  principle  of  action  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  results  in 
nature.  We  do  not  inquire  whether  this  principle  is  conscious 
or  not.  Whether  a  voluntary  power,  or  a  fatal  force,  it  is  a 
necessary  truth  from  which  reason  cannot  escape.  It  is  some- 
thing more  than  inert  matter.  It  acts  with  a  tremendous  energy 
in  the  universe.  To  it  are  alike  due  the  permanence,  the  regu- 
larity, .and  the  vicissitudes  of  nature.  Types  nnd  varieties  are 
equally  the  product  of  this  inscrutable  mystery.  It  is  itself 
eternal,  not  the  result  of  organisation,  which  implies  a  causative 
antecedent,  but  a  principle  co-existent  with  the  essence  of  the 
Eternal  Being.  We  will  not  affirm  that  it  is  identical  with  its 
substance,  but  that  without  it  the  substance  could  never  have 
emerged  from  a  state  of  bare  existence  to  become  an  object  of 
cognition. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  measure  or  estimate  this  energy 
of  the  Eternal  Being.  It  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  eifects,  but 
these  eff'ects  are  not  determined.  Whether  the  world  is  an  effect 
or  not,  is  still  a  question  before  us.  Its  phenomena  are  certainly 
to  be  so  regarded,  for  whatever  has  a  beginning  must  have  a 
cause.  It  is  immaterial  to  our  inquiry  from  what  source  this 
conviction  is  derived.  It  may  be  the  result  of  experience  or  the 
dictate  of  nature.  The  conviction  is  universal,  and,  if  acquired, 
so  perfectly  accords  with  the  laws  of  human  thought  that  it  can 
never  be  abandoned.     A  vast  proportion  of  what  we  observe  i& 
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phenomenal,  and  therefore  has  a  cause;  but  this  cannot  be 
affirmed  of  the  universe.  All  we  can  at  present  say  is,  that  the 
sum  of  being  is  divisible  into  the  temporal  and  the  eternal,  that 
the  one  is  the  cause  of  the  other,  and  its  energy  equivalent  to 
the  total  result. 

We  say  confidently  that  experience  teaches  us  that  every  phe- 
nomenon has  its  antecedent.  The  child  mav  not  know  that  the 
object  it  observes  had  a  beginning.  Admitting  for  the  moment 
that  his  natural  reason  does  not  instruct  him,  experience  will 
«oon  convince  him  that  some  things  begin  to  be,  and  the  same 
experience  will  continually  point  out  some  anterior  existence  as 
the  origin  of  the  phenomena.  That  flowers  spring  from  seed 
will  be  an  early  lesson  to  his  mind.  So  universal  will  be  such 
antecedence,  that  the  association  must  become  a  law,  and  the 
inference  of  a  cause  for  every  phenomenon  grow  into  a  confirmed 
habit  of  the  intelligence.  As  spontaneous  or  uncaused  existence 
is  a  thing  unknown  to  experience,  and  all  observed  occurrences 
have  their  antecedents,  the  accumulated  facts  must  in  time 
acquire  the  force  of  a  law  of  thought.  For  the  same  principle 
of  belief  applies  to  the  past  as  to  the  future.  As  men  every- 
where expect  the  sun  to  rise  again,  so  they  universally  believe 
that  whatever  begins  was  preceded  by  something  else.  If  the 
conviction  is  strong  enough  to  give  perfect  confidence  in  the  per- 
manence of  nature,  it  is  also  sufficient  to  assure  us  of  an  eternity 
of  being. 

But  the  notion  of  a  sufficient  cause  is  not  the  product  of  ex- 
perience. It  exists  in  its  full  force  in  the  mind  of  the  child. 
We  cannot  believe  in  an  uncaused  phenomenon,  because  the  pro- 
position is  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  our  thinking  nature.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  belief  in  eternity  of  being  is  natural  and  con- 
genial, since  the  child  regards  the  objects  around  it  as  perma- 
nent, until  taught  otherwise  by  experience.  He  learns  with 
surprise  that  his  parents  were  ever  born.  The  thought  that  the 
solid  earth  was  ever  a  nonentity,  is  a  new  and  startling  truth 
communicated  to  him  by  others. 

6.  Having  thus  reviewed  the  ground  over  which  we  have 
passed,  the  conclusions  reached,  although  vague  and  general,  are 
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at  least  founded  in  facts  to  which  our  own  nature  persistently 
testifies.  But  we  can  proceed  no  farther  on  this  line  of  investi- 
gation. The  extent  and  character  of  the  eternal,  remain  in- 
darkness,  and  cannot  be  demonstrated  but  by  a  process  alto- 
gether different  from  that  hitherto  employed.  For  the  character 
of  an  unseen  agent  can  only  be  ascertained  from  the  character 
of  the  product.  An  eternal  First  Cause  is  demonstrable,  but 
an  intelligent  Creator  is  brought  to  light  only  in  his  works. 

In  order  to  avoid  all  possible  suggestions  of  scepticism,  we- 
must  here  appeal  to  the  highest  and  most  subtle  of  the  phe- 
nomena around  us,  or  rather  within  us,  in  our  own  conscious 
being,  where  thought,  feeling,  affection,  will,  and  taste,  are  the- 
manifestations  of  a  peculiar  mode  of  existence.  These  wonder- 
ful activities  of  our  inner  nature  are  observed  and  studied  by 
the  very  being  to  whose  history  they  belong,  and  are  known  as 
phenomena  of  something,  spiritual  or  material,  which  did  not 
always  exist.  They  appertain  to  the  temporal,  and  not  to  the 
eternal.  The  individual  man  certainly  has  a  beginning,  what- 
ever may  be  imagined  of  the  human  race.  His  being  is  there- 
fore due  to  the  eternal  cause.  Now  what  is  there  in  the  human 
soul  that  can  afford  us  any  light  in  reference  to  the  cause  from 
which  it  came  ?  We  answer,  that  in  the  mind,  as  well  as  in  the^ 
body,  we  discover  an  adaptation  of  our  nature  to  certain  obvious 
ends.  The  perception  is  adapted  to  receive,  the  memory  to 
retain,  and  the  reason  to  elaborate  an  ever  increasing  store  of 
knowledge  from  without.  And,  even  if  this  knowledge  were 
delusive,  there  can  be  no  delusion  as  to  the  enjoyment  which  the 
mind  derives  from  its  exercises.  The  pleasures  of  memory,  hope^ 
taste,  and  imagination,  are  subjective  realities  of  which  we  are 
conscious,  whatever  may  be  said  concerning  the  material  world. 
These  mental  powers  are  implements  by  which  certain  coveted 
objects  are  accomplished.  They  bear  a  certain  relation  to  their 
functions.  Or  if  the  unity  of  the  mind  requires  a  diflferent 
statement,  we  may  still  hold  that  the  thinking  principle  itself  is 
an  implement  adapted  to  a  variety  of  functions  by  the  consti- 
tution it  derives  from  the  source  of  its  being. 

But  we  may  with  advantage  transfer  our  position  from  mind 
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to  body,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  question  more 
sensibly  to  view.  Whatever  applies  to  the  one,  is  applicable  to 
the  other.  For  the  limbs  and  organs  of  the  body  are  no  more 
instruments  to  certain  purposes  than  the  intellect  itself.  And 
no  one  will  deny  that  the  feet  are  adapted  to  walking,  the  eyes 
to  seeing,  or  the  lips  and  tongue  to  speaking.  There  is  a  re- 
lation between  the  organ  and  the  office  it  fills  which  does  not 
subsist  in  other  things.  The  eternal  cause  was  the  source  of 
this  relation.  The  organ  existed  before  its  use.  Indeed  the 
type  of  the  human  frame  was,  in  some  way,  transmitted  from 
parent  to  offdpring.  The  type  therefore  existed  long  before  the 
organ.  The  relation  to  which  we  refer  has  taken  a  long  period 
of  time  for  its  application.  The  anatomical  form  of  the  human 
«ye — of  a  particular  eye — was  placed  in  this  relation  thousands 
of  years  before  its  power  of  vision  was  ever  exercised.  But 
let  the  interval  be  ever  so  brief,  it  is  still  an  interval  of  appre- 
ciable duration.  The  eye  of  the  infant  is  organised  before 
birth,  and  is  manifestly  adapted  to  its  subsequent  uses.  The 
interval  of  time  has  therefore  been  crossed  by  the  organising 
power,  either  consciously  or  unconscisusly,  with  an  apparent 
purpose  to  accomplish  a  given  end. 

The  purpose  contemplated  is  apparent  to  the  most  superficial 
intelligence.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  perception  is  due  to 
intuition  or  experience.  No  matter  how  the  relation  of  adap- 
tation is  discovered,  it  certainly  indicates  an  intelligent  design, 
the  exercise  of  foresight  and  deliberation  in  the  agent  to  which 
it  is  traced.  Admitting  that  the  conviction  is  due  to  experience, 
the  experience  does  not  relate  to  the  mechanical  execution,  but 
to  the  evidence  of  thought.  The  lowest  savage  knows  that 
every  construction  of  his  own  hands  has  been  preceded  by  de- 
liberation. Even  in  brute  instinct,  he  recognises  a  reference  to 
a  future  result.  The  wild  bee  constructs  its  comb  with  an  in- 
stinctive view  to  the  honey  to  be  deposited  in  it.  If  the  object 
has  a  known  beginning  at  all,  the  form  and  conditions  of  its  ex- 
istence suggest  invariably  a  proposed  adaptation  to  a  specific 
end.  And  as  experience  in  one's  personal  history  always  asso- 
ciates thought  with  adaptation,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  there 
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was  some  exercise  of  intelligence  in  the  origin  of  every  con- 
struction the  use  of  which  is  known. 

There  is  an  analogy  between  natural  and  artificial  objects 
which  we 'cannot  overlook.     The  objection  sometimes  made,  that 
experience  cannot  reach  the  origin  of  natural  objects,  does  not 
hold.     So  long  as  the  child  remains  uninformed  of  the  growth, 
progress,  and  decay,   of  such  objects,  it  cannot  entertain  the 
thought  of  design  in  their  existence.     That  which  was  never 
made,  was  of  course  not  made  with  a  purpose.     But  whenever 
the  mind  acquires  the  preliminary  information  that  such   and 
such  things  have  had  an   origin,  and  that  they  are  adapted  to 
some  special  end,  they  are  readily  classified  among  implements 
or  instruments,  in  close  association  with  the  work  of  human 
hands.     The  universal  tendency  to  personify   nature,   springs 
from  this  association.     That  this  or  that  was  the  intention  of 
nature,  is   a  form   of  thought  and  expression  familiar  to  man- 
kind.    The  idea  of  contrivance  is  not  restricted  by  experience 
to  the  results  of  human  effort.     It  follows  adaptation  wherever 
it  extends.     Human  intelligence  is  not  satisfied,  after  experience 
has  been  acquired,  by  the  statement  that  the  eye  happened  to 
correspond  with  the  nature  of   light.     We  cannot  avoid  the 
thought  that  the  unknown  cause,  in  some  sense  analagous  to 
human  intelligence,  exercised  foresight  in  reference  to  the  future 
use  of  its  constructions.     If  it  is  ever  possible  to  reason  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown,  it  is  possible  and  unavoidable  here. 
For  the  fact  of  an  obvious  adaptation,  establishes  the  desired 
analogy  between   natural   and    artificial  instruments,    and    the 
analogy  of  the  effects  leads  to  analogy  in  the  causes  that  produce 
them. 

So  far  then  we  seem  to  be  treading  upon  solid  ground.  The 
unknown  cause  of  natural  constructions,  even  according  to 
legitimate  deductions  from  experience,  acts  with  a  reference  to 
future  uses.  But  we  are  far  from  admitting  the  necessity  of 
such  a  concession.  The  dawning  intelligence  of  a  child,  when 
it  once  perceives  that  a  thing  was  made,  or  had  a  beginning,  per- 
ceives also  the  necessity  of  an  adequate  cause.  The  simple  fact 
of  commencement  compels  it  to  infer  a  necessary  antecedent. 
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We  are  repeating,  but  cannot  too  often  repeat^  that  the  min^ 
cannot  entertain  the  thought  of  a  finite  being  springing  uncaused* 
out  of  nothing.  No  experience  can  add  to  the  force  of  this- 
negation.  It  is  felt  as  much  by  the  child  as  by  the  man.  But 
we  have  before  shown  that  the  origin  of  the  temporal,  is  neces- 
sarily in  the  eternal.  It  clearly  follows  that  the  intelligent 
purpose  is  in  the  same.  In  fact  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  ade- 
quate cause  of  adaptation  but  intelligence,  either  rational  or- 
instinctive.  An  intelligence  capable  of  producing  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  is,  therefore,  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  sum 
of  the  eternal. 

How  much  of  the  universe  is  eternal,  is  a  question  kept  in 
abeyance.  We  are  rather  concerned  with  the  inquiry  whether 
the  intelligence  discovered  is  rational  or  not.  The  spirit  of" 
scepticism  contends  that  instinct  is  capable  of  products  equal  to- 
those  of  reason.  But  what  is  instinct  ?  Has  it  ever  been 
proved  independent  of  a  superior  reason  ?.  We  know  so  little  of 
this  subtle  agency  that  it  can  hardly  be  entitled  to  a  place  in 
such  an  argument.  It  is  itself  a  phenomenon,  requiring  an  in- 
telligent antecedent.  Butjaying  aaide  such  a  view,  we  contend 
that  the  eternal  cause  of  phenomenal  existence  must  be  ration- 
ally intelligent  from  the  nature  of  the  case..  Whenever  man- 
kind accomplish  their  purposes,  they  are  conscious  of  forecast, 
that  is,  of  crossing  the  future  interval  in  thought.  The  analogy 
to  which  we  referred  before,  demands  in  the  eternal  cause  the 
exercise  of  a  similar  power.  The  products  of  nature  manifest  a 
thinking  process  somewhere  in  the  past.  It  is  not  included  in 
instinct;  it  must  have  preceded  it.  Nothing  less  than  reason  is 
adequate  to  the  acknowledged  results.  The  eye  was  constructedi 
with  reference  to  vision.  But  reference  implies  a  rational  intel- 
ligence. For  a  calculation  enters  into  the  process.  If  instinct 
calculates,  it  is,  quoad  hoc^  rational.  To  this  conclusion  we  are 
driven  by  our  own  laws  of  thought.  The  power  which  formed 
the  eye,  either  thought  of  its  future  functions,  or  it  did  not.  If 
it  did  not  think,  we  are  confronted  with  a  difficulty  fatal  to  alli 
rational  processes.  Two  eyes  and  two  ears  were  provided  for  the 
human  body.     We  recognise  the    advantage  of  the  provision.. 
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To  say  that  the  arranging  power  knew  nothing  of  sucH  advan- 
tage, did  not  conceive  or  appreciate  it,  is  simply  to  contradict 
the  plain  dictates  of  our  own  rational  nature.  The  Scriptures 
ask  the  question :  "He  that  formed  the  eye,  shall  he  not  see; 
he  that  planted  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear?"  Scepticism  not 
only  denies  the  soundness  of  this  particular  appeal,  but  even 
denies  thac  the  author  of  our  rational  faculty  can  reason. 

But  we  may  proceed  still  farther,  to  show  that  the  eternal 
cause  possesses  a  power  of  choice.  It  is  evidently  capable  of 
more  than  it  usually  accomplishes.  The  monstrosities  of  nature, 
especially  animal  nature,  illustrate  this  truth.  They  prove  that 
the  organising  power  is  not  limited  to  the  normal  types  of  its 
productions.  Monsters  frequently  appear  with  superfluous 
organs.  Double-headed  animals  are  not  uncommon.  But  be- 
sides, we  must  see  clearlv  that  in  a  definite  number  there  is 
implied  a  selection.  Two  eyes  were  regarded  as  sufficient  for 
man,  and  a  smaller  number  rejected  for  obvious  reasons.  Five 
fingers  on  each  hand  were  selected  out  of  several  possible  num- 
bers. Five  senses  were  provided,  to  enable  us  to  hold  commu- 
nication with  the  outward  world,  when,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
another  number,  greater  or  less,  might  have  been  imparted  with 
equal  facility.  All  such  facts  conspire  to  convince  us  that  the 
rational  intelligence  embraced  in  the  eternal,  exercises  choice  in 
the  construction  of  organic  forms;  that  it  selects,  out  of  the 
whole  number  of  possible  constructions,  a  smaller  number 
of  actual  existences. 

We  may  argue  farther,  and  with  equal  conclusiveness,  that 
this  active  principle  possesses  and  exercises  moral  sentiments. 
Such  sentiments  are  exhibited  conspicuously  by  the  intelligent 
creation.  They  exist  for  a  purpose  as  much  as  any  other  part 
of  nature.  Moral  means  adapted  to  moral  ends,  clearly  express 
a  power  of  appreciating  them  in  the  First  Cause.  The  percep- 
tion of  a  difference  between  right  and  wrong  is  natural  to  man. 
It  is  not  the  product  of  education,  or  the  result  of  experience. 
Like  the  notions  of  space  and  time,  it  is  an  original  principle. 
We  not  only  know,  but  cannot  but  know,  that  truth  is  better 
than  falsehood,  virtue  than  vice.  These  are  a  system  of  cobrdi- 
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nates  projected  upon  the  mind,  by  which  human  conduct  is 
equated  and  measured.  We  are  aware  that  this  truth  has  been 
assailed  by  a  daring  scepticism,  like  every  other  truth  held  sacre'd 
by  man.  But  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  questioned,  cannot  impair 
the  integrity  of  its  claims.  We  appeal  to  consciousness  for  the 
soundness  of  our  statements.  These  moral  sentiments  are  uni- 
versal. Let  those  who  doubt  their  origin  prove  what  they 
aflSrm.  The  presumption  is  in  favor  of  the  views  we  defend,  and 
for  the  demonstration  we  may  safely  rely  upon  the  stability  of 
that  consciousness  to  which  these  principles  belong.  Our  infer- 
ence is,  that  the  power  by  which  they  were  planted  in  the  human 
mind  must  perceive  and  appreciate  the  same  distinctions.  If  it 
reasons,  and  deliberates,  and  entertains  purposes,  in  the  field  of 
morals,  and  constructs  moral  instruments  with  a  view  to  the 
accomplishment  of  moral  ends,  the  same  recognition  of  the 
truth  must  be  attributed  to  that  power  that  we  attribute  to  our- 
selves. Now  moral  creatures  receive  these  distinctions  as  original 
and  eternal.  Were  it  possible  to  convince  them  that  they  are 
merely  conventional  or  utilitarian,  the  conviction  would  be 
painful  and  abhorrent  in  the  extreme.  Our  nature  would  be 
violated  by  the  thought.  There  is  a  principle  within  us  which 
refuses  such  suggestions,  and  clings  to  the  dictates  of  natural 
reason.  But  if  these  distinctions  are  original  and  unchangeable, 
we  must  believe  also  that  the  author  of  their  existence  in  our 
minds,  fully  recognised  them.  In  other  words,  the  intelligent 
power  to  which  these  phenomena  are  due,  having,  as  we  have 
shown,  the  faculty  of  choice,  expressed  a  decided  preference  for 
truth  over  falsehood,  and  for  virtue  over  vice,  in  the  very  fact 
that  we  ourselves  abstractly  manifest  that  preference.  For  this 
independent  and  eternal  Being  consulted  none  but  his  own  will 
in  the  formation  of  our  moral  constitution.  Our  judgments 
therefore  concerning  good  and  evil,  must  in  some  degree  reflect 
his  nature.  But  if  he  prefers  good  to  evil,  he  is  a  moral  being. 
He  approves  and  disapproves,  loves  and  hates,  in  some  sense 
analogous  to  human  experience. 

We  are  thus  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  eternal  First 
Cause  possesses   powers  of  perception,    thought,   deliberation, 
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choice,  and  moral  discrimination,  adequate  to  the  various  phe- 
nomena of  intelligence,  choice,  and  conscience,  which  are  observed 
in  the  universe.  This  Cause  is  therefore  personal,  for  these  are 
the  marks  of  personality.  Whatever  facts  of  consciousness  give 
to  ourselves  a  distinct  identity,  with  equal  conclusiveness  assure 
us  that  this  great,  eternal  Being,  possesses  a  self-consciousness 
of  his  own,  which  separates  him  from  us  by  an  infinite  distance. 
Thus  reason  concurs  with  Scripture  in  testifying  to  his  indepen- 
dent personality:  "I  Am  THAT  I  Am." 

7.  But  whilst  faith  soon  reaches  the  unity  and  spirituality  of 
the  Deity,  we  must  be  patient  with  the  scruples  of  unbelief,  by 
which  we  are  reminded  that  our  conclusions  are  not  inconsistent 
with  a  complex  and  plural  deism.  The  personality  so  plainly 
indicated,  may  belong  to  a  form  of  existence  of  which  nature 
constitutes  a  part.  Nature,  in  its  primitive  types,  may  be  eter- 
nal. Or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  spiritual  existence  must  be 
assigned  to  Deity,  an  indefinite  number  of  distinct  persons  may 
be  imagined. 

We  are  here  confronted  with  the  question  whether  the  ma- 
terial universe  can  be  an  independent  existence.  We  are  chal- 
lenged to  show  that  it  ever  was  created.  A  multitude  of  organ- 
isms have  risen  and  passed  away,  but  who  can  affirm,  upon 
sufficient  data,  that  the  foundation  of  things  had  a  beginning  in 
time  ?  Such  are  the  suggestions  the  same  spirit  of  unbelief  is 
ready  to  propose,  by  way  of  retarding  the  progress  of  the  argu- 
ment. Let  us  examine  the  question  deliberately.  It  is  admitted 
that  phenomenal  nature  proves  an  eternal  cause.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  organisation  implies  an  organising  power.  Con- 
sciousness, thought,  will,  moral  affections,  must  be  attributes  of 
this  power,  however  it  may  be  defined.  But  who  knows  that  the 
universe,  in  its  substance,  is  the  product  of  this  power  ?  May 
they  not  have  co-existed  from  eternity  ?  May  not  matter  be  to 
the  Deity  as  the  substance  to  the  attribute,  or  the  body  to  the 
soul  ? 

Such  questions  cannot  be  discussed  at  all  without  some  attempt 
at  definition.  We  must  discriminate,  at  the  outset,  between 
spirit  and  matter.     But  no  definition  can  be  framed  that  may 
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not  be  disputed  bj  captious  minds.  We  must  have  regard  only 
to  the  candid  and  sincere  inquirer.  All  such  will  perhaps  admit 
that  spirit  is  essentially  conscious  and  unextended,  and  matter 
the  opposite.  Whether  they  are  origiiially  different  or  the  same, 
may  be  remitted  to  the  metaphysicians.  The  terms  are  certainly 
distinctive,  and  this  distinction  is  practically  permanent  in 
thought.  We  are  only  concerned  with  matter  as  it  exists,  and 
this  we  contend  cannot  have  been  eternal.  If  extended,  it  occu- 
pies space,  and  subsists  in  some  manner  of  form.  Extension 
without  form  is  inconceivable.  Extension  in  form,  moreover, 
implies  arrangement  of  parts,  and  this  indicates  design.  In  fact 
the  universe,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  is  an  organism  adapted 
to  ends,  known  or  unknown.  And  besides,  we  have  no  acquaint- 
ance with  any  form  of  matter  that  is  not  subject  to  change. 
The  simplest  substances  are  liable  to  separation  of  parts,  or  to 
chemical  alteration.  Hence  we  constantly  associate  with  all 
matter  that  is  appreciable  to  the  senses,  the  idea  of  mutability. 
The  adhesion  of  atom  to  atom  is  not  apprehended  as  infinite  in 
its  force,  but  absolutely  limited.  The  hardest  substances  in 
nature  are  found  to  yield  to  certain  artificial  agencies.  Matter 
therefore,  as  far  as  known,  is  characterised  by  this  liability  to 
disintegration.  And  every  such  condition  is  a  proof  of  the  phe- 
nomenal character  of  the  substance.  Nature  is  universally 
subject  to  change,  and  therefore  not  eternal.  Every  phenomenon 
is  related  in  time  to  some  other  existence.  Every  form  is  related 
in  space  to  some  other  form  similarly  conditioned.  Nothing 
phenomenal  or  formal  can  be  eternal  and  independent.  The 
very  terms  are  contradictory. 

But  we  may  regard  the  universe  as  a  whole,  treat  it  as  a 
ko877io8,  and  arrive  by  this  path  at  the  same  conclusion.  Its 
parts  bear  a  certain  orderly  relation  to  one  another,  from  the 
remotest  nebula  to  the  grain  of  sand  on  the  sea-shore.  We  can 
discover  nothing  out  of  such  relation,  nothing  useless,  nothing 
for  the  existence  of  which  some  end  may  not  be  assigned.  One 
grain  less  of  weight  in  the  earth's  sphere  would  to  some  extent 
disturb  the  equipoise  of  the  solar  system.  The  system  of  the 
stars  and  planets,  in  all  its  cosmic  arrangements,  is  evidently  a 
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means  to  an  end.  It  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  it  exists  only  to 
exist.  It  has  no  consciousness.  It  is  not  held  together  by 
volition.  It  exists  in  its  obvious  unity /or  something.  To  affirm 
of  a  great  instrument  constructed  with  great  labor  of  mind  and 
body,  that  it  was  made  for  some  trifling  purpose,  would  be  plainly 
inconsistent  with  its  apparent  design,  whether  that  design  were 
fully  understood  or  not.  On  a  similar  principle,  we  must  neces- 
sarily assume  a  worthy  end  in  the  great  system  of  which  the 
earth  forms  a  part.  It  exists  for  something,  and  that  end  must 
correspond  with  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  organism. 
The  very  fact  of  its  organic  arrangements  compels  us  to  this 
view.  Arrangements  and  relations  of  unconscious  matter,  imply 
an  arranging  power  extrinsic  to  itself.  To  say  that  the  moon 
has  from  eternity  borne  the  relation  of  a  satellite  to  the  earth, 
unconsciously  and  without  design,  is  simply  to  affirm  that  the 
unconscious  world  is  absolutely  worthless.  If  matter  exists,  in- 
dependently of  thinking  beings,  and  without  reference  to  them — 
exists  merely  to  exist — its  existence  is  useless.  It  is  the  most 
irrational  of  all  conclusions,  that  the  unconscious  universe  has 
an  eternal  existence,  with  no  end  or  purpose  that  can  be  imagined 
for  its  existence.  If  it  is  independent  of  intelligence,  it  may 
continue  on  this  line  of  independent  being  forever,  an  unper- 
ceived,  unapprehended  reality  that  might  as  well  have  never 
been.  And  yet,  to  external  observation,  it  suggests  design  and 
purpose  throughout  its  organism.  For  the  ineit  masses  are  the 
basis  of  living  things. 

The  universe  in  its  most  inert  state  is  therefore  an  instrument 
adapted  to  an  end.  It  does  not  simply  exist.  Were  it  so,  it 
would  not  be  worth  the  paper  upon  which  the  word  is  written. 
Use  implies  intelligence.  If  therefore  the  kosmos  has  its  uses, 
they  are  to  be  found  in  the  experience  of  living  and  consciolis 
beings.  It  did  not  simply  exist  from  eternity,  unknowing  and 
unknown,  but  existed  with  a  design,  with  a  reference  to  the  in- 
telligences by  which  it  should  be  inhabited,  or,  in  a  higher  sense, 
with  reference  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Intelligence.  In  other 
words,  it  is  a  construction  with  a  beginning,  and  was  designed  to 
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subserve  some  purposes  worthy  of  the  skill  displayed  in  its  con- 
trivance. 

It  is  possible  for  an  acute  and  prejudiced  opponent  to  object 
that  this  reasoning  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  intelligent 
Deity.  If  material  forms  exist  obviously  for  a  purpose,  why  not 
affirm  the  same  of  the  spiritual  essence  with  which  they  are  con- 
trasted ?  And  if  God  exists  for  a  purpose,  how  is  he  uncaused  ? 
But  we  assert  this  truth  only  of  existence  under  conditions,  and 
especially  of  unconscious  matter.  As  the  human  soul  had  a 
beginning,  yet  did  not  create  itself,  it  must  exist  for  the  use  of 
something  else.  Much  more,  the  physical  world,  in  its  organ- 
ised state,  has  a  phenomenal  existence,  not  for  the  use  of  its 
unconscious  self,  but  for  some  intelligent  being.  Even  in  its 
atomic  state,  eternally  inert,  as  has  been  imagined  by  some,  it  is 
assumed  to  exist  for  the  active  principle,  and  not  for  its  own 
use.  The  object  of  existence  must  be  extrinsic  to  an  unthinking 
substance.  We  apply  this  reasoning  to  all  limited  intelligences, 
and,  as  a  logical  consequence,  to  all  substances  without  intelli- 
gence. It  is  altogether  inapplicable  to  an  eternal  Spirit,  con- 
taining within  itself  a  consciousness  immeasurably  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  speculation. 

It  has  been  made  clear  that  the  eternal  must  include  a  prin- 
ciple essentially  active.  If  we  must  also  suppose  a  substance 
or  substances  essentially  inert,  eternally  co-existent,  and  equally 
independent,  this  very  supposition  admits  a  relation  of  some  sort 
between  them.  The  inert  principle  could  not  originate  any 
change  in  itself.  All  subsequent  developments  must  be  due  to 
the  active  principle.  The  entire  organisation  of  the  kosmos,  in 
its  vast  system  of  relations,  was  therefore  the  work  of  the  Su- 
preme Intelligence.  But  such  a  view  of  the  subject  results 
obviously  from  the  thought  that  inert  matter  existed  for  the  use 
of  the  Deity — to  afford  him  a  supply  of  plastic  material  for  the 
construction  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  Here  then  is  a  close 
relation  between  them,  and  a  relation  of  the  most  perfect  subor- 
dination. The  one  independent  substance  exercises  a  perfect 
sovereignty  over  the  other.     The  co-existence  is  fortuitous,  but 
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results  in  a  supremacy  altogether  incompatible  with  independ- 
ence. In  other  words,  the  essential  independence  of  atomic 
matter  was  lost,  or  rather  never  existed,  in  the  presence  of 
creative  power. 

But  some  may,  and  do  imagine,  that  matter  is  not  essentially 
inert — that  certain  active  principles  are  eternally  associated  with 
it.  These  forces  existed  independently  of  divine  power,  arid 
have  produced  the  forms  and  the  order  of  the  universe.  They 
are  not  intelligent,  but  blind,  unconscious  tendencies,  which,  by 
a  gradual  development,  have  evolved  the  various  objects  which 
we  see  and  admire.  And  man  himself  is  one  of  their  noblest 
achievements. 

This  class  of  thinkers  do  not  deny  a  Deity.  They  regard  him 
as  the  regulator  of  these  forces  of  nature.  lie  has  so  directed 
them  as  to  accomplish  by  a  slow  process  of  development  the 
results  which  are  commonly  ascribed  to  creation.  The  universe 
includes  three  eternal  realities — intelligence,  force,  and  matter — 
by  the  concurrence  of  which  its  phenomenal  facts  are  realised. 
Matter  is  subject  to  its  forces,  and  these  are  under  the  control 
of  the  Presiding  Mind.  But  this  theory  involves  several  glaring 
contradictions.  The  eternal  is  independent.  The  forces  of 
nature  are  therefore  beyond  the  control  of  the  Deity.  If  he 
did  not  create  matter,  and  did  not  endow  it  with  its  properties, 
the  subordination  of  nature  to  his  power  is  simply  a  concession 
of  courtesy,  not  a  consistent  truth.  What  right  could  one  of 
the  eternal  elements  have  to  subject  the  others  to  his  will?  And 
if  the  forces  of  nature  are  independent,  how  could  a  power  co- 
ordinate, but  not  superior,  establish  such  supremacy  ? 

Nothing  is  more  obvious  to  the  candid  mind,  than  that  the 
eternal  will  of  the  Supreme  Intelligence  must  be  the  source  of 
all  the  forces  operating  in  nature.  They  evidently  move  accord- 
ing to  certain  laws.  There  is  no  opinion  more  deeply  seated  in 
our  natural  convictions — none  more  resolutely  maintained  by 
the  leaders  of  scientific  thought,  than  the  existence  and  efficiency 
of  such  laws.  The  forces  of  nature,  therefore,  pursue  certain 
determined  lines,  and  confine  themselves  within  limits  rigorously 
imposed  upon  them.     These  restrictions  are  full  of  instruction. 
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Where  there  is  law,  there  must  be  a  law-giver.  The  forces  of 
nature  are  not  independent,  but  must  be  dependent  upon  a 
higher  power.  And  as  we  discover  evei^jwhere  suflScient  reasons 
for  the  limitations  we  observe,  they  are  rationally  attributable  to 
the  Supreme  Intelligence.  The  types  of  being  and  the  forms  of 
aggregated  matter  are  fixed  by  the  laws  of  nature,  and  must 
have  had  an  ideal  existence  before  they  were  actually  realised. 
The  mould  in  which  the  external  world  was  cast,  was  conceived 
in  thought  before  this  system  of  things  began  to  be.  This  con- 
ception must  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Deity.  All  regulated 
forces  must  be  traceable  to  a  will,  unless  we  prefer  to  enthrone  a 
grim  monster,  called  Necessity,  at  the  head  of  the  universe. 
This  alternation  would  afford  no  relief  in  thought.  It  would 
concede  a  great  First  Cause,  annihilate  second  causes,  and 
reduce  our  own  intelligence  to  a  mere  delusion  or  a  dream. 

ir  the  power  of  the  Deity  is  adequate  to  the  origin  of  the 
forces  and  laivs  of  nature,  it  is  a  poor  philosophy  that  would 
deny  its  adequacy  to  creation.  Without  these  forces,  atomic 
matter  would  have  existed  without  a  function.  Each  atom  would 
have  been  a  simple  entity,  unrelated,  and  independent;  and 
might  have  so  existed  alone,  the  simple  equivalent  of  so  much 
space.  All  that  can  give  it  any  value  or  relation,  is  an  endow- 
ment from  without.  We  see  and  recognise  the  value  of  the 
forces  thus  imparted.  The  power  that  can  invest  such  atoms 
with  such  attributes,  and  develop  such  results  from  these  insig- 
nificant materials,  is  surely  a  creative  power.  We  are  ready  to 
admit  its  resources  to  be  unlimited.  We  cannot  hesitate  to 
ascribe  the  existence  of  matter  to  his  creative  will.  These 
forces  which  sprang  from  his  volitions  have  instrumentally  con- 
structed the  universe,  and  filled  it  with  definite  forms,  and  im- 
pregnated it  with  life,  and  thought,  and  feeling,  according  to  the 
theory  of  development.  And  all  this  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  skilful  manipulation  of  inert  matter,  and  the  infusion  into  it 
of  foreign  principles  of  an  infinitely  higher  nature.  To  doubt 
the  competency  of  this  power  to  originate  the  existence  of  ma- 
terials for  his  own  purposes,  is  a  gratuitous  suggestion  of 
unbelief     If  the  Deity  uses  atomic  matter  for  his  works,   it 
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must  be  his  by  divine  right.  But  an  independent  existence 
could  not  be  his  except  by  usurpation.  Besides,  after  conceding 
the  creation  of  natural  forces  so  immeasurable  in  their  energy, 
where  is  the  consistency  of  questioning  the  competency  of  the 
same  power  to  create  substances  themselves?  One  creative 
effort  is  no  greater  than  another.  It  implies  no  higher  exercise 
of  such  power  to  call  atoms  into  being,  than  to  invest  them  with 
life,  and  consciousness,  as  is  held  by  many  materialists.  Or  if 
we  take  higher  ground,  that  spirit  is  immaterial,  we  know  it  cost 
in  creation  an  exertion  of  divine  power  no  less  exacting  than 
the  creation  of  matter  itself.  If  we  can  believe  the  one,  we  are 
grossly  irrational  and  inconsistent,  if  we  deny  the  other. 

8.  The  active,  intelligent,  personal,  moral  principle,  which 
existed  from  eternity,  and  gave  being  to  all'  other  things,  is  satis- 
factorily shown  to  be  different  from  the  material  substances  of 
which  the  universe  is  composed.  His  nature  is  not  complicated 
with  these  gross  elements.  He  is  an  unextended,  conscious, 
thinking,  and  designing  being,  supreme  in  his  sovereignty,  and 
perfectly  independent  of  his  creatures.  This  conclusion  has 
been  reached  by  slow  and  careful  reasoning  on  the  part  of  the 
world's  greatest  minds,  whilst  humbler  thousands  have  embraced 
the  same  truth  without  a  conscious  resort  to  any  such  process. 
And  perhaps  we  would  not  be  wrong  in  believing  that  the  short 
method  is  quite  as  efficient  as  the  other.  Truth  is  often  con- 
veyed to  the  mind  by  an  impression  of  so  many  facts  that  it  is 
possible  to  dispose  them  in  logical  order.  Nature  is  redundant 
of  these  facts.  But  the  science  of  natural  theology  investigates 
and  establishes  its  conclusions  by  means  of  certain  selected  lines 
of  evidence.  The  living  witness  is,  as  it  were,  produced  and 
questioned  on  the  stand.  Step  by  step  the  cause  proceeds  in 
regular  order,  according  to  the  method  we  have  endeavored  to 
illustrate.  The  chain  of  proof  appears  to  us  complete.  It  is 
impossible  to  doubt  the  result,  unless  we  question  our  own  con- 
sciousness and  identity;  for  this  consciousness  is  the  basis  of  the 
whole  proceeding.  And  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
process,  the  light  of  consciousness  continues  to  shine  upon  the 
progressive  work. 
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Let  us  notice  the  several  steps  in  review.  In  the  first  place, 
our  own  existence  is  known,  and  the  correlative  existence  of 
other  things.  The  next  link  in  the  chain,  is  the  necessity  of 
some  prior  existence.  Either  the  things  known  are  eternal,  or 
they  were  preceded  by  other  things.  But  our  own  existence  had! 
a  beginning,  and  so  of  all  the  transient  forms  of  nature.  Some- 
thing eternal  has  therefore  existed  before  us.  And,  in  the  third! 
place,  the  eternal  embraces  an  active  principle,  the  source  of  all 
successive  action  and  change.  This  principle  can  only  be  judged 
of  by  its  effects.  We  turn  to  phenomenal  nature  for  instruc* 
tion,  and  find  the  mind  an  instrument  of  thought,  and  a  multi^ 
tude  of  material  forms  obviously  as  much  adapted  to  certain 
ends  as  any  implement  of  mechanism.  Adaptation  proves  fore* 
sight  and  contrivance,  independently  of  experience,  as  soon  aa 
we  know  the  object  had  a  beginning.  If  it  had  a  beginning  it 
had  a  cause,  and  that  cause  must  bo  adequate.  Moreover  the 
only  adequate  cause  is  found  in  the  active  principle  of  the  eter- 
nal, and  possesses  foresight  and  contrivance,  choice,  and  a  moral 
discrimination.  It  is  personal  and  identical.  And  this  First 
Cause  is  alone.  Matter  did  not  eternally  co-exist  with  it  in  an 
inert  condition,  which  would  have  rendered  it  useless;  nor  in  an 
active  condition,  which  would  have  rendered  nature  independent 
of  Deity,  and  contradicted  his  control  over  it.  One  independ- 
ent being  could  not  usurp  control  over  another.  The  forces 
visible  in  nature  are  therefore  creations  proceeding  from  the 
divine  will.  Atomic  matter  is  the  same,  for  similar  reasons. 
The  power  adequate  to  one  creation  is  adequate  to  another,  and 
the  eternal  existence  of  matter  is  a  gratuitous  absurdity.  This 
is  equally  true  of  the  suggestion  of  an  infinite  series  of  finite 
objects.  The  personality  of  the  First  Cause  excludes  the 
thought.  That  Cause  is  therefore  alone  in  its  eternity  and  inde- 
pendence. 

But  let  us  see  how  the  ordinary  mind  reaches  this  same  con- 
clusion with  equal  satisfaction,  and  by  a  shorter  route.  We 
alluded  before  to  a  natural  principle  which  has  not  received  from 
philosophers  the  attention  it  deserves.  The  mind  has  a  consti- 
tution of  its  own,   and  is  endowed  with  a  power  of  promptly 
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discriminating  between  objects  presented  to  it.  According  to' 
the  analogy  of  the  physical  system  of  animals,  it  has  its  tastes 
and  its  antipathies.  The  horse,  guided  by  his  appetite,  feeds  on 
certain  grasses,  and  rejects  other  forms  of  growth  as  unsuitable 
for  nutrition.  So  we  maintain  that  the  human  intellect  is  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  distinguishing  among  propositions,  and 
disposed  by  a  natural  tendency  to  accept  some  and  reject  others. 
Truth  is  intuitively  known  to  be  better  than  falsehood,  and  is 
distinguished  from  error  by  its  congenial  taste.  The  mind,  like 
the  magnet,  attracts  the  true  metal  from  the  mass  of  rubbish  in 
which  it  is  concealed.  Certain  suggestions  are  always  repulsive. 
They  are  rejected  with  a  sort  of  instinct  that  is  hardly  conscious 
of  any  reason  for  its  action.  On  the  other  hand,  some  propo- 
sitions are  promptly  accepted,  at  first  sights  and  immediately 
assimilated  by  the  process  of  thought.  Now  this  natural  dis- 
crimination is  according  to  truth.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, if  it  proceeds  without  prejudice  or  embarrassment,  its 
decisions  are  as  much  relied  upon  as  any  of  our  acquired  con- 
victions. 

Certain  religious  truths  are,  on  this  principle,  congenial  to 
human  thought,  and  are  readily  embraced  by  the  masses  of  man- 
kind. We  are  only  concerned  now  with  the  belief  in  a  Deity^ 
Men  are  disposed  to  believe  in  such  a  power.  The  deaf-mute 
child  receives  no  information  from  his  instructor  with  more  satis- 
faction than  this,  and  once  received  it  is  never  eradicated.  The 
teacher  cannot  unteach  it.  The  mind,  with  its  expanding  facul- 
ties, has  its  imperious  wants.  A  fulcrum  is  needed  for  all  its 
exercises  of  thought.  A  First  Cause  is  a  final  necessity  to 
every  thinking  being.  When  this  notion  of  Deity  is  supplied,  it 
becomes  the  guiding  star  to  all  other  knowledge.  We  cannot 
afford  to  part  with  it.  Hence  the  difiiculty  men  experience  in 
becoming  atheists.  The  mind  is  not  relieved  by  unbelief  from 
any  of  its  embarrassments,  but  finds  the  confusion  of  its  thoughts 
infinitely  increased.  Nature  becomes  a  labyrinth,  in  which  we 
must  roam  in  darkness  without  a  clue.  It  is  an  ocean  upon 
which  we  are  driven,  helpless  and  despairing,  without  chart,  or 
compass,  or  rudder,  and  without  the  light  of  a  single  star. 
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An  uneducated  person  who  has  once  received  the  notion  of  a 
Deity,  looks  out  upon  the  universe  with  a  mind  open  to  a  thou- 
sand impressions.  He  may  not  be  conscious  of  a  process  of 
reasoning,  but  unconsciously  constructs  an  argument  of  irresisti- 
ble force.  Each  object  that  meets  his  view,  tells  him  as  plainly 
as  if  it  were  endowed  with  the  power  of  speech,  that  it  was  not 
its  own  creator,  but  was  produced  by  a  designing  intelligence. 
He  cannot  for  a  moment  entertain  the  thought  that  organised 
objects  simply  happened  to  be  constituted  in  a  particular  way. 
The  relations,  coincidences,  and  harmonies,  subsisting  among 
them,  and  among  their  component  parts,  are  too  numerous  to 
allow  such  an  interpretation.  The  circumstantial  proof  is  in 
fact  overwhelming-  We  can  conceive  of  a  criminal  cause  in 
which  such  a  multitude  of  mutually  related  facts  concur,  that 
no  jury  of  rational  men  could  doubt  the  truth  to  which  they 
point.  But  the  facts  of  nature,  visible  to  every  man  in  his 
senses,  are  absolutely  countless.  Stones,  Hoovers,  and  distant 
stars,  unite  in  proclaiming  the  one  great  truth  of  the  existence 
of  God.  The  world  of  thought  in  which  our  minds  revolve, 
teems  with  the  same  suggestions.  The  sense  of  responsibility 
and  the  voice  of  conscience  indicate  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Power,  and  the  notion  of  such  a  Power  so  harmonises  with  all 
we  see  and  know,  that  the  mind  cannot  part  with  the  conception, 
but  clings  to  it  with  a  tenacity  as  strong  as  nature  itself.  This 
is  at  least  experience. 

Every  thinking  man  believes  that  the  universe  exists  for  some- 
thing. He  knows  that  it  does  not  exist  for  mankind,  for  they 
are  a  part  of  nature.  He  knows  it  does  not  exist  for  uncon- 
scious matter,  for  this  would  be  an  absurdity  in  thought.  He 
believes,  if  he  has  already  acquired  the  idea  of  Deity,  that  this 
is  the  Being  for  whom  all  things  exist,  and  the  thought  supplies 
him  with  a  truth  which  unites  and  harmonises  the  entire  system. 
The  denial  of  such  a  Being  would  create  a  painful  blank.  It 
would  reduce  an  orderly  creation  to  chaos.  It  would  plunge 
mankind  into  hopeless  and  endless  orphanage.  It  was  once  pos- 
sible for  philosophers  to  hold  false  views  of  the  sidereal  and 
planetary  system.     But  since  the  true  theory  has  been  pointed 
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out,  it  is  impossible  to  retreat  from  it.  Just  so  with  the  doctrine 
of  a  Deity.  It  is  not  possible  to  eliminate  this  truth,  for  the. 
Copernican  theory  of  the  heavens  does  not  rest  upon  better 
rational  grounds  than  the  existence  of  God.  Neither  of  these 
truths  is  absolutely  free  from  all  difficulty;  but,  in  both  cases, 
the  explanation  of  phenomena  is  so  satisfactory  and  complete 
that  it  cannot  be  abandoned.  But  our  illustration  is,  after  all, 
inadequate.  The  ancient  theories  of  the  heavens  were  possible,, 
for  they  were  actually  entertained;  but  no  suggestion  has  ever 
been  made  of  a  consistent  or  credible  atheism.  It  has  never 
amounted  to  more  than  a  negation.  No  theory  of  causation  can 
be  embraced  by  an  atheist,  and  yet  every  theory  of  the  universe 
must  be  a  theory  of  causes.  There  is,  therefore,  no  possible 
view  of  the  origin  of  things  having  any  positive  force,  except 
that  of  a  Deity;  and  if  we  abandon  this,  we  must  necessarily 
fall  into  darkness  and  despair. 

Such,  then,  is  the  presentation  we  proposed  of  the  method  to 
be  pursued  in  this  investigation.  The  aim  of  the  article  has 
been  to  relieve  the  argument  of  that  embarrassment  which 
usually  results  from  the  employment  of  questionable  forms  of 
expression.  How  far  success  has  attended  the  effort,  the  reader 
must  judge.  We  have  advanced  but  one  or  two  steps  in  the 
direction  contemplated,  and  must  leave  to  other  occasions  any 
attempts  to  illustrate  the  divine  attributes.  The  bare  existence 
of  such  a  Being  has  been  the  limit  of  our  thoughts. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  add,  that  the  rational  deduction 
of  a  Deity,  has  not  been  the  peculiar  work  of  theologians,  but 
the  cordial  task  of  philosophers  of  unrivalled  celebrity.  The 
credulity  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  has  led  many  to  suppose 
that  science  and  unbelief  are  intimately  associated.  And  con- 
temporary fame  has  been  extravagantly  exalted,  to  give  force  to 
the  suggestions  of  modern  scepticism.  But  history  lends  no 
countenance  to  such  partial  views.  There  are  no  names  in  her 
record  of  scientific  fame  more  illustrious  than  those  "who  have 
left  behind  them  a  clear  testimony  for  the  truth  of  religion. 
Bacon  and  Des  Cartes,  Newton,  Locke,  Pascal,  Leibnite,  Frank- 
lin, Herschel,  Faraday,   and  a  multitude  of  others  might  be 
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named,  whose  authority,  if  authority  were  admissible,  would  be 
equal  to  that  of  any  who  might  be  cited  against  them.  The 
scientism  of  our  day  is  a  puny  antagonist  in  comparison.  An 
immense  majority  of  the  greatest  of  modern  thinkers  and  ob- 
servers have,  in  one  way  or  another,  conceded  the  validity  of  the 
law  of  causation,  upon  which  the  argument  for  Deity  is  founded. 
Those  who  question  it,  simply  attempt  to  invalidate  the  principle 
of  all  investigation.  For  every  deduction  in  science  is  caused 
by  a  perception  of  the  relation  of  facts  or  premises.  Why  does 
science  accumulate  facts  ?  Is  it  not  with  a  view  to  produce  con- 
viction in  the  mind  ?  And  does  not  the  unbeliever  hope  to  see 
faith  conquered  by  the  force  of  facts  ?  In  all  this  the  efficiency 
of  causes  is  acknowledged.  And  the  validity  of  this  law  being 
admitted  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy  between  truth  and 
error,  the  defenders  of  the  faith  possess  an  advantage  of  incal- 
culable power.  Religion  has  no  cause  to  tremble  for  its  own 
safety,  so  long  as  the  principles  of  all  scientific  truth  are  identi- 
.cal  with  those  upon  which  her  rational  defence  depends. 
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ANNALS  OF  ENGLISH  PRESBYTERY. 

Annals  of  English  Presbytery^  from  the  Earliest  EwM-to  the 
Present  Time.  By  Thomas  M'Crie,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  Emer. 
Professor  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Church,  London.  Au- 
thor of  "Sketches  of  Scottish  Church  History,"  etc.  London : 
.Jam.es  Nisbet  &  Co.,  21  Berner's  Street.     May,  1872. 

Dr.  WQviQ^-clarum  et  venerabile  nomen, — the  honored  son  of 
an  honored  sire, — has  made  the  Christian  world  his  debtor  by 
,the  timely  publication  of  these  interesting  Annals.  Though  dis- 
-claiming  any  higher  character  for  his  work  than  that  of  popular 
sketches,  the  amount  of  valuable  matter  contained  therein  will 
.secure  for  it    a  permanent    place  in   ecclesiastical   literature. 
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Without  indulging  in  critical  remarks  upon  the  connection  of 
England's  glory  and  England's  shame,  with  the  honor  and  the 
dishonor  done  to  iPreabyterianism  at  different  periods  of  her 
history,  we  shall,  on  this  occasion,  simply  present  copious  ex- 
<tracts  from  this  interesting  volume  for  the  entertainment  of  our 
,readers. 

English  Preslytery  in  the  Primitive  Church,  A.  D.  286-1000. 
•"  Few  periods  of  our  history  are  more  obscure  than  that  of  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain.  .  .  .   The  theory  that 
would  ascribe  to  St.  Paul  the  honor  of  being  the  pioneer  of  the 
gospel  in  Britain,  though  the  most  plausible,  rests  on  no  better 
historical  grounds  than  the  traditions  which  would  assign  it  to 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  or  to  Pudens  and  Claudia  mentioned  in 
the  Pauline  Epistle.     The  story  of  King  Lucius,  who  is  said  to 
have  set  up  bishops  and  archbishops  in  place  of  the  old  Roman 
•fliimens  and  archflamens,  is  now  generally  abandoned  as  apocry- 
phal. .  .  .   We  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
♦Christian  religion  had  reached  England  before  the  close  of  the 
second  century;  that  it  came,  not  from  the  Roman,  but  the 
Eastern  Church,  and  probably  through  the  medium  of  the  dis- 
xjiples  of  St.  John;  and  that  the  British  Church  sprung,  not 
from  a  Latin,  but  from  a  Celtic  origin.  ...  A  few  glimpses  of 
the  ancient  British  Church  shine  feebly  through  the  haze  of 
legendary  story;  and,  as  usual,  its  first  pages  are  marked  by  the 
iblood  of  martyrdom.     Of  these  early  martyrs,   the  names  of 
'four  have  been  preserved — Alban,  a  native  of  Verulam;  Amphi- 
balus,  who  suffered  at  Redburn,  near  St.  Albans;  and  Aaron  and 
.Julius,  natives  of  Caerleon,  on  the  Usk,  in  Monmouthshire.  .  .  . 
Some  years  later,  we  hav^  evidence  of  the  formation  of  a  Chris- 
itian  Church,  in  the  fact  of  three  British  bishops  having  attended 
the  Council  of  Aries,  summoned  by  Constantino  in  the  year  314, 
viz.,  Eboreus,  from  the  city  of  York;  Restitutus,  from  the  city 
of  London;  and  Adelfius,  from  Caerleon,  the  latter  being  accom- 
panied by  a  deacon.     What  kind  of  bishops  these  were,  and  how 
they  were  deputed  to  this  Council,  does  not  appear,  and  may  be 
ivariously  conjectured.  .  .  >  (Certain  it  is  that,  at  this  period,  the 
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power  of  the  Pope  was  unknown ;  that  the  Council  governed  by 
the  'common  consent'  of  its  members;    and  that  one  of  its- 
canons  enacts,  that  *no  person   is  to  ordain  bishops  alone,  but 
always  with  the  concurrence  of  seven  other  bishops,  or  where 
that  is  impossible,  of  not  fe^ver  than  three ' — a  rule  less  in  ac- 
cordance, it  must  be  owned,  with  prelatic  than  it  is  with  presby- 
tyerial  usage,  which  requires  the  presence  of  three  of  its  bishops,, 
at  least,  as  essential  to  the  validity  of  its  ordinations.  .  .  .  With 
regret,  it  must  be  owned  that,  among  all  the  ecclesiastics  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  the  only  name  which  has  descended  to  posterity 
is  associated  with  heresy — that  of  Pelagius,  the  well  known  oppo- 
nent of  St.  Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo.     There  is  too  strong 
evidence  for  believing  that  he  was  a  Briton  and  a  Welch  monk. 
Pelagius  appears  to  have  been  a  good  man,   of  amiable  dispo- 
sition, and  a  diligent,  if  not  devout,  student  of  Scripture.     But 
he  was  misled,  partly  by  a  reaction  from  the  Antinomian  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  partly  by  an  overweening  love  to  metaphysics' 
into  a  denial  of  the  original  corruption  of  man's  nature,  and 
into  assertions  of  the  powers  of  the  human  will,  which  seemed  to- 
set  aside  the  necessity  of  supernatural  conversion.  .  .  .  Long 
before  his  advent,  or  that  of  Augustine,  the  Roman  monk  sent 
to  convert  the  Saxons,  Christianity  had  already  become  known, 
and  loved,  and  practised  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.     In  point  of 
fact,  before  the  Saxons  or  any  German  tribes  were  heard  of,  or 
appeared    on   the   stage   of  our   history,    Europe   was   mainly 
peopled  by  the  Celtic  race;  though  at  the  commencement  of  thc' 
Christian  era  they  existed  as  distinct  nationalities  only  in  Ire- 
land,   in   Scotland,  and  in   Britain.     The  inhabitants  of  these 
three  countries  were  of  the  same  race,  spoke  essentially  the  same 
language,   and  held    mutual  intercourse.     Their  religion,   too, 
partook  of  the  same  Celtic  development,  as  appears  in  its  free- 
dom from  Romanic  elements  down  to  the  seventh  century.     To- 
form  a  true  idea,   therefore,    of  the   early  British    Church,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  advert  to  the  Celtic  Church,  of  which  St. 
Patrick  and   St.    Columba  were  the  leading  ornaments.     The- 
history  of  St.  Patrick  is  wrapt  in  mystery.     Doubts  have  even 
been  thrown  on  the  existence  of  such  a  person.     He  has  been, 
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confounded  with  a  senior  Patrick,  and  even  with  Palladlus.  Bat 
without  entering  into  such  discussions,  and  assuming  that  he  is 
the  person  known  by  the  '  Confession  of  St.  Patrick,'  which  has 
been  preserved,  we  learn  that  he  was  a  native  of  Britain,  and 
that  his  father  was  a  deacon  named  Calpurnius,  who  again  was 
the  son  of  a  presbjter.  .  .  .  Here  also  is  proof  that,  at  this 
early  period,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  unknown.  From 
the  same  *  Confession'  we  learn  that  Patrick,  when  in  the  six- 
teenth year  of  his  age,  was  carried  off  by  pirates  to  Ireland, 
where  he  rennained  for  six  years  in  a  state  of  servitude.  The 
solitude  of  woods  and  mountains  encouraged  a  naturally  serious 
and  meditative  spirit,  and  he  piously  says:  'The  Lord  opened 
my  unbelieving  heart  to  a  tardy  remembrance  of  my  transgres- 
sions, and  to  turn  with  my  whole  soul  unto  the  Lord  my  God, 
who  regarded  nriy  low  estate,  and  pitied  the  ignorance  of  my 
youth.'  Relieved  from  captivity,  he  appears  to  have  visited 
France,  and  there  been  ordained  to  the  office  of  a  presbyter;  after 
which,  along  with  some  companions,  he  returned  to  Ireland, 
burning  with  a  holy  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  natives,  whom 
he  had  left  in  a  state  of  the  grossest  ignorance  and  barbarism. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  historical  foundation  for  supposing  that 
he  ever  visited  Rome,  or  that  he  had  any  commission  from  the 
Pope.  From  the  most  authentic  accounts,  he  must  have  obtain- 
ed his  religious  education  and  his  orders  from  a  Gallic  or  Celtic 
origin.  The  simple  and  warm-hearted  presbyter  met  with  a 
success  in  hia  missionary  labors,  far  more  wonderful  than  all  the 
ridiculous  miracles  that  have  been  ascribed  to  him  in  legendary 
tales.  He  is  said  to  have  ordained  no  fewer  than  four  hundred 
bishops  or  Christian  teachers.  He  had  found  the  country  a 
moral  desert,  and  he  died  in  465,  leaving  it  filled  with  churches 
and  monasteries.  Ills  Celtic  converts,  being  kept  far  aloof  from 
Romish  influences  by  distance,  lineage,  and  language,  retained 
for  many  ages  the  simple  rites  and  scriptural  faith  in  which  they 
had  been  instructed ;  and,  unlike  the  great  body  of  our  modern 
Irish,  would  have  doubtless  held  it  foul  scorn  to  trace  their 
religion  to  a  Latin  or  an  Anglo  Saxon  pedigree.  Strangely 
enough,  the  dimness  of  these  old  annals  begins  to  disperse  when 
VOL.  XXIII.,  NO.  4. — 8. 
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we  turn  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  come  in  sight  of  St.  Co- 
lumba.  This  genuine  saint  was  born,  about  the  year  520,  in 
Ireland,  in  the  County  of  Donegal.  His  father  was  related  by 
blood  with  the  royal  family  of  Ireland.  His  name  was  originally 
Crimthan,  but  was  afterwards  changed  to  Columba,  or  Colum- 
kill,  *the  dove  of  the  cell,  or  church.'  If  in  early  life  he  was 
addicted  to  war  and  feuds,  the  change  of  his  name  may  indicate 
the  entire  transformation  that  must  have  passed  over  his  nature; 
for  in  after  life  few  had  more  of  the  gentle  peacefulness  of  the 
dove.  In  personal  appearance,  Columba  is  said  to  have  excelled 
in  manly  beauty  and  majestic  stature ;  to  have  possessed  a  sweet 
and  sonorous  voice,  with  a  cordial  manner,  and  grave  dignity  of 
deportment.  ...  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
institution  at  lona  resembled  a  llomish  convent.  It  was  rather  a 
large  Christian  family,  or  school  of  the  prophets.  Though  the 
members  of  the  fraternity  divided  their  time  into  certain  portions, 
allotted  to  prayer,  vigils,  fasting,  reading,  transcribing,  and 
manual  labor,  they  had  no  monastic  vows  of  poverty,  celibacy, 
or  obedience.  Columba  did  not  recommend  lengthened  fasts,  any 
more  than  long  faces,  but  would  have  the  brethren  to  *  eat  every 
day,  that  they  might  be  able  to  do  work  and  pray  every  day.* 
Under  his  superintendence  the  barren  island  was  converted  into 
a  fruitful  field,  and  a  smiling  orchard.  Every  hand  was  busy  at 
work,  every  hour  profitably  spent.  There  was  nothing  morbid 
in  his  asceticism,  no  treating  of  the  body  as  if  it  were  in  itself 
an  evil,  no  merit  or  importance  attached  to  bodily  maceration. 
On  the  contrary,  to  preserve  a  healthy  frame  as  the  best  vehicle 
of  a  sound  mind,  seems  to  have  been  his  perpetual  study ;  '  and 
whilst  all  his  biographers  conspire  to  attest  the  uniform  hilarity 
that  beamed  upon  his  countenance,  one  of  them  tells  us  that 
from  the  grace  of  his  person,  the  neatness  of  his  dress,  and  the 
ruddiness  of  his  cheeks,  he  always  looked  like  a  man  nourished 
amid  delicacies.'  Being  a  collegiate  establishment,  intended  to 
train  men  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  the  monastery  of  lona 
does  not  seem  to  have  admitted  females;  but  that  no  vow  of 
celibacy  was  imposed,  is  apparent  from  the  undeniable  fact,  that 
many  of  those  who  issued*  from  its  walls  entered  the  married 
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state.  Equally  mistaken  would  be  the  conclusion,  that  because 
Columba  was  a  presbyter,  the  discipline  of  his  house  would  re- 
semble that  of  a  Church  constituted  after  the  Presbyterian 
model.  This  would  be  to  forget  that  the  brethren  at  lona  were 
not  ministers  of  an  organised  Church,  but  missionaries,  whose 
object  was  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  to  plant  the  Church  in  an 
almost  pagan  land.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  bent 
on  making  out  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  prelatic  orders,  are 
greatly  at  a  loss  how  to  explain  the  undoubted  fact  that  Co- 
lumba, himself  a  presbyter,  or  perhaps  only  a  deacon,  ordained 
and  presided  over  whole  provinces  of  bishops.  .  .  ,  The  Culdees, 
as  the  disciples  of  Columba  were  called,  though  bound  by  no 
rule,  like  that  of  St.  Benedict,  continued  for  centuries  after  his 
death  to  inherit  his  life  and  spirit,  and  to  maintain  a  pure  gospel 
in  the  communities  which  they  gathered  around  them  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  It  is  only  of  late  that  traces  of  their  labors 
have  been  discovered  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  few  ex- 
pected to  find  them.  In  regard  to  ordination,  indeed,  the  Romish 
Church  held  them  to  be  very  uncanonical.  *Kentigern,  of  Glas- 
gow, was  ordained,'  says  his  biographer,  *  after  the  ancient 
manner  of  the  Britons  and  Scots,  merely  by  anointing  his  head, 
with  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  benediction,  and  the 
imposition  of  hands ;  for  these  islanders,  living  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  Christian  world,  were  ignorant  of  the  canons.' 
'When  the  Apostolic  See  sent  us  to  Britain,'  says  Laurentius, 
the  successor  of  Augustine,  *we  held  both  the  Britons  and  the 
Scots,  before  we  knew  them,  in  great  esteem  for  their  sanctity, 
supposing  that  they  lived  according  to  the  customs  of  the  Church 
(of  Rome);  but  after  we  became  acquainted  with  them,  we 
found  the  Scots  no  better  than  the  Britons ;  for  one  of  their 
bishops,  Daganus,  on  coming  to  us,  not  only  refused  to  commu- 
nicate with  us,  but  would  not  eat  his  victuals  under  the  same 
roof  in  which  we  were  entertained.'  " 
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English  Presbytery  in  the  Mediaeval  Churchy  1000-1500. — 
John  Wy cliff e — The  Lollards  of  England — Sir  John  Oldcas- 
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chiefly  at  the  reigning  vices  of  the  period,  Wjcliife  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  John  Baptist  of  the  Reformation.  Three  hundred 
of  his  sermons  have  been  preserved,  from  which  it  is  easy  to 
judge  of  his  religious  sentiments.  These,  considering  the  again 
which  he  lived,  are  remarkably  pure  and  scriptural.  He  pro- 
tests against  the  popular  superstitions  of  his  time — image  and 
saint  worship,  pilgrimages,  penances,  relics,  and  holy  water.  On 
the  subject  of  purgatory  he  seems  to  have  held  something  like 
an  intermediate  state,  though  opposed  to  all  masses  for  the  dead. 
On  the  eucharist,  he  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  leant  towards 
the  theory  of  Radbert,  in  the  ninth  century;  but  if  we  may 
judge  from  various  expressions,  he  appears  to  have  been  in 
advance  of  Luther,  teaching  that  'what  we  see  on  the  altar  is 
neither  Christ  nor  any  part  of  him,  but  only  an  effective  sign  of 
him.'  .  .  .  The  hierarchy  of  Rome,  he  held  to  be  anti-Christian. 
And  in  regard  tu  Church  government,  we  learn  that. he  main- 
tained, that  'ill  the  time  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  two  orders  of 
clergy  were  held  sufficient  for  the  Church,  priests,  and  deacons ; 
nor  were  there  in  the  days  of  the  Apostle  any  such  distinctions 
as  pope,  patriarchs,  and  bishops.'  But  the  material  service 
which  Wycliffe  rendered  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  that  which 
entitles  him  to  be  regarded  as  'The  Morning  Star  of  the  Refor- 
mation,' was  his  English  version  of  the  Scriptures.  Though 
taken  from  the  A^ulgate,  this  translation  is  remarkably  true  to 
the  original,  and  in  its  antique  Saxon  most  expressive.  Tran- 
scribed in  copies  without  number,  the  version  had  a  wide  circu- 
lation, and  became  an  engine  of  amazing  power.  .  .  .  The  fol- 
lowers of  Wycliffe  were  generally  called  Lollards — a  term  of 
doubtful  origin,  given  them  in  contempt,  and  never  assumed  by 
themselves.  .  .  .  At  tliis  period  when  stage-plays  were  enacted, 
in  which  the  most  sacred  scenes  and  persons  were  introduced  in 
ridiculous  costumep,  the  churchmen  could  stand  almost  any 
amount  of  literary  burlesque.  But  the  Lollards  were  men  of 
solemn  mein  and  serious  conversation.  They  kept  themselves 
aloof  from  the  frivolities,  and  even  from  the  ordinary  traffic  of 
society.  They  spent  their  time  in  prayer  and  in  the  reading  of 
Holy  Scripture.     They  claimed  the  right  of  judging  for  them- 
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selves,  and  would  only  obey  the  Church  *in  as  far  as  the  Church 
was  obedient,  in  work  and  word,  to  God  and  his  law.'  They 
went  a  step  farther  than  this;  for  Rome  they  regarded  as  the 
^antichrist'  of  Scripture,  and  they  plainly  condemned  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  mass  as  idolatry.  These  poor  people  were  not  to  be 
tolerated ;  and  though  at  this  time,  without  any  Church  organi- 
sation, and  seldom  meeting  in  great  numbers,  they  became  the 
victims  of  a  systematic  and  bloody  persecution.  .  .  .  From 
Henry  IV.,  who,  having  usurped  the  crown,  placed  much  de- 
pendence on  the  clergy  for  upholding  his  authority,  they  obtained, 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  the  bloody  edict  that  'the 
heretic,  if  he  refused  to  abjure,  or  relapsed,  should  he  burned 
'alive,  in  a  conspicuous  place,  for  the  terror  of  others.'  This 
statute  was  immediately  carried  into  effect;  for  the  same  year 
William  Sawtre,  priest  of  St.  Osyth's,  in  London,  was  accused 
of  heresy,  for  having  denied  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation, 
and  refusing  to  worship  the  cross  ;  and  he  died  in  the  flames  at 
Smithfield,  February  12,  1401,  having  thus  the  honor  to  be  the 
^rst  of  the  noble  army  of  English  martyrs.  .  .  .  Under  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.,  and  of  his  son  Henry  V.,  there  lived  a 
brave  old  knight,  named  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  or  as  he  was  some- 
times called,  from  his  marriage,  Lord  Cobham.  In  early  life,  by 
his  own  confession,  he  had  led  a  gay  and  careless  life,  like  his 
companions,  addicted  to  courtly  pleasures  and  to  deeds  of  blood. 
But  the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  writings  of  Wycliffe, 
had  produced  an  entire  change  on  his  character ;  '  the  valiant 
captain  and  hardy  gentleman '  of  former  days  became  a  decided 
•Christian.  He  still  retained,  however,  in  his  new  career,  all  the 
native  qualities  /which  marked  the  stalwart  English  knight  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  He  made  no  secret  of  his  sentiments,  and 
in  his  place  in  Parliament  openly  avowed  that  'there  would  be 
no  peace  in  England  till  the  authority  of  the  Pope  was  sent  over 
the  sea,'  and  that  the  ill-gotten  wealth  of  the  Church  should  be 
confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  crown.  At  the  same  time,  his 
•castle  of  Cowling,  near  Rochester,  afforded  a  ready  asylum  to 
the  persecuted  Lollards;  and  when  any  of  their  ministers  offici- 
ated in   the  open  air.  Sir  John  would  stand  at  their  side,  sword 
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in  hand,  to  protect  thein  against  the  insults  of  the  friars.  Thus, 
stung  in  two  of  their  tenderest  parts,  their  avarice  and  their 
superstition,  the  clergy  never  ceased  to  seek  his  ruin  and  dis- 
grace. ...  On  being  brought  before  an  assembly  of  bishops  in 
the  chapter-house  of  St.  Paul's,  Cobham  produced  a  written 
confession  of  his  faith.  .  .  .  When  taunted  with  being  a  disciple 
of  Wycliffe:  *  As  for  that  virtuous  man,'  he  said,  *  I  shall  only 
say,  before  God  and  man,  that  before  I  knew  that  despised  doc- 
trine of  his,  I  never  abstained  from  sin ;  but  since  that,  it  hath 
been  otherwise,  I  trust,  with  me.'  *What  say  ye  of  the  PopeT 
asked  one  of  his  judges.  *  As  I  said  before,'  returned  Sir  John, 
'  he  and  you  together  make  up  the  great  antichrist ;  he  the  head, 
you  the  body,  and  the  friars  the  tail.'  .  .  .  The  trial  lasted  two 
days,  and  the  result  was  that  Sir  John  Oldcastle — Lord  Cobham — 
was  condemned  for  *a  most  pernicious  and  detestable  heretic, 
committing  him  henceforth  to  the  secular  jurisdiction  to  do  him 
thereupon  to  death.'  .  .  .  Either  through  his  friends  or  the  con- 
nivance of  the  governor,  he  succeeded  in  escaping  from  prison. 
.  .  .  The  Parliament  which  met  at  Leicester,  April  1414,  had 
encouraged  the  king  to  venture  on  the  Church  lands;  but  the 
churchmen,  by  a  piece  of  exquisite  policy,  managed  to  procure 
an  enactment  by  which,  on  pretence  of  condemning  the  Lollards 
for  aiming  at  the  alienation  of  Church  property,  it  was  ordained 
that  all  such  offenders  *  should  first  be  hanged  for  treason  against 
the  king,  and  next  burned  for  heresy  against  God.'  By  inad- 
vertently passing  this  statute,  Parliament  at  once  tied  up  its  own 
hand,  and  placed  unlimited  power  into  those  of  the  clergy;  and 
by  this  clever  trick  the  Reformation  may  be  said  to  have  been 
retarded  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  years.  The  eventful  history 
of  Sir  John  Oldcastle  now  draws  to  a  close.  His  unrelenting 
enemies  succeeded  in  exempting  him  from  the  indemnity  granted 
to  the  Lollards;  and,  in  the  year  1418,  after  wandering  for  four 
years  among  the  mountains  of  Wales,  the  reward  of  a  thousand 
merks  set  upon  his  head  proved  too  strong  for  the  avarice  of 
Lord  Powis,  who  discovered  his  retreat,  and  betrayed  him  to  his 
pursuers.  ...  No  time  was  lost  in  carrying  the  iniquitous  sen- 
tence into  execution.     He  was  drawn  in  a  hurdle  to  St.  Giks  in 
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the  Fields,  where  the  farce  of  the  insurrection  was  to  have  taken 
place,  *  with  his  hands  bound,  but  with  a  very  cheerful  counte- 
nance.' His  sentence  was,  that  he  should  be  hung  in  chains, 
and  consumed  in  the  fire.  From  several  authentic  sources  we 
learn  that  he  behaved  himself  in  a  way  becoming  a  brave  knight 
and  Christian  martyr.  He  prayed  for  the  forgiveness  of  his 
enemies;  he  exhorted  the  people  to  follow  the  laws  of  God 
written  in  the  Scriptures,  taking  heed  of  those  who  were  con- 
trary to  Christ  in  their  life  and  conversation.  Hung  up  by  the 
middle  in  iron  chains,  the  martyr  of  Christ  may  be  said  to  have 
been  literally  broiled  alive;  and  yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  bar- 
baric torture,  while  the  priests,  who  witnessed  it  with  ill-concealed 
satisfaction,  forbade  the  people  to  pray  for  him,  the  sufferer 
never  lost  his  composure,  but  *died  praising  the  name  of  God 
while  life  lasted.'  'And  thus,'  says  Bale,  *  rested  this  valiant 
knight,  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  under  the  altar  of  God,  which  is 
Jesus  Christ,  among  that  godly  company  who,  in  the  kingdom  of 
patience,  suffered  great  tribulation,  he  abiding  with  them, 
fulfilling  the  number  of  his  elect.  Amen.'  .  .  .  History  has  its 
compensations  as  well  as  its  retributions.  A  special  providence 
seems  to  watch  over  the  names  of  those  who  have  suffered  in  the 
cause  of  Christ  and  his  truth.  Their  memory  may  lie  under  a 
cloud  of  calumny  and  reproach  for  ages;  but  when  men  least 
expect  it,  and  sometimes  from  the  most  unexpected  quarters,  the 
cloud  may  be  dispelled,  and  tardy  justice  is  done  to  their  real 
worth.  So  has  it  happened  in  regard  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
John  Oldcastle.  Fuller  informs  us  that  his  name  was  the  make- 
sport  in  old  plays.  But  even  Fuller  leaves  him  at  last  in  the 
shade.  Strangely  enough,  a  witness  was  raised  up  to  bear  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  the  outraged  memory  of  the  martyr,  in  the 
person  of  one  whom  few  will  venture  to  suspect  of  partiality  or 
partisanship — no  less  than  our  poet  Shakspeare  !  At  first,  the 
dramatist  had  represented  Sir  John  in  the  odious  light  of  the 
old  plays,  as  a  braggart,  a  debauchee,  and  a  poltroon.  But 
having  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  true  Sir 
John,  he  not  only  substituted  for  his  name  that  of  Sir  John 
Falstaff,  but  in   a  play    entitled  'The   History  of  Good  Lord 
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Cobham,'  he,  or  another  under  his  eye,  made  an  ample  apology 
for  his  former  mistake,  pronouncing  him  'A  Valiant  Martyr 
AND  A  Virtuous  Peer.'  " 


The  Martyr-Bishops  of  England,  lbOO-1658. — "  Our  claim 
to  regard  the  martyr-bishops  of  England  as  our  brethren,  will  not 
be  disputed  by  those  admirers  of  medisevalism  who  will  hardly 
acknowledge  them  as  representatives  of  the  Church  of  England. 
But  it  is  not  upon  minor  points  of  Church  order  that  we  advance 
the  claim,  as  it  was  not  for  such  points  that  they  died.  We 
regard  them  as  bearing  witness  to  the  saving  truths  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  as  shedding  their  blood  in  the  same  cause 
with  the  Huguenots  of  France  under  the  Guises,  and  thePresby- 
bytcrians  of  the  Netherlands  under  the  atrocious  Philip. 

"  'Hast  thou  admitted,  with  a  blind  fond  trust, 
The  lie  that  burned  thy  father's  bones  to  dust, 
That  first  adjudged  them  heretics,  then  sent 
Their  souls  to  heaven,  and  cursed  them  as  they  went  ? 

•  •  •  •  •  •  * 

Shame  on  the  candor  and  the  gracious  smile 
Bestowed  on  them  that  light  the  martyr's  pile ; 
While  insolent  disdain,  in  frowns  oxprest. 
Attends  the  tenets  that  endured  the  test!' 

Cowpei'^s  Expostulation,  1st  Edition. 

"Charges  for  the  Martyr-Bishops  at  Oxford. — The  fol- 
lowing doleful  memorial  of  the  times,  evidently  the  production  of 
the  jailor  or  bailiff  of  Oxford,  has  recently  turned  up  among  the 
papers  of  the  British  Museum,  as  if  to  prove  the  bitter  reality 
of  the  scenes  recorded  in  this  chapter,  which  modern  civilisation 
can  hardly  believe  to  have  been  possible : 

Charge  for  the  luiruing  of  the  bodies  of  Latimer  and  Ridley : 

For  3  loads  wood  faggots  to  burn  Latimer  and  Ridley, 
Item,  1  load  furze  faggots,  .  .  •  . 

Item,  for  carriage,    ..... 

item,  a  post,       ...... 

Item,  2  chains,  ../... 

Item,  2  staples.  ..... 

Item,  4  labourers, 

Total,         .         I         ,5 
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English  Presbytery  within  the  Church  of  England^  1568- 
1625. — "That  Elizabeth  was  favorable  to  the  Reformation 
cannot  be  questioned.  The  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn  had 
firmly  withstood  all  attempts  to  gain  her  over  to  the  profession 
of  the  Romish  faith,  and  she  only  escaped  from  the  doom  of 
heresy  by  maintaining  a  discreet  silence.  She  disliked,  Burnet 
tells  us,  the  title  of  *  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church,'  preferring 
that  of  'Supreme  Governor  of  the  Church  of  England.'  Un- 
happily, however,  it  soon  became  manifest  that  she  claimed, 
under  this  less  ambitious  designation,  all  the  spiritual  authority 
exercised  by  Henry  VIII.  She  soon  began  to  evince  a  tendency 
to  repress  all  attempts  at  farther  Reformation  of  the  Church. 
When  the  Protestants,  creeping  out  of  their  hiding-places,  and 
returning  in  large  numbers  from  abroad,  began  to  pull  down 
popish  images,  and  everything  reminding  them  of  the  hateful 
idolatry  from  which  they  had  escaped,  and  to  set  up  King  Ed- 
ward's Liturgy  in  the  churches,  the  queen  issued  a  proclamation 
against  all  such  innovations,  declaring  that,  while  she  sanctioned 
the  use  of  English  in  the  service,  and  forbade  the  elevation  of 
the  host,  she  advised  her  faithful  subjects  to  follow  her  example 
until  it  should  be  otherwise  ordered  by  Parliament.  She  herself 
retained  in  her  private  chapel,  an  altar,  crucifix,  and  various 
Romish  symbols.  Indeed,  it  became  apparent  that,  had  her 
claims  been  recognised  by  the  Romish  Church,  she  might  not 
have  proved  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  Pope  as  the  father  of 
Christendom.  In  the  good  providence  of  God  this  was  prevent- 
ed. Elizabeth  sent  a  respectful  message  to  Pope  Pius  IV., 
through  the  official  agent  of  her  late  sister,  announcing  her  ac- 
cession to  the  throne;  but  the  haughty  pontiff  replied,  that 
England  belonged  of  right  to  the  Holy  See;  that  Elizabeth,  as 
being  illegitimate,  had  no  right  to  the  throne  without  his  consent; 
and  that  only  on  the  ground  of  renouncing  her  pretensions,  and 
submitting  the  question  wholly  to  him,  would  he  take  up  her 
cause.  As  a  woman,  Elizabeth  resented  this  insult;  and,  as  a 
queen,  she  spurned  at  the  humiliation.  One  thing  only  was 
wanting  to  make  the  breach  irreparable.  The  Romish  clergy, 
many  of  whom   held  benefices,  joined  with  the  Pope  in  repudi- 
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ating  her  claims;  some  of  them  even  spoke  of  transferring  their 
allegiance  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The  die  was  cast,  and 
England  was  severed  from  Rome.  .  .  .  But  unfortunately  the 
queen  adopted  a  line  of  policy  precisely  the  reverse,  and,  inherit- 
ing the  temper  of  her  father,  carried  all  hefore  her.  Her  object 
was  to  effect  a  sort  of  compromise  with  the  Romish  Church,  and 
thus  gain  over  her  Roman  Catholic  subjects.  With  this  view, 
she  put  an  embargo  upon  preaching,  or  'prophesying,'  as  it  was 
called.  Two  or  three  preachers,  she  held,  were  quite  enough  for 
a  whole  county ;  and  the  curates  should  content  themselves  with 
reading  the  Homilies.  On  the  other  hand,  she  insisted  on  the 
most  rigorous  observance  of  the  rites  and  rubrics  of  the  Church. 
The  liturgy,  after  being  stripped  of  some  phrases  likely  to  prove 
offensive  to  the  ears  of  the  Romanists,  and  brought  into  closer 
aflSnity  to  the  popish  missal,  was  fixed  down  by  parliamentary 
statute.  In  June,  1559,  was  passed  the  famous  'Act  of  Uni- 
formity of  Common  Prayer  and  Service  in  the  Church.'  This 
act,  at  once  a  blot  and  a  blunder  in  the  otherwise  prosperous 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  remains  to  this  day  the  fruitful  mother  of  all 
the  discontent  within,  and  all  the  dissenterism  outside,  the 
Church  of  England.  It  stereotyped  the  Church,  as  it  stood  at 
a  period  when,  instead  of  being  brought  more  into  harmony  with 
the  other  Protestant  churches,  as  its  founders  desired,  it  was 
suspended  midway  between  Romanism  and  the  Reformation, 
merely  to  serve  political  ends,  and  the  pleasure  of  an  arbitrary 
sovereign.  And  the  consequence  has  been  that,  while  England 
has  been  progressing  as  a  nation,  in  religious  thought  and 
liberty,  she  still  presents  the  strange  anomaly  of  a  free  Parlia- 
ment and  an  enslaved  Church.  .  .  .  This  obstinacy  of  the  queen 
seems  at  first  sight  unaccountably  inconsistent  with  her  general 
character.  She  had  taken  an  active  part  in  assisting  the  Pro- 
testants of  France  and  Scotland  in  their  struggles  for  religious 
liberty;  and,  what  is  more  strange,  not  only  afforded  the  natives 
of  foreign  parts  an  asylum  in  her  dominions,  but  permitted  them 
to  practise  their  religious  rites  as  at  home.  But  we  fear  that 
Elizabeth  was  not  troubled  with  scruples  of  conscience  herself, 
and  Avas  hardly   able  to   appreciate  the  force  of  conscience  in 
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others.  To  the  Papists,  she  said  she  was  surprised  they  could 
not  go  to  her  Church  and  keep  their  own  religion  in  their 
pockets.  On  the  other  hand,  she  astonished  the  Dutch  ambas- 
sadors, by  asking :  '  Why  make  such.ado  about  the  mass  ?  Can't 
you  attend  it  as  you  would  do  a  play  ?  I  have  got  on  a  white 
gown  now;  suppose  I  should  begin  to  act  the  mass-priest,  would 
you  think  yourselves  obliged  to  run  away  ?'  With  such  views, 
she  could  ascribe  the  conscientious  scruples  of  the  non-conform- 
ists only  to  bad  humor  or  factious  opposition  to  her  sovereign 
authority.  'So  absolute  was  the  authority  of  the  crown  at  that 
time,'  says  Hume,  *that  the  precious  spark  of  liberty  had  been 
kindled  and  was  preserved  by  the  Puritans  alone;  and  it  is  to 
this  sect  that  the  English  owe  the  whole  freedom  of  their  consti- 
tution. ...  It  was  this  book  that  brought  down  upon  its  author 
the  castigation  of  Andrew  Melville,  when  summoned,  in  1607, 
before  King  James  and  his  council.  On  that  occasion  Bancroft 
charged  Melville  with  treason,  upon  which  the  intrepid  Scottish 
reformer  stepped  up  to  the  council  table,  and  shaking  him  by 
the  lawn-sleeves,  which  he  called  *  Romish  rags,'  addressed  him 
as  follows :  '  If  you  are  the  author  of  the  book  called  English 
Scottizing  for  Discipline,  then  I  regard  you  as  the  capital  enemy 
of  all  the  Reformed  Churches  in  Europe,  and  as  such  I  will 
profess  myself  an  enemy  to  you  and  your  proceedings  to  the 
effusion  of  the  last  drop  of  my  blood ;  and  it  grieves  me  to  think 
that  such  a  man  should  have  his  majesty's  ear,  and  set  so  high 
in  this  honorable  council.'  .  .  .  Thomas  Cartwright  was  un- 
questionably the  leading  and  most  learned  man  among  the  party 
we  refer  to.  Born  in  1535,  and  educated  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity, 
he  took  an  early  share  in  the  efforts  made  for  the  reformation  of 
the  Church.  In  1570,  he  was  chosen  Lady  Margaret's  profes- 
sor of  divinity,  a  charge  in  which  he  gained  many  laurels.  Elo- 
quent as  a  speaker,  and  popular  to  such  a  degree,  that  when  he 
preached  the  sexton  was  obliged  to  remove  the  windows  to  ac- 
commodate his  numerous  hearers,  he  was  animated  beyond  the  rest 
of  his  brethren  by  the  genuine  spirit  and  boldness  of  a  reformer. 
Such  was  his  distinguished  reputation   as  a  scholar  and  theo- 
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logian,  that  his  counsel  was  frequently  sought  by  foreign  divines 
in  the  weightiest  matters.  The  University  of  St.  Andrews,  by 
the  advice  of  Andrew  Melville,  offered  him,  together  with  his 
friend,  Walter  Travers,  professorships  of  divinity;  and  he  was 
urgently  solicited  to  write  a  refutation  of  the  Rhemish  translation 
of  the  New  Testament,  a  work  in  which  he  made  much  progress, 
till  Archbishop  Whitgift,  to  his  dishonor,  forbade  him  to  proceed. 
But  his  varied  qualifications  could  not  atone  for  his  non- 
conformity. He  was  regarded  as  the  standard-bearer  of  the 
party,  and  was  summoned  on  more  occasions  than  one  before  the 
.Star  Ohamber  and  High  Commission.  On  the  last  occasion,  in 
1590,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  no  less  than  thirty-one 
articles  were  exhibited  against  him.  .  .  .  Walter  Travers.  B.  D., 
of  Cambridge  University,  was,  next  to  Cartwright,  the  most 
zealous  advocate  of  the  Presbyterian  discipline.  At  an  early 
period,  unwilling  to  take  orders  in  the  English  Church,  and 
submit  to  conformity,  he  travelled  to  the  continent,  and  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  by  the  Presbytery  of  Antwerp.  Return- 
ing home,  he  was  invited  to  the  lectureship  of  the  Temple,  the 
duties  of  which  he  discharged  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  that 
society;  but  latterly  he  came  into  collision  with  Mr.  Richard 
Hooker,  author  of  the  *  Ecclesiastical  Polity,'  who  was  chosen 
as  master.  No  two  pictures  can  be  more  dissimilar  than  those 
which  Fuller  draws  so  graphically  of  the  Lecturer  and  the  Master 
of  the  Temple,  and  his  testimony  to  Travers  speaks  as  highly  for 
■the  candor  of  the  writer  as  it  does  for  the  character  of  the 
non-conformist,  whom,  churchman  as  he  was,  he  seems  so  greatly 
to  have  admired:  'Mr.  Hooker's  voice  was  low,  stature  little, 
gesture  none  at  all,  standing  stone-still  in  the  pulpit,  as  if  the 
posture  of  his  body  were  the  emblem  of  his  mind,  immovable  in 
his  opinions;  where  his  eye  was  left  fixed  at  the  beginning,  it 
was  found  fixed  at  the  end  of  his  sermon.  His  style  was  long 
-and  pithy,  driving  on  a  whole  flock  of  several  clauses  before  he 
<;ame  to  the  close  of  a  sentence.  Mr.  Travers'  utterance  was 
graceful,  gestare  plausible,  matter  profitable,  method  plain,  and 
his  style  carried  in  it  indolcm  pietatis^  ^a  genius  of  grace,' 
flowing  from  iiis  san-ctified  heart.     Some  say  that  the  congre- 
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gation  in  the  Temple  ebbed  in  the  forenoon,  and  flowed  in  the- 
afternoon."  ^  - 


English  Presbytery  in  the  Ascendomt,  1625-104.3 — The  West- 
minster Divines. — "And,  first,  our  attention  is  naturally  directed 
to  the  prolocutor,  Dr.  William  Twisse.  We  see  before  us  a 
venerable  man,  verging  on  seventy  years  of  age,  with  a  long 
pale  countenance,  an  imposing  beard,  lofty  brow,  and  meditative- 
eye,  the  whole  contour  indicating  a  life  spent  in  severe  and 
painful  study.  Such  was  the  rector  of  Newbury,  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  laborious  divines  of  his  day.  Educated  at 
Oxford,  where  he  spent  sixteen  years  in  the  closest  applrcation 
to  study,  and  acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of  logic,  phi- 
losophy, and  divinity ;  holy  in  his  converse,  quiet  and  unassum- 
ing in  his  manners,  he  gained  the  admiration  of  all  his  contem> 
poraries,  and  friends  and  foes  speak  of  him  with  profoundest 
respect.  Dr.  Owen,  though  he  wrote  against  him,  never  men- 
tions his  name  without  an  epithet  of  admiration:  'This  veterar^ 
leader,  so  well  trained  in  the  scholastic  field — this  great  man — 
the  very  learned  and  illustrious  Twisse.'  It  is  very  apparent, 
however,  that,  with  all  his  learning,  the  plodding  and  subtle  con- 
troversialist is  not  the  man  exactly  cut  out  for  the  situation  in 
which  he  has  been  placed.  lie  has  no  turn  for  public  speaking, 
no  talent  for  extemporaneous  effusion,  no  great  tact  for  guiding 
the  deliberations  of  a  mixed  assembly.  'The.  man,'  says 
Baillie,  *as  the  world  knows,  is  very  learned  in  the  questions  he 
has  studied,  and  werj  good,  beloved  by  all,  and  highly  esteemed; 
but  merely  bookish,  and  not  much,  as  it  seemo,  acquaint  with 
conceived  prayer,  and  among  the  unfittest  of  all  the  company 
for  any  action;  so  after  the  prayer  he  sits  mute.'  '  Good  with 
the  trowel,'  says  Fuller,  'but  better  with  the  sword,  more  happy 
in  polemical  divinity  than  edifying  doctrine.'  During  the  warm 
and  occasionally  rather  stormy  debates  of  the  Assembly,  the  good 
man  sits  uneasy,  obviously  longing  for  his  quiet  study  at  New- 
bury. At  length,  after  about  a  year's  trial,  exhausted  and  dis- 
tressed by  employment  so  uncongenial  to  his  habits  he  requests 
permission  to  retire  home.   .   .   .   Dr.  Burgess,  Vicar  of  Watford,. 
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and  one  of  the  preachers  in  St.  Paul's  London,  is  a  character 
exactly  the  reverse  of  the  quiet  and  scholastic  Twisse.  *He  is 
a  very  active  and  sharp  man,'  says  Baillie.  Possessed  of  the 
spirited  and  manly  character  which  eminently  distinguished  our 
reforming  ancestors,  he  was  early  engaged  in  the  strife,  and 
suffered  considerably  from  the  bishops  for  his  freedom  in  denounc- 
ing the  corruptions  of  the  Church.  Preaching  before  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  he  condemned  him  to  his  face,  and  fairly  fright- 
ened that  little  tyrant,  by  protesting  that  'he  would  stand  to 
what  he  had  said  in  that  sermon  against  all  opposers,  even  to  the 
death.'  .  .  .  The  venerable-looking  old  man,  of  portly  and  dig- 
nified presence,  seated  next  to  Dr.  Burgess,  as  his  fellow-assessor, 
is  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  John  White,  of  Dorchester,  generally 
known  at  the  time  by  the  honorable  title  of  the  Patriarch  of 
Dorchester.  'A  grave  man,'  says  Fuller,  'but  without  morose- 
ness,  who  would  willingly  contribute  his  shot  of  facetiousness  on 
any  just  occasion.'  The  personification  of  piety,  wisdom,  and 
benevolence,  an  eloquent  speaker,  a  man  of  hospitals  and  plans 
for  the  relief  of  pauperism,  he  had  in  his  own  sphere  effected  such 
a  reform  in  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  done  so  much  for  en- 
riching the  industrious  and  relieving  the  poor,  as  well  as  provid- 
ing an  asylum  for  the  persecuted  in  New  England,  that  we  are 
not  surprised  to  learn  'he  had  great  influence  with  his  party  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  who  bore  him  more  respect  than  they  did  to 
their  diocesan.'  Mr.  White  was  the  great-grandfather  of  John 
and  Charles  Wesley.  .  .  .  There,  for  example,  is  a  knot  of 
divines  who  joined  together  in  the  composition  of  that  famous 
defence  of  presbyterial  government  in  reply  to  Bishop  Hall, 
entitled  SmectymnuuB — 'a  startling  word'  as  Calamy  styles  it, 
made  up  of  the  initial  letters  of  their  names,  Stephen  Marshall, 
Edmund  Calamy,  Thomas  Young,  Matthew  Newcomen,  and 
William  Spurstow.  This  work  which  was  published  in  1641, 
gave  the  first  serious  blow  to  prelacy.  It  was  composed  in  a 
style  superior  to  that  of  the  Puritans  in  general,  and  was,  by 
the  confession  of  the  learned  Bishop  Wilkins,  'a  capital  work 
against  episcopacy.'  The  first  in  this  group  of  divines,  Mr. 
Stephen  Marshall,  who  was  now  lecturer   at  St.  Margaret's, 
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Westminster,  was  certainly  one  of  the  notabilities,  if  not  the 
most  illustrious  character  of  his  day.  From  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  war  down  to  the  restoration,  he  took  the  most  active 
share  in  the  political  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  movements  of  the 
times,  was  ever  in  the  fore-front  of  the  battle,  and  only  laid 
down  his  armor  with  his  life.  In  1640,  we  find  him,  along  with 
Dr.  Burgess,  urging  all,  by  animated  speeches  on  the  floor  of 
Parliament,  as  well  as  by  rousing  sermons  from  the  pulpit,  to 
take  up  arms  for  securing  the  constitution,  and  to  proceed  with 
all  dispatch  in  the  work  of  reforming  the  Church.  To  powerful, 
popular  talents  as  a  speaker  (Baillie  calls  him  ^  the  best  of  preach- 
ers in  England '),  Marshall  added  the  active  business  habits  which 
qualified  him  for  taking  the  lead  in  these  boisterous  times.  Fuller 
tells  us  he  was  a  great  favorite  in  the  Assembly — *  their  trumpet, 
by  whom  they  sounded  their  solemn  fasts;  in  their  sickness  their 
confessor;  in  the  Assembly  their  counsellor;  in  their  treaties 
their  chaplain;  in  their  disputations  their  champion.'  .  .  .  The 
Assembly  of  Divines  had  their  hands  full  of  work.  The  mid- 
night chimes  of  Westminster  would  find  them  deeply  immersed 
in  their  studies,  some  engaged  on  committees,  others  busy  on 
controversial  writings,  or  conning  sermons  to  be  preached  before 
Parliament  or  in  city  churches.  In  these  labors  the  Scots  com- 
missioners had  their  full  share.  The  main  business  in  the  As- 
sembly consisted  in  the  compilation  of  those  formularies  since  so 
well  known  as  the  Westminster  Standards;  and  as  the  bishops 
had  early  retired  from  the  Assembly,  great  harmony  prevailed 
among  the  members  that  remained,  especially  in  regard  to  doc- 
trinal questions.  .  .  .  The  Confession  of  Faith  was  first  submitted 
to  Parliament  under  the  title  of  '  The  Humble  Advice  of  the 
Assembly  of  Divines,  now  by  Authority  of  Parliament  sitting 
at  Westminster,  Concerning  a  Confession  of  Faith,'  and  was 
passed  in  December,  1646.  Next  followed  the  two  Catechisms — 
the  Shorter  in  November,  1647,  and  the  the  Larger  in  1648. 
While  the  Scottish  Confession  bears  the  impress  of  John  Knox, 
and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  that  of  Melancthon,  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession,  substantially  the  same  in  doctrine,  bears  unmis- 
takably the  stamp  of  the  Dutch  theology  in  the  sharp  distinc- 
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tions,  logical  forms,  and  juridical  terms  into  which  the  Reformed 
doctrine  had  gradually  moulded  itself  under  the  red  heat  of  the 
Arminian  and  Socinian  controversies.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  Catechisms,  which  were  prepared  simultaneously  with  the 
Confession.  The  Shorter  Catechism  has  generally  been  viewed 
as  an  abbreviation  of  the  Larger.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
Larger  Catechism  was  not  prepared  till  some  time  after  the 
Shorter,  of  which  it  was  evidently  intended  to  form  an  amplifi-- 
cation  and  exposition.  Both  are  inimitable  as  theological  sum- 
maries. .  .  .  And  experience  has  shown  that  few  who  have  been 
carefully  instructed  in  our  Shorter  Catechism  have  failed  to  dis- 
cover the  advantage  of  becoming  acquainted  in  early  life,  even 
as  a  task,  with  that  admirable  *  form  of  sound  words.'  .  .  .  Inci-^ 
dentally,  we  learn  that  the  preparation  of  the  Confession  and 
the  Catechisms  largely  devolved  on  Dr.  Anthony  Tuckney, 
vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge,  a  divine  of  great  erudition,  and 
author  of  several  works.  He  held  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of 
his  brethren;  and  an  anecdote  is  told  of  him  which  reflects  credit 
on  his  integrity  and  good  sense.  Some  members  of  Parliament 
having  requested  him,  in  the  usual  style  of  the  day,  to  pay 
regard  to  'the  truly  godly'  in  his  elections  at  the  University, 
Dr.  Tuckney  replied:  'No  man  has  a  greater  respect  than  I  have 
to  the  truly  godly;  but  I  am  determined  to  choose  none  but 
scholars.  They  may  deceive  me  in  their  godliness;  they  cannot 
in  their  scholarship.'  Dr.  Reynobls,  afterwards  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich.  Dr.  Arrowsmith,  and  Mr.  Palmer,  had  evidently  a  share 
in  the  framing  of  these  Standards.  The  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms,  being  substantially  the  same  still  used  in  Scotland,  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Francis  IXous,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  lay-assessor  in  the  Assembly. 

"Tun  Solemn  Li:a(!UE  and  Covenant. — This  deed  is  quite 
unprecedented  and  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  religion.  Creeds 
and  confessions  have  hebl  swjjy  over  whole  peoples,  in  virtue  of 
fresh  adherents  to  them  from  age  to  age.  But  the  solemn  league 
sprung  up  at  once,  stamped  its  image  on  the  age  which  gave  it 
birth,  and  stands  forth  to  this  day  as  the  deed  of  a  nation — done 
rightly  or  wrongly,  for  good  or  for  evil,  as  it  jnay  be  judged — 
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but  done,  like  an  act  of  murder,  or  an  act  of  martyrdom  in  the 
ease  of  the  individual  man — never  to  be  recalled;  done  either 
ever  afterwards  to  be  repented  of,  or  ever  after  to  be  commemo- 
rated. In  Scotland  it  assumed  the  veritable  form  of  a  national 
deed;  and  in  England  and  Ireland  it  was  certainly  subscribed 
and  sworn  by  persons  of  all  ranks  and  classes.  What  is  more, 
it  cannot,  properly  speaking,  be  repeated.  Attempts  indeed 
have  been  made  in  Scotland  to  reproduce  it  by  what  have  been 
called  renovations  of  our  national  covenants;  but  these,  being 
neither  strictly  national,  nor  ecclesiastical,  nor  personal  transac- 
tions, but  a  mixture  of  the  three,  can  only  be  viewed  as  indi- 
cating a  desire  to  recognise  the  grand  act.  Gradually,  as 
the  normal  idea  of  nationality  faded  from  men's  minds,  or 
ceased  to  be  relished,  it  dwindled  into  a  species  of  religious  ser- 
vice or  church- vow.  But  while  many  lived  who  signed  the  coven- 
ant with  their  blood,  it  became  the  rallying-cry  in  the  field  and 
the  dying  testimony  on  the  scaffold,  and  it  has  been  identified  in 
the  eyes  of  all  true  Scotsmen  with  the  cause  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  Even  our  national  bard  could  not  stand  an 
offensive  allusion  to  it: 

'  The  solemn  league  and  covenant 
Cost  Scotland  Llood — cost  Scotland  tears  ; 
But  it  sealed  freedom's  sacred  cause ; 
If  thou'rt  a  slave,  indulge  thy  sneers.' 

If,  in  England,  this  deed  is  not  regarded  as  properly  national,  it 
can  hardly  be  viewed  as  deprived  of  its  nationality  by  the  pro- 
fane act  of  the  Second  Charles  which  rescinded  it.  It  has 
endured  whole  ages  and  volumes  of  abuse;  and  still,  in  spite  of 
these  and  of  modern  contempt,  it  lifts  its  head,  like  some  old 
ruined  watch-tower,  protesting  against  all  'popery,  prelacy,  su- 
perstition, heresy,  schism,  profaneness,  and  whatsoever  shall  be 
found  contrary  to  sound  doctrine  and  the  power  of  godliness.'  " 

The  Ejectment  of  1662. — "And  who  are  the  men  that  have 
been  thus  so  summarily  ejected  ?     A  band  of  more  worthy  and 
excellent  ministers  never  occupied  the  pulpits  at  the  Church  of 
VOL,  XXIII.,  NO.  4. — 9. 
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England.  Most  of  them  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  between 
thirty  and  fifty  years  of  age,  of  scholarly  habits  and  liberal 
education ;  with  hardly  one  exception,  men  of  faith  and  prayer, 
deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  which  they  preached, 
and  earnest  workers  in  the  ministry  which  they  adorned.  The 
author  of  the  'Reformed  Pastgr'  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  fair 
judge  of  ministerial  qualifications,  and  he  has  said:  'For  all  the 
faults  that  are  now  among  us,  I  do  not  believe  that  ever  England 
had  as  able  and  faithful  a  ministry  since  it  was  a  nation  as  it 
hath  at  this  day ;  and  I  fear  that  few  nations  on  earth,  if  any, 
have  the  like.  Sure  I  am,  the  change  is  so  great  within  these 
twelve  years,  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  joys  that  ever  I  had 
in  the  world  to  behold  it.  Oh,  how  many  congregations  are  now 
plainly  and  frequently  taught  that  lived  then  in  great  obscurity ! 
How  graciously  hath  God  prospered  the  studies  of  many  young 
men  that  were  little  children  in  the  beginning  of  the  late  trou- 
bles, so  that  now  they  cloud  the  most  of  their  seniors  !'  .  .  .  'It 
raised  a  grievous  cry  over  the  nation,'  writes  Bishop  Burnet, 
'for  here  were  many  men  much  valued,  and  distinguished  by 
their  abilities  and  zeal,  now  cast  out  ignominiously,  reduced  to 
great  poverty,  and  provoked  by  spiteful  usage.'  .  .  .  'Worthy, 
learned,  pious,  orthodox  divines,'  says  the  philosophic  Locke, 
'  who  did  not  throw  themselves  out  of  service,  but  were  forcibly 
ejected.'  .  .  .  There  stands,  majestic  and  apostolic  in  mien  as 
he  is  in  nature,  the  image  of  his  own  'Living  Temple,'  John 
Howe — just  the  man,  from  his  look  of  dignity  and  tenderness, 
to  have  written  'The  Redeemer's  Tears  over  Lost  Souls.'  We 
see  him  as  he  looked  when  the  bishop  of  Exeter  asked  him  what 
hurt  there  was  in  his  being  twice  ordained.  'Hurt,  sir!  it  hurts 
my  understanding ;  it  is  an  absurdity.  Nothing  can  have  two 
beginnings;  I  am  sure  I  am  a  minister  of  Christ  already.  I 
cannot  begin  again  to  be  a  minister.'  A  fine  specimen  of  the 
Independent  of  the  olden  times.  And  there,  by  his  side,  is  that 
sturdy  old  Presbyterian,  Edmund  Calamy ;  and  there  is  Matthew 
Poole,  with  his  learned  'Synopsis;'  Matthew  Meed,  with  his 
'Almost  Christian;'  and  Dr.  Lazarus  Seaman,  a  Cambridge 
scholar,  never  seen  without  his  Hebrew  Bible,  and  whose  sermons 
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proved  a  perfect  God-send  to  the  young  sprouts  of  prelacy  when 
they  pillaged  his  library;  and  the  saintly  Samuel  Annesley,  from 
whom  John  Wesley  was  descended,  and  deemed  it  enough  to 
write  on   the  tombstone  of  his  grandmother:    *She   was   the 
youngest  daughter  of  Dr.  Annesley;'  and  there  are  Dr.  Thomas 
Manton,  and  Dr.  William  Bates,  par  nohile  fratrum^  both  of 
them  distinguished  for  depth  in  theology  and  elocution  in  the 
pulpit — portly,  princely-looking  men,  courted  by  the  great,  and 
to  both  of  whom  were  proffered  bishoprics;  and  there  is  Mr. 
Joseph  Alleine,  whose  sweet  courteous  temper  could  not  save 
him  from  cruel  imprisonments,  which  cut  him  off  in  his  thirty- 
fifth  year,  and  whose  *  Alarm  to  the  Unconverted '  has  passed 
through  more  editions,  and  done  more  good,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  tract  of  the  same  kind ;  and  there  is  a  goodly  array  of 
learned  doctors,  John  Owen,  Stephen  Charnock,  Henry  Wilkin- 
son, Edmund  Stanton,  Theophilus  Gale,  with  many  others  it 
were  too  tedious  to  mention  ;  and  there  is  the  genius  of  his  age, 
Richard  Baxter,  but  *  fallen  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues,'  to 
whom  we  must  assign  a  special  niche  in  our  Annals.     No  one 
can  look   on  that  extraordinary   countenance,  with  its  sharp, 
shrewd,  aquiline  features,  piercing  eye  and  firm  set  lips,  and  fail 
to  see  reflected  in  it  the  most  accomplished  polemic  preacher  and 
divine  of  his  day.     With  the  strongest  sense  of  religion  himself, 
no  man  could  excite  a  more  vivid  sense  of  it  in  the  thoughtless 
and  the  profligate.     Bold  as  a  lion,  he  discovered  the  same  intre- 
pidity when  he  reproved  Cromwell,  and  expostulated  with  Charles 
II.,  as  when  he  preached  to  a  congregation  of  mechanics.     He 
is  supposed  ta  have  preached  more  sermons,  engaged  in  more 
controversies,  and   written  more  books,  than   any  other   non- 
conformist of  his  age.     His  writings  consist  of  a  hundred  and 
forty-five  different  treatises.     'This,'  as  one  observes,  'is  a  very 
faint  and  imperfect  sketch  of  Mr.  Baxter's  character;  men  of 
his  size  are  not  to  be  drawn  in  miniature.     His  portrait  in  full 
proportion  is  in  his  narrative  of  his  Own  Life  and  Times.'     But 
even  there  he  is  a  man  entirely  per  se^  and  must  be  taken  on  his 
own  terms.     Ths^t  he  was  a  Presbyterian  is  certain,  but  he  will 
not  allow  himself  to  be  so  called ;  he  was  the  champion  of  Pres- 
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byterians,  but  he  takes  exception  to  the  name.  He  was  no 
Episcopalian,  but  he  had  a  plan  of  his  own,  which  he  termed  a 
'reduced  episcopacy.'  He  was  no  friend  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  but  he  produced  a  '  reformed  liturgy '  of  his  own.  He  was 
no  sectarian,  for  in  his  pulpit  at  Kidderminster  he  encountered 
a  whole  battalion  of  them  from  Cromwell's  army,  and  kept  his 
ground  against  them  during  the  livelong  day  till  midnight;  for, 
said  he,  'I  knew  that  if  I  left  the  pulpit  they  would  claim  the 
victory.'  And  yet  he  may  be  said  to  have  formed  a  sect  him- 
self; for  although,  in  the  main,  he  was  an  evangelical  divine,  he 
wrote  a  'Catholic  Theology'  of  his  own,  and  he  cut  out  a  new 
path  for  himself,  where  none  have  exactly  followed  him,  but 
which  bears  the  name  of  Baxterianism.  He  would  not  subscribe 
the  covenant,  but  he  fought  manfully  against  all  comers.  .  .  . 
These  are  but  specimens  of  the  ejected ;  and  all  who  love  the 
gospel  will  admit  that  the  sadden  and  simultaneous  quenching  of 
two  thousand  such  lights,  simply  because  they  could  not  submit 
to  certain  rites  of  man's  devising,  could  not  fail  to  be  as  disas- 
trous to  the  Church  and  nation  of  England,  as  it  was  disgrace- 
ful to  the  instruments  who  effected  it.  With  few  exceptions,  the 
two  thousand  ejected  ministers  were  Presbyterians,  who  had 
subscribed  the  solemn  league,  and  possessed  livings  in  the 
Church." 


No  Need  of  a  Liturgy. — "Like  Paul  and  Silas  in  the  prison, 
who  'prayed  and  sang  praises  to  God'  at  midnight,  when  there 
was  no  light  for  reading  prayers,  and  when  their  only  pulpit  was 
the  stocks,  in  which  their  feet  were  made  too  fast  to  admit  of 
ritual  postures,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  devout  minis- 
ters could  easily  dispense  with  a  liturgy.  And  as  the  prisoners 
heard  the  unwonted  sounds,  in  like  manner  foes  as  well  as  friends 
were  compelled  to  listen  in  reverence  and  wonder  to  'the  prayer 
of  faith.'  Bishop  Richardson  saw  no  incoherent  rhapsody  in 
the  devotions  of  Thomas  Watson,  on  the  day  before  his  eject- 
ment, when  he  followed  him  to  the  vestry,  and  begged  for  'a 
copy  of  his  prayer,'  and  was  amazed  to  learn  that  'he  had 
not  penned  his  prayer,  but  spoken  it  out  of  the  abundance  of 
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his  heart.'  And  even  the  scoffing  Pepys  remained  to  pray  with 
Dr.  Bates,  much  pleased,  and  admiring  the  way  in  which  he 
linked  the  Lord's  Prayer  with  his  own — 'In  whose  comprehen- 
sive words  we  sum  up  all  our  imperfect  desires,  saying:  Our 
Father,  which  art  in  heaven,'  etc.  The  proficiency  which  they 
attained  in  this  exercise  in  public,  only  showed  how  well  they 
had  practised  it  in  their  secret  communion  with  God." 


Portraits  of  Non-conformists  in  Williams'  Library. — "In  the 
old  library  of  Red-Cross  Street,  London,  established  by  Dr. 
Daniel  Williams,  there  was  (as  there  may  still  remain  in  the  new 
premises)  a  fine  collection  of  portraits,  hung  on  the  walls  of  the 
staircase,  representing  the  leading  non-conformist  ministers  dur- 
ing the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries. 
They  afford  a  striking  panoramic  view  of  the  contrast,  in  point 
of  dress  and  even  of  physiognomy,  between  the  men  of  the 
Oommonwealth  and  of  the  Restoration,  alluded  to  in  the  text. 
In  a  lower  room  there  was  a  very  remarkable  picture,  said  to  be 
the  eflSgies  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle — Lord  Cobham — though  with 
what  truth  we  cannot  tell.  The  following  slight  reminiscences, 
referring  chiefly  to  those  noticed  in  the  preceding  narrative, 
selected  from  the  author's  notes,  may  aff'ord  some  idea  of  this 
valuable  collection : 

"  Samuel  Annesley,  D.  D. — Dark  complexioneJ,  sharp  fea- 
tured, and  rather  severe  looking.  His  black  wig  is  surmounted 
by  a  black  skull-cap,  and  he  wears  short  ruffles,  stiff  and  pointed, 
Mike  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine.'  There  is  a  solemn 
gravity  in  the  whole  features,  and  a  deep  intelligence  in  the  eye. 

"William  Bates,  D.  D. — Finely  formed  features,  with  a  gen- 
tlemanly look;  well- chiselled  nose  and  compressed  lips.  He 
wears  his  natural  hair,  but  long,  and  resting  on  his  shoulders. 

"Richard  Baxter. — This  is  the  most  singular  portrait  in  the 
collection.  The  most  prominent  feature  is  the  nose,  which  is 
irregularly  aquiline,  and  the  bridge  of  which,  rising  abruptly 
from  the  forehead,  descends  as  abruptly  towards  the  mouth, 
while  the  elevated  eyebrows,  the  widely-opened  sparkling  eyes, 
and  the  puckered  lips,  convey  a  qui-vive  expression,  strongly  in- 
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dicative  of  the  promptitude  and  acuteness  which  distinguished 
the  polemic  and  the  divine.  His  attenuated  frame  tells  of  the 
ceaseless  activity  of  his  spirit. 

"Thomas  Manton,  D.  D. — A  large,  noble-looking  man,  with 
an  expression  of  mingled  majesty  and  meekness.  Clarendon 
told  Richard  Baxter  that  he  would  not  have  despaired  of  his 
compliance  'if  he  had  been  as  fat  as  Manton.'  Wood  describes 
him  as  'a  round,  plump,  jolly  man,'  and  says,  '  he  was  like  one 
fatted  for  the  slaughter;  while  the  royalists  resembled  apostles, 
with  their  macerated  bodies  and  countenances;  which  Dr.  Harris 
calls  'a  butcherly  comparison.*  I),r.  Manton  became  corpulent 
in  advanced  life  from  his  sedentary  habits,  but  certainly  not 
from  idleness,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  works  in  five  volumes 
folio.  The  whole  contour  of  the  man  is  in  accordance  with  his 
character.  'He  disliked  the  forbidding  rigors  of  some  good 
people,  and  the  rapturous  pretensions  of  others ;  having  found, 
from  long  observation,  that  the  over-godly  at  one  time  would  be 
under-godly  at  another.' 

"  John  Howe. — A  splendid  countenance,  full  of  grace  and 
majesty.  The  face  is  smooth,  and  he  wears  a  large,  full-bottomed 
wig,  broad  ruif,  gown  and  bands. 

Increase  Mather. — A  fine  pleasant  expression,  full  of  be- 
nevolence, lighted  up  by  great  intelligence.  Appears  in  full 
canonicals,  large  peruke,  gown  and  bands. 

"  John  Flavel  is  represented  as  a  good-looking  young  man, 
with  long  hair,  a  full  round  face,  and  neatly  dressed,  with  broad 
bands  and  gown. 

"  Oliver  Heywood  presents  a  broad  rubicund  face,  with  a  fine 
eye  and  firm  mouth.  His  natural  hair  is  white,  and  hangs  in 
beautiful  curls  on  his  shoulders. 

"Henry  Newcome. — The  finest  countenance  in  the  whole 
group,  aristocratic,  mild  and  powerful  in  expression.  Dress  the 
same,  but  with  a  long  narrow  white  tie  hanging  over  the  ruff  and 
bands. 

"Thomas  Young,  D.  D. — This  learned  man,  who  deserves  to- 
have  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Smectymnuan  divines  in  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  was  vicar  of  Stow  Market,  and  is  better 
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knowi\  as  having  been  the  tutor  of  John  Milton,  who  ever  held 
him  in  high  esteem,  and  often  visited  him  at  his  vicarage,  where 
one  of  the  mulberry  trees  which  the  poet  planted  still  exists."  .  .  . 

Present  Condition  and  Prospects  of  Presbyteriamsm  in 
England. — "The  total  number  of  Presbyterian  churches  in 
England  adhering  to  the  Westminster  Standards  now  amounts 
to  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  being  an  increase  of  a 
hundred  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Of  these,  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  England  alone,  which,  when  constituted  in 
1836,  could  number  only  thirty  congregations,  now  numbers  a 
hundred  and  thirty-three,  so  that,  in  thirty-five  years,  it  has  in- 
creased nearly  five-fold.  Should  its  numbers  continue  to  augment 
at  the  same  ratio,  English  Presbytery  may  yet  take  its  place  as 
a  power  in  the  land.  With  its  simple  order,  it  possesses  this 
advantage  over  a  large  and  wealthy  establishment,  that  it  is  in 
no  danger  of  being  upset  by  becoming  top-heavy  and  unwieldly 
in  its  movements,  and  that  it  has  a  power  of  self-adjustment 
enabling  it  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  the  changing 
fortunes  of  social  position,  and  the  influences  of  national  predi- 
lection. At  the  same  time,  by  virtue  of  its  organisation,  it 
avoids  the  opposite  disadvantage  of  shooting  up  into  a  vast  mul- 
titude of  isolated  saplings,  tall  but  attenuated;  it  carries  bulk 
and  strength  with  its  breadth  of  root.  And  thus  it  bids  fair, 
with  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  to  realise  the  growth  of  ancient 
Israel,  *Thou  hast  prepared  room  before  it,  and  didst  cause  it  to 
take  deep  root,  and  it  filled  the  land.'  Everything,  however, 
depends  upon  securing  that  blessing,  and  English  Presbyterian- 
ism  would  do  well  to  take  warning  and  instruction  from  her  past 
annals.  These  plainly  admonish  her  to  *hold  fast  that  which 
she  hath,  that  no  man  take  her  crown.'  They  loudly  call  upon 
her  to  avoid  a  loose,  latitudinarian  policy,  which  would  sacrifice 
truth  for  a  false  peace,  and  a  good  conscience  for  fancied  charity. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  bid  her  beware  of  internal  discord,  of 
endless  divisions,  and  of  a  weak  stickling  and  striving  for  small 
points.  For  her  a  more  glorious  mission  could  hardly  be  prayed 
for  or  predicted,  than  to  point  out  to  a  distracted  Church  the 
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golden  mean  between  Christian  liberty  and  Christian  order, — to 
afFord  a  large,  liberal  resting-place  for  all  that  are  'peaceable 
and  faithful  in  Israel,' — and  to  present  the  spectacle,  hitherto 
unwitnessed  by  the  world,  of  a  free,  catholic,  united,  evangelical 
Church,  'fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an 
army  with  banners.'  " 

In  confirmation  of  the  historian's  just  estimate  of  the  charac- 
ter and  influence  of  our  venerable  Martyr-Church,  we  subjoin 
the  "vyeighty  remarks  of  the  Right  Honorable  A.  S.  Ayrton,  one 
the  metropolitan  members  of  Parliament,  before  a  London 
audience : 

"If  they  passed  from  the  Established  Church  to  the  Non- 
conforming denomination,  he  knew  of  none  which  was  more 
interesting  to  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  to  society, 
than  that  great  denomination  which  is  established  in  Scotland  as 
the  Church  of  that  country,  namely,  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
That  Church  was  full  of  interest  to  them,  and,  indeed,  he 
thought  that  there  was  a  period  of  their  history  when  they  were 
within  an  ace  of  having  the  Presbyterian  Church  established  in 
England,  instead  of  the  Episcopalian  Church  which  now  existed. 
There  was  also  another  great  epoch  in  our  history,  when  they 
nearly  had  an  arrangement  by  which  their  Episcopalian  system 
was  to  have  been  modified  by  a  large  infusion  of  the  Presby- 
terian system  of  Church  government — which  was,  in  fact,  to  be 
a  kind  of  amalgamation  between  the  one  and  the  other.  When 
they  considered  what  had  occurred  in  this  country  from  that 
time  to  this,  and  what  had  occurred  in  Scotland,  he  was  disposed 
to  think  that  it  was  a  great  misfortune  to  this  country  that  we 
had  an  unalloyed  Episcopalian  religion  established.  If  they 
looked  at  what  was  going  on  in  the  Established  Church,  if  they 
saw  the  attempts  that  were  being  made  to  undermine  its  Pro- 
testant position  and  influence,  and  if  they  observed  lioiv  entirely 
Episcopacy  had  failed  to  vindicate  the  Protestant  feeling  of  the 
country  within  the  Churchy  they  could  not  but  regret  that  they 
had  not  infused  into  the  Church  that  strong  Protestant  influence 
which  was  found  to  be  so  preeminent  in  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
(Cheers.)  In  these  times  it  was  not  easy  to  say  what  would 
happen  in  the  future,  because  he  observed  speculations  were 
being  made  upon  religious  and  political  subjects  by  the  very 
wisest  people,  which  did  not  seem  to  carry  them  beyond  the 
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reach  almost  of  their  noses,  and  what  they  said  was  going  to 
happen.  But  if  he  were  to  venture  upon  a  speculation,  when 
every  one  was  asking  the  question  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
Church  of  England  to  preserve  its  Protestant  principles  and 
Protestant  administration  of  its  services,  he  was  disposed  to  say 
that  he  thought  they  would  have  to  look  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  for  the  means  of  giving  new  life  and 
new  energy,  and  of  preserving  the  truth  itself  within  the  pale  of 
the  Church  of  England.  (Cheers.)  It  was  therefore  a  matter 
of  great  interest  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  this  country,  and  he  need  hardly  say  they  would  not 
be  able  to  see  it  in  its  full  efficacy,  unless  disconnected  to  a 
large  extent  from  the  Establishment,  and  in  a  self-sustaining 
condition." 

May  it  be  given  to  Old  England  to  know  the  things  that  make 
for  her  safety,  her  honor,  and  her  peace !  May  it  be  given  to 
her  to  recognise  the  sole  Headship  of  Christ  her  Lord,  and  to 
place  around  her  brow  that  crown  so  long  rejected — the  peerless 
crown  of  a  pure,  unsullied,  scriptural  Presbyterianism !  This 
would  be  her  crown  of  glory  far  surpassing  in  splendor  and 
val«e  the  jewelled  diadem  of  kings  and  queens ! 


ARTICLE  VI. 


SPIRITISM  AND  THE  BIBLE. 


1.  The  Debatable  Land  between  this  World  and  the  next.  By 
Robert  Dale  Owen,  Author  of  "Footfalls  on  the  Boundary 
of  Another  World."  New  York:  Carleton  &  Co.;  and  Lon- 
don :   Trubner  &  Co.     1872.     Pp.  542. 

^.  The  Clock  Struck  Cne,  and  Christian  Spiritualist,  being  a 
Synopsis  of  the  Investigations  of  Spirit  Intercourse  by  an 
Episcopal  Bishop,  three  Ministers,  five  Doctors,  and  others,  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  etc.,  etc.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Watson. 
Now  York:  S.  R.  Wells,  Publisher.     1872.     Pp.  208. 

3.  Sundry  Papers  in  the  Scientific  American,  beginning  Aug. 
12thy  1871,  on   ''^Psychic  Force,''   as  an  explanation  of  the 
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Phenomena  of  Spiritism.  By  W.  Crookes,  F.  R.  S.,  Lon- 
don ;  and  Prof.  Vander  Weyde,  late  of  the  Cooper  Institute, 
New  York. 

/f.  The  London  Quarterly  Review  for  Oct,  1871.  Art.  I.,. 
^^Spiritualism  and  its  Recent  Converts.'' 

6.  The  Answer  of  Science  to  Spiritualism.  By  Edward  W^ 
Cox,  S.  L.,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  (London).  New  York,:  Henry  l^ 
Hinton.     1872.     Pp.  79. 
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The  philosophical  student  of  human  nature  will  not  be  content 
to  pass  by  unexamined  that  irrepressible  impulse  to  seek  com- 
munion in  some  way  with  the  invisible  world.  It  has  been 
limited  to  no  one  period,  country,  or  race,  and  is  surely  among 
those  facts  of  experience  which  philosophy  is  bound  to  coordinate 
and  explain.  If  any  trait  of  man's  nature  is  entitled  to  be 
termed  universal  it  is  this.  It  appears  in  the  Gree-gree 
Fetish  of  the  African,  in  the  ** Medicine  Men"  of  American 
savages,  in  the  Runic  Rhymes  of  the  North  of  Europe,  in  the 
beautiful  but  sensuous  Mythologies  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
in  the  Sorcery  of  Ancient  Egypt,  and  the  Magic  of  the  Chal- 
deans, as  well  as  in  all  forms  of  religious  belief,  true  and  false, 
ancient  or  modern.  If  Cicero  was  correct  in  md^Ymgunirersality! 
a  test  of  reality,  then  does  this  craving  in  man  for  the  super- 
human satisfy  the  canon:  "Quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab 
omnibus."  Where  there  is  much  smoke  we  are  justified  in  ex- 
pecting some  fire,  though  it  be  hidden  from  the  careless  glance 
beneath  piles  of  rubbish.  The  dogmatic  infidel  may  sneer  at  the 
weakness  of  the  multitude.  He  may  point  out  contradictions 
between  rival  faiths,  and  difficulties  encompassing  all.  But. 
experience  ought  to  assure  him  by  this  time  of  the  utter  hope- 
lessness of  persuading  mankind  to  abandon  a  belief  in,  and  long- 
ing after,  the  invisible.  If  he  insists  upon  the  entire  falsity  of 
those  cravings  of  the  heart  and  those  processes  of  the  reason,, 
which  lead  mankind  to  the  supernatural,  then  he  must  hold  that 
man  is  the  solitary  instance  in  nature  of  an  animal  whose  deepest 
instincts  ever  lead  him  into  delusion.  He  must  imply  that  the 
root  of  our  nature  is  a  lie,  and  that  truth  is  an  impossibility. 
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In  this  fearful  chaos  of  thought,  however,  the  foundation  of  dog- 
matic unbelief  is  cut  away,  for  it  has  no  other  basis  than  the 
assumed  truthfulness  of  the  very  faculties  whose  necessary  con- 
clusions he  recklessly  calls  in  question.  Thus  his  infidelity 
perishes  by  a  felo  de  se.  But  if  with  the  more  subtle  Hume 
he  should  assume  the  role  of  "negative  doubt,"  mother  nature 
abhors  a  vacuum.  An  earnest  mind  cannot  continue  to  be  an 
indifferent  sceptic  upon  great  issues,  concerning  which  it  has  any 
knowledge  at  all.  Hume  confessed  that  he  was  not;  and  if  he 
had  not,  his  very  speech,  like  Peter's  Galilean  accent,  would 
have  betrayed  him.  Credendum  est  tihi  is  a  necessity  of  ra- 
tional natures,  yet  more  imperative  than  Cicero's  "philosophan- 
dum  est  tibi."  Every  man  who  thinks  must  have  his  creed^ 
Jewish,  Pagan,  Christian,  Mohammedan,  or  infidel  as  the  case 
may  be.  Hume  had  his  creed  as  truly  as  the  Apostle  Paul  had- 
his.  Which  of  the  two  was  the  more  enlightened  and  rational, 
must  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  right  reason.  We  frequently 
hear  the  apothegm,  "Superstition  is  the  mother  of  infidelity, "^ 
and  experience  testifies  its  substantial  truth.  But  the  maxim  is 
equally  true  read  backwards — Infidelity  is  the  mother  of  super- 
stition. Dr.  Whately  in  his  notes  to  Bacon's  "Essay  of  Athe- 
ism," justly  attributes  to  that  great  thinker  a  perception  of  » 
yet  nearer  relation  between  those  two  great  enemies  of  religion — 
that  of  identity  of  essence  despite  the  variety  of  outward  shape. 
He  traces  them  back  to  the  same  bad  habit  of  forming  opinions- 
without  due  regard  to  the  evidence.  Unbelief  and  credulity  may 
thus  be  viewed  as  the  same  force,  but  applied  in  opposite  direc- 
tions.  It  is  infidelity  when  it  rejects  the  evidence  for  the  truth.- 
It  is  credulity  when  forming  a  substitute  for  the  truth. 

Reflections  like  these,  laying  no  claim  to  originality,  must  fre- 
quently occur  to  the  reflecting  mind  as  it  watches  the  ebb  and' 
flow  of  the  ceaseless  struggle  of  the  truth  with  its  old  enemies' 
infidelity  and  superstitution.  How  exciting  is  the  spectacle  I 
There  is  Atheistic  science,  busily  interweaving  the  false  meta- 
physics of  Positivism,  with  her  glorious  discoveries  concerning, 
the  Creator's  wisdom  and  power  in  nature;  and  yet  all  the  while 
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she  ignorantlj  scorns  Comte  and  his  metaphysics.*  In  the  East 
we  behold  the  decaying  trunk  of  Islamism,  in  Italy  that  of 
Romanism,  in  Utah  the  carcass  of  Mormonisna.  The  wild  dreams 
of  Swedenborg  are  being  sedulously  propagated  among  the  un- 
evangelised  and  the  half  evangelised  in  both  hemispheres.  And 
with  these  protean  shapes  of  error  appears  the  last  religious 
mania  in  the  shape  of  necromancy,  or  Spiritism,  which  appeases 
the  cravings  of  man's  heart  after  the  supernatural  without  inter- 
fering with  his  love  of  sin.  Surely  "science  falsely  so  called" 
is  making  slow  progress  in  the  boasted  work  of  exorcising  the 
demon  of  superstition  from  the  modern  mind.  She  may  perhaps 
be  content  after  a  while  to  leave  the  work  to  her  elder  sister 
Revelation.  It  is  only  the  other  day  that  we  had  placed  in  our 
hands  "The  To-Morrow  of  Death,"  in  which  a  disciple  of  physi- 
cal science  proposes  to  revive  the  old  Hindoo  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  the  soul.f  He  is  sadly  ignorant  of  Christi- 
anity, poor  man,  save  as  it  is  misrepresented  by  Romanism.  But 
he  has  the  indestructible  religious  element  of  our  nature.  He  is 
in  deep  distress  at  the  calamities  which  have  fallen  upon  France, 
dismembered  by  Prussia,  and  distracted  by  the  Commune.  He 
feels  the  irrepressible  longing  after  another  life,  and  so  not 
having  tiie  fear  of  Mill,  Baring-Gould,  and  Huxley,  before  his 
-eyes,  he  dresses  up  the  old  doctrine  of  Brahminism  afresh,  substi- 
tuting for  the  Brahminical  finale  of  absorption  into  the  ocean  of 
Deity,  a  French  view  of  the  soul's  return  after  weary  wander- 
ings and  diverse  incarnations  in  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals, 
to  its  final  rest  in  the  warm  regions  of  the  central  sun.  How 
mortifying  must  the  religious  aspect  of  the  modern  world  prove 
to  Scientists,  who  proudly  remind  Christianity  of  her  failures, 
and  promise  a  scientific  millennium  of  exemption  from  all  concern 
for  a  hereafter  I 

Our  pastoral  duties  have  lately  brought  us  into  nearer  contact 
with  Spiritism,  and  have  forced  upon  us  the  discussion  of  its  re- 


« 
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*For  example:  Prof.  Huxlpy  ia  his  Edinburgh  Lecture  on  Protoplasm. 
,f  M.  Figuier. 
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lations  to  Christianity.  And  in  discharging  that  duty  we  have 
consulted  the  volumes  and  essays  found  at  the  head  of  the 
Article.  Experience  assures  us  that  the  apparent  attitude  of 
Spiritism  toward  evangelical  Christianity,  depends  upon  the 
degree  to  which  the  new  belief  has  become  developed  in  the  indi- 
vidual mind  or  in  the  community.  When  that  development  is 
complete,  bursting  through  the  restraints  of  previous  education, 
and  casting  off  all  disguises,  it  stands  revealed  the  avowed 
enemy  of  the  Bible.  Till  then,  however,  in  the  transition  stage, 
it  is  content  to  seek  alliance  more  or  less  intimate  with  Biblical 
Christianity,  as  Swedenborgianism,  Mormonism,  and  even  Mo- 
hammedanism, have  done  before  it.*  The  two  volumes  first 
named  in  our  list,  signalise  the  tendency  to  cooperation;  the- 
leading  periodicals  of  the  new  sect  openly  scoff  at  the  Churchea 
and  the  Scriptures,  while  their  travelling  preachers  retail  all  the 
filthy  blasphemies  of  Thomas  Paine  to  motley  groups  of  illiterate 
hearers. 

"The  Debatable  Land"  presents  itself  as  the  second  effusion 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Robert  Dale  Owen  on  the  same  theme.  It 
is  a  stout  duodecimo,  full  of  miscellaneous  scraps  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth,  showing  that  the  writer  has  dipped  into- 
many  books  but  mastered  none.  Mr.  Owen  dedicates  his  book 
curiously  enough  "to  the  Protestant  Clergy."  As  one  of  the 
acknowledged  leaders  of  Spiritism,  he  definitely  tenders  the  olive 
branch  of  peace  to  us  upon  certain  conditions,  which  we  shall 
examine.  A  golden  moment  has  come,  he  thinks,  in  the  pro- 
tracted struggle  between  Protestantism  and  Popery,  such  as  it 
shall  be  unwise  and  criminal  to  neglect.  Protestantism  La*^  ^^^e 
such  during  the  life-time  of  the  great  Reformers,  but  the  oppor- 
tunity was  lost.  The  reason  is  apparent — Luther  and  Calvin 
were  unfit  to  become  the  Moses  and  the  Joshua  of  the  spiritual 
Exodus.  They  burdened  the  new  enterprise  with  too  many  of 
the  old  dogmas,  among  which  we  find  the  Protestant  form  of 
"  Human  Infallibility,"  by  which  he  designates  the  belief  in  the 
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supernatural  inspiration  of  Scripture.     He  therefore  favors  us 
with    "Book   I.,    Touching   the   Communication    of   Religious 
Knowledge  to  Men,"  in  which  he  handles  the  offensive  dogma  of 
Infallible  Inspiration,  without  gloves.     In  the  preface  he  had 
already  assumed  that  the  march  of  science  had  swept  away 
every  vestige  of  miracle  from  the  world  of  reality  and  possi- 
bility.    And  upon  this  accomplished  fact,  of  which  we  hear  a 
good  deal,  he  grounds  the  great  need  of  Christianity  for  new 
help  in  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  and  whatever 
else  is  worth  preserving  in  the  system.     This  timely  help  comes 
up,  like  Blucher  at  Waterloo,  in  the  shape  of  "Spirit  Reveal- 
ings,"   phenomena,  we  are  told,  of  the  same  sort,  but  strictly 
under  the  dominion   of  natural  law.*     Having   laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  new  Evangel  without  the  old  rubbish  of  miracle 
and  inspiration,  our  author  treats  us  now  and  then  to  a  choice 
bit  of  exegesis,t  in  which  he  respectfully  protests  against  the 
Pauline  view  of  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement.     He  also 
discards  the   theology  of  the  Fourth   Gospel  in  favor  of  the 
simpler  views  of  the  three  synoptics,  without  caring  of  course  to 
inquire  how  much  of  the  objectionable  matter  is  really  peculiar 
to  John.     Our  author  no  doubt  is  aware  of  the  ignorance  ex- 
hibited in  America  as  to  the  cast  off  clothes  of  Germano-French 
infidelity,  and  so  he  cites  without  stopping  to  name  his  sources. 
Having  thus  bestowed  his  free  criticism  upon  Church  and  creed, 
having  served  up   once  more  the  stale  slanders  against  Calvin 
and  Luther,  having  set  Paul  and  John   down  upon  their  proper 
level,  and  given  us  an  uninspired  Bible,  a  human  Christ,  and 
a  Gospel  without  an  atonement,  Mr.  Robert  Dale  Owen  sails 
off  like  the  witches  in  our  story  books,  in  search  of  wonder- 
ful stories    of    haunted    houses,    "writing    mediums,"    "spirit 
touches"  (under  the  table  of  course),  with  which  he  is  quite  as 
familiar  as  with  the  coiitents  of  the  Gospels,  and,  it  is  evident, 
far  better  pleased. 


\\ 
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We  mention  one  point  more  in  the  volume.  It  is  the  esti- 
mates of  Spiritists  as  to  the  numbers  adhering  to  the  new  religion. 
A  Spiritist  of  some  intelligence  recently  replied  to  our  question 
upon  this  topic  by  claiming  in  round  numbers  12,000,000.  Mr. 
Owen  cites  from  several  sources,  testifying  the  wide  diffusion  of 
the  sect  in  both  hemispheres,  and  then  gives  15,000,000  as  a 
moderate  estimate  of  the  adherents  of  Spiritism.  *  One-half  of  this 
aggregate  (7,500,000)  he  supposes  to  live  in  the  United  States. 
But  if  he  cared  to  claiin  all  who  have  been  rescued  from  Ma- 
terialism through  the  agency  of  spirit-intercourse,  he  thinks  it 
probable  that  the  amount  would  reach  30,000,000.  And  this 
he  adds  is  a  growth  as  rapid  as  the  wiser  friends  of  Spiritism 
could  desire  or  the  world  can  bear.  In  this  last,  while  reject- 
ing the  count  as  absurdly  extravagant,  we  heartily  concur.  Mr. 
<Owen  does  not  favor  us  with  the  list  of  periodicals  published  in 
this  country  in  avowed  advocacy  of  these  doctrines,  but  he 
names  five  which  have  come  into  being  during  the  past  ten 
years  in  the  city  of  London  alone.  Which  fact  shows  the  im- 
portance of  Christian  ministers  being  on  the  alert  against  these 
dnroads  of  superstition. 

In  "The  Clock  struck  One"  we  meet  the  same  proposal  for 
an  alliance  between  Christianity  and  Spiritism,  but  from  a  very 
different  sort  of  mind.  In  Mr.  Watson,  despite  his  grave 
errors,  we  recognise  a  mistaken  but  earnest  friend  of  Evangeli- 
cal Christianity.  As  a  near  neighbor  we  can  testify  to  the  high 
repute  of  Mr.  W.  as  a  man,  honorable,  truthful,  and  generous. 
We  entertain  no  doubt  of  his  perfect  sincerity  in  affirming  to  us 
in  private,  that  his  purpose  is  to  use  what  he  regards  as  the  facts 
of  "Spiritism  to  -uphold  the  faith  "once  delivered  to  the  saints." 
In  his  eyes  these  spirit-communications  discover  a  special  provi- 
dence, unmasking  just  in  the  critical  moment  a  powerful  battery, 
with  which  the  "Christian  spiritualist"  shall  utterly  demolish  the 
strongholds  of  Materialism,  and  usher  in  the  millennium.  Our 
author  has  serious  fears  for  the  safety  of  Zion,  from  the  bold 
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assertions  of  infidel  science  and  the  progress  of  its  anti-scrip- 
tural opinions.  Our  neighbor's  fears  would  be  greatly  calmed, 
we  think,  by  a  closer  study  of  the  history  of  God's  Church. 
Materialism  is  only  one  of  the  many  foes  who  have,  like  Goliath 
of  Gath,  defied  the  armies  of  the  living  God.  Apostate  Juda- 
ism, Pagan  Rome,  Papal  Rome,  Infidel  Criticism  of  the  Inspired 
Text,  subtle  metaphysics  in  all  its  hues — where  are  they  ?  His- 
tory will  tell  you  they  have  fallen  before  the  cross,  in  illustration 
of  the  Master's  word,  "The  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it."  The  citadel  of  our  faith  is  in  no  peril,  though  men 
who  refuse  its  shelter  may  die.  The  "Sword  of  the  Spirit" — 
God's  almighty  Spirit,  not  the  feeble  spirits  of  men — has  always 
been  more  than  a  match  for  the  darts  of  the  wicked  one.  There 
is  no  need  of  sending  down  into  Egypt  for  help.  Christ  haa 
furnished  us  with  weapons  which  have  shown  themselves  mighty 
through  God  against  his  enemies  and  ours.  The  second  error  of 
Mr.  W.  is  even  more  serious.  It  is  his  failure  to  inquire  of  God 
concerning  the  matter,  instead  of  going  like  Saul  to  the  Witch 
of  Endor.     But  of  this  we  shall  speak  anon. 

The  book  bears  almost  upon  every  page  the  traces  of  a  hasty 
pen.  Had  it  been  anonymous,  we  should  have  experienced  con- 
siderable diflSculty  in  receiving  it  as  the  mental  effort  of  a  sturdy 
Methodist  preacher  whose  words  have  instructed  and  pleased  the- 
most  intelligent  ears.  Our  author  traces  back  the  title  of  his 
book  to  the  eccentric  freaks  of  an  old  time-piece,  which,  per- 
tly silent  and  motionless  on  other  occasions,  persisted  in  noti- 
fying the  family  of  an  approaching  death  by  one  ominous  stroke 
upon  the  bell.  The  title  is  a  guarantee  to  Mr.  W.'s  sincerity,  if 
such  were  needed,  for  no  designing  man  would  choose  an  incident 
of  such  a  character  as  the  foundation  of  his  faith. 

In  the  main  body  of  his  volume,  Mr.  W.  finds  a  point  of  con- 
tact between  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  angelic  ministries  (Heb. 
i.  14),  and  intercourse  with  the  dead  upon  the  asserted  identity 
of  the  angels  with  the  souls  of  the  departed.  In  proving  this 
important  point,  he  expounds  certain  texts  in  which  the  human 
form  and  name  are  ascribed  to  the  apparitions  of  these  minister^ 
ing  spirits.     We  wonder  that  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  seer 
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whether  the  human  shape  only  was  assumed  by  these  angelic 
spirits.  A  little  examination  would  have  undeceived  him.  Reve- 
lation assures  us  that,  to  Elisha  and  his  servant,  they  appeared 
as  "horses  of  fire  and  chariots  of  fire"  (2  Kings  vi.  17).  Isaiab 
saw  them  (chap,  vi.)  as  winged  figures,  like  the  cherubic  form* 
over  the  mercy  seat,  but  entirely  unlike  men.  While  to  John 
upon  Patmos  the  living  creatures  about  God's  throne  (Rev.  iv.) 
had  severally  the  face  of  a  lion,  an  ox,  a  man,  and  an  eagle, 
understood  to  be  emblematic  of  dominion,  strength,  wisdom,  and 
speed.  The  argument  from  shape  falls  to  the  ground.  But  a 
more  formidable  objection  is  found  in  the  implied  parallel 
(asserted  indeed  in  the  communications  of  the  spirit  "Mystery")^ 
that  evil  spirits  or  demons  are  also  the  souls  of  dead  men.  If 
so,  whence  came  that  disguised  evil  spirit  called  "the  old  serpent"" 
or  Satan,  who  tempted  the  first  man  and  woman  ?  We  affir» 
that  angels  are  represented  in  Scripture  as  an  order  of  being* 
totally  distinct  from  men  (see  Heb.  ii.  16).  There  is  no  point 
in  common  between  angelic  ministries  and  "  Spirit  Intercourse. '^'^ 
And  with  this  clear  refutation  falls  what  Mr.  W.  seems  to  regar(i 
the  strongest  point  in  his  book.  Of  the  interview  between 
Samuel  and  Saul  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter.  It 
is  the  solitary  instance,  it  seems  to  us,  in  which  the  inspired  text 
appears  committed  to  intercourse  between  the  living  and  the 
dead.  Samuel's  foreknowledge  of  Saul's  fate  was  evidently 
miraculous,  being  inspired  prophecy.  This,  on  Mr.  W.'s  princi- 
ples, places  the  case  entirely  beyond  what  he  claims  for  the 
knowledge  communicated  by  spirits.  "We  once  asked  Mys- 
tery"— a  spirit  whom  our  author  admires  extravagantly — "if 
the  spirits  could  tell  of  future  events.  His  reply  was,  *  They 
cannot.'  .  .  .  He  told  us  emphatically  that  no  human  intelli*- 
gence  can  know  with  certainty  the  future.  None  but  the  Infinite 
God,  who  comprehends  time  and  eternity,  could  see  what  was  i» 
the  future."*  He  then  gives  an  extract  from  a  book  by  Judge 
Edmunds  and  Dr.  Dexter,  presenting  a  communication  from  the 
spirit  of  Lord  Bacon,  (very  unlike  his  old  style  of  communicating 
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on  earth  however),  in  which  he  aflSrms  the  same  position. 
Spiritiats,  therefore,  cannot  appeal  to  Samuel's  interview  with 
Saul  to  give  authenticity  to  their  alleged  communications.  For 
the  scriptural  case  is  miraculous.  We  wonder  that  Mr.  \V.  has 
overlooked  the  fact  that  this  very  interview,  being  an  act  of 
wilful  disobedience  to  God's  law,  helped  to  hasten  on  the  doom  of 
Saul.  So  Saul  died  for  his  transgression  which  he  committed 
against  the  Lord^  even  against  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  he 
kept  not,  and  also  for  asking  counsel  of  one  that  had  a  familiar 
spirit,  to  enquire  of  it ;  and  enquired  not  of  the  Lord:  therefore 
he  sleiv  him,  and  turned  the  kingdom  unto  David,  the  son  of 
Jesse.  1  Chron.  x.  13,  14.  We  wish  to  express  in  most  unmis- 
takable terms  the  clear  separation  which  we  discover  between  the 
supernatural  of  the  Bible,  and  the  phenomena  claimed  for 
Spiritism  or  Necromany,  as  it  is  now  practised  amongst  us. 

Our  space  does  not  suffer  us  to  follow  Mr.  Watson  into  the 
curious  confusion  of  ideas  exhibited  in  his  copious  citation  of 
authorities,  whom  he  understands  to  agree  with  him  as  to  the 
reality  of  our  communion  with  the  dead.  The  probable  cause  of 
this  confusion  lies  in  his  firm  persuasion  that  he  had  clearly 
shown  the  identity  of  angels  with  the  souls  of  departed  men,  and 
hence  felt  free  to  claim  everything  upon  the  subject  of  "  angelic 
ministries**  for  his  side  of  the  question.  But  the  confounding 
of  the  human  with  the  angelic  order  of  beings  leads,  as  we  saw, 
to  absurdity,  especially  in  the  case  of  Eve's  temptation.  The 
Bible  says  absolutely  nothing  of  the  dead  revisiting  this  world 
upon  ministries  of  love  to  the  living.  The  suggestion,  indeed, 
chimes  in  with  the  promptings  of  natural  aifection,  and  when 
made  is  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  sorrowing  heart.  But 
Scripture  is  not  responsible  for  it  in  any  way,  and  it  must  stand 
or  fall  upon  its  own  merits,  without  affecting  at  all  the  scrip- 
tural doctrine  of  angels  and  their  being  employed  by  their  Lord 
and  King  on  occasional  errands  of  love  to  man.  We  have  been 
informed  that  the  friends  of  Bishop  Otey  claim  that  Mr.  Watson 
has  not  correctly  represented  his  real  opinions  upon  "  Spirit  In- 
tercourse." We  are  sure  that  any  such  misrepresentation  would 
be  unintentional,  for  Mr.  WJs  reputation  for  veracity  is  unques- 
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tionable.     However  this  may  be,  it  is  generally  believed  that  the 
late  Bishop  was,  for  some  time  previous  to  his  death,  laboring 
under  serious  disorders  which  impaired  his  judgment.    And  with 
those  who  know  the  facts,  the  claims  of  Spiritism  will  not  be 
strengthened  by  the  free  use  of  his  name  in  the  title-page  of 
Mr.  W.'s  book.     One  feature  of  the  book  we  notice  with  surprise 
and  pain — a  disposition  to  accuse  the  ministry  of  hiding  what 
they  know  to  be  the  truth  on  the  matter  of  spirit-intercourse, 
from  motives  of  self-interest  and  fear.     Such  sentiments  are  not 
natural  to  a  brave  and  generous ,  man  like  Mr.  W.,  and  we  set 
them  down  to  the  influence  of  evil  company.    "Be  not  deceived, 
evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners."     It  is  a  well  known 
trait  of  the  errorists  with  whom  our  friend  comes  in  contact  and 
from  whose  books  he  quotes,  to  bully  those  who  hold  the  old 
views  as  being  deficient  in  courage  and  candor.     It  is  a  cheap 
way  of  getting  a  certain  class  to  sympathise  with  them.     But 
we  are  sure  that  one  who  feels  so  keenly  anything  which  seems 
to  reflect  upon  his  motives,  would  not  of  himself  resort  to  such 
hasty  and  wholesale  charges.     He  possesses  ample  materials  to 
revise  and  correct  his  hasty  expressions,  and  we  trust  he  may  do 
himself  the  justice   to   give   public   expression   to   his   better 
thoughts.     Mr.  W.  knows  that  the  ministry  have  as  deep  an 
interest  in  the  truth  as  he  has,  and  that  in  the  noble  body  of 
self-denying  philanthropists,  the  Methodist  ministry,  of  which  he 
has  been  an  honored  and  trusted  member  for  forty  years,  there 
are  hundreds,  yea  thousands,  that  would  face  infinitely  greater 
perils  than  he  alludes  to,  for  the  sake  of  truth,  which  they  re- 
garded necessary  to  the  happiness  and  salvation  of  men.     And 
such  being  the  case  he  should  learn  to  watch  these  "evil  com- 
munications." 

The  literary  blemishes  which  thrust  themselves  upon  our  at- 
tention, might  expose  the  author  to  sharp  criticism  by  a  pen  less 
friendly  to  him  than  ours.  For  example:  the  unaccountable 
blunder  of  putting  "theol"  for  the  Hebrew  word  %heol^  which 
occurs  more  than  once,  if  our  memory  is  correct — "darmenes" 
for  the  Greek  Sainover,  daimones — the  curious  specimen  of  phi- 
lology on  page  52,  intimating  a  serious  difference  between  the 
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English  word  spirit^  and  its  corresponding  terms  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  which  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  But  among 
all  the  proofs  of  haste  and  immaturity,  none  is  more  patent  than 
the  list  of  "Christian  Fathers"  given  us  in  chap.  III. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  specimens  given  us  of  the  com- 
munications sent  to  Mr.  Watson  directly  from  the  spirits  in  what 
we  call  heaven,  but  which  he  is  pleased  to  consider  a  sort  of 
intermediate  world,  as  if  half-conscious  all  the  while  that  they  are 
hardly  worthy  of  the  real  heaven.  These  communications  were 
received  through  a  certain  professional  medium,  residing  at  No. 
361,  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York.  He  has  been  a  class-leader,  we 
learn  with  surprise,  and  has  held  a  great  many  hundred  class- 
meetings  during  the  past  thirty  years.  We  may  be  permitted  to 
express  a  timid  wish  that  the  brother  adheres  more  closely  to 
God's  written  Word  in  class-meeting,  than  he  does  in  his  business 
as  "Medium."  And  we  are  sure  that  written  communications 
from  David,  Isaiah,  and  Paul,  made  before  death,  would  be  more 
edifying  to  the  faithful  than  his  messages  from  John  Wesley  or 
Bishop  Otey  across  the  river,  are  likely  to  prove. 

Two  ideas  are  found  in  all  these  "communications."  One  of 
these  is  the  most  intense  satisfaction,  rising  often  to  rapturous 
ecstasy,  at  the  privilege  of  speaking  with  Brother  Watson.  Hear 
this,  for  example:  "Bless  you,  bless  my  dear  son,  for  the  assur- 
ance I  have,  you  allow  me  a  place  in  your  heart  of  hearts,"  etc. 
"  Can  I  see  you,  dear  Brother  Watson,  where  I  can  thank  you 
for  your  good  feelings  toward  me  in  life.  Again,  even  in  death, 
you  did  not  forget  to  speak  kindly  of  me."  "Oh,  my  dear, 
dear,  ever  kind  and  loving  husband !  have  you  thought  of  your 
dear  Mary.  .  .  .  And  did  I  not  know,  Samuel,  we  should  meet 
again,  and  that  never  to  be  again  dissevered,  then  I  ivould  he 
wretched  indeed!''  (Italics  ours).  "Dear  Brother  Watson — 
This  is  more  than  I  had  anticipated  or  hoped  for,  and  you  may 
say  more  than  I  really  deserved.  .  .  .  One  hour  after  I 
had  awaked  to  consciousness  in  the  spirit  land,  I  would  have 
been  willing  to  have  given  all  the  treasures  of  earth,"  (and  a 
poor  sacrifice  it  would  have  been  to  a  spirit  in  his  circumstances, 
too),  "were  they  mine,  could  I  have  but  returned  to  you  and 
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begged  your  pardon,"  etc.  "Do  not  scold  me,  brother,"  pleads 
another  eager  spirit  "for  taking  time  you  intended  your  precious 
consort  should  have  improved,  but  she  is  not  present  this 
moment."  "Bless  you,  darling  one,  for  this,  another  call." 
"Oh,  my  dear,  dear  father,  this  is  more  than  I  could  have  hoped 
for — at  least  at  this  sitting.  Dear  Judge  Poston  sent  a  messen- 
ger for  me,  saying:  'Allen,  my  dear  young  friend,  do,  do  hasten 
and  talk  with  your  dear  father,  who  is  just  outside  awaiting 
you  ?  At  tills  summons  my  soul  shouted  glory  to  Grod  in  the 
highest!  etc.  1 1' "  In  fact,  the  commotion  excited  among  the 
spirits  by  Mr.  Watson's  condescension  and  sociality,  is  at  times 
boisterous.  They  gently  complain  that  they  have  stood  by  quite 
ruefully  while  others  "controlled"  the  medium.  And  one  nearly 
explodes  with  delight  when  others  come  up  to  his  help  and  enable 
him  to  use  the  medium's  nerves  and  muscles.  The  scramble  some- 
times becomes  undignified,  and  we  are  reminded  of  the  scene 
in  Virgil's  Iliad,  where  the  disembodied  mourners  on  the  sombre 
banks  of  the  Styx  struggle  wildly  for  a  place  in  old  Charon's 
boat.  Such  messages  are  doubtless  thrilling  appeals  to  the 
affections  of  the  initiated,  but  to  lookers  on  they  seem  to  be  cun- 
ning schemes  for  lining  the  medium's  pockets. 

Another  feature  common  to  nearly  all  these  messages  is,  the 
astounding  estimate  placed  upon  Mr.  Watson's  forthcoming  book. 
"Go  on,  my  son;  mind  not  what  the  would-be  wise  may  say  or 
think."  "Your  forthcoming  book  will  be  criticised  by  the 
Church;  but  care  not  for  that,  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction." 
"I  then  wrote  for  Bishop  Otey;  when  it  was  written:  *Dear 
Brother  Watson — Your  dear  friend,  the  Bishop,  is  not  at  present 
with  you;  but  Stephen  Olin  is,  and  he  says  your  book  will  be  a 
success.  He  has  been  with  you  while  you  have  been  weaving  it; 
and  so  has  Mr.  Wesley.  They  say  the  book  will  not  only  pro- 
duce a  sensation,  but  great  good  will  result  from  the  widespread 
of  the  truths  therein  contained.  I  have  not  looked  it  over,  nor 
was  there  need  of  it  so  long  as  those  two  God-gifted  spirits  have 
the  management  of  it,''  {i.  e.,  Mr.  Wesley  and  Bishop  Otey). 
Again:  "I  asked  for  Bishop  Soule's  opinion  of  it."  This  is  the 
reply:  "Dear  Brother — If  my  judgment  on  the  matter  of  your 
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book  is  worth  seeking,  allow  me  to  say  it  will  be  to  the  consci- 
entious soul  thirsting  for  more  light,  apples  of  gold  in  trays  of 
silver.     Brother  Taylor  told  me  he  believed  the  book  would  be 
the  medium  through  which  the  South  and  the  North  would  be 
again  united. (!)    Well,  brother,  time  works  wonders.    You  are  in 
safe  hands  and  keeping."     "  I  then  wrote:  Will  my  dear  mother 
speak  to  me,  and  tell  me  who  made  the  clock  strike  'one'  before 
each  one  of  four  of  my  family  died?     *Well,  Samuel,  my  son, 
no  one  in  particular,  but  it  was  by  the  combined  influence  of 
Coke,  the  Wesleys,  Channing,   and  the  band  that  surrounded 
you  at  that  time,  to  see  what  they  could  produce.' "  (!)    One  more : 
"I  tell  you,  Bro.  Watson,  you  have  not  only  done  yourself  jus- 
tice, but  the  work  you  have  prepared.     Tell  Judge  Edmunds 
the  name  he  gave  the  book  is  one  so  befitting  the  matter  it  con- 
tains."*    Our  readers  may  be  ready  to  cry  out  in  the  words  of 
Horace,  "Ohejam  satis!"     But  we  wish  to  give  a  clear  con- 
ception of  what  profound  disclosures  the  world  is  likely  to  get 
from  the  oracles  of  Spiritism.     Here  we  have  the  combined  wis- 
dom of  spirits  and  Spiritists.     Our  friend,  who  can  preach  ex- 
cellent sermons  when  he  interprets  Scripture  by  the  light  of  his 
own  common  sense ;  Dr.  Mansfield,  who  is  the  great  medium 
referred  to  above,  besides  being  a  class-leader  for  thirty  years ; 
and  Judge  Edmunds,  who  seems  to  be  "facile  princeps"  among  the 
Spiritist  theologians,  counsel  together  on  earth;  while  Bishops 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  the  Wesleys  and  a  throng  of  lesser  stars  unite  the 
rays  of  their  now  glorified  intellects  in  producing  this  one  book 
which  is  to  illuminate  the  world  and  reconcile  jarring  nations ! 
"Parturiunt  montes,  nascitur  ridiculus  mus"  !     Intelligent  per- 
sons who  have  enjoyed  ample  opportunities  for  recognising  Mr. 
Watson's  style,  have  suggested  that  these  replies  prove  that  Dr. 
Mansfield  mesmerised  our  author,  thus  getting   control  of  his 
thoughts,  and  making  him  give  the  "communications."    Several 
things  seem   to  render  the  supposition  plausible.     Such  things 
have  been  done  by  skilful  mesmerists.     The  thoughts  are  such 
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as  we  might  suppose  Mr.  W.  to  indulge,  in  his  natural  enthu- 
siasm upon  the  eve  of  publishing  this  new  volume  which  was  to 
vindicate  his  favorite  opinions.  Authors  no  doubt  often  indulge 
fond  anticipations,  which,  like  the  air-castles  of  a  certain  milk- 
maid, whose  picture  in  the  spelling  book  instructed  our  youthful 
eyes,  are  not  always  realised.  These  readers  think  that  they 
detect  Mr.  W.'s  style  in  these  messages.  It  is  easy  to  trace  such 
correspondences  as  the  phrase,  "Well,  so  and  so,"  the  constant 
omission  of  the  particle  that  where  the  English  idiom  requires  it, 
and  other  sins  against  grammar.  Mr.  Watson  is  not  devoid  of 
gentlemanly  modesty,  as  we  know  upon  good  authority,  but  we 
advise  him  to  keep  away  hereafter  from  mesmerists  and  mediums 
when  he  is  about  to  publish.  However,  another  theory  might 
explain  just  as  well  as  the  persistent  sameness  of  style  in  the 
messages  to  Mr.  W.,  viz.,  that  Dr.  Mansfield's  mind  fathered 
them  all.  It  would  be  easy  for  him  to  catch  the  cue  from  an 
honest,  frank-hearted  man,  as  we  believe  our  author  to  be,  es- 
pecially when  excited  upon  the  subject  of  his  book.  If  so,  he 
has  been  guilty  of  over  acting,  in  our  judgment,  by  fatally  com- 
mitting the  highest  intelligences  of  the  spirit-world  to  such 
opinions  of  this  book  and  its  career.  And  as  prophesying  is  the 
order  of  the  day,  we  venture  to  predict  that  Dr.  M.  and  his  art 
will  pay  the  penalty  in  the  estimate  of  every  sensible  reader. 
For  our  excellent  neighbor  we  are  heartily  sorry. 

One  other  communication  we  must  notice.  It  is  found  on  pp. 
190,  191,  and  purports  to  come  from  "Gen.  Thomas  Rivers," 
whose  history  is  well  known  in  Memphis.  We  quote  the 
"spirit's"  language:  "When  I  took  my  breast-plate  and  sword, 
and  walked  out  to  defend  my  country,  I  little  thought  my  life 
was  to  be  sacrificed  as  it  was;  but  the  cause  was  a  just  one,  and 
could  I  live  my  life  over  again  on  earth,  I  would  lay  it  on  the 
same  altar  again."  Here  we  have  a  somewhat  antiquated,  but 
unmistakable  description  of  death  in  battle.  But  we  learn  upon 
the  highest  authority  that  Gen.  Rivers  was  never  in  either  of  the 
armies  during  "the  late  unpleasantness,"  and  therefore  of  course, 
his  death  which  occurred  in  his  bed  at  Memphis  could  in  no  wise 
be  described  as  a  "sacrifice"  "on  the  altar"  of  his  country. 
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But  more:  Gen.  Rivers  is  made  to  say,  that  he  has  met  his 
^'parents''  in  the  spirit-world.  But  it  turns  out  to  be  a  prema- 
ture announcement.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Jones,  of  Memphis,  testifies 
dn  print,  that  the  excellent  mother  of  the  deceased  General  has 
not  yet  passed  over  the  river,  having  been  seen  "in  the  flesh" 
■since  this  message  came,  in  the  aforesaid  city  oT  Memphis.  Now 
here  are  two  errors  upon  matters  of  fact.  Who  is  at  fault,  Mr. 
Watson,  or  the  medium  ?  It  can  hardly  be  that  Gen.  R.  has 
mistaken  some  one  else  for  his  own  mother,  and  that  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  family — father,  brothers,  sisters,  and  wives, 
who,  it  seems,  are  living  quite  comfortably  in  a  house  with  their 
husband!  But  it  is  not  that  "house  not  made  with  hands  eter- 
nal in  the  heavens,*'  of  which  the  Apostle  tells  us;  for  one  of 
the  spirits  testifies,  that  their  custom  is  to  construct  their  own 
abodes  in  the  spirit  world.  The  same  authority  assures  the  sur-' 
viving  Mrs.  R.  that  apartments  have  been  prepared  for  her  in  the 
same  abode  !  So  it  seems  that  our  generation  exceeds  that  which 
lived  in  the  days  of  Noah,  for  while  they  continued  "to  marry" 
and  to  be  "given  in  marriage,  until  the  day  that  Noah  entered 
into  the  ark,"  men  now-a-days  continue  something  very  like  it 
under  decidedly  greater  difficulties,  and  apparently  in  a  very 
questionable  form. 

This  brings  us  to  consider  the  question,  (which  we  would  earn- 
estly recommend  to  the  serious  attention  of  all  who  respect  the 
Bible  as  the  law  of  God),  What  has  Scripture  to  say  as  to  the 
lawfulness  and  the  expediency  of  Christians  resorting  to  spirit- 
manifestations  as  a  means  of  gaining  information  about  the  state 
•of  the  dead,  or  the  duties  of  the  living  ?  The  question  is  easily 
answered.  And,  let  it  be  said  with  all  due  regard  for  erring 
brethren,  the  plainness  of  the  reply  magnifies  the  sin  of  disobedi- 
ence to  God's  revealed  will.  Protestants  are  agreed  upon  the 
truth,  that  Scripture  is  a  complete  revelation  of  faith  and  duty. 
We  may  differ  among  ourselves  as  to  the  interpretation  of  some 
things  contained  in  Scripture,  but  there  is  no  difference  among 
us  as  to  the  sufficiency  and  completeness  of  God's  Book  for  all 
the  religious  wants  of  man.  This  agreement  is  built  upon  the 
•declarations  of  Scripture  itself.     "  Secret  things  belong  unto  the 
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ILord  your  God,  but  what  is  written  belongs  unto  you  and  unto 
your  children."  How  frequently  were  the  Israelites  forbidden 
to  add  anything  to  what  God  had  spoken.  And  in  the  closing 
book  of  the  New  Testament  a  special  woe  is  denounced  against 
the  man  who  adds  unto  or  takes  away  from  the  words  of  God. 
But  how  can  a  man  consistently  profess  his  behef  in  the  suffi- 
ciency of  Scripture,  who  in  fact  goes  elsewhere  for  religious 
knowledge?  Besides  this,  our  Lord  teaches  us  in  the  Parable  of 
Lazarus  and  the  Rich  Man  (Luke  xvi,  19-31,)  that  exactly  such 
forms  of  communication  with  the  dead  as  we  now  speak  of  shall 
not  prove  beneficial  to  the  living.  ''  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded,  though  one  rose  from 
the  dead.''  What  have  brethren  to  say  to  these  sound  words? 
How  can  they  expect  such  splendid  results  from  that  which  has 
b€en  pronounced  useless  by  such  authority?  But  even  this  is 
not  all  by  any  means.  The  Law  of  express  prohibition  is  pub- 
lished against  the  practice.  God's  holy  revelation  repeatedly 
encounters  "the  Hidden  Arts"  known  by  the  various,  but  nearly 
allied  terms — sorcery,  magic,  witchcraft,  and  necromancy,  or 
dealing  with  the  dead,  and  the  tone  of  Scripture  towards  these 
baleful  superstitions,  is  ever  that  of  unsparing  denunciation  and 
condemnation. 

Let  us  hear  the  law,  which  all  believers  are  bound  to  obey. 
Lev.  xix.  31 :  "  Regard  not  them  that  have  familiar  spirits, 
neither  seek  after  wizards  to  be  defiled  by  them :  I  am  the  Lord 
your  God."  Chap.  xx.  27 :  "A  man  also  or  a  woman  that  hath 
a  familiar  spirit,  or  is  a  wizard,  shall  surely  be  put  to  death: 
they  shall  stone  them  with  stones:  their  blood  shall  be  upon 
them."  (We  understand  of  course  that  bodily  punishment  belongs, 
under  the  new  dispensation,  exclusively  to  the  civil  magistrate; 
but  its  severity,  under  the  Mosaic  law,  shows  the  enormity  of 
the  sin).  Isaiah  viii.  19:  "And  when  they  shall  say  unto  you, 
seek  unto  them  that  h&ve  familiar  spirits^  and  unto  wizards  that 
peep  and  that  mutter;  should  not  a  people  seek  unto  the  Lord 
their  God?  For  the  living  to  the  dead?"  Also  Chap.  xliv.  25: 
Wherever  these  "Occult  Arts"  came  in  contact  with  the  in- 
spired servants  of  God   there  was  instant    warfare,   like  that 
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between  Israel  and  Amalek,  forever.  For  example :  Moses  and 
the  Sorcerers  of  Egypt,  Peter  and  Simon  Magus,  Paul  and 
Elymus,  or  the  dealers  in  necromancy  and  magic  at  Philippi  and 
Ephesus.  And  in  the  two  closing  chapters  of  the  Bible  (Rev. 
xxi.  8;  and  xxii.  15)  "sorcerers"  are  classed  along  with  the 
worst  sinners,  who  are  expressly  excluded  from  heaven.  The 
law  of  God  is  plain  and  unmistakable.  The  whole  class  of 
*' Occult  Arts,"  of  which  "seeking  unto  the  dead"  is  expressly 
set  down  as  one  branch,  is  denounced  as  sin  against  God  and 
injurious  to  mankind.  They  had  the  same  effect  then  as  now — 
withdrawing  men's  attention  from  the  all-sufficient  Word  of  God, 
and  opening  a  wide  and  eifectual  door  for  all  manner  of  super- 
stition, delusion,  and  false  doctrine.  The  remedy  is,  touch  not 
the  unclean  thing.* 

Such  is  the  decision  of  Scripture  viewing  the  practice  in  its 
moral  and  religious  aspects  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively.  As  to 
the  totally  different  question,  "  How  far  superhuman  power  and 
intelligence  was  really  involved  in  these  dealings  with  the  dead"? 
we  do  not  see  that  Scripture  intends  to  give  an  explicit  answer. 
That  cunning  deceit  and  audacious  fraud  were  practised  then,  as 


*A  critical  examination  of  the  Hebrew  Text  brings  out,  if  need  be,  yet 
more  clearly  the  fact,  that  ihe  precise  thing  condemned  in  the  Divine  law  is 
what  men  do  in  consulting  ''Mediums."  Writiog  at  a  distance  from  our 
library  we  have  not  a  Lexicon  at  hand  ;  but  turning  to  Deut.  xviii.  11, 
we  find  that  the  phrase  rendered  "Necromancer,"  by  our  version,  reads 
•'dhoresh  el-hammethim,"  ('□i^?2n"b&^  tU'l^);  ^^^' — ^^^  ^'*^  seeits  unto 
the  dead.  In  Isaiah  viii.  19,  the  last  clause:  ''For  the  living  (perhaps 
better  '  instead  of  to  the  living';  unto  the  dead  ?"  is  evidently  elliptical. 
The  preceding  clause  supplies  the  verb  which  is  omitted  in  the  vehemence 
of  the  prophet's  question — ''el-Elohav  yidh-rosh,^'  (root,  darash,  he  has 
sought),  as  above.  But,  moreover,  the  prior  member  of  the  parallel  in  Isaiah 
viii.  19,  has  the  term  ''  ha  obhoth,"  (in  our  version  well  rendered,  "have 
familiar  spirits").  That  expression  is  thus  seen  to  be  equivalent  to  "  darosh 
el-hammethim,"  seeJcing  unto  the  dead.  "Obh,"  or  in  plural  ''obhoth," 
is  the  legal  term  in  Lev.  xix.  31,  and  in  xx.  27.  It  is  also  used  of  the 
Witch  of  Endor  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  8;  and  1  Chron.  x.  13) ;  and  of  the  wicked 
King  Manasseh  (2  Kings  xxi.  G).  The  precise  identity  of  the  acts  cannot 
be  doubted,  consulting  "Mediums"  is  the  sin  condemned  in  Scripture. 
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now,  Scripture  clearly  implies,  and  history  expressly  teaches. 
The  words  in  Isaiah,  "Wizards  that  peep  and  that  mutter" — 
"  that  frustrateth  the  tokens  of  the  liars,  and  maketh  the  divin- 
ers mad,"  imply  fraud  and  trickery.  Some  have  argued  for  a  super-^ 
natural  power  in  the  wise  men  of  Egypt,  from  the  words  so  often' 
repeated,  they  "did  so  with  their  enchantments"  when  so  and' 
80  happened.  But  if  we  examine  Ex.  viii.  18,  the  same  form  of 
words  "did  so  with  their  enchantments"  is  used  when  an  utter 
failure  resulted.  We  may  not  therefore  press  the  words  farther 
than  an  indefinite  description  of  their  doings.  And,  in  truth^ 
they  did  nothing  beyond  the  power  of  a  first-rate  juggler.  The 
concealed  passages,  stairways,  and  machinery  discovered  in  their 
monuments  leave  us  free  to  infer,  that  whatever  power  they  may 
have  possessed  did  not  raise  them  above  the  trickery  in  which' 
they  have  been  faithfully  imitated  by  their  successors  of  our 
time.  And  with  regard  to  the  celebrated  interview  between  Saul 
and  Samuel's  spirit,  as  we  have  already  said,  there  is  every  ap- 
pearance of  a  miracle.  God  was  about  to  execute  his  declared' 
purpose  of  wresting  the  sceptre  from  Saul  and  giving  it  to  the- 
house  of  David,  the  family  of  Messiah.  It  was  a  great  occasion 
worthy  of  such  a  miracle.  And  it  was  befitting  that  Samuel,, 
who  had  foretold  the  downfall  of  Eli's  wicked  house  in  his  child- 
hood, and  of  Saul's  in  his  old  age,  should  appear  from  the  grave- 
to  repeat  his  fateful  message.  How  can  created  beings  of  them- 
selves name  the  day  of  one's  death  ?  And  if  God  gave  him  tho 
message,  why  should  we  imagine  that  a  wicked  old  woman,  who 
exhibited  marks  of  terror  and  astonishment,  could  compel  him  to- 
come  at  her  bidding  ?  And  if  the  case  of  the  demoniac  girl 
mentioned  in  Acts  xvi.  teaches  that  "  spirits  "  were  then  engaged* 
occasionally  in  giving  "communications,"  the  spirit  was  not  hu- 
man as  we  have  seen,  unless  we  maintain  that  Eve  was  tempted 
by  one  of  her  own  children.  And  Cicero  says  that  lying  was  so- 
much  the  fashion  of  Necromancers  and  Augurs  in  his  day  (about 
B.  C.  40),  that  one  could  not  look  another  in  the  face  without 
laughing. 

The  Bible,  then,  does  not  intend  to  commit  itself  to  any  ex- 
planation   of  magic,  witchcraft,  or    necromancy,  as  practised) 
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during  the  age  of  miracles.  It  treats  these  questions  in  the  far 
more  important  light  of  their  moral  and  religious  bearing.  And 
from  that  highest  of  all  stand-points,  with  which  alone  Scripture 
•cares  to  concern  itself,  it  pronounces  a  sweeping  condemnation 
upon  the  whole  mass,  deceit  and  reality  alike,  if  reality  there  be. 
This  is  the  view  which  we  are  bound  to  take  so  long  as  we  receive 
Scripture  as  the  law  of  God,  and  that  irrespective  of  any  ex- 
planation which  may  be  oifered  of  the  "Occult  Arts"  at  the 
present.  Scripture  takes  cognizance  of  the  workings  of  the 
mind  engaged  in  "seeking  to  the  dead,"  and  condemns  the  su- 
perstitious act,  which  is  not  dependent  upon  the  outward  fact  at 
all,  except  so  far  as  it  is  viewed  by  the  transgressor  as  a  means 
of  gaining  forbidden  knowledge. 

And  here  two  questions  require  answers  at  our  hands.  The 
first  is:  Do  not  your  arguments  go  far  to  justify  the  hateful 
practice  of  witch  burning?  To  this  we  render  the  obvious  reply 
of  an  emphatic  negative.  That  wicked  and  cruel  custom  was 
handed  down  to  early  Protestantism  as  a  relic  of  the  "Holy 
Inquisition."  It  was  the  result  of  confounding  the  Church  and 
State  which  had  long  been  the  Papal  theory,  and  only  lasted 
until  sober  reflection  had  opened  men's  eyes  to  the  abolition  of 
the  civil  laws  of  Moses,  by  our  Lord's  declaration,  "My  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world."  When  the  study  of  Scripture  had  pro- 
gressed to  this  point  the  Church  ceased  to  appeal  to  the  sword 
and  resorted  to  her  only  lawful  weapons,  the  keys  of  doctrine 
and  discipline.  Besides  this  error  of  principle,  the  bloody 
tragedies  enacted  at  Salem  and  elsewhere,  are  rendered  shocking 
by  thej]  inhuman  cruelty  of  confounding  the  innocent  with 
the  guilty.  It  was  a  period  of  turbulence,  when  men's  hearts 
had  been  hardened  by  suffering  and  savage  war.  We  yield  to 
none  in  our  abhorrence  of  witch-burning.  As  a  Church  we  have 
no  bodily  chastisements  for  any  sin.  Our  weapons  are  purely 
spiritual.  If  the  civil  government  chooses  to  punish  men  and 
women  who,  by  their  trickery,  wring  money  from  the  poor  and 
weak-minded,  it  may  be  proper  to  proceed  against  such  estab- 
lishments, as  against  faro  banks  and  the  keno  dens,  by  fine  and 
police  regulation.     But,  as  a  Church,  our   resort  must  be  to 
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spiritual  means.     And  we  do  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  express 
it  as  our  judgment,  that  Church-members,  who,  after  due  remon- 
strance and  instruction,  continue  these  superstitious  practices- 
which  are  expressly  forbidden  by  God's  Word,  should  be  dealt* 
with  judicially  and  excluded  from  sealing  ordinances  until  they 
forsake  their  evil  ways.     And  the  law  not  only  applies  to  the- 
" Mediums"  who  make  a  dishonest  living,  but  to  those  who,  like 
Saul,  superstitiously  resort  to  them.     The  issue  is  not  a  purely 
speculative  one  with  some  of  us.     Like  the  nettle-down,  these- 
hurtful  superstitions  are  being  borne  southward  on  the  passing*, 
breeze.     Since  beginning  this  article,  we  have  heard  of  a  min- 
ister, occupying  a  responsible  position  in  Georgia,  who  has  from» 
the  pulpit  inculcated  the  boldest  ideas  of  Spiritism.     But,  for 
him,  there  is  at  least  the  palliating  circumstances,  if  not  excuse, 
that  his  judgment  is  probably  impaired  by  a  recent  bereavement. 
We  hear  of  foolish  people  running  with  their  five  dollars  to  such 
mediums  as  Foster,  to  have  their  heads  turned  by  a  dose  of  his 
ghost,  stories.     Credible  witnesses  inform  us  of  large   swarms 
leaving  their  churches  in  the  North  to  become  adherents  of  the~ 
new  religion,  whose  prophets  are  Home,  Foster,  Mansfield,  and' 
the  Fox  Sisters,  and  whose  theologians  are  Messrs.  Owen  and 
Edmunds.     Disobedience  to  the  commands  of  God  is  a  punish- 
able offence.     The  wise  and  firm  administration  of  wholesome- 
discipline  has  ever  proved  an  effective  barrier  against  heresy  and 
schism.     It  is  Christ's  own  method  of  recovering  stray  sheep* 
who  are  yet  within  hearing  of  his  authority. 

The  other  question  is:  "Are  you  to  be  understood  as  forbid- 
ding a  full  and  free  examination  into  the  alleged  phenomena  of 
Spiritism,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  whatever  basis  of 
reality  there  may  be  in  them?"  By  no  means.  Let  men  of* 
proper  qualifications,  whose  leisure  allows  them  to  pursue  the- 
investigation,  look  into  these  matters.  There  is  no  need  of  con- 
founding superstitious  desires  to  gain  knowledge  from  the  dead,, 
with  the  lawful  aim  of  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  any  powers 
of  body  or  mind  which  may  be  concerned  in  these  curious 
appearances.  Any  rational  man  can  tell  his  own  true  purpose 
in  observing  the  alleged  manifestations.     If  it  be  to  pry  into  thee- 
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world  of  spirits,  (whether  he  can  or  cannot  do  so,  makes  no  dif- 
ference in  this  respect),  he  offends  against  God.     The  purpose  is 
evil,  because  God  has  given  us  all  needful  light  on  these  subjects, 
and  forbids   us,  in  his  wisdom,  from  incurring  the  hazard  of 
injury  by  attempting  to  add  to  what  he  has  done.*     If  however 
the  inquiry  be,  what  natural  powers  are  involved  in  these  mani- 
festations, the  investigation  violates  no  law  of  God.     Only  let  it 
be  understood,  that  if  the  investigator  should  come  upon  facts 
which   in  his   deliberate  judgment  involve   superhuman    inter- 
vention, just  there  natural  science  would  cease /or  him.     We  see 
nothing  as  yet  in  such  investigations  likely  to  lead  to  any  such 
result,  and  heartily  welcome  the  researches  of  competent  men, 
of  which  we  have  something  in  the  three  last  items  in  our  text. 
As  yet  these  investigations  are  not  full  enough  to  satisfy  curiosity 
fully,  but  they  are  ample  to  save  any  man  not  actually  insane, 
from  the  baleful  influence  of  superstition,  or,  what  is  nearly  as 
bad,  the  avaricious  clutches  of  the  professional  mediums.    Chris- 
tianity has  nothing  to  lose  or  to  gain,  so  far  as  her  evidences 
ure  concerned,   in  such  a  sifting  of  Spiritism.      The  alleged 
phenomena   have   nothing   in   common    with    the   miracles    of 
the  Bible.     Between  the  two  sets  of  "manifestations"  there 
is  a  great  and  impassible  gulf  fixed,  like  that  between  Dives  in 
torment  and  Lazarus  in  Abraham's  bosom.    The  parallel  has  been 
attempted  in  the  interests  of  Infidelity  as  well  as  of  Spiritism, 
but  reason  will  not  tolerate  such  an  insinuation.     "Go  on  with 
your  investigations,"  Christianity  may  be  understoood  as  saying 
to  these  gentlemen  of  science,  "make  out  of  it  what  you  can.    If 
it  be  nothing  but  tricks  of  legerdemain,  I  have  already  charged 
it  with  trickery  and  deceit  long  ago.     If  it  be  produced  in  part 
by  unconscious  action  of  muscle  and  brain,  or  by  'psychic  force,' 
it  is  no  concern  of  mine.     Or,  if  you  should  discover  the  feeble, 
erratic  actings  of  invisible  beings,  it  may  serve  to  confirm  the 
scriptural  testimony  to  the  reality  of  such  a  world  of  spirits,  as 


*The  parallel  of  Paul's  discussion  of  "  meat  offered  to  idols  "  in  1  Cor. 
viii.,  at  once  occurs  to  the  student  of  Scripture.  The  intention  constitutes 
sio,  aud'doubt  lays  prohibition. 
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the  faint  remnants  of  that  power  which  was  fearfully  active 
during  the  presence  of  Christ  on  earth."  The  hypothesis  of 
this  supposed  agency  of  the  spirits  of  dead  men,  cannot  however 
be  considered  as  demonstrated  until  natural  causes  utterly  fail  to 
account  for  the  facts  after  full  and  fair  trial.  And  then  the 
supposition  of  demons,  totally  distinct,  as  we  have  seen  from 
human  spirits,  which  has  precedence  on  the  ground  of  the  his- 
torical facts  of  Scripture  during  the  age  of  miracles,  must  be 
disproved.  Scripture  does  not  demand  physical  manifestations 
from  such  evil  spirits  now,  but  such  intervention  being  a  fact  of 
past  experience  should  have  the  prior  credibility,  until  distinctly 
disproved. 

With  regard  to  the  researches  of  science  into  the  phenomena 
of  Spiritism,  it  is  well  known  that  the  distinguished  Prof.  Fara- 
day, of  London,  whose  recent  death  caused  universal  sorrow  in 
the  civilised  world,  was  induced,  in  1853,  to  examine  into  the 
facts  connected  with  "Table  Rappings."  His  experiments,  and 
the  conclusions  reached,  were  published  in  his  *' Letters"  on  the 
subject,  which  we  have  not  seen.  We  are  not  aware  that  the 
mental  facts,  said  to  be  connected  with  these  rappings,  came  dis- 
tinctly before  him.  But  his  conclusion  regarding  the  physical 
manifestations  was,  that  they  were  referable  to  "unconscious 
muscular  action."  The  great  experimenter  in  physical  law  in- 
vented a  simple  apparatus,  called  an  "Indicator,"  with  a  set  of 
rollers,  and  a  movable  arm  which  visibly  obeyed  the  slightest 
impulse,  indicating  so  clearly  the  muscles  from  which  that  im- 
pulse came,  that  when  put  in  contact  with  the  table,  no  motions 
took  place  while  the  eyes  of  the  operators  were  directed  to  this 
infallible  guide  to  the  unconscious  movements  of  partially  be- 
numbed muscles.  Here  the  question  rested  so  far  as  science  was 
concerned,  until  very  recently,  when  Mr.  William  Crookes,  F. 
R.  S.,  and  editor  of  the  Quarterly/  'Journal  of  Science,  London, 
and  Dr.  Huggins,  an  astronomer  of  considerable  repute,  on 
account  of  his  skill  in  the  use  of  the  Spectroscope,  published 
his  views  in  the  above-named  journal,  which  proposed  to  give  a 
new  explanation.  The  British  Journal  we  have  not  been  able 
to  find,  but  Mr.  Crookes  has   published  his  experiments  in  the 
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Scientific  American,  for  Aug.  12th,  and  Nov.  11th,  18T1.  Ii* 
his  papers  he  claims  to  have  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a 
new  force,  connected  with  the  human  organisation,  for  which  he* 
proposes  the  name  "Psychic  Force,"  (^.  e.,  that  force  which  i» 
peculiarly  related  to  animal  life).  The  instrument  invented  by 
him  is  given  in  the  plate  accompanying  his  letter.  His  objiect  wa» 
to  measure  the  new  force  and  to  meet  Faraday's  view  of  "  uncon- 
scious muscular  action,"  by  arranging  the  apparatus  so  as  to 
exclude  the  possibility  of  muscular  action  of  any  kind^  For 
this  purpose  a  stout  board  four  feet  long  was  selected  as  a  lever 
with  a  fulcrum  very  near  one  end;  the  long  arm  of  the  lever  was 
connected  with  a  spring-balance;  over  the  fulcrum  was  placed  a 
vessel  of  water,  and  into  the  water  a  cup  of  wire-gaujae  fastened 
to  an  immovable  iron  stand  near  by,  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
could  not  be  pressed  against  the  bottom  or  sides  of  the  vessel ; 
the  "Medium"  or  "Psychic"  placed  his  hands  in  this  immov- 
able cup  of  gauze  filled  with  the  water  displaced  by  it  in  the 
larger  vessel.  Mr.  Crookes  contends  that  this  arrangement 
effectually  cuts  off  muscular  action.  And  the  trial  indicated  the 
presence  of  a  material  force  of  "about  5,000*  grains,"  which 
Mr.  Crookes  accounts  for  by  a  new  force,  to  which  he  applie&  the 
above  name. 

Surely  it  is  a  feeble  force  to  accomplish  the  feats  of  table- 
moving,  much  less  to  work  the  miracles  of  Christianity.  B-uifc 
these  experiments  have  been  severely  criticised  by  Dr.  P.  H. 
Vander  Weide,  in  the  same  journal,  and  by  the  London  Quar- 
terly Review.  Dr.  Vander  Weide  (late  Professor  in  the  Cooper 
Institute,  New  York)  objects  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  D'.  Dv 
Home,  the  "Medium"  or  "Psychic,"  employed  in  Crookes'  ex- 
periments, is  known  to  be  a  professional  "expert."  Dr.  V.  has- 
studied  his  legerdemain  very  closely,  (as  he  has  that  of  quite  a 
number  of  others,  thoroughly  exposing  the  famous  tricks  of  the 
Davenport  Brothers),  and  he  sees  nothing  in  the  feeble  result* 
yielded  by  those  experiments  which  an  expert  may  not  readily 
produce  by  conscious  muscular  effort.     The  London  Quarterhj 
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maintains  that  Mr.  Crookes  has  not  shown  that  the  friction  of 
the  water  displaced  by  Mr.  Home's  hand,  might  not  produce  the 
result  which  he  ascribes  to  the  "Psychic  Force,"  while  the  much 
greater  results  produced  without  the  vessel  of  water  on  a 
similar  apparatus,  might  have  been  produced  by  the  "accumu- 
lated force  of  persistent  vibrations,"  for  which  no  allowance  was 
made. 

And  while  alluding  to  the  jugglery  employed  by  the  noted 
"mediums,"  we  cannot  forbear  giving  an  extract  from  the  JSTew 
York  World  of  Feb.  0th,  1870,  which  we  have  before  us.  Want 
of  space  compels  us  to  give  brief  excerpts  only  from  the  com- 
plete exposure  of  the  Davenports  and  other  "mediums"  given 
in  the  Woi'ld.  We  could  wish  that  some  friend  of  deluded 
humanity  might  gather  up  such  articles  and  republish  them  in  a 
pamphlet  for  gratuitous  distribution  : 

"  Two  young  men,  known  as  the  Davenport  Brothers,  have 
obtained  a  very  extensive  notoriety  as  'physical  mediums.' 
They  are  natives  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  where,  whefi 
they  were  mere  boys,  their  '  wonderful  powers '  were  originally 
developed  and  manifested.  Their  first  performances  in  this  city 
were  given  under  the  management  of  their  father  at  Union 
Ilall,  195  Bowery,  in  the  year  1855,  most  of  which  the  writer 
attended.  The  audience  being  properly  seated,  the  entrance 
door  was  locked  and  the  hall  darkened,  when  various  manifes- 
tations— fully  described  and  explained  in  another  place — were 
produced. 

"At  the  request  of  the  'controlling  spirit,'  made  through  a 
horn,  the  hall  was  lighted  up  at  intervals  during  the  entertain- 
ment, at  which  times  the  mediums  looked  particularly  innocent 
and  demure,  as  if  they  had  never  once  thought  of  cheating 
anybody. 

"  On  one  of  these  occasions,  however,  a  gentleman  suddenly 
lighted  the  hall  by  means  of  a  dark-lantern,  without  having  been 
specially  called  upon  to  do  so;  and  the  boys  were  distinctly  seen 
to  be  doing  what  they  had  claimed  to  be  done  by  'the  spirits.' 
The  audience,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  spiritualists,  left  in 
disgust.  The  latter  were  favored  with  further  demonstrations 
and  an  explanation  through  the  horn,  quite  satisfactory  to  most 
of  them,  of  what  the  rash  sceptics,  with  too  much  faith  in  their 
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sense  of  sight,  had  hastily  concluded  to  be  an  exposure  of  the 
mediums  as  impostors. 

"To  give  more  positive  evidence  of  their  claims  to  *  medium- 
ship'  being  well  founded,  the  boys  ventured  upon  an  extra 
*  manifestation'  shortly  after  the  occurrence  above  described. 
At  a  private  seance  about  6.  dozen  gentlemen,  several  of  whom 
were  members  of  the  press,  were  seated,  together  with  the  me- 
diums, at  one  side  of  a  long,  high  table,  the  mediums  being  mid- 
way of  the  row.  This  time  a  little  dim,  ghostly  gaslight  was 
allowed  in  the  room. 

"What  appeared  to  be  a  hand  was  exhibited  partly  above  the 
edge  of  the  vacant  side  of  the  table,  and  opposite  the  mediums. 
Several  of  those  present  had  a  feeling,  as  they  afterwards  ex- 
pressed it,  of  chills  creeping  over  them.  The  fingers  of  the 
'spirit  hand'  seemed  to  move;  and  one  Spiritualist  present  with 
a  vivid  imagination,  admired  the  'beautiful  proportions,'  his 
observation  extending  even  to  the  finger  nails. 

"The  humbug  would  have  been  a  success,  probably,  if  John  F. 
Coles,  one  of  the  party,  had  not  suddenly  turned  on  a  full  head 
of  gas,  and  pounced  on  Ira  Davenport,  from  whose  foot  he  took 
a  nicely  stuffed  glove  !  The  glove  had  been  drawn  partly  over 
'the  toe  of  Ira's  boot,  and  by  a  movement  of  the  foot  the  fingers 
were  made  to  move.  The  Davenports  suddenly  left  for  home, 
disgraced  even  in  the  estimation  of  the  most  confiding  Spiritu- 
alists. 

"With  some  change  in  their  mode  of  operating,  and  having 
become  more  expert  by  practice,  they  were  quite  successful  at 
their  subsequent  exhibitions  in  this  city. 

"Their  'manifestations'  are  produced  in  either  a  cabinet  or  a 
darkened  room,  and  in  no  instance  while  the  operators  are  in  full 
view  of  the  audience. 

"In  a  darkened  room  their  'manifestations'  mostly  consist  of 
the  thrumming  (without  music)  of  guitars,  ringing  of  bells, 
rattling  of  tamborines,  etc.,  while  at  the  same  time  the  instru- 
ments are  moved — as  indicated  by  the  sounds  from  them — with 
considerable  rapidity  about  the  room.  The  same  sounds  and 
movements  also  occur  to  a  limited  extent  after  the  operators 
have  been  bound  by  a  committee  from  the  audience,  the  reintro- 
duction  of  light  disclosing  them  still  in  bonds  as  placed  by  the 
committee.  They  usually  extricate  themselves  from  the  tying 
after  the  light  is  again  extinguished,  in  less  time  than  the  com- 
mittee occupied  in  binding  them.  During  their  entertainment 
they  are  also  bound  with  ropes  by  what  they  assume  to  be  a 
opirit  power,  without  mortal  assistance.     To  all  appearance  the 
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tying  done  by  '  the  spirits '  is  as  methodical  and  secure  as  any 
that  a  mortal  could  do;  Yet  the  very  instant  that  darkness 
supervenes,  after  the  knots  have  been  examined  by  the  commit- 
tee, the  musical  instruments  are  sounded,  and  various  '  manifes- 
tations '  made  that  could  not  possibly  be  accomplished  without 
the  use  of  hands ;  immediately  on  the  cessation  of  which  light 
is  produced,  and  the  *  mediums'  are  ascertained  to  be  bound  as 
they  weie  before  the  extinction  of  the  light.  Sometimes,  while 
he  is  thus  situated,  one  of  the  mediums  will  have  his  coat 
removed  from  his  body  in  a  few  second's  time." 

Then  follows  a  detailed  description  of  their  '''•Mysterious 
Oabinety"  a  sort  of  cup-board,  ingeniously  devised  for  concealing,, 
with  the  aid  of  a  darkened  room  their  dexterous  manipulations 
of  guitars,  horns,  coats,  gloves,  knots,  etc.,  etc.  The  amazing 
feat  of  the  knotted  rope  with  which  they  are  ** securely"  bound 
by  a  committee  from  the  audience  consists  in  a  dexterous  "  twist 
of  the  wrist,"  by  which  the  "square  knot,"  usually  considered 
the  most  secure,  is  converted  into  "two  half  hitches,**  through 
which  part  of  the  rope  enclosed  by  them  may  be  readily  slipped. 
With  a  little  slack  in  the  rope  almost  any  knot  can  be  made  into 
a  noose,  and  this  once  done  leaves  their  hands  free  for  rapid  work 
to  which  they  have  been  long  trained — such  as  thrumming 
guitars,  opening  doors,  slipping  coats,  exhibiting  hands,  etc.,  etc. 

"  The  reader  will  be  able  to  understand  how  easy  it  is  for  one  of 
the  mediums  to  have  his  coat  taken  off  after  he  has  tied  his 
own  hands  together.  He  can  throw  the  coat  in  the  air  and  get 
his  hand  back  into  the  ropes  without  their  movement  being 
seen,  even  though  a  light  should  be  produced  soon  enough  to 
enable  the  audience  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  coat  before  it  has 
quite  reached  the  floor. 

"  If,  after  the  spirits  have  bound  the  Davenports,  and  hands^^ 
have  been  shown  at  the,  aperture  in  the  door  of  their  cabinet,  the 
committee  should  unite  the  ropes,  the  secret  of  the  knots  would' 
be  discovered.     But  they  would  not  consent  to  having  the  ropes, 
untied  by  the  committee. 

"  Were  they  really  passive,  as  they  claim  to  be,  while  the  '  mani'- 
festations'  are  going  on,  they  could  not  reasonably  object  to 
having  the  door  of  the  cabinet  opened  at  any  time;  but  their 
manager  does  not  permit  of  the  opening  of  the  door  unless- it  is- 
requested  by  the  mediums. 
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"  The  performances  of  these  young  men  are  interesting  on 
account  of  the  ingenuity  and  expertness  exercised  by  them,  and 
would  not  be  in  the  least  objectionable  was  it  not  for  their  pre- 
tended ^mediumship.' 

"These  mediums  once  exhibited  what  they  doubtless  supposed 
would  look  like  the  hand  of  a  negro;  but  it  was  of  uniform 
blackness,  palm  and  all.  At  one  of  their  entertainments  when, 
in  addition  to  the  exhibition  of  *  spirit  hands,'  a  naked  arm  was 
protruded  from  the  aperture,  an  old  lady,  who,  on  account  of 
the  dimness  of  her  vision,  was  permitted  to  stand  close  by  the 
cabinet,  saw,  notwithstanding  her  defective  sight,  what  made  her 
exclaim,  'Well,  I  declare!  They  must  practice  vaccination  in 
the  other  world,  for  I  see  marks  of  it  on  that  spirit  arm  !'  When 
the  *  spirit  arm'  was  shown  at  another  time,  rope-marks  were 
seen  on  the  tvrist ! 

"It  takes  these  mediums  but  a  few  seconds  to  get  their  hands 
back  into  the  loops,  and  draw  the  knots  close  to  their  wrists, 
ready  to  be  examined  by  the  committee." 

Dr.  Vander  Weide  says  that  practice  has  enabled  him  success- 
fully to  go  through  with  every  one  of  these  performances.  And 
i\\Q  Scientific  American  of  Jan.  6th,  1872,  contains  an  account  of 
an  exhibition  by  these  renowned  Brothers,  which  was  brought  to 
a  ludicrous  termination  by  some  mischievous  students  of  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  New  York.  "During  the  dark  seances^ 
when  the  Davenports  purported  to  be,  and  the  audience  sup- 
posed they  were,  bound  hand  and  foot  within  their  closet  or 
cabinet,  and  when  the  guitar  was  floating  in  the  air  and  playing 
musically  around  the  aforesaid  students,  (who  came  prepared 
with  balls  of  phosphorus)  struck  their  lights  all  of  a  sudden, 
when  the  "spirits"  were  found  to  be  the  Davenports  themselves, 
who  were  dodging  about  the  stage  brandishing  the  guitars  and 
playing  the  tunes.  The  music  suddenly  ceased,  the  committee 
declared  the  performance  a  humbug,  and  the  players  departed 
from  Ithaca  by  the  first  train." 

We  have  in  our  possession  articles  from  the  pen  of  our  friend 
Gen.  E.  P.  Alexander,  lately  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
South  Carolina  College,  published  in  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
newspaper  of  Feb.  od  and  10th,  1870.  In  these  papers  Gen.  A. 
describes  a  seance  with  the  celebrated  Sisters  Fox,  in  which  he 
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detected  one  of  them  in  the  base  imposture  of  ringing  a  bell, 
(beneath  the  table  of  course),  with  her  toes,  while  claiming  that 
"spirits"  did  it.  In  the  other  he  shows  how  completely  Foster, 
of  New  York,  who  has  gotten  so  many  spare  five  dollar  notes 
from  impoverished  Southerners,  was  foiled  by  a  little  forethought 
and  self-possession.  Gen.  A.  took  the  precaution  to  write  the 
names  at  his  hotel  and  carefully  seal  them  up  in  envelopes,  as 
Foster  directs  to  be  done  at  his  table.  By  this  simple  fore- 
thought, the  danger  of  having  the  names  detected  by  the  sound 
or  the  motion  of  the  pen,  (or  by  accomplices  looking  down  from 
the  ceiling  and  signalling  the  information)  was  avoided.  When 
the  sealed  envelopes  were  produced,  Mr.  Foster  passed  them  suc- 
cessively between  his  eyes  and  the  gas  light,  (a  very  unnecessary 
proceeding  surely,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  "spirits"  were 
to  read  them),  and  after  much  shuffling  and  many  blunders,  with 
no  results  worth  speaking  of,  (including  a  stupid  attempt  on  Mr. 
F.'s  part  to  imitate  the  motions  of  an  Indian's  spirit,  upon  being 
told  that  one  had  been  named  in  the  envelopes),  the  time  had 
expired  and  the  seance  was  declared  at  an  end,  and  other  hands 
eagerly  laid  down  the  five  dollar  notes,  which  seem  to  come 
pouring  into  Mr.  F.'s  treasury.  Gen.  A.  had  seen  a  poor 
woman  upon  the  cars,  under  escort  for  the  insane  asylum,  who 
had  not  only  lost  her  money,  but,  like  many  others,  her  reason, 
from  Mr.  F.  and  his  juggleries.* 

The  writer  in  the  London  Quarterly  confirms  the  suspicion  of 
Gen.  A.,  that  Foster  might  have  the  faculty  of  interpreting  the 
strokes  of  a  pen  from  seeing  the  top  move  when  the  point  is 
hidden  from  him. 

"We  were  not  introduced  to  him  by  name,"  says  the  Review, 


*Mr.  F.  said  to  our  friend  wlien  he  was  going  away,  *'I  have  failed  with 
you,  because  you  have  drawn  so  many  influences  around  you  by  planchette, 
that  they  confuse  me."  Avery  probable  explanation  indeed!  "Credat 
Juda?us  Apella."  But  he  was  at  the  same  time  very  careful  to  take  the 
five  dollars,  for  which  confessedly  he  had  rendered  no  equivalent.  But, 
however,  it  may  be  because  there  is  "good  in  everything,"  the  casual 
remark  shows  us  to  what  source  he  was  looking  for  his  information,  viz., 
our  friend,  and  not  "spirits"  outside  of  him. 
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page  177,  "and  we  do  not  think  that  he  could  have  had  any 
opportunity  of  knowing  our  person.  Nevertheless,  he  not  only 
answered,  in  a  variety  of  modes,  the  questions  we  put  to  him 
respecting  the  time  and  cause  of  the  death  of  several  of  our  de- 
parted friends  and  relatives,  whose  names  we  had  written  down 
on  slips  of  paper,  which  had  heen  folded  up  and  crumpled  into 
pellets  before  being  placed  in  his  hands,  but  he  brought  out 
names  and  dates  correctly,  in  large  red  letters  on  his  arm,  the 
redness  being  produced  by  turgescence  of  the  minute  vessels  of 
the  skin,  and  passing  away,  after  a  few  minutes,  like  a  blush.* 
We  must  own  to  have  been  strongly  impressed  at  the  time  by 
this  performance;  but  on  subsequently  reflecting  it  over,  we 
thought  we  could  see  that  Mr.  Foster's  divining  power  was 
partly  derived  from  his  having  acquired  the  faculty  of  interpret- 
ing the  movements  of  the  top  of  a  pen  or  pencil,  though  the 
point  and  what  was  written  by  it  were  out  of  sight;  and  partly 
from  a  very  keen  observation  of  the  indications  unconsciously 
given  by  ourselves  of  the  answer  we  expected.  For  though  we 
were  fully  armed  with  the  knowledge  .  .  .  and  did  our  utmost 
to  repress  every  sign  of  anticipation,  we  came,  on  reflection,  to 
an  assured  conviction,  that  Mr.  Foster  had  been  keen-sighted 
enough  to  detect  such  signs  notwithstanding  our  attempt  to 
baffle  him.  For,  having  asked  him  the  month  of  the  death  of  a 
friend,  whose  name  had  previously  appeared  in  red  letters  on  his 
arm,  and  the  i/ear  of  whose  death  had  also  been  correctly  indi- 
cated in  another  way,  he  desired  us  to  take  up  the  alphabet  card 
and  point  to  the  successive  letters."  (Query — Why  should  the 
inquire?'  point  to  the  letters  rather  than  the  medium^  or  any 
other  person  supposed  not  to  know  the  facts  at  all,  unless  this 
previous  knowledge  is  to  be  made  available,  rather  than  a  reve- 
lation from  "spirits,"  usually  that  of  the  dead  man  himself?) — 
*' This  we  did,  a«  we  believed,  with  pendulum-like  regularity; 
nevertheless,  distinct  raps  were  heard  at  the  letters  J,  U.    When, 

♦Who  that  has  read  the  published  exploits  of  noted  conjurorSt  sees  in  the 
dexterous  substitution  of  other  pellets,  and  reading  the  ones  just  given,  any- 
thing more  wonderful  than  other  tricks  ? 
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however,  on  the  next  repetition,  we  came  to  L,  M,  N,  Mr. 
Foster  was  obviously  baffled.  He  directed  us  to  'try  back  *  two 
or  three  times,  and  at  last  confessed  that  he  could  not  certainly 
tell  whether  the  month  was  June  or  July,''  Now  in  what  way 
shall  we  explain  this  failure?  Had  A.  B.'s  "spirit"  forgotten 
the  date  of  his  own  death,  which  we  suppose  must  be  the  hy- 
pothesis of  Spiritism  ?  Or  shall  we  not  agree  with  the  Reviewer — 
"The  secret  of  this  was,  that  we  did  not  ourselves  recollect-'  ? 
Foster's  information  stops  with  his  questioner  s^  not  with  that  of 
a  third  mind.  "Wishing  to  clear  up  the  matter  farther,"  con- 
tinues the  same  writer,  "we  called  on  Mr.  Foster,  revealed  our- 
selves to  him  in  'propria  persona^  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
object  to  meeting  a  few  scientific  investigators  who  should  be 
allowed  to  subject  his  powers  to  fair  tests.  As  he  professed  his 
readiness  to  do  so,  we  brought  together  such  a  meeting  at  our 
own  house;  and  previously  to  Mr.  Foster's  arrival,  we  explained 
to  our  friends  the  arrangements  we  proposed.  One  of  these  was, 
that  one  of  the  party  should  sit  outside  the  '  circle,'  and  should 
devote  himself  to  observing  and  recording  all  that  passed,  with- 
out taking  any  part  whatever  in  the  performance.  Another  was, 
that  instead  of  writing  down  names  on  slips  of  paper,  whilst 
sitting  at  the  table  within  Mr.  Foster's  view,  we  should  write 
them  at  a  side  table  with  our  backs  turned  to  him.  On  explain- 
ing these  arrangements  to  Mr.  Foster,  he  immediately  said  that 
the  first  could  not  be  permitted,  for  that  every  person  present 
must  foim  part  of  the  circle."  ("Spirits"  are  very  exacting  on 
this  point,  it  seems.  Fully  as  much  so  as  if  they  expected  to  be 
caught  by  an  observant  eye,  which  had  no  other  occupation  but 
watching  them.)  "  To  the  second  he  made  no  objection.  After 
handing  him  our  slips  carefully  folded  up,  we  took  our  seats  at 
the  table  and  waited  for  the  announcement  of  spiritual  visitors. 
The  only  one  however  that  presented  himself  during  an  hour's 
seance,  was  the  spirit  of  our  own  old  master,  whose  name  Mr. 
Foster  might  very  readily  have  learned  previously,  but  about 
whom  he  could  give  no  particulars  whatever.  Not  one  of  the 
names  written  on  the  papers  was  revealed.  The  patience  of  our 
friends  being  c?(hausted,   they  took   their   leave;  but   as  Mr. 
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Foster's  carriage  had  been  ordered  for  a  later  hour,  we  requested 
him  to  sit  down  again  with  the  members  of  our  own  family. 
'Now,*  we  said,  'that  these  incredulous  philosophers  are  gone, 
perhaps  the  spirits  will  favor  us  with  a  visit.  We  purposely 
followed  his  lead,  as  on  our  first  interview,  and  everything  went 
on  successfully  as  on  that  occasion ;  until,  whilst  the  name  of  a 
relative  we  had  recently  lost  was  being  spelled  out  on  our 
alphabet-card,  the  raps  suddenly  ceased  on  the  interposition  of  a 
large  music-box,  which  was  set  up  at  a  preconcerted  signal,  so 
as  to  hide  the  top  as  well  as  the  bottom  of  our  pointer  from  Mr. 
Foster's  eyes.  Nothing  could  more  conclusively  prove  that  Mr. 
Foster's  knowledge  was  derived  from  observation  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  pointer,  although  he  could  only  see  the  portion  of 
it  not  hidden  by  the  card,  which  was  so  held  as  to  conceal  the 
lower  part  of  it;  and  nothing  could  be  a  better  illustration  of 
the  unconscious  'ideor — motor  action,'  than  the  fact,  that  whilst 
we  were  most  carefully  abstaining  from  any  pause  or  look  from 
which  ho  might  derive  guidance,  we  had  enabled  him  to  divine 
the  answer  we  expected.  The  trick  by  which  the  red  letters  were 
produced,  was  discovered  by  the  inquiries  of  our  medical  friends.' ' 
It  is  not  every  inquirer  of  Mr.  Foster,  who  uses  such  precau- 
tions against  betraying  the  answer  by  his  manner  of  touching  the 
letters,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  following  specimen  taken 
from  Gen.  Alexander's  description  of  his  visit  to  Mr.  F.  at  his 
rooms  in  New  York  city.  "The  gentleman,"  he  says,  alluding 
to  one  whose  interview  he  witnessed,  "then  asked  what  was  his 
father's  middle  name,  and  the  alphabet-card  was  called  for. 
Now,  the  name  had  not  been  called  at  the  table,  but  had  been 
written  out  by  the  gentleman,  Robert  M.  Simpson^  and  it  had 
lain  exposed  on  the  table,  so  that  I  had  seen  it,  and  Mr.  Foster 
might  have  seen  it  if  he  wished.  The  alphabet-card  wa& 
handed  Mr.  S.,  and  he  touched  the  letters  in  succession  rapidly 
until  he  came  to  M.,  which  he  touched  with  a  sort  of  emphasis, 
which  would  have  indicated  that  as  the  first  letter  very  clearly 
to  me,  even  if  I  had  not  already  seen  it  written.  The  table 
rapped  lightly  at  M.  Mr.  S.  said  'that  is  right;'  and  began 
again,  touching  A.,  and  pausing  a  second,  when,  of  course,  the 
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table  rapped  again,  but  not  sb  promptly.  Beginning  again,  lie 
touched  the  letters  down  to  L,  at  which  he  paused  sensibly,  but 
the  stupid  table  not  taking  the  hint,  he  touched  M,  N,  0,  and 
then  went  back  and  touched  L  again  with  remarked  emphasis, 
and  this  time  it  rapped.  And  so  on  he  went  through  the  name, 
Mallory.  I  told  him,  on  leaving  the  room,  that  I  could  have 
done  the  same  thing  in  half  the  time;  but  he  would  not  be  con- 
vinced that  there  was  anything  in  his  manner  from  which  Foster 
could  have  guessed  the  letters."*  This  is  not  an  extreme  case 
by  any  means,  as  one  may  see  by  reading  of  the  simple  faith 
with  which  Rev.  Mr.  Watson,  or  Mr.  R.  Dale  Owen,  admit  the 
spiritual  origin  of  every  fact,  and  of  every  interpretation  of  a 
fact,  proposed  by  Mr.  Foster,  or  by  the  more  famous  medium, 
Daniel  Douglas  Home.  We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  ta 
copy  an  illustration  from  the  Debatable  Land,  page  391,  in 
Avhich  Mr.  Owen  records  remarkable  manifestations  to  the  sense 
of  touchy  which  occurred  during  a  seance  at  Naples  with  Mr. 
Home  of  "  world-wide  reputation."  "During  the  second  session 
we  were  all  touched  in  succession ;  and  this  was  preceded  by  a 
singular  manifestation.  At  various  points  all  round  the  table, 
the  table-cover  was  pushed  outward,  and  occasionally  upward  at 
the  edge  of  the  table-top,  as  by  a  hand  underneath.  Mrs.  Owen 
touched  it  and  felt,  through  the  cover,  what  seemed  a  human 
hand  doubled  up."  (But  loas^  no  doubt,  a  human  foot,  e.  g.. 
Miss  Fox  above  mentioned).     "By  the  raps,  it  was  alleged  that 
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•We  append  a  hint  given  in  a  private  letter  to  us  from  Gen.  A.»  which 
seems  to  be  of  value  to  any  wishing  to  experiment  with  medium?.  It  com- 
pletely eliminates  the  risk  of  unintentional  signs  which  shape  the  expecte<} 
answer.  "  Suggest  to  any  one,  who  wishes  to  bring  the  'spirits'  to  a  test, 
not  to  afek  questions  of  family  history,  etc.,  etc,  but  to  try  something  like 
this.  Write  down  a  lot  of  numbers  and  ask  what  is  the  continued  product 
or  sum  of  certain  ones  selected  at  random,  out  of  a  page  of  them.  Or  ask 
what  is  the  tenth  word  on  the  tenth  line  of  the  tenth  page  of  any  book  in 
the  room.  Questions  like  these — the  easiest  possible' to  be  answered  cor- 
rectly and  certainly  by  any  intelligence  (disembodied  spirit)  are  the  very 
hardest  for  guess-ivorJc,  and  always  put  spirits  to  flight  more  effectively  thai^ 
'holy  water.'  " 
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it  was  our  eldest  daughter,  Florence,  whom  we  had  lost  when  an 
infant.  Then  Mrs.  Owen's  dress  was  pulled,  on  the  side 
farthest  from  Mr.  Home,  as  often  as  eight  or  ten  times,  and  so 
fitronglj  that  Mrs.  Owen  says,  had  she  been  asleep  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  awaked  her ;  and,  as  it  was,  it  instantly  arrested  her 
attention.  She  saw  her  dress  move  each  time  it  was  pulled. 
Then  she  asked  that  it  might  touch  me  three  times,  which  it  did 
instantly  and  quite  distinctly.  Then  I  put  on  my  knee  my  hand 
covered  with  a  handkerchief;''  (italics  ours)  "and,  at  my 
request,  it  immediately  touched  my  hand  through  the  handker- 
chief. Then  Mrs.  Owen  invited  it  to  touch  her  hand  which  she 
placed,  uncovered,  under  the  table;  upon  which  it  went  under 
one  of  the  flounces  of  her  dress  and  touched  her  hand  through 
the  silk;"  (italic  ours)  "6w<  did  not  touch  the  bare  hand.''  Oh, 
for  a  sudden  movement  of  somebody's  foot  just  then,  to  discover 
what  Mr.  Home's  pedal  extremities  were  about !  But  we  will 
say  for  him  that,  if  our  conjecture  be  correct,  he  showed  some 
delicacy  of  feeling,  perhaps  just  a  shade  of  prudence  also,  in 
refusing  to  touch  a  lady's  hand  with  his  uncovered  foot.* 

*We  append  an  extract  from  the  New  York  Worlds  which  speaks  fur 
itself: 

COMPARATIVE  JUGGLERY. 

The  performances  of  the  East  India  jugglers  exceed,  even  in  the  matter 
of  levitation,  anything  Home  can  do  as  a  medium.  There  is  an  account  of 
one  of  them  sitting  composedly  in  the  air,  six  feet  from  the  ground,  with  no 
apparent  support.  They  plant  a  seed,  make  it  sprout,  grow  into  a  plant  or 
tree,  blossom,  bear  fruit,  wither,  and  die,  all  within  an  hour.  Such  at 
least  are  the  appearances. 

The  following  amusing  parody  is  from  the  London  Punch  : 

HOME,    GREAT   HOME. 

(Respectfully  dedicated  to  all  admirers  of  the  mighty  medium.) 

Through  humbugs  and  fallacies,  though  we  may  roam. 

Be  they  never  so  artful,  there's  no  case  like  Home. 

With  a  lift  from  the  spirits  heUl  rise  in  the  air, 

(Though,  as  lights  are  put  out  first,  we  can't  see  him  there.) 

Home,  Home,  great  Home ! 
There's  no  case  like  Home  I 
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So  much  for  the  '^  manifestations  "  (and  foot  exhibitions  too) 
of  the  professional  mediums.  We  can  only  say,  that  if,  after 
reading  such  exposures  as  we  have  given  above  from  eye-witnesses, 
any  one  is  gullible  enough  to  ^'seek  unto  .  .  .  the  wizards,  that 
ipeep  and  that  mutter,"  he  is  born  to  illustrate  the  economical 
maxim:  "A  fool  and  his  money  are  easily  parted."  To  one 
ivho  has  read  of  the  almost  superhuman  acuteness  to  which  the 
senses  of  the  Indian  scout  are  brought  by  long  habits  of  concen- 
tration upon  a  few  points,  or  the  amazing  sharpness  of  an  ex- 
perienced pick-pocket,  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  art  of  the 
professional  medium.  By  means  of  a  few  indistinct  prints  upon 
the  hard  ground,  rendered  more  obscure  by  the  stiff  grass  which 
has  been  regaining  its  upright  position,  and  they  carrying  much 
of  the  indentation  with  it,  the  practised  eye  of  the  Indian  will 
tell  you  how  many  horses  have  passed  over  that  spot,  how  fast 
they  were  moving,  how  much  weight  they  carried,  and  how  long 
flince  the  "trail"  was  made.  We  have  read  what  seemed  a 
credible  account  of  an  expert  pick-pocket  amusing  a  city  mis- 
sionary, by  telling  with  almost  infallible  accuracy,  from  signs 
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Of  itself  his  accordeon  to  play  will  begin, 
'(If  you  won't  look  too  hard  at  the  works  hid  within) ; 
Spirit  hands  at  his  bidding  will  come,  touch,  and  go, 
'(But  you  musn't  look  under  the  table,  you  know.) 

Home,  Home,  great  Home, 
There's  no  case  like  Home  ! 

Spring  blinds  will  fly  up  or  run  down  at  his  word, 
(If  a  wire  has  been  previously  fixed  to  the  cord). 
He  can  make  tables  dance  and  bid  chairs  stand  on  end, 
*(But,  of  course,  it  must  be  in  the  house  of  a  friend). 

Home,  Home,  great  Home ! 
There's  no  case  like  Home  I 

The  spirits  to  him  (howe'er  others  may  hap), 

Have  proved  themselves  worth  something  more  than  a  rap ; 

And  a  new  age  of  miracles  people  may  mark, 

(If  they'll  only  consent  to  be  kept  in  the  dark). 

Home,  Home,  great  Home  ! 
There's  no  case  like  Home  ! 
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known  to  his  craft,  upon  what  part  of  his  person  each  of  the 
various  strangers  whom  they  met  carried  his  money.  The  anec- 
dote represented  him  as  "reformed/*  hut  it  may  be  he  knew  the 
missionary's  pockets  not  to  be  worth  picking.* 

Dr.  Vander  Weide,  in  the  Scientific  American^  and  the  London 
Quarterly  Review^  agree  in  scorning  the  pretensions  of  Spirit- 
ism, or  "the  Psychic  Force,"  to  he  anything  more  than  the  art 
of  a  conjuror,  or  the  tricks  of  a  legerdemain.  It  was  the  caustic 
criticisms  of  the  Reviewer  that  brought  out  Mr.  Sarjeant  Cox 
in  the  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Answer  of  Science  to  Spiritual- 
ism." Mr.  Cox  is,  we  suspect  from  what  the  Reviewer  says,  an 
eminent  lawyer  in  London,  and  his  treatise  impresses  us  favor- 
ably. He  contends  strenuously  for  the  existence  of  certain  phe- 
nomena which  demonstrate  the  reality  of  a  peculiar  force  connected 
with  the  human  system,  belonging  to  all  men,  but  in  its  ,more 
marked  developments  only  to  a  few,  denominated  "Psychics"  by 
Science,  and  "Mediums"  by  the  believers  in  Spiritism.  We 
heartily  commend  the  reading  of  this  pamphlet  to  any  one  inter- 
ested in  the  curious  facts  of  human  belief  connected  with  Spirit- 
ism. The  experiments  detailed  and  commented  upon  by  Mr. 
Cox,   were   not   conducted  by   the  agency  of   a  ''''professional 


*We  notice  that  several  of  our  authorities  recommend,  as  a  preparation 
for  determining  the  tricks  of  professional  mediums,  reading  the  accounts 
published  of  conjurors.  "The  Genial  Showman"  has  been  named  as  a 
suitable  and  entertaining  book.  The  London  Quarterly  mentions  the 
autobiography  or  "Robert  Houdin,  Ambassador,  Author,  and  Conjuror," 
(Paris,  1858).  Our  Reviewer  signalises  what  Houdin  terras  "Second 
Sight,"  which  was  performed  by  a  wonderful  system  of  secret  telegraphy 
between  lioudin  and  his  son,  so  that  one  could  convey  unobserved  to  the 
other  a  description  of  any  thing  which  he  happened  to  be  looking  at.  The 
labor  of  familiarising  themselves  perfectly  with  objects  most  likely  to  be 
used  in  their  exhibitions  was  prodigious — enough  to  have  secured  them  an 
honorable  position  in  a  more  praiseworthy  calling.  "  Among  the  objects 
with  which  they  acquainted  themselves,  were  the  coins  of  all  nations,  half- 
effaced  medals,  minerals,  precious  stones,  books  printed  in  various  lan- 
guages (both  living  and  dead) — including  Russian,  Turkish,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  even  Chinese — coats  of  arms,  surgical  and  philosophical  instruments, 
and  miscellaneous  curiosities,  ancient  and  modern."  His  manual  dexterity 
was  almost  beyond  belief. 
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expert''  at  all.     They  were  made  by  a  committee  of  gentlemen, 
all  of  them  of  high  position  in  their  vocations  and  in  society, 
says  Mr.  Cox,  appointed  by  the  "London  Dialectical  Society," 
to  test  the  reality  of  the  alleged  phenomena  of  Spiritism  and 
bring  in  a  report  to  the  society.     A  full  account  is  given  of  the 
method  pursued  by  this  committee,  including  their  report,  which 
claims  that   there  is  evidence  of  a  "Psychic  Force."     "When 
the  London  Dialectical  Society  resolved  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  examine  and  report  upon  the  pretensions  of  Spiritualism," 
says  Mr.  Cox,  "I  entered  upon  its  duties,  in  common  with  five- 
sixths  of  the  members  of  that  committee,  having  the  most  firm 
conviction  that  we  should  detect  a  fraud  or  dissipate  a  delusion. 
I  hoped  that  long  experience  in  the  work  of  sifting  and  weighing 
evidence,  and  resolving  what  does  or  does  not  constitute  proof  of 
asserted  facts,  would  enable  me  to  do  good  service  in  detecting 
imposture  and  its  contrivances.     And  such  were  the  aims  and 
expectations  of  the  great  majority  of  my  colleagues,  comprising 
men  of  various  pursuits  and  capacities,  ingenious  lawyers,  prac- 
tised scientists,  skilful  doctors,  authors,  artists,  and  shrewd  men 
of  business — all   of   them  persons   with   keen   senses,    proved 
powers  of  observation,  suspecting  and  looking  for  imposition, 
and,  therefore,  more  than   commonly  vigilant,  with  eye  and  ear, 
and  rigid  in  the  application  of  tests.     Before  we  commenced  to 
examine,  it  was  our  confident  belief  that  the  alleged  phenomena 
w^re:  1.  Self-delusion  by  the  spectator;  or,  2.  Imposture  by  the 
Psychic;  or,  3.  Involuntary  and  unconscious  muscular  action. 
With  our  minds  thus  prejudiced  against  the  reality  of  the  phe- 
nomena, we  proceeded  to  their  investigation." 

Excluding  professional  mediums  and  keeping  careful  notes  of 
their  proceedings  during  forty  meetings,  they  tried  carefully 
each  of  the  above  suppositions,  and  finally  reached  the  unani- 
mous conclusion,  that  there  were  phenomena  which  appear  to 
indicate  a  force  hitherto  unrecognised,  proceeding  from  the 
human  organisation.  The  supposition  of  fraud  was  in  a  great 
measure  eliminated  by  the  known  character  of  the  parties,  but 
great  care  was  taken  to  examine  all  the  furniture  used.  The 
first  "Psychic"   found  was  in  the  person   of  a  lady,  who   had 
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never  witnessed  performances  of  the  kind.     The  next  hypothesis 
(that  advocated  by  Faraday,  and  evidently  true  of  the  phenomena 
submitted  to  him,)  of  Unconscious  Muscular  Action,  was  carefully 
tested  and  finally  rejected.     The  crucial  test  applied  we  will 
give — "Lastly,  we  devised  a  test  which  conclusively  settled  the 
question  as  to  the  possible  agency  of  muscular  action,  conscious 
or  unconscious.     It  was  contrived  thus:  All  present  turned  the- 
backs  of  their  chairs  to  the  table,"  (a  heavy  dining-table),  '*and 
kneeling  upon  the  chairs,  placed  their  arms  upon  the  backs  of 
the  chairs,  their  hands  being  extended  above  the  table,  but  with- 
out the  possibility  of  contact  with  it.     The  chairs  were  first 
placed  six  inches  from  the  table,  with  which,  as  the  reader  will 
readily  understand,  neither  foot  nor  hand  nor  any  part  of  the 
person,  of  any  of  those  present,  could  possibly  come  into  con- 
tact unseen.     In  this  position  the  table  moved  eight  inches  over 
the  carpet  and  tilted  several  times.     The  chairs  were  then  with- 
drawn farther  from  the  table,  on  each  trial  to  an  increased  dis- 
tance, and  with  the  same  results.     At  the  distance  of  two  feet 
from  it  the  motions  were  continued,  with  but  slightly  diminished 
power.     I  must  repeat  that  this  was  tried  in  the  dining-rooms  of 
members,  some  of  them  in  my  own  house,  with  none  present  but 
the  committee  and  the  'Psychic'     The  experiments  of  motion 
without  control  were  repeated  many  times  at  different  meetings 
in  difilerent  houses,  and  with  the  same  results.     Thus  was  our 
third  and  last  explanatory  conjecture,  which  we  had  eagerly 
accepted  on  the  authority  of  Faraday,  completely  demolished  by 
the  facts,  and  we  were  compelled  reluctantly  to  the  conclusion, 
that  there  is  a  force  apparently  proceeding  from  the  human  or- 
ganisation, by  which  motion   is  produced  in   heavy  substances 
without  the  employment   of  any   muscular  force,   and  without 
contact  or  material  connection  of  any  kind  between  such  sub- 
stances and  the  body  of  any  person  present."     The  last  point 
we  do  not  consider  established.     There  was  physical  connection 
through   the   atmosphere    and   possibly    through    other   subtle 
media — such,   for  example,   as    those    "imponderables"    which 
become  the  media  of  the  powerable  undulations,  known   as  heat, 
light,  electricity,  etc. 
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The  Committee  reported  in  accordance  with  these  facts.     In 
another  part  of  the  pamphlet,   Mr.   Sarjeant  Cox  proceeds  to 
detail  subsequent  experiments  of  the  same  nature,  and  then  dis- 
cusses the  relative  strength  of  the  rival  theories  of  "Psychism,"  a 
purely  natural  force  with  its  accompanying  phenomena  of  mind 
and  of  matter,  and  "Spiritism,"  which  brings  in  the  agency  of 
disembodied   human    spirits.     This   discussion    he   presents   in 
twenty-three  propositions  clear  enough,  it  seems  to  us,  to  carry 
the  conviction  to  any  reasoning  mind,  that  the  only  intelligence 
manifested  is  the  embodied  mind  of  man.     A  few  of  these  we 
shall  give,  but  their  combined  force  is  best  seen  by  reading  them 
connectedly.    "  Prop.  XL  The  condition  of  the  Psychic  is  found 
largely  to  affect  the  exhibition   of  the  force.     Its  presence  and 
power  are  dependent  upon  the  state  of  mind  and  of  body  in  the 
Psychic,  and  vary  from  time  to   time  with  that  state.     Often  a 
headache  will  destroy  it;  a  cup  of  tea  that  revives  the  nerve- 
energy,  revives  also  the  Psychic  Force.     The  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere visibly  influences  it,   etc.    XIII.     The   communications 
made  by  the  intelligence,  that  undoubtedly  often  directs  the  force, 
are  characteristic  of  the  Psychic;  as  he  is,  so  they  are.     The 
language,  and  even  spelling,  are  such   as  he  uses ;  the  ideas  are 
such  as  he  would  be  likely  to  possess — neither  better  nor  worse. 
If  he  were  to  communicate  avowedly  with  his  own  bodily  organs, 
it  would  be  done  in  precisely  the  same  manner.     Thus  the  com- 
munications in  the  presence  of  an  English  Pyschic,  are  in  English 
phrase ;  of  a  Scotch  Psychic,  in  Scotticisms ;  of  a  provincial,  in  his 
own  provincialisms;  of  a  Frenchman,  in  French.    The  ideas  con- 
veyed are  those  of  the  Psychic.     If  he  is  intellectual,  so  are  the 
communications.     If  vulgar  or  uneducated,  so  are  they.     Their 
religious  tone  varies   with  the  faith  of  the   Psychic.     In   the 
presence  of  a  Methodist  Psychic,  the  communications  are  Metho- 
distical;  of   a   Roman   Catholic,   decidedly   Papistical;   with  a 
Unitarian,  free-thinking  views  prevail.     If  the  Psychic  cannot 
spell,    the   communications   are  faulty   in  the  spelling;  if  the 
Psychic  is  ignorant  of  grammar,  the  defect  is  seen  in  the  sen- 
tences spelled  by  the  Force.     If  the  Psychic  is  ill-informed  on 
matters  of  fact,  as  in  science  and  such  like,  the  alleged  spirit 
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never  witnessed  performances  of  the  kind.  The  next  hypothesis 
(that  advocated  by  Faraday,  and  evidently  true  of  the  phenomena 
submitted  to  him,)  of  Unconscious  Muscular  Action,  was  carefully 
tested  and  finally  rejected.  The  crucial  test  applied  we  will 
give — "Lastly,  we  devised  a  test  which  conclusively  settled  the 
question  as  to  the  possible  agency  of  muscular  action,  conscious 
or  unconscious.  It  was  contrived  thus:  All  present  turned  the 
backs  of  their  chairs  to  the  table,"  (a  heavy  dining-table),  "and 
kneeling  upon  the  chairs,  placed  their  arms  upon  the  backs  of 
the  chairs,  their  hands  being  extended  above  the  table,  but  with- 
out the  possibility  of  contact  with  it.  The  chairs  were  first 
placed  six  inches  from  the  table,  with  which,  as  the  reader  will 
readily  understand,  neither  foot  nor  hand  nor  any  part  of  the 
person,  of  any  of  those  present,  could  possibly  come  into  con- 
tact unseen.  In  this  position  the  table  moved  eight  inches  over 
the  carpet  and  tilted  several  times.  The  chairs  were  then  with- 
drawn farther  from  the  table,  on  each  trial  to  an  increased  dis- 
tance, and  with  the  same  results.  At  the  distance  of  two  feet 
from  it  the  motions  were  continued,  with  but  slightly  diminished 
power.  I  must  repeat  that  this  was  tried  in  the  dining-rooms  of 
members,  some  of  them  in  my  own  house,  with  none  present  but 
the  committee  and  the  *  Psychic'  The  experiments  of  motion 
without  control  were  repeated  many  times  at  different  meetings 
in  different  houses,  and  with  the  same  results.  Thus  was  our 
third  and  last  explanatory  conjecture,  which  we  had  eagerly 
accepted  on  the  authority  of  Faraday,  completely  demolished  by 
the  facts,  and  we  were  compelled  reluctantly  to  the  conclusion, 
that  there  is  a  force  apparently  proceeding  from  the  human  or- 
ganisation, by  which  motion  is  produced  in  heavy  substances 
without  the  employment  of  any  muscular  force,  and  without 
contact  or  material  connection  of  any  kind  between  such  sub- 
stances and  the  body  of  any  person  present."  The  last  point 
we  do  not  consider  established.  There  was  physical  connection 
through  the  atmosphere  and  possibly  through  other  subtle 
media — such,  for  example,  as  those  "imponderables"  which 
become  the  media  of  the  powerable  undulations,  known  as  heat,, 
light,  electricity,  etc. 
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The  Committee  reported  in  accordance  with  these  facts.     In 
another  part  of  the  pamphlet,   Mr.   Sarjeant  Cox  proceeds  to 
detail  subsequent  experiments  of  the  same  nature,  and  then  dis- 
cusses the  relative  strength  of  the  rival  theories  of  "Psychism,"  a 
purely  natural  force  with  its  accompanying  phenomena  of  mind 
and  of  matter,  and  "  Spiritism,"  which  brings  in  the  agency  of 
disembodied   human   spirits.     This    discussion    he   presents   in 
twenty-three  propositions  clear  enough,  it  seems  to  us,  to  carry 
the  conviction  to  any  reasoning  mind,  that  the  only  intelligence 
manifested  is  the  embodied  mind  of  man.     A  few  of  these  we 
shall  give,  but  their  combined  force  is  best  seen  by  reading  them 
connectedly.    "Prop.  XI.  The  condition  of  the  Psychic  is  found 
largely  to  affect  the  exhibition  of  the  forc«.     Its  presence  and 
power  are  dependent  upon  the  state  of  mind  and  of  body  in  the 
Psychic,  and  vary  from  time  to   time  with  that  state.     Often  a 
headache  will   destroy  it;  a  cup  of  tea  that  revives  the  nerve- 
energy,  revives  also  the  Psychic  Force.     The  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere visibly  influences   it,    etc.    XIII.     The    communications 
made  by  the  intelligence,  that  undoubtedly  often  directs  the  force, 
are  characteristic   of  the  Psychic;  as  he  is,  so  they  are.     The 
language,  and  even  spelling,  are  such  as  he  uses;  the  ideas  are 
such  as  he  would  be  likely  to  possess — neither  better  nor  worse. 
If  he  were  to  communicate  avowedly  with  his  own  bodily  organs, 
it  would  be  done  in  precisely  the  same  manner.     Thus  the  com- 
munications in  the  presence  of  an  English  Pyschic,  are  in  English 
phrase;  of  a  Scotch  Psychic,  in  Scotticisms;  of  a  provincial,  in  his 
own  provincialisms;  of.  a  Frenchman,  in  French.    The  ideas  con- 
veyed are  those  of  the  Psychic.     If  he  is  intellectual,  so  are  the 
communications.     If  vulgar  or  uneducated,  so  are  they.     Their 
religious   tone  varies  with   the   faith  of  the  Psychic.     In  the 
presence  of  a  Methodist  Psychic,  the  communications  are  Metho- 
distical;  of   a  Roman   Catholic,  decidedly   Papistical;  with  a 
Unitarian,  free-thinking  views  prevail.     If  the  Psychic  cannot 
spell,    the   communications    are  faulty    in   the  spelHng;  if  the 
Psychic  is  ignorant  of  grammar,  the  defect  is  seen  in  the  sen- 
tences spelled  by  the  Force.     If  the  Psychic  is  ill-informed  on 
matters  of  fact,  as  in  science  and  such  like,  the  alleged  spirit 
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messages  exhibit  the  same  errors,  and  if  the  communication  has 
relation  to  a  future  state,  the  descriptions  given  of  that  sphere  of 
existence,  are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  notions  which  such  a 
person  as  the  Psychic  might  be  expected  to  entertain  of  it." 

These  views  fall  in  with  what  we  have  heard  from  trustworthy 
sources,  more  especially  from  experiments  made  with  the  instru- 
ment called  "Planchette."     We  cannot  by  them   explain  the 
messages  of  professional  mediums,  which  for  reasons  above  given 
seem  rather  to  belong  to  jugglery  and  sign-reading.     But  such 
•mental  manifestations  as  come  out  in  private  "circles,"  readily 
group  themselves  under  the  head  of   a  peculiar   state  of  the 
medium's  mind.     The   obvious  difficulty   that   the  Medium  or 
Psychic  is  not  conscious  of  thinking  out  the  replies  made,  is  only 
apparent.     It  is  a  case  of  what  Dr.  Carpenter  terms  *'  uncon- 
scious cerebration."    The  term  is  not  entirely  free  from  objection, 
and  we  prefer  "An  abnormal  condition  of  the  mind."     Physiolo- 
gists say  that  a  partial  congestion  of  the  brain  produces  or  ac- 
companies such  mental  states.    Certain  constitutions  are  specially 
prone  to  these  abnormal  conditions,  just  as  some  possess  marvel- 
lous facility  for  dislocating  at   will  certain  joints  of  the  body. 
This  places  Psychism  on  a  level  with  Somnambulism  or  Clair- 
voyance, and  Mesmerism,  which  is  a  state  of  sleep-walking  arti- 
ficially produced  for  the  purpose  of  Mesmeric  exhibition.     The 
startling  details  of  these  somnambulic  states  may  be  found  in 
Sir  W.   Hamilton's  Lectures  on  Metaphysics  (Lect.  XVIII.), 
•and  in  Professor  Porter's  able  work,   "The  Human  Intellect," 
page  33-3  et  seq.,  more  fully.     These  standard  authors  being 
accessible  to  all,  precludes  the  necessity   for  giving  extracts. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  none  of  the  established    phenomena  of 
Spiritism,  which  are  not  the  result  of  professional   dexterity, 
exceed  the  case  of  the  German  servant  girl  recorded  by  Hamil- 
ton.    And,  in  particular,  these  cases  help  us  to  understand  what 
is  the  explanation  of  those  instances  in    which  the   medium  is 
astonished  at  the  revelations  made  by  "Planchette,"  or  the  table- 
tipping.     The  mind  in  its  abnormal  state  is  excited  to  unwonted 
exertion,  and  being  concentrated  upon  a  single  point  its  work- 
ings surpass  its  normal  power.     The  same  feature  is  common  to 
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insanity,  to  somnambulism,  both  natural  and  artificial,  and  to 
ordinary  dreaming,  but  in  a  less  degree.  And  this  leads  us  in 
the  last  place  to  remark  that,  taking  Mr.  Cox's  experiments  as 
stated  by  him,  they  would  locate,  so  to  speak,  the  phenomena  of 
Psychism  in  the  Debatable  Region,  along  with  those  of  sleep- 
walking, somewhere  between  ordinary  dreaming  and  insanity. 
The  great  authorities  above  cited  point  out  the  fact  that  normal 
consciousness  is,  as  it  were,  separated  from  the  clairvoyant  or 
Mesmeric  state  by  an  opaque  and  impassible  wall — the  life  of 
the  man  is  bisected,  to  borrow  the  mathematical  term,  and 
between  the  two  parts  so  divided  there  is  no  communication.  He 
thinks  one  set  of  thoughts  in  one  state,  and  another  set  in  the 
other  state,  and  is  almost  like  two  persons.  This  is  most  per- 
fectly realised  in  the  insane,  but  it  also  appears  in  sleep-walking,, 
and  more  feebly  in  dreams.  The  London  Quarterly  Review, 
page  171,  furnishes  just  such  a  case.  At  a  private  "circle,"  the 
spirit  of  Edward  Young,  the  devout  poet,  had  been  called  up — 
*' Are  you  Edward  Young,  the  poet  ?"  "Yes."  "If  you  are, 
repeat  a  line  of  your  poems."  He  repeated,  "Man  was  not 
made  to  question,  but  adore."  "Is  that  in  your  *  Night- 
Thoughts?'  "No."  "Where  is  it  then?"  The  reply  was, 
"JOB."  None  present  knew  the  meaning,  not  being  familiar 
with  his  poems.  A  gentleman  purchased  Young's  Poems,  (he 
was  the  medium,  it  would  seem),  and  sure  enough,  found  a  para- 
phrase of  Job,  the  last  line  of  which  was  the  quotation  above 
given.  How  did  it  come  to  pass?  The  question  was  soon 
solved.  lie  found  out  that  he  had  Young's  Poems  in  the  house, 
and  had  read  them  so  long  ago,  that  he  had  forgotten  it  at  the 
time.  But  examination  convinced  him  that  the  line  was  a  latent 
memory  revived  by  the  exercise  of  table-tipping,  through  the 
concentration  of  thought,  and  by  a  curiously  obscure  process.* 

f  Friends  have  told  us  of  the  strange  symptoms  accompanying  the  use  of 
"Planchette,"  even  when  there  was  no  belief  in  the  presence  of  spirits. 
One,  a  lady  of  fine  intelligence  was  disordered  in' mind  and  body  for  two  or 
three  days.  Another,  one  of  the  strongest  men,  mentally  and  physically,  of 
our  acquaintance,  felt  uneasy  sensations  about  the  head  as  if  the  brain  were 
affected.    This  is  easily  coujpfehended  upon  the  physiological  doctrine  of 
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Suffer  us  to  repeat,  that,  as  the  friend  of  Christianity,  and  a 
firm  believer  in  the  Bible,  we  do  not  care  a  button  which  one  of 
these  explanations,  if  any,  prevails.  If  with  Faraday  and  the 
Reviewer,  it  be  proven  that  all  the  alleged  phenomena  (except 
professional  dexterity)  be  explained  as  ^'  Unconscious  Muscular 
Action" — very  well.  If  with  Messrs.  Crookes  &  Cox  the 
"Psychic  Force"  theory  prevail — very  well.  Or  if  with  the 
Spiritists  we  should  be  driven  by  stubborn  facts  from  natural 
law  to  unembodied  spirits — if,  farther,  the  prior  supposition  of 
demon-spirits  be  proven  untenable — in  both  of  which  the  Spirit- 
ists have  hitherto  failed  utterly,  we  think, — very  well.  What  are 
these  to  Christianity,  so  long  as  reason  teaches  us  that  between 
the  alleged  phenomena  of  Spiritism,  and  the  miraculous  creden- 
tials of  Christianity,  there  is  no  sort  of  parallel  ?  Is  any  cham- 
pion of  the  ghost-religion  found,  who  seriously  proposes  to  bring 
the  case  for  arbitration  before  the  bar  of  impartial  reason  ?  He 
is  most  heartily  welcome  to  do  so.  ''Truth's  like  a  ^orch — the 
more  it's  shook,  it  shines."  That  man  must  have  a  slender  ac- 
quaintance with  the  history  of  Christianity,  its  conflicts  and 
triumphs,  who  dreads  the  issue.  Will  the  champion  of  Spiritism 
desire  to  compare  its  physical  phenomena— the  tapping  of  walls 
and  ceilings,  the  tipping  of  tables,  obscure  sounds  and  sensations, 
with  the  miracles  by  which  Jehovah  humbled  the  pride  of  Egypt, 
clave  a  highway  through  the  sea,  and  led  more  than  two  millions 
of  men,  women  and  children,  with  cattle  and  baggage,  through 
the  pathless  desert  to  Canaan  ?  Let  them  have  a  care,  lest,  like 
their  predecessors  the  Egyptian  magicians,  they  come  to  a  stop 
in  the  "matter  of  the  lice."  Do  the  advocates  of  Spiritism 
crave  to  measure  their  puny  claims,  of  the  "gift  of  healing," 
with  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles?  with  his 
healing  paralysis  and  leprosy  by  a  word  or  a  touch,  congenital 


a  "partial  congestiou  of  the  briia."  And  the  general  resemblances  <^f 
this  state  to  somnambulism,  hallucinatiou,  and  insanity,  serve  to  suggest, 
in  part  at  least,  why  dipping  iiito  Spiritism  is  so  productive  of  mental  dis- 
order. The  exhaustion  of  the  "Psychic,"  as  reported  by  Mr.  Cox,  points 
in  the  same  direction.  It  is  evidently  imprudent  for  highly  sensitive,  ner- 
vous temperaments  to  bo  subjected  to  the  trial. 
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blindness  and  insanity,  caused  by  evil  spirits,  on  the  instant;  and, 
greater  than  all,  towering  above  even  New  Testament  miracles, 
as  Mont  Blanc,  "the  Monarch  of  the  Alps,"  above  his  snow- 
crowned  brothers,  the  miracles  of  raising  the  dead,  culminating 
in  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  his  ascension  to  heaven  ? — let 
them  beware,  lest  like  the  seven  sons  of  one  Sceva,  a  Jew,  at 
Ephesus,  they  flee  away  naked  to  their  shame.  Would  they  am- 
bitiously make  comparison  of  the  wisdom  displayed  in  the  teach- 
ings of  Spiritism,  with  that  revealed  in  the  Bible?  We  dare 
them  to  do  it.  God  shall  frustrate  the  tokens  of  the  liars,  and 
make  the  diviners  mad,  turning  their  wisdom  into  foolishness. 
We  point  to  that  unparalleled  record,  standing  out  as  a  tall 
Pharos,  amid  a  dark  and  tempestuous  sea — revealing  the  God  of 
Moses  as  compared  with  the  Pantheistic  idolatry,  grovelling  and 
bestial,  of  his  native  country,  Egypt — the  pure  and  holy  worship 
maintained,  despite  frequent  apostacies  in  Israel,  while  their 
kinsmen,  the  Edomites,  the  Syrians,  and  the  Arabians  were  gross 
idolators.  We  point  to  the  calm  wisdom  of  Jesus  and  his  apos- 
tles, pure,  elevating,  fathomless,  and  then  call  for  the  wisdom  of 
Spiritism.  What  is  it?  The  overwhelmingly  important  an- 
nouncement of  the  date  of  one's  birth  and  death  already  known 
to  all  whom  it  concerns ;  or  milk  and  water  speculations,  full  of 
mediaeval  superstitions  and  metaphysical  nonsense  about  the 
"spiritual  body,"  the  spirit  world  and  its  inhabitants;  or  else, 
the  ravings  of  insane  Free-loveism,  Fourierism,  and  Commun- 
ism. And  these  offences  against  common-sense  and  decency 
perpetrated  by  journals,  such  as  the  Banner  of  Lights  the  ac- 
knowledged organs  of  Spiritism.""  By  all  means  let  this  new 
champion  of  Spiritism  make  his  ddbfit.  Let  this  new  "Knight 
of  La  Mancha"  ride  fOKth  armed,  cap-a-pie,  in  the  defence  of 
Spiritism,  and  then  we  shall  wish  for  another  personage,  a  second 
Cervantes  to  sing  in  fitting  strains  the  more  than  Quixotic  ad- 
ventures of  this  gallant  chevalier.  Only  let  him  get  up  some- 
thing new  in  the  shape  of  a  book,  for  we  are  weary,  ad  nauseam^ 

*We  cannot  lay  our  hands  just  now  upon  some  choice  specimens  of  this 
sort  from  blaspheming  men,  and  from  women  devoid  of  shame,  quoted 
from  the  Banner  of  Light  in  '*Credo,"  with  editorial  endorsements, 
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of  the  rehashes  given  by  strolling  preachers  of  the  new  doctrine, 
of  the  stale  crumbs  which  fall  from  the  more  opulent  tables  of 
'  the  old-fashioned  infidels — Hume,  Voltaire,  and  Tom  Paine — for 
which  they  forget  to  give  credit.  Let  him  produce  one  book  or 
one  chapter  of  a  book  which  thinking  men  shall  not  despise,  and 
we  promise  a  fair  field  and  fighting  to  his  heart's  content. 

To  our  brethren  in  the  ministry  we  add  a  humble  suggestion. 
Wherever  this  baleful  superstitution  appears,  like  scribes  well 
instructed  in  the  kingdom,  let  us  bring  forth  from  the  treasury 
some  of  the  safe  old  doctrines  provided  by  divine  mercy  es- 
pecially to  meet  the  cravings  of  man's  soul.  We  may  not 
change  one  syllable  of  what  God  has  spoken  upon  peril  of 
our  salvation.  For  the  love  of  men,  as  well  as  for  the  fear  of 
God,  we  will  preach  this  Gospel  as  we  have  received  it  from 
faithful  witnesses.  Not  a  jot  nor  tittle  will  we  abate  of  it  at 
the  demand  of  infidel  Scientists,  or  of  infidel  religionists.  But 
we  may  take  hints  from  the  leadings  of  Providence  as  to  what 
particular  doctrines  are  needed  at  this  or  that  time — not  to  be 
distorted  from  their  proper  connections  and  proportions,  but  pre- 
sented soberly  as  the  Scripture  supplies  them,  free  from  new- 
fangled metaphysics,  or  scientific  crotchets  of  our  own.  Science 
may  do  a  negative  work  of  great  value  in  lopping  ofi*  the 
excrescences  of  foreign  superstitions;  but  science,  with  her 
formuUig,  her  balances,  her  microscope,  telescope,  and  spectro- 
scope, cannot  do  the  positive  work  of  relieving  man's  conscience 
of  its  burden  of  sin,  or  revealing  to  him  the  better  land,  where 
"  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes ;  and  there 
shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither 
shall  there  be  any  more  pain;  for  the  former  things  are  passed 
away."  Let  us  tell  these  longing  hearts  of  the  great  Here- 
after revealed  in  Scripture — of  the  spirit-world,  with  its  good 
angels,  its  demons,  its  disembodied  souls,  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  the  last  judgment,  and  the  lifp  everlasting.  "Comfort 
ye  one  another  with  these  words." 
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The  Old  Catholic  Church;  or,  The  History,  Doctrine.,  Worship 
and  Polity  of  the  Christians,  traced  from  the  Apostolic  Age 
to  the  Estahlishment  of  the  Pope  as  a  Temporal  Sovereign, 
A,  D.  755.  By  W.  I).  Killen,  D.  D.  Edinburgh :  T.  &  T. 
Clark,  3S  George  Street.    1871.    Pp.  411.    8vo. 

This  work  is  in  continuation  of  Professor  Killen'a  book  on 
"The  Ancient  Church,"  which  is  already  so  favorably  known  to 
Presbyterians  in  this  country.  It  is  divided  into  two  portions  or 
periods.  In  the  first,  which  runs  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the 
conversion  of  Constantino,  Dr.  Killen  presents  us,  in  three  sec- 
tions, comprising  ten  chapters,  a  brief  but  comprehensive  sketch 
of  the  History  of  the  Church,  of  her  Doctrine,  and  of  her 
Worship  and  Constitution,  during  the  three  centuries  which  pre- 
ceded the  Council  of  Nice.  The  second  period  runs  from  the 
conversion  of  Constantino  to  the  establishment  of  the  Pope's 
temporal  power.  This  period  is  treated  in  five  sections.  The 
first  discusses,  in  six  chapters,  the  general  History  of  the  Church 
during  this  time,  the  second  treats,  in  five  chapters,  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Church;  the  third  gives  us  four  chapters  on  the 
Worship  and  Constitution  of  the  Church ;  the  fourth  discusses, 
in  four  chapters,  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland;  and  the  fifth  comprises  five  chapters  on  the  Progress  of 
the  Popedom. 

Amongst  these  numerous  disquisitions,  whicli  are  all  learned 
and  able,  we  were  especially  entertained  and  instructed  with 
those  on  the  Conversion  of  Constantine  (pp.  GO-73);  on  the 
Ecclesiastical  Writers  of  the  Fourth  Century  (pp.  82-100);  on 
Monachism  (pp.  100-112);  on  Mohammedanism  (pp.  129-149); 
on  the  Arian  and  Pelagian  Controversies  (pp.  105-193);  on  the 
General  Councils  (pp.  252-266) ;  on  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (pp.  267-384) ;  and  on  the  Pror 
gress  of  the  Popedom  (pp.  335-394), 
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In  the  last  named,  the  author  has  occasion  to  present  his 
views  of  the  character  of  Gregory  the  Great,  and  they  are  mttch 
more  unfavorable  than  we  have  been  accustbined  to  take.  But 
we  have  not  room  to  ofter,  in  detail,  our  objections  to  Dr. 
Killen's  estimate  of  this  truly  great,  and  we  hope,  good  man. 

The  history  of  St.  Patrick  is  written  in  considerable  fulness, 
as  well  as  that  of  Columbkille. 

This  interesting  and  most  valuable  volume  is  enriched  with 
many  notes  which  are  pertinent  and  instructive. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  the  venerable  Professor's  life  may  be 
spared,  for  him  to  bring  down  his  researches  in  another  volume 
to  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 


The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Hades,  comprising  an  Enquiry  into 
the  State  of  the  Righteous  and  Wicked  Bead,  between  Death 
and  the  General  Judgment,  and  demonstrating  from  the  Bible 
that  the  Atonement  was  neither  made  on  the  Cross,  nor  yet  in 
this  World.  By  the  Rev.  George  Bartle,  D.  D,,  Principal 
of  Walton  College,  Liverpool.  E/jtimrf  rw:  ypmjiar,  John  v.  39. 
London:  Longmans,  Green,  Reader  &  Dyer.  1869.  Pp.240. 
12mo. 


Dr.  Bartle  is  the  author  of  sundry  educational  works,  and 
appears  to  be  a  teacher  of  eminence  in  England.  The  object  of 
the  book  before  us  is  to  maintain  and  defend  the  doctrine  held 
by  many  in  the  Church  of  England,  that  disembodied  spirits 
enter  Hades  at  death  and  there  dwell  till  the  resurrection  morn- 
ing ;  that  Hades  is  divided  into  two  compartments,  one  for  the 
righteous  and  the  other  for  the  wicked;  and  that  our  perfect 
consummation  both  in  body  and  soul  will  be  at  the  judgment-day. 
Dr.  Bartle  has  his  own  interpretation  of  1  Peter  iii.  19,  according  to 
which  Christ  went  down  to  Hades,  not  to  preach  to  the  dead,  but 
to  suffer  there  the  pains  of  hell,  so  that  his  Atonement  was  not 
completed  upon  the  cross.  We  are  not  much  impressed  with  his 
own  ability  or  the  force  of  his  argument. 

Presbyterians  have  not  generally  been  deeply  or  strongly  ex- 
ercised on  the  doctrine  of  Hades.  Yet*  the  question,  Whither 
went  the  human  spirit  of  the  Saviour,  during  the  interval  betwixt 
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his  death  and  resurrection  ?  has  recently  been  awakening  lively 
interest  and  discussion,  as  well  in  Scotland  as  in  England.  A 
very  able  and  thorough  review  of  the  whole  subject  is  begun  by 
the  Rev.  S.  D.  Salmond  in  the  July  Number  of  the  J^ritish  and 
Foreign  Evangelical  Review^  under  the  title  of  The  Dogma  of 
the  Triduum,  or  Christ's  three  days'  presence  among  the  De- 
parted. We  have  read  the  first  part  with  great  profit,  and  await 
the  remainder  with  impatience. 


y 


Christian  Theology  and  Modern  Scepticism.  By  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  K.  G.  "Recte  enim  Veritas  filia  temporis  dicitur 
non  auctoritatis."  Nov.  Org.  Lib.  I.  London  :  James  Bain, 
No.  1  Haymarket.    1872.    Pp.180.    12mo. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  is  an  unsuc- 
cessful politician  and  a  disappointed  man.  A  liberal  in  English 
politics,  he  is  a  freethinker  in  religion.  It  would  not  do,  in  our 
polite  times,  to  call  him  an  infidel — but  the  avowed  object  of  his 
little  work  is  to  convict  the  Christian  writings  of  mutual  contra- 
dictions, and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  proclaim,  that  ^^  the  search 
of  the  Scriptures  has  impaired  the  authority  of  Scripture."  He 
boasts  that  "  Scepticism  has  been  naturalised  in  modern  society, 
and  will  not  be  repressed  by  denunciations  against  infidelity,  or 
by  the  lamentations  of  sentimental  piety."  The  book  consists  of 
thirty-nine  short  chapters.  We  open  the  first,  and  find  it  embodies 
a  feeble  eff'ort  to  ridicule  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  agency 
of  evil  spirits.  The  second  chapter  is  an  effort  to  persuade  the 
reader  that  everything  which  is  supernatural  in  the  sacred  rec- 
ords must  be  set  aside  as  '^unhistorical,  though  sacred,  recitals, 
typical  of  divine  truth"— 'and  the  author  ventures  to  plead  even 
Luther  and  Calvin  for  setting  aside  all  such  matters  as  de- 
lusions. The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  attempts 
to  array  one  part  of  the  Scriptures  against  another.  Whoever 
wishes  to  see  how  a  rather  ingenious,  but  conceited,  shallow,  prag- 
matical writer,  would  assail  the  eternal  foundations  of  the 
Christian  faith,  may  do  well  to  look  into  the  Duke  of  Somerset's 
book. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

MINISTERIAL  TRAINING.* 

.■-■■/ 
The  question  discussed  in  this  article  is  not  a  settled  one.     As 

a  denomination,  it  is  true,  we  have  attained  a  standard  of  opinion 
and  practice,  at  least  as  nearly  definite,  intelligible,  and  accept- 
able to  ourselves,  as  any  other  branch  of  the  visible  Church. 
Yet  it  is  not  with  us  out  of  the  arena  of  discussion,  and  we  may 

*Thi8  article  had  its  origin  in  the  one  published  by  the  author  in  this 
Review  in  Oct.,  1871.  In  that  article,  which  was  on  the  Practical  Efficiency 
of  our  Church,  it  was  intimated  that  our  efficiency  might  be  increased  by  a 
modification  of  the  method  pursued  by  us,  in  the  training  of  candidates  for 
the  gospel  ministry  This  was  stated  for  the  reflection  of  those  concerned, 
and  not  for  discussion  at  the  time ;  it  was  intentionally  left  for  elaboration 
in  a  separate  article,  if  any  one  should  feel  inclined  to  take  it  up.  There 
were  some  strictures,  however,  submitted  by  the  editors  in  a  foot-note  ac- 
companying that  article,  which  placed  the  views  of  the  author  in  a  false 
light,  and.  were  calculated  to  darken  the  subject  itself.  To  correct  such 
misapprehensions,  an  explanatory  and  supplementary  note  was  forwarded 
for  the  following  number  of  the  Revieio.  This  note  was  returned,  with  the 
request  that  it  should  be  enlarged  to  the  dimensions  of  a  separate  article. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  following  article  has  been  prepared  on  a 
subject,  which  we  have  felt  disposed  to  leave  with  those  of  larger  experi- 
ence, and  who  are  more  directly  concerned  in  the  subiect  discussed. 
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say  of  controversy.  It  has  been  approached  and  discussed  with 
more  or  less  fulness  in  the  religious  press  at  intervals  for  the 
last  several  years;  it  has  been  discussed  in  some  of  the  Presby- 
teries, and  the  Assembly  itself  was  overtured  on  the  subject  at 
its  last  session.  It  is  not  with  the  design  therefore  of  raising  » 
new  question,  nor  of  becoming  party  to  a  useless  discussion,  that 
we  approach  it.  Nor  is  it  with  any  apprehension  that  it  is  likely 
to  become  a  vexatious  question  in  our  Communion.  If  not  alto- 
gether agreed,  in  the  principles  of  our  system,  we  are  sufficiently 
agreed  to  prevent  any  decided  dissension.  And  yet  there  is  evi- 
dence of  a  state  of  mind  not  altogether  satisfied  with  our  system, 
at  least  as  practised,  which  should  receive  consideration,  that  as 
far  as  possible  we  may  be  of  one  mind  and  one  accord  in  this 
important  matter. 

In  this  article  we  propose,  1st,  to  consider  the  subject  of  Min- 
isterial Training,  proper ;  and  then  to  inquire,  2dly,  to  whom 
this  matter  is  especially  committed  in  our  Form  of  Government ; 
and,  3dly,  what  is  the  province  of  our  Theological  schools  therein. 

I,  Ministerial  Training, 

Ministerial  Training  may  be  defined  as  that  course  of  prepa- 
ration for  the  gospel  ministry  determined  by  the  Church  for  its 
candidates,  by  which  the  scriptural  qualifications  for  this  sacred 
office  are  revealed  (if  existing),  and  are  developed  to  an  extent 
to  be  edifying,  at  least  to  some  part  of  the  visible  Church  of 
Christ.  It  is  true  in  the  highest  sense,  that  ministers  of  the 
gospel  are  the  gifts  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  Mediatorial  Head  and 
King  of  the  Church.  And  all  the  gifts  and  attainments  that  fit 
them  for  usefulness,  are  of  his  conferring,  and  become  effective 
by  his  grace.  By  his  power,  his  Word,  his  Spirit,  and  his  provi- 
dence, in  such  action  and  cooperation  as  he  pleases,  he  calls  and 
fits  every  true  minister  of  the  gospel  for  his  work.  The  Church, 
however,  as  his  appointed  and  visible  agent,  has  a  part,  and  a 
most  important  part  to  perform  in  this  matter.  God,  it  is  true, 
calls  whom  he  will  to  this  sacred  office,  and  by  the  method  of  his 
own  pleasure  prepares  them  for  it.  And  sometimes,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  sovereignty,  seems  to  dispense  to  a  good  degree  with 
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the  ordinary  means  of  preparation  for  it.  Yet  he  honors  his 
Church,  to  whom  he  has  committed  this  subject,  and  would  have 
us  clearly  understand  our  duty  and  province  therein.      ^'''*    • "  ' 

The  Church,  as  the  guardian  and  expounder  of  the  oracles  of 
God,  should  understand,  in  the  first  place,  what  qualifications 
are  needed  as  specified  in  God's  Word  for  the  proper  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  this  oflSce.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  manifestly 
the  province  of  the  Church  to  bring  these  qualifications  to  the 
mind  of  God's  people,  and  particularly  to  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  those  seeking  this  ofiice,  and  to  guide  and  aid  such  persons  in 
attaining  such  qualifications.  And,  in  the  third  place,  the 
Church,  as  guided  by  God's  Word,  is  the  judge  of  the  existence 
of  the  qualifications  for  the  gospel  ministry — in  other  words,  of 
a  call  to  the  ministry.  She  is  to  say  in  what  degree  and  relative 
proportion  they  must  exist  in  any  particular  case  to  constitute  a 
valid  and  satisfactory  call  to  the  ministry;  and,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  guided  by  the  Spirit  and  providence 
of  God  she  is  to  decide  the  question.  Under  the  second  of  these  di- 
visions of  the  duties  of  the  Church  we  place  the  subject  of  Min- 
isterial Training,  which  is  simply  the  Church  using  those  means 
that  are  calculated  to  reveal  and  develope  the  qualifications  for 
the  ministry  in  the  person  of  its  candidates. 

In  adopting,  or  \n  modifying  any  system  of  Ministerial  Train- 
ing, it  will  be  readily  seen  that  reference  must  be  had  directly  to 
the  qualifications  to  be  cultivated  and  attained  as'  necessary  to 
the  gospel  ministry.  This  is  the  end  in  view,  the  object  to  be 
attained,  and  of  course  the  means  must  be  adapted  thereto.  If 
there  is  not  a  correct  scriptural  knowledge  of  the  qualifications 
themselves,  there  will  not  be  adopted  of  course  such  means  and 
measures  as  are  adequate  and  appropriate  to  accomplish  the 
desired  end.  It  will  be  necessary  therefore  to  obtain  an  intelli- 
gent, correct  view  of  these  before  we  are  prepared  fb  say  what 
is  the  system  of  Ministerial  Training  best  calculated  to  secure 
them.  , 

The  qualifications  which  the  Scriptures  enumerate  as  neces- 
sary for  this  office,  will  be  found  to  be  enumerated,  particularly  in 
the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus.     As  here  specified,  they  may 
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be  stated  as  including  a  spiritual  and  saving  acquaintance  with 
the  gospel  salvation,  a  respectable  Christian  character,  a  blame- 
less life,  and  a  capacity  to  teach  the  truths  of  the  Christian 
religion.  These  embrace  directly  or  indirectly  all  the  natural 
and  spiritual  gifts  and  attainments  that  God  has  ordained  as  con- 
ditions of  preaching  the  everlasting  gospel.  These  we  will 
classify  into  the  spiritual^  intellectual  and  practical  qualifications 
for  the  gospel  ministry.  . 

By  spiritual  qualifications,  we  mean  such  an  acquaintance  with 
experimental  religion,  and  such  attainments  in  scriptural  and 
gracious  knowledge  as  will  render  the  party  a  safe  guide  and 
counsellor  in  practical  religion.  By  intellectual  qualifications, 
we  mean  such  mental  culture  and  furniture  as  will  enable  the 
candidate  to  edify  the  Church,  rightly  to  divide  the  truth  of  God, 
and  to  convince  gainsayers.  This  requires  a  good  and  sound 
mind,  with  a  .system  of  study  to  discipline  and  furnish  it.  By 
practical  qualifications,  we  mean  the  power  and  facility  to  use 
effectively  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  qualifications  which  are 
possessed.  All  qualifications  for  the  ministry  are  one  in  their 
design,  and  that  is  to  secure  eflSciency  in  calling  men  from  dark- 
ness to  light,  in  saving  their  souls  from  sin  and  death  through 
the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  of  course  there  must 
be  a  respectable  knowledge  of  human  character  and  the  power 
to  use  it,  as  a  condition  of  usefulness  in  the  gospel  ministry. 
This  classification  will  cover  the  scriptural  teachings  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  is  suflSciently  accurate  to  guide  us  in  the  discussion  of 
this  subject.  Let  us  inquire,  therefore,  to  what  degree  our 
system  of  Ministerial  Training  conforms  to  this  classification, 
and  to  what  extent  it  is  calculated  to  develope  and  attain  such 
qualifications  in  our  candidates. 

1.  The  spiritual  qualifications  for  the  gospel  ministry  we  place 
first.  We  do  this  intentionally.  We  should  ever  regard  it  as  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  as  an  invariable  requirement  of  those 
who  undertake  to  be  teachers  in  the  Church  of  God,  that  they 
should  themselves  have  a  personal  and  saving  knowledge  of  that 
salvation  they  proclaim  to  others.  And  not  only  this.  There 
should  be  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  gracious  truths  of  God, 
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and  of  the  methods  of  his  saving  and  spiritual  operations,  as  will 
qualify  them  to  counsel,  instruct  and  guide  men  in  the  way  of 
life.  Our  system  of  Ministerial  Training  should  be  such  as  to 
promote,  and  that  directly,  personal  holiness  and  gracious  know- 
ledge; as  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  minister  of  the 
gospel.  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord"  should  be  written  over  the  portals 
of  our  Theological  schools,  and  be  marked  and  honored  by  those 
who  induct  men  into  the  ministry,  and  by  those  who  are  to 
instruct  in  our  seminaries.  It  should  neither  be  supplanted,  or 
lowered  to  a  subordinate  place.  Without  this,  there  is  no  spiritual 
perception  and  realisation  of  the  truth  and  power  of  the  gospel; 
and  hence  no  witness  can  be  borne  to  its  saving  efficiency;  with- 
out this,  there  is  no  Christ-like  compassion  for  the  lost,  and  no 
personal  sympathy  in  the  spiritual  sorrows  and  joys  of  God's 
people;  without  this,  the  power  of  a  godly  life  to  enforce  the 
teachings  of  the  pulpit,  is  lost.  A  living,  healthy,  active  piety, 
and  this  combined  with  more  than  usual  attainments  in  gracious 
knowledge,  is  the  fundamental  qualification  for  the  gospel  min- 
istry. And  of  course  every  system  of  Ministerial  Training 
should  be  such  as  to  promote  personal  piety,  and  to  insure  a 
knowledge  of  practical  godliness. 

This  qualification  is  recognised  in  our  Standards  and  in  our 
practice.  There  ipust  be  an  assurance  given  in  the  very  com- 
mencement of  a  preparation  for  the  gospel  ministry,  and  as  a 
condition  essential  to  even  an  entrance  upon  such  a  course,  that 
there  is  a  personal  and  saving  knowledge  of  the  salvation  of  the 
gospel,  and  a  connection  with  the  visible  Church ;  the  kingdom 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  a  promise  of  respectable  attain- 
ments in  piety  and  knowledge.  This  is  the  design  of  the  require- 
ments which  the  Presbytery  makes  of  those  who  are  taken  under 
its  care.  It  must  be  satisfied  of  their  exemplary  piety.  And 
to  this  end  there  is  an  examination  of  the  candidate  as  to  his  ex- 
perimental acquaintance  with  religion,  and  as  to  his  motives  in 
entering  the  gospel  ministry.  And  on  this  subject  the  Presby- 
tery should  always  be  satisfied  before  encouraging  any  formal 
steps  tending  toward  the  ministry. 

To  what  extent  this  object,  the  cultivation  of  piety,  and  the 
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knowledge  of  experimental  religion,  is  definitely  sought  in  our 
method  of  Ministerial  Training,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire.  In 
the  pastoral  letter  to  the  churches  in  connection  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  first  Theological  school  in  America,  is  found  this 
clause:  "It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  never  cease  to  consider 
vital  and  experimental  religion  as  the  first  and  most  indispensa- 
ble qualification  for  the  gospel  ministry":  a  truth  which  should 
never  be  forgotten  by  the  Church.  Is  it  kept  distinctly  in  view 
in  the  plan  of  instruction  prescribed  for  our  Theological  Semina- 
ries, and  in  all  the  exercise^  connected  therewith  ?  Is  the  atmos- 
phere of  these  institutions  preeminently  one  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  piety  and  the  cultivation  of  personal  holiness  ?  Is 
the  chief  design  of  all  the  instruction  here  imparted,  to  make 
men  apt  in  dispensing  the  truth  and  grace  of  God  to  each  and 
every  necessity  of  man's  spiritual  nature? 

This  is  evidently  the  prime  requisite  to  eminent  usefulnessin 
the  service  of  Christ.  The  design  of  the  ministry  of  the  Word  is 
not  to  awaken,  to  interest,  and  to  develope  man's  intellectual,  but 
his  spiritual  nature  And  it  is  not  those  ministers  who  are  distin- 
guished for  ability,  t^o  much  as  those  eminent  in  godliness  and 
spirituality,  that  God  honors  in  leading  men  to.  holiness  and 
heaven.  We  do  not  disparage  the  former,  nor  mean  to  assert 
that  the  most  profound  intellect  is  necessarily  a  hindrance  to  the 
attainment  of  the  most  eminent  degrees  of  holiness.  But  we 
mean  to  say  that  personal  holiness  and  gracious  knowledge, 
which  involves  the  consecration  of  the  whole  man,  soul  and  body, 
to  this  ministering  and  heavenly  office,  is  the  chief  and  great 
requisite  for  attaining  its  end,  and  fulfilling  its  mission.  This 
should  be  distinctly  realised  and  definitely  sought  by  the  Church 
of  God  in  all  her  efforts  to  prepare  men  for  this  work.  And  no 
other  qualification  should  ever  be  sought  except  as  subordinate 
to  this  and  tributary  to  it;  otherwise  it  will  cease  to  yield  any 
fruit  in  the  legitimate  and  distinctive  design  of  this  office,  the 
conversion  of  the  ungodly,  and  the  edification  of  the  body  of 
Christ. 

2.  In  the  line  of  the  intellectual  qualifications,  as  we  have  clas- 
sified them,  has  arisen  most  of  the  discussion  to  which  we  have 
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alluded.  As  a  Protestant  denomination  we  may  say  without 
presumption,  that  we  have  above  all  others  most  assiduously 
guarded  the  entrance  to  the  gospel  ministry  from  the  intrusion  of 
ignorant  men,  and  have  attained  an  enviable  distinction  by  ex- 
«ilting  the  standard  of  intelligence  and  learning  for  this  impor- 
tant office.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  probability,  in  view  of  our 
past  history,  the  present  attitude  of  the  cause  of  education  in 
the  mind  of  the  public  at  large,  and  the  advance  made  in  this 
particular  by  other  evangelical  denominations  around  us,  that 
we  will  ever  fall  below  the  spirit  and  intent  of  our  Standards  on 
this  subject.  On  the  contrary,  the  question  has  been  raised, 
whether,  under  these  influences,  we  have  not  exalted  learning  as 
a  qualification  for  the  gospel  ministry  too  high. 

The  scriptural  authority  for  such  attainments  in  learning  as 
our  Book  requires,  is  found  in  such  passages  as  these:  "Apt  to 
teach,"  "able  to  teach  others  also,"  " by  sound  doctrine  to  exhort 
and  convince  gainsayers,"  etc.  These  passages  certainly  justify 
the  Church  in  demanding  of  those  who  seek  this  office,  mental 
endowments  and  furniture  which  will  render  them  acceptable,  and 
instructive  expounders  of  God's  Word,  and  enable  them  to  main- 
tain the  truth  against  those  who  oppose  it.  And  it  is  evidently 
to  carry  out  this  scriptural  position  and  injunction,  that  our  Form 
of  Government  has  undertaken  to  say  what  attainments  shall  be 
made,  and  what  trials  shall  be  sustained  to  satisfy  the  Church 
on  this  subject.  That  some  such  requisition  is  wise  and  neces- 
sary there  can  be  among  us  no  question ;  and  that  these  parts  of 
trial  and  attainments  in  learning  which  we  demand,  are  such  as 
will  be  calculated  to  do  this  all  will  agree.  The  question  is  as 
to  the  interpretation  and  intent  of  this  part  of  our  Book,  and 
what  liberty  is  granted  in  its  application. 

Learning  as  a  qualification  for  the  ministry  is  certainly  made 
in  our  Standards  very  prominent,  and  more  so  in  our  present 
system  of  ministerial  training.  And  whilst  it  is  not  exalted  too 
high  in  our  Constitution,  it  has  become  too  distinctive,  too  in- 
variable, and  is  made  relatively  too  prominent  in  our  practice,  as 
a  qualification  for  the  ministry.  It  was  evidently  the  design  of 
the  framers  of  our  system  to  furnish  the  Church  a  rule  by  which 
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we  might  understand  in  the  general  that  ministers  ought  to  be 
educated  as  distinguished  from  ignorant  men,  and  that  they  must 
in  addition  be  especially  proficient  in  those  branches  of  study 
essential  to  the  proper  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures;  by  which, 
of  course,  the  Church  should  be  satisfied  that  they  were  men  able 
to  impart  their  knowledge  to  others.  The  design  was  to  provide 
a  ministry  both  willing  and  able  to  fill  this  office  to  the  edi- 
fication of  the  Church,  and  to  the  credit  of  religion.  The  spe- 
cified conditions  were  made  and  they  should  be  construed  with 
reference  to  this,  the  manifest  intent  of  our  Standards.  And 
whilst  of  course  no  palpable  neglect  of  any  part  of  these  consti- 
tutional requirements  should  be  recognised,  there  should  not  be 
such  an  invariable  and  unyielding  adherence  to  every  part 
thereof  as  subordinates  the  spirit  and  intent  of  such  require- 
ments to  the  letter.  The  passages  of  Scripture  upon  which  our 
constitutional  provision  on  this  subject  is  based  are  evidently 
general  in  their  nature,  and  whilst  sufficiently  definite  to  guide 
the  Church,  and  to  secure  good  and  competent  men  in  the  min- 
istry, they  evidently  admit  of  some  liberty  in  the  application. 
And  in  the  interpretation  of  our  rules  on  this  subject,  we  should 
look  to  such  inspired  directions  as  support  them,  and  thence 
learn  their  proper  intent  and  purport.  We  should  never  construe 
our  formally  adopted  Standards  without  such  reference,  and  cer- 
tainly in  solving  any  question  thereon,  this  should  be  the  final 
appeal.  And  if  we  look  for  practical  examples  to  those  who  were 
inducted  into  the  ministry  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  dis- 
pensations, we  find  many  who  had  not  the  advantage  of  what  we 
term  a  liberal  education.  And  though  it  may  be  true  that  the 
special  communications  then  made  of  God  to  his  messengers,  may 
have  rendered  any  such  qualification  superfliuous  in  some  in- 
stances, there  was  evidently  room  for  the  use  of  those  acquire- 
ments,  and  that  preparation  which  we  no.w  demand.  In  the 
history  of  the  Church,  too,  there  have  been  in  every  age  ex- 
amples of  eminent  usefulness  and  devotion  in  the  gospel  ministry 
among  persons  who  were  not  possessed  of  great  intellectual  at- 
tainments, and  yet  men  the  validity  of  whose  call  to  the  ministry 
could  not  be  questioned.     Now  if  thia  be  true,  does  the  measure 
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of  learning  we  exact  exclude  any  from  the  ministry  whom  God  has 
called  ?  Certainly  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  we  should 
place  ourselves  in  such  an  attitude.  For  whilst  the  entrance 
way  to  this  sacred  and  responsible  office  should  never  be  made 
such  as  to  encourage  slothfulness  and  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  seeking  it,  never  certainly  should  it  be  so  exacting 
as  to  exclude  humble  and  good  men  who  may  become  edifying 
to  God's  people,  and  instrumental  in  leading  souls  to  Christ. 
We  know  that  the  attainments  of  those  who  teach  must  excel 
those  of  the  taught,  at  least  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  in 
which  instruction  is  proposed  to  be  given;  and  we  readily  see 
that  attainments  in  any  department  of  learning  will  contribute 
to  excellence  in  an  instructor.  It  is  necessary  of  course  that  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  have  that  amount  of  natural  capacity,  and 
those  attainments  of  knowledge  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  a  just  and  intelligible  exposition  of  them, 
that  will  render  him  a  good  minister  of  the  Word,  rightly 
dividing  the  truth.  And  a  liberal  education  is  certainly  of  great 
value  in  any  calling,  especially  valuable  in  the  learned  profes- 
sions; and  most  assuredly,  wherever  circumstances  will  admit  of 
it,  those  who  fill  the  office  of  the  ministry  should  bring  all  its 
worth  and  power  to  bear  to  secure  abundant  fruitfulness  therein. 
And  yet  there  are  many  places  in  the  world  in  which  eminent 
attainments  in  learning  are  not  necessary,  and  many  men  who 
never  can  attain  them,  and  nevertheless  can  be  very  useful  in 
the  ministry.  We  are  not  in  the  habit,  for  instance,  of  demand- 
ing exact  compliance  with  our  rules  in  this  respect,  from  the^ 
heathen  natives  who  seek  this  office.  Such  attainments  in  grace- 
and  in  knowledge  as,  coupled  with  good  sense  and  a  sound  mind, 
lead  to  the  hope  of  usefulness  in  the  ministry  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired. 

The  conclusion  we  wish  to  reach  on  this  subject,  as  that  justified 
and  supported  by  the  Scriptures,  and  the  general  practice  of  ther 
Church,  is,  that  we  have  a  gospel  liberty  in  this  matter,  which  we 
should  neither  abridge,  nor  be  afraid  to  use.  We  fully  appreciate 
the  value  of  sanctified  learning  to  the  ministry,  and  heartily 
approve  the  standard  which  we  have  adopted  in  our  system  of 
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Church  government  as  a  rule  and  method  to  attain  this;  but 
•when  we  place  such  a  restrictive  au^  literal  construction  on  it, 
that  we  can  have  no  liberty  in  its  application,  we  not  only  make 
for  ourselves  a  yoke  of  bondage,  but  greatly  cripple  our  effi- 
ciency. We  assume  a  position  which  can  never  be  sustained. 
Learning  is  of  value  when  properly  used,  but  they  that  exalt  it, 
in  itself  considered,  are  little  attentive  to  its  history,  or  to  the 
career  of  many  of  its  votaries.  God  has  used  it,  when  sanctified 
by  himself  and  consecrated  to  his  Church,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  truth  and  the  propagation  of  the  gospel.  But  the  enemies 
of  the  gospel  have  made  it  the  avenue  of  the  most  formida- 
ble attacks  on  the  religion  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  The 
most  dangerous  and  persistent  enemies  the  Church  of  God  has 
ever  had  to  encounter  have  been  among  the  learned  men  of  high 
intellectual  capacity  and  attainments.  And  though  God  has 
been  pleased  generally  to  defeat  them  upon  their  own  assumed 
position  by  the  means  of  sanctified  learning,  he  has  often  con- 
founded the  wisdom  and  learning  of  the  world,  by  the  faith,  love, 
meekness,  and  patience,  of  the  lowly  of  the  earth.  We  should 
encourage  and  promote  learning  as  of  value  in  its  appropriate 
sphere,  it  is  true,  and  we  should  afibrd  every  reasonable  facility 
for  intellectual  cultivation  to  those  who  seek  the  gospel  ministry, 
but  never  exalt  it  to  such  an  eminence  as  to  overshadow  other 
important  qualifications  for  the  gospel  ministry,  or  make  it  an 
idol  for  the  intellectually  proud. 

It  may  be  well  for  us  to  remember,  too,  that  preparation  for 
the  gospel  ministry,  in  the  line  of  formal  study,  may  be  carried 
to  such  an  extent  as  of  itself,  largely  to  counterbalance  the 
benefits  of  an  educated  ministry.  We  may  expect  it,  if  carried 
to  an  extreme,  to  form  a  barrier  which  will  intercept  many  good 
men  in  seeking  this  ofiice,  but  this  is  not  all.  In  the  cases  of 
those  who  are  inducted  into  the  ministry,  there  are  not  unfre- 
<][uently  effects  of  it  that  seriously  detract  from  their  usefulness. 
It  is  well  enough  for  us  to  know  that  there  is  such  an  extreme, 
and  it  is  well  enough  to  have  some  landmarks  to  indicate  where 
it  is.  Up'^n  this  point  we  make  a  few  suggestions.  Fir%t,  We 
^0  to  an  extreme,  if  the  course  of  preparation  we  demand  for  the 
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ministry  necessitates  such  an  amount  of  close  and  long-continued 
application,  of  mind,  as  to  impair  the  physical  constitution.  The 
old  adage,  sana  mens  in  sano  corpore  is  one  of  great  truth  and 
significance.  And  this,  taken  in  connection  with  one  of  higher 
origin,  "much  study  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh,"  should  lead  us 
to  be  careful,  lest  in  disciplining  and  furnishing  the  mind,  we  so 
weaken  the  body  as  to  render  it  unequal  to  the  task  of  support- 
ing an  active  mind  and  a  fervent  spirit  in  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry. A  man  is  not  half  equal  to  himself  with  a  feeble,  impaired 
physical  constitution.  And  it  is  true  to  a  greater  extent  we  fear 
than  is  realised,  that  our  young  men  by  severe  and  long  protracted 
study,  have  their  constitutions  overtaxed  and  enfeebled.  Whether 
this  is  true,  because  our  students  are  unequal  to  the  study 
imposed,  or  because  no  means  are  used  to  preserve  and  sustain 
their  constitutions  under  it,  is  not  material.  If  it  is  true,  it  should 
receive  the  attention  of  those  to  whom  this  matter  is  committed. 
Physical  power  and  capacity  of  endurance,  is  capital  we  cannot 
afford  to  loose,  and  we  should  carefully  protect  and  preserve  the 
health  and  constitutions  of  our  students.  Secondly.  We  certainly 
go  too  far  if  we  exalt  learning  above  holiness  and  gracious 
knowledge  as  a  qualification  for  the  gospel  ministry.  Learning 
without  holiness,  is  not  only  "inadequate,  but  pernicious."  And 
whenever  we  so  exalt  it  in  our  practice,  or  in  our  estimation,  as 
to  make  it  the  one  great  condition  for  usefulness  in  the  gospel 
ministry,  we  certainly  are  in  error.  No  amount  of  knowledge, 
nor  any  degree  of  intellectual  discipline  and  power  can  of  itself 
render  us  efficient  in  the  gospel,  or  save  us  from  spiritual  igno- 
rance, weakness,  and  sin.  But  of  the  relative  importance  of 
these  qualifications  we  have  already  spoken.  Thirdly.  We  go  to 
an  extreme,  when  our  system  as  practised  yields  a  type  of  minis- 
terial character  out  of  sympathy  with  the  people  among  ivliom  tve 
expect  to  live  and  labor.  This  may  be  done  by  cultivating  to  an 
excess  a  purely  literary  taste,  by  forming  habits  of  seclusion' 
which  cannot  be  overcome,  by  the  development  of  the  mind  to 
the  neglect  of  personal  religion,  by  the  culture  of  theoretic 
speculation  and  investigation  to  the  neglect  of  the  practical 
principles  of  human  life  and  character.     Any  or  all  of  these 
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may  arise  by  pressing  too  far,  or  by  exalting  too  high  the  intel- 
lectual qualifications  which  we  demand  for  ordination  to  the 
gospel  ministry.  Such  suggestions  as  these  may  aid  us  in  de- 
fining and  regarding  the  proper  line  of  limitation  in  this  matter. 
And  we  repeat,  it  is  important  that  the  system  we  adopt  for  se- 
curing an  educated  ministry  be  not  such,  as  to  entail  evils  that 
will  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  detract  from  its  good  results.  It 
is  not  an  unavoidable  evil  of  any  system,  nor  of  our  system. 

We  would  say  in  concluding  this  part  of  our  subject,  it  is  not 
the  intent  of  anything  here  said  to  reflect  upon  the  prescribed 
rules  of  our  Form  of  Government  on  this  subject.  Such  re- 
quirements are  important  in  themselves,  and  necessary  to  secure 
able  and  faithful  men  for  this  office.  The  objection  lies  against 
a  tendency  to  misconceive  and  to  misconstrue  the  real  design 
of  these  provisions.  Instead  of  maintaining  and  using  these 
requirements  as  a  wise  rule  for  securing  the  intellectual  quali- 
fications which  are  needful  for  the  gospel  ministry,  we  are  in 
danger  of  construing  them  as  if  they  were  a  system  for  securing 
eminence  in  literature  and  in  intellectual  cultivation.  Effi- 
ciency in  the  special  work  of  the  ministry  is  the  end  to-  be 
secured,  and  whenever  we  are  clearly  satisfied  that  this  is  done 
it  is  enough,  and  all  the  requirements  and  qualifications  for  the 
ministry  are  in  this  very  act  satisfied  and  attained.  Let  us  look 
upon  our  constitutional  provisions  upon  this  subject  in  this  light, 
and  use  them  with  this  intent  and  with  the  liberty  it  involves, 
and  yet  in  no  case  let  us  forget  or  ignore  the  fact,  that  those  who 
fill  this  office  must  themselves  understand  the  nature  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  religions  of  the  gospel,  and  be  able  to  teach 
others  also. 

3.  The  'practical  qualifications,  as  we  have  termed  them,  for 
the  gospel  ministry,  are  very  important.  The  capacity  to  use 
well  and  wisely  the  spiritual  and  mtellectual  qualifications  above 
mentioned,  is  most  essential  to  any  considerable  degree  of  use- 
fulness. And  whilst  we  may  find  this  power  to  some  degree  in 
the  very  possession  of  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  qualifica- 
tions, and  though  it  is  to  some  degree  a  natural  gift,  it  is  never- 
theless unquestionably  necessary  that  the  power  for  practical 
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usefulness  and  efficiency  should  be  sought  and  cultivated.     We 
all  know  by  our  observation,  that  it  is  not  every  one  who  is  both 
a  good  and  an  educated  man  that  is  efficient  in  this  office.    There 
is  a  deficiency  in  practical  knowledge,  in  discernment,  in  wisdom, 
■which  renders  other  qualifications  in  some  instances  absolutely 
useless.     Those  stewards  whom  the  Lord  would  make  rulers  over 
his  household  to  give  them  their  portion  of  meat  in  due  season, 
must  be  both  faithful  and  wise.     They  must  be  as  harmless  as 
doves,  but  as  wise  as  serpents.     There  must  be  a  respectable 
knowledge  of  human  character,  of  its  nature,  its  principles,  its 
laws  of  action,  combined  with  a  power  to  reach  and  influence  it 
through  the  truth  of  God;  for  the  very  design  of  all  religious 
instruction  is  to  make  the  truth  effectual  in  the  hearts  and  lives 
•of  men.     The  medical  man  must  not  only  be  proficient  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  human  system  and  its  diseases,  but  he  must  be 
able  to  discriminate  the  presence  of  particular  diseases  amid  the 
various  circumstances  of  constitutional  temperament  and  local 
influences  which  modify  special  cases  of  sickness ;  and  he  must 
know  how  to  reach  the  disease  most  effectually  by  its  appropriate 
remedy  with  due  regard  to  such  attendant  facts.     In  truth,  this 
constitutes   the  really  valuable  and  skilful  physician,  and  this 
distinguishes  him  from    the    abstract  theorist,   who,    with  all 
his  professional  knowledge,  is  often  practically  inefficient.     No 
<legree  of  proficiency  is  of  service  in  any  avocation  without  the 
practical  knowledge  how  to  use  it.     We  see  this  strikingly  dis- 
played sometimes  in  the  gospel  ministry.     We  have  instances  of 
almost  utter  failure  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  without  ques- 
tion good  men,  and  who  are  educated  men  ;  whilst,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  have  cases  of  eminent  usefulness  in  those  who  may  not 
be  equal  to  the  others  in  some  of  these  respects,  but  who  have  the 
facility  and  power  of  reaching  and  influencing  men  by  the  truth. 
They  know  how,  when,  and  where  to  approach  men.   And,  doubt- 
less, the  reason  why  we  are  surpassed  in  certain  species  of  minis- 
terial labor  as  a  denomination,  is  found  here.     Wearenotaswell 
informed  with  actual  human  life,  with  the  manner  in  which  men 
live  and  act,  and  with  the  manner  in  'which  they  are  to  be  ap- 
proached and  moved ;  in  few  words,  we  do  not  know  as  much  of 
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the  subject  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  It  is  deficiency  here 
that  leads  men  of  the  world  to  laugh  at  ministers  of  the  gospel 
for  their  ignorance  and  mistakes  in  practical  matters  and  to  say 
(as  we  once  heard  it  said)  that,  taken  out  of  the  pulpit  they  were 
the  greatest  blockheads  in  society.  And  some  ministers,  it  would 
seem,  esteem  it  to  their  credit  that  they  are  thus  ignorant ;  as 
though  it  were  a  reflection  on  their  consecration  to  their  work  to 
have  this  practical  knowledge.  But  our  Saviour  in  selecting  the 
Apostles  chose  those  who  were  familiar^by  actual  experience  with 
all  the  wants,  trials,  and  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  and  who 
knew  the  principles,  passions  and  capacities  of  mankind,  as  these 
are  only  to  be  really  known  by  personal  contact  with  men. 
And  wo  had  best  not  seek  to  be  wiser  than  our  Master,  nor 
count  that  of  little  moment,  which  he  evidently  recognised  as  of 
value. 

This  capacity  for  practical  efficiency  in  the  gospel  ministry, 
which  we  designate  as  one  of  the  qualifications  therefor,  is  in  a 
sense  a  gift,  and  in  a  sense  an  acquirement.  The  capacity  must 
be  to  some  extent  pre-supposed  to  make  it  possible  to  cultivate 
it.  And  that  it  differs  in  its  native  strength  and  in  the  degree 
in  which  it  can  be  cultivated,  as  all  other  capacities,  is  unques- 
tionable. It  is  true  also,  as  we  have  said,  that  the  possession  of 
other  qualifications  to  a  certain  degree  may  embrace  this,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  special  attention  ought  not  to  be  exercised 
to  secure  its  possession,  and  to  guard  ourselves  against  cultivat- 
ing any  other  qualification  to  such  extreme  as  to  shut  out  or  sup- 
plant this.  This  practical  qualification  of  which  we  speak,  wilt 
be  learned  in  part  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  our 
own  heart  and  life  under  the  teachings  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  it 
will  be  learned  in  part  also  from  the  portraiture  of  human  char- 
acter in  the  Word  of  God ;  but  it  can  never  be  fully  attained 
except  in  connection  with  a  thorough  and  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  human  character  as  learned  by  actual  contact  with  it  in 
this  world.  Nor  can  we  ever  hope  to  know  how  readily  to  deal 
with  the  spiritual  maladies  of  our  fellowmen,  heal  their  spiritual 
diseases,  and  minister  to  their  wants,  till  we  learn  by  experience 
how  to  approach  and  influence  them.    We  should  take  some  steps,, 
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therefore,  to  develope  this  practical  power  in  our  candidates  for 
the  gospel  ministry,  and  certainly  to  avoid  any  course  which  will 
cut  them  off  from  the  ordinary  methods  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  subjects,  whose  spiritual  and  eternal  welfare  it  is  their 
life-long  business  to  promote. 

It  was  upon  this  point,  as  one  affecting  the  practical  efficiency 
of  our  Church,  that  we  had  something  to  say  in  the  article  in 
this  Review  for  October,  1871,  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made.  It  was  then  said  that  "the  student's  life  which  our 
candidates  lead  for  so  many  years,  and  so  purely  such,  does  but 
little  to  teach  them  those  methods  of  practical  thought  and  in- 
fluence which  prevail  among  men,  and  in  fact  yields  a  type  of 
ministerial  character  in  many  instances  out  of  harmony  with  the 
people  to  whom  they  have  to  minister."  "It  is  certainly  impor- 
tant too,"  as  there  remarked,  "if  not  positively  necessary,  that 
our  theoretic  principles  should  be  tested  in  the  crucible  of  ex- 
perimental life  before  becoming  impervious  to  such  influences. 
IIow  far  it  is  wise  to  carry  a  course  of  professional  education, 
without  such  a  course  of  practical  instruction  certainly  deserves 
attention."  And  the  inquiry  was  then  made,  "Can  nothing  be 
done  to  insure  in  our  system  a  somewhat  parallel  progress  by  our 
students  of  divinity,  in  the  professor's  course  in  the  lecture-room, 
and  in  the  pastor's  work  among  the  people?  .  .  .  How  to  adjust 
the  two,  a  thorough  preparation  in  the  departments  of  formal 
otudy,  and  at  the  same  time  an  experimental  acquaintance  with 
the  methods  of  practical  usefulness,  so  that  both  may  be  attained 
as  equally  valuable  qualifications  for  eflficiency  in  the  gospel  min- 
istry, deserve  careful  thought  by  the  Church."  These  words  we 
repeat  as  meriting  consideration,  and  we  quote  them  furthermore 
for  some  explanation. 

In  the  criticism  accompanying  the  above,  submitted  in  a  foot- 
note, these  remarks  were  misconstrued,  and  we  presume  miscon- 
ceived. Though  we  were  careful  to  say  that  to  our  mind  the  end  ' 
intimated  could  be  attained  without  seriously  modifying  our 
Seminary  system,  they  were  treated  as  tending  directly  to  injure 
and  that  seriously  our  Theological  schools,  and  this  by  leading 
students  to  break  in  upon  ^heir  regular  course  of  study  during: 
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the  Seminary  course,  *'by  frequent  engagements  in  supplying 
vacant  pulpits,  by  spasmodic  efforts  to  advance  here,  there  and 
every  where  the  interests  of  religion,  and  by  gadding  about  in 
promiscuous  society  and  mingling  in  the  occupations  of  other 
men."  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  say  that  our  remarks  were 
mot  open  to  any  such  criticism.  It  was  expressly  said  that  a 
thorough  preparation  for  the  ministry  in  the  line  of  formal  study 
"was  to  be  kept  in  view,  and  in  no  way  to  be  jeopardised,  and  that 
the  desired  end  might  be  attained  without  any  serious  modifi- 
•cation  of  our  Seminary  system.  And  assuredly  we  did  not  inti- 
mate in  the  most  distant  way  that,  for  any  purpose,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  break  in  upon  the  regular  course  pursued  by  students 
attending  our  Theological  schools  for  any  such  purpose,  much 
less  to  encourage  them  in  "gadding  about  to  fill  vacant  pulpits," 
"in  cultivating  promiscuous  society,"  *'in  mingling  in  agricul- 
tural, mechanical,  and  mercantile  pursuits,"  etc.  Such  conduct 
4S  so  palpably  inconsistent  with  any  method  of  preparation  for 
1,he  gospel  ministry,  and  in  fact  with  the  dignity  and  gravity  of 
^he  ministerial  character  itself,  that  it  is  needless,  we  trust,  to 
assert  that  no  such  thing  was  ever  thought  of.  We  did  intend 
however  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  giving  more  attention  in  our 
course  of  preparation  for  the  ministry,  to  the  attainment  of  the 
•qualifications  for  the  practical,  pastoral  work  of  this  office,  as 
equally  important  with  the  intellectual  qualifications  sought  in 
our  system  of  education.  Let  us  dwell  upon  this  matter  awhile 
as  one  important  to  our  usefulness. 

In  this  department  of  ministerial  qualification  there  is  nothing, 
done  by  us  with  intent  or  system.  In  the  circumstances  in 
which  most  of  our  ministers  were  prepared  for  this  office  previous 
to  the  adoption  of  the  present  system  of  Theological  schools, 
any  special  attention  to  this  matter  might  have  been  superfluous. 
Candidates  studied  with  some  divine,  who  was  engaged  possibly 
at  the  time  in  the  pastoral  work,  who  himself  appreciated  its 
nature  and  importance,  and  who  would  naturally  give  many 
valuable  lessons  therein,  as  well  as  afford  to  such  students  oppor- 
tunities for  practical  usefulness  and  improvement.  And  in  fact 
the  opportunity  for  any  high  degree  of  learning  was  so  limit- 
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«ed  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  any  provision  such  as  we 
mention.  The  difficulty  then  was  to  secure  the  book  know- 
ledge needful,  the  practical  part  of  the  work  there  was  no 
"danger  of  neglecting.  Now  however  it  is  different.  Our 
-candidates  generally  are  closely  engaged  in  study  at  our  pri- 
mary schools,  then  at  our  Colleges,  and  then  at  our  Theo- 
logical Seminaries,  from  six  to  ten  years,  which  must  make 
a  decided  impression  upon  them.  They  must  necessarily  cease 
to  be  a  part  of  active  society  during  this  time.  They  live  in  an 
atmosphere  that  is  literary,  intellectual,  and  speculative,  and 
rarely  come  into  the  business  and  domestic  associations  of  the 
world.  But  this  is  just  where  ministers  of  the  gospel  preeminently 
Are  to  live  and  labor.  And  how  to  identify  one's  self  with  such  a 
situation,  after  spending  a  long  series  of  years  as  a  student,  so 
•us  to  feel  at  home  with  the  people,  and  be  an  acceptable  and 
•useful  pastor,  is  a  hard  task,  and  one  attained  often  only  after 
much  effort  and  years  in  the  ministry,  if  ever.  Now,  whilst  it  is 
■true  that  there  will  be  much  that  can  be  learned  of  practical 
usefulness,  after  any  special  preparation  looking  to  this  end,  it  is 
<;ertainly  unwise  to  overlook  this  matter  entirely  on  this  account. 
There  should  be  some  reference  to  it  as  a  part  of  our  system. 
And  in  regard  to  such  provision  we  would  say,  first,  that  a  defi- 
nite part  of  the  student's  time  should  be  set  apart,  to  be  spent 
in  thjs  the  practical  work  of  the  ministry.  Doubtless  there  was 
reference  to  this  in  the  long  interval  allowed  between  the  sessions 
•of  our  Theological  schools.  How  much  time  should  be  given  for 
this  object,  the  proper  parties  to  whom  it  is  entrusted  should 
decide.  Some  division  of  time  becomes  necessary  however,  from 
the  fact,  that  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  during  the  time  the  stu- 
dent is  at  the  Seminary,  this  whole  time  is  given  to  the  course  of 
study  there  prescribed.  Secondly,  such  time  should  be  spent  by 
the  student  of  divinity,  by  the  direction  of  the  Presbytery,  under 
the  supervision  of  some  pastor  in  the  practical  labor  of  the  min- 
istry, learning  by  experience,  and  from  the  pastor  himself,  the 
nature  of  the  work  in  which  he  is  to  be  engaged,  and  the  best 
manner  of  doing  it.  Something  of  this  kind  is  done  here  and 
VOL.  XXIIl.,  NO.  1. — 2. 
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there  now,  as  maybe  suggested  by  the  student  himself,  or  by  the 
necessities  of  some  needy  field.  But  in  the  general,  euch  time 
as  is  not  spent  at  the  Seminary  by  our  Theological  students,  is 
regarded  as  an  ordinary  vacation.  There  is  no  defined  system 
on  this  subject  adopted  by  our  Presbyteries,  that  our  candidates 
may  all  be  placed  in  their  vacations,  so  termed,  in  positions  that 
will  be  profitable  to  them  as  schools  of  practical  knowledge,  and 
in  which  at  the  same  time  they  may  be  useful  to  the  Church. 
There  are  many  such  situations,  where  great  assistance  might  be 
rendered  to  the  pastor  in  conducting  meetings  for  prayer,  organ- 
ising and  superintending  Sabbath-schools,  distributing  our  re- 
ligious publications,  and  preaching  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
done  at  our  Seminaries,  that  is,  with  the  oversight  and  criticism 
of  some  ordained  minister.  Thirdly,  this  same  end  should  be 
sought  during  the  period  of  licensure.  Licensure  is  not  tanta- 
mount to  ordination  to  the  full  work  of  the  ministry.  It  gives 
the  liberty  and  right  to  the  candidate  to  preach  as  a  probationer 
for  the  gospel  ministry.  And  not  until  he  has  proved  himself, 
not  only  competent  to  prepare  and  preach  to  the  edification  of 
God's  people,  but  to  take  the  pastoral  oversight  of  them,  to  lead 
them  into  the  paths  of  righteousness  by  a  Christ-like  example, 
to  minister  in  private  to  their  spiritual  necessities,  and  to  rule 
over  them  in  the  Lord;  not  until  this  is  done  are  they  prepared 
to  extend  a  call  to  him,  founded  on  his  fitness  in  full  for  this 
office  and  work.  The  Presbyteries  are  authorised  to  license  pro- 
bationers to  the  gospel  ministry,  that  the  churches  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  form  a  better  judgment  of  the  talents  of  those 
by  whom  they  are  to  be  instructed  and  governed,  and  that  the 
ministry  be  not  committed  to  weak  or  unworthy  men.  And  after 
a  competent  trial  of  their  talents,  and  receiving  a  good  report  of 
the  churches,  they  may  be  ordained  to  this  sacred  office.  Of 
course  there  should  be  a  sufficient  period  given  for  the  churches 
to  judge  truthfully  and  wisely  in  this  matter,  and  for  the  licen- 
tiate fully  to  evince  his  qualifications  and  capabilities  for  the 
duties  of  such  an  office.  And  in  this  period,  which  is  anterior 
to  his  entrance  on  the  full  work  of  the  ministry,  and  subsequent 
to  the  period   of  special  study   for  the  ministry,  the  licentiate 
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may  especially  cultivate  the  qualification  for  usefulness  in  the^ 
practical  work  of  the  pastor  among  the  people. 

We  have  thus  gone  over  the  subject  of  Ministerial  Training, 
as  proposed  in  the  outset,  and  shall  conclude  what  we  have  tO' 
say,  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  history  of  those  who 
have  been  eminent  in  the  service  of  God  in  the  ministry  of  his 
Son,  proves  them  men  who  combined  all  of  these  qualifications. 
And  this  is  especially  true  of  the  fathers  and  founders  of  our 
Church  in  this  country.  It  is  but  necessary  to  recall  to  memory/ 
such  men  as  William  Graham,  Archibald  Alexander,  Moses- 
Hoge,  Matthew  Lacy,  John  H.  Ride,  Dr.  Baxter,  Conrad 
Speece,  and  others  of  their  day  and  class.  Many  of  them  were 
men  of  marked  intellectual  strength  and  cultivation,  but  this  was 
in  subordination  to  the  power  of  practical  piety,  and  made  sub- 
servient to  God's  grace  and  truth.  They  were  eminently  men  of 
practical  power  too ;  men  who  wielded  a  great  influence  for  God 
and  his  cause,  through  their  knowledge  of  human  character,  and 
their  influence  over  men.  They  were  men,  it  is  true,  whose 
character  received  an  impress  from  the  period  in  which  they 
lived  and  labored,  but  men  whose  characters  and  lives  will  never 
cease  to  be  interesting  and  instructive,  and  whose  memory  will 
be  long  cherished.  For  to  them  we  are  greatly  indebted  as  a 
Church.  The  history  of  their  early  training,  and  their  qualifi- 
cations for  this  sacred  oflSce,  as  evinced  by  their  trials  before  the 
Presbytery  and  the  people,  speak  a  great  deal  on  this  subject,, 
and  enable  us  to  see  the  conditions  of  real  efiiciency  in  the  min- 
istry of  the  gospel.  It  is  not  "University  men"  that  God  has 
honored  preeminently  in  this  work,  but  men  whom  he  has  trained 
in  other  literary  schools,  and  by  other  methods  beside  those  there 
used. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  proceed  to  the  second  general  division- 
of  this  subject  as  proposed. 

II.    To  whom  is  Ministerial  Training  entrusted  in  our  FormT 
of  G-overnmentf 

This  is  a  question  of  some  importance.  For  to  secure  the  proper 
degree  of  attention  to  this  subject,  to  have  it  orderly  and  well  done, 
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it  is  evidently  neces'sary  to  understand  to  whom  it  is  committed. 
And  if  it  is  thus  fixed  by  the  provisions  of  our  Constitution,  we 
«hou1d  seek  to  preserve  the  integrity  and  harmonious  working 
of  our  system  by  the  proper  observance  of  such  provision.  If 
we  will  tarn  to  Chapter  XIV.  and  XV.  of  the  Form  of  Govern- 
ment, we  readily  see  that  this  question  is  fully  and  explicitly 
^.aswered.  There  we  learn,  that  the  whole  jurisdiction  of  this 
sulgect,  all  that  pertains  to  the  proper  and  wise  exercise  of 
this  important  branch  of  ecclesiastical  power,  is  expressly  and 
exclusively  committed  to  the  Presbytery.  Nor  will  any  question 
either  the  fact  or  the  wisdom  of  this  constitutional  disposition  of 
the  subject.  And  in  all  our  places  and  provisions  to  promote 
this  interest,  if  this  be  true,  we  should  act  in  direct  reference  to 
this  fact.  We  will  mention  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  Presbytery  in  the  premises,  under  these  constitu- 
tional provisions. 

1.  It  belongs  to  the  Presbytery  to  make  the  necessary  'provi- 
sion fer  Ministerial  Training.  The  trials  to  which  candidates 
are  subjected  by  the  Presbytery,  demand  that  there  should 
i)e  a  provision  Co-extensive  therewith  for  their  training.  And  if 
there  is  not  at  hand  such  provision  as  is  needed  to  secure  the 
requisite  qualification,  which  the  Presbytery  approves,  and  of 
which  it  may  avail  itself,  the  right  to  provide  it  is  inherent  in 
this  Court.  It  is  under  this  implied  right  that  our  Presbyteries 
in  the  past  have  established  high  schools  ^nd  academies  for  the 
f)rosecution  of  an  education,  such  as  is  required  in  the  trials  for 
licensure  and  ordination.  This  right  and  necessity  led  our 
fathers  to  establish  schools  of  this  class,  which  have,  many  of 
theiH,  since  grown  to  our  present  colleges.  And  when  not  ne- 
cessary by  special  action  to  provide  such  schools,  it  is  the  duty 
and  right  of  the  Presbytery  to  encourage  such  of  those  already 
established,  as  will  afford  the  necessary  facilities  for  such  an 
education,  and  at  the  same  time  will  throw  around  our  students 
A  healthful  religious  atmosphere  and  a  Presbyterian  influence. 
*rhere  should  certainly  be  such  action  as  is  necessary  in  this 
tnatter,  to  provide  such  schools  and  colleges,  and  to  secure  such 
•influences  therein  as  are  required  by  the  best  interests  of  our 
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candidates  and  of  our  Church.  And  the  right  to  do  it  is  e»- 
trusted  to  these  courts.  And  beside  this,  it  is  manifestly  the- 
part  of  the  Presbytery  to  provide  for  the  study  af  divinity 
proper.  This  may  be  done  by  directing  the  candidates  to-  some 
approved  divine  of  its  own  to  be  instructed  and  prepared  for 
trial  by  the  Presbytery,  or  to  such  Theological  school  as  it  may 
approve  for  this  purpose.  It  may  be  well  for  us  to  recall  just 
here  the  utterance  of  our  General  Assembly  when  adopting  the 
plan  of  our  first  Theological  Seminary:  "The  Constitution  of 
our  Church  guarantees  to  every  Presbytery  the  right  of  judging; 
of  its  own  candidates  for  licensure  and  ordination ;  so-  the  As- 
sembly thinkf<  it  proper  to  ntate  most  explicitly,  that  every  Pres- 
bytery and  Synod  will  of  course  be  left  at  full  liberty  to  counte- 
nance the  proposed  plan  or  not,  at  pleasure ;  and  to  send  their* 
students  to  the  projected  seminary,  or  keep  them  as  heretofore 
within  their  own  bounds,  as  they  think  most  conducive  to  the- 
prosperity  of  the  Church."  There  is  a  principle  and  right  in- 
volved in  this  declaration  which  is  well  worth  our  attention.  It 
shows  in  what  light  this  subject  was  received  when  Theological 
schools  were  first  founded,  and  how  clearly  the  right  and  duty  of 
the  Presbytery  was  understood.  It  is  equally  true  now.  If  any 
Presbytery  is  expected  to  patronise  Theological  schools  or  any 
particular  Theological  school,  it  should  have  a  direct  influence- 
in  its  control.  For  certainly  this  Court  owes  it  to  the  consti- 
tutional trust  confided  to  it,  as  well  as  to  the  interest  of  re- 
ligion, to  see  that  such  institutions  are  ofiicered  and  controlled! 
to  the  promotion  of  sound  doctrine  and  evangelical  piety,  and- 
in  harmony  with  our  Presbyterian  system ;:  and  if  this  is  not 
possible,  immediately  to  resume  its  constitutional  right  and  privi- 
lege of  training  its  own  candidates  within  its  own  bounds.  Of 
course  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  any  such  statement  is  made 
with  any  special  reference  to  our  present  schools.  And  yet  nO'. 
amount  of  confidence  in  special  Theological  schools  or  profes- 
sors should  ever  lead  the  Church  to  overlook  the  constitutional 
attitude  of  this  subject,  and  the  primary  and  su/preme  control  of" 
the  Presbyteries  therein. 

But  beside  the  special  training  necessary  in  a  literary  andbi 
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theological  course,  the  Presbytery  should  see  that  other  qualifi- 
cations are  attained.  They  must  place  our  candidates  for  the 
ministry  under  such  influences,  and  require  such  practical  reli- 
gious work,  as  will  develope  an  active,  healthful,  and  practical 
piety,  as  a  most  essential  requisite  for  this  sacred  office.  Thus 
they  at  once  train  them  for  active  usefulness,  and  learn  at  the 
same  time  whether  they  possess  these  traits  and  qualifications, 
which  will  stand  the  heat  and  burden  of  actual  ministerial  life. 
Young  men  who  have  only  learned  of  the  ministerial  office  and 
work  in  the  professor's  lecture-room,  it  is  true  may  and  ought  to 
have  learned  much  that  is  of  great  service,  and  that  is  actually 
neces'sary,  and  yet  they  know,  we  may  say,  little  or  nothing  of  what 
the  real  and  practical  work  of  the  ministry  is,  nor  of  their  quali- 
fications and  capacities  therein.  And  something  of  this  should 
be  known,  and  some  qualification  for  it  attained  and  displayed 
before  ordination  to  the  full  work  of  the  ministry.  A  completion 
of  the  course  at  the  Seminary  is  not  all  of  Ministerial  Training 
nor  preparation.  A  certificate  of  proficiency  from  our  theologi- 
cal faculties  is  not  licensure.  It  is  to  be  considered  as  an  assur- 
ance of  having  completed  the  prescribed  course  of  study  pre- 
paratory to  the  ministry,  and  of  proficiency  in  the  branches  of 
learning  therein  taught,  but  this  is  all.  The  whole  responsibility 
in  every  case  of  licensure  or  ordination  devolves  on  the  Presby- 
tery. And  it  should  subject  each  candidate  to  such  trials  as  it 
may  deem  necessary  within  the  provision  of  the  Book,  and  to 
fiuch  exhibition  before  the  people  of  their  talents  as  will  satisfy 
the  Church  that  they  are  called  of  God  to  this  sacred  office. 

2.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Presbytery,  too,  not  only  to  provide 
for  the  training  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  but  also  to  super- 
-vise  each  candidate  in  such  course  of  preparation.  This  is 
evidently  the  design  of  our  custom  of  taking  young  men,  who  are 
seeking  the  ministry,  "under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery,"  that 
they  may  be  under  its  guidance,  supervision  and  counsel  in  pro- 
secuting their  course  of  study  and  general  preparation  for  this 
office.  And  it  is  the  manifest  intent  of  the  Constitution,  that  as 
soon  as  such  a  course  is  definitely  determined  on,  every  candi- 
date for  this  office  shall  place  himself  under  care  of  that  Presbytery 
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to  which  he  naturally  belongs.  This  of  course  implies,  that  the 
candidate  shall  not  undertake  himself  to  saj,  without  consulta- 
tion with  his  Presbytery,  where  he  shall  prosecute  his  course  of 
study,  but  at  that  Theological  school  or  under  that  approved 
divine,  which  this  body  shall  think  best.  And  it  is  certainly  in- 
vading this  right  of  the  Presbytery  and  the  province  of  our 
Theological  Seminaries,  for  ministers-  of  their  own  accord,  to 
undertake  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  ministry.  It  may  be 
necessary  that  such  instructions  should  be  rendered  by  ministers 
in  private,  under  certain  circumstances,  but  in  all  cases  the 
Presbytery  should  be  the  judge;  and  only  under  such  a  con- 
dition should  it  ever  be  done  or  encouraged. 

3.  It  is  also  the  province  of  the  Presbytery,  to  judge  of 
the  qualifications  of  those  seeking  this  office^  and  formally  to 
induct  them  into  it.  After  a  full  and  fair  opportunity  has  been 
given  for  the  acquirement  of  the  qualifications  needful  for  the 
gospel  ministry,  such  as  will  enable  the  student  to  do  himself 
justice  and  the  Presbytery  to  form  a  correct  judgment,  the  can- 
didate shall  be  subjected  by  this  court  to  the  trials  prescribed  in 
the  Form  of  Government  for  this  purpose  and  such  like,  till  it  is 
satisfied  that  they  are  good  and  faithful  men,  who  are  able  to 
teach  others  also;  or,  in  other  words,  till  they  are  persuaded 
that  they  are  called  unto  the  gospel  ministry  of  him  who  is  the 
Head  of  the  Church.  And  when  this  point  is  reached,  the  Pres- 
bytery, under  its  solemn  obligation  as  a  court  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  is  formally  to  set  apart  such  candidate  to  the  holy  min- 
istry;  and  he  thenceforth  is  to  give  himself  wholly  to  these  things, 
that  he  may  be  a  workman  which  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed, 
rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth. 

Under  this  general  provision  the  Presbytery  possesses  the  right 
of  construing  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  in  every 
individual  case  of  ordination,  so  as  to  secure  the  design  of 
our  Standards,  and  yet  not  sacrifice  its  spirit  to  the  letter.  The 
manifest  intent  of  these  provisions,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
scriptural  authority  upon  which  they  are  based,  is  to  be  our 
guide.  It  should  always  demand  such  qualifications  from  every 
candidate  as  justice  to  our  own  system  and  the  inherent  impor- 
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tance  of  the  case  demands,  and  yet  it  is  for  the  Presbytery  to- 
yield  the  letter  to  the  spirit  of  these  requirements  in  favor  of  ex- 
traordinary cases,  as  the  Book  provides.  It  shall  say  in  any 
such  particular  case,  whether  it  may  or  may  not  be  done; 
and  what  special  requirement  may  be  excepted,  and  in  what 
degree.  It  is  well  enough,  too,  to  have  some  definite  knowledge- 
in  what  cases  this  may  be  wisely  and  safely  done. 

There  is  a  liberty  possessed  by  the  Presbytery  here,  which,  as  we 
have  said,  it  should  not  be  afraid  to  use,  yet  it  is  a  right  which 
evidently  must  be  exercised  under  the  guidance  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  gospel.  Upon  this  subject  we  would  say,  that  what  we  term 
the  spiritual  qualifications,  are  of  absolute  and  the  highest 
importance  to  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  oflScCy 
and  can  never  be  excepted.  Without  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  salvation  of  the  gospel,  and  such  knowledge  of  its^ 
nature  and  truths  as  will  qualify  the  candidate  to  be  a  compe- 
tent and  safe  guide  to  God's  people  therein,  of  course  he  is  not 
qualified  for  this  office.  If  there  is  any  blemish  or  any  great 
defect  in  the  Christian  character  such  as  will  destroy  the  stand- 
ing or  usefulness  of  a  minister,  this  also  should  decide  the- 
question.  Of  the  special  acquirements  in  classical  and  theologi- 
cal studies  demanded,  if  there  is  such  a  degree  of  proficiency  as 
will  exhibit  intellectual  competency  and  insure  usefulness,  and 
yet  a  deficiency  in  some  part  of  the  prescribed  course  which  i* 
unavoidable  under  the  circumstances,  it  should  not  be  made  an 
insuperable  hindrance  to  an  entrance  to  the  ministry.  In  such 
cases  some  of  the  studies  indicated  as  desirable,  may  more  pro- 
perly be  dispensed  with  in  part  or  entirely,  than  others — those- 
we  should  say,  that  were  less  directly  necessary  to  the  special* 
demands  of  the  ministry.  Those  attainments  necessary  to  the 
understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  and  a  truthful  exposition  of  the 
same,  and  all  such  subjects  as  are  intimately  connected  with  the- 
duties  of  this  ofiice,  and  contribute  directly  to  usefulness  and 
success  therein,  should  always  be  required  to  be  possessed  to  a 
respectable  degree.  Purely  literary  and  classical  studies  can- 
better  be  dispensed  with,  than  the  knowledge  of  the  origi- 
nal   languages    of    the    Scriptures,  Biblical    literature,    eccle- 
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siastical  history,  theology,  or  the  laws  of  interpretation.  And 
of  course,  each  case  of  this  kind  must  stand  upon  its  own 
footing,  and  carry  its  own  justification  with  it.  No  action  of  the 
kind  should  ever  be  such  as  to  ignore  our  recognised  standard  of 
qualification,  or  to  reflect  upon  its  merits,  as  rule  for  general 
action.  No  one,  for  instance,  should  ever  be  encouraged  id 
neglect  any  branch  of  these  studies,  who  can  by  reasonable  and 
proper  exertion  acquire  them  all.  There  is  a  marked  difference 
between  cases  that  are  really  extraordinary  and  these  that  aref 
only  encompassed  by  some  decided  difliculties.  He  that  will  not 
take  the  time  and  expend  the  labor  to  go  through  the  whole 
course  of  preparation,  whenever  it  can  be  done,  may  well  doubt 
whether  he  will  be  found  willing  to  endure  the  hardness  of  a  good 
soldier  of  the  cross.  And  certainly  such  exceptions  should  never 
be  made  under  the  plea  that  the  Church  will  suffer  if  they  are  de- 
tained for  full  preparation.  This  is  making  a  short  cut  that  does 
not  contribute  to  advancement.  Haste  to  get  into  this  responsi- 
ble office  at  the  expense  of  any  part  of  a  course  of  study  long 
recognised  as  tributary  to  usefulness  and  success  therein,  is  of 
itself  a  bad  omen  and  should  never  be  encouraged.  And  yet 
there  are  cases  which  we  all  would  recognise  as  extraordinary, 
in  which,  if  not  indispensable,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  re- 
quire a  full  and  unexceptionable  compliance  with  the  letter  of 
our  rules  on  this  subject;  instances,  too,  in  which  we  are  sat- 
isfied there  would  be  decided  usefulness  in  the  ministry,  and  in 
which  there  would  be  no  sacrifice  of  the  spirit  of  our  rules,  and 
no  precedent  established  which  would  give  us  trouble.  In  such 
cases,  the  liberty  mentioned  is  manifestly  to  be  used,  and  used 
without  fear  or  hesitancy,  and  yet  used  under  the  guidance  of 
that  spirit  of  wisdom  freely  given  from  above.  It  might  be  well 
for  the  Presbytery  to  exercise  a  little  more  liberty  in  directing 
the  studies  of  such  candidates.  It  is  the  case  sometimes  that 
such  diflBculties  might  be  removed  if  the  candidate  were  author- 
ised to  study  in  private  with  the  supervision  and  instruction  of 
some  pastor. 

Thus  much  for  the  duty  and  rights  of  the  Presbytery  in  this 
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work  of  training  men  for  the  gospel  ministry.     It  ia  assigned  to 
these  Courts  by  our  Constitution.     Here  let  it  remain. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  last  of  the  topics  proposed  in  this 
article. 

///.    What  is  the  Province  of  our  Theological  Seminaries  in 
Ministerial  Training  ? 

Theology  has  been  a  subject  of  study  and  of  discussion  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Church.  And,  doubtless,  in  some  method 
and  to  some  extent,  instruction  has  been  imparted  on  the  subject 
in  every  age.  It  was  the  subject  of  minute  and  extended  dis- 
cussion and  speculation  in  the  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
There  was  a  department  of  Theology  in  the  Universities  of 
Europe  previous  to  the  Reformation  ;  and  after  the  Reformation 
it  was  taught  and  studied  as  one  of  the  learned  professions,  just 
XLS  the  profession  of  Law  or  Medicine.  It  was  taught  simply  as 
a  part  of  the  course  of  a  University,  which  course  to  be  such 
must  cover  all  the  departments  of  liberal  culture  and  profes- 
sional training,  theology  included.  But  Theological  Seminaries, 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  understand  them,  schools  established  by 
the  Church,  and  under  its  care,  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of 
instructing  candidates  for  the  gospel  ministry,  are  of  recent 
xlate.  Such  institutions  have  only  been  known  among  us  for 
about  sixty  years.  A  writer  in  the  Presbyterian  Critic,  in  the 
days  of  its  existence,  remarked  on  this  subject :  "that  although 
the  period  of  their  existence  is  more  than  the  lifetime  of  a  gen- 
eration, it  is  but  a  short  space  in  the  lifetime  of  systems,  whose 
lifetime  is  to  be  measured  by  centuries.  So  that  we  may  regard 
the  system  of  theological  training  as  still  a  novelty  in  our 
Church.  It  certainly  shows  the  unsettled  relation  of  a  new 
thing,  in  some  respects,  and  calls  for  the  watchful  heed  and  cor- 
recting hand  of.  the  Church,  until  it  is  far  more  matured  than 
now  and  until  we  have  ampler  experimental  assurance  than  now 
of  the  safety  of  its  workings."  If  there  is  any  point  in  all  our 
system,  or  in  any  other  system  of  Church  government,  where 
there  showW  be  posted  a  watchful  vigilance,  with  urgent  and 
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solemn  injunction  to  keep  an  eye  ever  alive  to  its  nature  and 
movements,  it  should  be  at  this  point.  Not  only  the  efficiency 
of  the  ministry  depends  on  the  influence  and  instruction  imparted 
at  these  institutions,  but  the  purity,  the  power,  and  the  very  life 
of  God's  truth  and  Church  depend  on  it.  From  thence  comes 
the  type  of  Christian  activity  and  belief,  that  is  to  characterise 
and  govern  our  Church  in  all  its  history.  We  do  not  speak  thus 
as  inimical  in  the  least  to  the  system,  and  much  less  as  question- 
ing in  the  least  the  purity,  the  soundness,  or  the  efficiency  of  our 
present  institutions.  They  have  done  an  honored  service  for  the 
Church  of  Christ  and  for  our  denominational  interests.  But  we 
cannot  but  see  that  they  are  in  a  most  responsible  position,  and  one 
that  if  abused  would  bring  untold  evil  on  the  whole  Church.  It 
is  well,  then,  to  understand  the  attitude  and  province  of  such 
institutions. 

The  province  of  Theological  Seminaries,  then,  is  to  instruct 
our  candidates  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  will  qualify 
them  to  be  acceptable  and  edifying  ministers  of  God's  Word,  as 
the  agents  of  the  Presbyteries.  The  Presbytery  finds  that  it  is 
"  more  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Church,"  that  our 
candidates  should  attend  these  schools,  established  and  sustained 
for  this  purpose  of  instructing  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and 
hence  sends  its  students  here  instead  of  undertaking  to  teach 
them  in  its  own  bounds.  This  Court  in  the  mean  time,  however, 
still  maintains  its  supervision  and  control  over  its  students.  We 
do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  any  narrow  and  suspicious  course 
should  be  pursued  toward  our  Theological  faculties,  but  as  ample 
and  as  liberal  allowance  of  jurisdiction  should  be  yielded  to  these 
brethren  as  is  needed,  and  every  encouragement  given  them  that 
is  necessary  to  make  their  important  labor  effective  for  the 
Church.  There  should  evidently  be  an  understanding  of  the 
constitutional  attitude  of  such  institutions,  and  an  adjustment  of 
the  mutual  relation  of  the  Presbytery  and  its  representative  in 
the  department  of  instruction,  the  theological  faculty,  that  there 
may  be  a  full  and  faithful  performance  of  this  important  work 
of  preparing  men  for  the  gospel  ministry.  There  should  be  a 
direct  and  close  connection  between  the  two,  the  nearer  the  more 
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constitutional  the  safer  and  the  more  satisfactory  to  the  Church. 
And  to  our  mind  the  authority  and  control  which  the  Church  is 
authorised  to  exercise  over  such  institutions,  is  lodged  here.. 
And  the  more  nearly  we  recognise  this  fact  the  more  fully  will 
this  system  be  understood  and  sustained  by  the  Church  at  large, 
and  the  more  harmoniously  will  it  work.  There  evidently  is  a> 
want  of  unanimity  of  sentiment  and  action  on  this  subject,  and* 
consequently  some  want  of  accord  and  agreement  in  the  manage- 
ment and  patronage  of  these  institutions.  This  should  not  be. 
But  not  only  should  the  rights  of  the  Presbyteries  be  recogniseJi 
in  the  establishment  and  control  of  such  institutions,  but  their 
inherent  right  of  controlling  their  students  should  never  be  inva- 
ded by  the  theological  faculties.  The  Presbytery  alone  is  the 
proper  party  to  direct  them  in  their  labors,  and  only  by  its 
authority  and  direction  have  candidates  of  the  ministry  a  right 
to  exercise  their  gifts  or  conduct  any  public  service,  other  tharh 
that  of  a  private  Christian.  And  certainly  it  is  disorderly  for 
any  theological  student  to  go  within  the  bounds  of  a  Presbytery 
other  than  his  own,  and  without  any  consent  of  such  Presbytery  ^ 
to  supply  its  churches.  Such  things  are  done,  however,  though 
a  positive  invasion  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Presbytery.  Theo- 
logical faculties  are  entrusted  with  all  needed  authority  over 
these  candidates  whilst  at  the  Seminary,  that  may  be  necessary 
or  conducive  to  their  highest  improvement  in  the  course  there- 
taught,  but  nothing  more  than  this ;  and  they  have  absolutely 
none  as  to  their  location  or  labors  outside  of  the  Seminary. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  whilst  these  institutions  should  not 
invade  the  distinctive  rights  of  the  Presbytery,  the  Presbytery 
should  give  them,  when  within  their  appropriate  sphere,  every 
encouragement  and  support,  and  fully  recognise  the  important 
work  entrusted  to  them.  Our  candidates  should  always  be 
encouraged  to  study  in  our  Theological  Seminaries,  and  not  in 
private  with  our  ministers,  unless  in  special  cases,  and  then  only 
by  advice  of  the  Presbytery.  The  Presbytery  should  not  en- 
courage their  students,  or  permit  them,  %uh  silentioy  whilst  at 
the  Seminary,  to  drop  oiF  any  part  of  the  regular  course ;  and 
certainly  not  without  consent  of  the  faculty,  and  that  for  a  good 
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;and  sufficient  Teason.  Presbyteries  should  not  encourage  their 
students  to  leave  the  Seminary  for  licensure  before  the  close  of 
♦full  term  of  such  institutions.  It  is  not  treating  the  faculties  of 
■such  institutions  and  their  work  with  due  respect  to  license  can- 
didates at  the  close  of  the  second  session.  It  is  generally,  too, 
:a  great  injury  to  the  student  himself,  by  subjecting  him  to  the 
temptation  of  leaving  the  Seminary  altogether  or  greatly  ne- 
,^lecting  the  remaining  part  of  the  course.  And,  if  possible, 
•the  Presbyteries  and  Seminary  faculties  should  so  arrange  it 
that  students  shall  not  be  compelled  to  neglect  the  latter  part 
•of  their  course  in  attending  meetings  of  Presbyteries  to  stand 
•their  trials.  The  Presbyteries,  too,  it  seems  to  us,  should  always 
•demand,  as  an  item  of  consideration  in  licensure,  certificates  of 
•the  student's  fidelity  and  of  his  proficiency.  Some  report,  it 
occurs  to  us,  of  this  kind  should  always  be  rendered  by  the 
Theological  faculties  who  have  been  so  intimately  associated 
with  our  candidates,  as  their  religious  instructors  and  guides,  to 
•the  Presbyteries,  and  should  be  always  considered  by  that  body . 
in  the  question  of  licensure.  This  would  be  a  bond  of  union 
between  these  parties  which  would  be  mutually  advantageous, 
and  tend  to  secure  the  highest  improvement  of  the  Seminary 
course  by  the  student  himself. 

It  is  important  that  the  proper  sphere  of  both  the  Presbytery 
.and  the  Theological  school  be  understood  and  observed,  that  both 
may  harmoniously  cooperate  in  the  work  of  training  men  for  the 
^gospel  ministry ;  the  Theological  Seminary  discharging  a  most 
important  ipart«©f  this  work,  as  the  representative  and  agent  of 
the  Presbytery;  and  the  Presbytery  giving  every  encourage- 
•ment  and  assistance  to  these  institutions  in  this  labor. 

But  we  must  bring  this  article  to  a  close.  If  anything  has 
been  said  which  will,  in  any  degree,  tend  to  the  clearer  percep- 
'tion  of  this  important  interest  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  or  to 
the  more  satisfactory  settlement  of  it  in  our  practice,  the  author 
as  abundantly  re^paid. 
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ARTICLE  II. 


DR.  DABNEY  ON  IMMEDIATE  IMPUTATION. 


Though  we  are  taught  by  many  that  Turretin  is  the  great 
Doctor  of  Calvinistic  Theology,  and  that  we  are  to  suspect  any 
innovations  since  his  time  as  likely  to  be  "another  gospel,"  it  is. 
still  rery  gratifying  to  have  a  noodern  form  of  the  great  doctrines- 
he  so  clearly  enunciated.     We  wish  to  know  how  these  truths, 
no  longer  matter  of  doubt  in  the  Reformed  {i.  e.  Calvinistic)^ 
Church,  have  been  modified  in  their  presentation  by  objections- 
and  controversies  which  have  arisen  in  the  last  two  centuries.. 
For  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  continual  progress  in  the  Church's- 
apprehension  of  the  doctrines  of  Scripture ;  a  constant  approxi- 
mation  to  the  mind  of  the  Spirit.     But  this  has  been  the  result 
of  many  a  hard-fought  battle  over  each  step  in  the  progress ; 
and  the  opponents  of  the  truth  have  been  of  no  little  service  in 
sounding  to  their  very  foundation  the  scrip turaln ess  of  the  "form. 
'  of  sound  words."     One  fault  common  to  most  of  the  defenders, 
of  the  faith  is  in  concentrating  their  attention  upon  the  doctrine: 
under  controversy,  and  forgetting  others  with  which  it  must  be- 
correlated ;  which  has  led  them  to  take  too  extreme  a  view  ot 
successive  doctrines  established  as  orthodox.     Every  one  who 
did  not  square  himself  with  their  standard,  and  see  the  bearings 
of  certain  texts  upon  a  doctrine  as  they  saw  it,  was  regarded  as- 
a  heretic ;  though  in   the  main  his  faith   and  theirs  might  be 
identical.    Yet  how  difierent  an  interpretation  do  divines,  equally 
orthodox,  now  give  of  certain  texts,  of  which  one  interpretatioa 
was  once  considered  necessary — as  for  the  proof  of  the  divinity 
of  Christ ;  and  how  various  now  are  the  renderings  of  passages- 
where  unanimity  was  once  a  test  of  soundness. 

No  doubt  one  cause  of  this  greater  liberality  is  an  increased 
confidence  in  the  truth  as  an  objective  reality,  with  its  own 
powers  of  conviction  upon  honest  hearts ;  and  also  a  greater 
charity  in  attributing  to  an  error  of  the  understanding  what  was 
wont  to  be  charged  against  the  dishonesty  of  a  heart  seeking  to 
corrupt  the  Word.     Hence,  orthodox  theologians  can  now  differ- 
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upon  points  where  difference  of  view  once  marked  off  the  heretic 
from  the  sound  in  doctrine.     Chalmers's  view  of  innate  depravity 
would  scarcely  have  been  tolerated  in  the  seventeenth  century; 
and  his  connection  between  repentance  and  the  works  meet  for  it 
would  have  been  considered  as  indiscreetly  set  forth.     There  are 
few  things  more  to  be  reprehended  than  the  hue  and  cry  against 
one  known  to  be  sound  in  doctrine,  on  account  of  an  opinion  he 
may  hold  which  does  not  agree  with  what  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  regard  as  a  sort  of  procrustean  form  o^  orthodox  theology,  to 
which  everything  must  be  adjusted.     Who  does  not  adinire  Dr. 
Thornwell's  moderation  in  thus  speaking  of  certain  views  of  Dr. 
Breckinridge  respecting  hereditary  and  imputed  sin  ?     On  page 
477,  of  Vol.  I,  of  his   "Collected  Writings,"  he  says:    "We 
understand  Dr.  Breckinridge  to  teach  that  the  native  character 
of  man  is  determined  by  the  natural,  and  not  by  the  federal 
relations  of  Adam ;  that  we  are  born  sinners  because  Adam,  our 
father,  was  a  sinner  and  begat  us  under  the  law  that  like  must 
propagate  like.     We  understand  him  as  teaching  that  inherent 
corruption  of  nature  is  prior,  in  the  order  of  thought,  to  the- 
guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin,  so  that  unless  we  were  born  sinners  we 
could  not  be  involved  in  his  curse."     Now  it  is  as  plain  as  can 
be  that  if  Dr.  Breckinridge  taught  this,  (and  Dr.  Thornwell 
has    confirmed  his    *  understanding'    of  what  he  did  teach  by 
appropriate  quotations  in  which  our  Federal  Relation  to  Adam 
is  called  "a  legal  fiction,")  he  taught  the  doctrine  of  Placseus, 
which  was  condemned  by  the  French  Synod  of  Charenton  in 
these  words:  "Damnavit  Synodus  doctrinam  ejusmodi,  quatenus. 
peccati  originalis  naturam   ad  corruptionem  hereditariam  pos- 
terum  Adae  ita  restringit,  ut  imputationem  excludat  primi  illius. 
peccati  quo  lapsus  est  Adam,"  etc.     And  yet  Dr.  Thornwell 
mildly  says :    "  It  is  with  unfeigned  reluctance  that  we  differ 
from  the  author  upon  any  subject.     We  have  such  profound* 
respect  for  his  judgment  that  whenever  our  opinions  have  not. 
been  in  accordance  with  his,  we  have  felt  that  the  presumption 
was  against  us,  and  that  modesty  and  caution  became  us  until 
we  had  thoroughly   reviewed  the  grounds  of  our  conclusions.. 
Dr.  Breckinridge  is  no  rash  thinker,  and  because  he  is  no  rash, 
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thinker  we  specially  regret  that  we  cannot  concur  with  him  in 
his  views." 

Here  is  certainly  a  tremendous  growth  in  the  grace  of  charity 
since  the  seventeenth  century.  But  it  is  perhaps  a  charity  con- 
fined to  those  known  to  be  in  the  fold  of  the  faithful.  Had  Mr. 
J^arnes  expressed  such  views,  the  Synod  of  Charenton  might 
have  been  reenacted  in  1858. 

It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  a  theologian  to  publish  his  writings 
in  his  lifetime ;  the  criticisms  of  friend  and  foe  cast  so  much 
light  on  what  the  author  saw  with  partiality  and  prejudice,  and 
generally  test  the  usefulness  of  the  contribution  so  well,  that  he 
can  either  revise  with  credit  to  himself,  or,  like  some  in  the  last 
decade  or  so,  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  early 
oblivion  to  which  he  is  consigned  prevents  him  from  doing  any 
harm.  No  one  can  help  regretting  that  Dr.  Thornwell  did  not 
live  to  revise  his  own  writings,  for  a  great  change  can  be  traced 
working  its  way  through  them  when  read  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  written,  making  some  of  his  latest  views  on  the  most 
important  doctrines  incompatible  with  what  is  maintained  in  his 
earlier  writings.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  so  logical  a 
..thinker  would  have  suffered  such  inconsistencies  had  they  ap- 
peared together  before  him,  and  that  he  would  not  have  reduced 
them  to  a  system  in  which  they  would  be  reconciled. 

Before  noticing  these  inconsistencies  of  Dr.  Thornwell,  let  us 
consider  the  views  set  forth  by  Dr.  Dabney  in  his  usual  forcible, 
trenchant  manner,  upon  Imputation.  The  opinions  of  such  a 
man  as  Dr.  Dabney  must  be  of  interest  to  the  Church  with 
which  he  is  identified,  and  in  which  he  is  recognised  as  an  expo- 
nent of  her  theology.  There  is  no  question  raised  in  his  "Lec- 
tures" upon  which  his  peculiar  views  have  been  so  clearly  set 
forth  as  that  of  the  Imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity. 
Ho  arrays  himself  against  Turrettin  and  Dr.  Hodge  no  less  than 
against  Placaeus  and  the  Arrninians ;  and  it  almost  makes  one 
tremble  to  think  of  attacking  one  who  seems  so  confident  that 
he  has  carried  the  positions  hitherto  deemed  impregnable  in  the 
^Reformed  Church. 

Dr.  Dabney's  lectures  tQ  hi^  cl^^^s  in  theology,  recently  put 
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forth  by  the  students  of  Union  Seminary,  were  supplementary 
to  certain  text-books  in  which  the  student  was  expected  to  study 
the  subjects  lectured  upon,  and  were  intended  as  rdsum^s  of  the 
various  discussions  to  which  reference  had  been  made,  consolidating 
them,  showing  their  weak  and  strong  points,  refuting  the  opin- 
ions of  heterodox  writers  to  whom  the  student  was  also  directed, 
and  finally  presenting  the  Professor's  views  if  different  from  those 
generally  taught  by  systematic  writers  of  divinity  in  the  Re- 
formed Church.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Dr.  Dabney  has  presented 
the  doctrine  of  Immediate  Imputation ;  the  student  is  directed 
to  Dick  and  Hill  and  Edwards,  and  required  to  study  Turrettin; 
then  comes  the  reinforcement  from  the  desk  (Lectures  XXVI 
and  XXVII)  presenting  the  doctrine  so  forcibly,  compactly  and 
fairly,  and  removing  objections  so  honestly,  that  one  never  for  a 
moment  supposes  that  the  lecturer's  heart  is  not  in  it  all,  and 
is  utterly  amazed  to  find  that  what  must  have  convinced  every 
one  else  in  the  lecture-room  has  not  moved  him,  and  that  after 
all  he  has  rejected  that  form  of  the  doctrine  held  by  Turrettin 
and  Rivet  no  less  than  by  Princeton  and  Allegheny. 

The  point  at  which  Dr.  Dabney  swerves  from  the  ordinary 
doctrine  is  in  his  answers  to  the  "Objection  against  the  justice 
of  Imputation."  He  states  that  objection  (on  pp.  232,  233,)  as 
follows :  "  But  the  grand  objection  of  all  Pelagians  and  skeptics, 
is  still  repeated :  How  can  it  be  justice  for  me,  who  gave  no 
consent  to  the  federal  arrangement,  for  me  who  was  not  present 
when  Adam  sinned  and  took  no  share  in  it,  save  in  a  sense 
purely  fictitious  and  imaginary,  to  be  so  terribly  punished  for 
another  man's  deed  ?  This  is  nothing  more  than  the  intrinsic 
injustice  of  punishing  an  innocent  man  for  the  fault  of  the 
guilty.  As  well  might  God  have  gotten  up  a  legal  fiction  of  a 
federal  relation  between  Gabriel  and  Satan,  and  when  the  latter 
sinned,  dragged  Gabriel  down,  innocent,  and  even  ignorant  of 
any  crime,  to  hell.  Against  such  a  plan  the  moral  instincts  of 
man  rebel.  It  is  simply  impossible  that  they  should  accept  it  as 
righteous." 

He  then  adds,  that  so  far  as  he  is  aware  there  are  five  expe- 
VOL.  XXIII.,  NO.  1. — 3. 
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dients  for  meeting  it:  (l.)theWesleyan;  (2.)  President  Edwards's; 
(3.)  the  Realist;  (4.)  Mediate  Imputation  ;  and  (5.)  Immediate 
Imputation. 

Dr.  Dabney  is  not  strictly  consistent  in  his  arguments  to  show 
that  these  expedients  for  meeting  the  "grand  objection"  are 
inadequate.  There  are  two  tests  by  which  he  tries  the  "ade^ 
quateness"  of  these  "expedients;"  and  they  are  so  entirely 
different,  nay,  so  opposite  in  their  natures,  that  for  an  expedient 
to  stand  the  test  of  one  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  it  will  fail 
of  the  other.  They  are  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  by  which  any 
conceivable  device  for  removing  the  objection  would  be  wrecked. 
The  one  is  that  the  expedient  squares  itself  with  the  truth  of 
revelation  or  the  facts  of  consciousness  which  revelation  always 
implies;  the  other,  that  it  should  not  array  against  itself  "the 
ineradicable  intuitions  of  man's  soul;"  and  while  in  one  sense 
of  that  phrase,  (in  which  it  is  included  in  *Hhe  facts  of  con- 
sciousness" above,)  this  test  is  good,  yet  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
is  used  by  him  it  means  nothing  less  than  the  rebellion  of  the 
natural  heart  against  the  sovereignty  of  God.  By  the  first  test 
the  Wesleyan,  Edwardean,  Realist  (so-called),  and  Mediate  theo- 
ries are  tried  and  found  wanting.  In  the  trial  of  the  Wesleyan 
expedient  the  incompatibility  of  these  two  tests  for  any  one 
theory  is  made  evident,  since  it  does  remove  the  charge  of  injus- 
tice brought  against  the  imputation  of  Adam's  guilt  to  us. 
For  if  Christ  repaired  the  loss  sustained  by  us  in  Adam  in  such 
a  way  that  each  child  of  his  (Adam's)  receives  "sufficient 
grace"  to  make  his  probation  as  favorable  for  salvation  as  was 
Adam's,  then  it  is  as  fair  for  them  as  for  Adam.  If  the  work 
of  Christ  comes  in  to  save  the  injustice  of  our  being  condemned 
through  an  involuntary  implication  in  Adam's  sin  it  must  be 
viewed  as  a  necessary  part  of  his  federal  headship  and  therefore 
there  is  no  injustice  in  the  transaction  taken  as  a  whole.  The 
inadequateness  of  this  theory  therefore  does  not  arise  from  its 
failure  to  meet  the  objection,  for  it  does  meet  it,  but  from  its 
not  being  according  to  the  Scriptures ;  and  this  unscripturalness 
of  the  "Wesleyan  Answer"  is  given  by  Dr.  Dabney  as  the  rea- 
son that  it  is  inadmissible.     And  so  in  regard  to  the  theory  cf 
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President  Edwards.  If  it  be  true  that  our  own  personal  identity 
is  no  less  arbitrary  than  our  federal  oneness  with  Adam,  then  it 
is  no  more  unjust  to  punish  us  for  his  sin  than  for  our  own ;  the 
same  sovereign  fiat  that  makes  me  responsible  for  the  sins  I  com- 
mitted last  year  makes  me  responsible  for  Adam's  sin ;  therefore, 
they  have  the  same  foundation  in  justice.  And  so  in  regard  to 
that  doctrine  which,  so  far  as  it  is  anything,  is  theological  Real- 
ism :  if  I  really  and  truly,  i.  e.  actually,  not  putatively  and  fed- 
erally, sinned  in  Adam,  then  God  in  punishing  me  for  his  sin, 
did  not  punish  me  for  his  sin  so  much  as  for  my  own ;  and  if  I 
can  only  get  myself  and  others  to  believe  it,  we  cannot  see 
injustice  in  our  being  punished  for  our  own  actual  sin.  But 
both  these  theories,  while  they  do  remove  the  objection  above 
stated,  have  the  misfortune  not  to  be  true  to  facts  of  conscious- 
ness or  to  Scripture. 

Mediate  Imputation,  however,  neither  removes  the  objection 
nor  agrees  with  Scripture.  If  I  am  not  punished  for  the  sin  of 
another  but  only  for  my  own  depravity,  which'  comes  upon  me 
antecedent  to  any  imputation  of  guilt,  then  I  am  still  punished 
for  what  it  was  out  of  my  power  to  prevent,  and  the  same  objec- 
tion occurs  which  was  brought  against  my  involuntary  implica- 
tion in  Adam's  sin.  It  is  also  unscriptural,  for  the  plain  account 
there  is  that  "by  the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon  all 
men  to  condemnation,"  "by  the  disobedience  of  one  man  many 
were  constituted  sinners,"  "  by  one  man  sin  came  into  the  world, 
and  death  (the  punishment  of  sin)  passed  upon  all  men,  for  all 
sinned ;  and  that  this  very  depravity  is  itself  a  punishment, 
i.  e.  death — (Rom.  viii.  8) — "for  carnal  mindedness  is  death," 
TO  yap  (ppSvyfia  rj}g  (rapicbc  Odvaroc.  Instead,  therefore,  of  its  being 
the  sole  cause  of  our  punishment  it  is  itself  the  punishment  for 
antecedent  guilt.  It  U  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  one  of 
logical  consistency  could  accept  Mediate  Imputation  in  any 
measure  as  meeting  this  "grand  objection,"  when  it  only  puts 
it  back  one  step  farther,  removing  it  from  the  judicature  of  jus- 
tice to  the  arbitrariness  of  a  sovereign ;  or  how  the  shadow  of  a 
foundation   for  it   could  be  given  from  Scripture.     This,  Dr. 
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Dabney  himself  has  shown  in  proving  this  scheme  inadequate. 
How  he  could  afterwards  so  nearly  approach  it  himself  is  one 
of  the  "curiosities  of  thought." 

We  must  be  pardoned  for  the  amount  of  quotation  we  shall 
now  make  from  Dr.  Dabney 's  *' Lectures."  The  fallacies  run- 
ning through  his  attempt  to  show  that  the  view  of  Immediate 
Imputation,  as  held  by  Turrettin  and  the  Princeton  School,  is 
unsound  and  sophistical,  are  so  interwoven  with  nearly  every 
part  of  his  statements  and  refutations,  that  an  adequate  concep- 
tion of  his  mistake  could  only  be  given  by  tracing  it  throughout; 
and  besides,  justice  demands  that  all  he  says  in  defence  of  his 
opposition  to  this  long-received  form  of  doctrine  be  heard.  We 
shall  therefore  quote,  almost  entire,  three  pages  of  his  *' Lec- 
tures," in  which  his  views  are  presented.  The  divisions  into 
smaller  paragraphs,  and  the  numbering  of  them  are  not  his,  but 
made  for  the  convenience  of  reference. 

He  thus  speaks  of  Immediate  Imputation,  page  235 : 

"  Sec.  1.  In  opposition  to  this  scheme,  [mediate  imputation,] 
Turrettin  states  the  view  of  immediate  imputation,  which  has 
since  been  defined  and  asserted  in  its  most  rigid  sharpness  by 
the  Princeton  school.  It  boldly  repudiates  every  sense  in  which 
we  really  or  actually  sinned  in  Adam,  and  admits  no  other  than 
merely  the  representative  sense  of  a  positive  covenant.  It  says 
that  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin  is  sovereignly  imputed  to  his 
posterity. 

"  Sec.  2.  Depravity  of  nature  is  a  part  of  the  penalty  of  death, 
due  to  Adam's  sin,  and  is  visited  on  Adam's  children  purely  as 
the  penal  consequence  of  the  putative  guilt  they  bear.  For  sin 
may  be  the  punishment  of  sin.  Very  true,  after  depravity  of 
nature  thus  becomes  personally  theirs,  it  also  brings  an  addition 
of  personal  guilt,  for  which  they  are  thenceforward  punished,  as 
well  as  for  actual  transgressions.  The  grounds  for  this  statement 
are  chiefly  these  two :  1.  That  Rom.  v.  12-20,  asserts  an  exact 
parallel  between  our  federal  relation  to  Adam  and  to  Christ,  so 
that  as  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  to  us,  conceived 
as  personally  unrighteous,  goes  before,  procuring  our  justifica- 
tion, and  then  all  sanctifying  grace  is  bestowed  working  personal 
sanctification,  as  purchased  by  Christ's  righteousness  for  us,  so 
we  must  conceive  Adam's  guilt  imputed  to  us,  tve  being  conceived 
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as  in  the  first  instance  personally  guiltless,  but  for  that  guilt ; 
and  then  depravity  given  us,  working  personal  sin  and  guilt,  as 
the  mischievous  purchase  of  Adam's  federal  act  for  us. 

"Sec.  3.  And  as  the  parallel  must  be  exact,  if  this  view  of 
original  sin  be  rejected,  then  the  view  of  justification  must  be 
modified  *' to  suit;"  making  it  consist,  first,  in  an  infusion  of 
personal  righteousness  in  the  believer,  and  then  the  consequent 
accounting  to  us  of  Christ's  righteousness.  But  that  is  precisely 
the  Roman  justification.  Secondly,  unless  the  justice  and  reas- 
onableness of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  us  be  admitted, 
we  having,  so  far,  no  personal  guilt,  nor  actual  personal  agency 
in  his  sin,  the  reasonableness  of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  right- 
eousness cannot  be  defended,  and  justification  is  rendered  impos- 
sible." 

Before  giving  his  objections  to  this  form  of  doctrine  we  must 
protest  against  some  representations  of  it  in  the  above  quota- 
tion.    In  the  last  sentence  of  section  1,  he  says:  "the  guilt  of 
Adam's  first  sin  is  sovereignly  imputed  to  his  posterity"  accord- 
ing to  this  view.     But  is  that  correct?     We  hold  that  the  impu- 
tation of  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin  is  not  "sovereignly" 
imputed,  but  imputed  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  all  men,  "  for 
that  all  sinned."   (Rom.  v.  12.)     The  natural  relation  between 
us  and  Adam  was  pf  sovereign  constitution ;  for  God,  had  he 
so  willed,  might  have  made  us  as  the  angels  in  heaven  ;  the  fed- 
eral relation  he  established  between  Adam  and  his  posterity  was 
also  of  sovereign  constitution,  for  it  was  an  act  of  God's  free 
bounty  to  change  man's  condition  from  that  of  a  servant  under 
a  government  purely  moral,  to  that  of  a  son  by  superinducing 
the  scheme  of  justification  upon  that  original  relation  in  which 
man  stood  as  a  created  moral  being.     As  all  orthodox  writers 
have  shown,  and  Dr.  Dabney  himself  maintains,  (on  page  231,) 
the  limitation  of  our  probation  in  time,  instead  of  making  it  co- 
extensive with  our  immortality,  and  the  limitation  of  it  as  to 
persons,  summing  it  up  into  that  of  an  adult  in  full  possession 
of  his  faculties,  instead  of  having  it  to  begin  with  the  infancy 
of  each  one  separately — this  modification  of  the  iiatural  rights 
and  relations  of  God's  creatures  towards  him,  called  the  Cove- 
nant of  Works,  was  an  act  of  God's  free  bounty,  and  therefore 
could  have  been  withheld.     If  it  were  not  intrinsically  just,  God 
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would  not  have  instituted  it.  But  the  federal  relation  having 
been  instituted  by  sovereign  goodness,  the  visiting  the  conse- 
quences of  such  relation  upon  those  represented  was  a  matter  of 
jmtice  not  of  sovereignty.  Dr.  Dabney,  therefore,  misrepresents 
the  doctrine  in  the  sentence  referred  to. 

Again,  the  last  sentence  of  section  2  contains  another  misrep- 
resentation of  the  doctrine ;  (and  let  it  be  distinctly  understood 
that  we  use  the  term  '  misrepresentation  *  in  no  evil  sense,  but 
that  we  regard  it  as  honestly  made ;)  we  italicised  the  sentence 
for  easy  reference.  Now,  we  are  not  conceived  as  "personally 
guiltless"  until  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin.  We  were  never 
conceived  to  be  Qith^T personally  guiltless  or  guilty;  no  personal 
existence  of  any  kind,  or  personal  relation  of  any  kind  to  the 
law,  was  attributed  to  us.  We  were,  on  the  contrary,  wholly 
regarded /e6?era%,  as  in  Adam ;  whatever  was  his  status,  deter- 
mined our  status  at  any  moment  during  his  probation.  If  we 
were  regarded  as  innocent,  it  was  not  on  a  personal  account,  but 
on  account  of  the  innocence  of  Adam.  But  we  repudiate  the 
word  innocent  in  this  account  of  our  standing  before  the  law 
with  respect  to  our  probation  in  Adam.  We  were  conformed  to 
law  so  long  as  Adam  maintained  his  perfect  obedience — perfect 
qualitatively,  not  quantitatively,  i.  e.  not  a  finished  righteous- 
ness. Our  probation  was  not  for  our  character  of  innocence, 
but  for  a  change  of  condition,  from  that  of  servant  to  that  of 
son,  which  change  was  ever  contemplated  as  the  reward  of  the 
obedience  of  one  man — the  federal  representative  of  the  "seed." 
We  shall  notice  this  misrepresentation  again.  We  only  mention 
it  now  to  protest  against  it. 

And  lastly,  we  seriously  object  to  the  word  "reasonableness" 
in  the  last  sentence.  It  is  too  indefinite  a  term,  and  out  of 
place  altogether  in  a  discussion  of  refined  distinctions,  where 
exactness  of  thought  and  expression  is  indispensable. 

Dr.  Dabney  goes  on  to  slow  how  this  theory  "disregards  the 
objection": 

Sec.  1.  "As  to  the  great  objection  against  our  involuntary 
federal  connexion  with  Adam,  these  divines  unscrupulously  im- 
pinge against  it,  and  demand  that  the  moral  intuition  on  which 
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it  claims  to  be  founded,  be  simply  trampled  down.  Whether  this 
be  discreet,  or  true,  or  just,  the  student  can  easily  judge  for 
himself.  Surely  it  is  not  "wise  so  to  represent  God's  truth,  so  to 
sharpen  and  exaggerate  its  angles,  at  the  demand  of  our  errone- 
ous dialectics,  or  overstrained  exegesis  as  to  causelessly  array 
against  it  the  ineradicable  intuitions  of  man's  soul !  Surely  there 
are  mysteries  enough  in  this  awful  fact  of  original  sin,  to  distress 
and  awe  the  sensitive  mind  without  seeking  gratuitously  to  exas- 
perate them. 

*'Sec.  2.  And  he  who  insists  that  the  price  men  shall  pay  for 
admitting  the  orthodox  theology  is  the  surrender  of  their  common 
sense,  as  they  suppose,  is  practically  propagating  unbelief.  If 
we  are  to  abdicate  our  intuitive  beliefs,  we  can  no  longer  reason 
nor  believe  anything  properly. 

^'Sec.  3.  We  must  indeed,  as  we  do,  demand  the  unconditional 
submission  of  carnal  reason,  and  we  insist  on  facts  which  im- 
pinge against  it;  but  not  sanctified  reason.  One  object  of  re- 
ligion is  to  purify,  rectify,  and  then  employ  this  reason  as  a 
necessary  handmaid."  P.  236. 

One  can  scarcely  believe  these  lines  were  penned  by  a  champion 
of  orthodoxy,  and  could  easily  imagine  them  to  be  extracts  from 
Adam  Clarke's  "Christian  Theology,"  or  "Ralston's  Divinity," 
or  "Foster's  Attack  on   Calvinism."     Dr.  Dabney  stated  the 
*'  Grand  Objection  "  (on  pp.  232,  233)  in  its  full  force,  as  quoted 
above  ;  he  now  says  the  "moral  intuitions  upon  which  it  claims 
to  be  founded  are  simply  trampled  upon  bythis  theory;"  that  it 
"causelessly  arrays  against  itself  the  ineradicable  intuitions  of 
man's  soul,"  etc.,  etc.     To  all  which  it  is  replied,  that  if  it  does 
require  a  "surrender  of  common  sense,"  "an  abdication  of  in- 
tuitive beliefs  "  to  admit  the  orthodox   theology  because  it  in- 
volves our  "involuntary  federal  connexion"  with  Adam,  then 
must  every  honest  thinker,  who  will  go  to  the  ultimate  principles 
upon  which  any  theology  is  based,  abandon  not  only  Princeton, 
but  all  theology.     Cast  aside  Revelation  and  build  up  a  theodicy 
upon  a  philosophical  induction  of  all  the  facts  of  human  nature — 
such  a  theodicy  as  the  mind  by  its  laws  is  determined  to  build — 
and  this  same  awful  problem  will  come  up  in  some  form  or  other 
if  you  only  go  far  enough.     The  Bible  alone  oifers  a  solution 
grounded  in  jmtioe^ — that  the  dreadful  curse  of  native  depravity 
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is  the  curse  of  a  law,  "for  sin  is  not  imputed  where  there  is  no 
law;"  that  we  are  punished  by  a  just  God  for  the  sin  of  one  man, 
Adam.  The  scriptural  solution  is  preferable  to  any  other  be- 
cause it  has  fewer  difficulties;  every  other  theory  requires  us  to 
abandon  more  or  less  of  our  primitive  beliefs,  while  the  Scrip- 
ture only  demands  that  we  admit  this  fact  of  revelation, — that 
we  can  be  held  justly  responsible  for  the  sin  of  one  appointed  our 
federal  representative  by  our  sovereign  Creator,  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth,  who  will  do  right.  Any  system  of  Deism  must  ac- 
count for  this  most  common  of  all  facts  of  experience — that  we 
suffer  for  the  faults  of  others,  that  our  destinies  are  not  commit- 
ted absolutely  and  severally  into  our  own  hands,  but  that  the 
principle  of  vicariousness  runs  through  the  whole  of  society. 
Now  here  is  suffering  in  abundance  *'  through  an  involuntary  im- 
plication" in  the  faults  of  others.  Account  for  it  under  the  moral 
government  of  a  just  God  so  as  to  reconcile  it  with  the  "ineradi- 
cable intuitions  of  man's  soul."  Unless  I  become  an  atheist  I 
must  believe  that  this  undeniable  fact  of  experience  is  reconcila- 
ble with  the  moral  government  of  a  just  God ;  and  we  ask  both 
"carnal"  and  "sanctified  reason,"  if  that  is  less  difficult  than 
punishment  for  the  sin  of  one  who  was  constituted  our  federal 
head  by  our  sovereign  God  and  Creator  ?  In  fact,  suffering  for 
the  faults,  sins  or  crimes  of  others  without  any  implication  in 
their  guilt  is  more  opposed  to  our  "moral  intuitions,"  than 
suffering  for  the  sin  of  another  in  whose  guilt  the  Word 
of  God  assures  me  that  I  am  implicated  by  a  legal  relation, 
instituted  by  One  who  had  the  rightful  authority  to  do  so ; 
that  is,  punishment  for  the  sin  of  Adam  on  account  of  the 
federal  relation  existing  between  us,  is  more  consonant  to  "our 
primitive  beliefs,"  to  both  "carnal  and  sanctified  reason,"  than 
suffering  where  no  guilt  is  imputed.  And  yet  the  latter  is  a  far 
more  common  occurrence  under  God's  moral  government  than  the 
former.  The  former  has  happened  but  twice:  first,  when  "judg- 
ment passed  upon  all  men"  for  the  sin  of  Adam,  and  again  when 
"he  was  made  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin." 

There  is  too  much  indefiniteness  in  the  terms  used  in  this  rea- 
soning quoted  above.     In  the  paragraph   marked  Sec.  3,  Dr. 
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Dabney  says  that  he  demands  the  unconditional  submission  of 
''carnal  reason,"  in  insisting  on  facts  (of  revelation)  which 
impinge  against  it;  but  not  "sanctified  reason."  Now  can  any 
one  so  define  these  two  kinds  of  reason  that  we  may  ever  distin- 
guish and  never  confound  them,  and  yet  save  the  whole  passage  ia 
which  they  occur  from  absurdity  ?  We  have  always  been  taught 
that  "sanctified  reason"  submitted  to  any  fact  of  revelation, 
simply  because  it  was  founded  upon  a  "thus  saith  the  Lord," 
and  that  "  carnal  reason "  would  not  thus  submit.  However, 
Bishop  Butler  says,  in  his  chapter  on  the  Mediatorial  system  of 
Christianity, — "the  folly  of  certain  objections  against  the  credi- 
bility of  certain  things  revealed  in  Scripture  is  yet  greater,  when 
they  are  urged,  as  they  usually  are,  against  things  in  Christi- 
anity analogous  or  like  to  those  natural  dispensations  of  provi- 
dence, which  are  matters  of  experience.  Let  reason  be  kept  to ; 
and  if  any  part  of  the  Scripture  account  of  the  redemption  of 
the  world  by  Christ  can  be  shown  to  be  really  contrary  to  it,  let 
the  Scripture,  in  the  name  of  God,  be  given  up."  Now,  accord- 
ing to  the  conception  of  "reason"  implied  in  these  words,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  the  quality  of  carnal  or  sanctified  csin  be  applied 
to  it.  That  great  thinker  is  reasoning  with  Deists  and  anti- 
christians  of  all  sorts;  so  the  "reason"  he  must  mean  to  be 
relevant  to  them,  must  be  such  reason  as  they  could  and  must 
exercise,  if  they  were  honest.  The  attempt  we  made  above  to 
show  that  as  great  objections  could  be  brought  against  a  fact  of 
experience  as  against  the  revelation  of  Immediate  Imputation,  is 
expected  to  have  as  great  force  with  an  honest,  fair-minded 
Deist,  as  with  a  Calvinist  Christian  ?  We  can  understand  Dr. 
Dabney  when  he  speaks  of  a  "sanctifierf'heart;"  but  a  "sancti- 
fied reason"  is  beyond  our  comprehension,  if  he  means  anything^ 
more  than  a  reason  which  is  willing  to  take  Gfod's  Word  for  any 
fact  of  revelation ;  and  if  he  means  that,  this  whole  passage  last 
quoted,  about  "moral  intuitions,'*  "ineradicable  intuitions  of 
man's  soul,"  "primitive  beliefs,"  "common  sense,"  etc.,  is  greatly 
out  of  place.  The  case  should  at  once  have  been  remanded  to 
the  Word  of  God.  But  we  must  regard  it  as  doubly  absurd, 
when  we  consider  that  no  diflBculty  emerges  in  theology  which 
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has  not  already  emerged  in  philosophy,  and  that  the  only  condi- 
tions of  learning  the  truth,  are  the  unprejudiced  mind,  the  honest 
heart,  and  a  willingness  to  accept  as  true  whatever  comes  to  us, 
surrounded  with  no  greater  difficulties  than  other  things  which 
we  do  receive  as  true.  And  we  do  not  see  how  such  a  reason 
deserved  the  name  of  sanctified^  for  it  is  that  which  any  pagan 
or  unregenerate  man  can  have.  If  this  argument  is  valid  against 
the  doctrine  of  Immediate  Imputation,  it  is  valid  against  Pre- 
destination, against  which  "the  ineradicable  intuitions  of  man's 
soul"  as  stoutly  rebel.  Not  having  any  definite  idea  of  what 
Dr.  Dabney  means  by  "sanctified"  reason,  we  cannot  say 
whether  he  would  consider  John  Wesley's  as  sanctified  or  not. 
It  is  very  certain  that  he  had  a  sanctified  heart;  that  he  was  a 
man  of  true  piety  and  humility;  and  that  his  reward  is  great  in 
his  Master's  kingdom.  And  there  are  a  few  millions  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  world  who  would  affirm  that  his  reason  was  sanctified 
as  well  as  his  heart.  And  yet  here  is  the  way  the  "ineradica- 
ble intuitions"  of  his  soul  rebel  against  the  doctrine  of  God's 
sovereign  election,  which  Dr.  Dabney  so  stoutly  maintains. 

In  the  CXXIV.  Sermon  of  the  edition  of  Wesley's  sermons 
published  by  the  Southern  Methodist  Publishing  House,  we  find 
page  after  page  of  such  declamation  as  this  about  the  doctrine 
of  Predestination: 

"But  just  as  it  honors  the  Son,  so  doth  this  doctrine  honor 
the  Father.  It  destroys  all  his  attributes  at  once:  it  overturns 
both  his  justice,  mercy,  and  truth;  yea,  it  represents  the  most 
holy  God  as  worse  than  the  devil ;  as  both  more  false,  more  cruel, 
and  more  unjust.  More  faUe^  because  the  devil,  liar  as  he  is, 
hath  never  said,  he  willeth  all  men  to  be  saved ;  more  unjust^ 
because  the  devil  cannot,  if  he  would,  be  guilty  of  such  injustice 
as  you  ascribe  to  God,  when  you  say  that  God  condemned  mil- 
lions of  souls  to  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels,  for  continuing  in  sin,  which,  for  the  want  of  that  grace 
he  will  not  give  them,  they  cannot  avoid.  This  is  the  blasphemy 
contained  in  the  horrible  decree  of  Predestination  !  And  here  I 
fix  my  foot.  On  this  I  join  issue  with  every  assertor  of  it.  You 
represent  God  as  worse  than  the  devil ;  more  false,  more  cruel, 
more  unjust.  But  you  say  you  will  prove  it  by  Scripture. 
Hold!     What  will  you  prove  by  Scripture?  that  God  is  worse 
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than  the  devil?  It  cannot  be.  Whatever  that  Scripture  proves, 
it  never  can  prove  this;  whatever  its  true  meaning  be,  this  can- 
not be  its  true  meaning.  Do  you  ask,  What  is  its  true  meaning, 
then?  If  I  say,  'I  know  not,'  you  have  gained  nothing;  for 
there  are  many  scripture^,  the  true  sense  whereof  neither  you 
nor  I  shall  know  till  death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  But  this 
I  know,  better  it  were  to  say  it  had  no  sense  at  all,  than  to  say 
it  had  such  a  sense  as  this.  It  cannot  mean,  whatever  it  mean 
besides,  that  the  God  of  truth  is  a  liar.  Let  it  mean  what  it 
will,  it  cannot  mean  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  world  is  unjust. 
No  scripture  can  mean  that  God  is  not  love,  or  that  his  mercy  is 
not  over  all  his  works;  that  is,  whatever  it  prove  beside,  no 
scripture  can  prove  Predestination."   Vol.  IV.,  Pp.  380-385. 

This  quotation  is  given  to  show  to  what  lengths  a  pious  mind 
can  be  carried,  which  comes  to  the  Bible  with  prejudices  and  pre- 
ipossessions  of  its  own,  and  not  with  the  simple  desire  to  know 
what  God  has  declared,  and  with  sufficient  confidence  in  his  rec- 
titude to  know  that  no  fact  or  doctrine  of  revelation  can  be 
inconsistent  with  his  attributes;  and  which  forgets  that,  when  a 
doctrine,  unmistakably  revealed  in  Scripture,  appears  to  have 
this  inconsistency,  the  correction  is  to  be  made  in  our  prejudices 
and  prepossessions,  and  not  in  the  Word  of  God. 

Dr.  Dabney  next  proceeds  to  show  that  the  special  reasons  on 
which  the  Turrettin  or  Princeton  form  of  Immediate  Imputation 
rests  are  sophistical.  And  his  objections  and  arguments  are 
founded  on  the  misconceptions  of  the  doctrine  which  led  him 
into  those  misrepresentations  referred  to  above: 

*'The  special  reasons  on  which  that  which  is  peculiar  in  this 
theory  rests,  are  sophistical.  The  reasonableness  of  an  imputa- 
tion of  Christ's  merit  to  us  does  not  depend  on  the  reasonable- 
ness of  such  an  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  us  as  they  describe. 
The  simple  proof  is,  (it  is  amazing  it  should  be  overlooked,)  the 
latter  was  an  act  of  justice,  of  law;  the  former,  of  mercy. 
Surely  it  does  not  follow,  that  because  a  gratuitous  act  of  good- 
ness may  be  reasonable  and  right,  therefore  a  gratuitous  act  of 
severity  is  equally  so  !  Nor  is  it  of  any  avail  to  say  that  *  Christ 
was  not  personally  an  agent  in  our  sins  yet  the  guilt  of  them  was 
accounted  to  him ' ;  for  this  also  was  a  part  of  the  plan  of  mercy, 
and  he  gave  his  voluntary  consent  beforehand.''  (P.  236). 

This  is  the  same  objection  brought  up  by  Dr.  Breckinridge  in 
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his  Theology,  ("  Knowledge  of  God  Objectively  Considered,"  p. 
498.)     He  says: 

"It  is  infinitely  certain  that  God  would  never  naake  a  legal 
fiction  a  pretext  to  punish  as  sinners^  dependent  and  helpless 
creatures  who  were  actually  innocent.  The  imputation  of  our 
sins  to  Christ  affords  no  pretext  for  such  a  statement;  because 
that  was  done  by  the  express  consent  of  Christ,  and  was,  in 
every  respect,  the  most  stupendous  proof  of  divine  grace." 

Now  in  answer  to  this  objection,  we  say,  that  is  is  not  true  that 
"this  theory  makes  the  'reasx)nableness'  of  the  imputation  of 
Christ's  merit  to  us,  depend  upon  the  *  reasonableness'  of  the  im- 
putation of  Adam's  sin  to  us,  so  that  the  analogy  breaks  down, 
as  the  one  is  an  act  of  justice,  of  law,  and  the  other  of  mercy, 
of  grace;"  but  the  ground  taken  is,  that  the  imputation  of 
Christ's  righteousness  to  us  rests  upon  the  antecedent  imputation 
of  our  sins  to  him,  and  the  principle  of  essential  rectitude,  of 
eternal  justice,  is  as  much  involved  in  this  as  in  the  imputation 
of  Adam's  sin  to  us.  Transference  of  guilt  is  the  cardo  prceci- 
puus  of  both  transactions;  and  they  must  be  judged,  not  by 
their  consequences,  but  by  their  essential  character.  The  great 
question  is.  Can  there  be  any  other  responsibility  for  sin  than  a 
personal  one?  i.  e.,  can  there  be  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  a  real 
responsibility  for  any  sin  or  sins  but  those  actually  and  person- 
ally committed,  or  can  one  be  justly  reus  alienee  culpce?  Can 
there  be  an  imposed  responsibility  for  the  sin  of  another,  as  of 
Adam's  sin  upon  his  seed,  or  an  assumed  responsibility,  as  that 
of  Christ  for  us  ?  And  the  question  is  to  be  decided  upon  its 
intrinsic  righteousness,  its  compatibility  with  the  principles  of 
essential  and  eternal  rectitude,  and  not  upon  its  beneficent  or 
mischievous  consequences.  And  hence  the  question  stands  in  all 
its  nakedness :  Is  it  consistent  with  the  essential  principles  of 
law  and  justice  to  impute  the  guilt  of  the  actual  ^mnQV^  (the  per- 
sonal agent,)  to  the  reckoned  sinner, — to  him  who  is  a  sinner 
only  in  consequence  of  that  imputation  ?  And  we  answer  Yes ! 
to  this  question,  as  Paul  answered  to  the  question,  whether  it  was 
righteous  in  God  for  the  purpose  of  election  to  stand,  not  of  works, 
but  of  him  that   calleth,  (Rom.  ix.   11,  14-17)  for  Qod  has 
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<i<;ted  in  accordance  with  this  principle,  and  that  forever  settles 
the  question  whether  it  is  just  or  not.  ''It  is  amazing"  that 
these  divines,  who  are  so  eloquent  in  showing  that  the  salvation 
of  sinners  by  grace,  through  the  redemption  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  was  no  infraction  of  the  principles  of  justice,  but  that 
"Christ  was  the  wisdom  of  God,"  because  his  redemption  was 
the  wonderful  plan  of  saving  the  guilty  and  yet  satisfying  the 
demands  of  law  and  justice,  should  forget  all  they  say  about  the 
necessity  and  truth  of  the  Atonement,  and  talk  as  if  the  princi- 
ple of  grace  which  enters  into  it,  makes  the  question  of  its  es- 
sential rectitude  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  wholly  irrelevant.  The 
keystone  that  gives  strength  to  the  whole  arch  of  this  divine 
scheme  for  reconciling  grace  with  the  inviolable  sanction  of  a 
broken  law,  was,  that  every  step  of  the  plan  satisfied  immutable 
justice.  It  is  this  which  makes  the  gospel  the  power  of  God  to 
the  salvation  of  sinners,  in  that  its  plan  enabled  God  to  save 
them  consistently  with  his  justice.  And  yet  the  fundamental 
principle  in  the  scheme  of  redemption,  and  the  first  step  in  order 
of  thought  and  of  time,  is  the  imputation  of  guilt,  from  ^'actual 
sinners,"  to  one  who  is  a  '^reckoned  sinner,"  i.  e.,  only  a  sinner 
in  consequence  of  that  imputation.  The  imputation  of  our  sins 
to  Christ  comes  before  the  imputation  of  his  righteousness  to  us. 
The  "act  of  goodness  was  gratuitous"  indeed.  But  the  con- 
ditions of  the  act  were  such  that  a  question  of  justice  had  to  be 
decided  before  it  could  be  performed,  and  that  question  was :  "Is 
it  compatible  with  inviolable  justice  that  one  can  be  held  by  the 
law  responsible  for  the  sin  of  another  ?"  The  next  question 
was:  "  Who  should  the  party  be  who  would  take  the  law-place  of 
the  guilty?"  The  first  question  had  been  decided  injustice  by 
God's  having  constituted  Adam  the  federal  head  of  his  seed, 
"for  there  cannot  be  unrighteousness  with  God."  (Rom.  ix.  13). 
The  second  question  made  the  hosts  of  heaven  dumb,  because 
"there  was  none  to  help,"  until  God's  own  arm  brought  sal- 
vation and  his  righteousness  sustained  him,  and  "to  the  princi- 
palities and  powers  in  heavenly  places  his  manifold  wisdom  was 
made  known." 

Now  the  principle  having  been  decided  to  be  just,  it  could  bo 
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used  whenever  it  could  be  established  by  proper  authority.  But 
such  sovereign  disposal  of  creatures  could  evidently  be  made  by 
none  but  a  sovereign  God,  whose  creatorship  gave  him  this  con- 
trol over  the  works  of  his  hands;  for  his  sovereignty  gives  him- 
the  right  to  do  whatsoever  he  wills;  while  the  holiness  and  justice 
of  his  nature  determine  him  to  will  only  what  is  just.  Man's 
consent  therefore  was  not  necessary  to  the  constituted  relation 
between  him  and  his  federal  head;  it  was  a  sovereign  disposition 
of  himself  which  could  only  be  made  by  one  who  possessed  the 
right  of  sovereignty ;  and  if  he  could  make  such  disposition  of 
himself  it  would  prove  him  to  be  God. 

And  notice  how  different  an  argument  from  Dr.  Dabney's  wfr 
can  now  draw  from  John  x.  18.  Dr.  Dabney  uses  it  to  show  that 
the  justice  of  Christ's  being  made  sin  for  us  has  his  "voluntary 
consent " — his  laying  down  his  life  of  himself,  to  rest  upon.  But,. 
holding  that  the  "entrance  of  sin  into  the  world,  and  death  by 
sin"  through  a  federal  representation,  under  the  government  not 
only  of  a  just  God,  but  of  One  whose  goodness  is  unmistakably 
declared  in  his  works,  was  the  experimentum  crude  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  imputed  sin,  we  do  not  see  how  its  justice  can  be  called 
in  question,  or  can  need  anything  more  for  its  establishment ;. 
and  therefore  we  can  discover  in  the  words,  "  I  lay  down  my  life  of 
myself,"  nothing  but  "his  eternal  power  and  Godhead."  If  the 
absence  of  our  consent  infringes  upon  the  justice  of  Adam's  rep- 
resenting us,  then  the  giving  of  our  consent  would  confirm  it, 
even  as  Dr.  Dabney  asserts  in  regard  to  the  voluntariness  of 
Christ's  death,  that  it  establishes  the  justice  of  "his  bearing  our 
sins";  and,  then,  his  consent  being  required  for  this  end,  no 
more  proves  his  divinity  than  our  consent  would  prove  our  di- 
vinity. But  when  his  consent  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  essen- 
tial righteousness  of  the  proceeding,  it  stands  out  singly  and 
alone  as  the  claim  of  divinity. 

Dr.  Dabney  goes  on  immediately  to  say: 

-As  to  the  first  reason,  drawn  from  Paul's  parallel  between 
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Adam  and  Christ,  it  is  not  proved  that  the  Apostle  meant  the 
parallel  to  be  technically  exact  in  every  point.  Such  is  rarely  the- 
case  with  illustrations;  if  they  have  analogy  enough  to  explain. 
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the  one  the  other,  it  is  enough.  Does  not  Paul  himself  stop,  in 
the  midst  of  his  illustration,  even  leaving  his  sentence  suspended, 
to  name  two  important  respects  in  which  the  parallel  was  not 
exact  ?  And  is  there  not  an  inevitable  difference  as  he  himself 
intimates,  in  the  fact  that  the  one  federal  arrangement  was  a 
transaction  of  law^  and  the  other  of  grace?  It  was  enough  for 
his  purpose  to  teach,  what  I  strictly  hold,  that  the  first  and 
second  Adam  were  federal  heads ;  and  that  as  we  fell  in  one,  we 
are  restored  in  the  other."  P.  236. 

No  one  can  reply  to  this  so  well  as  Dr.  Dabney  himself  has. 
done  on  a  preceding  page  (227).     He  there  says: 

"1.  The  great  Bible  argument  for  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin 
is  the  parallel  drawn  between  Adam  and  Christ  in  1  Cor.  xv.  21, 
22,  45-49,  and  Rom.  v.  12-19.  I  shall  content  myself  with 
stating  the  doctrinal  results  which,  as  I  conceive,  are  clearly  es- 
tablished. In  1  Cor.  XV.  Adam  and  Christ  are  compared,  as  the 
first  and  second  Adam.  In  almost  everything  they  are  con- 
trasted. Yet  they  have  something  in  common ;  what  can  this  be 
but  their  representative  characters.  In  v.  22,  Adam  is  somehow 
connected  with  the  death  of  his  confederated  body;  and  Christ 
is  similarly  connected  with  the  life  of  his.  But  Christ  redeems 
his  people  by  the  imputation  of  his  righteousness.  Must  not 
Adam  have  ruined  bis  by  the  imputation  to  them  of  his  guilt  ? 

"  2.  In  Rom.  v.  12-19,  it  is  agreed  by  all  Calvinistic  interpre- 
ters, that  the  thing  illustrated  is  justification  through  faith.    The 
passage  is  founded  on  the  idea  of  verse  14,  that  Adam  is  the 
type  of  Christ. 

"3.  The  very  exceptions  of  vs.  15-17,  where  the  points  are 
stated  in  which  the  resemblance  does  not  hold,  show  that  Adam's 
sin  is  imputed.  Our  federal  union  with  Adam,  says  the  Apostle, 
resulted  in  condemnation  and  death ;  with  Christ  in  abounding; 
grace.  In  the  former  case,  one  sin  condemned  all;  in  the  latter, 
one  man's  righteousness  justifies  all.  The  very  exceptions  show^^ 
that  men  are  condemned  for  Adam's  sin. 

"4.  In  verses  18,  19,  the  comparison  is  resumed  and  com- 
pleted; and  it  is  most  emphatically  stated  that,  as  in  Christ 
"many  are  constituted  righteous,"  so  in  Adam  "many  were  con-, 
stituted  sinners."  Scriptural  usage  of  these  terms,  proves  that 
it  is  a  forensic  change  which  is  implied.  Then  it  follows  that 
likewise  our  legal  relations  were  determined  by  Adam."  P.  228^ 

Dr.  Dabney  has  intimated  in  this  passage  the  right  rule  of 
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iSxegesis— that  where  a  parallel  is  instituted,  and  exceptions  ex- 
pressly stated,  we  must  regard  the  parallel  as  exact  everywhere 
else,  the  very  mention  of  the  exceptions  forcing  upon  us  more 
xjonclusively  than  ever  the  conviction  that  the  analogy  holds  in 
every  other  point;  for  if  we  could  go  on  and  make  exceptions 
where  the  Apostle  has  made  none,  we  could  break  down  every 
part  of  the  analogy. 

In  these  quotations,  Dr.  Dabney  implies  that  wherever  the 
principle  of  representation  comes  in  the  analogy  holds  exactly — 
"our  legal  relations  were  determined  by  Adam  in  the  same  way 
that  our  legal  relations  were  determined  by  Christ."  The  differ- 
ence is  not  in  the  mode^  but  in  the  results  of  the  representation ; 
the  one  was  "unto  death,"  the  other  was  "unto  eternal  life." 
How  very  remarkable  therefore  his  language,  (on  p.  236)  that 
because  the  one  federal  arrangement  was  a  transaction  of  law 
and  the  other  of  grace,  there  must  be  an  inevitable  diflference 
•between  them;  for  whatever  Ihe  difference  be,  it  cannot  be  in 
.that  against  which  the  "Grand  Objection"  he  brings  forward, 
Ijears.  The  very  point  of  the  Apostle's  argument,  summed  up 
in  verse  21,  is  that  "grace  reigned  through  righteousness.''  Dr. 
Dabney  and  Dr.  Breckinridge  think  that  'the  element  of  grace 
makes  the  question  of  justice  a  less  important  one. 

The  former  goes  on  to  say: 

-But  it  is  urged,  that  if  immediate  imputation  is  reject- 


ed, we  are  necessarily  betrayed  into  the  Popish  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication, which  makes  injierent  personal  righteousness  precede, 
and  imputed  follow.  Let  us  see  if  this  charge  may  not  be  at 
least  as  plausibly  retorted.  If  we  fire  personally  guiltless  and 
sinless  till  Adam's  guilt  is  accounted  to  us,  and  then  (in  the  order 
of  thought)  we  receive  depravity  as  the  punishment  of  imputed 
guilt,  a  rigid  parallelism  (such  as  the  other  view  demands,)  must 
lead  to  this  view  of  justification,  that  we  are  personally  unholy 
-and  contrasted  in  spiritual  state  with  our  federal  head,  Christ, 
j^it  the  time  of  our  justification;  and  afterwards,  in  the  order  of 
causation,  we  begin  to  partake  of  his  spiritual  life  and  holiness, 
j5is  ^a  consequence  of  his  imputed  merit."  P.  236-7. 

It  is   evident  that  Dr.   Dabney's  argument  ad  hominem  is 
grounded  upon  an  erroneous  statement  of  Immediate  Imputa- 
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tion.  As  was  said  before,  we  are  not  ^^personally  guiltless  and 
sinless  until  Adam's  guilt  is  accounted  to  us."  We  had  no 
*"' personal  existence;"  but  -were  federally  in  Adam.  Remember, 
$is  Dr.  Dabney  himself  maintains  (on  p.  228),  "our  legal  re- 
lations were  determined  by  Adam."  And  the  whole  question 
must  be  discussed  as  to  "legal  relations"  alone.  Whatever 
our  existence  during  Adam's  probation  may  be  called,  moral  or 
legal,  or  putative,  or  ideal,  it  was  sufficient  to  lead  the  Apostle  to 
eay  of  all  men, — kf  ^  ndvTec  ijfiaprov,  for  all  sinned.  We  were 
never  contemplated  out  of  Adam,  and  therefore  had  no  other 
relation  to  the  law  than  the  one  he  had  so  long  as  he  was  acting 
for  us,  which  was  imputed  to  us  as  legally  or  ideally  or  pu- 
tatively  existing.  As  to  "sinless,"  or,  as  he  says  on  p.  238, 
"innocent"  existence,  the  doctrine  of  Immediate  Imputation 
maintains  nothing  of  the  kind.  We  hold  that  God  no  more 
dealt  with  us  as  persons  in  the  covenant  of  works  than  in 
the  covenant  of  grace.  Had  x\dam  stood  we  would  have  been 
justified  on  the  ground  of  his  imputed  righteousness,  just  as  we 
were  condemned  on  the  ground  of  his  imputed  sin,  and  as  we 
are  justified  on  the  ground  of  the  imputed  righteousness  of 
Christ.  Natural  birth  would  have  taken  the  place  spiritual  birth 
holds  in  the  covenant  of  grace.  We  always  were  to  be  saved  by 
the  righteousness  of  another.  And  we  always  sustained  the 
fiame  relations  to  the  law  which  our  federal  head  sustained,  both 
under  the  covenant  of  works  and  the  covenant  of  grace.  As 
Christ  was  the  "Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world;" 
60  "grace  was  given  us  in  him  before  the  world  began." 
The  paragraph  last  quoted  continues  as  follows : 

"But  is  that  the  Reformed  doctrine  of  justification  ?  Nay, 
verily.  I  pray  you  distinguish.  As  to  personal  merit  or  righte- 
ousness procuring  our  acceptance  with  Q-od,  we  have  none  at  all 
at  the  time  of  our  justification,  nor  ever  after.  But  as  to  actual 
spiritual  condition,  we  are  not  spiritually  dead  and  depraved  to- 
tally at  the  moment  of  justification." 

Dr.  Dabney  here  seems  to  forget  that  it  is  our  legal  relations, 
our  forensic  status,  which  is  the  subject  of  consideration,  not  our 
spiritual  condition ;  for  he  proceeds  to  compare  our  change  of  legal 
'feli.  XXIII.,  NO.  1. — 4. 
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relations  in  Adam  from  righteous  to  guilty  as  his  standing  was-- 
imputed  to  us  in  every  moment  of  his  probation,  with  our  change- 
of  spiritual  condition  in  Christ, — an  objective  relation  with  a  sub* 
jective  state.     The  parallelism  must  fail  when  he  regards  the  two 
transactions  from  different  points  of  view ;  he  shifts  the  question' 
from  the  federal  headship  of  Adam  to  the  subjective  conscious- 
ness of  the  "seed"  of  Christ;  he  speaks  of  what  goes  on  at  the- 
tribunal  of  God,  (in  the  case  of  Adam,)  and  then  when  Christ  i^ 
spoken  of  unconsciously  remands  the  case  to  the  sinner's  subjec- 
tive experience.     But  let  them  be  compared  together  consist- 
ently throughout,  and  the  analogy  will  not  break  down.     This- 
error  becomes  more  evident  as  he  proceeds: 

"The  order  of  sequence  (not  that  we  suppose  an  appreciable- 
interval  of  time)  is  thus  fixed  by  all  the  Reformed  divines,  so  far 
as  I  know.     1.  Jiegeneration,  in  which  we  begin  to  share  the 
spiritual  life  of  our  head.     2.  Saving  faith  acted  by  the  soul, 
(with  repentance  implicitly  in  it.)    3.  Mystical  union  with  Christ 
constituted;   which  divides  into  (a)  Legal  Union,  (b)  Spiritual! 
Union.     So  that  when  the  soul  is  justified  in  the  Second  Adam,, 
it  is  already  spiritually  alive  in  him.     We  see  then  that  Prince- 
ton will  have  to  relinquish  the  pretence  of  an  exact  parallel' 
between  our  relation  to  the  first  and  second  Adam;  or  she  is  in 
danger  of  being  driven  by  it  into  the  abhorred  result  of  mediate- 
imputation."  P.  237. 

The  best  reply  to  this  is  a  correct  representation  of  Immediate 
Imputation,  and  a  comparison  of  the  two  federal  arrangements- 
under  which  that  principle  works  from  the  same  point  of  view.. 
We  again  maintain  that  the  parallelism  is  exact  wherever  the 
principle  of  representation  comes  in ;  only  in  the  consequences 
resulting  from  the  several  headships  of  Adam  and  Christ  is  there 
any  difference;  and  that  difference  arises  not  in  any  breaking, 
down  of  the  principle  of  Immediate  Imputation  in  either,  but 
from  the  difi'erent  conditions  under  which  one  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple worked.     As  Paul  shows,  in  the  first  Adam  it  was  the  law, 
or  principle,  by  which  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condem- 
nation ;  in  the  second  Adam  it  was  the  law  by  which  "'the  grace 
of  God  and  the  free  gift  in  grace  abounded  into  many."     It  is- 
the  same  principle  of  suretyship  that  breaks  the  endorser  of  a. 
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note  in  one  case,  or  that  insures  in  another  case  the  commercial 
success  of  him  whose  note  is  endorsed.  Or,  it  is  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  representation  that  makes  the  represented  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  good  or  suffer  the  curse  of  bad  legislation ;  the  result 
does  not  destroy  the  analogy,  or  the  identity  of  principle^  so  far 
as  it  is  concerned.  The  best  representation  of  this  doctrine,  and 
such  an  one  as  enables  us  to  compare  its  working  death  in  the 
first  Adam,  with  its  working  life  in  the  second  Adam,  is  the 
account  Dr.  Thornwell  gives  of  our  connection  with  Adam  on  p. 
561,  Vol.  I.  of  his  "Collected  Writings."  .     - 

"The  Scriptures  show  th^t  the  history  of  the  individual  does 
not  absolutely  begin  with  its  birth.  It  sustained  moral  relations 
and  was  implicated  in  moral  acts  before  it  was  born.  This  notion 
is  essentially  involved  in  the  notion  of  a  covenant.  When  Adam 
was  appointed  to  this  oflSce,  all  his  descendants,  constituting  an 
unity  of  body  with  him,  sustained  the  same  relation  to  the  law 
and  God  which  he  sustained.  Morally  and  legally  they  were  in 
being;  their  interest  in  the  covenant  was  just  the  same  as  if  they 
had  already  received  an  actual  existence.  This  being  so  the  sin 
of  Adam  must  have  produced  the  same  judicial  effects  upon 
them  as  upon  him.  Their  actual  existence  was  to  begin  under 
the  law  of  sin  and  death,  as  his  was  continued  under  it.  God 
in  calling  them  successively  into  being  must,  as  the  Ruler  and 
Judge  of  the  Universe,  produce  them  in  the  state  to  which  justice 
had  morally  consigned  them.  The  covenant,  therefpre,  explains 
the  fact  of  their  being  sinners  before  they  were  born,  gives  them 
a  history  before  their  actual  being." 

The  analogy  holds  in  the  case  of  Christ:  the  covenantal  ex- 
istence of  the  seed  of  Christ  was  as  real  as  that  of  Adam. 
"Morally  and  legally  they  were  in  being."  Otherwise  how 
could  they  be  "known,"  "elected,"  redeemed"?  The  actual 
existence  of  the  seed  of  Adam  which  "must  begin  under  the  law 
of  sin  and  death  to  which  justice  had  morally  consigned  them," 
corresponds  to  the  actual  existence  of  the  saint,  as  the  declared 
seed  of  Christ.  Actual  non-existence  of  the  seed  of  Adam 
until  brought  into  being  under  the  law  of  sin  and  death,  corres* 
ponds  to  the  "death  in  trespasses  and  sins"  of  Christ's  seed 
until  "quickened  with  him," — to  the  "darkness,"  until  they 
were  made  "light  in  the  Lord":  they  were,  as  respects  "the 
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eternal  life,"  which  comes  upon  the  seed  in  virtue  of  the  imputed 
righteousness  of  the  Head,  and  until  ^^  created  in  righteousness 
and  holiness  of  truth,"  as  actually  non-existent  as  the  seed  of 
Adam  before  brought  into  actual  being.  Spiritual  birth  corres- 
ponds to  natural  birth ;  both  are  actual  unions  with  the  respec- 
tive Heads  of  the  two  covenants,  and  made  in  virtue  of  the  fede- 
ral union  which  preceded  and  determined  them. 

We  know  that  many  ridicule  the  idea  of  any  other  justifi- 
tMition  than  the  actual  one  consequent  upon  the  exercise  of  faith 
in  Christ,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  dispute  about  words.  We  do 
not  see,  however,  how  such  persons  can  admit  the  notion  of  a 
redemption  <5f  any  but  the  actually  existing;  for  the  question, 
how  can  they  be  justified  when  they  have  committed  no  sins, 
*'being  not  yet  born,  neither  having  done  any  good  or  evil," 
implies  no  greater  absurdity  than  the  question,  how  they  can  be 
said  to  be  redeemed,  under  the  same  circumstances.  This  same 
confusion  of  the  actual  with  the  federal,  (moral,  legal  or  cove- 
nantal)  relation  and  being,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  Dr.  Dabney 
says  upon  the  want  of  parallelism  between  the  two  federal  trans- 
actions. However  we  will  not  call  it  justification,  but  simply 
state  the  case  as  the  Apostle  stated  it :  that,  viewing  believers 
federally  in  Christ,  it  was  "by  the  righteousness  or  obedience"  of 
him  that  "it  came  upon  all  his  seed  unto  justification  of  life" — 
*'that  they  were  constituted  righteous."  His  "obedience" 
having  been  rendered — his  "righteousness"  having  been  wrought 
oat,  not  for  himself,  but  for  them,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Taw  they 
had  an  existence  of  suck  a  kind  that  they  could  be  represented 
by  him;  what  Br.  Thornwell  has  said  of  the  seed  of  Adam,  must 
be  said  of  the  seed  of  Christ:  all  Christ's  people  constituting  an 
unity  of  body  with  him  sustained  the  same  relations  to  the  law 
and  God  which  he  sustained ;  their  interest  in  the  covenant  was 
just  the  same  as  if  they  had  already  received  an  actual  existence. 
This  being  so,  the  "obedience"  of  Christ  must  have  produced 
the  same  judicial  effects  upon  them  as  upon  him;  and  their  actual 
existence  as  members  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ  was  to 
begin  under  "the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  which 
hath  made  them  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death."     Just  as 
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"  Christ  being  raised  from  the  dead  dieth  no  more,  for  in  that  he 
died  he  died  unto  sin  once,  but  in  that  iie  liveth  he  liveth  unto 
God;"  so  likewise  they  are  to  reckon  themselves  dead  as  respects 
sin,  but  as  respects  God  (or  unto  God)  living  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord.  (Rom.  vi.  and  viii).  It  is  diflScult  to  see  how  the  parallel 
could  be  made  more  exact  than  the  Apostle  has  made  it. 

We  all  know  that  the  change  from  death  unto  life,  of  the 
sinner,  is  one  indivisible,  instantaneous  set,  without  any  succes- 
sion in  time,  whatever  "order  of  sequence"  in  thought  theo- 
logians may  establish.  As  respects  the  change  in  the  subjec- 
tive condition  of  the  sinner  into  "newness  of  life,"  it  is  called 
Regeneration ;  as  respects  the  attitude  of  his  mind  or  soul 
towards  Christ,  it  is  Saving  Faith  exercised  by  him ;  towards  bid, 
it  is  Repentance ;  as  towards  the  law  his  change  of  (objective) 
relation  is  Justification;  viewed  as  the  subject  of  the  .indwelling 
of  the  Spirit,  he  is  made  a  member  of  Christ's  body  mystical. 
Yet  this  one  change  so  variously  considered  by  us  is  but  the 
bringing  of  Christ's  seed  into  that  actual  existence  of  "being 
justified  by  the  righteousness  of  one,"  "of  being  constituted 
righteous  by  the  obedience  of  one,"  (Rom.  v.  18,  19,)  which  was 
the  judicial  effect  of  their  federal  connection  with  the  second 
Adam;  God  in  calling  them  "with  a  holy  calling,  not  according 
to  their  works,  but  according  to  his  purpose  and  grace,  which 
was  given  them  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  began,"  pro- 
duced them  in  the  state  to  which  justice  (to  Christ  as  federal  head) 
had  morally  consigned  them.  The  tovto  ovk  ef  v/xuv,  deov  to  Supov, 
("it  is  not  of  ourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God,")  of  Eph.  ii.  8, 
refers  to  this  whole  change,  subjective  as  well  as  objective.  And 
when  the  Apostle  goes  on  to  say  that  they  were  "created  in 
Christ  Jesus,"  he  makes  their  actual  implication  in  the  conse- 
quences of  Christ's  "obedience"  parallel  to  their  creation  under 
condemnation  in  consequence  of  the  "disobedience"  of  Adam. 
Legal  union  with  each  federal  head  is  therefore  prior  in  order  in 
thought  and  time  to  mystical  union  with  one  (Christ),  or  to  actual 
participation  in  the  consequences  of  that  federal  union  with  the 
other  (Adam).  So  the  third  step  in  the  "order  of  sequence," 
of  Dr.  Dabney  making  legal  union  follow  mystical  union,  is 
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manifestly  incorrect;  to  which  the  Apostle  also  bears  testimony. 
With  him  justification  is  the  removal  of  the  barrier  of  guilt  to 
the  receiving  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  See  the  whole  of  6th  chapter 
of  Romans.  It  is  repeated  again  in  the  fourth  verse  of  the  7th 
chapter:  "Ye  have  been  made  dead  as  respects  the  law  by  the 
body  of  Christ,  that  ye  should  be  married  to  another  even  to 
him  who  is  raised  from  the  dead  that  we  should  bring  forth  fruit 
unto  God."  And  the  order  of  this  sequence  must  be  determined 
in  the  actual  experience  of  the  believer  by  the  order  which  God 
followed  in  his  eternal  counsels.  As  Christ  redeemed  his  people 
from  the  curse  of  the  law  (i.  e.  procured  their  justification  unto 
life)  that  they  might  receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  through 
faith,  so  we  must  (practically  at  least)  recognise  our  federal  or 
legal  relation  to  Christ  before  we  can  be  conscious  of  the  Spirit 
in  our  hearts  crying  Abba  Father;  which  it  is  the  Apostle's  pur- 
pose to  establish  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

Dr.  Dabney  goes  on  to  say,  in  concluding  the  paragraph  last 
quoted  from : 

-  "Do  I  then  adopt  the  latter?"  [Mediate Imputation."!  "No: 
consistency  would  drive  Princeton  to  it,  but  not  me;  for  I  have 
never  asserted  that  exact  parallel.  It  [an  exact  parallel]  is  not 
to  be  expected,  when  we  remember  that,  as  to  our  relation  to 
the  second  Adam,  we  each  one  have  our  own  personal,  previous, 
existence,  as  depraved  and  guilty  beings  before  we  were  brought 
into  actual  federal  union  with  him.  But  as  to  the  first  Adam, 
we  had  no  separate  personal  existence  at  all,  till  we  came  into 
existence  actually  and  federally  united  to  him."  P.  237. 

This  is  the  same  confusion  already  noticed.  He  speaks  of  an 
"actual  federal  union"  with  Christ.  Aud  of  "coming  into  ex- 
istence actually  and  federally  united  to  Adam;"  which  seems  to 
imply  that  our  federal  and  actual  union  with  him  have  one  and 
the  same  commencement.  But  are  we  now  federally  united  to 
Adam  at  all  ?  He  was  our  federal  head  only  so  long  as  his  pro- 
bation lasted ;  and  it  was  only  during  the  time  he  stood  for  us 
that  we  were  federally  united  to  him.  When  he  fell  the  pro- 
bation was  ended  and  the  federal  relation  between  us  ceased,  and 
he  ceased  to  be  any  more  than  any  other  ancestor  of  the  human 
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<race.  This  ceasing  of  the  federal  relation  between  Adam  and 
•his  seed  immediately  upon  his  fall  is  proof  therefore  that  their 
liistory  does  not  begin  with  their  birth,  but  that  they  sustained 
moral  relations,  and  were  implicated  in  moral  acts  before  they 
were  born ;  for'  there  is  no  other  federal  head  now  but  Christ 
•Jesus  the  Lord;  and  therefore  the  terms  "actual  union  with 
Adam,"  "guilty  in  Adam,"  and  whatever  others  imply  a  fede- 
-ral  connection  still  existing  between  him  and  his  seed,  mean  no 
more  than  that  we  are  now  suffering  the  judicial  effects  of  the 
•federal  union  once  existing  between  us.  So  while  it  would  be 
hypercritical  to  find  fault  with  a  great  deal  of  this  sort  of  lan- 
jguage,  we  must  repudiate  the  notion  that  our  actual  existence  is 
the  commencement  of  our  federal  union  with  Adam,  which 
«eems  to  be  implied  in  what  is  given  above;  or  that  our  federal 
Hinion  with  him  of  only  a  few  days  duration,  has  any  other  con- 
nection with  our  actual  existence  as  his  natural  seedy  (for  that  is 
•till  "actual  union  with  him"  can  mean,)  than  that  of  being  the 
■determining  cause  in  justice  of  the  relations  we  actually  stand 
in  to  the  law  and  to  God. 

Dr.  Dabney's  next  paragraph  is  to  show  that  "Immediate  Iin- 
|)utation  is  not  true  to  facts  " : 

"This  leads  me  to  object,  last,  that  this  view  of  Immediate 
Imputation  is  false,  in  that  it  represents  man  as  having  a 
separate,  indepraved,  personal  existence,  for  an  instant  at  least, 
until /rom  innocent  it  is  turned  into  depraved,  as  a  penal  conse- 
•quence  of  Adam's  guilt  imputed;  whereas  in  fact  he  never  has 
any  existence  at  all  but  a  depraved  existence.  As  he  enters 
(being  condemned,  so  he  enters  it  depraved.  This  over-refinement 
thus  leads  to  positive  inaccuracy,  as  most  of  man's  atitempts  to 
4)e  *wise  above  that  which  is  written.'  It  sins  in  a  similar  way 
nvith  the  erroneous  scheme  of  Placaeus  in  a  contrasted  direction." 

Nothing  is  easier  to  demolish  than  a  man  of  straw  of  our  own 
making.  We  defy  any  one  to  find  in  "Princeton  Theology" 
fiuch  a  view  of  Immediate  Imputation  as  is  here  presented,  and 
rightly  declared  false.  It  has  not  the  shadow  of  a  foundation 
in  Dr.   Hodge's  elaborate  commentary  on  the  5th  chapter  of 
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Romans,  or  in  his  lately  issued  *' Systematic  Theology,"  which 
are  standards  of  "Princeton." 

Dr.  Dabney  then  says,  that  of  the  two  schemes  of  imputation, 
Mediate  and  Immediate,  he  adopts  neither,  but  prefers  to  repre- 
sent the  doctrine  as  "a  great  obvious  fact  rather  than  a  hy- 
pothesis."    What  that  fact  is  he  tells  us  in  these  words: 

*'[!.]  That  God  in  his  sovereign  wisdom,  righteousness,  and 
goodness,  was  pleased  to  ordain  such  a  natural  and  federal 
union  between  Adam  and  his  posterity,  making  him  their  repre- 
sentative, that  his  probation  should  eventuate  for  them  precisely 
as  it  did  for  him.  That  is:  they  were  so  connected  with  him 
legally  and  naturally,  that,  into  whatever  moral  condition,  and 
into  whatever  legal  status,  Adam  should  bring  himself  by  his 
act,  in  that  moral,  and  in  that  legal  condition,  all  bis  posterity 
should  be  born. 

"[2.]  And  as  in  Adam  the  change  of  condition,  in  both 
senses,  was  one  whole  connected  change ;  so  is  the  sin  in  his 
posterity.  As  in  Adam,  the  first  influx  of  depravity  of  heart 
was  not  visited  on  him  after  his  sinful  act  merely,  and  as  a 
penal  consequence  of  it,  but  accompanied  and  prompted  the  act; 
so  in  Adam's  posterity,  the  depravity  of  heart  is  as  original  a» 
the  guilt.  In  God's  eyes  they  are  condemned  /With  their  first 
father  as  depraved  with  him,  and  they  are  given  over  to  their 
depravity  as  guilty  with  him.  And  this  (in  spite  of  Princeton) 
is  the  view  given  by  the  current  of  Calvinistic  divines  beginning 
with  Calvin  himself,  down  to  Dr.  Breckinridge."  Pp.  237,  238. 

The  first  paragraph  which  we  have  marked  [l!},  is  only  an  un- 
usual mode  of  stating  the  fact  of  Immediate  Imputation.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  form  in  which  it  is  here  presented  makes 
it  a.  fact  any  more  than  the  form  in  which  it  is  given'  in  "PVinee- 
ton  Theology;"  for  in  that  theology  it  is  distinctly  a;n<d  emphati- 
cally affirmed  that  the  doctrine  is  a  fact,  and  not  a  hypothesis. 
The  revised  edition  of  Dr.  Hodge's  Commentary  on  Romans  is 
the  most  clear,  elaborate  and  authoritative  presentation  of  what 
Dr.  Dabney  calls  "Princeton  Theology."  0»n  p.  279  of  that 
commentary,  in  considering  the  "Doctrine"  of  Rom.  v.  12-11, 
Dr.  Hodge  says : 

"This  doctrine''    [Immediate  Impatation],  "merely  teaches. 
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that  in  virtue  of  the  union,  representative  and  natural,  between 
Adam  and  his  posterity,  his  sin  is  the  ground  of  their  condem- 
nation, that  is,  of  their  subjection  to  penal  evils;  and  that  in 
virtue  of  the  union  between  Christ  and  his  people,  his  righteous- 
ness is  the  ground  of  their  justification.  This  doctrine  is  taught 
almost  in  so  many  words  in  verses  12,  15-19.  It  is  so  clearly 
stated,  80  often  repeated  or  assumed,  and  so  formally  proved, 
that  very  few  commentators  of  any  class  fail  to  acknowledge,  in' 
one  form  or  another,  that  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostle." 

And  on  p.  284  the  doctrine  is  given  by  Dr.  Hodge,  just  as  Dr, 
Dabney  says  he  *'  prefers  to  represent  it — as  a  great  obvious 
fact.*'  "It  is  said  that  this  doctrine  is  nothing  but  a  theory,  an" 
attempt  to  explain  what  the  Apostle  does  not  explain,  a  philo- 
sophical explanation,  etc.  This  again  is  a  mistake.  It  is  neither 
a  theory  nor  a  philosophical  speculation,  but  the  statement  of  a 
scriptural  fact  in  scriptural  language.  Paul  says:  *For  the 
offence  of  one  man  all  men  are  condemned ;  and  for  the  righte- 
ousness of  one  all  are  regarded  and  treated  as  righteous.'  This 
is  the  whole  doctrine."  Yet  Dr.  Dabney  on  p.  237  of  his  *'Lec- 
tures"  calls  "this  view  of  Immediate  Imputation  false" — an 
"over-refinement  which  leads  to  positive  inaccuracy,  as  most  of 
man's  attempts  to  be  'wise  above  that  which  is  written.'  " 

The  last  sentence  in  the  paragraph  from  Dr.  Dabney's  "  Lec- 
tures" marked  [1.]  exposes  in  express  terms  the  error  in  his 
speculation,  which  has  already  been  pointed  out — that  the  legal 
condition  of  Adam's  posterity  commences  at  birth ;  whereas- 
their  "legal  condition  "  was  contemporaneous  with  Adam's  pro- 
bation as  federal  representative.  And  when  that  probation 
ceased,  their  federal  and  legal  union  with  Adam  ceased  also,  and' 
their  moral  and  legal  condition  became  fixed ;  and  that  deter- 
mined injustice  their  actual  condition. 

In  paragraph  [2]  he  brings  up  the  question,  how  can  a  holy 
being  sin  ?  and  says,  that  the  first  influx  of  depravity  was  not' 
merely  the  penal  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  but  accompanied' 
and  prompted  the  act.  If  Dr.  Dabney  means  by  "the  sinful 
act"  anything  more  than  the  simple  external  act  of  plucking  and 
eating  the  fruit,  (which  was  only  the  expression  of  what  was* 
already  determined  in  the  mind,)  if  he  means  the  preceding,state; 
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of  mind,  then  he  implies  that  the  awful  punishment  of  depravity 
came  upon  him  by  an  arbitrary  and  sovereign  infliction  of  evil 
on  the  part  of  God  independent  of  his  desert;  it  was  therefore  a 
calamity,  and  cannot  be  deserving  of  punishment  from  God  any 
more  than  could  the  color  of  his  skin.     If  he  means  the  simple 
external  act,  then  he  speaks  unphilosophically,  for  that  has  no 
moral  character  independent  of  the  state  of  mind,  or  heart,,  or 
soul,  which  preceded  and  determined  it,  as  Butler  has  shown  in 
his  definition  of  action.     And,  remembering  that  it  was  a  holy 
being  who  committed  the  deed,  it  must  have  been  such  an  act  as 
was  compatible  with  "  concreated  holiness."     It  therefore  could 
not  imply  a  previous   "influx  of  depravity."     This  Dr.  Dabney 
seems   to   have  forgotten.     If  Adam   had   recollected   himself 
while  in  the  act,  and  resisted  the  temptation,  he  would  not  have 
fallen  ;  on  the  contrary,  as  Butler  shows  in  chapter  fifth  of  the 
first  part  of  his  *'  Analogy,"  he  would  have  strengthened  in  him- 
self his  concreated  virtue  as  a  principle  voluntarily  chosen  ;  and 
«o  far  have  tended  to  fix  it  in  his  nature  as  a  habit.     He  was  not 
■deserving  of  punishment  therefore  until  the  act  was  morally  de- 
termined.    It  was  then  that  God  visited  upon  him  the  penalty  of 
withdrawing  from  him  that  intimate  communion  with  his  holy 
Maker,  which  was  the  necessary  condition  of  his  confirmation  in 
holiness.     The  consequence  of  this  loss  of  communion  with  God 
in  the  case  of  an  active,   moral  agent,  continually  forming  his 
soul  to  habits  of  some  kind  or  other,  was  "the  corruption  of  his 
whole  nature,"  "  he  became   wholly  defiled  in  all  the  faculties 
and  parts  of  his  soul."   (Shorter  Catechism  and  Confession  of 
Faith).     The  charge  that  Dr.  Dabney  brings  against  Princeton, 
can  therefore  be  retorted.     His  view  of  imputation  is  "  false  to 
facts,"  and  opposed  to  the  standards  of  our  Church. 

This  false  doctrine  of  his  is  more  apparent  in  the  next  sen- 
tence, where  he  says :  "  In  Adam's  posterity  the  depravity  of 
heart  is  as  original  as  the  guilt;  in  God's  eyes  they  are  con- 
demned with  their  first  father,  as  depraved  with  him,  and  they 
«,re  given  over  to  their  depravity  as  guilty  with  him."  This  is  a 
-necessary  consequence  of  his  view  that  the  federal  and  legal  re- 
lations of  Adam's  posterity  commence  with  their  actual  existence 
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in  time.  What  greater  proof  could  be  given  of  the  necessity  of 
searching  analysis  in  theological  speculation,  otherwise  unscrip- 
tural  doctrine  will  eventually  crop  out !  What  can  this  be  but 
mediate  imputation  f  Paul  says,  that  by  the  sin  of  "one  man 
death  entered  in  the  w^orld;"  that  "by  the  offence  of  one,  many 
died;"  that  "the  judgment  was  of  one  offence  unto  condem- 
nation ;"  that  "  by  the  offence  of  one,  death  reigned  by  one  ;'* 
(and  carnal-mindedness  or  depravity  is  death,  Rom.  viii.  6) ;  his 
doctrine  is,  that  guilt  is  the  cause  of,  and  precedes  depravity.  But 
Dr.  Dabney  says,  that  "depravity  of  heart  is  as  original  as  the 
guilt."  One  or  the  other  statement  must  be  wrong.  Dr. 
Dabney  has  not  taken  the  care  to  notice  that  depravity  is  a 
quality  or  accidens  of  an  actual  existence  alone,  but  guilt  is  a 
quality  of  imputed  or  legal  existence  as  well.  We  were  guilty 
before  we  were  born ;  -we  were  condemned  in  Adam,  at  the  same 
moment  in  which  the  judgment  passed  upon  him;  but  we  could 
not  be  depraved  until  we  were  born ;  depravity  was  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  of  condemnation.  And  so  when  the  Apostle 
says  "death  passed  upon  all  men,"  he  means  the  sentence  of 
death  pronouncing  them  guilty;  and  he  does  not  speak  of  this 
death  as  subjective  depravity  until  he  speaks  of  their  actual  ex- 
istence, viz.,  ,that  death  reigned  over  those  who  had  not  sinned 
as  Adam  sinned,  etc. 

Our  author  says  that  "  this  is  the  view  given  by  the  current 
of  Calvinistic  divines,  beginning  with  Calvin  himself,  down  to 
Dr.  Breckinridge."  That  his  theory  is  the  same  with  Dr.  Breck- 
inridge's we  do  not  doubt ;  we  have  shown  that  they  began  in 
the  same  fallacy  and  ended  in  Mediate  Imputation,  though  ex- 
pressly disavowed.  But  that  it  is  the  view  of  "the  current  of 
Calvinistic  divines  "  we  do  not  believe,  because  it  is  not  the  view 
of  St.  Paul,  or  of  our  standards  which  were  framed  according  to 
the  direction  of  this  "current;"  and  to  prove  that  they,  with 
Calvin,  did  not  hold  this  view  we  bring  forward  the  testimony  of 
such  scholars  as  Dr.  Thornwell  and  Dr.  Hodge. 

Dr.  Thornwell  once  held  the  same  opinion  as  to  what  was  Cal- 
vin's view  as  Dr.  Dabney,  and  in  1858  thus  expressed  himself: 

"We  are  aware  that  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Breckinridge  is  the 
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doctrine  of  Calvin,  and  that  the  chapter  in  our  Confession  oT 
Faith,  of  the  Fall  of  Man,  of  Sin  and  of  the  Punishn^ent 
thereof,  may  be  interpreted  in  the  same  sense ;  but  the  teaching 
of  the  catechisms  we  take  to  be  clearly  and  unambiguously  on 
our  side.  There  the  imputation  of  guilt  is  direct  and  immediate, 
and  the  true  explanation  of  the  degraded  condition  of  the  human 
race."     Collected  Writings,  Vol.  I.,  p.  479. 

But  this  opinion  he  corrected  subsequently,  and  upon  "a- 
thorough  examination"  of  Calvin's  writings.  We  must  there- 
fore submit  to  his  corrected  judgment  with  the  more  confidence  r 

"We  insisted  then,  and  we  insist  now,  that  the  immediate 
formal  ground  of  guilt  is  the  covenant  headship  of  Adam,  that 
our  depravity  of  .nature  is  the  penal  consequence  of  our  guilt  in 
him,  and  that  we  are  made  parties  to  the  covenant  by  the  natural 
relation  to  Adam.  We  stated  then  that  Calvin  held  the  doc- 
trine to  which  we  object.  We  are  now  prepared  to  say  after  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  writings  of  that  great  man,  tbat^ 
although  he  has  often  expressed  himself  vaguely  and  ambign- 
ously,  we  are  convinced  that  his  opinion  at  bottom  was  the  same 
as  our  own."     Page  659,  ibid. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Hodge's  "Sys- 
tematic Theology''  which  throws  light  upon  this  point: 

"Placoeus  and  his  associates,  in  order  to  defend  the  ground 
which  they  had  taken,  appealed  to  many  passages  in  the  writings 
of  earlier  theologians  which  seemed  to  ignore  the  immediate 
imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  and  to  place  the  condemnation  of  the 
race  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  upon  the  hereditary  depravity 
derived  from  our  first  parent.  Such  passages  are  easily  to  be 
found,  and  they  are  easily  accounted  for  without  assuming,  eon- 
trary  to  the  clearest  evidence,  that  the  direct  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin  was  either  doubted  or  denied.  Before  Arius  arose 
with  the  direct  denial  of  the  true  divinity  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  language  of  ecclesiastical  writers 
was  confused  and  contradictory.  In  like  manner  even  in  the 
Latin  Church,  and  in  the  writings  of  Augustine  himself,  miicl* 
may  be  found  before  the  rise  of  the  Pelagian  controversy  whicb^ 
it  is  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  Augustinian  system.  Augustine- 
had  to  publish  a  volume  of  Retractions,  and  in  many  cases  where 
he  had  nothing  to  retract,  he  found  much  to  modify  and  explain.. 
It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  before  any  one  openly  denicili 
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•the  doctrine  of  immediate  imputation,  and  especially  when  the 
-equally  important  doctrine  of  hereditary  depravity  was  openly 
r^ected  by  an  influential  party  in  the  Romish  Church,  the  Prot- 
•eatant  theologians  should  apparently  ignore  a  doctrine  which  no 
•one  denied,  and  devote  their  attention  principally  to  the  points 
which  were  then  in  controversy.  Rivet  however  clearly  shows 
that  although  not  rendered  prominent,  the  immediate  imputation 
of  Adam's  sin  was  universally  assumed.  Principal  Cunningham 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  of  immediate  impu- 
tation of  Adam's  sin  is  much  more  explicitly  stated  in  the  West- 
minster Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  than  in  the  Confession 
of  Faith.  This  he  very  naturally  accounts  for  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  denial  of  that  doctrine  by  Placseus  had  not  attracted 
attention  in  England  when  the  Confession  was  framed  (1646), 
bat  did  become  known  before  the  Catechisms  were  completed." 
Pages  208,  209. 

We  conclude  this  article  by  quoting  the  last  paragraph  of  Dr. 
Dabney's  lecture  on  Original  Sin,  pointing  out  the  more  distinct 
form  assumed  by  the  errors  which  are  implied  in  his  whole  treat- 
^tnent  of  the  subject,  and  which  have  already  been  exposed : 

[1.]  "Now  when  we  approach  the  rational  difliculties  of  the 
•doctrine,  with  this  view  of  it,  we  find  that  they  are  not  indeed 
fully  explained;  (for  the  mystery  of  God's  dealings  in  this  thing 
no  mortal  can  dissipate,  and  least  of  all  Pelagians  and  Ration- 
alists,) but  they  are  obviated.  The  charge  of  intrinsic  injustice 
*8  removed ;  for  the  case  is  now  so  unique,  so  totally  without 
fiarallel  or  illustration,  that  it  is  obviously  lifted  above  the  juris- 
diction of  human  reason.  Hence  the  human  reason  cannot  con- 
vict the  transaction  of  injustice  because  she  cannot  comprehend 
it,  or  measure  it  by  any  experimental  standard. 

[2.]  "You  will  notice  that  all  the  illustrations  of  the  supposed 
injustice  of  our  condemnation  in  Adam,  are  cases  in  which  the 
moral  agent  has  his  own,  personal,  separate,  responsible  exist- 
ence, before  the  imputation  takes  place,  and  that,  an  innocent 
•exiiten&e^  so  far  as  his  personal  agency  went.  Now  such  an 
imputation,  made  without  his  consent  would  be  unjust. 

[3.]  ^''But  such  k  not  our  cane  in  Adam.  We  never  had  any 
^previous,  separate,  personal  existence  of  our  own,  constituting  a 
legal  title  to  immunity ;  which  title  would  be  violated  by  God's 
'Condemning  us  in  Adam. 

£4.|]  "We  had  no  oKietence  at  all;  and  so  no  title.     For  we 
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do  not  represent  God  as  visiting  guilt  and  then  depravity  as  its 
penalty,  on  us  conceived  as  a  'priori  personally  innocent. 

[5.]  "  The  whole  case  is  this;  that  God  in  making  Adam  "the 
root  of  all  mankind,"  should  have  ordained  the  status  in  which 
our  existence  was  to  hegin^  to  be  in  all  points  determined  by 
Adam's  status  as  settled  for  him,  by  his  voluntary  act.  It  is  a 
mighty  mystery ;  it  cannot  be  explained ;  but  neither  can  it  be 
convicted  of  any  injustice." 

How  the  "uniqueness"  of  the  case  can  remove  the  charge  of 
injustice  it  is  impossible  to  see.  Justice  is  not  a  quantitative 
principle.  An  act  of  injustice  may  be  all  the  greater  for  being 
unparalleled.  Justice  is  an  intrinsic  quality  of  moral  actions, 
and  moral  actions  are  the  objects  of  that  faculty  of  "human 
reason"  called  conscience;  which  faculty,  to  see  rightly,  must, 
in  our  present  depraved  state,  be  enlightened  from  above.  Our 
reasons  for  believing  that  there  can  be  no  injustice  in  Immediate 
Imputation  are  not,  as  stated  above  in  paragraph  [1.],  that  it  is 
"unique  and  without  an  experimental  standard,"  but  that  God 
is  the  Author,  and  there  is  no  unrighteousness  in  Him.  Nor  is 
the  case  so  "unique"  as  Dr.  Dabney  affirms,  for  though  he  de- 
nies the  exact  parallel  between  our  participation  in  the  conse- 
quences of  Adam's  sin,  and  our  participation  in  the  consequences 
of  Christ's  obedience,  the  Apostle  asserts  it  so  far  as  Immediate 
Imputation  is  concerned,  and  then  argues  that  the  latter  is  just; 
that  God  is  just  though  justifying  the  ungodly;  and  when  the 
objection  is  implied  that  it  is  unjust  for  one  man  to  suffer  and 
obey  in  the  stead  of  another,  he  argues  the  justice  of  "bringing 
in  life"  in  that  way  from  the  fact  that  God  "brought  in  death"" 
in  that  way.  This,  we  take  it,  is  the  meaning  of  the  TroXAff)  naA7Mv 
the  much  more  of  Romans,  chap,  v.,  verse  15. 

We  agree  with  our  author  when  he  says  in  [2.]  that  the  illustra- 
tions of  this  federal  transaction,  by  supposed  analogous  facts  in  our 
experience,  are  fallacious;  but  not  for  the  reason  he  gives:  "that 
in  those  illustrations  the  moral  agent  has  his  own,  personal,  sep- 
arate, responsible  existence  before  the  imputation  takes  place 
and  that,  an  innocent  existence,  so  far  as  his  personal  agency 
went,  which  would  make  such  imputation  unjust."  '  Our  reason 
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is,  that  under  these  very  circumstances  described  by  Dr.  Dabney, 
we  have  suftering  for  the  faults,  sins,  etc.,  of  others,  where  there 
is  no  imputed  guilt;  and  that,  under  the  moral  government  of  a 
Judge  who  will  do  right ;  therefore,  a  fortiori,  it  must  be  just 
where  there  is  guilt,  real  guilt,  though  imputed.  When  he  says 
that  such  imputation  would  be  unjust,  by  parity  of  reasoning 
his  argument,  (we  do  not  say  that  he  would,)  condemns  as  unjust 
this  suffering  referred  to — i.  e.  where  there  is  no  guilt. 

Dr.  Dabney  expresslj'  declares  [2]  and  ]3],  that  if  we  had  an 
innocent  existence  previous  to  the  constitution  of  the  federal  re- 
lation between  us  and  Adam,  (as  he  expresses  it,  "  before  the 
imputation  takes  place,")  such  a  constitution  would  be  unjust; 
because  it  would  violate  the  legal  title  to  immunity  possessed  by 
this  existence  to  condemn  us  in  him."  Yet  wo  did  have  a  titl© 
to  immunity  once,  which  was  not  the  less  real  because  not  per- 
sonal— even  so  long  as  Adam  stood  for  us,  before  his  fall  and 
condemnation.  And  it  was  not  forfeited  hy  any  personal  act  of 
ours.  A  personal  innocent  existence  is  not  the  only  title  to  im- 
munity from  punishment.  Immunity  from  punishment  is  the 
right  of  all  who  have  not  sinned.  And  if  we  had  not  sinned 
before  our  actuaVexistence  it  would  be  unjust  in  God  to  make  us 
begin  it  depraved.  The  very  gist  of  the  Apostle's  argument  in 
the  fifth  of  Romans,  is  that  there  can  be  no  punishment  where 
there  is  no  guilt,  and  no  guilt  where  there  is  no  sin.  If  we  had 
never  sinned  we  never  could  have  been  condemned  or  punished.. 
The  visitation  of  depravity  is  a  dreadful  punishment.  With  the 
Apostle  (Rom.  v.  14)  we  hold  that  if  we  were  born  depraved,  if 
"death  reigns  over  us"  from  the  first  moment  of  our  actual  ex- 
istence, then  we  were  born  under  condemnation,  and  therefore 
sinned  before  we  were  born ;  otherwise  the  condemnation  would 
be  unjust.  "  Where  there  is  no  law  there  is  no  transgression, 
and  sin  is  not  imputed  where  there  is  no  law." 

The  principle  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  Dr.  Dabney's  view,  is 
the  same  principle  upon  which  the  doctrine  of  Mediate  Impu* 
tation  rests,  viz.,  that  one  man  cannot  justly  be  punished  for  the 
sin  of  another  which  is  not  his  own  by  any  personal  agency  of 
his  in  it.     His  very  language  is  that  the  innocent  existence  of  a 
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moral  agent,  so  far  as  his  personal  agency  goes,  gives  him  a  title 
to  immunity  which  would  be  violated  by  his  condemnation  on 
account  of  the  sin  of  another.  In  a  previous  quotation  he  said, 
*'in  Adam's  posterity  the  depravity  of  heart  is  as  original  as  the 
^uilt."  It  is  evident  that  the  condemnation  of  a  sinner  where 
no  personal  considerations  come  in  (as  of  depravity  of  heart)  is 
revolting  to  his  sense  of  justice;  and  the  condemnation  of  Christ 
for  our  sins  would  beso  but  for  his  unscriptural  notion  that  the 
■element  of  grace  affected  the  justice  of  the  transaction.  Yet  we 
;8ay  again  as  we  said  against  Mediate  Imputation,  that  our  having 
been  necessitated  by  conditions  over  which  we  have  no  control, 
to  arrive  at  years  of  discretion  with  a  depraved  nature  already 
&t  work  forming  the  soul  to  sinful  habits  which  express  them- 
selves in  acts  that  accumulate  guilt  and  intensify  corruption,  is 
AS  open  to  Dr.  Dabney's  charge  of  injustice  as  anything  in  Im- 
mediate Imputation  which  he  has  attacked;  and  yet  that  is  a 
fact  of  experience  and  Scripture  testimony.  It  is  only  by  a 
.sacrifice  of  logic  that  he  can  clear  himself  of  being  a  disciple  of 
Placaeus.  He  must  surrender  his  consistency  to  save  his  or- 
thodoxy. 

It  is  very  evident  from  Dr.  Dabney's  presentation  of  his  own 
views  as  opposed  to  "Princeton  Theology,"  that  the  "passing  of 
4eath,"  i.  e.  innate  depravity,  upon  Adam's  seed,  is  there  (in  his 
statement)  resolved  into  a  sovereign  infliction  of  evil,  dependent 
upon  nothing  but  God's  prerogative  to  do  as  he  wills  with  his 
•own  creatures.  The  notion  that  it  was  a  judicial  proceeding 
grounded  in  justice  seems  not  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment. 
He  says,  "we  do  not  represent  God  as  visiting  guilt  and  then 
depravity  as  its  penalty,  on  us  conceived  as  a  priori  personally 
innocent."  Again:  "In  Adam's  posterity  the  depravity  of  heart 
is  as  original  as  the  guilt."  And  he  sums  it  all  up  thus:  "The 
whole  case  is  this :  that  God  in  making  Adam  '  the  root  of  all  man- 
kind,* should  have  ordained  the  status  in  which  our  existence  was 
to  hegiuj  to  be  in  all  points  determined  by  Adam's  status  as  settled 
for  him  by  his  voluntary  act."  As  a  logical  consequence  of  this 
view,  with  him  the  important  point  to  consider  and  defend,  is  the 
infliction  of  evil  upon  Adam's  seed;  for  it  no  longer  assumes,  as 
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in  Reformed  Theology,  the  character  oi punishment  in  a  strictly 
legal  sense,  but  of  an  arbitrary  dispensation ;  and  hence  instead 
of  bein^  regarded  as  a  natural  consequent  of  federal  represen- 
tation, (making  federal  representation  the  cardo  prceeipuus  of 
defence)  he  calls  in  a  "mighty  mystery,'*  which  "cannot  be 
explained,"  and  removes  from  it  the  charge  of  injustice  upon  the 
ground  of  its  being  "so  unique  and  unparalleled  that  it  is  lifted 
above  the  jurisdiction  of  human  reason."  He  nowhere  in  these 
views,  which  are  peculiar  to  him,  represents  spiritual  death  as 
passing  upon  all  men,  "/or  that  all  sinned.''  Now  this  is  one  of 
the  very  errors  for  which  Placseus  was  condemned.  Dr.  Hodge 
tells  us,  (Systematic  Theology,  Vol.  II.,  p.  212,)  that  it  was  ob- 
jected against  the  doctrine  of  Mediate  Imputation,  that  ^^what  the 
Scriptures  declare  to  he  a  righteous  judgment,  it  makes  to  he  an 
arhitrary  dispensation.'' 


ARTICLE  III. 
TYNDALL  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  VALUE  OF  PRAYER. 


It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  we  are  approaching  a  definite 
understanding  of  the  difficulties  in  our  religion  which  are  in  the 
way  of  "  men  of  science,"  as  students  of  physical  nature  are 
commonly  styled.  Let  theologians  be  honest  and  confess  that 
oftentimes  these  difficulties  hkve  had  no  origin  beyond  their  own 
prejudices  and  self-conceived  dogmas,  founded  in  an  ignorance 
of  God's  revelations  in  his  works  as  great  as  their  antagonists 
have  exhibited  of  those  in  his  Word.  And  there  are  infidels 
in  science,  who  would  be  infidels  out  of  science,  and  who  never 
care  to  know  more  of  religion  than  what  its  ill-advised  friends 
have  most  erroneously  declared  to  be  essential  parts  of  its  doc- 
trines ;  who  hail  as  the  defeat  of  religion,  what  is  only  another 
step  in  progress  toward  truth  made  by  its  honest-minded  pro- 
fessors. They  fail  to  recognise  this  fact,  that  the  Christian 
VOL.  xxiir.,  NO.  1. — 5. 
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religion  is  a  bodj  of  objective  truths,  as  independent  of  the 
opinions  and  errors  of  its  professors,  as  the  laws  and  phenomena 
of  Nature  are  of  the  oft-recurring  mistakes  and  misconceptions 
of  those  who  call  themselves  "students  of  Science."  Men  of 
science  treat  with  the  contempt  it  deserves  the  objection  which 
some  theologians  make  against  what  are  now  regarded  &8  facts' 
in  science,  "that  the  inductions  of  science  are  worthless,  because 
one  generation  of  her  students  holds  opinions  irreconcileable  with 
those  of  preceding  generations."  The  reply  is,  that  the  errors 
of  preceding  generations  have  reduced  themselves  to  absurdity, 
and  if  any  honest-minded  thinker  will  only  qualify  himself  for 
an  apprehension  of  the  subject,  he  must  of  necessity  see  that 
these  things  he  doubts  are  not  hypotheses,  not  theories,  but 
facts.  But  to  qualify  oneself  for  apprehending  the  certainty 
of  the  conclusions  of  a  science,  is  frequently  no  less  a  task  than 
acquainting  oneself  with  the  whole  of  that  science,  i.  e.  becom- 
ing a  student  of  it  himself.  For  instance,  how  few  could  demon- 
strate satisfactorily  to  one  who  did  not  believe  it,  that  the  sun, 
and  not  the  earth,  was  the  centre  of  our  system,  contrary  to  the 
old  notion,  and  his,  founded  on  appearances  ?  To  make  the 
matter  intelligible  to  him  would  involve,  instead  of  argument, 
an  amount  of  instruction  equivalent  to  teaching  him  what  is  the 
science  of  astronomy.  And  so,  when  we  find  one  who  still  be- 
lieves that  this  earth  was  brought  into  its  present  state  in  six 
natural  days,  and  discredits  the  conclusions  of  geology,  because 
of  the  great  disagreement  between  the  geologists  of  different 
times,  and  between  the  opinions  of  the  same  geologist  at  succes- 
sive times,  it  can  only  be  replied:  "See  for  yourself;"  which 
practically  amounts  to,  "acquaint  yourself  thoroughly  with  the 
science,  see  how  far  it  is  an  induction,  fair  and  necessary,  from 
facts,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  distinguish  between  what  are 
known  as  only  hypotheses  and  what  are  known  as  facts."  Now, 
that  which  gives  this  clearness  of  vision  to  those  who  have  studied 
a  science,  is  "  the  scientific  habit  of  thought,"  in  which  is  included 
freedom  from  prejudice,  a  readiness  to  surrender  long  cherished 
opinions  upon  good  evidence  of  their  being  erroneous;  and,  what 
is  of  more  value  than  all  else  besides,  the  common-sense  convic- 
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tion  that  one's  own  opinions  are  of  no  account  whatever  against 
facts,  and  only  serve  to  bring  upon  oneself  the  censure  of  those 
who  value  nothing  but  truth. 

But  why  should  not  this  be  respected  in  Theology  as  well  as 
in  Science.  Men  of  science  should  know  that  it  is  this  very 
habit  of  thought  which  makes  fair-minded  "students  of  religion'* 
change  their  views  as  to  what  are  revelations  of  God  in  His 
Word,  and  what  are  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  former  ages 
which  have  been  obtruded  therein.  In  the  light  of  reason,  they 
can  no  more  help  believing  that  Scripture  does  not  teach  what 
is  incompatible  with  truths  of  science,  than  they  can  help  believ- 
ing these  truths  themselves.  And  when  students  of  Scripture 
believe  facts  in  nature  which  make  them  surrender  old  interpre- 
tations which  have  long  had  weight  with  them,  and  thus  discover 
a  readiness  to  accept  truth  when  it  costs  this  self-sacrifice,  it  is 
an  inconsistency  of  which  those  who  claim  that  they  have  the 
"scientific  habit  of  thought"  should  not  be  guilty,  to  show  no 
greater  respect  to  their  corrected  interpretations  than  to  their 
former,  and  not  to  admit  that  there  must  be  truth  in  that  prin- 
ciple which  rules  the  theologian  in  his  changes  of  opinion. 

That  principle  is,  that  the  Bible  can  contain  nothing  incom- 
patible with  truth  elsewhere;  for  its  author  is  the  God  of  truth, 
and  he  claims,  and  to  our  reason  he  has  demonstrated  that  he  is 
what  he  claims  to  be,  the  author  of  nature  also.  Hence  when 
we  find  anything  in  nature  which  appears  to  contradict  our 
understanding  of  what  he  has  declared  in  his  Word,  we  must 
conclude  that  we  have  mistaken  him  in  one  or  the  other  of  his 
revelations  of  his  "Power  and  Godhead."  If  our  reason  can 
see  in  nature  nothing  else  than  what  is  incompatible  with  our 
previous  understanding  of  a  portion  of  his  Word,  we  must  cor- 
rect our  previous  understanding,  for  we  cannot  believe  what  our 
reason  tells  us  is  not  so. 

But  should  reason  be  forced  to  conclude  that  one  of  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  is  irreconcilable 
with  the  whole  order  of  nature,  an  order  as  discoverable  to 
reason  as  the  meaning  of  the  doctrine,  then  the  doctrine  must 
be  surrendered.     We  admit  all  that  men  of  science  would  ask 
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us  to  do ;  the  Bible  must  stand  the  tests  of  legitimate  science, 
and  contain  nothing  irreconcilable  with  known  facts  of  nature. 
We  believe  the  strongest  evidences  of  our  religion  to  be  its  "in- 
ternal evidences;"  and  of  course  to  be  "evidences,"  they  must 
-commend  themselves  to  our  reason. 

Prof.  Tjndall  will  therefore  see  that  we  agree  with  him  when 
lie  says  in  his  article,  "Science  and  Religion,"  which  appeared 
in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  November : 

"From  the  earliest  times  to  the  present,  religion  has  been 
undergoing  a  process  of  purificationj  freeing  itself  slowly  and 
painfully  from  the  physical  errors  which  the  busy  and  unin- 
formed intellect  mingled  with  the  aspirations  of  the  soul,  and 
which  ignorance  sought  to  perpetuate." 

But,  he  goes  on  to  say : 

"Some  of  us  think  a  final  act  of  purification  remains  to  be 
<}one,  while  others  oppose  this  notion  with  the  confidence  and 
warnath  of  ancient  times.  The  bone  of  contention  at  present 
is  the  physical  value  of  prayer.  It  is  not  my  wish  to  excite 
surprise,  much  less  to  draw  forth  protest  by  the  employment  of 
this  phrase.  I  would  simply  ask  any  intelligent  person  to  look 
the  problem  honestly  and  steadily  in  the  face,  and  then  to  say 
whether,  in  the  estimation  of  the  great  body  of  those  who  resort 
to  it,  prayer  does  not,  at  all  events  upon  special  occasions,  invoke 
»  Power  which  checks  and  augments  the  descent  of  rain,  which 
changes  the  force  and  direction  of  winds,  which  affects  the 
growth  of  corn,  the  health  of  men  and  cattle — a  Power,  in  short, 
which  when  appealed  to  under  pressing  circumstances,  produces 
the  precise  effects  caused  by  physical  energy  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things."  ..."  Hence  it  is  forced  upon  his  [the  sci- 
entist's] attention  as  a  form  of  physical  energy,  or  as  the 
equivalent  of  such  energy." 

We  accept  this  representation  of  the  efficacy  assigned  to 
prayer  as  the  view  held  not  only  by  "  the  great  body  of  those 
who  sincerely  resort  to  it,"  but  as  that  which  the  Scriptures 
give  us.  The  very  Power,  which  Prof.  Tyndall  says  "is  in  their 
estimation  invoked,"  is  the  one  the  Scriptures  explicitly  declare 
\o  have  been  invoked  by  prayer,  and  successfully.  Among  many 
.such  passages  of  Scripture  a  few  will  suffice  as  instances  : 
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"Is  any  sick  among  you?  let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the 
Church,  and  let  them  pray  over  him ;  and  the  prayer  of  faitK 
shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  Lord  will  raise  him  up.  The  effectual, 
fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much.  Elias  was  a 
man  subject  to  like  passions  as  we  are,  and  he  prayed  earnestly 
that  it  might  not  rain ;  and  it  rained  not  on  the  earth  by  the 
space  of  three  years  and  six  months.  And  he  prayed  again  and 
the  heavens  gave  rain,  and  the  earth  brought  forth  her  fruit.'* 
James  v.  14-1 8. 

"Hezekiah  prayed  to  the  Lord  in  his  sickness.  Then  said  the 
Lord  (to  him),  I  have  heard  thy  prayer,  I  have  seen  thy  tears,  I 
will  heal  thee."     2d  Kings,  xx.  2,  and  Isa.  xxvii.  1. 

That  the  author  of  our  religion  intended  us  to  understand  that 
the  importunity  of  prayer  extends  to  the  natural  wants  of 
God's  people  and  avails  to  supply  them,  cannot  be  denied  unless 
we  charge  him  with  the  intent  to  deceive.  And  he  proved,  at 
least  to  the  satisfaction  of  many,  that  he  possessed  this  very  power 
which  they  invoked  in  prayer.  He  healed  their  sick,  he  gave 
them  bread  in  a  measure  and  in  a  manner  out  of  the  power  of 
man  to  do,  he  commanded  the  winds  and  the  seas  and  they 
obeyed  him.  The  ground,  therefore,  of  the  Christian's  belief  in 
the  "physical  value  of  prayer,"  is  his  persuasion  that  he,  to 
whom  and  through  whom  prayer  is  offered,  possesses  the  power 
which  is  invoked.  Thus  it  is  that  miracles  and  prayer  must  be 
considered  in  the  same  light.  If  miracles  are  absurd  and  impos- 
sible, prayer  is  absurd  and  of  no  value  beyond  its  reflex  subjec- 
tive influence ,  and  that  must  be  evil,  since  it  would  be  founded 
in  error. 

Now  there  is  a  mode  of  thought  very  prevalent  among  a  cer- 
tain set  of  scientific  men,  (and  it  is  the  avowed  principle  of  the 
Positive  Philosophy,  as  maintained  by  Auguste  Comte,  Mr.  Mill,, 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and  others,)  which  makes  miracles  and  the 
efficacy  of  prayer,  what  the  latter  would  call  "unthinkable 
propositions."  We  understand  Professor  Tyndall  however  as 
frankly  confessing  that  the  theory,  upon  which  the  Christian 
bases  his  belief  in  miracles  and  prayer,  "is  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate one,"  he  "urges  no  impossibilities  in  the  case."*     But  it 

*  Popular  Science  Monthly,  for  Nov.,  1872. 
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is  given  as  the  distinctive  tenet  of  the  Positive  Philosophy  "that 
all  events  in  nature  or  the  universe  are  governed  by  invariable 
laws  with  which  no  volitions  divine  or  human  can  interfere." 
There  is  no  room  for  human  interference,  for  its  volitions  are  as 
much  governed  by  law,  as  essentially  parts  of  the  inviolable 
"cosmos,"  as  the  chain  of  physical  cause  and  effect  upon  which 
it  is  brought  to  bear;  and  hence  in  the  Positive  sense,  it  no  more 
interferes  with  law  than  the  vegetable  and  animal  life  of  a  planet 
or  a  continent  interferes  with  the  law  of  universal  evolution. 
And  if  there  be  a  God,  he  is  just  as  limited  in  his  volitions  as 
man,  and  must  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  laws  of  nature 
which  he  cannot  change,  and  which  cannot  admit  of  change 
without  introducing  such  confusion  into  this  universal  order  as 
would  involve  its  destruction.  Hence  there  is  no  room  in  nature 
for  the  God  of  the  Bible;  with  a  system  so  unchanging  and 
unchangeable  there  is  nothing  either  to  hope  or  to  fear  from  his 
intervention ;  causes  and  effects  follows  each  other  in  fixed  and 
undeviating  succession  according  to  inexorable  physical  laws : 
and  prayer,  instead  of  being  an  intelligent  appeal  to  a  Personal 
God,  becomes  a  senseless  importunity  of  the  forces  of  nature. 

Nor  are  these  views  confined  to  those  whom  theologians 
angrily  call  "scientific  infidels."  We  have  met  men  of  science 
who,  with  a  strong  faith  in  the  Bible  and  religion,  yet,  could 
not  but  regard  prayer  for  rain,  or  an  abundant  harvest,  or  the 
removal  of  direase,  as  idle  as  would  be  a  prayer  for  the  preven- 
tion of  an  eclipse  which  was  to  happen  according  to  laws  so  well 
known  as  to  give  a  prevision  of  their  consequences.  The  idea 
of  the  uniformity  and  invariability  of  nature  had  become  so 
firmly  fixed  in  their  minds  that  what  involved  its  appearing 
changeable  or  subject  to  the  caprices  of  will,  became  an  "un- 
thinkable proposition."  To  sneer  at  such  a  view  of  nature,  as 
many  theologians  do,  betrays  an  ignorance  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  subject,  and  can  only  result  in  injury  to  the  cause  they 
would  defend.  So  far  from  a  sight  of  these  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  prayer  arguing  prejudice  against  divine  truth,  and  being, 
in  the  pet  cant  of  these  theologians,  only  an  "outbreak  of  the 
enmity  of  the  natural  heart  against  God,"  it  is  oftentimes  the 
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result  of  a  love  of  truth  so  earnest  as  to  overcome  the  preju- 
dices and  prepossessions  of  a  lifetime.  And  the  sincerity  and 
earnestness  of  these  scientific  men  is  proved  by  their  firm 
hold,  notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  upon  the  first  truths 
of  religion — their  own  spirituality  and  immortality,  and  their 
•accountability  to  a  God  who  is  Spirit,  and  must  be  worshipped 
in  spirit  and  truth.  , 

Can  any  one  doubt  of  the  piety  and  love  of  truth  of  the  pure 
and  gifted  F.  W.   Robertson,   the  l§ite  incumbent  of  Trinity 
€hapel,  Brighton?     Yet,  in  the  third  sermon  of  the  Fifth  Series 
of  his  sermons,  (the  American  edition,)  he  frankly  tells  us  that 
the  fact  that  the  universe  is  a  system  of  laws,  inexorable  in 
their  operation,  and  that  causes  in  endless  chain  of  invariable 
sequence  govern  all  events  in  nature,  precludes  the  possibility  of 
any  special  direction   or   providential  ordering  of  events.     He 
tells  us  that  to  have  heaved  a  pebble  upon  the  shore  one  yard 
farther  than  the  waves  naturally  carried  it,  would  have  involved 
a  change  in  the  whole  of  our  solar  system  ;  that  for  a  rain  to 
come  otherwise  and  at  other  times  than  it  naturally  comes  would 
•be  in  effect  an  unmaking  of  the  universe ;  for  these  forces  and 
operations  of  nature  are  so  inextricably  interwoven,  that  to 
•change  the  working  of  one  or  more,  as   would  be  done  in  the 
•change  of  its  or  their  effects,  would  involve  a  change  in  all  from 
the  beginning.     And  he  asks  such  questions  as  these:  "Did  the 
plague  come  and  go  according  to  the  laws  of  health  or  the  laws 
•of  prayer  ?     Did  the  rain  fall  according  to  the  laws  of  meteor- 
ology or  according  to  the  laws  of  prayer?"   etc.     Hence,  he 
necessarily  concludes  that  the  helpfulness  of  prayer  "consists 
in  bringing  the  human  will  into  harmony  with  the  Divine  will 
as  expressed  in  the  natural  laws."     The  Christian  then,  can 
never  hope  so  long  as  he  thinks  rationally  upon  the  subject,  that 
ihis  petition,  so  far  as  regards  these  objects  mentioned,  can  be 
answered ;  and  prayer  is  therefore  a  sort  of  pious  fraud  im- 
posed upon  Christians  until  they  have  advanced  to  f<uch  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth  as  will  teach  them  submission  to  inexorable 
necessity !     Then,  of  course,  the  charge  of  atheists  is  true  ;  that 
»the  age  of  ignorance  is  the  age  of  the  religious  or  theological 
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7node  of  thoughty  which  must  give  way  as  knowledge  advances^ 
to  the  positive  mode  of  thought,  stated  above ! 

If  we  take  a  glass  of  water,  and  keep  it  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  we  see  no  moisture  on  the 
outside  of  the  glass.     But  put  a  piece  of  ice  in  the  water  and 
the  glass  is  cooled  considerably  below  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  we  soon  see  a  deposition  of  moisture  which  will 
increase  so  long  as  this  lower  temperature  of  the  glass  is  main- 
tained, accumulate  in  drops  and  run  down  its  sides  and  wet  the- 
cloth  it  may  be  upon.     We  have  here  combined  and  correlated 
the  forces  of  nature  under  the  same  conditions  under  which  they 
are  brought   to  produce  the  phenomenon  of  dew  or  of  rain. 
Science  tells  us  that  the  atmosphere  can  only  hold  a  certain 
definite  amount  of  aqueous  vapor  in  a  state  of  suspension  for 
each  and  every  degree  of  temperature;  and  that  this  amount 
increases  or  decreases  with  the  rise  or  fall  of  temperature.    Raise 
the  temperature,  and  if  water  ^^is  present,  more  will  ascend  into 
the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  invisible  vapor ;  reduce  the  tem- 
perature and  all  the  surplus  over  that  definite  amount  corres- 
ponding to  the  reduced  temperature,  will  be  condensed  into  a 
visible  form — if  the  reduction  of  temperature  is  slight,  into  that 
attenuated  form  we  call  cloud,  mist,  or  fog — if  great,  into  drops 
of  water,  the  size  depending  upon  the  greatness  and  suddenness 
of  the  reduction  of  temperature.     In  the  phenomenon  of  dew, 
the  surface  of  the  earth  takes  the  place  of  the  glass,  its  radia- 
tion of  heat  the  place  of  the  ice,  and  the  dew  itself  the  place  of 
the  moisture  on  the  glass.     In  the  phenomenon  of  rain,  the 
mingling  of  two  currents  of  air  of  unequal  temperatures  pro- 
duces an  atmosphere  of  a  mean  temperature  which  is  lower  than 
can  hold  in  suspension  as  invisible  vapor  the  moisture  carried  by 
both  currents.     This  union  takes  the  place  of  the  ice  in  the 
glass;  the  visible  cloud,  the  place* of  the  deposition  visible  on 
the  glass,  and  the  rain,  of  the  drops  that  fall  ofi"  upon  the  table. 
If  we  were  to  expose  a  very  large  surface  of  some  metal  upon  the- 
earth  and  reduce  its  temperature  sufficiently,  we  could  have 
'artificial  dew,'  (as  some  would  say,)  whenever  we  wished,  upon 
this  metal.     Suppose  this  raised  to  a  great  height  above  the 
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earth,  and  kept  at  a  very  low  temperature,  which  involves  no 
other  question  than  one  of  cost,  and  then  we  would  have  the 
same  condensation  of  invisible  vapor  into  drops  of  "water.  We 
shall  really  have  produced  rain  by  an  *  interference  of  human 
volition '  in  the  invariable  and  immutable  chain  of  cause  and 
eflfect  by  which  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  produced."  We 
know  the  conditions  under  which  the  phenomenon  of  rain  is 
produced,  and  we  can  bring  about  those  conditions  ourselves  on 
a  scale  only  limited  by  our  power,  or  command  of  means. 

No  one  could  pretend  for  a  moment  that  this  supposed  method 
is  the  only  one  in  which  there  could  be  made  a  sufficient  reduc- 
tion of  temperature  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere  to 
produce  rain.  Admitting  that  we  may  discover  means  of  elevat- 
ing such  a  cooling  surface  of  a  mile  in  area  as  easily  as  we  can 
now  irrigate  such  an  extent  of  land,  yet  the  advance  of  science 
may  increase  our  knowledge  of  as  many  and  as  easy  means  of 
reducing  the  temperature  of  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere 
as  it  has  of  reducing  that  of  bodies  on  the  earth.  And  we  may 
discover  means  of  so  doing  which,  nevertheless,  would  be  out  of 
our  power  to  use ;  our  power  in  no  wise  keeping  pace  with  our 
knowledge.  We  know  the  forces  used  to  keep  the  heavenly 
bodies  in  their  orbits  so  well  that  we  can  predict  their  places  at 
any  time  of  the  year.  Once  those  predictions  were  not  fulfilled 
in  the  case  of  a  planet,  and  from  this  an  astronomer  calculated 
the  place  of  an  entirely  new  planet,  which  had  never  been  seen 
or  suspected  to  exist ;  and  the  discovery  was  actually  verified  by 
observation.  Here  were  forces  whose  measure  and  rule  of  ope- 
ration, and  their  correlation,  were  so  well  known  that  an  inter- 
ference in  their  results  was  at  once  detected,  and  its  cause  de- 
termined, and  yet  their  control  was  as  far  from  the  reach  of  man 
as  Uranus  is  from  the  earth.  Knowledge,  therefore,  increases 
our  powers  wonderfully,  indeed  to  such  a  degree  that  our  pres- 
ent achievements  would  appear  miraculotls  to  the  generations  of 
a  few  centuries  ago.  But  even  if  we  should  become  omniscient, 
while  it  might  make  us  appear  to  our  more  ignorant  contempo- 
raries as  Paul  and  Barnabas  did  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lystra^ 
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it  never  can  make  us  omnipotent.  We  must  be  different  beings 
from  what  we  are,  not  only  in  knowledge  but  in  powfer ;  and  that 
difference  is  that  which  obtains  between  man  and  God. 

Hence  all  analogy  is  for  and  not  against  the  supposition,  that 
a  Being  of  omnipotence  and  omniscience  can  interfere  with  the 
fiu'ccessive  phenomena  of  nature,  and  by  a  correlation  of  forces 
above  human  power  bring  to  pass  what  would  not  happen  with- 
out that  interference.  The  God  of  the  Christian  is  such  a  being. 
The  difference  between  the  knowledge  and  power,  or  command 
of  means,  necessary  to  bring  about  such  a  correlation  of  forces 
as  will  produce  a  deposition  of  the  vapor  of  the  atmosphere 
upon  a  square  foot  of  glass  or  metal  or  earth,  and  that  knowl- 
edge and  power  necessary  to  produce  a  like  fall  of  water  upon 
any  extent  of  the  earth's  surface,  is  less  than  the  dust  upon  the 
balances  when  man  is  measured  with  his  Maker.  The  belief  in 
a  Person  who  has  the  power  to  do  all  that  he  is  invoked  in  prayer 
to  do,  is  simply  a  belief  in  a  God.  Theism  involves  all  that 
"the  great  body  of  those  who  resort  to  prayer"  believe  of  the 
Power  they  invoke.  And  the  denial  of  the  possibility  of  that 
which  prayer  involves  can  only  be  based  upon  Atheism.  Hence 
when  Professor  Tyndall  long  since  denied  that  his  philosophy 
'was  atheistic,  it  was  only  bigotry  and  ignorant  passion  that  could 
charge  him  with  what  he  expressly  disavows  in  the  article  re- 
ferred to  above.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Professor  Huxley, 
•and  Dr.  Carpenter.  According  to  the  science  of  these  gentlemen 
the  efficacy  of  prayer  is  not  an  "unthinkable  proposition." 

These  arguments  have  been  the  common  property  of  educated 
men  ever  since  the  time  of  Butler,  who  took  the  ground  that, 
"if  there  was  anything  in  the  Bible  opposed:  to  reason,  in  the 
name  of  God  let  the  Bible  be  given  up,"  and,  that  one  of  the 
-strongest  evidences  of  its  truth,  is  that  God  brings  about  his 
purposes  therein  declared,  in  the  way  of  "natural  consequence;" 
that  things  divine  and  things  natural  are  brought  about  in  away 
so  analogous  as  to  give  strong  presumption  that  they  have  the 
fame  author.  This  argument  has  been  further  elaborated,  and 
more  directly  pointed  against  the  extravagancies  of  some  philos- 
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ophers  of  the  Positive  School,  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in  his 
'*' Reign  of  Law;"  a  work  which  deserves  to  be  bound  up  together 
and  perpetuated  with  the  "Analogy." 

It  has  been  conclusively  shown  in  the  Reign  of  Law  that  the 
phrase:  "the  invariability  and  immutability  of  nature's  laws" 
is  ambiguous.  It  cannot  mean  that  the  conditions  under  which 
the  phenomena  of  nature  occur  admit  of  no  change,  for  one 
object  of  science  is  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  necessary  for 
particular  events  that  they  may  be  controlled  by  our  will.  It 
must  mean,  to  have  any  truth  in  it,  that  the  essential  energies 
of  the  separate  forces  of-  nature  are  fixed  and  invariable,  that 
the  rule  and  measure  of  each  individual  force  is  so  unchangeable 
that  we  can  count  upon  its  uniformity  of  operation  in  itself  con- 
sidered. But,  as  is  abundantly  shown,  "there  is  no  event  in 
nature  which  is  determined  by  vi!  single  individual  force.  What- 
ever is,  or  happens,  is  the  result  of  opposing  forces  nicely  bal- 
anced against  each  other.  The  least  difference  in  the  proportion 
in  which  any  enters  produces  a  total  change  in  the  result.  And 
hence  that  which  we  at  last  reach  in  physical  inquiry,  is  the 
recognition  not  of  individual  forces^  but  of  some  definite  rela- 
tion to  each  other  in  which  different  forces  are  placed  so  as  to 
bring  about  a  particular  result."*  Now  this  uniformity  of  ope- 
ration  of  individual  forces,  this  immutability  of  the  laws  of 
nature  in  the  only  sense  in  which  the  phrase  is  true,  is  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  their  correlation  and  adjustment  so  as  to 
accomplish  a  definite  result,  either  in  nature's  operations  or 
man's.  So  far,  therefore,  from  the  immutability  of  nature's 
laws  i.  e.  of  individual  forces,  (or  the  invariability  of  the  same 
combinations  or  adjustments  under  the  same  circumstances  ac- 
complishing the  same  results,)  precluding  the  possibility  of  her 
phenomena  being  affected  by  divine  or  human  volition,  our  obser- 
vation and  experience  tell  us  that  it  is  the  first  and  necessary 
condition  of  such  interference. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  furnished  us,  in  his  consideration  of 
the  science  of  Sociology,  a  good  proof  and  illustration  of  the 
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compatibility  of  the  reign  of  law,  in  its  scientific  sense,  with  in- 
terference bj  volition.  The  end  of  this  science  of  Sociology  is 
the  discovery  of  the  elementary  forces  which  have  a  constant 
influence  on  human  conduct  and  character.  The  possibility  of 
the  science  depends  upon  the  fact,  which  all  who  think  seriously 
upon  the  subject  must  admit,  that  there  are  forces  affecting  man 
as  a  moral,  sentient  and  social  being,  of  fixed  and  determinate 
operation,  and  capable  of  measurement;  and  that  there  are  con- 
ditions, which  must  be  inviolably  complied  with,  before  these 
forces  can  be  made  to  operate  in  the  right  direction.  And  the 
possibility  of  this  science  being  of  any  practical  use  to  society, 
is  that  these  elementary  forces  which  do  actually  determine,  as 
immutable  laws,  the  'course  of  human  conduct  in  particular  direc- 
tions, can  be  so  combined  and  correlated  that  they  may  be  made 
to  operate  in  the  direction  we  will^  and  which  we  see  to  be  for 
the  good  of  society ;  and  so  attain  results  which  would  never  be 
attained  without  this  interference  by  human  volition  upon  the 
natural  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  outside  of  that  chain. 

And  the  inference  is  natural  and  not  umcientifie,  that  if  these 
forces  can  be  used  by  man  to  accomplish  his  beneficent  purpose 
of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  mankind,  he  who  created  them 
can  also  use  them  to  accomplish  his  purposes  ?  And  if  he  has 
told  us,  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  our  reason,  that  he  will  do 
so  in  answer  to  prayer,  what  absurdity  is  there  in  the  petition 
'*Thy  kingdom  come,"  and  in  believing  that  this  petition  includes 
all  that  is  best  and  happiest  for  mankind  ?  In  that  Book  which 
comes  to  the  Christian  accredited  as  a  message  from  God,  it  is 
implied  that  the  beneficent  result  of  the  establishment  of  his 
kingdom,  is  to  be  attained  by  those  very  means  which  the  science 
of  Sociology  recognises  as  elementary  forces  in  human  nature ; 
"for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea."    Isaiah  xi.  1-10. 

It  is  impossible  in  reading  Mr.  Spencer's  papers  on  Sociology 
not  to  see  how  unconsciously  he  confirms  the  Scripture  account 
of  man,  and  of  the  only  way  in  which  society  can  be  benefitted. 
In  one  of  his  papers  he  says :  "The  belief  that  faulty  character 
can  80  organise  itself  socially  as  to  get  out  of  itself  a  conduct 
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•which  is  not  proportionately  faulty,  is  a  baseless  belief/' — "the 
•character  of  the  aggregate  is  determined  by  the  character  of  the 
unit."  And  he  then  deduces  the  conclusion  that  he  who  would 
affect  society  for  good  must  direct  his  attention  to  the  individual. 
IS^ow  apply  this  to  the  effect  produced  upon  heathen  nations  by 
colonization  and  commerce  contrasted  with  that  produced  among 
the  same  people  by  Christian  missions,  and  see  if  there  is  not 
within  reach  of  Mr.  Spencer  a  science  of  Sociology  ready  for 
luse.  -And  we  hesitate  not  to  predict  that  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  this  science  of  sciences,  the  centre  towards  which  they  all 
converge,  will  be  in  the  direction  of  the  Bible.  Not  that  it  would 
'be  recognised  or  confessed.  But  it  will  only  be  an  instance  of 
the  unconscious  approach  of  seekers  after  truth  in  Nature  to  the 
itruth  of  her  Author. 

It  is  an  error,  pointed  out  by  Christian  apologists  who  follow 
Butler's  line  of  argument,  common  to  the  friends  and  enemies  of 
religion,  to  refuse  to  see  God  in  the  natural.  Eut  we  best 
follow  the  example  of  the  sacred  writers  when  we  seek  not  only 
to  discover  the  divine  in  the  natural,  but  the  natural  in  the 
-divine.  Now  there  is  a  great  deal  in  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  of 
•evolution  that  is  true,  and  in  what  he  maintains  as  to  the  result 
of  the  working  of  this  great  principle; — "that  (many)  intuitions 
have  originated  by  slowly  organised  experiences  in  the  race, 
which  are  confirmed  and  accumulated  through  hereditary  trans- 
mission." And  hence  there  is  nothing  alarming  to  the  friends 
of  religion  when  that  philosopher  maintains  on  scientific  evi- 
dence, that  "  man,  along  with  the  whole  generation  of  which  he 
is  a  minute  part,  is  a  resultant  of  an  enormous  aggregate  of 
causes  that  have  been  cooperating  for  ages."  It  is  only  a  proof 
of  the  prejudice  excited  by  the  men  and  not  the  thovght,  that 
this  very  law  of  nature  denounced  as  atheistic,  has  been  made  an 
argument  for  the  truth  of  the  Bible  in  a  little  work  called  *'  The 
Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation."  The  author  has  shown 
how  God,  in  the  record  of  his  dealings  with  the  nation  he  chose 
as  the  channel  of  communication  of  spiritual  truths  necessary 
for  salvation,  is  made  to  ?ise  these  very  forces  which  science  has 
recently  discovered  as  operating  upon   the  moral  and  sentient 
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nature  of  man.  And  none  assume  greater  prominence  than  the 
principle  of  evolution.  A  deeper  meaning  is  given  to  the  "  fulness 
of  time,"  than  many  suppose  it  to  have.  God  had  not  till  then 
prepared  the  human  race  for  the  apprehension  of  the  plan  of  sal- 
vation; and  in  that  preparation  he  used  natural  laws,  which  are 
the  *'  expressions  of  his  will." 

" God  never  seems,"  says  Butler,  "to  do  anything  without  the 
use  of  means."  And  those  means  are  always  the  proper  ones^ 
i.  e.  the  natural  ones.  It  is  easy  to  run  into  error  from  our  ig- 
norance of  the  relation  in  which  God  stands  to  his  laws;  we  con- 
stantly find  ourselves  using  language  which  would  seem  to  imply 
that  he  found  these  forces  and  laws  ready  beforehand,  and  was 
as  dependent  upon  them  for  accomplishing  his  purposes  as  we 
are.  But  why  should  our  ignorance  of  the  relation  in  which  he 
stands  to  "  these  ministers  of  his  to  do  his  pleasure,"  prevent  our 
recognising  his  will  in  their  workings,  when  the  same  ignorance 
of  the  connection  between  our  wills  zxidi  our  voluntary  movements 
do  not  prevent  us  from  recognising  these  as  the  expressions  of 
our  will  ?  We  can  no  more  see,  by  the  senses,  our  intelligence  or 
will  than  we  can  see  God ;  and  the  same  reason  which  apprehends 
intelligence  and  will  in  other  men  as  the  cause  of  effects  analo- 
gous to  what  we  produce,  can  recognise  intelligence  and  will  as 
the  only  adequate  cause  which  will  account  for  what  is  accom- 
plished naturally,  as  in  all  those  instances  of  design  which  form 
data  for  Natural  Theology.  If  men  of  science  insist,  as  some 
appear  to  do,  upon  putting  the  presence  of  God  in  his  laws  to  a 
scientific  test,  and  refuse  to  believe  in  him  until  proof  of  his  ex- 
istence has  been  afforded  the  senses,  this  mistake  can  only  be- 
corrected  by  removing  their  ignorance  of  what  is  known  concern- 
ing the  Christian's  God.  Far  less  knowledge  of  theology,  than 
they  think  our  physical  well-being  requires  us  to  have  of  science, 
would  teach  them  the  *' conditions  of  the  knowledge"  of  God^ 
"Behold  I  go  forward,  but  he  is  not  there:  and  backward,  but 
I  cannot  perceive  him :  on  the  left  hand  when  he  doeth  work,  but 
I  cannot  behold  him :  he  hideth  himself  on  the  right  hand  that  I 
cannot  see  him.  Although  thou  sayest  thou  shalt  not  see  him,, 
yet  judgment  is  before  him,  therefore  trust  thou  him." 
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To  pursue  the  argument  farther  in  this  direction  would  bring 
us  upon  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  and  as  that  proof  is 
moral  more  than  intellectual,  it  is  one  with  which  physical 
science  has  nothing  to  do.  The  question  now  js,  whether  there- 
is  anything  in  the  system  of  nature  opposed  to  the  theory  that 
there  is  a  Supreme  Will  behind  natural  phenomena;  and  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  "frankly  admits  that  this  theory  is  perfectly  le- 
gitimate" in  science. 

Mr.  Spencer  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Martineau's  criticism  of  his 
philosophy,  tells  us  what  are  the  diflSculties  he  sees  in  the  way  ofT 
these  forces  being  controlled  by  mind:  First,  "it  must  be  re- 
garded as  universally  present."  "But,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "I 
must  conceive  this  mind  as  having  attributes  akin  to  those  of  the 
only  mind  I  know,  and  without  which  I  cannot  conceive  mind  at 
all.  The  only  thing  which  any  one  knows  as  mind  is  the  series 
of  his  own  states  of  consciousness.  The  mind  so  known  to  eachi 
person,  and  inferred  by  each  to  be  present  in  others,  has  the  ea- 
sential  characters,  that  its  components  are  limited  by  one  another,, 
and  that  it  is  itself  localised  both  in  time  and  space.  If  I  am* 
asked  to  frame  a  notion  of  mind,  divested  of  all  those  structural 
traits  under  which  alone  I  am  conscious  of  mind  in  myself,  H 
cannot  do  it.  Hence,  if  to  account  for  the  infinitude  of  physical 
changes  going  on  in  the  universe,  mind  must  be  conceived  as 
there  under  the  guise  of  simple  dynamics,"  {i.  e.  as  expressing 
itself  by  the  laws  of  nature,)  "then  the  reply  is,  that  to  be  con- 
ceived as  there,  mind  must  be  divested  of  all  attributes  by  which 
it  is  [distinguished ;  and  that  when  thus  divested  of  its  distin- 
guishing attributes  the  conception  disappears — the  word  min^ 
stands  for  a  blank."  Again:  "What  happens  if  we  ascribe  to 
the  'originating  Mind,'  the  character  absolutely  essential  to  the^ 
conception  of  mind,  that  it  consist  of  a  series  of  states  of  con- 
sciousness?" 

Here  the  question  is  at  once  relegated  to  metaphysics,  and 
hence  does  not  belong  to  our  present  discussion  which  deals  with* 
the  scientific  (physical)  aspects  of  the  question.  We  can  only 
reply,  in  passing,  that  many  of  the  strongest  intellects  of  man- 
kind have  founded  their  argument  for  the  existence  and  provi- 
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dence  of  God,  upon  the  clear  conceptions  they  had  of  the  Infi- 
nite and  the  Perfect.  Cousin  ranks  Descartes  and  Leibnitz, 
with  Plato  and  Socrates,  in  "  concluding  from  the  idea  of  the 
Infinite  and  the  Perfect,  to  the  existence  of  a  cause  of  this  idea, 
adequate  at  least  to  the  idea  itself,  that  is  to  say.  Infinite  and 
Perfect.  The  difference  between  Plato  and  Descartes  is,  first, 
that  the  ideas  which  in  Plato  are  at  once  conceptions  of  our 
mind,  and  the  principles  of  things,  are  for  Descartes,  as  well  as 
for  all  modern  philosophy,  only  our  conceptions,  amongst  which 
that  of  the  Infinite  and  Perfect  occupies  the  first  place;  the 
second  difference  is,  that  Plato  goes  from  ideas  to  God  by  the 
principle  of  substance,  while  Descartes  employs  the  principle  of 
causality,  and  concludes  from  the  idea  of  the  Infinite  and  Perfect 
to  a  cause  also  Infinite  and  Perfect."* 

Yet  injustice  to  Mr.  Spencer,  it  must  be  said  that  his  philoso- 
phy in  his  own  view  of  it  is  not  Materialism  nor  Atheism.  These 
theories  together  with  Theism  belong  to  the  region  of  the  un- 
knowable; the  truths  which  the  metaphysicians  mentioned  above 
clearly  saw,  and  which  religion  teaches,  are  not  discoverable  by 
the  faculties  he  uses  in  his  researches  ;  and  no  one  expects  him 
to  discover  them.  We  cannot  hear  the  sun ;  we  cannot  see  a 
noise.  The  right  faculty  for  the  right  object.  Intuitive  reason, 
no  matter  how  we  became  endowed  with  it,  alone  can  know  God. 

When  it  is  said  that  "natural  laws  are  the  expression  of  God's 
will,"  many  scientific  minds  revolt,  because  to  them  such  a  pro- 
position involves  " changeableness  and  caprice."  But  let  us 
receive  all  that  is  meant,  and  such  a  fear  would  be  unfounded. 
The  Christian  who  receives  the  scriptural  notion  of  God  finds  no 
difficulty  in  reconciling  the  most  rigid  immutability  of  the  forces 
of  nature,  and  the  most  perfect  uniformity  in  her  operations, 
with  the  fact  that  it  is  all  the  expression  of  his  will  enforced  by 
power.  All  the  unchangeableness  which  scientific  men  attribute 
to  the  law  of  nature  falls  short  of  what  is  ascribed  to  him,  who 
says:  "I  am  Jehovah,  I  change  not."  All  the  boasted  uni- 
formity of  nature  depends  for  its  order  upon  that  will  "with 
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which  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning."  In  the 
fixed  and  unalterable  necessity  which  attends  those  operations 
out  of  man's  power  to  control  or  change,  we  recognise  the  im- 
mutability of  Omnipotence,  who  has  declared:  "My  purpose 
shall  stand  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure."  (Isaiah  xlvi.  10). 
When  these  men  of  science  declare  the  necessity  of  our  finding 
out  the  laws  of  nature  that  they  may  be  obeyed,  and  thus  work 
out  our  good,  and  tell  us  how  remorselessly  she  grinds  the  dis- 
obedient underneath  her  resistless  power,  we  think  of  the  warn- 
ing: "Woe  to  him  that  striveth  with  his  Maker."  If  fickleness 
or  *  caprice'  were  discovered  in  nature,  we  Christians  might 
doubt  that  God  were  so  intimately  connected  with  it  as  we  believe 
him  to  be ;  her  laws  and  processes  could  not  then  be  the  expres- 
sions of  a  will  determined  by  infinite  wisdom,  and  a  prescience 
of  all  the  consequences  actual  and  possible  which  may  arise  from 
the  events  which  he  ordains  to  come  to  pass.  The  necessity  and 
immutability  of  nature's  laws  thus  become  the  Omnipotence  of 
of  an  unchangeable  and  sovereign  will.  But  if  this  does  not,  as 
our  experience  shows,  prevent  our  controlling,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  successive  phenomena  of  nature,  what  difficulty  in  conceiving 
that  they  can  all  be  directed  whithersoever  he  willeth  ? 

When  we  interfere  with  the  series  of  cause  and  effect  discover- 
able in  nature,  and  put  its  forces  into  conditions  of  combination 
and  adjustment  which  would  not  be  spontaneously  assumed,  i,,  e. 
without  such  interference  on  our  part,  our  success  is  perfect 
in  proportion  to  our  imitation  of  jiature.  We  have  to  work  her 
forces  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  in  which  we  see  them  worked 
by  her.  The  history  of  science  is  full  of  the  suggestions  man 
has  in  this  way  received  and  improved  upon.  The  combination  of 
strength  and  lightness,  of  so  much  advantage  in  engineering,  which 
the  tube  or  hollow  cylinder  gives,  was  practiced  in  nature  before 
it  was  known  to  man,  and  doubtless  taught  to  him  there.  The 
Camera  Obscura  imitates  the  eye,  and  the  correction  of  the  eff'ect 
of  the  difference  of  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  by  lenses 
of  different  refracting  power,  was  actually  and  confessedly  an 
Imitation  of  the  like  in  the  human  eye.  And  yet  how  far  short 
of  the  perfect  mechanism  of  the  eye  falls  the  Camera  Obscura. 
VOL.  XXIII.,  NO.  1. — 6. 
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Hence  when  we  would  accomplish  anything  the  like  of  which  is 
accomplished  in  nature,  it  is  a  triumph  of  art  to  do  it  in  such  a 
way  as  cannot  be  distinguished  from  natural  operations,  and 
argues  a  perfect  knowledge  and  a  perfect  control  of  the  forces 
used  for  that  purpose.  Hence  we  ask  Professor  Tyndall,  if  any 
result  was  produced  in  nature  through  a  combination  and  ad- 
justment of  forces  by  one  who  had  perfect  knowledge  and 
perfect  command  of  them,  and  who  worked  upon  the  principle 
that  the  perfectness  of  a  work  depended  upon  its  likeness 
to  nature,  would  he  be  able  to  distinguish  the  result  from  , 
what  was  done  naturally?  And  we  ask,  how  could  he  know  that 
it  was  done  by  a  persoa,  (supposing  that  person's  agency  not- 
discernible  to  the  senses,)  except  upon  trustworthy  testimony? — 
which  testimony  he  would  be  prepared  to  admit  when  he  found 
it  was  not  incompatible  with  scientific  truth,  but  was  analogous 
to  all  his  experience,  and  was  in  fact  that  toward  which  science 
pointed.  And  this  is  in  fact  the  goal  toward  which  science  is 
striving — to  discover  how  things  are  done  in  nature  that  she  may 
do  the  same. 

Now  suppose  that  there  was  a  Person  whose  knowledge  and 
power  compassed  the  whole  thesaurus  of  nature's  means  and  ap- 
pliances— her  laws  or  forces,  this  perfect  knowledge  would  of 
course  give  prescience  of  all  events  in  a  system  in  which  chance 
finds  no  place  and  everything  is  determined  by  law ;  all  the  "al- 
terations of  the  natural  current  of  events  by  combination  and 
adjustment  of  these  forces,  which  he  would  wish  to  make,  would 
be  provided  for  by  having  the  intermediate  links  of  causation 
directed  to  their  accomplishment,  which  intermediary  would  of 
course  become  part  of  the  system  of  nature."  There  is  no  ab- 
surdity in  supposing  that  these  "alterations,"  all  within  law, 
would  no  more  disturb  the  universal  order  when  made  by  such  a 
Being,  than  our  interference  does,  and  hence  there  is  nothing  in 
science  opposed  to  this  supposition.  But  how  in  the  name  of 
reason,  we  would  ask  Professor  Tyndall,  could  he  distinguish 
these  "alterations"  from  the  results  which  would  happen  without 
them,  when  both  equally  happen  naturally? 

Professor  Tyndall,  with  that  ingenuousness  becoming  the  true 
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philosopher,  says,  in  the  article  we  are  noticing :  "It  is  no  depar- 
ture from  scientific  method  to  place  behind  natural  phenomena  a 
universal  Father,  who,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  his  children, 
alters  the  currents  of  those  phenomena.  Thus  far  theology  and 
science  go  hand  in  hand.  But  without  verification^''  he  goes  on 
to  say,  "a  theoretic  conception  is  a  mere  figment  of  the  intellect, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  find  us  parting  company  at  this  point.  The 
region  of  theory,  both  in  science  and  theology,  lies  behind  the 
world  of  senses,*  but  the  verification  of  theory  occurs  in  the  sen- 
sible world."  Hence  he  proposes  to  subject  prayer  "as  a  form 
of  physical  energy,  to  these  methods  of  examination  from  which 
all  our  present  knowledge  of  the  physical  universe  is  derived.'* 

Professor  Tyndall  has  already  told  us  above  that  "prayer  in- 
vokes a  power  which  produces  the  precise  effects  caused  by  phy- 
sical energy  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things."  He  confesses 
that  "it  is  no  departure  from  scientific  method  to  place  behind 
natural  phenomena  a  universal  Father,  who,  in  answer  to  the 
prayers  of  his  children,  alters  the  currents  of  those  phenomena." 
If  he  refuses  to  this  "universal  Father"  any  other  control  over 
these  phenomena  than  that  we  have,  only  in  a  greater  degree, 
and  will  not  recognise  that  the  relation  of  Creatorship,  in  which  he 
stands  to  these  laws  of  nature,  make  them  the  direct  expressions 
of  his  will,  then  this  universal  Father  is  not  the  God  whom  the 
Christian  invokes  in  prayer.  There  is  nothing  in  science  against, 
and  everything  for,  the  theory  that  these  forces  of  nature  are  the 
energies  of  God's  willy  and  that  their  uniformity  of  operation — 
the  reign  of  law  in  nature — is  the  result  of  that  will  having  "no 
variableness  neither  shadow  of  turning."  The  Christian  believes 
that  the  law  of  gravitation  is  what  it  is  and  nothing  else,  because 
God  so  wills  bodies  to  act  toward  each  other;  and  so  of  the  laws 
of  health,  or  of  meteorology.  He  furthermore  believes  that  these 
forces,  laws,  means,  appliances  of  nature,  call  them  what  you 
may  so  you  exclude  none,  were  created  for  God's  use,  not  for 
man's.  They  are  the  means  whereby  he  accomplishes  all  his 
will.  Taking  the  word  "natural"  in  the  only  sense  intelligible 
to  us,  we  regard  it  as  descriptive  of  the  divine  mode  of  acting; 
and  this  understanding  of  it  is  implicitly,  if  not  expressly  con- 
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tained  in  the  "Analogy,"  written 'a  century  ago,  and  therefore 
is  not  a  shift  to  evade  late  conclusions  of  science. 

Self-consistency  is   a  necessary  attribute  of  the   Christian's 

"Ood;  he  must,  from  the  very  excellence  of  his  nature  and  the 

infinitude  of  his  attributes,  act  in  the  same  way  under  the  same 

•circumstances,  for  that  way  must  always  be  the  best.     And  so 

far  as  any  event  is  like  in  character  or  circumstances  to  another, 

flo  far  will  the  way  in  which   God  brings  them  about  be  alike. 

Uniformity  in  nature  is  the  expression  of  this  self-consistency  of 

"Ood.     Since  there  can  be  no  surprises  to  God,  there  can  be  no 

surprises  in  nature,  everything  is  provided  for  before  it  happens. 

And  this  inviolability  of  natural  law  instead  of  being  atheistic 

"declares  its  Author  to  be  him   *^who  knows  the  end  from  the 

>begin«ing." 

Hence  we  must  believe  that  every  interference  by  God  in  the 
'Way  of  miracle,  or  in  answer  to  prayer,  is  natural^  for  the  divine 
rmode  of  actmg  cannot  change.      Unnaturalness  can   therefore 
never  be  the  test,   whether  an  "alteration  in  the  current  of 
events  on  earth  "  is  produced  by  the  "universal  Father,"  if  he  be 
the  Christian's  God.      And  if  any  such  interference  appears 
unnaturaly  the  reason  of  it  is  not  in  the  event  but  in  our  igno- 
rance of  nature;  and  it  is  but  a  revelation  to  us  of  higher  laws 
than  we  were  acquainted  with.    It  was  unnatural  to  the  King  of 
Siam  for  water  to  become  a  solid,  and  rivers  to  be  covered  with 
kice  of  sufficient  depth  to  support  his  elephants.     But  was  the 
rphenomenon  unnatural  when  referred  to  laws  with  which  other 
•  minds  were  acquainted?     Some  persons  regard  with  suspicion 
'the  notion  that  miracles  belong  to  the  natural;  but  it  is  a  fear 
unworthy  ©f  a  Christian,   and   closely  allied  to   the  atheistic 
notion,  that  when  we  find  an  event  to  be  natural  it  is  removed 
(from  the  direction  or  ordering  of  God;  and  will  lead  us  to  refuse 
'  to  refer  all  the  achievements  of  modern  civilisation  to  the  "  Giver 
-of  every  good  and  perfect  gift."    All  that  is  necessary  to  the  belief 
..in  miracles  is  that  they  are  eflfects  produced  by  power  so  much 
above  man's  that  he  must  in  reason  refer  them  to  God.     And  if 
An  a  future  life  our  knowledge  be  increased  to  the  understanding 
^of  theivgy  or  ^mo^  in  which  they  are  worked,  we  may  safely 
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predict  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  natural — analogous  to  all  else^ 
in  nature.'    It  is  an  error  which  should  be  confined  to  the  ignorant" 
and  superstitious,  to  set  more  value  upon  that  which  is  strange^ 
and  inconstant  than  upon  what  is  constant  and  invariable ;  for' 
if  both  are  expressions  of  God's  will,  the  latter  is  far  more  intel- 
ligible to  us,  and  concerns  us  more  than  the  former;  and  if  we- 
are  to  deny  God,  because  we  cannot  see  him  in  the  one,  it  is  only 
a  question  of  improvement  in  knowledge  for  us  to  expel  him 
from  the  other  which  we  should  thus  find  to  be  analogous  to  it.    • 
But  if  God  created  these  means  for  his  own  use,  it  is  also  true^ 
that  he  intended  that  we  should  use  them  for  the  accomplishment- 
of  our  purposes,  and  we  succeed  in  the  use  we  make  of  them,.. 
just  in  proportion  to  our  imitating  his  use  of  them.     God  has^ 
been  pleased  to  teach  us  all  we  know  by  experience,  that  we  may^^ 
govern  ourselves  by  these  expressions  of  his  will.     We  believe 
that  there  was  a  time  in  the   history  of  our  race  when  God  sen- 
sibly interfered  more  than  he  does  now,  but  there  was  sufficient 
reason  for  that.     It  was  to  teach  man  that  the  ordinary  mani- 
festations of  God's  will  were  to  be  regarded,  as  well  as  the  exr 
traordinary.     It  could  easily  be  shown  that  there  runs  through 
the  whole  Bible,  an  order,  of  which  the  law  is  the  gradual  lessen- 
ing of  the  miraculous,  (or  the  extraordinary  manifestations  of 
God's  will  and  presence,)  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  im- 
portance to  be  attached  to  the  ordinary.     Notice  the  difi'erent 
cycles  of  this  order  in  which  the  one  shades  off  into  the  other. 
The  first,  from  Abraham  to  Joseph ;  the  second,  from  Moses  to 
Saul — the  period  of  the  Tabernacle;  the  third,  from  David  to 
the  Advent  of  Christ — the  period  of  the  Temple;  the  fourth, 
from  Christ,  or  rather  from  his  Apostles  to  the  end  of  their  his- 
tory.    Notice  especially,  how,  what  was  at  first  done  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  direct  and  extraordinary  expressions  of  the  divine 
will  in  miracles   and  the  like,  was  afterwards  left  to  the  love, 
piety,  and  zeal  of  Christians.     God  seems  never  to  have  inter- 
fered miraculously  without  a  sufficient  reason  disoov-erable  to  us. 
He  interfered,  by  miracle,  to  declare  his  will  as  tatbe  reception  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  then  leaves  the  matter  with  the  natural  work- 
ings of  their  own  minds  upon  the  revelations  be* had  made;  and 
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hence  we  find  nothing  miraculous  in  the  Council  of  the  apostles 
and  elders  at  Jerusalem  to  decide  this  question.  It  was  decided 
naturally;  as  men  who  logically  reason  upon  this  premises  laid 
down  for  them,  and  yet  the  decision  was — "  that  it  seemed  good 
to  the  Holy  Ghost,"  etc. 

God  appears  to  have  dealt  with  the  human  race  just  as  a  kind 
and  thoughtful  parent  deals  with  his  children ;  in  their  infancy 
and  ignorance,  telling  them  what  they  must  do  and  must  not  do, 
until  they  were  capable  of  acting  for  themselves.  But  his  gov- 
ernance and  care  was  none  the  less  real  when  it  was  carried  on 
through  means  ordinary  to  maUy  and  level  with  his  understand- 
ing; for  they  declared  his  will  as  really  as  did  the  extraordinary 
manifestations.  And  it  is  his  holy  and  wise  will  that  those  who 
break  one  of  his  laws  shall  suffer  the  penalty  of  that  law,  or  of 
those  laws  which  are  involved  in  the  breach,  and  not  of  the 
others  which  are  not  concerned;  and  the  wisdom  of  this  arrange- 
ment commends  itself  to  our  reason ;  for  we  C3n  see  how,  other- 
wise, inextricable  confusion  would  result  and  such  an  inconstancy 
in  nature's  operations  as  would  argue  that  the  will  behind  it  was 
hot  unchangeable.  The  Scripture  principle  is,  "whatsoever  a 
man  soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap."  (Gal.  vi.  7).  Not  that  the 
following  of  the  penalty  is  beyond  God's  power  to  prevent.  lie 
only  declares  that  it  is  his  will  that  it  follow.  But  even  in  this 
there  is  room  to  hope  for  help  from  him,  which  is  taught  us  by 
the  same  analogy  urged  above,  and  which  Professor  Tyndall 
says  "is  no  departure  from  the  scientific  method;"  and  that 
analogy  is,  that  we  are  often  saved  from  the  effects  of  our  own 
folly  and  imprudence  by  the  interposition  of  human  friends, 
"which  extends  to  the  alteration,  within  certain  limits,  of  the 
current  of  natural  phenomena,"  and  why  may  not  the  "uni- 
versal Father"  do  so?  It  is  true  that  oftentimes  it  is  better  for 
us  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  our  folly  or  ignorance,  that  we  may 
learn  a  lesson  more  valuable  to  us  than  deliverance  from  suffer- 
ing.    And  God  often  teaches  us  in  this  way. 

Let  us  consider  the  test  of  the  physical  value  of  prayer  which 
Professor  Tyndall  proposed:  "That  certain  patients  in  a  hos- 
pital should  be  prayed  for,  and  certain  others  under  the  same 
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circumstances  of  disease  and  medical  treatment  should  not  be 
prayed  for,  but  their  recovery  left  dependent  upon  the  methods 
of  science  alone  ;"  that  is  about  the  substance  of  it,  as  proposed 
some  months  ago.  If  more  of  the  patients  who  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  being  prayed  for  recovered,  than  of  the  others,  a 
"physical  value"  would  be  given  to  prayer.  There  is  such  a 
droll  extravagance  about  this  that  one  can  hardly  treat  the  sub- 
ject with  due  reverence.  The  only  similar  instance  in  history, 
is  where  the  Pagan  was  informed  that  the  Bible  tells  us  of  God, 
and  having  put  it  to  his  ear,  he  then  flung  it  down  with  con- 
tempt, declaring  that  it  told  him  nothing.  There  is  the  same 
neglect  to  understand  the  conditions  of  the  question.  The 
patients  who  were  not  prayed  for  and  recovered,  would  be  healed 
by  God  as  much  as  those  who  were  prayed  for  and  recovered. 
Nor  could  the  most  expert  scientist  discover,  as  we  have  argued 
above,  any  difference  in  the  mode  of  their  recovery,  if  some  were 
cured  in  answer  to  prayer,  and  some  merely  by  the  goodness  of 
God,  "who  leaves  not  himself  without  witness  in  that  he  does  good." 
(Acts  xiv-  17).  It  would  have  been  as  natural  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other.  And  as  another  conclusion  from  our  previous 
argument,  if  there  were  any  difference  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other,  it  could  have  been  accounted  for  by  natm'al  causeSy  and 
hence  those  who  will  not  see  God  in  the  natural,  can  never  have 
proof,  at  least  as  God  now  deals  with  us,  of  a  prayer-hearing 
God.  Such  proofs,  however,  as  would  satisfy  even  Professor 
Tyndall,  have  been  given,  and  the  testimony  to  the  same  is  such 
as  can  never  be  gainsayed.  In  the  evidences  of  the  truth  of 
miracles  of  healing  and  the  like,  performed  by  the  Author  of  our 
religion,  we  have  abundant  testimony  to  the  fact  of  the  physical 
v<ilue  of  prayer.  And  therefore  when  proof  is  required  again, 
it  should  be  seen  how  such  doubting  reflects  upon  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God,  by  implying  that  lie  had  not  given  to  his  ra- 
tional creatures,  a  foundation  in  reason  for  their  faith.  And 
from  the  same  principle  of  self-consistency  in  the  divine  nature 
mentioned  above,  we  must  expect  such  questioners  to  be  met  as 
Christ  met  them.  (Matt.  xvi.  1.,  et  al).  Hence  it  is  seen,  that 
once  admit,  as  Professor  Tyndall  has  done,  that  the  "theory" 
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upon  which  the  whole  of  Christian  faith  is  based,  is,  even  scien- 
tifically considered,  a  perfectly  legitimate  one,  and  all  that  such 
a  "conception"  involves  in  regard  to  prayer  stands  or  falls  with 
the  evidence  of  such  a  theory;  that  is,  the  only  question  science 
can  consider  is,  whether  there  is  anything  in  nature  incompatible 
with  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  God. 

We  shall  notice  in  closing,  this  remark  of  Professor  TyndalFs, 
that,  "in  some  form  or  other,  not  yet  evident,  prayer  may,  as 
alleged,  be  necessary  to  man's  highest  culture."* 

If  he  thinks  that  the  character  of  God  revealed  in  Scripture  is 
one  worthy  of  imitation,  and  will  admit,  as  we  are  persuaded  he 
will,  that  for  all  men  to  have  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ 
would  be  a  blessing,  to  the  procurement  of  which  men  of  science, 
who  are  interested  in  Sociology,  should  do  all  in  their  power  to 
contribute;  and  if  he  does  not  deny  that  the  moral  nature  of  man 
is  the  highest  he  possesses ;  then,  it  will  be  easy  to  show  how  the 
spirit  of  prayer  is  "necessary  to  man's  highest  culture." 

We  call  attention  to  the  assimilating  influence  of  prayer, 
which  draws  out  the  regards  and  affections  of  the  soul  and  fixes 
them  upon  the  object  it  worships.  This  approach  of  the  soul  to 
a  good  and  holy  object  of  contemplation  tends  to  give  a  habit  of 
thought  and  feeling  and  conduct  in  sympathy  with  him  whose 
attention  is  invoked,  just  as  the  contemplation  by  the  mind  of 
the  order  in  nature  tends  to  give  that  intellectual  habit  we  call 
"the  scientific  habit  of  thought."  The  Author  of  our  religion 
therefore  taught  us  how  we  must  approach  God — in  such  a  way 
as  to  call  forth  all  the  best  affections  of  the  heart,  and  make  us 
feel  a  personal  interest  in  him  whom  we  call  "our  Father  in 
heaven."  He  taught  us,  moreover,  that  everything  which  is  done 
naturally  is  done  by  our  our  Father;  he  taught  us  to  look  upon 
the  unerring  precision  with  which  nature  accomplishes  her  results 
as  proofs  of  God's  superintendence,  and  to  be  therefore  an  argu- 
ment for  our  trusting  his  care.  The  unerring  instincts  of  the 
fowls  of  the  air  which  lead  them  to  where  stores  of  food  are  laid 
up  for  their  nourishment,   and  the  fact  that  they  are  not  disap- 


*  Popular  Science  Monthly,  November,  1872,  p.  82. 
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pointed  but  that  the  food  is  found,  he  called,  "God'g/eedf/?i^them." 
The  beauty  of  the  flower  he  called  **God'8  clothing  it."  And  this 
was  not  figurative  but  literal.  For  from  it  he  would  have  ua 
gather  the  lesson,  that  the  same  special  provide^nce  is  around  us 
administering  to  our  necessities;  not  in  the  same  way,  nor  by 
the  same  means,  for  we  are  not  birds  or  vegetables;  but  our 
reason  and  experience  take  the  plac^  of  instinct  and  the  laws  of 
vegetation.  We  are  to  do  what  these  dictate,  and  then  the  intend- 
ed results  following  are  as  truly  God's  feeding  and  clothing  us  as 
he  fed  and  clothed  the  fowls  and  adorned  the  grass  of  the  field. 
It  is  God's  accomplishing  his  beneficent  purposes  through  the 
means  he  has  ordained  for  that  end.  And  hence,  since  we  are 
to  see  God  in  the  natural  workings  of  the  means  he  used,  we  are 
to  feel  grateful  to  and  dependent  upon  him,  as  a  child  towards 
its  parent.  We  are  to  pray,  "Give  us  day  by  day  our  daily 
bread,"  that  we  may  not  be  the  ingrates  who  would  abuse  the 
goodness  of  God  which  caused  the  sun  to  shine  upon  the  evil  and 
the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust;  thus 
silencing  forever  the  question.  Why  should  I  ask  for  what  will  be 
given  me  anyhow  ?  for  we  are  to  make  a  difference  between  our- 
selves and  the  heathen  who  know  not  God,  though  "he  left  not 
himself  without  witness,  in  that  he  did  good,  and  gave  them  rain 
from  heaven  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  their  hearts  with  food 
and  gladness." 

This  Divine  Teacher  taught  us  in  his  parables  that  we  are  to 
see  in  nature  proofs  that  God  has  done  such  and  such  things,  and 
that  therefore  he  will  act  in  the  same  way  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. Instead  of  expelling  God  out  of  the  universe  of  Law, 
he  would  have  us  to  study  it  that  we  may  know  more  of  its 
Author. 

Now  the  Spirit  which  moves  one  to  live  as  Christ  lived,  to  have 
a  personal  interest  in  this  God  of  Nature,  and  to  endeavor  to 
imitate  him — "to  be  perfect  as  his  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect," 
is  the  spirit  which  finds  expression  in  prayer.  "Whatsoever  things 
are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are 
just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report;  if  there  be  any  virtue, 
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and  if  there  be  any  praise,"  prayer  moves  us  to  "think  on  these 
things." 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these  fair-minded  and  truth- 
4oving  men  of  science  do  not,  on  their  own  account,  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  truths  of  religion,  and  find  out  for  them- 
selves what  they  are.  We  cordially  commend  Professor  Hux- 
ley's advice,  in  one  of  his  addresses  or  lectures,  "that  theo- 
tlogians  study  physical  science  more  and  save  themselves  from  the 
•absurd  mistakes  they  sometimes  make."  Will  these  gentlemen 
take  it  unkindly  if  we  ask  them  to  do  the  same  in  regard  to  re- 
Hgion,  and  with  the  same  end  in^  view  ? 


ARTICLE  IV 


ON  A  CALL  TO  THE  GOSPEL  MINISTRY. 


Tlie  first  number  of  the  current  volume  of  this  Review  con- 
'tained  an  article  on  this  subject  written  by  the  undersigned.  In 
'the  next  number  there  appeared  an  article  reviewing  the  former 
and  earnestly  controverting  some  of  the  positions  it  was  designed 
to  maintain.  The  "Remarks"  of  this  reviewer  appear  to  de- 
mand some  notice  from  me ;  and  the  importance  of  the  subject 
and  of  the  questions  it  involves  will  justify  further  discussion.* 
3!n  attempting  this  I  ask  permission,  in  order  to  avoid  inconve- 
nient and  awkward  circumlocutions,  to  write  in  my  own  name. 
This  will  perhaps  be  allowed  me  the  more  readily  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  reviewer  made  so  free  a  use  of  my  name,  and  de- 
voted his  article  almost  entirely  to  an  attack  on  my  positions. 
It  will  be  greatly  to  be  regretted  if  the  discussion  of  this  subject 


*It  should  be  stated  here  that  this  reply  of  Dr.  Porter  was  delayed 
*for  a  considerable  time  by  his  ill-health.  Since  it  went  into  the  Printer's 
tiands  the  sad  intelligence  has  reached  us  of  his  death.  Our  readers  will 
vperuse  with  deep  and  affecting  interest  what  probably  was  the  last  im- 
)>portant  labor  performed  by  our  brother  with  his  pen. — [Eds.  Review. 
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should  degenerate  into  a  personal  controversy  between  individ- 
uals. If  this  should  be  the  case  it  will  not  be  my  fault.  In  my 
first  article  I  endeavored,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  even  an 
allusion  to  the  views  of  any  one  by  name.  I  wish  it  had  not 
become  necessary  for  me  to  do  otherwise  now.  I  shall  seek, 
however,  to  write  with  the  meekness  and  patience  and  fairness 
which  become  me,  and  which  the  matter  requires,  earnestly  im- 
ploring the  gracious  presence  and  power  of  the'  Spirit  of  God, 
which  the  reviewer  aflBrms  that  I  disparage  and  deny. 

The  reviewer  did  not  intend  to  be  unfair  in  assailing  the  article 
he  reviewed  or  to  misrepresent  its  positions.  He  is  not  capable 
of  doing  80  designedly.  But  he  has  undoubtedly  had  the  mis- 
fortune of  falling  into  both  these  errors,  and  in  a  multitude  of 
instances.  These  are  so  numerous  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
specify  all  of  them,  and  the  reader  must  be  trusted  from  those 
which  may  be  pointed  out  to  discover  the  others  if  he  cares  to 
take  the  trouble.  There  are  two  misapprehensions,  however, 
which  appear  to  run  through  the  article  and  to  lead  to  many  of 
the  cases  of  unfairness  and  misrepresentation  alluded  to. 

In  the  first  place,  the  reviewer  seems  to  confound  a  real,  pres- 
ent, personal,  gracious  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit  with  that 
which  is  direct  and  immediate ;  to  recognise  no  distinction  be- 
tween them,  and  to  suppose  that  when  the  latter  is  denied  the 
former  is  also  rejected.  It  is  impossible  otherwise  to  account 
for  the  objections  he  sometimes  advances  against  the  article 
reviewed  and  the  manner  in  which  he  represents  its  positions. 
If,  in  any  respect,  I  differ  from  the  ancient  faith  of  the  Reformed 
Church  as  to  the  office  and  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is.  If  the  views  of  the  article  reviewed  are  incon- 
sistent with  tliat  faith,  in  any  particular,  I  am  blind  to  the  fact. 
It  affirms  repeatedly  that  all  things  in  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord, 
from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  are  administered  by  the  Holy 
Spirit;  that  when  he  employs  means  and  instruments  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  work,  the  power  and  the  efficacy  thereof  are  not 
theirs  but  his,  and  whatever  gracious  and  saving  effects  attend 
the  use  of  them,  are  to  be  ascribed  not  to  them  but  to  him. 
The  reviewer  charges  that  article  with  denying  the  action  of 
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the  Spirit  in  several  respects  for  "the  sole  purpose"  of  taking: 
"out  of  the  Spirit's  hand   any  direct  part  in  calling  men  into- 
the  ministry,  and  to  diminish  also  his  direct  influence  in  regen- 
eration and  sanctification;"  and  that  furthermore  the  design  of 
it  all  is  to  exalt  the  Church  and  the  Word  "at  the  expense  of 
the  Spirit."  P.  315.     The  simple  truth  is  that  the  article  sa 
accused  maintains  a  real  personal  agency  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
call,  and  it  does  not  deny  "all  direct  and  immediate  action  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  call,"  as  is  affirmed  p.  314.  It  only  denies  one  hind' 
of  direct  and  immediate  action  of  the  Spirit  therein,  viz.:    a 
direct  and  immediate  communication  of  God's  will  in  the  matter. 
To  what  extent,  if  any,  the  divine  Spirit  in  a  call  to  the  min- 
istry puts  forth  on  the  soul  an  immediate  and  direct  influence, 
similar  to  that  exerted  in  regeneration  and  sanctification,  and' 
described  by  Dr.  Thornwell  in  the  quotation  from  his  sermon  on 
"the  Gospel,  God's  Power  and  Wisdom,"  as  that  by  which  he- 
"puts  the  soul  in  a  condition  to  receive  the  truth,"  I  have  not 
discussed  or  assumed  to  determine.     That  is  not  the  point  in 
question.     I  do  not  know  one  orthodox  theologian  who  goes- 
further  than  I  will  in  the  most  devout  belief  of  the  real,  pres- 
ent, personal  agency  of  the  blessed  Spirit,  and  of  his  direct  and' 
immediate  agency  on  the  souls  of  men  in  this  sense  and  in  thia 
manner.     But  I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  present  dispensation 
of  the  Lord's  kingdom  there  is  any  direct  and  immediate  com- 
munication by  the  Spirit,  of  knowledge,  either  of  doctrine  or  of 
duty.     This  is  the  question  in  dispute.    I  believe,  that  in  a  call 
to  the  ministry,  the  Spirit  leads  the  one  called  to  a  knowledge 
of  his  duty  by  the  ordinary  means  and  instrumentalities.     The 
reviewer  holds  that  the  Spirit  makes  that  duty  known  to  him  by 
a  direct  and  immediate  act;  which,  if  it  means  anything  at  all 
diff'erent  from  my  view,  means  that  this  is  done  not  in  the  use  of 
means  but  by  an  immediate  revelation. 

This  is  as  good  a  place  as  any  to  notice  the  accusation  of 
the  reviewer  against  my  article  as  teaching  that  "the  call  must- 
not  be  regarded  as  other  than  natural."    "This  word   'natural" 
may  not  be  used  by  Dr.  P.,  but  he  certainly  condemns  the  term 
supernatural  in  reference  to  the  call,"  p.  313.     Where,  andt 
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when?  This  charge,  so  positively  and  "certainly"  made,  was 
430  astonishing  that  I  read  the  article  over  twice  with  the  special 
purpose  of  discovering  in  what  part  of  it  I  had  given  ground  for 
^uch  an  assertion.  There  is  none  whatever.  The  truth  is,  I 
-carefully  avoided  the  use  of  that  word  "supernatural"  in  one 
way  or  another,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  so  liable  to  be  misunder- 
><6tood,  and  carries,  to  so  many  minds,  meanings  so  different,  vague 
And  undefined.  The  reader  will  probably  agree  with  me  that 
the  effort  of  the  reviewer  to  explain  its  meaning,  with  the  aid 
of  Dr.  Thornwell,  does  not  accomplish  much.  I  am  willing  to 
take  either  sense  of  the  term  he  furnishes  us,  and  to  say  that  in 
that  sense  I  hold  the  call  to  be  supernatural ;  and  there  is  noth- 
ing in  my  article  inconsistent  therewith. 

Further,  if  I  had  condemned  the  use  of  the  term  supernatural 
in  reference  to  the  call,  the  reviewer  might  have  extended  the 
■  same  charitable  interpretation  to  me  which  he  did  to  Bannerman, 
|)p.  331,  332.  And,  in  this  connection,  it  may  be  profitable  to 
■quote  the  testimony  of  that  author  in  his  work  on  Inspiration, 
pp.  229,  230.  He  there  speaks  of  "the  ancient  doctrine  of  the 
"Church,  that  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God  are  to  be  sep- 
arated into  the  supernatural  in  the  department  of  miracle  and 
inspiration — the  special  or  extraordinary  in  the  department 
of  grace — and  the  common  or  ordinary  in  the  department  of 
nature."  "These  ancient  distinctions,  deep  and  well  laid  in  the 
truth  of  the  things,  which  theologians  of  every  shade  have  recog- 
nised, are  not  to  be  done  away  by  a  play  upon  words,  or  a  shift- 
ing of  terms,  because  it  may  happen  that  things  that  differ  are 
spoken  of  under  the  same  language  employed  in  different 
•senses." 

If  Bannerman  is  correct  in  these  statements,  and  the  reviewer 

■will  no  doubt  admit  them,  then  if  I  had  condemned  the  use  of 

'the  term  supernatural  in  reference  to  the  call,  I  would  have  done 

^0  in  most  excellent  company  and  a  plenty  of  it.     According  to 

these  distinctions  I  "certainly"  do  condemn  it. 

There  is  now  a   more  current  and  popular  use  of  this  term, 

which  includes  the  second  distinction  noted  by  Bannerman.     In 

•-this  sense  all  evangelical  Christians  hold  the  call  to  be  super- 
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natural,  as  they  do  all  the  ordinary  dispensations  of  the  Spirit, 
and  I  "certainly"  agree  with  them. 

In  the  second  place  the  reviewer  appears  to  confound  "  con- 
science" and  "consciousness,"  and  the  testimony  of  conscious- 
ness with  the  testimony  of  conscience  or  a  conviction  of  duty. 
This  confusion  seems  to  run  through  his  entire  article,  to  give 
rise  to  his  most  earnest  and  excited  objections  to  my  views,  and 
to  be  the  ground  of  one  of  the  four  main  arguments  he  advances 
against  them.  Over  and  over  again,  in  a  variety  of  terms,  he 
accuses  me  of  denying  that  one  called  can  have  any  certainty,, 
or  assurance,  or  settled  conviction,  or  testimony  of  his  own  con- 
science, that  he  is  called  of  the  Spirit,  whereas  I  have  done 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  fact  is  I  aflSrmed  the  contrary,  pp. 
73-79.  And  the  intelligent  reader,  by  examining  the  places  in 
my  article  referred  to  by  the  reviewer  as  giving  ground  for  his 
objections  of  this  kind,  will  find  that  what  I  ascribe  or  deny  to 
consciousness^  the  reviewer  misapplies  to  conscience  and  a  con- 
viction of  duty.  It  will  not  be  expected  of  me  to  give  here  an 
explanation  of  the  difference  between  these  two.  I  took  care- 
to  guard  against  confounding  them  and  not  to  say  conscience 
when  I  meant  consciousness.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  theory  of  a  call  which  I  oppose  and  the  reviewer 
adopts  and  defends  necessarily  makes  it  to  depend  on  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  individual  as  the  faculty  by  which  it  is  known  and  re- 
cognised. The  call  is  direct  and  immediate,  by  the  Spirit  making 
known  to  his  consciousness  that  he  is  called.  The  conviction  of 
duty,  the  testimony  of  conscience  that  he  is  called,  is  not  the  call, 
or  a  part  of  it.  It  is  the  result  and  consequence  of  the  call. 
Conscience  cannot  tell  him  that  it  is  his  duty  to  enter  the  min- 
istry until  he  has  come  to  know  that  he  is  called.  The  reviewer 
himself  tells  us  that  this  conviction  of  duty,  this  testimony  of 
conscience,  is  one  of  the  evidences  of  a  call.  It  is  not  therefore 
the  call  itself,  or  one  of  its  constituent  elements.  And  yet  one 
of  his  chief  objections  to  the  article  he  reviews  is  that  by 
"making  too  little  of  the  individual's  convictions  of  his  own 
direct  and  special  call,  both  the  call  and  the  ministry  are  dis- 
paraged," p.  296.     Now  it  was  not  at  all  the  design  of  that 
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article  to  discuss  the  evidences  of  a  call,  or  to  make  much  or 
little  of  any  one  or  other  of  them.     Its  subject  was  the  nature  of 
a  call.    The  question  was,  What  is  a  call  to  the  ministry,  what  con- 
stitutes such  a  call,  or  hoiv  does  God  call  men  to  that  work  t 
The  criticisms  of  the  reviewer  on  this  point  are  therefore  alto- 
gether aside  of  the  question.     If  it  had  been  my  aim  to  present 
the  evidences  of  a  call,  possibly  I  might  have  had  enough  to  say 
of  the  importance  of  the  testimony  of  conscience,  of  a  convic- 
tion that  one  is  called  by  the  divine  Spirit,  to  satisfy  the  reviewer 
and  to  show  that  on  this  point  I  and  the  two  writers  whom  he- 
defends,  are  not  so  wide  apart  after  all.     There  is  no  question 
as  I  understand  it,  about  this  conviction,  the  necessity  of  it,  or 
the  strength  of  it — but  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  arrived  at,- 
how  it  is  produced.     The  theory  of  the  reviewer  affirms  that  it- 
is  the  result  of  and  follows  an  operation  of  the  Spirit  making 
known  to  the  individual  directly  and  immediately  the  will  of 
God  and  designating  him  to  his  own  consciousness  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry.     The  theory  I  advocate  teaches  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  divine  will  is  communicated  to  him  through  means- 
and  instrumentalities ;  and  the  consequent  conviction  of  duty, 
of  a  divine  call  to  enter  the  ministry  may  be  just  as  clear,  strong,, 
assured,  settled,  and  certain  in  this  case  as  in  the  other. 

This  failure  of  the  reviewer  to  apprehend  the  distinction  of 
"consciousness"  and  "conscience,"  explains  the  otherwise  un- 
accountable fact  that  he  could  write,  p.  297:  "Thus  the  claim 
of  having  a  settled  conviction  in  his  soul,  that  the  fearfullest  of 
all  trusts  is  laid  on  him  by  Christ  .  .  .  such  a  conviction  is  held< 
up  by  Dr.  P.  as  identical  with  that  claim  to  inspiration  made  by. 
fanatics."     "Dr.  P.  insists  that  any  such  testimony  as  that  of  a 
conviction  which  claims  to  be  the  Spirit's  work,  and  to  be  recog- 
nised as  such  by  the  man's  conscience,  either  is  a  Satanic  de- 
lusion, or  carries  us  at  once  into  the  region  of  such  delusions- 
Whoever  claims  to  have  such  convictions  is  an  enthusiast  and  a 
fanatic" — all  this,  and  much  more  like  it,  is  a  most  unfair, 
though  doubtless  unintentional,  misrepresentation.     And  it  is^ 
the  only  foundation  for  the  charge  which  follows  it  of  a  "denial 
of  the  spiritual  and  internal  element  in  the  call"  and  a  "lowy 
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rationalistic  depreciation  of  that  element  as  fanatical  and  dan- 
gerous." 

It  seems  incomprehensible  how  any  one  who  read  the  article 
60  severely  criticised,  can  affirm  that  it  denies  a  "spiritual  and 
internal"  element  in  the  call,  or  that  there  is  a  real,  personal, 
apiritual  agency  of  the  Spirit.  As  was  explained  in  that  article, 
the  question  is  not  as  to  the  fact,  the  reality,  or  the  degree  of 
that  agency,  but  as  to  the  nature  of  it.  That  article  maintained 
the  view  that  the  Spirit  brings  the  person  called  to  a  knowledge 
of  his  duty  through  means;  the  reviewer  holds  that  the  Spirit 
makes  his  duty  known  to  him  by  a  direct  and  immediate  ope- 
ration. And  if  to  reject  the  idea  that  the  Spirit  does  directly 
and  immediately  communicate  to  men  any  knowledge  of  doc- 
trine or  of  duty  in  the  present  economy  of  the  divine  kingdom, 
is  indeed  a  low  and  rationalistic  view  of  his  work,  then  must  1 
in  truth  plead  guilty  to  the  charge.  For  in  fact  I  do  reject  that 
idea  and  regard  it  as  "fanatical  and  dangerous." 

The  reviewer  correctly  says  that  the  heart  of  this  question  is 
as  to  the  part  of  the  Spirit  in  the  matter  of  the  call,  and  he 
devotes  a  large  portion  of  his  article  to  an  attempt  to  prove  that 
I  have  eri-ed  not  only  on  this  point,  but  as  to  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  in  general.  It  is  impossible  to  follow  him  through  all  the 
labyrinth  of  what  seem  to  me  to  be  his  misapprehensions  and  mis- 
representations in  this  part  of  his  article.  Let  the  exact  points 
of  difference  and  dispute  be  clearly  understood  and  kept  in  mind. 
The  reviewer  holds  that,  under  the  present  dispensation  of  our 
Lord's  kingdom,  the  Holy  Spirit  does  by  a  direct  and  immediate' 
operation  communicate  to  men  the  knowledge  of  truth,  of  doc- 
trine, or  of  duty:  and  this  of  truth  not  contained  in  the  written 
Word  of  God.  P.  314,  seq.  He  specifies  at  least  two  particu- 
lars so  made  known — a  call  to  the  ministry,  and  the  fact  of  our 
sonship  with  God.  Now  I  explained  in  the  article  reviewed,  that 
I  understand  the  terms  "direct  and  immediate"  to  exclude  the 
use  of  means.  This  is  the  plain,  well  known  and  accepted  sense 
of  the  words.  And  if  the  Spirit  of  God  makes  known  to  any 
one  a  doctrine  or  a  duty  directly  and  immediately,  this  is  a  reve- 
lation.    If  not,  what  is  it  ?  and  what  is  a  revelation  ?     Further, 
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I  took  the  position,  that  if  God  communicates  his  will  through 
means  and  instruments  to  any  one  in  such  a  way  as  to  impart  to 
his  consciousness  (not  to  his  conviction  merely,  but  to  his  con- 
Bciousness,)  the  assurance  that  it  is  God  teaching  him,  this  again 
amounts  tp  a  revelation,  is  a  revelation.  I  cannot  understand  it 
as  anything  else.  God  sometimes  made  known  his  will  to  patri- 
archs and  prophets  by  means  of  an  audible  voice,  but  in  some 
way,  unknown  to  us,  this  was  with  infallible  evidence  to  them 
that  it  was  God  speaking  to  them.  This  was  a  revelation.  The 
reviewer  says,  p.  311,  '■'•revelation''  "signifies  the  immediate  and 
direct  communication  of  God's  will  to  men  which  is  contained  in 
the  Scriptures."  "Dr.  P.  would  insinuate  that  it  is  never  used 
properly  except  in  this  strict  sense,  and  that  there  is  in  fact  no 
other  communication  of  God's  will  to  men,  except  by  and  in  this 
written  Word  of  Revelation.  But  the  Scriptures  teach  us  that 
the  Word  itself  cannot  convince,  or  convert,  or  sanctify  men; 
and  that  the  inward  supernatural  teaching  of  the  Spirit  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  any  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth."  "  God 
reveals  himself,  therefore,  not  by  the  Word  only,  but  by  the 
Spirit  and  the  Word."  ''''Revelation  therefore  signifies,  in  a 
wider  sense  tjian  that  given  above,  any  communication  of  his  will 
which  God  makes  to  men.  And  the  question  between  us  and 
Dr.  P.,  is  whether  or  not  God  can  and  does  communicate,  or 
reveal,  his  will  to  those  whom  he  calls  into  the  ministry  by  any 
"direct  teaching  of  the  Spirit.  We  affirm  that  he  can  and  does, 
and  Dr.  P.  denies." 

Several  remarks  need  to  be  made  on  these  quotations.  The 
Scriptures  contain  the  things  revealed,  and  I  do  indeed  hold,  with 
all  sound  theologians,  that  there  is  no  revelation  of  God's  will, 
no  revelation  properly  so-called,  other  than,  or  in  addition  to,  the 
written  Word.  The  enlightening  grace  of  the  Spirit  is  needed 
to  enable  men  rightly  to  understand  and  apply  and  obey  the 
written  Word.  But  in  this  teaching  of  tlje  Spirit  he  reveals 
nothing  more  than  what  is  written,  and  the  effect  of  his  teaching 
is  only  the  efficacious  and  saving  knowledge  and  use  of  the  Word 
contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  this  I  have  always  supposed 
intelligent  and  orthodox  Christians  are  agreed.  I  do  not  believe 
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that  there  is  *'no  other  communication  of  God^s  will  to  raen, 
except  by  and  in  this  written  Word  of  Revelation."  He  may 
make  known  his  will  by  many  indirect  means  and  instruments. 
He  does  so,  for  example,  sometimes  by  his  providence ;  so  also  by 
the  ordinary  preaching  of  Christian  ministers.  When  a  father 
teaches  his  child  that  God  forbids  him  to  lie,  God  is  using  this 
means  to  instruct  the  child  in  the  knowledge  of  his  will.  But 
none  of  these  methods  of  communicating  his  will  can  be  called 
revelation  without  confounding  all  sense  of  words.  And  it  can- 
not be  said  with  any  propriety  that  "any  communication  of  his 
will  whicji  God  makes  to  men"  is  a  "revelation."  The  reviewer 
admits,  and  so  do  I,  that  if  God  communicates  his  will  "by  any 
direct  teaching  of  the  Spirit,"  this  is  a  revelation  properly  so 
called.  The  reviewer  holds  that  God  actually  does  this  in  a  call 
to  the  ministry. 

On  p.  315,  the  reviewer  says  that  in  my  "zeal  to  overthrow 
the  doctrine  of  a  supernatural  call,"  I  "would  like  to  prove  that 
the  Church  herself  is  competent  to  make  her  selection  of  men, 
and  each  man  whom  she  calls  able,  through  the  Word,  to  decide 
his  uuty,  without  any  direct  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  I  never 
said  or  dreamed  that  this  could  be  done  without  the  grace  and 
guidance  of  the  Spirit.  Most  expressly  and  repeatedly  I  affirnT- 
ed  that  the  aid  of  that  blessed  agent  is  needed,  and  is  granted. 
Why  did  the  reviewer  put  in  that  qualifying  term  ^''direcV — 
"  direct  aid  "  ?  I  believe  in  his  real,  present,  personal,  and  if  the 
reviewer  please,  supernatural  aid.  I  admit  even  direct  aid  in 
Dr.  Thornwell's  sense  of  putting  the  soul  in  a  condition  to 
receive,  discern  and  accept  the  truth;  but  in  the  reviewer's  sense 
of  an  immediate  revelation  of  God's  will,  certainly  not;  and  few 
beside  the  reviewer,  I  think,  will  admit  that. 

In  reference  to  the  reviewer's  argument  from  the  admitted  fact 
of  a  direct  act  of  the  Spirit  in  regeneration  not  much  need  be 
said.  The  old  writers  were  accustomed  to  include  under  this 
term  the  whole  work  of  Effectual  Calling,  which  all  who  know  the 
Shorter  Catechism,  know  to  comprise  several  distinct  parts. 
Later  writers  sometimes  apply  this  name  "regeneration,"  to  one 
of  those  particulars,  to  that,  viz.,  described  in  the  Catechism,  as 
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"renewing  our  wills" — to  the  change  of  our  moral  nature,  or 
the  creation  of  a  new  heart.  This  is  the  direct  action  of  the 
Spirit  distinguished  by  Dr.  Thornwell,  and  of  which  it  is  said  in 
a  note  to  the  article  reviewed,  that  it  does  not  communicate  any 
knowledge  of  truth  or  duty.  This  is  evident  from  the  very 
nature  and  description  of  it.  It  is  that  part  of  the  work  in 
which  the  Spirit  prepares  the  soul  to  receive  the  truth.  It  is  an 
act  of  power ^  and  not  of  teaching.  It  is  an  act  of  creation,  not 
of  instruction.  Hence,  as  Dr.  Hodge  says,  as  quoted  hy  the 
reviewer,  "it  affords  no  place  for  the  use  of  means."  And 
while  all  orthodox  theologians  hold  that  this  act  of  regeneration 
is  by  the  direct  and  mighty  power  of  God,  1  know  of  none 
who  teach  that,  in  the  work  of  effectual  calling,  the  sinner  i» 
taught  by  a  direct  and  immediate  operation  of  the  Spirit.  They 
all  hold  with  our  Confession  of  Faith,  that  for  this  the  Word  of 
God  is  the  indispensable  means.  The  appeal  of  the  reviewer  to 
the  regeneration  of  infants,  idiots,  and  the  insane,  is  "wholly  ir- 
relevant, as  the  question  turns  on  the  ordinary  dispensations  of 
divine  grace,  and  not  those  which  are  extraordinary. 

I  have  nowhere  aflfirmed  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  only 
means  used  by  the  Spirit  in  calling  men  into  the  ministry,  or  in 
his  other  acts  of  administration  of  the  divine  kingdom.  I 
aflSrmed  indeed  the  very  contrary,  as  any  one  can  see.  Pp.  84,  86. 
I  do  indeed  believe,  that  for  the  clear  and  complete  fulfilment  of 
his  work  in  the  sanctification  of  his  people  and  their  instruction 
in  duty,  he  always  makes  use  of  the  Word,  and  I  do  not  know 
any  one  who  disputes  this. 

The  reviewer  says,  pp.  315,  316,  "It  is  simply  that  he  may 
magnify  the  Word.  But  why  exalt  the  honor  of  the  Word  as 
against  him  who  gave  the  Word?"  "It  is  labor  lost  to  strive  at 
the  protection  of  the  glory  of  the  Word  as  against  the  Holy  Ghost." 
These  remarks  are  simply  gratuitous.  I  have  done  nothing  of 
the  kind.  While  I  maintained  the  use  of  means  by  the  Spirit 
in  a  call  to  the  ministry  I  ascribed  all  the  glory  of  every 
gracious  work  to  the  Holy  One  himself.  All  the  honor  and 
glory  of  the  Word  are  his.     And  it  may  be  well  to  refer  the  re- 
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viewer  to  that  testimony,  Psalm  cxxxviii.  2,  "  Thou  hast  magni- 
fied thy  Word  above  all  thy  name." 

In  what  the  reviewer  has  to  say,  pp.  316,  317,  in  reply  to  the 
position  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  only  and  sufficient  rule  and 
guide  of  duty,  there  is  somewhat  of  a  mere  play  on  words.  He 
admits  them  to  be  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  but  denies 
that  they  are  a  "guide."  We  might  say,  a  rule  is  a  guide.  This 
is  its  use  and  purpose.  Every  one,  however,  except  the  review- 
er, no  doubt  understood  that  I  did  not  exclude  the  agency  of 
the  Spirit  using  the  Word  to  guide  his  people.  He  enables  them 
to  understand  and  apply  the  Word  to  the  various  circumstances 
and  duties  of  li^e,  guiding  them  by  the  Word.  If  when  the  re- 
viewer says,  "Yet  we  do  need,  and  in  the  goodness  of  God  we 
have  a  guide  whose  secret  inward  monitions  are  made  directly 
upon  our  hearts  and  conduct  us  in  the  way  we  ^should  go,"  he 
means  immediate  suggestions  as  to  our  duty,  I  do  not  believe  it, 
and  regard  such  a  belief  as  fanatical  and  dangerous — as  I  hope, 
before  I  am  done,  to  convince  others  who  may  take  the  trouble 
to  follow  this  discussion  through,  if  not  the  reviewer  himself. 
.  The  argument  of  the  reviewer  derived  from  the  communication 
of  giftid  for  ecclesiastical  office,  is  one  of  the  most  singular  in  the 
whole  article.  (Pp.  317,  318).  He  specifies,  for  example,  elo- 
quence, energy,  prudence,  and  what  Dr.  Thorn  well  calls  the 
characteristic  qualification  for  the  ministry,  "  the  unction  from 
on  high."  He  says  "each  of  these  is  manifestly  the  immediate 
gift  of  the  Spirit."  In  regard  to  all  but  the  last,  every  one  else 
will  no  doubt  say  they  are  partly  the  result  of  the  nature  and 
constitution  of  the  individual,  and  partly  acquired  by  the  train- 
ing and  teaching  by  which  the  providence  and  Spirit  of  Grod 
form  the  character  and  ability  of  men.  The  idea  of  the  reviewer 
would  evidently  classify  them  with  those  miraculous  gifts  be- 
stowed on  the  first  Christians,  but  which  no  one  believes  in  no\v. 
In  regard  to  the  "unction  from  on  high,"  we  cannot  well  argue 
about  that  until  we  understand  and  are  agreed  as  to  what  it  is.  If 
it  means  an  abundant  measure  of  the  Holy  Spirit  present  in  the 
soul  of  the  preacher  and  going  forth  with  his  ministrations,  as  I 
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suppose  it  does,  then  I  submit  that  there  are  means  which  we  are 
encouraged  to  use  in  order  to  obtain  that  precious  gift. 

I  am  not  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  a  copy  of  Dr.  Hodge's 
Theology.  But  in  regard  to  the  instances  mentioned,  of  Beza- 
leel,  Aholiab,  Joshua,  David  and  others,  it  seems  to  be  a  very 
simple  and  natural  view  to  take,  if  we  believe  that,  so  far  as 
their  gifts  and  abilities  were  not  miraculous,  they  were  acquired 
by  appropriate  means  and  training.  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  either 
had  miraculous  gifts,  or  endowed  by  nature  with  capacities  suited 
for  the  purpose  they  acquired  their  skill  as  artisans  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  The  probability  is,  that  their  wonderful  skill  was  due 
partly  to  both  of  these.  Joshua  had  a  long  and  excellent  train- 
ing under  Moses.  So  had  David  before  he  ascended  the  throne 
of  Israel,  under  the  providence  of  God  and  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

The  reference  to  Owen's  Discourse  on  Spiritual  Gifts,  in  regard 
to  this  point,  by  the  reviewer,  is  singularly  unfortunate.  A  cor- 
rect exhibition  of  what  Owen  does  say  in  .the  very  passage 
appealed  to,  will  show  that  the  reviewer  wholly  mistakes  him.  I 
will  give  his  exact  words  so  far  as  is  necessary : 

"It  remains  only  that  we  inquire  how  men  may  come  unto  or 
attain  a  participation  of  these  gifts,  whether  ministerial  or  more 
private.  And  unto  this  end  we  may  observe:  1.  That  they  are 
not  communicated  unto  any  by  a  sudden  afflatus,  or  extraordi- 
nary infusion,  as  were  the  gifts  of  miracles  and  tongues,  which 
were  bestowed  on  the  Apostles  and  many  of  the  first  converts. 
That  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  is  long  since  ceased,  and  where 
it  is  now  pretended  unto  by  any,  it  may  justly  be  suspected  as 
an  enthusiastic  delusion."  (Yet  this  would  seem  to  be  the  re- 
viewer's opinion  as  to  the  way  in  which  these  gifts  are  attained). 
"2.  These  gifts  are  not  absolutely  attainable  by  our  own  dili- 
gence and  endeavors  in  the  use  of  means,  without  respect  unto 
the  sovereign  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  (The 
reader  will  observe  that  Owen  says,  "not  absolutely  attainable, 
without  respect  to  the  sovereign  will  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  He 
goes  on  to  show  that  whatever  may  be  our  natural  abilities  and 
diligence  we  cannot  attain  them  without  the  special  grace  of  the 
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Spirit,  "who  worketh  in  all  persons  severallj  as  he  will.")  And 
then  he  adds,  "Yet  I  say  3.  That  ordinarily  they  are  both 
attained  and  increased  by  the  due  use  of  means  suited  thereunto 
as  grace  is  also,  which  none  but  Pelagians  affirm  to  be  absolutely 
in  the  power  of  our  own  wills."  He  then  proceeds  actually  to 
enumerate  the  means  by  a  due  use  of  which  these  gifts  may  be 
both  attained  and  increased.  It  appears  therefore  that  Owen 
teaches  exactly  the  contrary  to  that  which  the  reviewer  under- 
stood him  to  teach. 

The  reviewer  says,  I  offered  no  proof  that  these  gifts  are  be- 
stowed on  us  in  the  use  of  means  and  instruments,  and  he  sup- 
poses I  could  not  offer  any.  I  really  did  not,  and  do  not  now 
suppose  any  proof  on  so  simple  and  plain  a  point  is  needed. 
Every  passage  in  the  Scriptures  which  teaches  us  to  seek  for  all 
the  gifts  and  abilities  which  we  may  lawfully  acquire,  and  by 
which  we  may  serve  and  glorify  our  divine  Master,  is  such  a 
proof.  Directly  to  the  point  is  that  in  1  Cor.  xii.  31,  "  Covet 
earnestly  the  best  gifts;"  xiv.  1,  "Follow  after  charity,  and 
desire  spiritual  gifts,  but  rather  that  ye  may  prophesy ;"  xiv.  12, 
"Even  so  ye,  forasmuch  as  ye  are  zealous  of  spiritual  gifts, 
seek  that  ye  may  excel  to  the  edifying  of  the  Church." 

The  reviewer  argues,  that  inasmuch  as  we  admit  a  direct  and 
immediate  agency  of  the  Spirit  in  the  soul  in  regeneration  and 
sanctification,  it  cannot  be  fanatical  and  dangerous  to  hold  that 
the  call  to  the  ministry  is  also  direct  and  immediate.  But  the 
direct  and  immediate  agency  of  the  Spirit  pleaded  for  in  the  two 
cases  is  wholly  different  in  nature  and  kind.  In  the  former  case, 
it  is  the  direct  exercise  of  divine  power  and  might  put  forth  to 
change  the  moral  nature,  and  we  believe  it  because  the  Scrip- 
tures plainly  teach  it.  In  the  latter  case,  the  thing  contended 
for  by  the  reviewer,  is  the  direct  and  immediate  revelation  of  the 
wi,ll  of  God  to  the  individual,  and  we  do  not  believe  it,  because 
the  supposition  of  any  direct  and  immediate  revelation,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Scriptures,  is  contrary  to  their  own  testimony  and 
to  the  faith  of  the  Church,  and  is  "fanatical  and  dangerous." 

Let  us  re-state  the  theory  of  a  call  to  the  ministry  defended 
by  the  reviewer.     It  affirms  that  the  duty  of  the  individual  is 
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made  known  to  him  directly  and  immediatelj  by  the  Spirit,  in  arf 
inward  communication  of  the  will  of  God  to  his  soul.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  this  is  a  revelation,  properly  so  called.  This  is 
what  we  all  understand  and  mean  by  a  revelation.  The  reviewer 
accepts  it  as  such.  He  affirms  revelations  in  the  call  to  the  min- 
istry, and  in  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  to  our  adoption.  And  on 
p.  317,  he  appears  to  extend  these  to  other  cases.  He  says : 
"We  do  hear  his  voice  saying  to  us:  This  is  the  way  walk  ye  in 
it."  His  "inward  monitions  are  made  directly  upon  our  hearts 
and  conduct  us  in  the  way  we  should  go.*' 

In  the  article  criticised  by  the  reviewer,  it  was  said  in  objec- 
tion to  this  theory  of  the  call;  that  it  opens  a  wide  and  danger- 
ous door  to  fanaticism,  superstition,  and  blind  enthusiasm ;  brings 
the  matter  within  the  region  of  human  fancy  and  imagination 
and  of  Satanic  influence;  and  places  the  evidence  of  the  call  in 
a  state  of  feeling  which  prevails  among  the  ignorant  and  de- 
luded. I  do  not  see  how  any  one  tolerably  well  informed  on  the 
subject  can  question  this.  Belief,  in  inward  and  direct  impres- 
sions, suggestions,  monitions,  impulses,  voices  and  revelations 
from  the  Spirit,  has  characterised  fanatics  and  enthusiasts  and 
mystics  from  the  beginning,  and  though  not  confined  to  the  ig- 
norant and  superstitious,  has  prevailed  generally  among  them. 
It  can  be  found  now  in  abundance  among  that  class — multitudes  of 
them  who  pretend  to  receive  these  immediate  impressions  and  sug- 
gestions and  revelations.  And  if  we  admit  the  truth  and  reality 
of  them  in  a  call  to  the  ministry,  or  at  any  other  point,  evidently 
we  have  opened  a  door  for  their  indefinite  encouragement  aud 
extension. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted,  that  on  p.  319,  the  re- 
viewer grievously  misrepresents  me.  He  says  that  I  affirm,  that 
"to  hold  that  the  Holy  Ghost  ever  puts  forth  a  direct  and  im- 
mediate agency  on  the  souls  of  Christians  in  ordinary  times  is  a 
sign  of  ignorance  and  the  result  of  ignorance."  He  refers  to 
p.  87,  of  my  article,  as  the  place  where  this  sentiment  is  to  be 
found.  No  such  statement  is  contained  there.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  that  in  the  place  referred  to  I  was  speaking  of  the 
terms  "direct"  and  "immediate."     In  reference  to  these  words 
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tlie  remark  is  made,  that  in  addition  to  their  usual  and  technical 
meaning,  they  are  also  "  properly  applied  to  that  peculiar  agency 
of  the  Spirit  which  he  exercised  of  old  in  communicating  his- 
will,  the  knowledge  of  truth,  or  of  duty,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
patriarch,  prophets,  and  apostles."  Then  it  is  said,-  "  Such  an 
agency  as  this"  (of  course  this  peculiar  agency  just  spoken  of) 
"has  been  held  by  some  to  be  put  forth  by  the  Spirit  in  the 
souls  of  Christians  in  all  ordinary  times  and  for  many  purposes, 
but  commonly  held  only  in  proportion  to  the  ignorance  of  those 
who  advocate  it,  or  their  inability  to  apprehend  truth  and  to  ex- 
press it  with  accuracy,  exactness  and  discrimination."  That  is- 
what  I  did  say,  and  I  am  willing  to  let  it  stand,  and  to  stand  by 
it,  and  to  let  the  whole  history  of  the  Church  be  my  witness.  I 
said  this  view  of  the  Spirit's  agency  has  been  "  <?ommow?^ "  held' 
in  proportion  to  the  ignorance  of  those  who  advocate  it — "com- 
monly," not  universally;  and  that  leaves  room  to  except  from> 
the  charge  of  ignorance  the  reviewer  and  a  few  others. 

Before  we  leave  this  point  in  regard  to  direct  and  immediate 
impressions,  impulses,  suggestions,  convictions,  monitions,  voices, 
er  whatever  their  advocates  piay  call  them,  I  beg  the  patience  of 
the  reader  while  I  present  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  highest 
authorities  in  the  Church.  And  we  begin  with  Owen,  referring 
to  the  very  same  works  of  his  to  which  the  reviewer  appeals,  but 
the  design  and  meaning  of  which  he  appears  to  misapprehend  in 
a  very  remarkable  manner.  My  edition  of  Owen  is  not  the  same 
as  that  of  the  reviewer,  and  I  have  not  been  able  in  all  cases  to 
verify  his  quotations.  One  mistake  of  his  has  already  been 
noted.  On  p.  319,  there  seems  to  be  another.  He  says,  "Owen, 
in  his  '  Reason  of  Faith,'  describes  the  assurance  of  faith  as 
'the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  enabling  us  to  believe  by  a  super- 
natural, immediate  revelation  of  his  mind  unto  us.'  "  On  this, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  work  of  Owen  does  not  treat  of  the 
assurance  of  faith  about  which  the  reviewer  is  speaking,  but  of 
our  faith  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  God.  Further,  the 
only  place  in  this  treatise  which  I  have  been  able  to  find  that 
appears  to  be  the  one  referred  to  by  the  reviewer  has  a  totally- 
different  meaning  from  that  which  he  gives  to  it.    By  the  change 
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of  one  little  word,  it  is  made  to  day  What  0#en  neirer  said  or 
meant,  if  this  is  the  passage  quoted.  In  the  first  chapter  of 
this  work,  Owen  says:  '  •        -.    .. 

"That  which  I  shall ^r«i  inquire  into  is,  the  way  how,  and  the 
ground  whereon,  wo  come  to  believe  the  Scripture  to  be  the  Word 
of  God  in  a  due  manner." 

"With  respect  unto  the  first  of  these  inquiries  whereunto  the 
present  discourse  is  singly  designed,  I  affirm  that  it  is  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  enable  us  to  believe  the  Scripture  to  be  the 
Word  of  God,  or  the  supernatural,  immediate  revelation  of  his 
mind  unto  us." 

If  this  is  the  passage  referred  to,  and  I  can  find  no  other  re- 
sembling the  reviewer's  quotation,  the  reader  will  observe  that 
he  misapplies  it  to  the  assurance  of  faith;  omits  that  which  the 
Spirit  enables  us  to  believe;  and  by  substituting  the  preposition 
"5^"  for  the  conjunction  "or,"  wholly  changes  Owen's  mean- 
ing. Owen  says  the  Spirit  enables  us  to  believe  the  Scripture 
to  be  the  Word  of  God,  or  to  believe  the  Scripture  to  be  the  su- 
pernatural, immediate  revelation  of  his  mind  unto  us.  The 
reviewer  makes  him  say  the  Spirit  gives  a  supernatural,  immedi- 
ate revelation  of  his  mind  to  us. 

Owen  immediately  follows  his  statement  with  this:  "Some, 
upon  a  mistake  of  this  proposition,  do  seem  to  suppose  that  we 
resolve  all  faith  into  private  suggestions  of  the  Spirit,  or  delud- 
ing pretences  thereof." 

The  quotation  of  the  reviewer  from  this  treatise  of  Owen  on 
p.  306,  has  no  reference  whatever  to  a  call  to  the  ministry.  It 
is  in  regard  to  "the  faith  whereby  we  believe  the  Scripture  to 
be  the  Word  of  God,"  as  any  one  can  see  by  looking  at  the 
original. 

Let  us  now  hear  Owen's  real  testimony  as  to  the  point  before- 
us.     In  his  Reason  of  Faith,  chapter  4,  he  says: 

"But  the  matter  and  subject  of  the  revelation  we  treat  of  is 
nothing  but  what  is  already  revealed.  It  is  an  internal  reve- 
lation of  that  which  is  outward  and  antecedent  unto  it ;  beyond 
the  bounds  thereof  it  is  not  to  be  extended.  And  if  any  pre- 
tend unto  immediate  revelations  of  things  not  before  revealed,  we 
have  no  concernment  in  their  pretences. 
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"Since  the  finishing  of  the  canon  of  Scripture,  the  Church  is 
not  under  that  conduct  as  to  stand  in  need  of  such  new  extra- 
ordinary revelations.  It  doth  indeed  live  upon  the  internal 
gracious  operations  of  the  Spirit,  enahJing  us  to  understand, 
believe  and  obey  the  perfect,  complete  revelation  of  the  will  of 
God  already  made,  but  new  revelations  it  hath  neither  need  nor 
use  of;  and  to  suppose  them,  or  a  necessity  for  them,  not  only 
overthrows  the  perfection  of  Scripture,  but  also  leaveth  us  un- 
certain whether  we  know  all  that  is  to  believed  unto  salvktion, 
or  our  whole  duty,  or  when  we  may  do  so ;  for  it  would  be  our 
duty  to  live  all  our  days  in  expectation  of  new  revelations, 
wherewith  neither  peace,  assurance  nor  consolation  is  consistent. 

"It  hath  so  fallen  out,  in  ihQ  providence  of  God^  that  gene- 
rally all  who  have  given  themselves  up,  in  any  things  concern- 
ing faith  or  obedience,  unto  the  pretended  conduct  of  immediate 
revelations,  although  they  have  pretended  a  respect  unto  the 
Scripture  also,  have  been  seduced  into  opinions  and  practices 
directly  repugnant  unto  it;  and  this,  with  all  persons  of  sobriety, 
is  suflScient  to  discard  this  pretence." 

In  the  preface  to  his  discourse  on  "The  Causes,  Ways  and 
Means  of  Understanding  the  Mind  of  God  as  Revealed  in  his 
Word,"  he  says: 

"By  what  ways  and  means  he  hath  provided  for  the  assurance 
and  security -of  all  men,  in  things  of  their  eternal  concernment, 
and  what  are  those  acts  of  his  wisdom  and  power  and  grace, 
which  he  exerts  for  that  end,  viz.,  that  they  may  both  believe 
the  Scripture  to  be  his  Word,  and  understand  his  mind  revealed 
therein,  both  according  unto  what  is  required  of  them  in  the  way 
of  duty,  so  as  in  both  they  may  be  accepted  with  him,  is  the 
design  of  this  and  the  other  forementioned  discourse  to  declare." 

The  following  noble  passage  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  same 
work  will  command  the  admiration  of  every  reader,  but  no  one 
will  accuse  Owen  of  a  "low  and  rationalistic"  view  of  the  work 
of  the  Spirit: 

"It  is  the  fondest  thing  in  the  world  to  imagine  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  doth  any  way  teach  us  but  in  and  hy  our  own  reasons 
and  understandings.  We  renounce  all  enthusiasms  in  this  matter, 
and  plead  not  for  any  immediate,  prophetical  inspirations.  Those 
who  would  prohibit  us  the  use  of  our  reason  in  the  things  of  re- 
ligion, would  deal  with  us  as  the  Philistines  did  with  Sampson — 
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Irst  put  out  our  ejes,  and  then  make  us  grind  in  their  mill. 
Whatever  we  know,  be  it  of  what  sort  it  will,  we  know  it  in  and 
by  the  use  of  our  reason ;  and  what  we  conceive,  we  do  it  by  our 
own  understanding:  only  the  inquiry  is,  whether  there  be  not  an 
especial  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  enlightening  our  minds  and 
enabling  our  understandings  to  perceive  and  apprehend  his  mind 
and  will  revealed  in  the  Scripture,  and  without  which  we  cannot 
do  so." 

In  the  third  chapter,  explaining  the  texts  1  John  ii.  20,  27, 
he  says:    . 

• 

"There  are  but  two  ways  whereby  the  Spirit  teacheth  us,  nor 
can  any  other  be  conceived.  The  one  is  by  objective,  the  other 
by  subjective  revelations;  for  he  teacheth  us  as  a  *  Spirit  of 
wisdom  and  revelation.'  The  first  way  of  his  teaching  is  by  im- 
mediate inspiration,  communicating  new,  sacred  truths  from  God 
immediately  unto  the  minds  of  men.  So  he  taught  the  prophets 
and  apostles  and  all  the  penmen  of  the  Scripture. 

"His  other  way  of  teaching  is,  that  we  have  insisted  on,  viz., 
his  enabling  us  to  discern,  know  and  understand  the  mind  and 
will  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  Scripture,  or  as  declared  in  any 
divine  revelations." 

The  intelligent  reader  need  not  be  told  that,  by  '•^ enthusiasts^'* 
Owen  and  other  old  writers  mean,  persons  who  claim  to  have  im- 
mediate communications  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  receive  direct 
impressions,  suggestions,  impulses,  voices,  monitions,  and  reve- 
lations: and  that  he  and  all  orthodox  interpreters  understand  by 
the  spirit  of  revelation,  and  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
given  to  Christians,  that  gracious  illuminating  work  whereby  he 
enables  us  to  understand  and  apply  the  written  Word  .of  God. 
This  is  the  "subjective  revelation"  of  which  Owen  speaks,  and 
nothing  more. 

Few  men  have  ever  lived,  who,  by  reason  of  their  great  learn- 
ing and  abilities,  their  personal  attainments  in  piety,  and  their 
opportunities  of  observation,  were  so  competent  to  judge  of  this 
matter,  as  President  Edwards.  He  writes  of  it  often  most  earn- 
estly. He  had  seen  the  danger  and  evil  fruits  of  the  idea,  that 
Christians  now  receive  direct  and  immediate  communications 
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from  the  Spirit,  and  he  frequently  refers  to  it.     I  will  give  some 
of  these  passages,  and  they  are  full  of  wisdom  and  instruction. 

In  his  work  on  the  "Marks  of  a  Work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,"" 
Section  3,  we  find  the  following ; 

"Some  of  the  true  friends  of  the  work  of  God's  Spirit  have 
erred  in  giving  too  much  heed  to  impulses  and  strong  impressions 
on  their  minds,  as  though  they  were  immediate  signification  from 
heaven  to  them,  of  something  that  should  come  to  pass,  or  some- 
thing which  it  was  the  mind  and  will  of  God  that  they  should  do, 
which  was  not  signified  or  revealed  any  where  in  the  Bible  with- 
out those  impulses.  These  impressions,  if  they  are  truly  from 
the  Spirit  of  God,  are  of  quite  a  difi*erent  nature  from  his  gra- 
cious influences  on  the  hearts  of  the  saints;  they  are  of  the 
nature  of  the  extraord^inary  gifts  of  the  Spirit  and  are  properly 
inspiration,  such  as  the  prophets  and  apostles  and  others  had  of 
old:  which  the  Apostle  distinguishes  from  the  grace  of  the  Spirit." 
1  Cor.  xiii. 

After  showing  that  these  things  are  not  to  be  expected  now, 
hd  remarks : 

"I  would  therefore  entreat  the  people  of  God  to  be  very 
cautious  how  they  give  heed  to  such  things.  I  have  seen  them 
fail  in  very  many  instances,  and  know  by  experience  that  im- 
pressions being  made  with  great  power,  and  upon  the  minds  of 
true,  yea  eminent  saints — even  in  the  midst  of  extraordinary 
exercises  of  grace,  and  sweet  communion  with  God,  and  attended 
with  texts  of  Scripture  strongly  impressed  on  the  mind,  are  no 
sure  signs  of  their  being  revelations  from  heaven.  I  have 
known  such  impressions  fail  in  some  instances,  attended  with  all 
these  circumstances.  They  who  leave  the  sure  word  of  prophecy — 
which  God  has  given  us  as  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place — to 
follow  such  impressions  and  impulses,  leave  the  guidance  of  the 
polar  star  to  follow  a  Jack  with  a  lantern.  No  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  sometimes  they  are  led  into  woful  extravagance." 

In  his  work  on  "Religioiis  Affections,"  Part  3,  he  discusses 
at  length  the  difference  between  any  direct  impressions,  sugges- 
tions, and  monitions  of  the  Spirit,  and  his  gracious  teaching, 
enlightening,  and  leading  work  in  the  hearts  of  his  people; 
showing  that  the  former  are  not  gracious  and  spiritual,  are  not 
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to  be  expected  by  them,  and  that  the  pretence  of  them  has 
always  characterised  heretics  and  fanatics.     He  says:    . 

^'From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  also  evident  that  it  is  not 
spiritual  knowledge  for  persons  to  be  informed  of  their  duty,  by 
having  it  immediately  suggested  to  their  minds,  that  such  and 
fluch  outward  actions  or  deeds  are  the  will  of  God.  .  .  .  Such 
suggestions  have  nothing  of  the  nature  of  spiritual  light.  .  .  . 
Thus  there  was  no  spiritual  light  in  Balaam,  though  he  had  the 
will  of  God  immediately  suggested  to  him  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
from  time  to  time,  concerning  the  way  he  should  go,  and  what 
he  should  do  and  say. 

^^  It  is  manifest  therefore  that  a  being  led  and  directed  in  this 
manner,  is  not  that  holy  and  spiritual  leading  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  saints,  and  a  distinguishing  mark 
of  the  sons  of  God. 

"  Thus  the  children  of  God  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
judging  of  actions  themselves,  and  in  their  meditations  upon, 
and  judging  of,  and  applying  the  rules  of  God's  holy  Word. 

"But  this  leading  of  the  Spirit  is  a  thing  exceedingly  diverse 
from  that  which  some  call  so ;  which  consists  not  in  teaching 
them  God's  statutes  and  precepts  that  he  has  already  given ; 
but  in  giving  them  new  precepts,  by  immediate  inward  speech  or 
suggestion.  .  .  .  They  do  not  determine  what  is  the  will  of  God 
by  any  taste,  or  relish,  or  any  manner  of  judging  of  the  nature 
of  things,  but  by  an  immediate  dictate  concerning  the  thing  to 
be  done;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  any  judgment  or  wisdom  in 
the  case;  whereas  in  that  leading  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  peculiar 
to  God's  children,  is  imparted  that  true  wisdom  and  holy  dis- 
cretion so  often  spoken  of  in  the  Word  of  God ;  which  is  high 
above  the  other  way,  as  the  stars  are  higher  than  a  glow  worm." 

Further  on  he  enumerates  a  multitude  of  fanatics  and  here- 
tics, ancient  and  modern,  who  held  to  the  doctrine  of  immediate 
suggestions  and  impressions  of  the  Spirit,  and  then  remarks : 

"  It  is  by  such  sort  of  religion  as  this  chiefly  that  Satan  trans- 
forms himself  into  an  angel  of  light ;  and  it  is  that  he  has  ever 
most  successfully  made  use  of  to  confound  hopeful  and  happy 
revivals  of  religion  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Church 
to  this  day.  When  the  Spirit  of  God  id  poured  out  to  begin  a 
glorious  work,  then  the  old  serpent,  as  fast  as  possible,  and  by 
■all  means,  introduces  this  bastard  religion  and  mingles  it  with 
Tthe  true,  which  has  from  time  to  time  soon  brought  all  things 
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into  confusion.  The  pernicious  consequence  of  it  is  not  easily 
imagined  or  conceived  of,  until  we  see  and  are  amazed  with  the 
awful  effects  of  it  and  the  dismal  desolation  it  has  made.  If  the 
revival  of  true  religion  be  very  great  in  its  beginning,  yet  if  this 
bastard  comes  in,  there  is  danger  of  its  doing  as  Gideon's  bas- 
tard Abimelech  did,  who  never  left  until  he  had  slain  all  his 
threescore  and  ten  true  born  sons,  excepting  one,  that  was  forced 
to  fly.  Great  and  strict  therefore  should  be  the  watch  and 
guard  that  ministers  maintains  agaist  such  things,  especially  at  a 
time  of  great  awakening;  for  men,  especially  the  common  people, 
are  easily  bewitched  with  such  things ;  they  having  such  a  glare 
and  show  of  high  religion  ;  and  the  devil  hiding  his  own  shape, 
and  ajjpearing  as  an  an  angel  of  light,  that  men  may  not  be  afraid 
of  him,  but  may  adore  him." 

In  his  "Thoughts  on  the  Revival  of  Religion  in  New  England, 
1740,"  Part  4,  we  find  the  following: 

"And  one  erroneous  principle,  than  which  scarce  any  has 
proved  more  mischievous  to  the  present  glorious  work  of  God,  is 
a  notion  that  it  is  God's  manner  now  in  these  days  to  guide  his 
saints,  at  least  some  that  are  more  eminent,  by  inspiration,  or 
immediate  revelation,  and  to  make  known  to  them  what  shall  come 
to  pass  hereafter,  or  what  it  is  his  will  that  they  should  do  by 
impressions  that  he  by  his  Spirit  makes  upon  their  minds,  either 
with  or  without  texts  of  Scripture;  whereby  something  is  made 
known  to  them  that  is  not  taught  in  the  Scripture  as  the  words 
lie  in  the  Bible.  By  such  a  notion,  the  devil  has  a  great  door 
open  for  him;  and  if  once  this  opinion  should  come  to  be  fully 
yielded,  and  established  in  the  Church  of  God,  Satan  would  have 
opportunity  thereby  to  set  up  himself  as  the  guide  and  oracle  of 
God's  people,  and  to  have  his  word  regarded  as  their  infallible 
rule,  and  so  to  lead  them  where  he  would  and  to  introduce  what 
he  pleased,  and  soon  to  bring  the  Bible  into  neglect  and  con- 
tempt. Late  experience  has  shown  that  the  tendency  of  this 
notion  is  to  cause  persons  to  esteem  the  Bible  as  a  book  that  is 
in  a  great  measure  useless. 

"This  error  will  defend  and  support  all  errors. 

"  This  great  work  of  God  has  been  exceedingly  hindered  by 
this  error;  and  until  we  have  quite  taken  this  handle  out  of  the 
devil's  hands  the  work  of  God  will  never  go  on  without  great 
clogs  and  hindrances.  But  Satan  will  always  have  a  great 
advantage  in  his  hands  against  it,  and  as  he  has  improved  it 
hitherto,  so  he  will  do  still;  and  it  is  evident  the  devil  knows 
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the  vast  advantage  he  has  hy  it,  that  makes  him  exceeding  loth 
to  let  go  his  hold. 

"  And  why  cannot  we  be  contented  with  Ike  divine  oracles, 
that  holy,  pure  Word  of  God  that  we  have  in  such  abundance, 
and  such  clearness,  now  since  the  canon  of  Scripture  is  com- 
pleted ?  Why  should  we  desire  to  have  anything  added  to  them 
by  impulses  from  above  ?  Why  should  we  not  rest  in  that  stand- 
ing rule  that  God  has  given  to  his  Church,  which  the  Apostle 
teaches  us  is  surej  than  a  voice  from  heaven  ?  And  why  should 
we  desire  to  make  the  Scripture  speak  more  to  us  than  it  does  ? 
Or  why  should  any  desire  any  higher  kind  of  intercourse  with 
heaven  than  that  which  is  by  having  the  Holy  Spirit  given  in  his 
sanctifying  influences,  infusing  and  exciting  grace  and  holiness, 
love  and  joy,  which  is  the  highest  kind  of  intercourse  that  the 
snints  and  angels  in  heaven  have  with  God,  and  the  chief  excel- 
lency of  the  glorified  man  Christ  Jesus  ?" 

Referring  to  the  notion  of  *'some  that  follow  impulses  and  im- 
pressions," that  they  are  following  the  guidance  of  God's  Word 
and  make  the  Scripture  their  rule,  because  the  impression  is 
made  with  a  text  of  Scripture,  he  says : 

"This  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  Spirit's  enlightening 
the  mind  to  understand  the  precepts  or  propositions  of  the  Word 
of  God,  and  know  what  is  contained  and  revealed  in  them,  and 
what  consequences  may  justly  be  drawn  from  them,  and  to  see 
how  they  are  applicable  to  our  case  and  circumstances ;  which  is 
done  without  any  new  revelation,  only  by  enabling  the  mind  to 
understand  and  apply  a  revelation  already  made. 

"If  a  person  has  anything  revealed  to  him  from  God,  or  is 
directed  to  anything  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  or  a  whisper,  or 
words  immediately  suggested  and  put  into  his  mind,  there  is 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  grace  merely  in  this ;  it  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  common  influence  of  the  Spirit,  and  is  but  dross  and  dung 
in  comparison  of  the  excellency  of  that  gracious  leading  of  the 
Spirit  that  the  saints  have.  Such  a  way  of  being  directed  where 
one  shall  go,  and  what  he  shall  do,  is  no  more  than  what  Balaam 
had  from  God,  who  from  time  to  time  revealed  to  him  what  he 
should  do,  and  when  he  had  done  one  thing,  then  directed  him 
what  he  should  do  next;  so  that  he  was  in  this  sense  led  by  the 
Spirit  for  a  considerable  time.  There  is  a  more  excellent  way 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  leads  the  sons  of  God,  that  natural  men 
cannot  have,  and  that  is,  by  inclining  them  to  do  .the  will  of  God, 
and  go  in  the  shining  path  of  truth  and  Christian  holiness,  from 
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«  holy  and  heavenly  disposition,  which  the  Spirit  of  God  gives 
them,  and  enlivens  in  them,  which  inclines  them  and  leads  them 
to  those  things  that  are  excellent,  and  agreeable  to  God's  mind. 
.  .  .  And  so  the  Spirit  of  God  does  in  a  gracious  manner  teach 
the  saints  their  duty;  and  teaches  them  in  a  higher  manner,  than 
'ever  Balaam,  or  Saul,  or  Judas  were  taught,  or  any  natural  man 
is  capable  of  while  such.  The  Spirit  of  God  enlightens  them 
with  respect  to  their  duty,  by  making  their  eyes  single  and  pure, 
whereby  the  whole  body  is  full  of  light.  .  .  And  thus  the  Spirit 
of  God  leads  and  guides  the  meek  in  his  way  agreeably  to  his 
promises;  he  enables  them  to  understand  the  commands  and 
counsels  of  his  Word  and  rightly  to  apply  them." 

"But  to  return  to  the  head  of  impressions  and  immediate 
revelations.  Many  lay  themselves  open  to  a  delusion  by  expect- 
ing direction  from  heaven  in  this  way,  and  waiting  for  it:  in 
.such  a  case  it  is  easy  for  persons  to  imagine  they  have  it.  They 
are  perhaps  at  a  loss  concerning  something,  undetermined  what 
they  shall  do,  or  what  course  they  should  take  in  some  affair, 
and  they  pray  to  God  to  direct  them,  and  make  known  unto  them 
his  mind  and  will;  and,  then,  instead  of  expecting  to  be  direct- 
ed, by  being  assisted  in  consideration  of  the  rules  of  God's 
Word,  and  their  circumstances,  and  God's  providence,  and  enabled 
to  look  on  things  in  a  true  light,  and  justly  to  weigh  them,  they 
are  waiting  for  some  secret,  immediate  influence  on  their  minds, 
unaccountably  swaying  their  minds,  and  turning  their  thoughts 
or  inclinations  that  way  that  God  would  have  them  go,  and  are 
-observing  their  own  minds  to  see  what  arises  there,  whether 
some  texts  of  Scripture  do  not  come  into  the  mind,  or  whether 
some  ideas,  or  inward  motions  and  dispositions  do  not  arise  in 
something  of  an  unaccountable  manner,  that  they  may  call  a 
divine  direction.     Hereby  they  are  exposed  to  two  things. 

^^ First,  they  lay  themselves  open  to  the  devil,  and  give  him  a 
fair  opportunity  to  lead  them  where  he  pleases :  for  they  stand 
ready  to  follow  the  first  extraordinary  impulse  that  they  shall 
have,  groundlessly  concluding  it  is  from  God. 

"And,  secondly y  they  are  greatly  exposed  to  be  deceived  by 
their  own  imaginations ;  for  such  an  expectation  awakens  and 
quickens  the  imagination ;  and  that  oftentimes  is  called  an  un- 
common impression,  that  is  no  such  thing ;  and  they  ascribe  that 
to  the  agency  of  some  invisible  being  that  is  owing  only  to  them- 
selves." 

These  testimonies  may  be  thought  sufficient,  but  I  wish  to  in- 
troduce a  more  modern  witness,  and  to  meet  more  expressly  the 
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reviewer's  plea,  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  teach  any  particular 
individual  his  own  personal  duty  to  enter  the  ministry,  and 
therefore  a  direct  and  immediate  intimation  of  God's  will  is  ne- 
cessary. I  have  remarked  that  I  do  not  possess  Dr.  Hodge's 
Theology ;  hut  I  have  an  excellent  representative  of  his  views, 
and  those  of  the  old  reformed  Theology  in  general — Dr.  A.  A. 
Hodge's  admirable  Commentary  on  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
The  reviewer  may  not  accord  to  this  work  the  honor  of  a  stand- 
ard authority,  hut  the  author  is  a  very  good  representative  and 
witness,  and  his  arguments  speak  for  themselves.  I  quote  from 
his  comments  on  a  part  of  the  6th  Section  of  the  1st  Chapter  of 
the  Confession,  which  is  as  follows: 
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"  The  whole  counsel  of  God  concerning  all  things  necessary 
for  his  own  glory,  man's  salvation,  faith,  and  life,  is  either  ex- 
pressly set  down  in  Scripture,  or  by  good  and  necessary  conse- 
quence may  be  deduced  from  Scripture;  unto  which  nothing  at 
any  time  is  to  be  added,  whether  by  new  revelations  of  the  Spirit 
or  traditions  of  men." 

Most  persons  would  suppose  this  testimony  of  our  Confession, 
of  itself,  sufficient  and  conclusive.  It  affirms  that  the  whole 
counsel  of  God,  concerning  all  things  necessary  for  man's  lifty  is 
either  found  in  the  Scriptures  or  may  be  learned  from  them,  to 
which  nothing  is  to  be  added  at  any  time,  whether  by  new  reve- 
lations or  traditions.  The  reviewer  insists  that  something  more 
is  necessary.     But  let  us  hear  Dr.  Hodge's  comments: 

"This  Section  teaches  the  following  propositions:  Ist.  The 
inspired  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  a  com- 
plete rule  of  faith  and  practice ;  they  embrace  the  whole  of  what- 
ever supernatural  revelation  God  now  makes  to  men,  and  are 
abundantly  sufficient  for  all  the  practical  necessities  of  men  or 
communities.  ...  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Scriptures  do  teach 
a  perfect  system  of  doctrine,  and  all  the  principles  which  are 
necessary  for  the  practical  regulation  of  the  lives  of  individuals, 
communities  and  churches. 

"  No  new  revelations  of  the  Spirit  are  to  be  expected  now, 

because  he  has  already  given  us  a  complete  and  all-suffitiient  rule. 

.  :  .  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  pretended  revelations  since  the 

days  of  the  apostles  have  borne  the  marks,  or  been  accompanied 
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with  the  "signs"  of  a  supernatural  reveUtion.  On  the  con- 
trary, airthat  have  been  made  public — as  those  of  Swedenborg 
a,nd  the  Mormons — are  inconsistent  with  Scripture  truth,  directly 
oppose  the  authority  of  Scripture  and  teach  bad  morals ;  while 
private  revelations  have  been  professed  only  by  vain  enthusiasts, 
and  are  incapable  of  verification!  ' 

"Nevertheless  a  personal,  spiritual  illumination  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  necessary  in  every  case  for  the  practical 
and  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth  embraced  in  the  Scriptures. 
This  necessity  does  not  result  from  any  want  of  either  complete- 
ness or  clearness  in  the  revelation,  but  from  the  fact  that  man, 
in  a  state  of  nature,  is  carnal  and  unable  to  discern  the  things 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Spiritual  illumination  differs  from  inspi- 
ration, therefore  in  that  it  conveys  no  new  truths  to  the  under- 
standing, but  simply  opens  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  subject  to 
the  spiritual  discernment  and  appreciation  of  the  truth  already 
objectively  presented  in  the  Scriptures. 

"  While  the  Scriptures  are  a  complete  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice, and  while  nothing  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  article  of  faith 
to  be  believed,  or  a  religious  duty  obligatory  on  the  conscience, 
which  is  not  expressly  or  implicitly  taught  in  Scripture,  never- 
theless they  do  not  descend  in  practical  matters  into  details,  but 
laying  down  general  principles,  leave  men  to  apply  them  in  the 
exercise  of  their  natural  judgment  in  the  light  of  experience, 
and  in  adaptation  to  changing  circumstance,  as  they  are  guided 
by  the  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

If  any  apology  is  needed  for  the  number  and  extent  of  these 
quotations,  let  it  be  remarked,  that  there  are  a  good  many  indi- 
cations that  views  are  spreading  among  us  in  regard  to  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  no  small  degree  tainted  with  the  odor  of 
the  old  and  dangerous  mysticism  and  enthusiastic  errors,  and  if 
they  are  not  speedily  corrected  there  is  no  telling  to  what  they 
may  grow. 

The  reviewer  earnestly  objects  against  the  remark  found  in 
the  note,  p.  77,  of  my  article,  that  the  subject  of  the  direct 
action  of  the  Spirit  on  the  soul  in  regeneration  and  sanctifi- 
cation,  is  not  conscious  of  it,  only  of  its  results  and  conse- 
quences. He  connects  with  this  an  implied  denial,  which  he 
finds  on  p.  73,  that  when  the  Spirit  produces  a  conviction  of 
duty  in  the  soul  of  any  man  by  the  ordinary  means,  he  ever 
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imparts  to  the  consciousness  of  the  individual  an  sssurance  that:- 
it  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  The  reader  will  note  that  I  8ai(J> 
'^ consciousness^''  not  conscience,  or  conviction.  I  admit  and' 
believe  that  the  Spirit  may  produce  a  certain  and  assured  con- 
viction and  belief  that  the  work  is  his.  But  if  this  fact  be  niade^ 
known  to  the  consciousness  of  the  man,  that  is  a  revelation^ 
He  may  have  such  evidences  and  proofs  of  it  as  assure  him  of^ 
the  fact,  but  to  be  conscious  that  it  is  the  Spirit  working  in  hincfc 
is  another  matter.  ... 

And  as  to  the  direct  action  of  the  Spirit  on  the  soul  in  re- 
generation and  sanctification,  who  is  there  that  has  ever  beea- 
conscious  of  that  ?  Who  has  ever  felt  that  mysterious  touch  o-T 
the  divine  power  on  the  soul  ?  Of  its  effects  and  consequences^ 
of  the  light  and  faith  and  peace  and  joy  and  love  that  follow^ 
multitudes  have  been  conscious,  but  of  that  divine  act  itself,  who 
and  when  ?  The  nature  of  it  precludes  the  consciousness  of  it- 
on  the  part  of  the  subject.  It  is  an  act  of  creation.  Is  the.- 
creature,  or  can  he  be,  conscious  of  the  creating  act  ?  It  is  tbe- 
imparting  of  life — can  there  be  consciousness  of  the  life-giving', 
power  ?  It  is  a  new  birth — has  the  child  consciousness  of  its.^ 
birth? 

The  reviewer  makes  this  point  the  ground  of  an  accusation  so- 
grave  and  serious,  and  follows  it  up  with  so  heavy  an  array  ofT 
quotations,  not  one  of  which  has  any  bearing  on  the  question^, 
that  I  must  refer  to  some  authorities  to  show  that  I  am  not  alona- 
in  my  error,  if  it  is  one.  And  first,  let  us  take  Owen.  In  his> 
work  on  the  Spirit,  Book  3,  Chapter  1,  on  the  subject  of  Regen- 
eration, he  says : 

"And  great  variety  there  is  also  in  the  perception  and  under- 
standing of  the  work  itself,  in  them  in  whom  it  is  wrought,  for- 
in  itself  it  is  secret  and  hidden,  and  is  no  other  ways  discoverable- 
but  in  its  causes  and  effects." 

And  in  reference  to  its  effects,  he  adds: 

"In  the  minds  and  consciences  of  some,  this  is  made  knowi»» 
by  infallible  signs  and  tokens.  Paul  knew  that  Christ  was  foripeJ 
and  revealed  in  him.     So  he  declared  that  whoever  is  in  Christ. 
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J^sus  *  is  a  new  creature ' — that  is,  born  again — whether  they 
know  it  to  be  so  themselves  or  no.  And  many  are  in  the  dark  as 
to  their  own  condition  in  this  matter  all  their  days,  for  they 
*fear  the  Lord  and  obey  the  voice  of  his  servant,'  (Christ  Jesus), 
and  yet  'walk  in  darkness  and  have  no  light.' " 

In  reference  to  sanctification,  in  Book  4,  Chapter  2,  speaking 
of  the  holiness  wrought  in  believers  by  the  Spirit,  he  says  : 

"  It  is  not  immediately  discernible,  either  by  themselves  in  whom 
it  is,  or  by  others  that  make  observation  of  it.  It  lies  only  under 
the  eye  of  him  by  whom  it  is  wrought ;  only  by  the  fruits  and 
eflfects  of  it  is  it  made  manifest." 

On  p.  321,  the  reviewer  refers  to  Owen's  exposition  of  Eph.  i. 
17-19,  as  sustaining  his  views.  But  he  seems  to  misapprehend 
what  Owen  means  by  "an  internal,  subjective  revelation."  He 
does  not  intend  by  this  expression  any  such  revelation  as  the 
reviewer  contends  for  in  a  call  to  the  ministry  and  the  witness 
of  adoption.  Owen  himself  explains  it  in  the  place  referred  to, 
"  But  there  is  an  internal,  subjective  revelation  whereby  no  new 
things  are  revealed  unto  our  minds,  or  are  not  outwardly  reveal- 
ed anew,  but  our  minds  are  enabled  to  discern  the  things  that 
are  revealed  already."  The  kind  of  revelation  advocated  by  the 
reviewer,  Owen  would  call  an  ^Ummediate,  external  revelation,'* 
as  any  one  will  see  who  will  read  him  enough  to  understand  his 
phraseology. 

On  the  same  page  also,  the  reviewer  says  Owen  teaches  "that 
it  is  not  simply  the  effects  of  the  Spirit's  operation  we  are  con- 
scious of,  but  his  own  indwelling  itself."  I  have  read  the  place 
referred  to  twice  over  and  I  cannot  find  any  such  statement  in 
it.  There  must  be  some  mistake  here,  Owen  does  indeed  hold 
with  others  that  the  Spirit  himself,  and  not  the  effects  of  his 
operations,  is  the  seal,  unction,  and  earnest  given  to  his  people, 
but  nowhere  can  I  find  that  he  teaches  that  they  are  directly 
conscious  of  his  presence  within  them.  And  if  this  is  held  by 
any  one,  it  is  a  question  of  wonder  how  many  Christians  there 
have  been,  and  are,  whose  consciousness  so  testifies. 

Let  us  now  introduce  another  witness  whose  majestic  presence 
has  not  yet  appeared  in  this  discussion,  but  who  is  worthy  to 
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stand  in  any  company — Chalmers.     In  his  lecture  on  Romans 
viii.  16,  he  says: 

"How  shall  we  ascertain  that  upon  us  there  has  been  the  ful- 
fillment of  that  promise  which  is  unto  faith — even  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  is  given  to  as  many  as  shall  believe  ?  In  reply  to 
this,  it  is  most  important  to  observe  that  his  work  is  visible,  but 
his  working  is  not  so.  It  is  not  of  his  operation  that  we  are 
conscious,  but  of  the  result  of  that  bperation.  We  do  not  see  the 
wind,  though  we  see  the  impulse  and  the  direction  which  it  gives 
to  many  sensible  things.  And  neither  can  we  tell  of  the  Spirit's 
agency  on  a  human  soul,  though  the  impression  which  he  has 
made  upon  it  may  be  quite  palpable.  We  do  not  see  him  at 
work,  though  we  may  see  the  workmanship  which  he  leaves 
behind  him.  .  .  .  The  Spirit  may  not  be  felt  in  his  access  to  the 
soul,  but  his  fruits  may  be  recognised  in  the  now  holy  and  heav- 
enly affections  of  the  soul.  There  is  neither  a  light,  nor  a  voice, 
nor  a  felt  stirring  within,  to  warn  us  of  his  presence;  but  there 
may  now  be  a  goodness,  and  a  righteousness,  and  a  truth,  in  the 
heart  which  give  testimony  to  his  power." 

This  will  do,  and  I  desire  to  recommend  this  admirable  lecture, 
with  its  wise  and  sober  and  scriptural  views,  to  any  who  may  be 
troubled  and  distressed  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit's  witness 
held  by  the  reviewer. 

I  will  add  one  more  authority  on  this:  Outlines  of  Theology, 
by  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge,  Chapter  26 : 

"  The  Holy  Ghost,  by  an  exertion  of  creative  power,  changes 
the  governing  disposition  of  the  heart  in  a  manner  inscrutable, 
and  by  an  influence  not  apprehended  by  the  consciousness  of  the 
subject.'*  "Regeneration  is  never  a  matter  of  direct  conscious- 
ness to  the  subject  of  it." 

On  this  point,  the  reviewer  appeals  to  the  "Systetpatic  The- 
ology" of  Dr.  Charles  Hodge.  I  have  to  take  the  quotations, 
here  just  as  he  gives  them,  but  I  could  not  wish  for  anything; 
more  or  anything  different.  He  quotes  Dr.  Hodge  as  dis- 
tinguishing "mysticism,  which  claims  immediate  communi- 
cation of  divine  knowledge  and  divine  life  from  God  to  the- 
soul,  independently  of  the  ordinary  means,"  from  "the  doctrine 
of  spiritual  illumination  as  held  by  all  evangelical  Christians.  .  .  . 
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there  is  need  of  an  inward,  supernatural  teaching  of  the  Spirit 
producing  what  the   Scriptures   call  *  spiritual   discernment.'" 
'What  this  spiritual  illumination  and  discernment  are,  as  held  by 
orthodox  Christians,  has  been  shown  by  preceding  quotations 
'from  Owen,  Edwards  and  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge.     Dr.  C.  Hodge,  as 
•quoted  by  the  reviewer,  explains  the  difference  of  mysticism  from 
this  as  consisting  in  three  particulars:  "1.  Mystics  have  new 
revelations;  2,  through  no  use  of  the  means  of  grace;  and  8, 
instead  of  the  "Word,  their  minds  are  filled  with  their  own  imag- 
inings."    Now  the  objection  to  the  reviewer's  theory  is,  that  as 
far  as  it  goes  it  is  identical  with  mysticism.     He  expressly 
affirms  as  much.     On  p.  316,  he  says:  "Surely  we  need  not 
stagger  at  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereign  Spirit's  immediately 
•operating  on  the  soul  of  believers  to  communicate  the  knowledge 
•of  truth  and  duty."     On  pp.  319,  320,  in  reference  to  the  wit- 
vness  of  the  Spirit  to  our  adoption,  he  says:     "But  the  Spirit 
is  not   tied  to   the   means,   and   he  sometimes  sees   fit  to   act 
immediately.     It   is   an    immediate    act    of    the   Spirit    when 
'lie  witnesses  with  our  spirits  that  we  are  the  children  of  God, 
"for  it  is  not  the  Word  he  uses.     Our  own  particular  election 
:and  salvation  is  not    written  in   the  Word.     What   the  Spirit 
testifies  with  our  spirits  is  something  they  cannot  learn  them- 
selves from  the  Word,  something  the  Word  does  not  contain." 
•"  Now,  if  the  Spirit  sometimes  witnesses  directly  and  immedi- 
ately to  believers  that  they  are  the  children  of  God,  and  they  can 
^inow  that  it  is  he  that  assures  them,  why  should  it  be  held  a 
thing  incredible,  either  that  he  can  and  does  move  on  the  heart, 
-communicating  a  direct  and  special  call  to  the  ministry,  or  that 
the  heart  moved  on  can  and  does  recognise  the  Spirit  in  that 
operation  ?"     On  p.'325,  the  reviewer  quotes  with  approval,  from 
-another,  this  language:  "The  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (to 
our  adoption)  is  not  inferential,  it  is  direct  and  immediate.     The 
-Spirit  supernaturally  testifies  to  the  believer  that  he  is  a  child  of 
'God.     The  Word  does  not  declare  that  this  man,  A.  B.,  is  a 
child  of  God;  the  Holy  Spirit  testifies  to  this  man,  A.  B.,  that 
Jie  is  a  child  of  God." 

Manifestly  we  have  in  these  statements  the  general  character- 
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istic  of  mysticism  as  stated  by  Dr.  C.  Hodge,  and  two  of  the 
three  points  in  which  mysticism  differs  from  the  common  evan- 
gelical faith.  They  affirm  the  immediate  communication  of 
knowledge  from  God  to  the  soul  independently  of  the  ordinary 
means — and  1,  new  revelations ;  and  2,  through  no  use  of  the 
means  of  grace.  ,   •      >     . 

On  this  point,  let  the  reader  also  consult  Turrettin,  Locus  15, 
Quaestio  4,  Section  54,  where  he  explains  the  difference  between 
the  doctrine  of  "immediate  grace,"  as  taught  by  the  orthodox, 
and  that  of  enthusiasts,  and  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  distin- 
guish the  views  of  the  reviewer  from  those  ascribed  to  those 
errorists.  That  entire  "Quaestio"  is  worthy  of  study,  and  the 
reader  will  see  that  Turrettin  repeatedly  affirms  that  the  "im- 
mediate" action  of  the  Spirit  is  never  without  the  Word. 

In  regard  to  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  the  reviewer  must  be 
aware  that  the  view  he  adopts  has  never  been  generally  received 
by  Calvinistic  theologians,  and  he  is  not  warranted  in  founding 
an  argument  on  the  assumption  of  its  truth.  The  Reformed 
theology  has  always  been  chary  of  adopting  it,  and  often  has 
opposed  it  most  strenuously.  It  is  sufficient  to  quote  in  refer- 
ence to  it  the  testimony  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge,  in  his  Commen- 
tary on  the  Confession  of  Faith : 

"The  sense  in  which  this  witnessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  our 
spirits  is  to  be  understood,  has  been  much  debated  among  theo- 
logians. 

"  Some  have  maintained  that  the  passage  teaches  that  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  some  mysterious  way,  directly  reveals  to  our 
spirits  the  fact,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God,  as  one  man  im- 
mediately conveys  information  to  another  man.  The  objections 
to  this  view  are,  that  Christians  are  not  and  cannot  be  conscious 
of  any  such  injection  of  information  from* without  into  the  mind, 
and  that,  as  far  as  such  testimony  alone  is  concerned,  we  would 
be  unable  to  distinguish  certainly  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit 
from  the  conclusions  of  our  own  reasons,  or  the  suggestions  of 
our  own  hearts.  An  expectation  of  such  direct  communications 
would  be  likely  to  generate  enthusiasm  and  presumption." 

In  the  quotations  of  the  reviewer  from  Dr.  C.  Hodge,  "as  to 
our  being  conscious  of  the  inward  workings  of  the  Spirit,"  there 
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is  nothing  to  sustain  his  views,  but  the  contrary.  Dr.  Hodge 
says  "the  nature  of  th^se  experiences,  and  of  the  way  in  which 
they  come  and  go,"  and  their  "character,"  prove  that  they  are 
due  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  But  this  is  not  consciousness.  It  is 
inference  and  reasoning  and  proof.  We  know  it  to  be  the  work 
of  God  by  a  process  of  logic,  and  not  by  consciousness.  This 
appears  further,  by  the  illustration  used  by  Dr.  Hodge.  He  says 
"God  reveals  himself  as  distinctly  in  the  workings  of  our  inward 
nature,  as  he  does  in  the  outward  world."  How  does  he  reveal 
himself  in  the  latter?  Not  to  our  consciousness.  That  would 
be  absurd.  But  to  our  reason.  We  perceive,  in  the  outward 
world,  workings,  the  nature  and  character  of  which  compel  us  to 
infer  that  they  are  of  God.  So  we  perceive  by  consciousness, 
workings,  in  our  inward  nature,  bearing  such  characteristics  as 
prove  them  to  be  a  divine  work.  This  is  the  irresistible  conclu- 
sion of  reason,  but  to  say  that  we  are  conscious  that  they  are  the 
work  of  God,  is  absurd.  Consciousness  furnishes  the  materials 
for  the  inference,  but  not  that  itself. 

It  has  seemed  proper  and  necessary  to  devote  a  great  deal  of 
space  to  this  part  of  the  discussion  in  hand  having  reference  to 
the  nature  of  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  a  vital 
matter.  On  the  one  hand  lie  the  perils  of  what  the  reviewer 
calls  "low,  rationalistic  views,"  and  on  the  other  those  of  a  high 
mystical  and  fanatical  doctrine.  It  has  been  my  aim,  in  reply 
to  the  criticisms  of  the  reviewer,  to  show  that  he  has  not  cor- 
rectly apprehended  my  views  on  this  subject,  and  that  they  are 
in  accord  with  those  of  evangelical  theologians  of  the  highest 
authority.  What  I  have  to  say  further  in  reply  to  his  strictures, 
will  have  more  variety  and  less  prolixity. 


Neanders  Views. — The  reviewer  objects  that,  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  a  call  to  the  ministry,  I  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
this  "great  Lutheran  Church-historian."  In  the  introduction 
to  my  essay,  it  seemed  to  be  proper  to  present  the  general  prin- 
ciples received  by  orthodox  Christians  as  to  the  nature  and  con- 
stitution of  the  Christian  Church.  In  doing  this  I  was  com- 
pelled to  follow  very  closely  the  line  of  thought  and  remark  pre- 
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senteii  by  Neander  in  one  of  his  histories,  just  as  he  had  fol- 
lowed other  writers  on  the  same  subject.  To  guard  against  the 
suspicion  of  mere  plagiarism,  I  referred  to  Neander  with  the 
remark  that  his  ideas  on  that  subject  had  long  been  the  common 
property  of  the  Church.  And  where  and  by  whom  are  these 
principles  questioned  ?  They  are  briefly  these:  That  the  Church 
of  Christ  is  a  community,  consecrated  as  a  whole  and  individu- 
ally to  the  service  and  glory  of  their  divine  Master ;  that  every 
member  of  it  is  called  to  do  all  he  can  for  the  prosperity  and 
extension  of  the  Church  and  the  glory  of  Christ;  that  whatever 
gifts  any  one  possesses  or  can  acquire,  which  can  be  profitably 
used  for  these  ends,  he  is  bound  so  to  employ  them ;  and  that  the 
gifts  which  any  member  of  this  community  may  have  acquired 
by  the  grace  and  providence  of  the  Lord,  determine  the  kind  and 
measure  of  the  work  and  service  he  is  called  to  render  in  the 
Master's  kingdom.  These  are  not  Neander's  views.  They 
are  the  plain  teachings  of  the  Scriptures;  they  surely  are, 
and  always  have  been,  the  views  of  all  true  and  enlightened 
Christians  from  the  beginning.  I  do  not  know  any  who  deny  or 
even  doubt  them. 

Now,  indeed,  it  seems' to  me  that  these  general  principles  do 
enable  us  to  settle  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  a  call  to  the 
gospel  ministry, — what  constitutes  such  a  call,  who  are  called  to 
this  work.  It  does  seem  to  me  that,  followed  out  to  their  natu- 
ral and  necessary  consequences,  they  lead  to  and  establish  the 
views  upon  this  question  which  my  article  presented.  If  we 
accept  those  principles  we  must  accept  their  results.  But  it  does 
not  upset  one  or  the  other  to  say  they  are  Neander's  views,  and 
that  he  is  an  unsafe  guide. 

And  here  I  must  notice  an  instance  of  unfairness  on  the  part 
of  the  reviewer  in  this  connection.  In  language  quoted  by  the 
reviewer  himself,  I  had  said  that  the  Spirit  by  bestowing  "suitable  ^ 
qualifications  and  abilities"  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  on  any 
one,  indicates  his  divine  will  that  that  one  should  perform  that 
work,  and  thereby  designates  him  both  to  himself  and  the  Church 
to  that  office.  Thereupon  the  reviewer  with  much  emphasis  goes 
on  to  say:  "Thus  the  ability  to  preach,  as  the  Church  shall  be 
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satisfied  that  a  man  possesses  it,  without  any  inward  conviction 
of  his  own  that  he  is  called  to  the  work,  for  that  is  rather  a  bad 
mark — a  sign  of  a  fanatic,  being  a  claim  to  special  revelation — 
this  ability  to  preach,  recognised  by  the  people,  is  all  the  call  any 
minister  needs  !"  "Every  one  able  to  preach  is  called  equally 
and  alike,  and  equally  and  alike  the  Church  ought  to  call  all 
such  into  the  ministry.''  Now  all  this,  including  the  inward  con- 
viction, the  bad  mark,  the  fanatic,  etc.,  is  unauthorised  by  any- 
thing in  the  article  reviewed.  But  the  point  to  be  specially 
noticed  is,  that  I  am  represented  as  saying,  that  an  "ability  to 
preach"  is  "all  the  c^U  any  minister  needs."  "The  ability  to 
preach"  is  put  forward  in  the  place  of  my  own  language,  viz., 
"suitable  qualifications  and  abilities"  for  the  ofiice  of  the  min- 
istry. "To  be  "able  to  preach"  is  only  one  of  them.  What 
the  gifts  and  qualifications  which  are  required  for  the  ministry, 
are,  was  a  question  expressly  excluded  from  my  discourse,  p.  85, 
as  not  contemplated  in  its  object. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  fit  to  notice  the  reviewer's  reply  to  the 
argument  founded  on  Paul's  instructions  to  Timothy  and  Titus 
in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  bishops  or  presbyters.  This 
reply  is  made  up  of  three  points.  The  first  is:  "  These  passages 
are  not  a  description  of  preachers  as  such,  but  of  bishops  or 
presbyters  or  rulers,  made  overseers  however  by  the  Holy 
Ghost."  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  we  have  no  minister  whose 
work  is  only  to  preach ;  that  the  description  certainly  includes 
those  elders  who  are  called  to  labor  in  the  Word  and  doctrine,  as 
well  as  those  who  rule;  and,  that  if  these  passages  were  not  in- 
tended to  rule  and  guide  the  ChurCh  in  the  ordination  of  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel,  then  we  have  no  instructions  upon  that  sub- 
ject in  the  Scriptures  at  all.  As  to  the  reference  to  Paul's 
account  of  his  own  ministry,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  he  was 
"called  to  be  an  Apostle,"  and  the  question  in  hand  is  the  call 
of  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  The  second  point  of  the  reviewer 
here  is,  that  "  the  theory  opposed  by  Dr.  Porter  does  not  hold  up 
a  settled  conviction  wrought  by  the  Spirit  in  the  candidate's  soul 
as  one  of  his  qualifications  for  office,"  but  as  one  element  of 
three  which  demonstrate  the  call  of  God.     But  the  reviewer 
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holds,  and  he  must  hold,  that  the  call  of  God,  and  that  just 
such  a  call  as  he  advocates,  is  the  indispensable  qualification, 
condition  or  requisite,  or  whatever  he  may  please  to  name  it,  for 
the  oflSce.  Whatever  view  of  the  call  we  take,  we  must  hold  to 
this.  Now  the  argument  the  reviewer  is  trying  to  meet  was, 
that  the  Apostle,  giving  particular  and  detailed  instructions  as  to 
what  persons  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  office  of  bishop,  says  not 
one  word  about  such  a  call  of  the  Spirit  as  the  reviewer  ad- 
vocates and  holds  to  be  indispensable.  This  is  left  untouched 
by  this  point  of  his  reply.  In  enumerating  the  qualifications 
required,  Paul  omits  entirely  the  one  affirmed  by  the  reviewer  to 
be  most  essential — not  the  "conviction"  of  a  call,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  here,  but  the  call  itself.  But, 
thirdly,  the  reviewer  replies,  "  we  turn  Dr.  Porter's  argument 
against  himself;  these  two  passages  .  .  .  say  nothing  about  any 
sort  of  call  at  all,  whether  from  the  Spirit,  or  from  the  Church 
alone  without  the  Spirit."  But  let  us  see.  The  theory  I  ad- 
vocated is,  briefly,  that  gifts  and  qualifications  for  the  office,  con- 
stitute the  call  to  it ;  in  bestowing  by  his  providence  and  grace 
such  as  are  suitable  for  the  discharge  of  the  office,  the  Lord  in- 
dicates to  the  person  himself  and  to  the  Church  that  he  is  called 
to  the  office;  or  rather  these  are  the  call.  Now  in  these  pas- 
sages the  Apostle  teaches  us  what  these  necessary  gifts  and  quali- 
fications are :  that  is  he  tells  us  what  constitutes  a  call,  what  is  a 
call,  and  whom  the  Church  should  therefore  call  and  ordain  to 
the  office.  We  find  her6  therefore  precisely  all  the  elements  of 
a  complete  call  to  the  ministry,  viz.,  the  possession  of  the  needful 
gifts  and  abilities  for  its  duties  bestowed  by  the  providence  and 
Spirit  of  God,  and  instructions  to  the  Church  actually  to  put 
such  into  the  office — both  the  material  d^ndi  the  formal  call  ac- 
cording to  Owen's  phraseology — but  of  a  call  according  to  the 
reviewer's  theory,  not  the  remotest  suggestion.        ^ 

There  is  a  point,  in  this  connection,  derived  from  the  review- 
er's own  statements  which  seems  to  be  fatal  to  his  theory.  In 
regard  to  the  call  itself,  not  the  conviction  of  a  call,  which  the 
reviewer  properly  distinguishes  from  the  call,  and  regards  as  one 
of  three  necessary  evidences  of  it — this  call  he  affirms  to  be  "direct 
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and  immediate,  impressed  on  the  heart  by  God  himself,"  and 
made  known  by  ''the  direct  and  immediate  teachings  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  p.  314:  "He  can  and  does  move  on  the  heart,  commu- 
nicating a  direct  and  special  call  to  the  ministry,"  and  the  heart 
so  moved  on  "can  and  does  recognise  the  Spirit  in  that  ope- 
ration," p.  320.  This  call,  as  the  reviewer  argues  at  length,  is 
known  and  recognised  by  the  consciousness  of  the  individual. 
He  tells  us  that  the  fact  of  this  call  is  confirmed  by  three  ele- 
ments of  proof;  first,  the  conviction  of  the  individual  himself; 
secondly,  the  judgment  of  some  congregation ;  and  thirdly,  the 
judgment  of  the  Presbytery.  Now  it  would  appear  manifest 
from  the  reviewer's  own  statements,  and  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  call  which  he  affirms,  that  it  must  be  at  once  known  and  per- 
ceived by  the  individual — else  what  becomes  of  his  labored  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  the  subject  of  it  is  conscious  of  it  ?  of  the 
affirmation,  that  it  is  impressed  on  the  heart  by  God  himself,  and 
that  it  is  communicated  directly  and  immediately  by  the  Spirit 
to  the  soul  of  the  one  called  ?  and  what  becomes  of  the  emphatic 
remark,  p.  291,  "He  might  just  as  well  deny  that  God  calls,  as 
deny  that  the  called  man  hears  and  knows  that  it  is  God  who 
calls  him,''  Now  mark,  on  p.  304,  he  says  "his  theory  does  not 
assert  that  the  individual's  convictions  are  always  first  in  the 
order  of  the  three  elements  which  evince  the  call."  And  on 
p.  233,  "  We  may  not  only  as  individuals  signify  to  any  man  our 
impressions  that  he  has  the  needful  gifts  and  graces  and  call;" 
but  "a  Presbytery  may  of  their  own  motion  signify  to  any  man 
that  they  consider  him  to  be  called."  "The  individual's  convic- 
tions do  not  necessarily  precede  those  of  the  Church."  I  would 
like  to  know  how  all  these  things  are  possible ;  how  they  can  all 
stand  together.  How  can  a  Presbytery,  or  any  one  else,  know 
that  one  is  called,  before  he  knows  it  himself,  according  to  the 
reviewer's  doctrine  of  a  call  ?  How  dare  a  Presbytery  go  before 
the  Spirit  and  signify  to  any  that  they  consider  him  called  ?  The 
reviewer  cannot  say  that  the  Spirit  has  called  and  the  Presby- 
tery perceived  the  evidences  of  it,  before  the  individual  himself 
has  perceived  and  heard  it ;  for  he  affirms  that  this  divine  call  is 
perceived  by  consciousness,  impressed  on  the  heart,  made  known 
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immediatelj  by  the  Spirit,  and  that  we  migiit  as  well  deny  that 
God  calls,  as  to  deny  that  the  man  hears.  And  on  p.  314,  in 
explaining  Dr.  ThornweH's  views,  he  appears  for  the  moment  to 
regard  it  in  this  light  himself:  ^'  The  terms  direct  and  immediate 
relate  to  the  question,  whether  the  Church  and  the  Preshytery 
can  certify  to  any  man  that  he  is  called,  unless  he  have  the 
inward  persuasion  of  his  own  conscience  also?"  This  implies 
that  they  cannot.  But  how  it  is  consistent  with  the  statements 
of  p.  233,  is  not  for  me  to  say.  On  this  last  page  also  we  find 
the  following,  which  look  as  if  in  a  moment  of  forgetfulness  the 
reviewer  unconsciously  saw  and  admitted  the  truth :  *^  A  whole 
church  may  urge  any  man  whom  they  desire  to  undertake  this 
work."  '^  The  call  from  God  is  indicated  in  the  being  called  of  the 
Church." 


i. 
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Owen's  Views, — The  reviewer  objects,  first,  to  the  fairness 
and  correctness  of  the  representations  I  make  of  Owen's  opinions 
on  the  call  to  the  ministry;  and,  secondly,  to  the  weight  I 
ascribe  to  his  authority.  I  must  decline  to  argue  the  question, 
whether  I  have  fairly  represented  the  views  of  this  author,  and 
refer  any  one  who  cares  to  know  to  the  works  of  Owen  himself. 
As  I  did  not  however  specify  the  place  where  he  speaks  of  the 
material  call  and  i\iQ  formal  call,  I  here  refer  to  his  "Discourse  of 
Spiritual  Gifts,**  Chapter  7,  first  Paragraph:  Sermon  on  Eph. 
iv.  8,  and  Sermon  on  1  Cor.  xii.  11.  These  admirable  sermons, 
among  other  good  things  and  great  principles,  clearly  present 
the  view  of  a  call  to  the  ministry  which  I  have  advocated.  In 
the  latter,  he  announces  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  whole 
matter  in  these  terms:  "That  gifts  are  the  foundation  of  all 
church  work,  whether  it  be  in  office,  or  out  of  office."  "Spirit- 
ual gifts  are  the  foundation  of  office,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
work  in  the  Church,  and  of  all  gospel  administrations  in  a  special 
manner,  according  to  the  gifts  received." 

In  regard  to  the  weight  due  to  Owen's  authority,  the  reviewer 
surely  knows  that  the  title  "prince  of  theologians"  was  given 
to  him  long  ago,  by  those  more  competent  to  judge  of  his  merits 
than  J,  and  has  been  accorded  to  him  by  very  many,  themselves 
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masters  in  Israel.  And  as  to  the  influence  which  his  views  of 
church  order  may  have  had  on  his  opinion  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  I  do  not  think  an  idea  can  be  found  in  his  writings  in 
respect  to  the  power  and  place  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  the 
ministry  to  which  a  Presbyterian  will  not  assent.  Besides,  he 
discusses  the  question  of  a  call  to  the  ministry,  not  only  from 
the  side  of  the  Church,  but  from  the  side  of  the  Spirit.  His 
"  Discourse  of  Spiritual  Gifts  "  is  intended  to  prove  that  the  Spirit 
makes  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  to  show  how  he  makes  them. 
The  venerable  Dr.  McGill,  a  competent  judge,  in  a  recent  ad- 
mirable article  on  a  question  of  church  order,  appeals  to  Owen's 
authority,  and  styles  him  "the  greatest  light  in  the  17th 
Century." 


Calvin's  Views. — The  reviewer  says  that  I  "  would  fain  ex- 
plain away"  Calvin's  statement  in  regard  to  the  call  to  the 
ministry.  I  only  warned  those  who,  like  the  reviewer,  are  caught 
by  the  mere  sound  of  a  word,  not  to  be  misled  by  the  term 
^^ secret  call"  used  by  Calvin  on  this  subject,  and  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  he  himself  explains  his  meaning  in  the  use  of  it,  and 
that  in  a  sense  entirely  different  from  the  one  in  which  the  re- 
viewer would  have  us  understand  it.  And  for  the  correctness  of 
these  suggestions  any  one  may  examine  the  language  for  himself. 
By  the  secret  call  the  reviewer  means  a  direct  and  immediate  act 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  making  known-  to  the  individual  his  duty. 
"I  mean,"  says  Calvin,  as  translated  by  the  reviewer,  "the  good 
testimony  of  our  heart,  that  neither  from  ambition,  nor  avarice, 
nor  any  other  base  motive,  but  out  of  a  true  fear  of  God,  and 
desire  to  edify  the  Church,  we  undertake  the  offered  office."  The 
reviewer  pays  no  attention  to  Calvin's  statement  a  few  lines 
further  on,  which  shows  not  only  his  own  opinion,  but  that  which 
prevailed  in  the  Reformed  Church :  "It  is  evenjcommon  to  speak 
of  private  persons  as  called  to  the  ministry,  who  appear  to  be 
adapted  and  qualified  for  its  duties."  I  arn  willing  to  let  Calvin 
speak  for  himself. 

His  Example. — I  had  remarked  that  the  known  circumstances 
and  history  of  Calvin's  ministry,  give  no  place  to  the  theory  of 
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a  call  which  I  opposed.     The  reviewer  tells  us  that  but  little  is 
known  "about  Calvin's  call  and  ordinatipn."    And  yet  he  labors 
very  earnestly  to  prove  that  he  was  called  to  preach  "by  a 
mighty  supernatural  conviction  from  the  Spirit  of  God  in  his 
heart."     How   does   the  reviewer   know  that?     The  attentive 
reader  will  observe  that  all  the  reviewer's  statements  and  argu- 
ments in  this  case,  only  prove  that  Calvin  was  powerfully  con- 
vinced that  he  was  called  of  God  to  this  work — something  I 
never  thought  of  doubting.     Of  course  this  conviction  was  an 
^Hnward  conviction,"  as  the  reviewer  calls  it.    There  is  no  other 
kind  of  conviction,  I  believe.     But  that  is  not  the  point.     The 
question  is,  how  was  that  conviction  produced  in  Calvin's  con- 
science?   The  theory  of  a  call,  maintained  by  the  reviewer,  affirms 
that  it  must  have  been  by  the  supernatural,  direct  and  immedi- 
ate agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     I  affirm,  that  well  known  facts 
and  circumstances  in  the  history  of  the  case  show  that  the  Spirit 
produced   that   conviction,  not  directly  and  immediately,  but 
through   the   agency   and   instrumentality  of  Calvin's  fellow- 
Christians,  and  especially  of  Farel.     Look  at  the  facts  which 
are  known  in  regard  to  his  preaching  in  Paris,  before  he  went  to 
Geneva.     He  says  himself  of  his  work  there:  "I  began  to  look 
for  some  retreat,  and  some  way  of  escape  from  the  crowd ;  but 
I  was  so  far  from  accomplishing  my  wish  that,  on  the  contrary, 
all  my  hiding-places  became  like  public  schools."     Now  can  any 
one. believe  that  then  he  was  conscious  of  a  direct  and  immediate 
call  to  the  ministry  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ?     Who  can  believe  that 
of  John  Calvin  ?     He  was  not  the  man,  with  such  a  conscious- 
ness in  his  soul,  awful  and  overpowering,  to  shrink  from  the 
work,  and  seek  a  retreat  and  hiding-place.     And  it  is  manifest 
from  his  own  statement,  that  it  was  the  call  and  the  urgency  of 
the  people  that  convinced  him  of  his  duty  and  compelled  him  to 
perform  it.     Follow  him  to  Geneva.     He  was  there  seeking  for 
a  place  of  retreat,  for  his  "coveted  retirement,"  as  the  reviewer 
himself  expresses  it.     Let  no  man  tell  us  that  he  was  doing  so, 
and  all  the  while  carrying  in  his  secret  soul  the  consciousness  of 
a  direct  and  immediate  call  to  the  ministry  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
We  cannot  think  this  of  John  Calvin.     He  intended  to  stay  but 
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one  night  in  Geneva,  called  to  see  Viret,  was  recognised  by  Du 
Tillet  and  Farel;  and  then  through  the  solemn  adjurations  of 
jFarel  he  was  convinced  at  last  of  his  duty — that  God  called  him 
to  stay.  If  the  well  known  facts  and  history  of  the  case  do  not 
prove  this,  nothing  can  be  proved.  Calvin  himself  says,  "I  was 
at  last  retained  at  Geneva,  by  Master  William  Farel,"  and  as 
quoted  by  the  reviewer,  "the  terrible  threatenings  of  William 
Farel,  which  were  as  if  God  had  seized  me  by  his  awful  hand 
from  heaven."  The  reader  will  remember,  that  the  question  is 
not  whether  Calvin  was  convinced  of  his  duty,  nor  whether  he 
was  called  of  God  to  the  work,  nor  whether  this  conviction  was 
wrought  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  but  how  did  the 
Spirit  produce  it.  The  theory  of  the  reviewer  teaches  that  he 
produced  it  ht/  a  direct  and  immediate  agency  in  the  soul  of 
Calvin,  known  and  recognised  hy  his  consciov^sness.  The  view  I 
advocate,  teaches  that  the  Spirit  produced  this  conviction  in 
Calvin's  mind  through  the  agency  of  Farel,  by  Farel's  adjuration 
and  threatenings.  What  do  the  well  known  circumstances  and 
history  of  the  case  prove  ?  It  is  remarkable  that  the  reviewer 
himself  expresses  the  truth  of  the  matter,  when  he  says,  p.  301, 
that  Calvin  "  gave  himself  up  to  the  will  of  God  interpreted  to 
him  through  Farel."  This  is  indeed  surprising.  It  is  all  I  con- 
tend for. 

Further,  we  have  a  letter  from  Calvin  to  Du  Tillet,  dated 
"20th  October,  1538,"  in  which  he  replies  to  the  latter  as  to  the 
laiofulness  of  his  call.  But  not  one  word  does  he  say  about  the 
consciousness  of  a  call  by  the  direct  and  immediate  agency  of  the 
Spirit;  much  however  in  regard  to  the  arguments  of  his 
brethren,  who  said  to  him:  "You,  who  are  endowed  with  such 
gifts,  with  what  conscience  can  you  decline  the  ministry  which  is 
offered  to  you."  He  tells  Du  Tillet,  " I  had  seriously  pondered 
the  question  of  setting  about  the  gaining  of  a  livelihood  for 
myself  in  some  private  station."  Can  we  believe  that  he  did  so 
with  that  awful  consciousness  the  reviewer  insists  on  ?  He  also 
says  to  Du  Tillet,  that  he  had  stated  to  his  brethren  the 
reasons  which  deterred  him  from  accepting  their  call,  and  then 
adds:  "When  that  was  to  no  purpose,  I  concluded  that  I  had  no 
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alternative  in  such  a  state  of  perplexity,  hut  to  follow  that  ivhich 
I  thought  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  servants  of  God.''  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  give  italics  to  that  last  clause,  to 
call  attention  to  the  support  it  gives  to  my  view. 

And  now,  on  the  whole,  I  think  the  reader  will  agree  with  me, 
that  the  well  known  circumstances  and  history  of  the  case  au- 
thorise me  to  "adorn  my  argument"  with  the  "illustrious 
of  "the  great  Genevese." 


name 
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The  case  of  John  Knox. — I  hesitate  to  say  anything  about 
this.  The  "well  known  circumstances  and  history"  of  his  en- 
tering upon  the  work  of  the  ministry  so  evidently  support  the 
view  of  the  call  which  I  advocate,  that  it  looks  like  trifling  to 
comment  on  them.  It  is  impossible  to  make  them  plainer. 
There  is  no  intimation  at  all  that  the  Holy  Spirit  called  him  to 
the  work  by  a  direct  and  immediate  act  communicating  to  him  a 
knowledge  and  conviction  of  his  duty,  as  the  reviewer's  theory 
requires.  The  facts,  as  he  himself  states  them,  show  that  God 
brought  Knox  to  a  knowledge  and  sense  of  his  duty  to  enter  the 
ministry  through  the  means  and  agency  of  Kough  and  other 
Christian  friends.  lie  yielded  to  this  conviction  forced  upon  him 
by  their  arguments  and  appeals  with  great  reluctance  and  hesi- 
tation. Would  that  have  been  so  with  John  Knox  any  more 
than  with  Calvin,  if  he  had  been  conscious  of  a  direct  and  im- 
mediate call  by  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  Who  can  beheve  that  ?  It  is 
significant  that  the  final  appeal  which  overcame  his  scruples  was 
in  connection  with  a  sermon  by  Hough,  insisting  "on  the  people's 
power  to  call  whom  they  would."  This  is  a  doctrine  the  re- 
viewer will  not  receive,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  held  by  the 
Presbyterian  Calvinistic  reformers  of  that  day.  McCrie  says : 
"I  have  little  doubt  that  he  (Knox)  looked  upon  the  charge  he 
received  at  St.  Andrew's  as  principally  constituting  his  call  to 
the  ministry."  The  reviewer  remarks  upon  this  "McCrie  means 
of  course  that  this  charge  constituted  his  external  call."  But 
what  right  has  he  to  put  this  gloss  on  McCrie*s  language  ?  Had 
the  Holy  Spirit  called  Knox  to  the  ministry  hefore  Rough  and 
the  others  urged  him  to  enter  it  ?  Most  certainly,  according  to 
VOL.  XXIII.,  NO.  1. — 9. 
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the  reviewer's  theory,  they  could  not  dare  to  insist  on  it,  if  he 
was  not  called.  But  on  p.  291,  the  reviewer  says  "he  might 
just  as  well  deny  that  God  calls^  as  deny  that  the  called  man 
hears  and  knows  that  it  is  God  who  calls  him.  It  is  a  clear  con- 
tradiction  in  terms  to  say  that  God  calls  and  commissions  a  man 
to  preach  his  Word  as  his  ambassador,  and  yet  deny  that  he 
makes  known  to  the  individual  that  he  does  call  and  commission 
him."  And  on  p.  295,  in  explaining  and  defending  Dr.  Thornwell's 
statement,  he  says  Dr.  Thorn  well  *'had  in  his  mind  an  operation 
of  the  Spirit,  similar  that  'mighty,  invincible'  one  by  which  he 
draws  sinners  to  Christ.'  "  But  Knox  himself,  when  his  brethren 
urged  him  to  undertake  the  ministry  "resisted  all  their  solici- 
tations, assigning  as  his  reason  that  he  did  not  consider  himself 
as  having  a  call  to  this  employment."  It  is  evident  that  God 
made  known  to  Knox,  the  fact,  that  he  did  call  him  by  means  of 
Rough  and  the  others.  The  Spirit  brought  him  to  a  knowledge 
and  conviction  of  his  duty  through  their  instrumentality,  and 
not  by  a  direct  and  immediate  act  communicating  to  him  a  know- 
ledge of  it. 

The  case  of  Halihurton. — This  is  if  possible  still  plainer.  It 
is  suflScient  to  say  that,  in  his  Memoirs,  Part  4,  chapter  1,  with 
the  fulness  and  detail  of  analysis  for  which  he  is  remarkable,  he 
gives  himself  an  account  of  the  reasons  and  influences  which 
brought  him  into  the  ministry.  He  enumerates  twelve  particu- 
lars. There  is  not  among  them  the  remotest  suggestion  of  any 
such  direct  and  immediate  operation  of  the  Spirit  as  the  theory 
of  the  reviewer  affirms.  They  (ionsist  almost  entirely  of  provi- 
dential circumstances,  and  the  exhortations  and  urgencies  of  his 
friends  and  the  Presbytery.  At  the  end  of  it  all,  he  says:  "As 
the  Lord  did,  by  th«  formerly  mentioned  conduct  of  providence 
respecting  me,  remove  my  scruples  and  clear  my  mind;  so  by  his 
countenancing  me  in  my  first  appearances,  not  only  by  supply- 
ing me  for  the  work,  but  making  it  successful  towards  the 
awakening  of  some,  and  comforting  of  others,  did  not  a  little 
confirm  and  encourage  me."  Thus  did  the  Lord  make  known  to 
Haliburton  his  duty,  his  call  to  the  ministry,— not  by  a  direct  and 
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immediate  operation  of  the  Spirit,  according  to  his  own  testi- 
mony.    He  is  a  good  witness. 

It  is  apparent  that,  in  this  part  of  his  review,  the  writer  lost 
sight  of  the  point  in  question  in  this  discussion.  All  along,  in' 
connection  with  the  cases  of  Calvin,  Knox,  and  Haliburton,  he 
labors  to  prove  that  they  were  brought  to  a  conviction  that  they 
were  called  of  God  to  the  ministry.  That  I  never  denied,  nor 
the  importance  of  it  in  the  case  of  every  one  who  enters  the 
sacred  oflSce.  The  only  questions  between  us  are,  how  does  Go<l 
call,  and  how  does  he  bring  men  to  a  knowledge  and  conviction 
of  their  duty  in  this  matter.  On  p.  311,  the  reviewer  says: 
"The  question  between  us  and  Dr.  Porter,  is,  whether  or  not  God 
can  and  does  communicate,  or  reveal,  his  will  to  those  whom  he 
calls  into  the  ministry,  by  any  direct  teaching  of  the  Spirit.  We 
affirm  that  he  can  and  does,  and  Dr.  Porter  denies."  I  think  I 
have  never  denied  the  "can," — \i\q power  to  do  it.  Surely  I  have  not 
so  far  forsaken  "  the  doctrine  both  of  the  Scripture  and  of  our 
Standards."  But  I  do  hold  that,  in  the  ordinary  vocation  of 
ministers,  God  communicates  to  them  his  will  through  the  means 
of  his  providence,  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Church,  and  not  by 
the  direct  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  nor  by  revelation^  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  terms.  If  the  reviewer  had  kept  this  question 
clearly  before  him  he  would  have  saved  both  himself  and  me  a 
great  deal  of  trouble. 


Br.  ThornwelV 8  Views. — I  have  purposely  postponed  this 
point  to  the  last,  on  account  of  a  reluctance  to  discuss  it,  which 
I  will  not  disguise — a  reluctance  springing  from  reasons  which  I 
do  not  care  to  mention,  though  the  consequence  be  that  some 
will  misunderstand  them. 

The  reviewer  charges  me  with  "misapprehension  and  conse- 
quent misrepresentation"  of  the  views  of  Dr.  Thornwell.  The 
fact  is,  I  did  not  attempt  any  formal  and  regular  discussion  or 
representation  of  Dr.  Thornwell's  views.  After  stating  as  clearly 
as  I  could  the  real  question  to  be  considered,  and  the  sense  in 
which  I  understood  the  terms  **direct  and  immediate"  to  be 
used,  I  remarked  that  I  "  do  not  indeed  know  that  any  among 
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us  really  hold"  that  a  call  to  the  ministry,  by  the  divine  Spirit, 
is  direct  and  immediate  in  that  sense;  but  that  some  "  do  appear 
to  adopt  this  theory."  Afterwards  I  quoted  some  expressions 
from  an  article  written  by  Dr.  Thornwell,  and  from  two  other 
writers,  to  show  that  some  do  appear  to  adopt  it.  The  truth  is 
I  have  always  been  in  doubt  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  Dr.  Thorn- 
well  in  those  expressions.  I  am  more  in  doubt  now  than  ever,  since 
reading  the  article  of  the  reviewer.  Dr.  Thornwell's  language 
appears  to  teach  the  theory  I  oppose.  What  it  does  teach,  what 
he  meant  to  affirm  by  it,  seems  to  be  very  uncertain.  The  re- 
viewer gives  us  two  interpretations  of  Dr.  Thornwell's  views,  one 
of  them  his  own,  and  the  other  from  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr. 
Thornwell,  and  an  accomplished  theologian,  and  they  are  so  dif- 
ferent as  to  set  all  afloat  the  question  as  to  the  true  sense  of  Dr. 
Thornwell's  language.  First,  the  reviewer  tells  us,  p.  295, 
*'He  speaks  of  a  'supernatural  conviction  of  duty  wrought 
by  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost;'  but  proceeds 
in  the  very  next  sentence  to  show  that  he  had  in  mind  an 
operation  of  the  Spirit  similar  to  that  *  mighty  invincible' 
one  by  which  he  *  draws  sinners  to  Christ.'"  But  on  p. 
325,  the  correspondent  called  in  to  aid  in  expounding  Dr. 
Thornwell's  meaning,  tells  us,  "Dr.  Thornwell  thought  that 
the  call  to  the  ministry  is  analogous  to  the  witness  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  he  held  to  be  *  direct  and  immediate.'  " 
But  now  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  in  the  "witness,"  as  ex- 
plained both  by  the  reviewer  and  his  correspondent,  is  so  differ- 
ent in  nature  and  kind  from  that  he  puts  forth  in  the  "  mighty 
and  invincible"  work  by  which  he  draws  sinners  to  Christ;  that 
if  his  agency  in  the  call  to  the  ministry  is  similar  to  the  latter, 
it  cannot  be  analogous  to  the  former.  I  do  not  suppose  there 
are  any  of  us  more  competent  to  explain  the  real  meaning  of  Dr. 
Thornwell  than  these  two,  and  if  they  differ  so  widely,  I  maj  be 
pardoned,  if  I  say  I  do  not  know  what  he  meant.  I  can  only  say. 
what  his  language  appears  to  mean. 

Again  on  pp.  313,  314,  the  reviewer,  in  reference  to  the  terms 
direct  and  immediate,  tells  us  Dr.  Thornwell  meant  two  things 
by  them:  "It  is  evident  that  Dr.  Thornwell  used  them  to  sig- 
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miy^  first,  that  the  call  is  speeificy  of  this  particular  man,  to  this 
specific  work."  "  A  second  sense  in  which  these  terms  are  used 
by  Dr.  Thornwell,  is  the  sense  of  there  intervening  as  a  medium 
between  the  conscience  of  the  called  and  him  who  calls,  no 
human  agency.'*  "The  call  is  to  be  direct  and  immediate,  im- 
pressed on  the  heart  by  God  himself,  and  not  interpreted  to  the 
individual  only  by  other  men."  On  p.  327,  the  correspondent 
also  tells  us  that  the  language  has  two  meanings.  "In  fine,  what 
I  conceive  Dr.  Thornwell  to  mean,  is  this :  Firsts  that  the  call  is 
supernatural,  in  the  sense  that  it  originates  with  God,  and  not 
in  the  processes  of  the  believer's  experience,  or  in  the  agency  of 
human  beings,  either  as  individuals  or  as  organisations;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  call  is  immediate,  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
directly  from  God  by  immediate  impressions  made  upon  the 
man's  own  mind,  and  is  not  dependent  upon  the  testimony  of 
other  men,  nor  derived  from  any  special  deliverance  of  the  Word." 
The  incongruity  of  these  two  expositions  is  evident,  and  the 
reader  will  probably  think  that  neither  of  them,  nor  both  of  them 
taken  together,  is  as  intelligible  as  Dr.  Thornwell's  own  state- 
ment. The  latter  of  them  has  the  fault  of  introducing  into  the 
explanation  one  of  the  very  terms  to  be  explained.  It  tells  us 
"the  call  is  immediate,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  directly  from  God 
by  immediate  impressions  made  on  the  man's  own  mind."  And 
when  two  such  doctors  disagree,  a  humble  disciple  may  consider 
himself  free  to  form  his  own  opinion.  I  understood  the  language 
in  question,  as  seeming  to  mean  that,  in  the  call  to  the  ministry, 
the  Holy  Spirit  communicates  a  knowledge  of  his  will  and  the 
man's  duty,  directly  to  the  latter,  and  not  through  the  use  of 
any  means  or  instruments  or  other  agency  whatever.  Does  it 
not  appear  to  mean  that  ?  Is  not  that  what  the  reviewer  under- 
stands by  it  ?  Indeed  is  not  that  the  theory  of  the  call  adopted 
by  the  reviewer  ? 

In  a  letter  quoted  by  the  reviewer.  Dr.  Thornwell  himself 
says:  "My  friends  sometimes  charge  me  with  a  spice  of  fanati- 
cism." And  if  my  article,  either  expressly  or  impliedly  made 
such  a  charge,  surely  it  might  be  allowed  without  oifence  or  pre- 
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sumption.  Those  who  knew  him,  know  well  with  what  kindness, 
meekness,  and  respect,  he  was  accustomed  to  receive  objections 
to  any  of  his  views  from  the  humblest  of  his  brethren,  and  they 
will  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  he  loved  and  honored  the  friends 
who  charged  him  with  fanaticism  none  the  less  on  that  account. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  be  counted  among  the  number  of  his 
friends ;  his  memory  is  an  hallowed  in  my  heart  as  it  can  be  in 
that  of  the  reviewer;  but  I  do  not  think  it  a  wrong  to  that 
memory  to  differ  from  him  now,  as  I  did  sometimes  when  the 
world  was  blessed  with  his  presence. 

The  reviewer  quotes  largely  from  Dr.  Thornwell's  discourse  on 
the  Personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  I  read  that  discourse  twice 
over  just  before  writing  the  article  which  called  forth  my  re- 
viewer's attack — and  read  it  with  delight,  admiration,  wonder, 
and  some  doubts — doubts  as  to  whether  I  correctly  understood 
the  true  meaning  of  some  parts  of  it,  and  whether  I  could  adopt 
all  of  its  statements  in  their  apparent  sense.  It  seemed  impos- 
sible to  do  so  without  striking  from  the  number  of  God's  chil- 
dren some,  many,  of  the  devoutest  and  holiest  Christians  the 
world  ever  saw.  And  it  seemed  equally  impossible  to  reconcile 
them  with  the  views  of  other  great  and  eminent  teachers  of  the 
Church.  They  can  be  accounted  for,  if  indeed  we  must  under- 
stand them  in  their  obvious  meaning,  only  on  the  supposition 
that,  as  the  greatest  and  best  men  are  liable  to  do,  he  was  in- 
clined to  make  his  own  experience  a  standard  for  others  and  the 
interpreter  of  truth. 

And  now  in  conclusion,  I  desire  to  ask  a  few  questions:  Can 
one  called  to  the  ministry  have  the  "assurance"  of  his  call,  tbe 
"settled  conviction,"  "the  mighty  supernatural  conviction," 
which  the  reviewer  insists  on,  before  some  Church  has  called  him, 
and  the  Presbytery  has  approved?  Does  he  need  any  other  evi- 
dence of  his  call  than  the  consciousness  that  he  is  called  by  the 
Spirit,  which  the  reviewer  affirms  ?  Can  he  have  any  better  or 
higher  evidence  of  it  ?  Can  he  dare  to  surrender  that  evidence 
for  the  judgment  of  others?  Can  others  know  or  believe  that  he 
is  called  before  he  is  himself  conscious  of  this  direct  and  imme- 
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diatr  call  by  the  Spirit  ?  If  so,  how  has  he  been  called  ?  What 
is  his  call  ?  What  are  the  evidences  of  it  ?  If  the  Lord  by  his 
providence  and  Spirit  has  bestowed  on  any,  gifts  and  qualifi- 
cations suitable  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  what  were  they 
given, — to  what  end  and  purpose  ? 

The  thoughtful  reader,  who  shall  follow  out  these  questions 
whither  they  lead,  will  not  fail  to  see  that  the  reviewer's  theory 
is  a  cobweb,  spun  of  imaginations,  and  not  a  structure  built  of 
the  solid  materials  of  truth. 

The  reviewed  says,  p.  314:  "There  are  two  particulars  of 
greatest  consequence  in  which  our  friend  appears  to  us  to  forsake 
the  doctrine  both  of  the  Scripture  and  of  our  Standards."  He 
specifies  these:  1.  "He  denies  that  the  Spirit  ever  by  direct  and 
immediate  action  communicates  any  knowledge  of  truth,  either 
of  doctrine  or  duty."  2.  "Again,  further,  he  denies  that  the 
subject  of  the  immediate  action  of  the  Spirit,  whether  a  sinner 
being  regenerated,  or  a  believer  being  sanctified,  can  be  conscious 
of  such  action."  Of  course  these  statements  must  have  refer- 
ence to  the  present  dispensation  of  the  divine  kingdom.  I  will 
not  deny  that  these  points  are  "of  the  greatest  consequence," 
or  that  I  hold  in  regard  to  them  the  views  ascribed  to  me  by  the 
reviewer.  But  whether  I  or  he  has  forsaken  the  doctrine  of  the 
Scriptures  and  of  our  Standards,  others  will  decide  for  us. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  this  discussion,  while  turning  legiti- 
mately on  the  simple  question,  whether  the  Divine  Spirit  calls 
men  into  the  ministry,  by  directly  and  immediately  communi- 
cating to  them  a  knowledge  of  his  will,  strikes  deeper  than  at 
first  sight  would  appear.  It  involves  the  nature  of  the  minis- 
terial office  and  its  relations  to  the  Divine  Master  and  to  his 
Church — the  question,  whether  the  gospel  ministry  are  a  "  holy 
order,"  a  distinct  class  in  the  Church,  or  simply  brethren  of  the 
brethren,  of  and  among  them,  like  them  in  genus  and  species, 
like  them  servants  and  disciples,  called  like  them  to  consecrate 
themselves  and  aU  their  gifts  to  the  Master's  glory,  and  doing 
their  particular  work,  only  because  he  has  bestowed  on  them  gifts 
and  abilities  for  it.  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  the  theory  of  the 
reviewer  is  deeply  infected  with  the  virus  of  the  prelatical,  sac- 
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erdotal,  apostolical-succession  spirit,  as  was  suggested  by  the 
writer  in  this  Review  of  October,  1869 — with  whom  the  reviewer 
associates  me  in  his  criticisms,  and  beside  whom  I  esteem  it  an 
honor  to  stand  or  fall. 


ARTICLE  V. 

A  FEW  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  FOREGOING  AR- 

TIOLE.* 


''<!!f^. 


On  every  ground,  excepting  perhaps  one,  the  writer  of  the 
foregoing  article  is  entitled  most  fully  to  the  opportunity  which 
he  has  claimed  of  replying  to  the  Remarks  on  the  Call  in  our 
number  for  April  last.  The  one  ground  which  cannot  so  readily 
be  admitted  is,  that  we  made  the  attack.  Those  Remarks  were 
penned,  under  the  impression  that  an  attack  had  been  made  by 
him,  which  it  was  our  duty  to  repel.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
press  this  point  in  the  least.  That  the  subject  is  one  of  impor- 
tance and  of  diflBculty ;  that  Dr.  Porter  stands  deservedly  in  the 
front  rank  of  our  ministry;  that  he  considers  himself  to  have 
been  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  in  the  Remarks; — these 
considerations,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  improper  to  add,  the  private 

*This  rejoinder  to  Dr.  Porter's  second  article  was  prepared  before  we  re- 
ceived the  sad  intelligence  of  our  loss  and  the  Church's  loss  in  bis  death. 
The  names  friend  and  brother  have  been  applied  to  hirn  throughout  this, 
discussion  in  the  fullest  sense  in  which  they  are  ever  used.  A  particular 
friendship  of  more  than  a  quarter-century's  duration  bound  us  together,  and 
it  was  never  interrupted  for  an  hour.  lie  was  eminently  worthy  to  be 
loved,  trusted,  and  admired.  Ho  leaves  behind  him,  in  the  whole  ministry 
of  our  Church,  no  man  of  broader  intellect,  combined  with  more  command- 
ing eloquence,  thorough  scholarship,  true-heartedness,  and  humble  piety.. 
Ilis  character  displayed  all  these  excellencies  in  a  very  eminent  degree. 
May  the  divine  Spirit  qualify  and  call  many  more  such  men,  as  Dr.  Abner 
A.  Porter  was,  into  the  ministry  of  our  Church.  J.  B.  A. 
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sentiments  entertained  for  him,  of  mingled  respect,  esteem,  and 
afTection,  all  unite  to  demand  that  he  have  the  fullest  liberty  to 
criticise  the  Remarks.  The  Observations  now  to  be  submitted 
need  not  be  extensive.  Only  here  and  there  a  point  requires  to 
be  elucidated,  which  can  be  briefly  done,  and  then  the  question  may 
be  left  to  the  reader's  judgment.  Should  it  happen  however  that 
our  friend  shall  desire  to  rejoin,  he  may  rest  assured  of  a  cordial 
welcome  again  into  these  pages. 

1.  Our  brother  was  astonished  to  have  it  said,  that  he  "cer- 
tainly condemns  the  term  supernatural  in  reference  to  the  call," 
and  in  vain  read  his  article  twice  over  to  find  where  and  when. 
Let  him  look  at  the  notes  to  page  80,  and  it  will  stare  him  in  the 
face.  He  there  quotes,  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  theory  which  he 
denounces  as  fanatical.  Dr.  Thornwell's  statement  that  "a  su- 
pernatural conviction  of  duty,  wrought  by  the  immediate  agency 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  an  essential  element  in  the  evidence  of  a 
true  vocation  to  the  ministry." 

But  now  Dr.  Porter  declares  he  is  willing  to  take  either  sense 
of  the  term  supernatural  given  by  the  reviewer,  with  Dr.  Thorn- 
well's  aid,  and  to  say  that  in  that  sense  he  holds  the  call  to  be 
supernatural;  which  is  so  far  satisfactory,  and  removes  one  sup- 
posed disagreement  betwixt  us  out  of  the  way. 

2.  There  is  one  place,  and  but  one,  where  Dr.  Porter  com- 
plains that  "the  reviewer  grievously  misrepresents"  him.  The 
reference  made  was  to  his  language  on  p.  78.  He  is  right — he 
was  misrepresented,  because  he  was  misapprehended,  and  the 
misapprehension  was  occasioned  by  the  paragraphing  and  the 
figuring  which  appeared  together  on  that  page.  It  is  submitted 
however  that  the  misrepresentation  was  not  so  grievous  as  it 
would  have  been  if  he  had  not  elsewhere  in  the  first  article,  and 
also  in  the  Reply,  repeatedly  charged  the  theory  he  was  opposing 
with  pertaining  in  general  to  ignorant  and  fanatical  people — 
a  charge  which  has  not  been  made  out,  and  cannot  be  made  out. 
This  leads  us  to  observe : 

3.  Dr.  Porter  takes  the  trouble  to  quote  at  considerable  length 
from  Owen  and  Edwards,  to  prove  that  there  have  been  many 
fanatics  setting  up  claims  to  a  supernatural  call,  on  the  ground 
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of  "new  extraordinary  revelations,"  or  "immediate  prophetical 
inspirations,"  "communicated  by  suggestions,  impulses,  voices, 
monitions,  and  revelations,"  and  "attended  with  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture strongly  impressed  on  the  mind,"  or  "  whispers  and  words 
immediately  suggested  or  put  into  the  mind."  It  is  not  denied 
that  such  enthusiasts  may  abound  now,  and  have  at  different 
periods  abounded.  This  class  of  pretenders  were  expressly  sig- 
nalised in  the  sermon,  which,  reviewed  by  Dr.  Thornwell,  has 
given  rise  to  the  present  controversy.  "Pretensions  to  the  Call, 
which  are  not  founded  upon  a  real  call  of  God  properly  authen- 
ticated according  to  the  provisions  of  his  Word^''  were  arranged 
into  three  classes — the  third  being  that  of  fanatics,  "  who  claim 
that  every  one  is  the  sole  judge  of  his  own  case,  and  necessarily 
must  be,  and  that  all  other  evidence,  but  the  convictions  of  his 
own  mind,  is  inconclusive  and  needless."  In  opposition  to  such 
fanatical  claims,  the  doctrine  was  laid  down  that  the  validity  of 
any  man's  call  to  preach  is  to  be  evinced  by  three  testimonies — 
that  of  his  own  conscience,  that  of  some  congregation,  and  that 
of  some  Presbytery.  The  testimony  of  the  individual  that  he 
is  called  of  God,  was  held  to  be  insufficient  though  necessary^ 
and  the  man  a  deceived  man  or  a  deceiver,  where  the  other  two 
elements  of  the  proper  scriptural  authentication  of  the  call  from 
God  did  not  come  in.  We  all  know  that  there  are  now,  and  have 
often  been  such  deceivers,  and  that  the  peculiarity  of  their  fan- 
atical claim  is,  that  it  will  allow  no  room  for  any  proof,  except 
their  own  convictions  and  assertions  thereof.  But,  says  Dr. 
Breckinridge,  ".if  nothing  else  could  be  objected  to  pretensions 
of  this  sort,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  principle  on  which 
they  proceed,  defeats  themselves — for  every  child  of  God  is  as 
really  called  to  be  a  follower  of  Jesus,  as  any  office-bearer  can 
be  to  discharge  any  function  for  the  edification  of  God's  people  ; 
and  therefore  every  particular  disciple  is  as  much  a  judge, 
whether  the  office-bearer  is  divinely  sent  to  him,  as  the  office- 
bearer is  whether  he  is  divinely  sent  at  all."  The  claim  of  the 
fanatic  is, — and  our  brother,  in  his  first  article,  seems  to  admit 
the  justice  of  it,  (see  p.  81), — that  if  conscious  to  himself  that 
he  is  called,  he  might  properly  decline  to  submit  his  pretensions 
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to  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  for  his  call  would  authenticate 
itself.  But  the  proper  idea  of  the  Church's  prerogative  would 
appear  to  be,  that  she  is  to  sit  in  judgment  on  these  professed 
calls  which  purport  to  come  directly  from  God,  and  that  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  individual's  confidence  that  he  has  been 
directly  called  of  God,  the  Church  may  nevertheless  reject  him 
as  not  called  at  all.  It  is  urged  in  the  passage  just  referred  to, 
that  if  a  direct  testimony  to  his  call  is  necessary  for  the  indi- 
vidual himself,  similar  testimony  is  necessary  for  those  who  are 
to  judge  of  it,  because  lower  testimony  cannot  authenticate  a 
higher.  This  is  taking  for  granted  that  the  pretender  has 
indeed  had  a  direct  call  which  is  the  very  question  submitted  to 
the  Church  for  her  own  separate  and  independent  judgment.  Is 
she  is  satisfied  by  her  experience  of  his  ministrations  that  he  is 
called  of  God,  and,  also,  that  he  can  edify  her  ?  She  is  entitled 
to  judge  for  herself  upon  both  points,  and  all  the  individual's 
claims  are  nothing,  until  confirmed  by  this  testimony  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  Presbytery. 

This  view  of  the  subject  makes  it  very  plain,  that  no  part  of 
the  testimonies  collected  with  so  much  care  and  pains  by  our 
friend,  have  any  bearing  whatever  upon  the  position  he  assails, 
and  also  that  our  theory  of  the  call  is  very  far  from  being  that 
of  enthusiasts  or  fanatics., 

4.  In  his  first  article  (p.  73),  Dr.  Porter  set  forth  three  pos- 
sible answers  to  the  question.  How  does  the  Spirit  convince  one 
of  his  duty  to  preach  the  gospel  ?  The  first,  was  through  a 
direct  and  immediate  communication  of  his  will  by  an  operation 
independent  of  means;  the  second,  was  by  the  ordinary  means 
80  used  as  to  impart  to  the  individual's  consciousness  an  assurance 
that  the  call  is  from  the  Spirit.  These  two  were  represented  as 
substantially  the  sancie,  and  involving  equally  a  new  revelation, 
and  so  constituting  a  dangerous,  fanatical  theory.  Then  on  p. 
79,  we  read:  "  The  question  is,  not  whether  there  is  any  putting 
forth  of  the  power  of  the  Spirit  in  a  call  to  this  office;  but 
whether  in  ordinary  cases  it  is  only  through  ordinary  instrumen- 
talities, or  also  in  a  direct  and  immediate  operation  on  the  soul." 
Thus  the  call  was  dealt  with  us  being  under  either  view  an  ojpe- 
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ration  of  the  Spirit — an  exercise  of  his  power.  But  in  his 
Reply,  it  suits  Dr.  Porter  to  make  a  sharp  distinction  between 
the  direct  agency  of  the  Spirit  as  involving  an  exercise  of  ^oz^;er, 
and  as  involving  instructiSn;  and  he  would  fain  have  the  re- 
viewer to  fall  on  the  edge  of  that  distinction.  The  former  he 
admits,  but  he  denies  the  latter;  and  he  attempts  to  convict  his 
friend,  ^rs^,  of  confounding  the  two;  and,  secondly,  of  affirming 
an  error  in  affirming  the  latter,  viz.,  that  the  Spirit  does  directly 
impart  instruction.     Let  us  examine  these  two  points: 

First,  then,  as  to  the  charge  of  confounding  power  with  in- 
struction, the  language  of  Dr.  Porter  just  now  quoted,  which  is 
a  fair  sample  of  his  general  treatment  of  the  subject  makes  it 
sufficiently  evident  that  in  his  former  article  he  drew  no  such 
distinction  himself.     But, 

Secondly,  as  to  his  denial  of  direct  instruction,  the  Reply, 
notwithstanding  this  denial  which  is  generally  maintained,  yet 
in  one  place  makes  an  admission  which  deserves  to  be  signal- 
ised. With  some  warmth  it  repels  what  the  reviewer  said  of 
Dr.  Porter's  wishing  to  prove  that  the  Church  and  the  indi- 
vidual could  decide  the  question  unaided  by  the  Spirit.  "Most 
expressly  and  repeatedly  I  affirmed  that  the  aid  of  that  blessed 
Agent  is  needed."  "  I  believe  in  his  real,  present,  personal,  and 
if  the  reviewer  please,  supernatural  aid.  I  admit  even  direct 
aid  in  Dr.  Thornwell's  sense  of  putting  the  soul  in  a  condition 
to  receive,  discern,  and  accept  the  truth."  (See  foregoing  article, 
p.  98).  Here,  then,  not  only  is  acknowledged  a  direct  exercise 
of  "power,"  (for  the  truth  ex  hjpothesi  is  not  yet  received  nor 
even  discerned,  and  so  cannot  be  a  medium  in  any  sense,)  but 
there  is  also  acknowledged  here  an  operation  of  the  Spirit,  which 
would  seem  to  be  equivalent  to  a  direct  illumination  of  the  soul 
respecting  duty.  The  question  being,  Ought  I  to  preach  ?  it  is 
acknowledged  that  the  Spirit  does  directly  put  the  soul  into  a  con- 
dition, that  is,  does  directly  illuminate  it,  so  as  to  enable  the  indi- 
vidual to  apply  the  general  principles  of  the  Word  to  his  particular 
case.  This  seems  to  approach  very  closely  to  the  idea  of  direct 
instruction.  The  man  reads  the  Word,  but  does  not  there  per- 
ceive it  to  be  his  duty  to  preach  the  gospel.     Then  comes  the 
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Spirit  and  directly,  that  is  without  the  use  of  any  means  what- 
ever, illuminates  the  soul  and  puts  it  into  a  condition  to  receive, 
discern,  and  accept  the  truth  that  he  is  called.  Why  surely  this 
amounts  to  a  direct  and  immediate  call  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  for 
it  is  he  who  interprets  to  the  called  his  call.  Just  as  the  Spirit's 
-direct  illumination  of  one's  soul  as  to  the  fact  of  his  adoption  is 
the  direct  witness  of  the  Spirit  unto  him  concerning  that  fact ; 
80  here  the  Spirit,  directly  and  without  the  use  of  means,  wit- 
nesses that  one  is  called  to  preach,  by  directly  and  without  the 
use  of  means  putting  his  soul  in  a  condition  to  receive,  discern, 
:and  accept  the  truth  that  he  is  called.  But  this  is  not  all.  If 
our  friend  inculcates  anything  he  does  inculcate  this:  that  the 
Spirit  instructs  through  the  Word.  But  there  is  no  special  reve- 
lation in  the  Word  regarding  any  particular  individual,  making 
it  his  specific  duty  to  preach  the  gospel.  There  is  no  such  dec- 
laration, utterance,  or  precept.  The  Spirit  therefore  does  not 
use  any  special  truth  as  the  medium  through  which  he  so  in- 
structs a  man  as  to  call  him  to  preach.  How,  then,  according 
to  our  brother,  is  the  truth  employed  by  the  Spirit  for  this  end? 
The  general  principles  are  used  by  him,  and  the  individual  is  en- 
abled to  make  an  application  of  them  to  the  special  concrete 
case  before  his  own  mind  by  the  Spirit's  direct  illumination. 
Manifestly  then  the  Spirit  instructs  through  no  special  truth, 
and  his  illumination,  while  it  has  reference  to  the  truth,  and  is 
always  in  strictest  consistency  with  it,  is  not  imparted  as  to  the 
particular  case,  through  the  truth,  but  is  directly  communicated. 
Now  these  plain  consequences  of  an  admission  by  Dr.  Porter 
will  do  pretty  well.  For  they  seem  to  shut  him  up  to  agree  with 
us,  that  no  man  is  to  intrude  into  the  sacred  oflSce  without  a  call 
from  God,  but  that  as  God  does  not  in  his  Word  appoint  this  and 
that  man  to  preach,  it  must  be  dangerous  for  any  man  to  hold 
that  he  is  so  appointed  without  a  direct  illumination  and  persua- 
sion from  the  Spirit  thereto. 

This  will  be  therefore  a  good  place  to  press  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  general  principles  and  deliverances  of  the  Word  and 
its  special  declarations — a  distinction  which  is  vital  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question,  introduced  here  by  our  brother,  Hoiv 
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does  the  Spirit  convince  a  man  of  his  duty  to  preach  ?     The 
doctrine  of  the   Confession  is  true,   that  "the  whole  counsel  of 
God  concerning  all  things  necessary  for  his  glory,  man's  sal- 
vation, faith  and  life,  is  either  expressly  set  down  in  Scripture, 
or  by  good  and  necessary  consequence  may  be  deduced   from 
Scripture,   unto   which  nothing  is  at   any  time   to  be  added, 
whether  by  new  revelations  of  the  Spirit  or  the  traditions  of 
men."     But  while  that  symbol  thus  holds  up  the  Word  as  the 
perfect  rule  of  our  faith  and  practice,  it  goes  on  in  the  very  next 
sentence   to  present  to  us  the  Holy  Spirit  as  our  guide  and 
teacher.     And  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Porter  as 
well  pointing  out  how,  while  all  "public  revelations"  pretended 
to  since  the  apostles — as  those  of  Swedenborg  and  the  Mormons — 
have  been  inconsistent  with  Scripture,  and  of  bad  moral  char- 
acter; and  while  "private  revelations  have  been  professed  only 
by  vain  enthusiasts  and  are  incapable  of  verification,"  neverthe- 
less a  "personal,  spiritual  illumination  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  necessary  in  every  case  for  the  practical  and  saving 
knowledge  of   the   truth   embraced   in    the    Scriptures."     Dr. 
Hodge  tells  us  why  this  is  necessary,  viz.,  our  carnal  and  blind 
condition  by  nature.     And  he  adds,  that  the  illumination  of  the 
Spirit  does  not  convey  any  new  truth  to  the  understanding,  but 
only  opens  the  mind  and  heart  to  the  truth  already  presented  in 
the  Scriptures.    Then  he  further  proceeds  to  declare  that  "while 
the  Scriptures  are  a  complete  rule  of  faith  and  practice  .  .  .  yet 
they  do  not  descend  in  practical  matters  into  details,  but  laying 
down  general  principles  leave  men  to  apply  them  in  the  exercise 
of  their  natural  judgment  in   the  light  of  experience  and  in 
adaptation  to  changing  circumstances,  as  they  are  guided  by  the 
sanctifying  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

Now  this  is  a  clear  and  satisfactory  setting  forth  of  the  truth 
in  question.  The  Word  gives  us  general  principles,  but  in  prac- 
tical matters  it  does  not  descend  into  details  or  give  us  specific 
rules.  Men  are  to  apply  the  general  principles  to  the  practical 
questions  which  arise,  by  the  use  of  their  natural  judgment  and 
the  light  of  their  experience  as  the  Spirit  guides  them.  Yes,  the 
Word  is  our  rule,  general  not  specific;  but  the  Spirit  is  our  guide 
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and  teacher.  We  insist  with  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge  on  this  teaching 
of  the  Spirit  in  all  matters  of  practical  detail, — it  is  not  reason 
nor  experience  merely,  by  which  we  are  to  apply  the  general 
rules  of  the  Word  and  so  order  our  own  steps,  but  we  must  have 
the  direct  illumination  of  the  Spirit  putting  our  minds  into  a 
condition  to  receive,  discern,  and  accept  the  truth  revealed.  We 
need  his  guidance.  Men  cannot  dispense  with  it,  first,  because 
(as  Dr.  Hodge  says)  they  are  blind  by  nature,  and  their  sight  is 
very  imperfect  also  after  they  are  converted,  so  that  they  are  dis- 
abled in  either  state  from  making  a  proper  use  of  the  Word,  except 
as  the  Spirit  shall  illuminate  their  minds  to  understand  it;  but, 
secondly,  because  no  rule  of  faith  could  by  any  possibility  give 
us  specific  directions  touching  every  point  of  our  duty.  The 
world  could  not  contain  the  books  which  must  have  been  written, 
had  God  thought  proper  to  teach  us  in  written  words  every  par- 
ticular of  what  might  be  his  will  respecting  every  one  of  us. 
Instead  of  furnishing  the  whole  world  with  minute  directions 
touching  every  particular  individual's  duty  respecting  every 
affair  of  life,  God  has  chosen  to  give  us  a  rule  oi  faith  applicable 
to  all  men  alike,  and  then  a  guide  to  teach  the  way  he  should 
go,  to  every  man  who  holds  that  rule  in  his  hand  and  seeks  to 
learn  from  it  his  duty  in  particular.  The  Scriptures  are  in  many 
cases  only  a  general  rule  of  conduct  for  us — in  many  cases  only 
a  negative  rule,  instead  of  being  either  specific  or  positive.  Dr. 
Porter  seems  disposed  to  evade  all  consideration  of  this  distinc- 
tion, but  it  must  be  pressed  upon  his  notice.  How  does  the  Word 
teach  any  man  that  he  in  particular  is  called  to  preach  ?  How 
does  it  teach  any  minister  that  he  is  called  to  one  particular 
Church  rather  than  another  ?  Or  how  is  any  believer  to  know 
when  he  interprets  and  applies  properly  the  general  directions  of 
the  Word  to  his  own  particular  case  ?  It  is  perfectly  certain 
that  the  rule  of  our  faith  does  not  furnish  us  with  full  and 
specific  directions  respecting  the  way  in  which  we  should  go  in 
those  multitudinous  exigencies  which  demand  that  we  choose  be- 
tween different  courses  that  lie  before  us.  The  Word,  as  Dr.  A. 
A.  Hodge  well  says,  does  not  in  practical  matters  descend  to 
details,  but  it  gives  only  general  principles^    Dr.  Porter  says  our 
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distinction  between  the  Word  as  a  rule  or  as  a  guide^  is  a  "  mere 
play  upon  words,"  for  a  rule  is  a  guide,  aod  that  every  one  but 
the  reviewer  knows  that  he  does  not  exclude  the  Spirit  from 
using  the  Word  to  guide  his  people.  But  the  reviewer  craves  to 
be  informed  how  the  Spirit  can  use  Word  for  guiding  us  in  those 
numerous  cases  where  nothing  specific  is  said  by  it  touching  our 
duty.  Of  course  the  Spirit  is  omnipotent,  but  that  would  sug- 
gest that  he  is  not  to  be  shut  up  to  any  means  whatever.  In 
this  case,  the  Word  is  clearly  not  sufficient  in  itself^  but  we  have 
the  ever  blessed  and  Almighty  Spirit  making  it  adequate.  And 
it  would  seem  that  this  must  be  either  in  the  way  of  direct  guid- 
ance and  instruction  as  to  specific  duties,  as  we  have  expressed  it, 
or  in  the  way  of  a  direct  illumination  of  the  soul,  enabling  us  to 
receive,  discern,  and  apply  the  general  principles  and  precepts  of 
the  Word  to  the  particular  case  in  hand,  as  Dr.  Porter  has  pre- 
ferred to  express  it.  The  reader  is  welcome  to  take  his  choice 
between  the  two  statements.  What  we  are  concerned  to  insist 
upon  is,  what  Dr.  Bannerman  sets  forth  so  well,  (see  Church  of 
Christ,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  194-199,)  that  Christ  is  both  the  founder  and 
the  administrator  of  his  Church,  and  operates  continually  in  and 
upon  it  through  his  Spirit  and  his  Word.  His  ordinances  are 
only  the  channels  of  spiritual  blessings.  Having  impressed  upon 
his  Church  a  certain  character,  he  does  not  abandon  it  to  proceed 
according  to  the  law  or  nature  thus  imparted  to  it,  and  does  not 
deposit  with  the  Church  or  in  her  ordinances  a  store  of  grace  to 
be  dispensed  apart  from  himself.  Most  especially  he  does  not 
leave  it  for  the  Church  by  herself  to  call  his  ministers.  "He 
keeps  in  his  own  hand  all  the  power  and  grace,  and  is  ever 
present  directly,  and  with  his  own  hand,  to  exercise  that  power 
and  dispense  that  grace."  None  of  the  ordinances,  not  even  the 
Word  itself,  has  any  power  or  efficacy  apart  from  the  Spirit 
making  use  of  it,  and  not  even  to  honor  the  blessed  Word  itself, 
may  we  exclude  the  direct  agency  and  operation  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  through  his  Spirit.  Whereinsoever  he  must  supplement  the 
general  teachings  of  his  Word  by  specific  guidance,  wherein- 
soever he  must  enable  the  soul  to  receive  and  apply  to  concrete 
cases  the  general  principles  given  in  the  Scriptures,  we  have  his 
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presence  and  his  power  to  perform  for  us  these  necessary  things, 
and  so  we  find  his  Word  and  Spirit  sufficient  for  our  rule  and 
guide.  What  we  are  concerned  to  insist  upon  is,  (to  refer  again 
to  the  impressive  language  of  Dr.  Thornwell,)  that  the  means 
of  grace.  Scripture  itself  included,  are  all  so  many  ways  to  the 
Spirit — the  galleries  in  which  his  glory  shall  be  seen  and  his 
power  felt.  The  means  of  grace  are  not  laws  of  grace.  The 
Holy  Ghost  is  a  Person,  and  we  stand  in  need  of  his  personal 
interposition  and  personal  direction.  And  this  is  promised  to  us 
in  the  Scriptures.  The  Word  is  not  the  limit  either  of  his  power 
or  of  his  teaching.  Let  fanatics  on  the  one  hand  abuse  the  Scrip- 
ture doctrine  of  the  Spirit's  guidance,  and  let  rationalists  on  the 
other  decry  it — the  one  weighs  no  more  with  us  than  the  other. 
Be  it  ours  to  walk  in  the  safe  middle  revealed  to  us  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  argument  from  abuse  never  is  legitimate;  but  it  is  as 
applicable  to  the  guidance  of  the  Word  as  it  is  to  that  of  the 
Spirit.  Fanatics  and  imposters  wrest  the  inspired  Scriptures  to 
their  own  deluding,  and  that  of  others.  Fanatical  excesses  of 
all  kinds  are  dangerous  and  dreadful.  Under  the  cloak  of  the 
fanatic,  Satan  himself  is  transformed  into  an  angel  of  lights 
Yet  the  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure.  The  seal  of  the  Spirit 
is  no  vain  delusion,  though  thousands  be  deceived  by  the  coun- 
terfeit stamp.  Let  every  man  look  well  to  his  own  heart.  (See 
Thornwell's  Collected  Writings,  Vol.  IL,  pp.  362,  363). 

But  let  it  now  be  particularly  observed,  that  the  admission 
made  by  our  friend  as  to  the  Spirit's  directly  putting  the  soul 
into  a  condition  to  receive  and  apply  to  concrete  and  specific 
cases  the  general  directions  of  the  Word,  is  precisely  what  the 
Confession  of  Faith  appends  as  a  qualifying  clause  to  its  state- 
ment touching  the  sufficiency  of  the  Word  as  our  rule  of  faith 
and  practice.  "Nevertheless,"  says  that  symbol,  "we  acknow- 
ledge the  inward  illumination  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  saving  understanding  of  such  things  as  are  revealed' 
in  the  Word."  Although  the  Word  is  our  rule,  no  man  can 
savingly  understand  it  except  by  the  Spirit's  directly^  that  isy 
without  use  of  means,  operating  on  his  soul  to  illuminate  it. 
Things  are  revealed  to  us  in  the  Word,  but  might  as  well  not  be 
VOL.  XXIII.,  NO.  1. — 10. 
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revealed  there,  unless  there  be  a  direct  operation  of  the  Spirit  on 
the  souls  of  its  readers;  this  we  are  all  to  acknowledge.  Accord- 
ingly, effectual  calling  is,  in  the  same  symbol,  said  to  be  by  the  Word 
and  Spirit ;  sanctification  is  also  described  as  by  the  Word  and, 
Spirit;  and  saving  faith  is  said  to  be  ordinarily  wrought  by  the 
ministry  of  the  Word  through  the  Spirit.  And  Christ  is  said,  in 
the  Larger  Catechism,  to  perform  the  office  of  a  prophet  "in  his 
revealing  to  his  Church  in  all  ages  by  his  Spirit  and  Word,  in 
divers  ways  of  administration,  the  whole  will  of  God  in  all 
things  concerning  their  edification  and  salvation."  Thus  every 
where,  in  our  symbols,  it  is  the  Word  and  Spirit  which  are  held 
up  together,  and  yet  apart.  It  is  not  the  Spirit  through  the 
Word — it  is  not  the  Spirit  by  the  Word  which  our  Standards 
refer  to,  but  it  is  the  Spirit  and  the  Word,  or  else  the  Word  and 
the  Spirit — not  as  though  the  instrument  is  the  equal  of  the 
agent,  but  as  though  the  agent  acts  sometimes  directly  and 
without  the  instrument ;  even  as  in  order  to  our  understanding 
the  Word  he  operates  directly  to  illuminate  our  souls,  and  even 
as  in  divers  ways  of  administration  is  revealed  to  the  Church  in 
all  ages  by  his  Spirit  and  by  his  Word  the  whole  will  of  God  in 
nil  things  which  concern  their  edification  and  salvation.  IIow 
could  the  Larger  Catechism  more  distinctly  than  in  these  terms 
set  forth  the  idea  that  the  Word  by  itself  does  not  compass 
the  whole  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  but  that  by  his  Spirit  and  by 
his  Word  Christ  continuously  teaches  his  Church  in  all  ages 
the  whole  will  of  God  respecting  all  things?  And,  then,  as  to 
the  Shorter  Catechism,  what  does  it  mean  by  saying  that 
*' Christ  exercises  the  office  of  a  prophet  in  revealing  to  us  by  his 
AVord  and  Spirit  the  Will  of  God  for  our  salvation?"  If  the 
will  of  God  is  revealed  to  us  only  by  the  AVord,  what  for  is  it 
added  so  distinctly  that  Christ  reveals  to  us  by  the  Spirit  the  will 
of  God  for  our  salvation  ? 

Now  were  there  time  and  space,  it  would  be  proper  and  perhaps 
not  very  difficult  to  disprove  Dr.  Porter's  allegation,  that  the 
weight  of  the  Reformed  and  the  Puritan  testimony  is  against 
the  doctrine  of  immediate  teachings  by  the  Spirit.  But  it  is  time 
perhaps  that  both  our  friend  and  his  reviewer  should  drop  all 
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human  authorities  and  come  to  the  main  question,  What  does  the 
Word,  which  is  the  only  and  sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
teach  about  the  Spirit  ?  Is  it  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  that  the 
Spirit  never  communicates  directly  with  the  sgul  of  man,  but 
only  through  the  Scriptures?  On  the  contrary,  it  asserts  that 
he  comes  to  the  sinner  dead  in  sin  and  unable  to  hear  the  Word 
at  all,  and  directly  communicates  to  him  life  and  light — in  certain 
cases  as  of  infants,  idiots,  and  the  insane  not  making,  so  far  as 
we  know,  any  use  whatever  of  the  Word.  It  says  that  he  com- 
municates charismata  for  his  own  service  directly  to  men ;  for,  all 
these  various  gifts,  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  are  wrought 
in  us  by  "one  and  the  self-same  Spirit  dividing  to  every  man 
severally  as  he  will."  It  says  that  he  witnesses  to  the  believer 
his  being  a  child  of  God.  It  says  the  sons  of  God  are  all  led  by 
the  Spirit  of  God.  It  says  (by  the  mouth  of  our  Lord  himself), 
*'when  he  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come,  he  will  guide  you  into  all 
truth,"  and  "he  shall  take  of  mine  and  shall  show  them  unto 
you."  Here,  then,  is  the  Word,  our  perfect  rule  of  faith,  telling 
how  in  certain  cases  its  Divine  Author  surpasses  its  limits,  does 
for  sinners  directly  what  itself  cannot  do  at  all,  communicates 
gifts  to  his  servants  and  light  to  his  followers  in  a  way  itself 
cannot  attain,  guides  them  into  all  truth,  and  reveals  to  them 
things  which,  with  the  Word  in  their  ears  and  before  their  eyes, 
they  have  not  perceived  nor  understood.  And  thus  we  are 
taught  in  the  Word  itself  that  the  Spirit  operates  directly  as 
well  as  through  the  Scriptures  on  the  soul  of  man,  so  that  our 
guiding  is  hy  the  Spirit  and  the  Word.  And  now  what  will  our 
brother  do  with  the  Scripture  for  this  confession  which  it  makes 
that  the  blessed  Revealer  is  not  shut  up  to  the  use  of  it  as  his 
means  of  operation  ?  He  cannot  call  the  Scripture  fanatical^ 
and  yet  for  these  same  declarations  which  it  makes  he  applies 
that  term  to  us. 

In  conclusion  of  this  observation:  The  sufficiency  of  Scrip- 
ture as  the  only  rule  of  our  faith  and  practice  is  a  favorite 
topic  with  the  reviewer,  and  his  classes  will  bear  him  witness 
how  much  he  delights  to  insist  on  this  grand  Protestant  prin- 
ciple.    Perhaps  on  no  point   of  his  official  instructions   is  he 
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accustomed  to  dwell  with  more  earnestness.  And  therefore 
Dr.  Porter  by  no  means  fairly  represents  the  reviewer's  po- 
sition, in  saying  that  he  affirms  '^  new  revelations."  Of  course 
the  very  last  thing  any  one  holding  the  reviewer's  idea  of  the 
Call  would  say  is,  that  it  is  a  "new  revelation."  Our  friend 
labors  hard  to  fasten  that  consequence  upon  the  reviewer's 
doctrine,  but  it  cannot  be  done.  The  term  revelation  of  course, 
whenever  it  is  strictly  applied,  refers  to  the  Word  of  God  alone, 
but  there  is  no  such  use  of  that  word  in  the  Scriptures  (however 
our  friend  may  seek  to  juggle  with  it)  as  shuts  out  the  idea  from 
God's  Word  of  the  direct  teachings  of  the  Spirit.  We  read 
that  "no  man  knows  the  Father  but  he  to  whom  the  Son  will 
reveal  him;"  and  that  if  in  anything  we  who  believe  are  other- 
wise minded  than  the  perfect  are,  "God  shall  reveal  even  this"^ 
unto  us.  Such  passages,  and  they  are  many,  suggest  the  idea 
of  the  teachings  of  the  Spirit  where  the  Word  may  have  failed 
to  be  rightly  apprehended,  or  may  not  have  given  positive  and 
specific  directions.  We  read  of  God's  hiding  things  from  the 
wise  and  prudent  (although  they  did  possess  and  consult  the 
written  Word)  and  revealing  the  same  to  babes  who  can  not  be 
instructed  by  the  Word.  We  read  of  things  being  taught  in  demon- 
stration of  the  Spirit — of  things  the  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  the  ear 
heard  (although  the  province  of  the  Word  is,  to  appeal  to  those 
faculties),  but  "God  hath  revealed  them  to  us  by  the  Spirit," 
which  Spirit  "we  have  received,  that  we  might  know  the  things 
which  are  which  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God."  Such  is  the 
Bible  use  of  the  terms  "revealed"  and  "revelation,"  and  Dr. 
Porter  cannot  produce  any  passages  which  warrant  his  peculiar 
use  of  these  terms.  The  question  in  debate  was,  whether  the 
Spirit  ever  communicates  directly  with  the  soul.  The  reviewer 
maintained  that  he  does,  and  his  friend  then  endeavors  to  throw 
odium  on  that  position  by  charging  that  he  holds  to  "new  reve- 
lations," which  in  the  reviewer's  apprehension  are  a  very  differ- 
ent affair.  With  our  Confession,  we  reject  all  "new  revelations' 
of  the  Spirit,"  but  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  his  illumination 
and  guidance.  With  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge  we  hold  that  the  Spirit's 
illumination  conveys  to  the  understanding  no  new  truth  that  is- 
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general,  while  he  does  guide  and  teach  us  in  all  practical  mat- 
ters as  to  our  own  particular  duty.  And  this  guidance  of  the 
Spirit  is  far  safer  than  that  of  our  own  reason  applying  the 
Word. 

5.  Let  the  state  of  the  question  be  now  fairly  considered.  Dr. 
Porter  began  the  discussion  by  alleging,  that  "in  whatever  way 
such  a  call  [to  the  ministry]  may  be  described,  whether  as  a  con- 
viction of  duty,  the  testimony  of  the  man's  consciousness,  etc., 
,  .  .  if  it  is  referred  to  a  direct  and  special  agency  of  the  Spirit, 
it  affirms  a  revelation,"  and  that  "the  idea  that  this  call  is  a 
direct  and  immediate  conviction  or  suggestion  .  .  .  not  referable 
to  the  ordinary  influences  of  the  Spirit  through  the  rational  fa- 
culties of  the  soul  and  through  the  use  of  ordinary  means,  brings 
it  at  once  within  the  region  of  blind  human  fancy  and  imagi- 
nation, and  of  Satanic  influence."  [See  pp.  79,  80,  82.]  And  he 
proceeded  to  declare  that  Drs.  Breckinridge  and  Thornwell  held 
such  a  doctrine.  Now  it  is  not  probable,  whatever  inferences  we 
might  draw  from  his  expressed  views,  that  Dr.  Thornwell  had 
before  his  mind  the  question,  whether  the  call  is  mediate  through 
the  truth  of  the  Word,  or  immediate  in  the  sense  of  not  being 
through  that  truth.  What  he  certainly  did  affirm  directly  was 
the  exclusion  of  all  human  agency  external  to  the  man  himself 
as  the  necessary  medium  of  the  Spirit's  call,  although  perhaps 
he  also  implied  that  the  call  is  so  far  direct  and  immediate  as  not 
to  be  given  through  the  medium  of  the  Word.  These  represen- 
tations of  his  position  will  be  found  to  have  been  made  in  the 
Remarks  on  Dr.  Porter's  article,  pp.  314  and  324.  But  now  Dr. 
Porter  (see  p.  133)  says  definitely  that  he  understood  Dr.  Thorn- 
well as  affirming  that  the  call  is  direct  and  immediate  in  the 
fiense  of  its  being  without  the  use  of  the  ordinary  means,  and 
accordingly  in  this  view  especially,  he  applies  to  it  such  terms  as 
"fanatical  and  dangerous."  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  he 
is  led  to  maintain  that  the  Spirit  never  does  directly  instruct 
men,  bmt  always  and  only  through,  the  medium  of  the  Word. 
Perhaps  there  should  be  expressed  here  some  qualification  of  the 
statement  that  this  is  what  he  maintains,  because  it  does  not 
86em  perfectly  certain  what  was  the  precise  ground  he  occupied. 
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On  pp.  98  and  99  of  the  foregoing  article,  as  well  as  on  pp.  84, 
85,  of  the  first  one,  he  seems  to  allow  that  the  Spirit  does  com- 
municate with  men  otherwise  than  through  the  written  Word,  so 
that  he  makes  it  easy  to  reply  to  his  condemnation  of  the  belief 
of  fanatics  in  "suggestions,  monitions,  voices,  and  revelations  of 
the  Spirit,"  that  he  himself  says  that  ''the  heavens  above  and 
the  overarching  firmament"  may  be  used  by  the  Spirit  as  an 
^'instrument  to  convince  us  of  our  duty,"  and  that  the  winds 
may  bear  us  his  instructions,  and  also  the  stars,  also  thunder- 
bolts and  earthquakes,  as  well  as  a  mother's  voice  or  as  human 
tears  and  sighs.  (See  first  article,  p.  85). 

But  probably  this  precise  point  of  the  use  of  the  Word  by  the 
Spirit  in  his  calling  men  into  the  ministry  has  been  sufficiently 
considered  in  the  preceding  Observation.  It  is  proposed  now  to 
drop  all  further  question  of  the  place  of  the  Word  in  the  matter 
of  the  Call  to  preach,  that  the  discussion  may  be  narrowed  down 
to  what  Dr.  Thornwell  did  certainly  affirm,  viz.,  that  men  are 
called  to  the  ministry  by  a  direct  vocation  of  the  Spirit,  which  is 
not  mediated  through  any  mere  human  agency.  And  now  upon 
this  point,  how  stands  the  debate  between  the  reviewer  and  his 
friend  ?  The  former  affirms  a  direct  call  frqm  God,  inasmuch  as 
the  individual  has  a  conviction  of  conscience  produced  by  the 
direct  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  latter  maintains  that  the 
conviction  of  conscience  is  but  indirectly  the  call  of  God,  being 
inferentially  deduced  from  the  conscious  possession  of  suitable 
gifts  and  from  the  judgment  of  the  Church. 

It  was  said  by  Drs.  Breckinridge  and  Thornwell  that  the  va- 
lidity of  the  call  was  evinced  by  the  testimony  of  conscience, 
and  of  the  Church.  They  represented  the  conviction  of  duty 
as  an  element  in  the  evidence  of  a  true  vocation,  for  the^  were 
aHve  to  the  danger  of  fanatical  pretensions  and  were  perfectly 
sensible  of  the  Church's  title  to  judge  for  herself  all  professed 
messengers  from  God.  But  possibly  it  might  be  said  in  greater 
strictness  of  speech,  that  the  conviction  of  conscience  is  not 
so  much  an  evidence  of  God's  call,  as  his  call  itself.  The 
thing  to  be  evidenced  is  God's  will  that  this  man  shall  go 
and  preach,   and    the  conviction  of  conscience  that  he  ought 
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to   preach,  is    to    that  man  presumptively  God's  call   to  him. 
This  conviction  is  the  direct  call — it  is  not  mediated  through  any    . 
one  else.     And  it  is  presumptively  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Now  comes  the  second  expression  of  God's  will — the  testimony 
of  the  Christian  people      Strictly  speaking,  perhaps  this  also  is 
not  an  evidence  of  the  call,  but  an  element  of  the  call  itself.     It 
is  the  expression  of  God's  will  through  the  uttered  judgment  of 
his  people.     This  is  the  first  element  in  the  indirect  call — that  is, 
the   call   as   mediated    through   others  than   the  man   himself. 
Thirdly,  there  is  the  testimony  of  a  court.     This  is  the  third 
element  in  the  call,  or  the  second  in  the  indirect  call — the  ex- 
pression of  God's  will  through  one  of  the  courts  of  his  house. 
The  call  is  now  completed,  consisting  of  the  direct  element  of 
the  man's  conscientious  convictions  and  the  indirect  elements  of 
the  judgment  of  the  people  and  of  a  church-court.     God's  will  is 
now  fully  expressed  according  to  the  belief  of  these  parties  enti- 
tled to  judge  of  it,  and  the  duty  of  the  individual  is  thus  clearly 
ascertained   to   their  satisfaction.     The  status  qucestionis   may 
therefore  be  put  thus: 

1.  The  thing  to  be  proved.,  viz.,  God's  will  that  this  particular 
man  should  preach — in  other  words,  this  particular  man's  duty 
to  preach. 

2.  The  proof — God's  call,  which  consists  of,  first,  a  conviction 
of  conscience,  God's  dii-ect  call  to  the  man ;  and,  secondly,  the 
two-fold  judgment  of  the  Church,  God's  indirect  call. 

According  to  this  statement  of  the  question  the  debate  is  re- 
duced to  this  point:  Whether  a  conviction  of  conscience  that 
one  should  preach  may  be  immediately  produced  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  or  must  always  be  mediately  virow^t  through  means  and 
instrumentalities.  And  now  having  dropped  the  entangling 
question  about  the  place  of  the  Word  in  this  matter,  which  per- 
haps may  be  considered  as  having  been  really  foreign  to  the 
question  and  as  having  served  only  to  embarrass  it,  the  discus- 
sion is  still  further  narrowed  to  this  single  point.  Whether  a  con- 
viction of  conscience  that  one  is  called  to  preach  may  be  imme- 
diately produced  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  without  the  intervention  of 
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human  instrumentalities.  The  reviewer  affirms  and  Dr.  Porter 
denies.  This  is  what  Drs.  Breckinridge  and  Thornwell.  af- 
firmed, and  perhaps  it  is  all  they  did  affirm  touching  this  matter, 
and  for  this,  interpreted  by  Dr.  Porter  as  a  denial  of  the  suf- 
ficiency of  the  Word,  he  assails  their  doctrine  as  fanatical  and 
dangerous.  And  he  maintains  that  gifts  and  the  Church's  ap- 
pointment constitute  the  Call  without  any  direct  operation  of 
the  Spirit  upon  the  individual's  own  niind.  (See  Revieiv  for  Janu- 
ary, 1872,  pp.  69,  70,  100,  101.) 

Let  the  reader  judge  now  between  these  conflicting  views.  Is 
it  indeed  true  that  the  Spirit  has  no  direct  hand  in  calling  men  into 
the  ministry,  but  that  any  man  may  assume  the  office  who  infers 
a  call  from  being  conscious  of  his  possessing  the  needful  gifts,  pro- 
vided the  Church's  opinion  of  him  is  also  favorable?  And  is  it  on 
the  other  hand  a  fanatical  doctrine  that  the  man  who  is  truly 
called  to  preach  must  and  will  feel  a  supernatural  conviction  of 
his  duty  wrought  by  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Is 
it  safe  to  say  that  an  individual,  upon  his  own  judgment  that  he 
has  the  necessary  gifts  may  venture  into  the  awful  ministry  as 
soon  as  the  Church  will  call  him,  but  fanatical  and  dangerous  to 
say  that  he  may  not  do  this  .without  a  call  directly  from  the 
Spirit  impressed  upon  his  heart?  Is  it  safe  to  say  that  the 
Church  can  discern  that  this  or  that  particular  person  ought  to 
be  in  the  ministry,  and  that  her  appointment  (with  his  possession 
of  the  gifts)  is  the  Call,  but  fanatical  and  dangerous  to  insist 
that,  along  with  the  Church's  call,  there  must  be  the  direct  vo- 
cation of  the  Spirit?  Has  the  Holy  Ghost  anything  directly  to 
do  with  the  Call  to  the  ministry,  or  has  he  not?  And  if  he  has, 
where  does  his  direct  agency  come  in  ?  If  it  is  fanatical  to 
hold  that  he  directly  teaches  the  man  his  duty  in  the  premises, 
must  it  not  be  fanatical  to  say  that  he  directly  teaches  the 
Church  her  duty  in  the  premises,  and  so  will  not  his  direct 
agency  in  the  work  of  thrusting  forth  laborers  into  the  Lord's 
vineyard  be  altogether  denied?  And  will  it  not  soon  come  to  this 
that  calculations  of  expediency  on  the  man's  part,  and  on  the 
Church's  part,  are  to  form  the  whole  ground-work  of  a  call  to 
the  gospel  ministry  ?     Now  if  this  be  not  a  low  semi-rationalistic 
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view  of  the  ministry,  and  be  not  calculated  to  fill  our  pulpits 
with  a  generation  of  men  not  called  of  God  to  the  work,  a  gene- 
ration of  time-servers  and  preachers  without  the  demonstration 
and  power  of  the  Spirit,  then  Church  History,  as  it  recounts  the 
workings  of  Formalism  and  Moderatism,  has  no  solemn  warnings 
for  us  or  those  who  may  come  after  us.  , 

6.  Our  brother  says  that  the  reviewer  confounds  conscience 
with  consciousness f  which  confubion  is  the  occasion  of  very  much 
of  the  diflRculty  that  has  arisen.  From  this  complaint,  one  would 
expect  to  find  a  clear  separation  betwixt  these  terms  made  by 
the  writers  who  preceded  the  reviewer  in  this  discussion,  and  es- 
pecially by  Dr.  Porter  himself.  Now  it  is  perfectly  certain  that 
neither  Dr.  Breckinridge  nor  Dr.  Thornwell  was  concerned  to 
distinguish  carefully  between  these  terms  in  relation  to  the  call, 
as  the  reader  may  easily  discover.  As  to  our  brother  himself,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  he  appears  to  have  in  most  places  ob- 
served such  a  distinction,  but  he  has  not  uniformly  done  so.  The 
reader  will  find  that  on  p.  79,  for  example,  {Review  for  January, 
1872),  *' conviction  of  duty,"  "testimony  of  consciousness," 
*' impression  fixed  on  the  conscience,"  seem  to  be  looked  upon  as 
Viirious  modes  of  expressing  one  idea.  The  question  therefore 
did  not  properly  turn  upon  any  difference  between  conscience  &nd 
consciousness,  but  between  the  directness  or  indirectness  of  the 
call.  If  it  were  said  that  the  Spirit  makes  "an  impression  on 
the  conscience,"  or  if  it  were  said  that  he  employs  "the  testi- 
mony of  consciousness,"  it  was  with  our  friend  the  same  fanati- 
cal idea,  so  long  .as  the  Spirit  was  said  to  act  directly,  and  not 
through  external  means.  Now,  however,  Dr.  Porter  insists  upon 
the  great  importance  of  distinguishing  between  these  terms. 
Admitting  that  the  Spirit  may  produce  a  certain  and  assured 
conviction  of  his  calling  one  to  preach,  our  brother  protests 
that  "if  this  fact  be  made  known  to  the  man's  consciousness, 
that  is  another  matter" — in  fact  a  new  "revelation."  (P.  115). 
And  this  explains  the  force  of  a  sentence  in  the  first  article  of 
our  friend  (p.  81),  where  it  is  said  "if  the  evidence  of  such  a 
call  to  his  own  consciousness  be  necessary  to  authorise  any  one 
to  undertake  the  work  of  the  ministry,  then  it  is  sufiicient  of 
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itself,  without  being  submitted  to  the  judgQient  of  the  Church. 
For  such  a  call  authenticates  itself."    The  writer  proceeds  to  say 
the  Church  could  not  sit  in  judgment  on  a  call  to  a  man's  con- 
sciousness, unless  she  were  furnished  with  like  extraordinary  tes- 
timony,  because  a  lower  cannot  authenticate  a  higher  testimony. 
The  idea  is,  that  if  a  man  should  plead  before  the  Church  that 
his  consciousness  tells  him  God  calls  him  to  preach,  she  must 
admit  him  to  the  ministry  without  question  as  one  extraordi- 
narily called  !    Indeed  !  But  may  not  the  man  be  lying? — and  has 
not  the  Church  the  right  and  duty  of  judging  for  herself  re- 
specting his  claims  ?     Or,  if  the  man  believes  honestly  that  his 
consciousness  tells  him  he  is  called,  is  it  therefore  certain  that 
his  belief  is  correct  ? — perhaps  he  may  only  be  in  the  position 
which  our  friend  wishes  to  put   the  reviewer  in,  viz.,  of  con- 
founding terms   which   differ !     Or,   suppose   that  the   man  is 
actually  conscious  of  a  call  to  preach,  is  it  proved  by  this  ex- 
perience of  his  that  it  is  God  who  utters  the  call?     The  man 
has  had  the  deepest  and  strongest  possible  impression  made  upon 
his  mind  that  God  calls  him  into  the  ministry — is  it  not  conceiv- 
able that  an  evil  spirit,  instead  of  the  good  Spirit  of  God,  is  the 
author  of  his  impressions?     Is   every  honest  fanatic  inspired, 
who  feels  that  consciousness  tells  him  that  he  is  inspired?     Is 
every  devotee  of  Satan  called  with  a  holy  calling,  whose  mind 
the  devil  fills  with  such  a  delusion  ?     Is  not  our  friend  con- 
founding  "consciousness"   with   an  inference  which  is  drawn 
from  a  deliverance  of  consciousness?*     It  is  precisely  because 
there  are  honest  as  well  as  dishonest  pretenders  to  special  reve- 
lations made  to  their  consciousness  that  the  Church  is  divinely 
authorised  to  judge  every  man's  pretentions  to  the  call  to  preach, 


*"Tho  facts  of  consciousness  are  to  be  considered  in  two  points  of  view; 
either  as  evidencing  their  own  ideal  or  phenomenal  existence,  or  as  evi- 
dencing the  objective  existence  of  something  else  beyond  them.  A  belief  in 
the  former  is  not  identical  with  a  belief  in  the  latter.  The  one  cannot,  the 
other  possibly  may  be  refused.  .  .  We  cannot  possibly  refuse  the  fact  of 
its  evidence  [that  of  consciousness]  as  given,  but  we  may  hesitate  to  admit 
that  beyond  itself  of  which  it  assures.  .  .  .  The  whole  phenomenon,  as 
given  in  consciousness,  may  be  admitted,  and  yet  its  inference  doubted.  .  .  . 
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and  to  refuse  many  such.  When  God  does  really  call  any  man 
to  preach,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  the  man  will  hear  the  call 
and  will  know  that  it  is  God  who  calls  him;  '*the  call  of  God 
never  fails  to  be  convincing," — so  said  Dr.  Thornwell,  and  truly; 
but  the  converse  of  the  statement  he  does  not  utter,  viz.,  that 
the  man  who  is  convinced  of  his  call  never  fails  to  be  one  called 
of  God. 

Touching  the  terms  conscience  iividi  cowscioMsness  therefore,  the 
confusion  is  with  our  brother,  who  identifies  a  deliverance  of  con- 
sciousness with  an  inference  from  that  deliverance  ?  And  now  it 
begips  to  appear  why  he  is  so  anxious  to  deny  that  the  believer  can 
be  conscious  of  the  Spirit's  operation  within  him.  The  Spirit  is  said 
in  Scripture  to  witness  to  the  believer,  and  there  can  hardly  be 
such  a  witnessiligand  the  believer  not  be  conscious  of  it.  Dr.  Porter 
is  evidently  afraid  to  admit  this,  because  he  fancies  that  he 
must  then  admit  what  any  fanatic  may  choose  to  declare  that  he 
is  conscious  of.  It  is  a  pity  such  a  ghost  as  this  should  scare 
him  from  accepting  the  positive  testimony  of  Scripture,  that  the 
Spirit  does  directly  communicate  with  the  children  of  God,  and 
that  they  do  know  that  it  is  he  who  speaks  to  their  hearts. 

And  here  there  is  a  mistatement  of  the  reviewer's  idea  (of 
course  not  designed  by  our  brother)  touching  the  evidential  re- 
lation which  a  conviction  of  conscience  sustains  to  the  call.  We 
are  represented  (see  foregoing  article,  pp.  94,  and  123,  124,)  as 
holding  that  the  conviction  of  conscience  is  one  of  the  evidences^ 
of  a  man's  having  the  consciousness  that  he  is  called  to  preach — 
that  the  consciousness  of  the  call  is  first,  and  the  conviction  of 
conscience  second^that  the  man  knows  first  that  he  is  called, 
and  then  conscience  comes  in  and  tells  him  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
obey  the  call. 

Consciousness  is  only  a  phenomenon;  the  contrast  between  the  subject  and 
the  object  may  be  only  apparent,  not  real;  the  object  given  as  an  external 
reality  may  only  be  a  mental  representation,  which  the  mind  is,  by  an  un- 
known law,  determined  unconsciously  to  produce  and  to  mistake  for  some- 
thing different  from  itself;  all  this  may  be  said  and  believed  without  self- 
contradiction — nay  all  this  has,  by  the  immense  majority  of  modern  phi- 
losophers, been  actually  said  and  believed."  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Meta- 
*  physics,  Lecture  XV. 
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Now,  let  it  be  clearly  understood,  what  the  thing  is  which  is 
to  be  proved,  viz.,  that  it  is  God's  will  this  man  should  preach 
the  gospel.  The  thing  to  be  proved  is,  not  the  consciousness  of 
the  man  that  he  is  called,  but  what  God  wills  respecting  him — 
and,  of  this  will  of  God,  the  direct  proof  is,  that  the  man  is  con- 
scious that  God  calls  him  to  preach.  Now  this  is  substantially 
the  same  as  to  say  that  the  conviction  of  conscience  proves  that 
it  is  God's  will  that  he  should  preach.  For  to  say  that  I  have  a 
conviction  of  a  call,  and  to  say  that  I  have  a  consciousness  of  a 
conviction  of  a  call  are  one  and  the  same  thing;  just  as,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  to  say  that  I  know,  and  to  say  that 
I  know  that  I  know,  are  one  and  the  same.  The  conviction 
of  conscience  therefore  is  not  a  proof  of  the  consciousness  of  a 
call,  but  the  conscious  conviction  of  conscience  is  the  call 
itself  directly  from  God  to  the  man.  And  to  hold  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  call  is  mediated  through  a  conviction  of  con- 
science does  not  make  the  call  mediate^  for  the  conscience  is  part 
of  the  man  himself.  But  if  a  demand  is  made  for  a  stricter  phi- 
losophical accuracy,  and  the  distinction  is  pressed  between  a 
conviction  and  a  consciousness  of  that  conviction,  then  the  case 
will  stand  thus:  Not  that  the  conviction  of  a  call  proves  the 
consciousness  of  the  call — that  is  nonsense;  but  that  conscious- 
ness witnesses  the  existence  of  the  conviction,  and  this  conviction 
is  the  direct  call. 

7.  Dr.  Porter  considers  it  a  very  good'  argument  against  the 
direct  call  of  the  Spirit  that  its  authority  must  be  such  as  that 
no  church  or  church-court  could  presume  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
it,  since  a  lower  authority  never  can  authenticate  a  higher.  But 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  every  man  who  is  conscious 
of  having  received  the  needful  gifts  has  thereby  obtained  indi- 
rectly a  call  to  the  ministry,  which  he  is  bound  to  obey  or  incur 
dreadful  guilt.  (See  the  first  article,  pp.  100,  101).  Thus  he 
holds  to  an  indirect  call  of  the  Spirit,  mediated  through  an  in- 
ference from  a  fact  of  which  the  individual  is  conscious.  Here 
therefore  is  an  indirect  call  which  is  fully  authoritative,  because 
it  is  the  call  of  the  Spirit,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  why  Dr.  Porter 
should  not  insist  upon  every  such  individual  man's  taking  on* 
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himself  the  honor  of  the  ministry  without  any  regard  whatever 
to  the  Church's  sanction.  The  Spirit  has  called  him — indirectly 
it  is  true,  yet  distinctly  and  positively.  The  authority  of  this  in- 
direct call  is  as  full  and  complete  as  that  of  the  directest  call  can 
possibly  be.  Such  a  call,  therefore,  Dr.  Porter  should  say,  must 
authenticate  itself.  There  can  be  no  need  of  submitting  it  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Church,  and  every  man  accordingly  maybe 
sole  judge  of  his  own  title  to  the  piinisterial  office.  Such  is  the 
sweep  of  Dr.  Porter's  logic  as  it  bears  upon  his  own  views  of  the 
call — it  sanctions  the  pretensions  of  the  wildest  fanatic  who  ever 
raved.  His  indirect  call  of  the  Spirit  through  gifts,  is  as  real 
and  authoritative  as  our  direct  call  of  the  Spirit.  It  can  with 
no  more  propriety  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  any  inferior 
authority.  Thus  the  argument  forged  by  him  against  our  po- 
sition, if  it  has  any  force,  must  operate  to  destroy  his  own 
theory. 

8.  In  his  Reply  to  the  Remarks,  Dr.  Porter  seems  unwilling  to 
admit  that  he  had  directly  charged  Dr.  Thornwell  with  the  theory 
which  he  condemned  as  dangerous  and  fanatical.  He  is  entitled 
of  course  to  say  in  what  sense  he  designed  to  be  understood. 
Had  this  sufficed  him,  it  would  have  been  proper  to  say  no  more 
on  that  point.  But  he  proceeds  with  an  endeavour  to  demonstrate 
that  what  Dr.  Thornwell  Said  is  really  too  dark  to  be  understood, 
and  to  assert  that  the  reviewer  and  his  correspondent  give  in- 
congruous expositions  of  Dr.  Thornwell's  language,  so  that  it  is 
plainly  exhibited  as  obscure  and  confused.  That  there  is  no 
incongruity  in  these  expositions,  and  that  the  thing  expounded 
is  not  a  confused  statement,  will  both  appear  to  the  reader,  who 
will  examine  what  is  quoted  from  Dr.  Thornwell  on  pp.  293,  294, 
of  the  Remarks.  It  will  be  there,  discovered,  that  the  reviewer 
and  his  correspondent  were  both  of  them  warranted  in  the  expo- 
sitions which  our  brother  says  are  incongruous.  Dr.  Thornwell 
there  himself  makes  the  comparison  of  the  call  in  one  aspect  of 
it,  that  is,  in  its  mighty^  invincible  power,  to  the  Spirit's  drawing 
a  sinner  to  Christ ;  but,  in  another  aspect  of  it,  that  is,  in  its 
direct  and  iupernatural  certainty  and  force,  to  the  Spirit's  wit- 
ness with  the  believer  that  he  is  a  child  of  God.  *   Here,  then, 
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are  the  two  statements  which  our  brother  calls  "incongruous  ex- 
positions" of  Dr.  Thornwell's  meaning,  but  unfortunately  for 
our  brother,  they  are  both  Dr.  Thornwell's  own  statements.  It 
is  in  vain  our  brother  endeavors  to  show  that  the  theory  of  Dr. 
Thornwell  is  dark  and  incomprehensible,  just  as  belabored  in, 
vain  to  prove  that  it  is  fanatical  and  dangerous. 

Dr.  Porter  pleads  Dr.  Thornwell's  statement  in  the  unpublished 
letter  that  his  "friends  sometimes  charged  him  with  a  spice  of 
fanaticism,"  as  excusing  him  "if  his  article  either  expressly  or 
impliedly  made  such  a  charge."  When  it  is  considered  that  this 
charge,  whether  expressly  or  implicitly  made,  was  in  the  strong- 
est terms,  and  to  the  widest  extent,  and  in  the  most  public  man- 
ner, this  plea,  from  what  might  be  said  privately  and  face  to  face 
to  Dr.  Thornwell  himself,  will  hardly  be  accepted.  But  what  signi- 
fies any  such  {?owc?iYi(?wa?  statement?  Why  not  either  a  complete  de- 
nial, or  a  complete  acknowledgment  in  the  premises?  Indeed,  to 
say  no  more  about  the  bearing  of  the  first  article,  what  is  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  whole  of  the  second  ?  What  signify  particularly  all 
the  extracts  from  Owen  and  from  Edwards  about  enthusiasts  and 
fanatics,  if  they  do  not  signify  that  the  theory  which  Dr.  Porter 
opposes — Dr.  Thornwell's  theory — tends  that  way  ?  We  say 
"Dr.  Thornwell's  theory,"  for  the  reviewer  brought  forward  no 
theory  of  his  own.  If  he  said  any  thing  different  from  the  doc- 
trine he  undertook  to  defend,  it  would  have  been  easy  of  course 
for  Dr.  Porter  to  point  it  out.  But  probably  nothing  could  be 
signalised  as  added  by  the  reviewer;  for  whatever  things  our 
brother  would  point  out  in  the  Remarks  as  extreme,  he  would 
doubtless  acknowledge  are  all  held  forth  by  Dr.  Thornwell  in 
that  "Discourse  on  the  Personality  of  the  Spirit,"  which  Dr. 
Porter  read  "with  delight,  admiration,  wonder,  and  some 
doubts,"  but  which  he  passes  over  in  the  fewest  possible  words. 
One  satisfaction  the  reviewer  certainly  has,  touching  his  defence 
of  Dr.  Thornwell's  theory,  and  that  is,  that  whereas  his  friend 
began  with  expressions  which  seemed  to  be  very  confident  ones 
concerning  the  bad  character  of  the  theory  in  question,  he  is  now 
ready  to  profess  that  he  always  doubted  as  to  the  real  meaning 
of  it,  and  doubts  now  more  than  ever. 
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9.  Numerous  cases  where  our  brother  differs  with  us  have  been 
passed  over  without  notice  in  this  rejoinder.     It  will  be  seen,  for 
example,  that  we  give   different  representations  of  what  Owen 
and  other  eminent  authorities  have  held  on  the  question  under 
debate.     It  has  not  appeared  worth  while  to  saj  any  thing  more 
as  to  tbe  opinions  really  held  by  these  great  men:  first,  because 
any  reader  who  desires  can  generally  get  access  for  himself  to 
these  works,  and  so  can  compare  our  opposing  statements;  and, 
secondly,  because  after  all  it  is  not  a  question  of  human  authori- 
ties,   but  of  the   divine   testimony.     Still   further,   it   will  be 
noticed  that  Dr.  Porter  construes  the  history  of  Calvin,  Knox, 
and   Ilaliburton,  very  differently  from  the  reviewer.     Let  the 
reader  compare  the  contradictory  representations  for  himself.    It 
is  deemed   necessary   to  make  but  one  point  relative  to  both 
Calvin   and  Knox.     Our  brother  regards  it  as  incredible  that 
either  of  them  should  have  been  conscious  of  the  direct  call  of 
the  Spirit  without  immediately  obeying  it,  or  that  Calvin,  after 
obeying  the   call  and   preaching  publicly  in  Paris  for  a  time, 
should  shrink  from  the  work  and  wish  to  retire.     He  "cannot 
think  this  of  John   Calvin."     Similarly  he  asks:  "Who  can 
believe"  the  like  of  John  Knox?     Now  we  profoundly  venerate 
both  these  Reformers  ;  but  we  find  no  difl&culty  in  believing  them 
to  have  been   men  and  not  gods.     The  hesitancy  felt  by  Jonah, 
and  Jeremiah,  and  Moses,  might  be  felt  by  Calvin  or  Knox.     Dr. 
Thornwell  said  that  he  resisted  long  his  call  into  the  ministry. 
The  various   administrations  of  the  Spirit  may  be  in  different 
degrees  of  strength  in  the  case  of  different  men  and  perhaps  of 
the  same  man  at  different  periods.     We  make  also  one  point  as 
touching  the  case  of  each  of  these  Reformers  by  itself.     Firsts 
as  to  Knox's  history :  Dr.   Porter  errs  in  saying  that  the  re- 
viewer denies  the  people's  right  to  call  whom  they  will — there  is 
no  point  clearer;  nor  does  the  reviewer  see  any  inconsistency 
between  the  Spirit's  dealing  directly  with  Knox's  conscience,  and 
yet  causing  the  final  appeal  which  shall  overcome  his  scruples  to 
be  in  connection  with  John  Rough's  sermon  on  the  people's  right 
to  call.     Secondly,  with  reference  to  Calvin  and  Du  Tillet:  Our 
brother  surelj  cannot  have  examined  himself  the  correspondence 
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or  he  could  not  speak  of  it  as  he  does.  In  the  very  letter  re- 
ferred to,  as  not  containing  "one  word"  from  Calvin  about  his 
consciousness  of  a  call,  etc.,  he  says :  "If  there  was  any  ground 
to  dispute  my  call,  I  believe  that  you  have  got  no  such  reasons  to 
impugn  my  ministry,  but  the  Lord  has  furnished  me  with  more 
firm  and  stable  ones  for  my  confirmation.  If  you  entertain  some 
doubt  about  that,  it  is  enough  for  me  that  it  is  quite  clear  to  my 
own  satisfaction.''  He  also  in  the  same  letter  begs  his  friend: 
"Allow  me  to  follow  the  rule  of  my  conscience^''  and  expressly 
refers  to  Jon(tiiS  case^  and  his  fear  of  the  Lord's  finding  him  out 
as  he  did  the  prophet.  There  is  a  previous  letter  of  the  same 
correspondence,  dated  July  10,  1538,  in  which  the  great  Gene- 
vese  says,  that  when  he  first  entered  on  the  work  at  Geneva,  he 
^^ discerned  the  calling  of  God  which  held"  him  ^^fast  hound," 
and  expresses  his  ''^assurance"  in  the  continued  ''^guidance  of 
the  Lord"  upon  which  he  felt  that  he  could  more  safely  rely,  than 
"upon  his  own  judgment."  Calvin  has  no  tincture  of  Ration- 
alism in  his  creed — he  does  not  lean  on  his  own  judgment  in  the 
things  of  God.  Neither  does  his  creed  smack  at  all  of  Popery, 
nor  yet  of  Independency — he  does  not  implicitly  rely  on  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Church.  But  it  is  to  the  Lord  he  chiefly  looks  for 
direction  in  reference  to  questions  of  duty — the  Lord  by  his 
Spirit  and  his  Word. 

10.  In  the  close  of  his  article,  and  indeed  in  the  very  last  sen- 
tence. Dr.  Porter  introduces  a  new  view  of  the  theory  opposed 
by  him,  declaring  it  to  be  "deeply  infected  with  the  virus  of  the 
prelatical,  sacerdotal  and  apostolical-succession  spirit."  This  is 
a  most  unexpected  and  extraordinary  utterance.  Hitherto  our 
condemnation  has  been  that  of  t\iQ  fanatics  and  mi/ntics — now  as 
our  brother  is  about  to  lay  down  his  pen  he  launches  this  new 
thunderbolt !  The  first  impression  made  by  this  charge  was, 
that  our  friend  was  joking — and  the  next,  that  he  must  count 
fanaticism  and  mysticism  attributed  by  him  previously  to  the  re- 
viewer to  be  not  quite  so  bad  as  semi-rationalism — the  charge  we 
had  insinuated  against  his  theory;  and  must  therefore  intend  to 
throw  in  this  additional  accusation  against  our  doctrine  just  to 
be  even  with  us  !     Nor  has  the  most  careful  reflection  enabled  us 
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to  discern  any  serious  foundation  for  this  charge.  Surely  history 
does  not  exhibit,  if  we  have  rightly  learned  its  lessons,  any 
actual  alliance,  in  general,  of  fanatics  or  mystics  with  prelacy, 
sacerdotalism,  and  apostolical  succession.  Those  who  abounded 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  again  in  the  sixteenth  andj  seven- 
teenth centuries,  were,  generally,  enemies,  not  friends,*  of  the 
Papacy.  And  then  •  the  philosophy  of  the  case  would  seem 
equally  with  the  history  of  it  to  contradict  t)r.  Porter.  What 
is  the  favorite  and  leading  idea  of  prelacy  and  sacerdotalism  and 
apostolical  succession  ?  It  is  that  the  Church  has'a^deposit  of 
knowledge,  power,  and  grace,  in  her  hands,  with  authority  to  use 
and  administer  this  deposit  herself,  (see  Bannerman's  Church  of 
Christ,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  206-210);  but  the  Scripture  doctrine  is,  that 
Christ  is  the  administrator  no  less  than  the  founder  ]'of  his 
Church.  Accordingly  the  theory  defended  by  us  is,  that  the 
Head  of  the  Church  himself  calls  whom  he  will  into  the  min- 
istry. So  far  from  our  sympathising  with  apostolical  succession, 
the  idea  which  we  hold  forth  is,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  directly 
deals  with  the  individual  consciences  of  true  ministers,  and  that 
the  chief  ground  of  their  right  to  preach  is  not  any  external 
thing  whatsoever,  but  the  inward  and  supernatural  and  ditect  call 
of  the  Spirit.  We  exalt  the  spiritual;  but  prelacy  and  sacerdo- 
talism and  apostolical  succession  exalt  the  external.  And  Dr. 
Porter  himself  insists  that  the  call  comes /rom  the  Churchy  or  at 
least  through  the  Church,  and  not  directly  from  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Christ  did  directly  call  men  to  bear  rule  in  his  house  while  he 
was  on  the  earth,  but  now  in  his  absence  the  Church  calls  in  his 
stead,  and  not  the  Spirit!  In  the  matter  of  the  Call  then,  the 
Church,  and  not  the  Spirit,  is  the  Vicar  of  Christ !  Let  the 
reader  look  at  Bannerman's  Church  of  Christ,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  83-90, 
and  see  how  cosely  this  view  approximates  to  that  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  So  then  what  we,  in  this  discussion  with  our  brother, 
insist  upon,  is  the  Sinrit's  part,  and  what  he  insists  on  chiefly  is  the 
Church's  part.  The  reader  may  decide  whether  of  the  two  views 
is  the  more  consistent  with  "prelacy,  sacerdotalism,  and  apos- 
tolical succession." 

To  conclude:  All  which  the  two  v/riters,  who  havG  been  do 
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fended  in  this  review  asserted,  was  simply  that  every  true  minister 
is  called  of  God,  and  feels  more  or  less  confidently  assured  of  it, 
They  urged  that  men  cannot  make  ministers.  They  said  it  is  not 
safe  nor  right  to  persuade  all  who  seem  to  have  the  needful 
gifts  that  they  ought  to  preach;  and  they  said  that  no  man  may 
preach  unless  he  feels  God's  commission  certified  to  his  heart, 
What  they  insisted  on,  was  simply  that  the  called  will  feel  his 
call  with  a  more  or  less  deep  and  strong  assurance  wrought 
within  his  mind  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  held,  that  when  God 
calls,  the  called  man  will  hear  and  will  know  that  God  calls,  nor 
will  he  be  able  always  to  resist  the  call.  Upon  this  comes  our 
brother  and  avers  that  here  is  a  dangerous  and  fanatical  claim 
to  "new  revelations  of  the  Spirit,"  and  that  to  say  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  can  impress  upon  the  mind  a  conviction  of  duty, 
and  the  man  be  conscious  that  the  Spirit  does  call  him  is  of  the 
Evil  One  himself!  The  call  to  preach  is  not  from  God  directly 
or  immediately,  nor  is  it  individual  and  specific,  but  it  comes 
always  through  the  Church,  and  is  for  every  man  who  has  the 
needful  gifts  and  qualifications!  Let  the  reader  judge  between 
these  conflicting  theories,  and  especially  let  him  revert  to  the 
two  passages  quoted  from  Drs.  Breckinridge  and  Thornwell  as 
the  foundation  of  the  serious  charges  made  against  their  theory- 
let  him  revert  to  those  passages  now,  after  this  long  discussion, 
and  say  if  they  really  do  contain  anything  that  is  very  bad  or 
very  dangerous. 

For  ourselves,  we  are  profoundly  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  their  theory  of  the  call  is  not  only  true,  but  very  important 
to  be  urged  at  the  present  time.  We  are  just  now  in-  far  more 
danger  of  the  rationalistic  than  of  the  fanatical  extreme.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Spirit  is  far  more  hateful  to  this  worldly  age  than 
even  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  The  tendency  of  our  times 
sets  more  strongly  towards  a  cold  materialism  than  towards  even 
the  pseudo-spiritual — certainly  with  thoughtful  and  leading 
minds.  There  is  too  much  tendency  with  many  to  persuade  men 
into  the  ministry,  as  an  affair  of  mere  human  calculation  and  ex- 
pediency. Perhaps  with  some  of  the  persuaded  there  may  be  a 
disposition  in  these  times  of  pecuniary  pressure  amongst  us  to 
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seek  the  ministry  for  a  livelihood.  There  is  too'  great  eagerness 
with  many  to  usher  all  who  have  gifts — sometimes  alas !  in  very 
moderate  quantity— into  the  service  of  the  Church.  We  do  want 
more,  yes,  many  more  ministers,  but  we  want  none  whom  the 
Church  shall  herself  make.  It  is  not  the  call  of  the  Church,  it  is 
not  the  possession  of  any  natural  gifts  which  ought  to  move  any 
man  to  engage  in  this  work,  but  the  call  directly  from  the  Spirit. 
It  is  men  whom  the  Lord  himself  sends  that  we  want  to  see  run- 
ning with  his  message  to  dying  sinners.  It  is  the  Lord  himself 
we  desire  to  have  thrust  forth  the  laborers  into  his  harresti 
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Present  Issues;  o?',  Facts  Observable  m  the  Consciousness  of  the 
Age.  By  Kev.  Robert  AVitiiers  Memminger,  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  Diocess  of  South  Carolina,  U.  S.,  Author 
of  What  IS  Religion P  Philadelphia:  Claxton,  Remsen  & 
Haffelfinger.     1873. 

f 

V 

The  introduction  to  this  book  we  read  with  great  interest,  and 
were  prepared  for  something  better,  but  have  been  disappointed. 
The  vestibule  is  bigger  than  the  building.  The  book  contains 
some  excellent  things,  but  its  distinctive  views  are  crude,  superficial 
and  erroneous.  In  the  chapter  entitled  "Universalism  and  Cal- 
vinism," the  author  affirms  that  "  Universalism  is  the  natural 
result  of  Calvinism,"  on  this.rftliculous  ground:  Calvinism  rep- 
resents God  as  fulfiUing  his  purposes,  Universalism  does  the 
same;  therefore,  the  latter  is  the  "natural  result"  of  the 
former !  For  the  same  reason,  every  theological  system,  save 
Pelagianism,  may  claim  to  be  the  offspring  of  Calvinism.  The 
Monoistic  principle,  he  contends,  conducts  to  Pantheism.  The 
Divine  supremacy  over  the  realm  of  mind  is  inadmissible,  else 
the  mind  of  man  is  no  other  than  the  mind  of  God,  and  Panthe- 
ism absorbs  the  whole.  *'In  God  we  live'  and  move  and  have 
our  being  " — according  to  him,  is  false;  for,  thus,  there  could  be 
no  "we."  It  is  not  /that  will  and  act,  if  God  works  within  me 
both  to  will  and  do.  Because  the  Divine  power  is  essential,  as 
the  substratum,  to  every  thought;  because  (as  the  old  philoso- 
phers and  theologians  expressed  it)  the  Divine  Concursus  is  ne- 
cessary lo  every  exercise  of  the  mind ;  therefore,  according  to 
this  author,  human  personality,  agency  and  responsibility  cannot 
exist.  If  the  mind  of  man  be  not  independent,  it  cannot  bo 
free;  nay,  it  cannot  be.  Independence  or  annihilation  is  the 
only  alternative.  He  does  not  see  that  necessity  and  liberty  are 
perfectly  compatible ;  that  Calvinism  embraces  the  concurrence 
of  the  Divine  and  human  agency,  the  sovereignty  of  God  with 
the  freedom  of  man  ;  that  the  orbit  in  which  the  mind  revolves 
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is  not  impaired  or  contracted,  is  none  the  less  perfect  and  com- 
plete, because  constantly  influenced  by  that  Central  Sun  that 
"lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world;"  nay,  is  perfect 
and  complete  only  on  that  account.  lie  does  not  see  how  God 
can  have  so  much  power,  as  to  constitute  a  creature  free,  and 
regulate  and  control  its  freedom,  without  damaging  and  destroy- 
ing his  own  workmanship  ! 

He  dares  to  utter  the  impious  sentiments  of  the  boldest  Pe- 
lagianism,  which  he  considers  the  only  refuge  from  the  jaws  of 
Universalism :  "Man  is  a  free  agent,  endowed  with  a  free  will, 
which  can  set  itself  up  in  opposition  to  God,  and  can  resist  even 
him,  and  successfully,  so  far  as  concerns  its  control.  God  can 
control  the  person,  he  cannot  control  the  will;  he  can  hold  him 
in  subjection  to  his  power,  but  he  cannot  bring  the  will  to  vol- 
untary subjection  under  him."  "  God  has  done,  and  is  doing,  all 
that  can  be  done,  in  order  to  secure  the  salvation  of  all  men ;  but 
it  cannot  be,  because  man  will  not."  "From  various  causes,  it 
happens  that  men  will  not  let  God  save  them."  "According  to 
our  statement  of  the  doctrine,  God  would,  if  he  could,  save  all; 
but  he  cannot;  therefore  he  saves  all  he  can.  He  saves  as  many 
as  he  can;  he  damns  as  few  as  he  can." 

All  this  is  directly  in  the  face  of  God's  own  Word:  "Who  hath 
resisted  his  will?"  "Who  maketh  thee  to  differ?"  "Hemaketh 
us  willing  in  the  day  of  his  power."  "Of  his  own  will  begat  he 
us  with  the  Word  of  truth."  "Born  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the 
will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God." 

According  to  this  writer, 

"Heaven  but  persuades:  Aimighty  Man  decrees  : 
Man  is  the  maker  of  immortal  fates.*' 

He  coolly  declares  that  "the  salvation  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  world  is  an  impossibility.  This  state  of  things  is  due  to 
man's  condition  as  a  free  agent."  If  so,  then  Free  Agency  is 
man's  greatest  foe.  He  is  the  slave,  the  helpless  victim  of  Free 
Agency.  And  if  Free  Grace  cannot  triumph  over  Free  Agency, 
then  Free  Agency  is  the  greatest  curse  that  was,  or  can  be,  in- 
flicted upon  man ! 
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Commentary/  on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle,  to  the  Hebreivs. 
By  William  S.  Plumer,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  Author  of  Studies  in 
the  Book  of  Psalms,  Commentary  on  PauVs  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  The  Law  of  God,  The  G-race  of  Christ,  The  Roch 
of  our  Salvation,  Vital  Godliness,  Jehovah  Jireh,  Earnest 
Hours,  etc.  New  York:  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Company. 
Pp.  559.     Royal  8vo. 

This,  which  is  the  last  publication  of  Dr.  Plumer,  is  of  the 
same  family  with  his  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms  and  The  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans.  They  do  not  belong  to  the  class  of  critical 
and  philological  expositions.  The  original  text  is  not  exhibited, 
nor  philological  disquisitions  indulged  in,  nor  are  the  Syriac, 
Ethiopic,  Arabic  and  Latin  versions,  and  the  Greek  and  Latin 
fathers  quoted  in  the  original,  as  is  done  in  commentaries  ad« 
dressed  to  scholars,  and,  sometimes,  for  parade  merely  of  learn- 
ing. All  is  written  in  plain  English,  so  that  no  unlearned  reader 
is  repelled  by  the  bristling  words  in  other  than  his  native  tongue, 
which  works,  meant  for  the  eye  of  the  scholar  alone,  are  wont 
to  contain.  For  the  great  class  of  pious  readers,  these  books  are 
all  the  more  useful  for  this,  and  are  profitable,  like  the  sacred  books 
which  they  are  meant  to  illustrate,  "for  doctrine,  for  reproof, 
for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of 
God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works." 
They  abound  in  apt  quotations  from  the  best  commentators  that 
have  preceded  him,  wrought  skillfully,  with  due  acknowledg- 
ment, into  the  current  of  his  own  exposition,  and  in  doctrinal  or 
practical  remarks,  so  as  almost  to  make  many  commentaries 
wrapped  up  in  one.  The  doctrine  is  sound,  as  was  to  be  antici- 
pated, and  the  practical  applications  are  abundant,  pertinent, 
and  often  striking  by  the  manner  and  diction  in  which  they  are 
expressed.  The  volume,  like  that  on  the  Romans,  with  which 
it  corresponds,  is  presented  to  us  in  large  type,  and  in  the  best 
style  of  the  printer's  art. 
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Systematic  Theology/.     'By  Charles  Hodge,  D.  D.     Charles 
Scribner  &  Co.     3  Vols.,  8vo. 

"We  have  here  this  long-expected  work  at  length  completed  in 
three  portly  volumes,  royal  8vo.  They  are  handsomely  printed 
on  firm,  white  paper  of  excellent  body ;  but  they  are  bound  in 
flimsy  muslin,  in  the  flimsiest  style  of  that  despicable  binding. 
Why  will  our  modern  publishers  give  the  most  weighty  and  en- 
during works  to  the  public,  in  a  dress  appropriate  only  to  some 
worthless  fiction,  to  be  quickly  (almost  as  quickly  as  it  deserves) 
worn  out  and  thrown  away  ?  This  outrage  upon  the  rights  and 
the  tastes  of  readers  is  aggravated  by  the  fact,  that  the  publish- 
ers have  doubled  the  prices  of  their  books  upon  us  within  the 
last  ten  years.  Is  double  pay,  for  shabbier  work,  to  be  one  of 
the  signs  of  modern  progress?     So  it  seems. 

Our  general  verdict  upon  the  work  of  Dr.  Hodge  may  be  ex- 
pressed very  fairly,  by  saying  that  it  is  such  a  book  as  the  Pres- 
byterian public  expected  of  him;  for  that  public  has  been  long  ac- 
customed to  recognise,  and,  whenever  writing  upon  a  subject  in  his 
own  proper  department,  to  value  very  highly  Dr.  Hodge's  charac- 
teristics. We  find  the  work  then,  learned,  perspicuous,  nervous, 
dogmatic,  and  orthodox.     The  doctrine  which  it  asserts  is  dis- 
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tinctly  Calvinistic,  without  being  ultra-Calvinism.  One  of  the 
most  noticeable  characteristics  of  the  work  is  the  fulness  of  its 
refutations  of  the  Materialistic  and  Atheistic  infidelity  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  Pantheistic  speculations  on  the  other,  which 
are  the  banes  of  the  recent  movements  in  science.  It  seems 
apparent  that  the  book  has  been  enlarged,  and  the  range  of  dis- 
cussion widened,  for  the  special  purpose  of  dealing  with  these 
forms  of  scepticism.  Among  the  other  characteristics  of  this 
treatise,*  which  present  themselves  to  a  cursive  examination,  may 
be  noted  the  following: 

1.  Dr.  Hodge  asserts  that  our  knowledge  of  God  is  "intuitive," 
and  then  argues  for  the  proposition  that  there  is  a  God.  This 
argument,  ignoring  the  usual  theistic  method  in  a  manner  rather 
marked,  relies  chiefly  upon  the  ethical  phenomena  of  the  soul, 
from  which  it  reasons  with  unusual  fulness  and  force. 

"1.  Those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  Dr.  Hodge's  conver- 
sation, are  aware  that  the  denunciation  of  the  claims  of  philosophy 
to  be  a  true  science,  has  been  rather  a  favorite  topic  with  him ;  and 
this  opinion  is  not  obscurely  indicated  in  his  Theology.  Yet  we 
know  of  no  standard  Reformed  treatise,  which  makes  so  much 
use  of  philosophy,  or  contains  so  large  a  proportion  of  philo- 
sophical speculation. 

3.  The  author,  under  many  heads  of  divinity,  displays  the  mul- 
tifarious forms  of  error  with  more  fulness  than  his  own  views  of 
what  is  true. 

4.  If  we  might  judge  by  the  author's  citations,  in  what  direc- 
tions his  theological  reading  chiefly  lay,  we  should  conclude  that 
German  heresy,  in  its  different  forms,  had  received  more  of  his 
attention  than  any  other  department,  orthodox  or  heterodox. 
Next  would  come  the  works  of  the  Continental  Protestants,. 
Lutheran  and  Reformed.  The  teachers  and  leaders  of  Scotch 
and  Scotch-Irish  Presby terianism  are  very  scantily  noticed ;  and, 
so  far  as  we  now  remember,  there  is  not  a  single  reference  to  the 
theology  of  the  Anghcan  Church,  or  its  great  masters,  to  inti- 
mate that  the  author  had  ever  heard  of  them.  So  American 
theology  appears  chiefly  in  the  names  of  its  heresiarchs,  and  for 
purposes  of  refutation. 
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5.  Another  marked  peculiarity  of  the  system  is,  the  authority 
which  it  gives  to  the  evangelical  consensus  of  the  children  of 
God  of  all  denominations,  as  presented  in  their  hymnology^ 
prayers,  and  devotional  writings,  rather  than  their  technical  anA 
controversial.  The  author  seems  to  elevate  this  almost  into  an. 
authoritative,  Prdtestant  tradition.  Discarding  the  folly  of  an. 
infallible  tradition  in  the  bishops,  through  an  apostolic  succes- 
sion, he  claims  that  true  believers  (not  in  virtue  of  any  ritual- 
ism or  sacramentarian  superstition,  but  in  virtue  of  their 
effectual  calling,)  are  all  infallibly  taught  of  God.  Hence,  so 
far  as  we  can  discriminate  the  true  from  the  spurious  believers,, 
and  eliminate  the  modifications  induced  on  their  spiritual  con- 
sciousness by  accidents  of  training  and  prejudice,  we  have  in  the- 
consciousness  common  to  them  all  a  correct  representation  of 
revealed  truth.  This  source  of  authority,  obviously,  should  be- 
appealed  to  with  great  caution.  That  it  cannot  be  made  a  "rule- 
of  faith,"  coordinate  with  the  sacred  Scriptures,  is  very  plain 
from  this  fact,  that  the  parties  to  any  debate  would  never  agree- 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  qualifications  should  be  applied^ 
which  are  stated  above.  "^ ^      -  ^^^:>^h:^■kmm. 

Since  we  have  commended  the  general  orthodoxy  of  this  work,, 
the  points  must  of  course  be  very  few  upon  which  we  should 
feel  constrained  to  dissent  from  the  author's  conclusions.  We- 
propose,  with  this  cursory  view  of  the  merits  of  his  work,  to 
confine  our  remaining  remarks  to  but  two  points  of  doctrine. 
The  first,  considered  by  us  in  a  single  aspect,  is  a  point,  to  our 
apprehension,  both  intricate  and  important,  and  we  venture  to 
dissent  from  Dr.  Hodge  with  diffidence;  the  more,  because  his. 
views  are  supported  by  not  a  few  of  the  great  Reformed  divines^ 
And  indeed  his  statement  and  arguments  on  the  point  we  desigft 
to  bring  into  debate  are,  in  some  respects,  safer  and  more  mode- 
rate  than  theirs. 

In  Vol.  II.,  p.  254,  255,  the  specific  seat  of  original  sin  ii> 
man  is  discussed.  First,  the  erroneous  doctrines  are  discarded,, 
which  place  it  primarily  in  the  body,  or  in  our  senses  and  animal 
appetites.  The  author  then  proceeds:  "A  third  doctrine  is,  that 
the  heart  considered  as  the  seat  of  the  affections,  as  distinguish- 
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€d  from  the  understanding,  is  the  seat  of  natural  depravity. 
This  doctrine  is  connected  with  the  idea  that  all  sin  and  holiness 
are  forms  of  feeling  or  states  of  the  affections.  And  it  is  made 
the  ground  on  which  the  nature  of  regeneration  and  conversion, 
the  relation  between  repentance  and  faith,  and  other  points  of 
practical  theology  are  explained.  Everything  is  made  to  depend 
on  the  state  of  the  feelings.  Instead  of  the  affections  following 
the  understanding,  the  understanding,  it  is  said,  follows  the  affec- 
tions. A  man  understands  and  receives  the  truth  only  when  he 
loves  it.  Regeneration  is  simply  a  change  in  the  state  of  the 
affections,  and  the  only  inability  under  which  sinners  labor,  as 
to  the  things  of  God,  is  disinclination.  In  opposition  to  all  these 
doctrines,  Augustinianism,  as  held  by  the  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed Churches,  teaches  that  the  whole  man,  soul  and  body,  the 
higher  as  well  as  the  lower,  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the 
emotional  faculties  of  the  soul,  is  affected  by  the  corruption  of 
our  nature  derived  from  our  first  parents." 

This  extract  not  only  presents  the  point  we  wish  to  debate, 
but  gives  us  also  a  very  characteristic  specimen  of  Dr.  Hodge's 
method  as  a  debater.  Under  an  appearance  of  simple,  Saxon 
straightforwardness,  he  most  adroitly  modifies,  and  by  modify- 
ing, disparages  the  view  he  designs  to  assault;  and  gains  credit 
for  his  own  by  associating  it  with  unquestioned  truth,  and  claim- 
ing for  it,  with  a  quiet  dogmatism,  the  uniform  adhesion  of  the 
orthodox  learned.  He  seems  to  suggest  that  his  answer  to  the 
question.  Where  is  the  specific  seat  of  depravity?  is  that  of 
Augustinianism,  that  it  is  the  soul;  whereas,  the  view  which  he 
really  argues  is,  that  the  ultimate  seat  and  source  of  depravity 
is  in  the  intellect  as  distinguished  from  the  will.  This  is  clear 
from  the  tenor  of  his  arguments,  as  will  appear.  It  is  clear 
from  his  subsequent  teaching  on  Regeneration.  Manifestly, 
wherever  we  place  the  ultimate  seat  or  source  of  depravity,  there 
also  we  must  place  the  primary,  quickening  touch  of  regene- 
ration. Now,  in  Vol.  III.,  p.  17,  while  we  find  Dr.  Hodge 
saying:  "It  is  the  soul  which  is  spiritually  dead;  and  it  is  to 
the  soul  that  a  new  principle  of  life,  controlling  all  its  exercises, 
whether  of  the  intellect,   the  sensibility,  the  conscience,  or  the 
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will,  is  imparted;"  we  see  him  add  these  words:  "In  the  order 
of  nature,  knowledge,  or  spiritual  discernment  is  antecedent  sm^ 
causatively  related  to  all  holy  exercises  of  the  feelings  and 
affections."  These  words  disclose  his  real  theory;  and  this  is 
the  theory  which  he  really  holds  and  argues,  in  the  place  first 
cited;  there  coolly  assuming  that  it  is  the  theory  of  the  Re- 
formed Confessions  and  divines.  These  do  indeed  teach  that 
"the  whole  man"  is  depraved,  and  that  the  soul,  more  specifi- 
cally, is  the  seat  of  depravity;  but  we  are  yet  to  learn  that  they 
unanimously,  or  even  generally,  countenance  this  peculiar  theory 
of  Drs.  Hodge,  Alexander,  and  Dick,  which  makes  the  intellect, 
as  distinguished  from  the  will,  the  ultimate  source  of  depravity 
in  man.  Take,  by  the  way,  this,  from  a  doctrinal  declaration  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  at  the  National  Synod  of  Alen- 
(jon:  "Nor  doth  he  only,  powerfully  illuminate  the  understanding 
by  .the  Holy  Ghost.  But  by  the  effectual  power  of  the  same 
spirit  of  Regeneration,  he  pierces  even  into  the  inward  recesses 
of  their  soids,  opens  the  heart,  and  •  infuseth  new  qualities  into 
their  ivilV  This  plainly  teaches,  that  the  evil  habitus  of  the 
sinner's  will,  is  not  only  distinct  from  the  blindness  of  his  under- 
standing, but  is  a  more  interior  evil.  So  the  familiar  words  of 
our  own  Confession,  on  Effectual  Calling,  tell  us  that  God  not 
only  "enlightens  our  minds  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ,"  but 
also  "renews  our  wills."  The  latter  work,  surely,  is  not  a  mere 
natural  consequence  of  the  former? 

So  when  Dr.  Hodge  would  describe  the  doctrine  he  seeks  to 
overthrow,  he  suggests  that  its  advocates  believe  the  soul  h 
depraved  or  regenerated,  not  as  a  monad,  but  by  parts  or  facul- 
ties. They  hold  no  such  thing;  they  only  dissent  from  his  order 
of  causation  between  the  soul's  respective  faculties,  in  their 
depraved,  or  their  sanctified  actings.  He  represents  them  as 
reducing  all  sin  and  holiness  to  "forms  of  feeling  or  states  of 
the  affections."  What  they  really  teach  is,  that  sin  or  holiness, 
in  its  last  analysis,  is  a  wrong,  or  a  right  habitus  (not  consuetude 
merely)  of  the  will;  which  habitus  is  rudimental  cause,  or  regu- 
lative principle  of  all  the  "forms  of  feeling."  He  charges  upon 
them  that  the  "only  inability"  they  can  consistently  hold,  is 
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■*' disinclination"  to  the  things  of  God.  They  hold  that  the  root 
•of  inability  is  in  this  hostile  habitus  of  the  will,  out  of  which  as 
u  source  all  "disinclinations"  to  duty  arise;  and  that  blindness 
of  mind  is  also  a  consequent  part  of  the  sinner's  inability,  so 
real  as  to  require  divine  grace  to  remove  it.  Is  not  this  the 
^inalysis  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  the  Reformed  divines;  as 
Turrettin  ? 

But  we  beg  leave  to  re-state  our  view  in  our  own  way,  instead 
•of  Dr.  Hodge's.  The  soul  is  a  unit,  a  monad,  not  constituted, 
as  material  things  are,  of  parts,  or  members;  but  endowed  with 
faculties  which  are  distinct  modes  of  its  indivisible  activity.  These, 
according  to  the  psychology  of  the  Bible,  and  of  common  sense, 
fall  into  the  three  divisions  of  intelligence,  will,  and  sensibility — 
the  latter  class  being  passive  powers.  By  the  word  *'will," 
'in  this  discussion,  we  mean,  not  the  specific  power  of  volition, 
but  that  which  the  Reformed  divines  and  our  Confession  mean 
■by  it,  the  whole  active  powers  of  man's  spontaneity;  what  Sir 
William  Hamilton  terms  "the  conative  powers;"  i.  e.  the  whole 
•faculty  of  active  desire  and  purpose.  While  the  soul  is  simply 
passive  only  in  its  sensibilities,  and  its  functions  of  intelligence 
are  its  own  self-directed  functions,  yet  it  is  by  its  will,  or  cona- 
tive powers,  that  it  is  an  agent,  or  puts  forth  its  spontaneity. 
Now,  the  soul  is  depraved  as  a  soul;  and  is  regenerated  as  a 
soul ;  not  by  patches  or  parts,  seeing  it  has  no  parts.  But  we 
•conceive  that  this  obvious  fact  is  entirely  consistent  with  the 
proposition,  that  sin  (or  holiness)  affects  the  soul  as  to  one  of  its 
faculties  more  primarily  than  the  others.  And  let  us  remark 
here  once  for  a^l,  that  it  is  entirely  inconsistent  in  Dr.  Hodge,  to 
object  the  simplicity  of  the  soul  to  those  who  think,  with  us,  that 
sin  affects  the  soul  rudimentally  in  the  faculty  of  will,  and  con- 
sequentially in  those  of  understanding  and  sensibility;  when  he 
•himself  teaches,  vice  versa,  that  sin  affects  it  rudimentally  in  the 
faculty  of  intelligence,  and  consequentially  in  those  of  will  and 
isensibility.  For,  if  the  fact  that  the  soul  is  a  unit  refutes  us, 
it  equally  refutes  him.  Both  opinions  would  in  that  case  be  out 
of  the  question  equally,  and  the  debate  impossible.  Again :  Dr. 
-Hodge,  and  those  who  think  with  him,  dwell  much  on  the  com- 
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plexity  of  the  soul's  acts,  as  involving  at  once  two  or  more  of  its 
faculties  or  modes  of  function.  They  tell  us,  that  an  act  of 
understanding  accompanies  every  act  of  desire  or  choice.  True. 
But  they  themselves  go  on  to  assert  a  relation  of  causation 
between  the  intellective  element  and  the  conative  element,  as  to 
the  production,  or  rise  of  the  concrete  act  of  soul.  Why,  then, 
may  not  we  assign  a  causative  relation  to  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  two  elements,  as  to  the  moral  quality  of  that  concrete  act 
of  soul  ?  We  shall  find  the  divines  we  indicate,  (as  Chalmers, 
A.  Alexander,  and  Hodge,)  when  hardly  bestead  to  sustain  their 
peculiar  views  on  this  point,  resorting  very  freely  to  the  state- 
ments, that  the  soul  is  a  unit;  that  it  is  depraved  or  regenerated 
as  a  unit;  that  it  acts  as  a  unit;  that  it  performs  one  concrete 
function  often  through  two  or  more  faculties,  w^hich  act  not  sepa- 
rately as  members,  but  only  distinguishably  as  modes  of  func- 
tion. We  repeat,  all  this  is  granted ;  but  it  is  irrelevant.  For 
it  would,  if  it  proved  anything  in  the  case,  as  much  preclude  the 
one  causative  order,  as  the  other.  It  would  be  as  unreasonable 
to  say  "the  understanding  guides  the  will,"  as  to  say  "the  will 
sways  the  understanding."     Let  this  be  remembered.  ?  ;"- 

We  have  thus  disencumbered  the  issue  "which  we  wish  to 
examine.  It  is  this:  In  defining  depravity,  are  we  to  place  the 
rudimentary  element  of  the  sinful  nature,  in  the  blinded  under- 
standing, misleading  the  spontaneity,  and  thus  quahfying  the 
soul  as  a  whole  morally  evil  ?  Such  is  the  view  of  the  divines 
named.  Or,  are  we  to  find  it  rudimentally  in  the  perverted 
habitus  of  the  will,  causatively  corrupting  and  blinding  the 
understanding,  and  thus  qualifying  the  soul  as  a  whole  morally 
evil?  Such  is  our  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
Reformed  theology  The  question  is,  as  we  shall  see,  not  a  mere 
psychological  curiosity,  but  has  important  consequences.  If  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Hodge  is  correct,  then  regeneration  is  primarily 
illumination,  and  secondarily  and  consequentially,  revolution  of 
will.  If  our  opinion  is  right,  then  regeneration  is  rudimentally 
and  causatively  revolution  of  will,  and  consequentially  illumi- 
nation. And,  moreover,  if  Dr.  Hodge's  opinion  is  the  true  one, 
it  would  be  more  consistent  for  him  to  teach  with  Dr.  A.  Alex- 
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ander,  (Thoughts  on  Keligious  Experience,  Chap.  VI.),  and  with 
Dr.  Dick,  (Lecture  66th),  or  even  with  Claude  Pajon  of  the 
French  Church,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  operates  only  mediately, 
through  the  truth,  in  revolutionising  the  will.  If  our  opinion  is 
the  true  one,  then  it  is  consistent  to  teach,  with  the  French 
Reformed,  and  the  whole  current  of  the  great  Reformed  divines, 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  operates  not  only  mediately,  but  also 
immediately  and  8upernaturally,iin  revolutionising  the  will.  On 
this  point.  Dr.  Hodge  is  in  one  place  (Vol.  III.,  p.  17,)  con- 
sistently erroneous,  as  it  appears  to  us ;  but  in  Vol.  II.,  under 
the  head  of  "Efficacious  Grace,"  he  emphatically  and  largely 
teaches  what  is  inconsistently  correct.  For  he  there  asserts  a 
regeneration  by  immediate  grace,  in  the  strongest  and  most  sat- 
isfactory form;  and  even  declares  himself  almost  ready  to  say 
with  Owen,  against  Dr.  Alexander  and  the  Reformed  European 
divines,  that  it  is  a  ^physicaV  cfTect  of  supernatural  grace. 

But  that  we  may  do  no  injustice,  let  us  distinguish.  Among 
those  who  explain  depravity  and  regeneration  by  the  theory,  that 
the  understanding  universally  leads  the  will  there  appear  to  be 
four  grades  of  opinion.  The  lowest  is  that  of  the  Pelagian,  who 
denies  all  evil  habitus  of  will,  regards  regeneration  as  a  mere 
self-determination  to  a  new  purpose  of  living,  and  holds  that  it 
is  wrought  simply  by  the  moral  suasion  of  the  truth.  This  vir- 
tually leaves  out  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  second  is  that  of  the 
Semi-Pelagian,  who  holds  that  the  will  is  not  indeed  dead  in  sin, 
but  that  it  is  greatly  corrupted  by  evil  desires,  cares  of  this 
world,  bad  example,  and  evil  habits,  [consuetudines^  not  habitus]. 
Hence  gospel  truth  never  engages  the  soul's  attention  strongly 
enough  to  exert  an  efficacious  moral  suasion,  until  the  Holy 
Ghost  calms  and  fixes  the  mind  upon  it  by  his  gracious,  suasive 
influence.  The  truth,  thus  gaining  access  to  the  soul,  regene- 
rates it.  The  third  class,  disclaiming  all  Serai-Pelagianism,  hold 
that  the  truth  ought  to,  and  would  control  the  will,  if  clearly 
and  fully  seen ;  but  that  in  virtue  of  the  natural  blindness  of 
the  understanding  (which  they  regard  as  the  source  of  depravity) 
the  truth  cannot  be  thus  seen,  until  the  mind  is  divinely  illumi- 
nated;   and  this  illumination,  a  true,  gracious,   spiritual  and 
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efficacious  work,  ia  regeneration.  As  soon  as  that  is  done,  the  > 
truth  spiritually  seen,  revolutionises  the  will  hy  its  natural 
power ;  for  the  will  must  always  follow  the  prevalent  dictate  of 
the  understanding.  Such  was  most  probably  the  scheme  of 
Claude  Pajon.  The  fourth  class  is  that  of  Dr.  Alexander,  Dr. 
Dick,  and  we  presume,  of  Dr.  Hodge.  Holding  that  the  rudi- 
ments of.  our  depravity  are  in  the  blinded  understanding  pri- 
marily, and  in  the  perverted  will  derivatively,  they  also  hold  that 
illumination  is  regeneration ;  but  they  add  that,  in  order  for  this 
illumination,  a  supernatural  operation  on  the  mind  itself  is 
necessary.  And  that  operation  is  the  causative  source  of  con- 
version. This  distinguishes  their  scheme  from  that  of  Pajon, 
This  also  saves  their  orthodoxy;  yet,  we  repeat,  it  seems  to  us 
an  inconsistent  orthodoxy,  in  one  particular.  We  ask  them:  Is 
that  immediate  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost — that  prerequisite 
of  illumination — the  sovereign  and  immediate  revolution  in  the 
habitus  of  the  will?  And  they  answer.  No:  for  that  would 
imply  the  view  which  we  hold,  and  they  disclaim  it,  as  to  the 
radical  source  of  moral  quality  in  the  soul.  What  then  is  thfr 
operation  ?  They  reply  :  We  do  not  know ;  it  is  inscrutable, 
being  back  of  consciousness.  But  to  us  it  appears,  that  if  illu- 
mination of  the  understanding  is  the  whole  direct  efficiency  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  regeneration,  it  is  more  natural  and  consist- 
ent to  stop  where  Pajon  stops,  with  a  mediate  conversion 
through  the  truth. 

The  second  doctrinal  application  must  be,  to  determine  th& 
nature  of  faith.  If  intellectual  blindness  is  the  ultimate  trait  of 
depravity,  and  supernatural  illumination  is  the  essential  work  of 
regeneration,  then  faith,  which  is  the  characteristic  action  of 
the  soul  as  regenerated,  and  instrumental  organ  of  its  redemp- 
tion, must  be  a  simple  belief  of  the  truth.  But  if  our  view  is  held, 
then  regeneration  is  primarily  a  sovereign,  immediate  revolution 
of  the  will  (having  illumination  as  its  divine  attendant)  ancl 
faith  is  a  receiving  and  resting  upon  Christ  for  salvation.  Dr. 
Alexander  is  thoroughly  consistent.  He  says  boldly :  Yes, 
saving  faith,  separated  from  its  adjuncts,"  is  simple  belief  of 
truth.    It  differs  from  historical  faith,  saith  he,  not  in  i\iQnature 
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of  the  function  of  mind,  but  in  the  degree  of  strength  with  which 
the  mind  of  the  renewed  man  grasps  the  gospel  truth.  The  man 
of  dead  faith  accepts  intellectually  the  same  truths  which  sanc- 
tify and  save  the  believer,  but  with  too  unsteady  a  grasp.  When 
he  is  reminded  that  man  "believeth  with  the  heart  unto  righte- 
ousness;" and  that  the  gospel's  essential  proposal  is  rather  of 
spiritual  good  to  the  choice,  than  of  speculative  truth  to  the 
assent,  he  resorts  again  to  his  plea  that  the  soul  is  a  monad. 
Intelligence  and  choice,  he  argues,  are  but  two  modes  of  func- 
tion of  this  unit  soul.  May  not  the  two  functions  be  differen- 
tiated only  objectively  ?  There  is  no  moral  appetency  or  choice 
without  intelligence.  May  not  all  the  difference  between  the 
soul  seeing,  and  the  soul  choosing,  be  the  objective  difference  ? 
May  not  the  function  of  intelligence  be  as  essentially  a  moral 
one,  as  that  of  appetency  and  choice;  be,  in  fact,  the  same 
function  ?  This  strikes  us  as  exceedingly  subtile  and  ingenious. 
Indeed,  he  stands,  to  our  apprehension,  unrivalled  in  such 
acumen.  But  it  is  erroneous.  The  soul  is  one;  yet  its  modes 
of  function  are  truly  more  than  one;  and  they  are  differentiated 
subjectively,  as  well  as  objectively;  truly,  as  well  as  seemingly. 
An  apparatus  to  measure  caloric  is  a  thermometer.  An  appa- 
ratus to  measure  moisture  is  a  hygrometer.  The  latter  could 
not  become  a  thermometer,  merely  by  being  applied  to  the  mea- 
surement of  caloric.  The  difference  of  the  two  objects  is  great 
enough  to  require  an  essential  difference  of  mode  in  measuring 
the  two.  So  it  is  obvious  to  common  sense,  and  to  conscious- 
ness, that  while  moral  desire  and  choice  are  intelligent,  choice 
and  desire  are  not  intellection,  and  intellection  is  not  choice. 
The  evasion  is  vain ;  and  Dr.  Alexander's  definition  of  faith  as 
simply  belief  of  truth,  while  consistent  with  his  and  Dr.  Hodge's 
premises,  is  defective  and  unscriptural.  Here  we  might  appeal 
to  the  arguments  usually  advanced  by  theological  text-books,  to 
show  that  according  to  the  Scriptures,  faith  is  an  act  of  the 
soul  performed  both  by  the  will  and  the  intelligence ;  but,  to  the 
well-informed  reader,  it  would  be  superfluous. 

Dr.  Hodge,  on  this  point,  departs  from  the  teaching  of  his 
venerable  predecessor  with  a  fortunate  inconsistency.     In  defin- 
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ing  faith,  he  tell  us,  first,  that  the  rudimental  idea  of  the  word, 
in  both  the  sacred  languages,  is  trust;  secondly,  that  religious 
faith,  in  its  generic  aspect,  is  conviction  of  the  truth  on  divine  tes- 
timony ;  and,  thirdly,  that  saving  faith  is,  specifically,  both  assent- 
ing to  and  embracing  the  gospel  promise  on  the  authority  of  that 
testimony.  We  give,  not  his  precise  words,  but  his  abbreviated 
thought. 

The  third  point  of  doctrine  involved  in  this  debate,  is  the 
relation  of  faith  and  repentance.  Tf  the  rudimental  element  of 
depravity  is  blindness  of  mind,  and  regeneration  is  primarily 
illumination,  then  faith  should  be  defined  as  assent  to  gospel 
truth  simply,  and  repentance  should  be  defined  as  the  conse- 
quence of  saving  faith,  and  invariably  subsequent  to  it.  To 
this  last  point  Dr.  Hodge  would  assent.  But  if  our  scheme  is 
the  true  one,  that  depravity  is  rudimentally  a  perverted  habitus 
of  will  accompanied  by  a  consequent  blinding  of  the  mind,  and 
regeneration  is  primarily  an  almighty  revolution  of  the  will 
resulting  in  illumination,  then  faith  is  a  "receiving  and  resting 
upon  Christ  for  salvation,"  ("with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto 
righteousness,*')  and  fierdvoia,  or  a  turning  of  the  heart  from  sin 
to  God  is  implicitly  involved  in  the  specific  act  of  saving  faith. 
And  this  we  believe  to  be  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures.  Let 
us  not  be  misunderstood;  we  know  that  every  moral  emotion 
implies,  as  its  condition,  a  corresponding  act  of  intelligence;  so 
'that  there  can  be  no  godly  sorrow  in  the  heart,  where  there  is  no 
light  in  the  head.  We  suppose  that  what  Br.  Hodge  calls 
"generic  faith,"  conviction  of  truth  on  divine  testimony,  is 
implied  as  a  priori  in  evangelical  repentance.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  affection  of  godly  sorrow  is  implied  in  the  specific 
action  of  saving  faith,  embracing  Christ  for  salvation.  For 
saving  faith  receives  his  salvation,  not  as  a  speculative  truth  to 
be  assented  to,  but  a  spiritual  good  to  be  embraced.  Will  the 
soul  embrace  it,  except  as  it  values  and  desires  it  ?  Surely  not. 
Hence  this  appetency  of  the  will  for  salvation  prompts  the  faith. 
And  what  is  this  appetency,  but  neravoia  1  For,  as  our  Confes- 
sion hath  it,  faith  embraceth  Christ  "as  he  is  ofifered  to  us  in 
the  Gospel."    But  he  is  offered  to  us  as  a  Saviour  from  sin.    He 
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who  embraces  him  must  do  it  therefore,  because,  feeling  sin  to 
be  an  evil  per  se,  he  desires  deliverance  from  it,  and  not  from  its 
penalty  merely.  But  that  feeling,  we  repeat,  is  /^erdvoia,  at  least 
in  rudiment.  It  thus  appears,  that  the  essential  difference- 
between  saving  faith  on  the  one  hand,  and  historical  or  tempo- 
rary faith  on  the  other  is,  that  the  first  has  repentance  implicit 
in  it  as  its  a  priori  condition.  When  we  say  this,  we  do  not  at 
all  deny,  that  faith  also  reciprocally  stimulates  repentance.  Nor 
do  we  deny  that  from  the  moment  faith  begins  to  work,  hope,, 
gratitude,  and  love,  in  view  of  the  cross,  become  new  and  pow-^ 
erful  incentives  to  repentance,  and  thenceforward  characterise  it 
with  new  tenderness.  Such  seems  to  us  to  be  the  representatioa 
of  the  Scriptures.  See  those  numerous  places  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, where  "to  turn"  dn^illj)  is  the  instrumental  condition 
of  salvation,  (as  "believe"  is,  in  the  New  Testament),  as  Ezek. 
xviii.  32;  Jer.  xxxi.  19.  See  also  those  like  Acts  ii.  38,  where- 
the  Apostles  seem  to  be  as  willing  to  answer  the  question,  What 
must  be  done  in  order  to  be  saved?  with  "Repent,"  as  with 
"Believe."  How  are  these  answers  to  be  explained?  Are  there 
two  different  ways  for  sinners  to  be  saved?  Surely  not.  Then,, 
repentance  and  faith  must  be  much  nearer  the  same  thing,  than^ 
those  represent  them,  who  make  repentance  an  emotion,  and? 
faith  a  mental  conviction.  We  can  only  explain  them  by  sayings 
that  both  involve  a  function  of  the  regenerate  will,  and  that 
repentance  is  implicit  of  faith.  Again,  is  it  not  significant  that,, 
in  so  many  places  where  the  two  are  mentioned,  repentance  is 
named  first?  Mark  i.  15;  Acts  ii.  38  ("baptism  for  remis- 
sion"  expressing  faith);  Acts  v.  31;  xx.  21.  Lastly:  TheScrip- 
tures  expressly  speak  of  faith  as  prompted  by  repentance,  or  as 
conditioned  on  it.  Matt.  xxi.  32:  "And  ye,  when  ye  had  seen 
it,  repented  not  afterward  that  ye  might  believe  himy  So  in 
2d  Tim.  ii.  25:  "In  meekness  instructing  those  that  oppose 
themselves,  if  peradventure  God  will  give  them  repentance  to  the 
acknowledging  of  the  truth."  So,  again,  God  traces  the  unbelief 
which  is  the  opposite  of  faith,  to  the  hatred  of  the  good  as  its 
cause.  2  Thess.  x  to  xii;  and  Rom.  i.  28.  That  hatred  is  the, 
opposite  of  repentance. 
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We  may  be  reminded  that  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Arminian 
theology,  that  they  make  repentance  precede  faith  in  the  order 
of  production.  This  istriie;  but  they  make  both  repentance 
and  faith  precede  regeneration;  and  therein  is  the  dangerous 
feature.  Let  us  say,  with  the  Scriptures,  that  repentance  and 
faith  are  both  the  exercises  of  a  regenerate  soul,  and  of  none 
other;  this  danger  "will  then  be  gone. 

Having  thus  shoTvn  the  theological  results  of  the  question 
under  debate,  "we  return  to  it  in  order  to  present  the  more  imme- 
diate arguments,  logical  and  scriptural,  for  our  view  of  that 
question.  The  sketch  which  we  have  presented,  of  its  bearings 
upon  the  four  doctrines  of  Original  Sin,  Regeneration,  Faith,  and 
Repentance,  contained,  unavoidably,  several  anticipations  of  these 
arguments.  The  careful  reader  will  be  able  to  make  the  appli- 
cation of  them  for  himself;  and  we  will  avoid  repetition  of  them 
as  far  as  is  practicable. 

When  we  distribute  the  powers  of  the  soul  under  their  three 
heads  of  intellect,  will,  and  sensibility,  it  seems  obvious  to  mature 
reflection,  that  depravity  and  holiness  have  their  primary  seat  in 
the  will  as  related  to  the  intellect  and  sensibility,  rather  than  in 
the  intellect  as  related  to  the  will.  It  is  the  soul,  and  not  a 
faculty  separate  from  the  soul,  which  is  depraved  or  sanctified ; 
yet  this  diseased  or  healthy  state  of  soul  qualifies  it  as  to  its 
function  of  spontaneity  primarily,  and  of  intellect  and  sensi- 
bility consequentially.  In  support  of  this,  we  advance  this 
simple  argument.  By  its  function  of  intelligence  the  soul  sees;  by 
its  will  it  acts.  Some  philosophers  have  disputed  the  justice  of 
our  making  the  conative  powers  the  active  powers  of  the  soul; 
and  they  say  that  the  soul  as  truly  acts,  in  conceiving,  or  judg- 
ing, as  in  desiring  or  choosing.  This  is  ambiguous.  True,  the 
soul,  in  conceiving  and  judging,  is  performing  a  function  of  its 
own;  but  it  is  not  therein  intrinsically  exerting  its  spontaneity. 
The  sophism  is  here:  When  the  soul  conceives  or  judges, 
there  is  an  exercise  of  its  spontaneity,  oftentimes,  in  directing 
its  attention  by  2vill,  to  a  particular  object  of  conception  or  judg- 
ment.    But  that  directing  of  the  attention  is  not  strictly  cog- 
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nition;  it  is  a  function  of  the  conative  powers  accompanying  cog- 
nition. Set  aside  this,  and  it  will  be  evident  to  any  man  who 
examines  his  own  consciousness,  that  cognition  is  not  an  act  of 
the  soul  in  the  sense  in  which  the  conative  functions  are ;  and 
that  is  the  sense  of  this  argument.  Now,  does  not  common 
sense  teach  us,  that  moral  responsibility  attaches  to  those  acts 
and  states  of  soul  which  it  puts  forth  from  itself,  by  its  spon- 
taneity, more  primarily  than  to  those  with  which  it  is  affected  by 
causes  out  of  itself? 

Dr.  Hodge,  in  one  place,  attempts  to  show,  that  moral  respon- 
sibility does  not  primarily  qualify  our  acts  of  spontaneity,  but 
rather  our  acts  of  intelligence  by  this  view:  Brutes  and  maniacs 
have  spontaneity,  but  they  have  no  moral  quality.  Why? 
Because  their  spontaneity  is  irrational.  It  is  only  when  you 
have  intelligence  guiding  spontaneity  that  you  find  moral  quality. 
We  reply:  The  fact  is  as  alleged.  The  presence  of  intelli- 
gence is  a  condition  requisite  to  moral  action.  But  that  this  is 
short  of  proving  the  intelligence  to  be  the  primary  seat  of  the 
moral  quality,  appears  very  simply  thus :  The  presence  of  cona- 
tive power  is  also  a  condition  requisite  to  moral  action.  Dr. 
Hodge  would  doubtless  admit  that  a  mere  power  of  conceiving 
notions,  without  dispositions,  preference,  or  choice,  could  not  be 
a  person  at  all,  nor  have  character.  Yet  Dr.  Hodge  would  not 
admit  that  the  conative  function  was  the  seat  of  the  moral  char- 
acter. Now,  we  ask :  What  is  it  that  completes  our  idea  of  per- 
sonality? It  is  will.  Cognition,  merely  as  such,  abstracted 
from  acts  of  voluntary  attention  (which  may,  or  may  not  attend 
it,)  is  an  involuntary  function.  Witness  the  fact,  that  multitudes 
of  percepts  and  concepts  affect  our  minds,  without  any  move- 
ment of  desire  or  volition  whatever ;  the  former  from  objective 
sources,  the  latter  from  the  instinctive  law  of  suggestion.  This 
is  the  decisive  feature  which,  according  to  common  sense,  forbids 
our  regarding  the  cognitive  acts  of  the  soul  as  those  by  which  it 
is  primarily  qualified  with  moral  character. 

This  naturally  introduces  to  our  notice  another  attempt, 
which  our  author  makes,  to  argue  his  view,  from  the  fact  that 
men  are  morally  responsible  for  their  opinions  and  beliefs.     He 
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says:  That  to  make  the  will  the  primary  seat  of  moral  character 
involves  the  vicious  conclusion,  that  intellectual  belief  is  irre- 
sponsible; a  proposition  contrary  to  all  Scripture  and  sound 
ethics.  This  instance,  when  examined,  will  be  found  against 
him.  The  truth  is,  that  some  of  our  opinions  and  beliefs  are 
morally  indifferent ;  for  many  of  them  we  are  strictly  respon- 
sible. And  these  last  are  precisely  the  opinions  which  involve  a 
moral  element.  No  man  becomes  more  virtuous,  by  ascertaining 
that  the  two  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are  equal. 
But  a  man  does  become  more  vicious  by  persuading  himself  that 
trust,  obedience  and  gratitude  towards  Christ  are  not  his  duty. 
Now,  when  the  sceptic  comes,  and  argues  that  he  is  not  respon- 
sible for  any  opinion  heartily  adopted,  because  intellectual  con- 
viction is  the  involuntary  consequence  of  evidence  seen ;  how  do 
we  refute  him  ?  By  showing  that  no  morally  erroneous  convic- 
tion could  he  heartily  established,  without  an  immoral,  voluntary 
cause.  This  is  the  true,  analytic  answer  to  his  licentious  infer- 
ence !  So  that  these  very  cases  confirm  our  view ;  that  the 
moral  character  of  our  intellectual  convictions  (of  which  many  do 
have  such  character)  has  its  source  in  the  voluntary  states  and 
acts  of  the  soul. 

The  view  we  contest,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  endanger 
the  destruction  of  our  responsibility,  by  making  sin  an  involun- 
tary result  of  intellectual  conditions.  For  such  are  man's  moral 
intuitions,  that,  if  he  is  taught  that  a  certain  action  was  the 
regular,  certain,  and  involuntary  result  of  a  mental  view  with 
which  neither  disposition  nor  choice  could  have  anything  to  do 
in  such  a'  sense  that,  the  mental  view  being  what  it  was,  the 
action  must  still  have  inevitably  been  what  it  was,  no  matter  how 
right  the  feelings,  disposition,  and  choice  may  have  been ;  he 
will  certainly  answer  :  "Then  the  agent  cannot  be  blameable." 

Dr.  Alexander  criticises  those,  who  argue  olir  conclusion  from 
the  assertion  that  the  action  of  the  will  is  moral,  and  that  of  the 
intellect  is  not;  and  who  call  the  will  the  " moral  faculty "  in 
man.  He  remarks  very  correctly,  that  this  is  erroneous,  that 
neither  intellect  nor  will  is  the  "moral  faculty"  in  man;  for 
not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  acts  of  either  have  properly  any 
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moral  character.  The  rati5  is  probably  stated  too  strongly. 
He  then  adds  that  there  is  a  third  faculty,  which  alone  deserves 
to  be  called  "  the  moral  faculty ;"  and  that  is  conscience.  We  con- 
ceive that  Dr.  Alexander  might  have  increased  the  plausibility  of 
this  part  of  his  argument  very  much,  by  proceeding  to  argue,  as 
he  does  in  his  "Moral  Science,"  that  conscience,  so  far  as  it  is 
«,  judging  faculty,  and  distinguished  from  its  emotional  element, 
which  is  secondary,  is  itself  a  function  of  the  intelligence — a 
rational  function.  He  might  then  have  put  his  conclusion  thus: 
"  Conscience  is  the  true  and  only  moral  faculty  in  man.  But 
the  judgments  of  conscience  (the  rudimental  part  of  its  function) 
are  rational;  therefore  the  reason  is  the  true  seat  of  sin  or  holi- 
ness." This  would  have  been  consistent.  Yet  it  would  have 
laid  him  open  to  this  refutation :  (which  is  also  implicitly  in  his 
own  statement)  that  therefore  the  moral  goodness  of  a  good 
man  is  primarily  in  this,  that  he  has  a  true  conscience  ;  and  the 
moral  badness  of  a  bad  man  primarily  in  this,  that  he  has  ^  false 
-conscience.  That  is:  it  would  follow  from  Dr.  Alexander's  view, 
that  the  opposite  moral  states  of  the  two  men  were  primarily  in 
their  opposite  moral  judgments.  But  now,  it  is  not  true,  that 
good  and  bad  men  always,  or  even  generally,  have  opposite  moral 
judgments.  The  two  men  probably  have  the  same  judgments  of 
conscience  in  the  main ;  and  the  difference  mainly  is,  that  the 
good  man  oheySy  and  the  bad  man  disobeys  those  common  judg- 
ments. It  is  true,  that  conscience  is  the  faculty,  which  is  our 
moral  guide;  but  then  our  moral  quality  as  persons  is  in  our 
conformity  or  enmity  to  that  guidance.  What  is  it,  in  us,  that 
is  conformed  or  opposed  to  that  guidance  ?  Primarily^  the  will. 
And  this  brings  our  debate,  it  appears  to  us,  up  to  that  scrip- 
tural test,  which  is  the  decisive  one.  It  so  happens  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  has  given  us  an  exact  definition  of  the  idea  of  sin. 
^11  anapria  karlv  y  avofiia,  (1  John  iii.  4,)  which  our  Catcchism  imi- 
tates. The  vdfioc,  the  standard  is,  first,  the  law  of  our  moral 
nature  written  on  our  heartsby  our  Creator;  and,  secondly,  his 
revealed  precepts  taught  to  our  intellects.  The  sin  consists, 
according  to  St.  John,  in  lack  of  conformity  to  that  standard. 
We  repeat  the  question :  What  is  it  in  sinful  man  which  is  not 
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conformed  to  tbat  standard?  Every  sinner's  consciousness 
answers;  partially  the  reason,  but  chiefly  and  primarily  the  will; 
and  thence  consequentially,  the  animal  appetites  and  bodily  mem- 
bers. The  soul  has  three  classes  of  powers:  the  intellectual, 
the  conative,  and  the  passive  sensibilities.  These  last  are  passive 
powers — susceptibilities f  rather  ihB,n  faculties ;  hence  the  root  of 
sin  cannot  be  primarily  in  them ;  for  they  are  acted  on,  rather 
than  act.  The  first,  the  intellectual  powers,  by  their  moral 
judgments,  furnish  us  the  standard  of  reference;  and  our 
rational  intuitions  are,  that  so  far  as  conscience  (the  rational 
faculty  applied  to  moral  objects,  accompanied  with  its  peculiar 
sentiment  of  approbation  and  disapprobation)  is  correctly 
informed  by  God's  precepts,  and  is  not  misinformed  by  the  will, 
this  conscience  is  the  correct,  and  the  imperative  standard  of 
right  and  wrong.  There  remains,  then,  the  second  class  of 
powers,  the  conative,  the  will ;  in  which  must  be  found  the 
spring  of  personal,  moral  character;  of  good  character,  if  the 
will  is  conformed,  of  bad  character,  if  it  is  opposed  to  the 
rational  standard.  This  scriptural  view  is  confirmed  by  one 
remark :  Let  any  one  collect  as  many  as  he  can,  of  those  acts 
of  men,  to  which  the  Scriptures  and  theologians  appeal,  as  a 
posteriori  proofs  of  native  depravity,  and  he  will  find  that  they 
all  fall  under  this  common  predication — that  in  them  the  will 
opposes  itself  obstinately  to  the  soul's  own  moral  judgments. 
This,  in  fine,  is  the  analytic  statement  of  that  universal  fact. 
In  which  the  moral  disorder  and  ruin  of  man's  soul  manifests 
itself. 

The  reasonings  which  we  have  attempted  to  answer  seem  to 
us  to  involve  this  illusion ;  that  because  man  is  a  reasonable 
agent,  his  spontaneity  is  but  a  modification  of  his  reason.  But 
is  this  so  ?  Is  not  this  sufiiciently  refuted,  by  the  fact  which 
Dr.  Hodge  cites  against  us;  that  other  creatures  have  a  spon- 
taneity, which  have  no  reason  ?  In  truth,  spontaneity  is  an 
ultimate  fact  of  human  consciousness,  and  an  ultimate  power  of 
the  soul,  as  much  so  as  reason.  It  is  coordinate  in  primariness 
and  simplicity  with  the  power  of  reason.  It  has  its  own  original 
habitus,  its  "disposition,"  which  re-acts  on  the  reason  as  truly 
VOL.  XXIV.,  NO.  2. — 2. 
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'  as  it  is  acted  on.  Against  this  view  some  may  cry  out:  "  Then 
the  action  of  a  man's  spontaneity  might  be  no  more  a  rational 
action,  than  the  pulsation  of  his  heart!"  We  reply:  The 
instance  is  unfair;  because  the  will  is  not  a  separate  member, 
like  that  muscle  called  "heart"  in  the  body;  but  it  is  a  mode 
of  function  of  the  soul,  a  spiritual  unit.  And  that  soul  which 
wills  is  a  rational  unit.  So  that  all  action  of  will  is  the  action 
of  a  rational  agent.  But  we  concede  that  spontaneity  is  some- 
times unconsciously  irrational;  and  that  is  lunacy.  Oftentimes 
it  is  contra-rational;  and  that  is  sinfulness.  Sometimes,  by 
God's  grace,  we  find  it  truly  conformed  to  reason ;  and  that  is- 
holiness. 

But  the  favorite  plea  of  the  fathers  who  differ  with  us,  is  that 
it  is  the  recognised  doctrine  of  all  sound  philosophers,  that  the 
will  follows  the  prevalent  judgment  of  the  intellect.  They  say: 
"Man  feels  as  his  mind  sees;  the  view  of  the  mind  therefore 
must  direct  or  govern  the  feeling;  and  the  prevalent  last  judg- 
ment must  decide  the  will."  It  is  from  this  statement  Dr.  Hodge 
infers  that  depravity  and  holiness  must  be  ultimately  traced 
to  the  intellect;  Dr.  Dick  infers  that  the  revolution  of  the  will, 
in  effectual  calling,  is  the  natural  effect  of  true  illumination; 
and  Dr.  Alexander  infers  that  a  faith  which  is  simply  full  con- 
viction of  the  truth  is  all  we  need  to  make  the  soul  embrace  sal- 
vation and  duty.  This  psychological  law  we  fully  admit:  it  is 
what  defines  man  as  a  reasonable  agent.  That  is,  granted  that 
the  prevalent  judgment  of  the  intellect  be  of  a  given  nature  on 
a  specific  subject,  then  the  feeling  and  choice  of  the  soul  on  that 
subject  will  of  course  correspond.  But  the  analysis  stops  one 
step  too  short.  Whence  the  kind  of  view  and  judgment  which 
the  intellect  is  found  to  have  on  that  given  subject  ?  Is  it  always 
of  a  purely  intellectual  origin  ?  This  is  tacitly  assumed,  but 
erroneously.  Let  the  subject  be  one  of  a  moral  nature,  involv- 
ing an  object  of  choice  or  desire,  and  it  will  be  found  thsit  there^ 
the  heart  has  taught  the  head;  the  opinion  is  the  echo  of  the 
disposition;  the  power  of  spontaneity,  coordinate  with  that  of 
intelligence,  has  announced  its  own  original  habitus.  Let  us 
explain:  A   child  tastes  experimentally,   candies,  sweetmeats^ 
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honey,  sugar.  In  each  case  his  palate  is  gratified.  Oa  this  simi- 
larity of  power  to  gratify  the  palate,  his  mind  constructs  a  gene- 
ralisation, forms  the  class  of  "sweet  things,"  and  concludes  the 
general  judgment:  "Sweet  things  are  good."  Now,  this  gene- 
ral judgment  may  he  as  truly  and  purely  accounted  an  intellect- 
ual process,  as  the  arithmetical  one  that  a  larger  subtrahend 
must  make  a  smaller  remainder.  And  it  may  be  said  that,  in 
every  subsequent  desire  and  purpose  to  seek  the  "sweet  things," 
the  child's  will  follows  this  intellectual  judgment.  Yery  true. 
And  yet  it  is  none  the  less  true,  that  the  judgnoent  is  itself  a 
generalisation  of  a  series  of  acts  of  appetency;  the  mere  echo 
of  the  instinctive  verdict  of  an  animal  appetite.  So  that  in  its 
last  analysis,  the  causation  of  the  choice  is  traced  up,  through 
the  intellect,  to  a  law  of  the  spontaneity. 

We  shall  be  reminded  that  the  instance  we  have  chosen  gives 
us  only  an  animal  appetite,  a  phenomenon  of  animal  spon- 
taneity; whereas  the  thing  in  debate  is  moral  emotion  and 
choice,  which  is  always  rational  emotion  and  choice.  This  we 
fully  admit,  and  we  advance  the  instance  only  for  an  illustration. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  clumsy  one.  But  has  not  the  will  as  real,  and  as 
original,  appetencies,  as  the  palate  ?  When  we  call  the  former 
rational,  moral  desires,  what  do  we  mean  ?  That  disposition  is 
nothing  but  a  modification  of  thought  ?  We  apprehend  that  our 
meaning  is  this:  the  intellect  is  the  faculty  by  which  we  conceive 
the  object  of  the  moral  appetency ;  as,  in  the  case  of  the  animal 
appetite,  the  nerves  of  sensation  are  the  medium  by  which  we 
perceive  the  sweet  object.  Yet  in  the  m.oxd\  jphenomenon,  there 
is  an  original  disposition  of  will,  which  is  as  truly  a  spiritual 
appetency,  as  the  bodily  appetite  is  an  animal  appetency.  If 
we  are  correct  in  this,  we  shall  find  that  the  judgments  general- 
ised in  the  mind,  as  to  the  desirableness  of  moral  good  or  evil, 
however  purely  intellectual,  when  abstracted  from  their  source, 
are  yet  but  the  echoes  of  the  original,  or  regenerated  appeten- 
cies of  the  will.  Let  us  now  apply  this  analysis  to  the  sinner's 
conversion.  Why  does  the  renewed  sinner  embrace  Christ  as  a 
Saviour  from  sin,  by  his  faith;  and  new  obedience  instead  of 
sin,  by  his  repentance  ?     Because  his  understanding,  illuminated 
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by  grace,  now  judges  clearly  that  salvation  and  new  obedience 
are  not  only  the  obligatory,  but  the  preferable  good.  Such  is 
our  brethrens*  answer;  and  we  fully  assent.  Were  it  not  so, 
the  new  choice  would  not  be  rational,  and  so,  not  spiritual.  But 
now,  one  question  more:  How  came  this  illuminated  intellect 
to  judge  the  salvation  from  sin,  and  the  new  obedience,  the  pre- 
ferable good;  when  the  original,  native  disposition  of  the  will 
was  to  prefer  the  sin,  and  dislike  the  obedience  ?  It  was  only 
because  the  Holy  Ghost  sovereignly  revolutionised  the  dispo- 
sition of  will.  This  was  the  primary  cause ;  illumination  the 
immediate  consequence;  and  faith  and  repentance  the  practical 
result.  Thus  the  profound  Paschal,  [PenseeSy  Ire  Partie.  §  III): 
"God  alone  can  put  divine  truths  into  the  soul;  and  by  the 
mode  which  pleases  him.  I  know  he  hath  willed  them  to  enter 
from  the  heart  into  the  mind,  and  not  from  the  mind  into  the 
heart,. in  order  to  humble  the  proud  power  of  reasoning,  which 
presumes  to  be  judge  of  the  things  the  will  chooses,  and  in  order 
to  heal  this  infirm  will,  which  has  wholly  corrupted  itself  by  its 
unworthy  attachments.  And  hence  it  results,  that  while  in 
speaking  of  human  affairs,  men  say:  One  must  know  in  order  to 
love,  which  hath  passed  into  a  proverb;  the  saints  on  the  con- 
trary say,  in  speaking  of  divine  things:  One  must  love  in  order 
to  know." 

But  the  decisive  appeal  should  be,  not  to  philosophy,  but  to 
the  Scriptures.  These  would  seem  to  sustain  our  view  in  a  mul- 
titude of  places;  where  sin  and  depravity  are  traced  to  an  "evil 
heart,"  a  ^'hardened  heart;"  and  holiness  to  a  "pure  heart;" 
or  where  regeneration  is  a  cleansing  of  the  heart,  a  giving  of  a 
fleshly  heart.  But  we  are  reminded  that  the  Hebrews,  and  after 
them  the  New  Testament  writers,  use  the  word  "heart,"  in  a 
comprehensive  sense,  equivalent  to  that  of  "soul,"  or  "inner  man." 
We  are  pointed  to  the  numerous  places  in  which  the  functions 
of  intellect  are  referred  to  the  "  heart,"  as  in  the  phrases,  "an 
understanding  heart;"  "blindness  of  heart;"  "thoughts  of  the 
heart;"  "laying up  (scil.^  a  remembrance)  in  the  heart."  Thus  it 
is  sought  to  prove  that  all  the  declarations  of  the  Scriptures 
about  "a  good,  or  an  evil  heart,"  may  mean  no  more  than  a 
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good,  or  an  evil  mind,  or  soul.     Now,  upon  this  class  of  passages, 
we  remark,  that  the  word  "heart"  is  used  with  great  frequency 
in   the   Scriptures.     Its  first  literal  meaning  is,  the  corporeal 
organ ;  and  its  first  tropical  or  immaterial  meaning  is,  the  feel- 
ings, desires,  and  volitions  of  the  soul.    Thence  it  means,  secondly, 
the  "inner  man,"  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  that  which 
is  invisible,  enclosed  within,  as  the  bodily  organ  is.     Thus,  in 
1  Pet.  iii.  4:  "Let  the  adorning"  (of  the  Christian  woman)  "be 
the  hidden  man  of  the  heart."     Thirdly,  "heart"  hence  comes  to 
mean  soul,  the  Spirit  which  feels;  and  it  has  this  meaning  often 
when  the  soul's  cognitive  function  is  the  thing  predicated.     But 
it  should  be  noted,  that  this  occurs  usually  when  the  subject  of 
thought  is  moral;  as  in  the  classical  text,  God  saw  that  "every 
imagination  of  the  thought  of  mans  heart  was  evil.'*     Now,  the 
extensive  use  of  the  word  "heart,"  for  "soul,"  the  agent  which 
feels  and  thinks,  must  certainly  be  explained  by  admitting  an 
intimate  relation   between  these  two  faculties;  and  a  relation 
especially  intimate,  when  the  objects  of  thought  and  feeling  are 
moral.     But  does   this  fact  authorise  our  brethren  to  say  that 
the  Scriptures  iptend  to  assign  right  thought  as  the  source  of 
right  feeling,  instead  of  the  reverse?  Hardly.    Were  we  to  seize 
upon  this  phrase,   "a  feeling  mind,"  in  their  writings,  to  prove 
that  they  meant  to  teach  that  feeling  is  the  source  of  intellect,  they 
would  demur.    Then,  the  counterpart  phrase,  "a  thinking  heart," 
xioes  not  imply  that  thought  is  the  source  of  feeling.     It  only 
implies   an  intimate   relation  of   the   powers  of   thought    and 
feeling. 

But  there  are  Scriptures  which  not  only  do  this,  but  do  also- 
assign  an  order;  and  with  reference  to  moral  objects,  the  order 
of  relation  is  from  the  heart  to  the  head.  Here  we  claim  all  the 
texts  already  cited  touching,  the  relation  of  repentance  to  faith. 
We  claim  also,  Mark  iii.  5,  where  Jesus  disapproved  the  Phari- 
sees' theory  of  Sabbath  observance;  and  this  because  he  was 
"grieved  at  the  hardness  of  their  heart."  So,  in  Eph.  iv.  18: 
Gentiles  "have  the  understanding  (Siavota)  darkened,  being 
alienated  from  the  life  of  God  through  the  ignorance  that  is  in 
them,  because  of  the  blindness,  (or  hardness,  Trwpwtrff)   of  their 
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heart."  Here  the  Apostle  distinctly  traces  sinful  ignorance  to 
the  heart  for  its  source.  Nor  can  this  be  evaded  by  saying  that 
heart  here  means  "soul,"  "mind."  For  this  would  be  fla- 
grantly violent  exegesis :  When  the  Apostle  has  designedly 
introduced  a  distinct  reference  to  the  state  of  the  cognitive 
faculty,  by  his  own,  most  discriminative  word,  diAvoLa-,  and  then, 
evidently  designs  to  refer  to  the  conative  faculties  of  the  soul, 
by  the  recognised  word  for  them,  Kap6ia;  will  any  one  say  he 
shall  not  teach  what  he  aims  to  teach  ?  Had  he  still  meant 
"understanding,"  we  presume  he  would  have  still  said  *Mmvom," 
in  the  last  member  of  the  verse.  Permit  such  interpretation,  and 
next,  we  shall  meet  this  fate,  viz. :  That  when  we  are  trying  our 
best  to  say,  that  in  spiritual  things,  "the  heart  leads  the  head;" 
we  shall  be  told:  "  No,  you  do  not  mean  that;  you  use  the  word 
'heart'  in  the  comprehensive  sense  of  *soul;*  you  mean  that 
the  head  leads  the  head !" 

We  are  also  referred  to  many  passages,  where,  as  our  brethren 
understand  them,  regeneration  is  described  as  illumination, 
and  depravity  as  blindness.  "  To  turn  them  from  darkness 
to  light."  "God,"  says  Paul,  "was  pleased  to  reveal  bis 
Son  in  me."  "  The  eyes  of  the  understanding  being  enlight- 
ened." "Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth."  "Renewed  in  know- 
ledge after  the  image,"  etc.  "God  hath  shined  in  our  hearts, 
to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God,  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ."  We  reply  that  regeneration  (doubtless 
includes  illumination,  as  an  essential  and  glorious  part  thereof. 
But  it  is  a  diflferent  thing  to  say  that  regeneration  is  only  illu- 
mination. Should  we  force  these  Scriptures  to  assert  the  latter, 
we  should  only^make  the  Bible  contradict  itself,  when  it  describes 
a  quickening  or  revolutionising  work  of  divine  grace,  which  is 
in  order  to  illumination,  and  therefore  prior  in  causation. 

We  are  thus  led  back  to  that  application  of  our  theory,  which 
is  at  once  its  best  illustration  and  most  important  use ;  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  doctrine  that  the  Holy  Ghost  in  regeneration 
operates,  not  only  mediately  through  the  Word,  but  also  imme- 
diately and  supernaturally.  This  Drs.  Hodge  and  Alexander 
stoutly  and  sincerely  assert,   along  with  all  sound  Calvinists. 
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What  we  claim  is,  that  we  can  assert  it  more  consistently  than 
they,  "with  thejr  peculiar  theory  of  sin  and  holiness.  For,  to 
repeat,  if  sin  has  its  rudimental  seat  in  the  intellect,  then  the 
quickening  which  begins  the  conversion  from  sin,  must  operate 
in  the  same  place.  If  blindness  of  mind  is  the  radical  source  of 
moral  error,  light  is  the  proper  remedy ;  and  that  light  is 
revealed  truth.  That  blindness  too,  is  spiritual  blindness,  for 
the  sinner  is  not  a  lunatic ;  he  is  in  possession  of  his  natural 
faculties,  and  can  perceive  secular  and  scientific,  and  even  some 
moral  truths.  From  this  point  of  view,  it  appears  to  us,  the 
theory  of  Claude  Pajon  that  the  Holy  Ghost  needs  to  operate 
only  through  the  truth,  in  producing  spiritual  vision,  is  more 
consistent  than  the  orthodox  one  of  Drs.  Alexander  and  Hodge. 
Dr.  Alexander  referring  to  Ps.  cxix.  18  :  ("  Open  thou  my  eyes 
that  I  may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  thy  law,")  justly 
remarks,  that  two  things  are  needed  to  effectuate  actual  vision  in  a 
blinded  eye ;  first,  the  surgeon's  agency  restoring  the  faculty  of 
vision ;  and,  secondly,  the  presence  of  light,  the  proper  medium. 
^ow  this  is  a  just  thing  for  us  to  say,  but  not  for  him ;  because 
he  cannot  explain  what  it  is,  that  the  spiritual  surgery  needs  to 
remove  from  the  intellect,  in  order  to  the  admission  of  the  light. 
For  he  does  not  hold  to  a  corruption  of  will  as  cause  of  the 
darkening  of  the  mind. 

The  theory  of  Pajon,  and  its  rejection  by  the  Reformed 
divines  are  so  instructive  in  this  connexion,  that  we  beg  leave  to 
etate  it  more  fully.  Chaufepi^  (Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary) 
gives  full  and  authentic  explanations,  often  in  the  words  of  that 
distinguished  divine.  Pajon  repudiated  the  phrase,  "  mediate 
operation,"  which  his  adversaries  applied  to  his  doctrine ;  and 
preferred  to  state  it  thus :  "  Regeneration  is  one  sole  and  the 
same  act,  which  should  be  referred  to  the  Holy  Ghost  as  princi- 
pal cause,  and  to  the  Word,  and  other  means  of  grace,  as  organs, 
of  which  he  serves  himself  to  act  on  us."  In  a  private  confer- 
ence with  the  distinguished  J.  Claude,  Messrs.  Lenfant  and  * 
de  La  Bastide,  in  Paris,  Pajon  explained  himself  in  the  follow- 
ing propositions :  1.  Men  are  born  sinners.  2.  This  original  sin 
is  strengthened  by  all  actual  transgressions,  until  God  converts 
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them.  3.  This  corruption  is  too  deep  for  any  sinner  to  be  con- 
verted, without  efficacious  grace  working  in  him  to  will  and  to 
do.  4.  The  efficacy  of  this  grace  is  not  dependent  on  the  self- 
determination  of  the  man,  but  is  in  the  grace  itself,  and  is 
invincible.  5.  This  grace  is  not  merely  an  exterior,  but  an 
interior  lights  penetrating  the  understanding,  necessarily  filling 
it  with  knowledge  of  the  true  good,  wliicli  knowledge  necessarily 
leads  the  will  fror)i  the  world  to  God.  6.  Although  this  grace 
is  invincible,  yet  the  conversion  which  it  works  is  a  movement  of 
the  man's  free-will;  because  the  will  is  drawn  or  necessitated  to 
follow  the  gospel  precepts  only  by  this  gracious  knowledge  of  our 
true  good.  So  that  it  is  possible  the  man  might  resist  it  if  he 
chose;  but  it  is  impossible  that  when  this  grace  is  applied  he 
shall  choose  to  resist.  7.  In  giving  us  this  knowledge  of  our 
true  good,  which  necessarily  works  our  conversion,  the  Holy 
Ghost  usually  .employs  the  ministry  of  the  Word;  which  is,  for 
that  reason,  called  the  "seed  of  our  regeneration"  and  "minis- 
tration of  the  Holy  Ghost.  8.  Besides  the  Word,  God  also  employs 
providential  means,  (as  e.  g.  good  examples,  chastisements, 
removals  of  temptation,  etc.,)  all  of  which,  along  with  the  Word, 
God  80  dispenses  as  to  make  them  efficacious  organs,  in  each 
given  case,  of  conversion. 

It  was  this  statement  of  Pajon,  from  which  M.  Claude  and  his 
friends,  afcer  mature  reflection,  dissented,  as  virtually  involving 
the  Pelagian  errors  of  moral  suasion,  mediate  foreknowledge, 
and  universal  call;  and  as  contrary  to  those  Scriptures  which, 
like  Acts  xvi.  14;  Ps.  cxix.  18;  Eph.  i.  17,  18,  teach  that  God 
performs  on  the  heart  an  immediate,  sovereign  work,  which  is  in 
order  to  the  entrance  of  saving  truth.  Two  or  three  Provincial 
Synods,  the  Government  not  allowing  any  National  Synod  to 
meet,  joined  in  this  condemnation.  We  add  to  this  point,  so 
justly  taken,  these  other  testimonies:  Jer.  xxxi.  33;  Ezek. 
xxxvi.  26,  27  ;  Luke  xxiv.  45. 

,  We  argue,  secondly,  against  this  conception  of  depravity  and 
regeneration,  and  in  favor  of  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  w^ere  the  former  scheme  true,  (even  as  set  forth  by 
Dr.  Dick,)  faith   would  be  in  order   to   the  regeneration  of  the 
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•will.  However  he  might  eliminate  any  sequence  of  time,  if 
"this  graciou8  knowledge  necessarily  leads  the  will  from  the 
world  to  God,"  it  remains  clear,  that  faith  as  cause  must  precede 
this  first  renewal  of  the  will.  But  the  Scriptures  make  faith 
the /rm'^  of  renewal. 

Thirdly.  The  analytical  exposure  of  the  absurdity  of  the 
Pelagian  scheme,  regeneration  by  moral  suasion,  results  ulti- 
mately in  this,  namely :  that  the  stute  of  disposition  determines 
a  priori^  whether  any  given  object  presented  to  the  soul  shall  be 
of  the  nature  of  objective  inducement  or  not.  Moral  suasion  is 
that  influence  over  the  will,  which  objects  of  natural  or  moral 
excellence,  presented  from  without,  are  supposed  to  have  as 
inducements  to  right  feeling  and  choice.  Now,  any  object  what- 
soever is  not  inducement  to  any  being  whatsoever.  One  cannot 
attract  a  hungry  horse  with  bacon;  nor  a  hungry  man  with  hay. 
Whether  the  object  shall  be  inducement,  depends  upon  its  relation 
to  the  existing  appetency  of  the  being  to  be  influenced.  And 
that  state  of  appetency  is  obviously  related,  as  cause,  to  the 
influence  of  the  inducement  as  occasion.  Hence,  if  the  sinner's 
will  is  naturally  indisposed  and  disabled  to  all  spiritual  good, 
that  good  cannot  exert  moral  suasion  over  that  will ;  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  eff'ect  cannot  reverse  its  own  cause.  Such 
is  the  argument;  and  it  is  exhaustive.  But  now,  who  does  not 
see  that  this  analysis  proceeds  upon  our  theory:  that  the  will 
has  its  own  disposition,  original,  characteristic  ?  If  the  habitus 
of  the  will  is  nothing  else  than  a  modification  of  the  intelli- 
gence; and  the  sinner's  intellect  is  adequate  to  the  mere  intel- 
lectual apprehension  of  moral  truth,  (as  it  is,)  we  see  no  reason 
why  moral  suasion  might  not  be  expected  to  "lead  the  will  neces- 
sarily from  the  world  to  God." 

Fourthly.  Dr.  Hodge  expounds,  with  peculiar  force  and  fulness, 
the  solemn  fact,  that  there  is  a  "common  grace"  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (which  is  not  "common  sufficient  grace")  convincing  men 
of  sin  and  misery  up  to  a  certain  grade;  but  not  renewing  them. 
Now  this  partial,  spiritual  light  in  unrenewed  minds  must  be 
correct  light  as  far  as  it  goes;  for  it  is  the  Spirit's.  Yet  it  does 
not  even  partially  subdue  the  enmity  of  those  minds  to  God  and 
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duty.  The  usual  effect  is  to  inflame  it.  See  Rom.  vii.  8,  9.  It 
appears  then,  that  light,  without  immediate  grace  revolution- 
ising the  will,  does  not  effect  the  work.  Nor  is  the  evasion  just, 
that  this  conviction  of  duty  inflames  the  carnal  enmity,  only 
because  depravity  has  made  it  a  distorted  and  erroneous  view  of 
duty.  We  assert  that  convicted  but  unrenewed  souls  fight 
against  God  and  duty,  not  because  h^  is  misconceived,  but 
because  he  begins  to  be  rightly  conceived.  There  is  of  course 
distortion  of  mental  view  concerning  him  as  long  as  sin  reigns ; 
but  he  is  now  feared  and  hated,  not  only  because  of  that  error  of 
view ;  rather  is  he  the  more  feared  and  hated,  because  the  sinful' 
soul  now  begins  to  see  him  with  less  error,  as  a  sovereign,  holy, 
just,  pure  Being. 

Fifthly.  We  infer  the  same  view  of  sin  and  new  birth,  from  the 
regeneration  of  infants.  They  cannot  be  renewed  by  illumi- 
nation, because  their  intellects  are  undeveloped.  Yet  they  are 
renewed.  Now  we  grant  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the 
circumstances  and  means  of  their  redemption,  and  that  of  adults. 
Yet  are  they  delivered  from  a  state  of  original  sin  generically 
the  same  with  ours' ;  and  delivered  by  the  same  Redeemer  and 
Sanctifier.  Must  not  the  method  of  the  renewing  power  be  the 
same  intrinsically  ? 

Lastly.  This  view  gives  us  a  consistent  rationale  of  that  impo- 
tency  of  the  natural  man  to  receive  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  which  are  foolishness  unto  him,  described  in  1  Cor.  ii.  14, 
and  elsewhere.  This  impotency,  too  plainly  exists.  Dr.  Dick 
cannot  define  wherein  it  consists.  See  his  66th  Lecture.  Does 
it  consist  in  the  absence  of  any  substantive  revelation,  which  the 
believer  gains  ?  No  ;  this  would  be  perilous  fanaticism.  Does 
it  consist  in  the  hiding  of  any  esoteric  sense  of  the  Word,  to 
which  the  believer  has  the  key?  No;  this  would  be  Origenism. 
Does  it  consist  in  the  loss  of  a  cognitive  faculty  by  the  fall  ?  No; 
that  would  suspend  his  responsibility.  Whence  this  impotency  ? 
They  have  no  answer. 

But  we  have  one.  The  will  has  its  own  habitus^  regulative  of 
all  its  fundamental  acts,  which  is  not.  a  mere  modification  of  the 
intelligence,  but  its  own  coordinate,  original  character ;  a  simple. 
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•ultimate  fact  of  the  moral  constitution.  Hence  an  inter-action 
of  will  and  intellect.  On  moral  and  spiritual  subjects  the  prac- 
tical generalisations  of  the  intellect  are  founded  on  the  dictates 
of  the  disposition  of  the  will.  But  now,  these  practical  judg- 
ments of  the  sinner's  understanding,  prompted  by  the  carnal 
disposition,  contradict  certain  propositions  which  are  premises  to 
tthe  most  important  gospel  conclusions  and  precepts.  No  wonder 
then  that  such  a  mind  cannot  apprehend  them  as  reasonable  ! 
For  example:  The  sinner's  real  opinion,  taught  by  a  carnal 
heart,  is,  that  sin  in  itself,  apart  from  its  penalty  which  self-love 
apprehends  as  an  evil,  would  be  the  preferred  good.  A  gospel 
is  now  explained  to  him,  proposing  deliverance  from  this  sin, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  faith.  But  the  plan  postulates 
the  belief  that  the  sin  is  per  se  so  great  an  evil,  that  deliverance 
from  it  is  a  good  greatly  to  be  desired  !  No  wonder  then  that 
as  this  postulate  breaks  upon  the  understanding  of  the  sinner, 
he  is  obfuscated,  stumbled,  dumb-founded  !  He  is  required  to 
act  on  a  belief  which  his  carnal  heart  will  not  let  him  believe. 
His  action,  to  be  reasonable,  must  assume  sin  to  be  hateful.  But 
he  loves  it !  He  feels  that  he  naturally  loves  it,  and  only  hates 
its  consequences.  "  He  cannot  know  the  truth,  for  it  is  spiritu- 
ally discerned."  Were  a  sprightly  child  allured  to  approach 
the  reader  by  the  promise  of  "something  good,'*  and  told  that 
he  should  have  it  upon  holding  out  his  hand  for  it ;  and  were  he 
to  perceive  just  then,  that  the  thing  you  held  out  was  a  nause- 
ous medicine,  of  whose  utility  to  himself  he  was  ignorant,  he 
would  be  struck  with  a  similar  "inability."  There  would  be  a 
sense  in  which  he  would  become  unable  to  hold  out  his  hand 
even:  he  would  not  know  how  to  do  it.  He  would  stand  con- 
fused. Now  this  child  is  not  becoming  idiotic,  but  his  native 
appetencies  repel  that  which  you  propose  as  an  attraction;  and 
'hence  his  obstinate  apprehension  of  the  unreasonableness  of 
.your  proposal. 

Thus,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the  simple  psychology,  which  is  as- 
'Sumed  in  the  Bible,  is  found  to  bd  the  truest  philosophy,  and 
throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  doctrines  held  in  common  by 
'US,  and  by  the  respected  fathers  whom  we  review. 
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The  only  other  point  we  discuss  is  at  least  as  intricate  aa 
the  one  just  attempted,  and  even  more  abstract,  technical,  and 
limited.  But  for  other  principles  which  have  been  connected 
with  its  discussion,  chiefly  through  exaggerations  and  confusions 
of  thought,  it  would  indeed  lie  within  very  narrow  bounds,  both 
of  extent  and  importance,  in  so  far  as  it  is  debated  among  Cal- 
vinists.  It  is  Dr.  Hodge's  doctrine  of  Immediate  Imputation  of 
Adam's  sin  to  us.  Vol.  IL,  Chapter  VIII.  The  questions 
drawn  into  the  discussion  are  the  relations  of  the  divine  sove- 
reignty and  righteousness;  the  rudimental  idea  of  sin  and  crimi- 
nality; imputation;  justification;  our  union  to  Christ;  God's 
providence  in  visiting  the  sins  of  parents  upon  posterity;  and 
the  rights  of  man's  reason  in  problems  where  the  divine  righte- 
ousness is  a  party.  Dr.  Hodge  strongly  advocates  the  theory 
adopted  by  Turretin:  It  is,  that  in  the  order  of  causation,  the 
imputation  of  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin  on  men  precedes, 
transferring  that  guilt  upon  them  conceived  as  at  first  otherwise 
innocent  and  guiltless;  whereby  a  privative  moral  corruption  of 
soul  is,  by  God,  visited  on  Adam's  children  as  the  penalty  of 
that  imputed  guilt,  and,  in  the  first  instance,  of  it  alone.  From 
this  view  we  to  a  certain  extent  dissent.  The  reader  of  Dr. 
Hodge's  present  work  will  find  it  stated  more  moderately  than 
in  his  previous  ones.  There  is  a  pleasing  absence  of  that  im- 
perious dogmatism,  which  characterised  his  earlier  polemics  on 
this  favorite  point:  such  as  his  review  of  Dr.  Baird's  "Elohim. 
Revealed."     But  his  theory  is  the  same. 

We  are  of  course  not  oblivious  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  a. 
considerate  hearing  against  a  speculation  adopted  by  Turretin, 
and  Hodge,  and  sustained — though,  as  we  shall  show,  to  a  very 
limited  extent — by  Dr.  Thornwell.  The  last  is  himself  wit- 
ness, (See  Beview  of  Breckinridge,)  that  our  Confession  of  Faith, 
does  not  speak  in  favor  of  that  speculation.  Nor  has  it  any 
direct  Scripture  support,  being  but  a  human  inference  from  a 
peculiar  interpretation  of  a  much-contested  passage  in  Romans  v.. 
We  shall  therefore  presume  that  an  humble  minister  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  who  recognises  no  infallible  standard  but 
the  Bible,  and  has  bound  himself  by  no  doctrinal  covenant  but- 
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our  Confession,  may  credit  his  brethren  with  enough  independ- 
ence not  to  permit  Turretin  or  Hodge  to  do  their  thinking  for 
them.  We  shall  certainly  claim  this  liberty,  especially  when  we 
recall  some  specimens  of  erroneous  thinking  which  they  have 
given  us:  as  Turrettin's  labored  opposition  to  the  Copernican 
system,  and  his  adoption  of  tho  latent  Pantheism  of  the  Domi- 
nican theory  touching  God's  providential  concursus;  or  Dr. 
Hodge's  views  of  Popish  Baptism,  the  "Idea  of  the  Church," 
and  subscription  to  our  Creed,  which  were  such  as  to  compel  the 
dissent  of  almost  all  his  own  denomination. 

As  in  the  previous  discussion,  so  here  we  shall  find  the  history 
of  the  question  instructive.  The  French  National  Synod  of 
1645,  at  Charenton,  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  following 
enactment  against  Joshua  De  La  Place,  or  Placseus,  a  theologi- 
cal professor  in  Saumur.  Quick's  Synodicum: 

"There  was  a  report  made  in  the  Synod  of  a  certain  writing, 
\  I   /  both  printed  and  manuscript,  holding  forth  this  doctrine:  That 

the  whole  nature  of  original  sin  consisteth  only  in  that  corrup- 
tion which  is  hereditary  to  all  Adam's  posterity,  and  resides 
originally  in  all  men;  and  denying  the  imputation  of  his  first 
sin.  This  Synod  condemneth  the  said  doctrine,  so  far  as  it 
restraineth  the  nature  of  original  sin  to  the  sole  hereditary  cor- 
ruption of  Adam's  posterity,  to  the  excluding  of  the  imputation 
of  that  first  sin  by  which  he  fell.  And  it  interdicteth,  on  pain 
of  all  church-censures,  all  pastors,  professors,  and  others,  who 
shall  treat  of  this  question,  to  depart  from  the  common,  received 
opinion  of  the  Protestant  Churches,  who  (over  and  besides  that 
•corruption)  have  all  acknowledged  the  imputation  of  Adam's 
first  sin  to  his  posterity,"  etc. 

Placaeus,  to  evade  the  implied  condemnation  of  this  decree, 
afterwards  said,  that  he  only  disputed  "an  antecedent  and  im- 
mediate imputation"  of  Adam's  guilt;  but  admitted  "a  mediate 
and  subsequent  imputation,"  through  the  criminality  of  each 
man's  own  inherent  corruption.  This,  many  of  the  Reformed 
conceived  as  a  virtual  denial  of  that  imputation;  inasmuch  as 
they  supposed  Placaeus  to  mean,  that  men  are  virtually  made 
obnoxious  to  penalty  only  on  account  of  their  own  corruption. 
But,  on  this  history,  several  very  instructive  remarks  are  to  be 
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made.  One  is,  that  no  National  Synod  of  the  French  Church 
pursued  Placaeus  either  with  discipline,  or  any  further  legis- 
lation. This  would  seem  to  imply  that  his  explanation  was  held 
sufficient  by  the  supreme  Church-court,  though  very  unsatisfac- 
tory to  his  antagonists,  and  especially  to  Andrew  Rivet,  their 
leader. 

The  second  remark  is,  that  this  ill-starred  distinction,  and  this 
pair  of  ambiguous  terms  for  expressing  it,  were  the  invention  of 
JPlacceus;  they  were  no  part  of  the  theology  of  the  Reformers. 
So  far  as  we  know,  they  were  never  heard  of  before.  So  says 
the  Princeton  Mevieio,  (October,  1839).  The  distinction  was 
evidently  a  ruscj  adopted  by  him,  to  shelter  himself,  and  entrap 
his  accusers.  Had  they  been  discreet,  they  would  not  have  been 
misled  by  controversial  heat  to  step  into  the  trap  thus  prepared 
for  them  by  one  whom  they  themselves  charged  with  mala  fides. 
They  should  have  refused  the  ensnaring  distinction  in  both  its^ 
branches,  and  should  have  asserted,  with  the  Synod  of  Charen- 
ton,  and  all- the  previous  Confessions,  neither  an  "antecedent 
immediate,"  nor  "mediate  consequent"  imputation,  but  simply 
a  true  and  proper  imputation  of  Adam's  sin.  The  distinction  is 
like  that  of  Supralapsarian,  and  Infralapsarian,  an  attempted 
over-refinement,  which  should  never  have  been  made,  which  really 
explained  nothing  in  the  decree,  and  which  only  led  to  corol- 
laries dishonorable  to  God.  We  state  briefly  the  grounds  of 
this  assertion,  as  a  foreshadowing  of  our  train  of  discussion. 

The  alternative  adopted  by  Placajus  is  incorrect,  because,  like 
the  Arminian  scheme,  it  offers  the  fact  that  God  should  have 
extended  the  law,  "Like  begets  like,"  to  man's  moral  nature 
and  will,  as  an  explanation  of  the  fact.  Natural  laws  are  of 
God's  institution  and  sustentation;  what  they  effect,  he  ordains. 
The  question  therefore  recurs :  On  what  judicial  basis  did  this 
ordination,  to  propagate  hereditary  depravity  in  men,  rest  ? 
Secondly:  Placseus'  scheme  is  false  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  in 
that  it  represents  God  as  though  he  conceived  of  Adam's  pos- 
terity as  having  an  antecedent  depraved  existence,  at  least  for  a 
moment,  before  they  passed  under  condemnation ;  whereas  the 
Scriptures  tell  us  they  are  born  condemned.  See  Eph.  ii.  3.    The 
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opposite  alternative  is  untenable,  not  only  because  it  encumbers 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin  with  unnecessary  difficulties,  when 
the  unavoidable  ones  are,  in  all  conscience,  serious  enough ;  but 
because  it  connects  itself  with  erroneous  views  of  justification, 
and  the  mystical  union  to  the  second  Adam  ;  and  especially  that 
it  also  is  false  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  represents  man  as 
having  a  separate,  lindepraved,  personal  existence,  for  an  instant 
at  least,  until,*/rom  innocent,  it  is  turned  into  depraved  by  God's 
act,  as  a  penal  consequence  of  Adam's  guil,t  imputed ;  whereas, 
in  fact,  man  now  never  has  any  personal  existence  at  all,  save  a 
depraved  existence.  As  he  enters  being  condemned,  so  he  enters 
it  depraved.  This  over-refinement  therefore  leads  to  an  inaccu- 
racy, which  is  the  counterpart  of  that  resulting  from  the  oppo- 
site scheme.  Now,  when  both  of  the  alternatives,  in  this 
attempted  distinction,  lead  thus  to  error,  the  argument  is  as  strong 
as  can  well  be  conceived,  to  show  that  the  distinction  should 
never  have  been  made. 

Will  the  stringency  of  this  argument  drive  any  advocate  of 
immediate  imputation,  so  called,  to  deny  that  this  scheme 
involves  the  conception  of  Adam's  posterity  as  penally  made 
depraved  from  undepraved,  on  the  exclusive  ground  of  imputed 
guilt  ?  If  that  denial  could  be  substantiated,  we  should  have, 
so  far,  no  ground  of  difference  with  him.  But  it  cannot.  If 
his  "immediate  precedaneous  imputation"  only  meant  a  true 
and  proper  imputation,  we  should  be  agreed,  so  far.  But  it  does 
not.  This  is  obvious  from  the  logical  order  of  thought.  In 
that  order,  (though  perhaps  not  always  in  the  order  of  a  tempo- 
ral succession  appreciable  by  our  senses,)  every  cause  goes  before 
its  effect.  If  imputed  guilt  is  the  sole  cause,  and  d'epravation, 
the  penal  effect,  then,  in  that  sense,  the  recipient  must  have  the 
imputation  before  the  depravity.  What  else  does  "immediate 
precedaneous"  mean?  Again.  The  friends  of  immediate  impu- 
tation went  along  with  us  very  sociably,  in  charging  the  exact 
counterpart  as  a  result  of  Placseus'  theory;  that  it  would  follow, 
the  soul  must  be  first  personally  depraved  in  order  to  become 
guilty.  "What  is  sauce  for  the  goose,  is  sauce  for  the  gander." 
Thirdly :  Turretin  fully  asserts,  and  Dr.  Hodge  favors  "Creation- 
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ism."  Now,  if  God  creates  the  soul,  it  must  be  created  inno- 
cent; for  a  holy  God  cannot  create  depravity.  Hence,  there 
must  be  a  conceivable  instant,  as  this  soul  passes  from  its 
Maker's  pure  hand,  into  the  putatively  guilty  human  person,  in 
which  instant  it  undergoes  the  penal  transition  from  innocent 
to  depraved.  And  lastly:  The  advocates  of  the  scheme  consist- 
ently make  an  express  admission  of  what  we  charge.  Chalmers' 
Theological  Institutes,  Vol.  I.,  page  485:  "We  have  been  all 
dealt  with  as  sinners,  and  this  anterior  to  any  personal  or  actual 
sin  of  ours."  "We  have  been  made  corrupt''  (he  means,  turned 
into  corrupt  persons,)  "because  we  had  sinned  in  Adam, 
and  so  are  held  guilty  as  he  was,  and  treated  accordingly."  Page 
486.  So  on  page  49T  :  "  Or  rather,  if  we  speak  according  to 
the  order  of  cause  and  effect,  or  the  natural  precedency  of  guilt 
to  punishment,  we  have  been  held  so  anterior  to  infancy.''  So 
Thornwell,  Vol.  I.,  page  346:  "Hence,  in  the  order  of  thought, 
his  sin  must  always  be  conceived  as  imputed  before  they  can  be 
conceived  as  depraved."  Page  347:  "Hence  the  Scriptures 
teach  explicitly,  that  we  are  first  charged  with  the  guilt  of 
Adam's  sin,  and  then,  as  the  legal  consequence,  are  born  with 
natures  totally  corrupt."  Page  349:  They  ^\  are  still  personally 
innocent,  while  putatively  guilty ."  Hodge  on  Kom.v.  13:  "It" 
(the  penalty)  "  comes  on  men  before  the  transgression  of  the  law 
of  nature,  or  even  the  existence  of  inherent  depravity."  The- 
ology, Vol.  II.,  page  210 :  "  The  guilt,  in  the  order  of  nature 
and  fact,  precedes  the  spiritual  death,  which  is  its  penal  conse- 
quent." Page  203  :  "Penal  evils  ....  come  upon  all  man- 
kind p7'ior  to  anything  in  their  state  or  conduct  to  merit  such 
infliction."  Can  anything  be  plainer?  Shall  we  be  told  that 
these  writers  also  say,  and  imply,  that  putative  guilt  and  cor- 
ruption are  simultaneous  in  origin ;  as  the  Scriptures  say  ?  Very 
likely.  That  is  to  say,  they  contradict  themselves ;  a  very 
natural  result,  when  good  men  are  betrayed  into  a  position  con- 
trary to  Scripture. 

Let  us  repeat,  that  it  is  only  against  the  peculiarity  of  Dr. 
Hodge's  doctrine  as  thus  evolved  that  we  have  any  debate.  And 
it  is  in  this  sense  that  we  firmly  assert,  it  is  not  the  peculiarity 
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of  the  Reformed  theology,  but  an  exaggeration  into  which  a  few 
of  its  distinguished  names  have  been  betrayed.  Any  impartial 
mind  examining  Rivet's  Consensus,  sees  that,  as  supports 
for  the  peculiarity  above  depicted,  his  array  is  a  failure. 
The  Reformed  Confessions  all  assert  an  imputation  of  Adam's 
guilt;  as  does  the  decree  of  Charenton;  but  as  to  the  point 
to  which  we  except,  not  on^  speaks  in  favor  of  Dr.  Hodge's 
position.  A  few  theologians,  like,  the  supralapsarian  Beza, 
sustain  him  explicitly;  the  great  current,  like  Calvin,  stop 
short  of,  or  even  repudiate  his  peculiarity.  Passing  to  more 
recent  times,  we  find  Stapfer,  the  great  Edwards,  and  Breck- 
inridge, against  Dr.  Hodge.  The  two  first  of  these  may  show 
how  much  more  of  assertion  than  of  research  we  meet  upon 
this  subject.  Dr.  Hodge  has  said  that  Stapfer  and  Edwards 
adopt  the  vicious  theory  of  Placaeus ;  and  many  others,  echoing 
Dr.  Hodge,  say  the  same;  but  all  erroneously!  Let  us  hear 
the  men  themselves.  Stapfer's  Polemic  Theology,  Vol.  IV., 
Chapter  XVII.,  §78.  Note:  "The  whole  of  the  controversy 
they"  (adversaries  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin)  "have  with  us 
about  this  matter,  evidently  arises  from  this,  that  they  suppose 
the  mediate,  and  the  immediate  imputation,  are  distinguished 
one  from  the  other,  not  only  in  the  manner  of  conception,  but 
in  reality.  And  so  indeed  they  consider  imputation  only  as  imme- 
diate, and  abstractedly  from  the  mediate ;  when  yet  our  divines 
suppose  that  neither  ought  to  he  considered  separately  from  the 
other.  Therefore  I  choose  not  to  use  any  such  distinction, 
or  to  suppose  any  such  thing,  in  what  I  have  said  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  have  only  endeavored  to  explain  the  thing  itself,  and 
to  reconcile  it  with  the  divine  attributes.  And  therefore  /  have 
everywhere  conjoined  both  these  conceptions  concerning  the  impu- 
tation of  the  first  sin,  as  inseparable,  and  judged  that  one  ought 
never  to  be  considered  without  the  other.  AVhile  I  have  been 
writing  this  note,  /  have  consulted  all  the  systems  of  divinity 
which  I  have  by  me,  that  I  might  see  what  was  the  true  and 
genuine  opinion  of  our  chief  divines  in  this  affair;  and  I  found 
they  were  of  the  same  mind  with  me,"  etc.  Edwards,  Part  IV., 
VOL.  XXIV.,  NO.  2. — 3. 
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Chapter  III,  Original  sin,  says:  These  things  "said  by  Stap- 
ferus,  are  in  several  respects  to  the  present  purpose." 

Another  weighty  protest  against  the  exaggeration  of  Dr. 
Hodge,  appears  in  a  large  body  of  Calvinists,  represented  by 
Dr.  S.  J.  Baird,  Dr.  W.  G.  Shedd,  and  the  venerable  father 
Augustine,  (to  whom  Dr.  Thornwell  finally  gave  in  his  virtual 
adhesion,)  whose  views  Dr.  Hodge  repudiates  as  Realism.  These 
hold,  as  we  do,  a  true  and  proper  imputation ;  but  they  are  so 
unwilling  to  accept  the  peculiarity  of  the  theory  of  Rivet,  Tur- 
rettin,  and  Hodge,  that  to  avoid  it,  they  resort  to  the  theory  of 
"generic  identity."  The  race  sinned  in  Adam,  because  the 
whole  nature  was  in  him  when  he  sinned ;  and  we  each  have  that 
same  nature,  and  so,  each  one  truly  and  literally  sinned  in  that 
first  sin.  The  nature  they  define  as  an  entity,  but  not  a  mh- 
stance,  being,  namely,  the  aggregate  of  all  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual forces  transmitted  by  generation,  and  qualifying  each 
person  of  the  race  as  a  moral  agent.  We  have  no  mission  to 
defend  this  theory,  not  holding  its  peculiar  feature.  But  it  can- 
not be  called  Realism.  It  expressly  says  that  the  nature,  as 
separated  from  each  individual,  is  neither  substance  nor  person, 
yet  not  a  mere  abstraction.  It  may  be  unintelligible,  but  it  is 
not  Realism  ;  for  the  corner  stone  of  that  theory  was,  that  gene- 
ric ideas  are  Res.  We  are  only  interested  in  the  scheme  of 
■generic  identity,  as  a  protest  against  Dr.  Hodge's  peculiarity. 

As  another  witness  to  the  true  complexion  of  the  doctrine  in 
the  Protestant  Theology,  we  quote  D.  G.  Sohn,  (Professor  in 
Heidelberg,  1590,)  commended  by  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  as 
a  representative  of  orthodoxy.  Commenting  on  Rom.  v.  12 : 
"By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,"  he 
says:  The  Apostle  "does  not  mean  merely  that  Adam  had 
become  a  sinner,  but  that 'it  had  come  upon  all  his  descendants, 
that  is,  upon  all  the  men  in  the  world ;  for  he  does  not  say  in 
this  place  that  guilt  had  entered,  but  that  sin  had  entered  into 
the  world.  And  this  is  not  left  to  be  inferred,  but  is  expressly 
asserted  in  the  same  verse:  *  in  whom  all  have  sinned,'  or,  *for 
that  all,'  etc.  Moreover,  when  he  declares  that  all  are  subject 
to  death  and  condemnation  by  the  sin  of  one,  it  is  a  just  infer- 
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ence  that  they  are  all  partakers  of  his  sin,  and  are  born  in  a 
state  of  moral  pollution.  In  the  19th  verse,  it  is  said  :  *By  the 
disobedience  of  one  many  are  constituted  sinners.'  Now  to  be 
constituted  sinners,  includes  the  idea  not  only  of  being  made 
subject  to  the  penalty,  but  partaking  of  the  nature  of  sin ;  for 
they  who  are  entirely  free  from  the  stain  of  sin,  cannot  with 
propriety  be  called  sinners Infants  are  depraved,  'chil- 
dren of  wrath,'  and  guilty  on  account  of  their  own  personal 
depravity." 

Vogelsang,  quoted  by  De  Moor,  Commentarius,  Vol.  III.,  page 
275,  says:  "Certe  neminem  sempiterna  subire  supplicia,  propter 
inobedientiam  protoplasti,  nisi  mediante  cognata  perversitate." 

Marckius,  in  De  Moor,  says:  If  Placseus  meant  nothing  more 
by  mediate  imputation,  than  that,  "hominum  natorum  actualem 
punitionem  ulteriorem  non  fieri  nudo  intuitu  Adamicse  trans- 
gressionis,  absque  interveniente  etiam  propria  corruptione,  et  flu- 
entibus  hinc  sceleribus  variis,  neminem  orthodoxorum  possent 
habere  obloquentem."  But  that  is  just  what  Calvin,  Stapfer, 
and  their  company,  do  mean,  and  nothing  more. 

Let  us  add  a  testimony  from  among  the  Westminster  divines. 
Samuel  Ilutherford,  in  his  "Trial  and  Triumph  of  Faith," says: 
"And  truly  it  is  bad  divinity  for  Dr.  Crispe  to  say,  'As  we  are 
real,  actual  sinners  in  Adam,  so  here,  God  passeth  really  sin  over 
on  Christ.  For  we  sinned  intrinsically  in  Adam,  as  parts,  as 
members,  as  being  in  his  loins ;  and  we  are  thence  *  by  nature  chil- 
dren of  wrath.'  Eph.  ii.  3:  But  it  is  blasphemy  to  say  that 
our  blessed  Saviour  sinned  intrinsically  in  us,  or  that  he  is  a  Son 
of  God's  wrath,  for  sin  intrinsically  inherent  in  him  as  it  is  in 
us" — the  latter  being  Rutherford's  conception  of  our  sinning 
in  Adam. 

But  our  most  explicit  witness  is  the  greatest — John  Calvin. 
Dr.  Thornwell  first  gives  him  up,  and  then,  on  grounds  of  infer- 
ence, claims  him.  We  indulge  in  no  inferences  as  to  what  is 
meant;  but  cite  his  express  words.  Dr.  Hodge  apologises,  that 
some  of  the  Papists  pushed  the  putative  element  of  original  sin 
so  exclusively,  that  the  Reformers  of  Calvin's  day  were  con- 
strained to  exaggerate  the  hereditary  element  to  restore  the 
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l)alance  ;  and  that  thorough  discussion  and  analysis  had  not 
then  taught  them  the  hearings  of  the  question  between  mediate 
and  immediate  imputation.  Je  me  moque  de  tout  cela!  Calvin 
did  not  exactly  know  what  ho  was  about,  quoth  'a!  Let  us  see 
whether  he  does  not  look  the  matter  fully  in  the  face,  and  give 
an  intentional  and  intelligent  decision.  In  his  Commentary  on 
Romans  v.  12,  ^^  Sin  entered  into  the  world,'"  we  read;  "Observe 
what  order  he  places  here;  for  he  says  that  sin  preceded,  death 
followed  from  it.  For  there  are  persons  who  contend,  that  we 
are  ruined  by  Adam's  sin  in  such  a  way,  as  though  we  perished 
by  no  fault  ojf  our  own ;  thus,  as  though  he  only  had  sinned 
in  us.  But  Paul  aflSrms  distinctly  that  sin  is  propagated  in  all 
who  pay  its  penalty.  And  he  then  urges  that  more  closely,  when 
a  little  after  he  assigns  the  reason  why  all  Adam's  posterity  is 
subject  to  death's  empire.  To  wit,  saithhe,  because  we  all  have 
sinned.  That  ^peccare,'  moreover,  signifies  to  be  corrupted  and 
vitiated.  For  that  natural  depravity  which  we  bring  from  our 
mother's  womb,  although  it  yield  not  its  fruit  so  quickly,  is 
nevertheless  sin  before  the  Lord,  and  deserves  his  vengeance. 
And  this  is  what  is  called  original  sin.  For  as  Adam  at  his  first 
creation  received  the  endowments  of  divine  favor  as  well  for 
liimself  as  for  his  posterity;  thus,  upon  apostatising  from  the 
Lord,  he  corrupted  our  nature  in  himself,  defiled,  depraved, 
ruined  it;  for  when  fallen  from  God's  hkeness,  he  could  only 
beget  a  seed  similar  to  himself.  We  therefore  all  sinned,  in  that 
we  are  all  imbued  with  natural  corruption,  and  so  unrighteous 
and  perverse." 

So,  on  verse  15,  Calvin  says:  "What  the  Apostle  delivers, 
'perished  through  the  oifence  of  one,'  understand  thus:  that 
corruption  is  transfused  from  him  into  us.  For  neither  do  we 
thus  perish  by  his  fault,  as  though  we  were  ourselves  without 
fault ;  but  because  his  sin  is  the  cause  of  our  sin,  Paul  ascribes 
our  death  to  him.  Our  sin  I  call  what  is  inborn  in  us,"  etc.  On 
verse  17 :  "  For  if  by  the  offence  of  one,"  he  says :  "Moreover,  it  is 
important  to  note  here  two  differences  between  Adam  and  Christ, 
which  the  Apostle  did  not  thus  omit,  because  he  deemed  they 
should  be  neglected;  but  because  it  did  not  at  all  concern" the 
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present   argument  to   enumerate   them.     The  first  is,   that  in 
Adam's  sin  we  are  not  condemned  through  imputation  alone,  as 
though  the  penalty  of  another  man's  sin  were  exacted  of  us  ;  but 
we  thus  sustain  its  punishment,   because  we  are  also  guilty  of 
fault,  so  far,  to  wit,  as  our  nature  vitiated  in  him,  is  involved  in 
guilt  before  God.     But  through  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  we 
are  restored  to  salvation  in   another  mode.     For  it  [Christ's 
righteousness]  is  not  thus  held  to  be  accepted  by  us,  as  though  it 
were  within  us,  but  because  we  possess  Christ  himself,  bestowed 
upon   us   by   the    Father's   generosity,    with   all   his   benefits. 
Accordingly,  the  *gift  of  righteousness'  signifies  not  a  quality 
with  which  God  imbues  us,  as  some  erroneously  interpret,  but  a 
gratuitous   imputation    of  righteousness.     For  the   Apostle  is 
expounding  what  he  understood  by  the  word  grace.     The  other 
difference  is,  that  the  benefit  of  Christ  dees  not  reac\  to  all  men, 
as  Adam  involved  his  whole  race  in  condemnation.     And  the 
reason  is  at  hand;  for  since  that  curse,  which  we   draw  from 
Adam  is  derived  into  us  by  nature,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it 
embraces  the  whole  mass.     But  in  order  to  come  to  a  partici- 
pation of  the  grace  of  Christ,  we  must  needs  be  inserted  into 
him  by  faith."     Calvin  repeats  the  same  view  under  verse  19th. 
The  grounds  upon  which  Dr.  Hodge  rests  his  peculiar  theory, 
against  Calvin  and  the  current  of  the  Reformed  divines,  may  be 
included  in  two.     He  assumes  that  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin 
to  us  must  be  not  only  a  true  imputation — which  we  fully  admit — 
but  that  it  must  be  exactly  identical,  in  all  its  circumstances,  with 
the  imputation  of  our  sins  to  Christ,  and  of  his  righteousness  to 
us.     He  assumes,  secondly,  that  the  correct  interpretation  of 
Bom.  V.  12-21,  demands  his  peculiar  view,  the  exact  identity  of 
the  two  imputations  granted.     And  he  argues  his  interpretation 
chiefly  from  the  premise  of  that  identity ;  thus  reasoning  in  a 
circle.     Now,  as  to  this  much  belabored  passage,  we  are  free  to 
say,  that   Calvin's  exposition  seems,  on  the  whole,  founded  on 
the  truest  insight  into  the  Apostle's  scope,  and  the  fairest  and 
most  scholarly.     But  we  have  no  theoretic  motive  to  reject  Dr. 
Hodge's    exposition;    for    his    exegetical    conclusions    contain 
nothing  inconsistent  with  our  doctrine.     But  we  shall  show  that 
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the  doctrinal  use  which  is  attempted  to  be  made  of  the  passage, 
is  not  onlj  unnecessary  to  the  analogy  of  the  faith,  but  unten- 
able and  self-contradictory. 

Dr.  Hodge  would  ask,  Whether  the  covenants  of  works  and  of 
grace  are  not  both  grounded  in  the  principle  of  imputation  ?  We 
reply,  Yes,  And  Whether  we  can  deny  it  in  the  one,  without 
overthrowing  the  other?  Again  we  answer.  No.  But  stay;  we 
do  not  concede  his  postulate  above.  It  is  a  principle  funda- 
mentally involved  in  both  covenants,  that  under  the  government 
of  a  sovereign  and  righteous  God,  guilt  may  be  justly  transfer- 
able from  one  moral  agent  to  another,  under  certain  conditions; 
but  not  therefore  under  any  conditions  whatsoever.  We  have 
never  seen  a  system  which  denied  the  latter.  Dr.  Hodge  con- 
cedes it.  Vol.  II.,  page  196.  Turrettin,  Loc.  IX.,  Ques.  9. 
Let  us  suppose  that  when  Satan  fell,  Gabriel  had  been  far 
distant,  in  the  holy  and  perfect  performance  of  the  mission  of 
love  entrusted  to  him  by  his  divine  Master;  and  that  when  he 
returned,  he  had  been  told  that  he  must  be  cast  into  hell  for  the 
sin  of  Satan,  because  it  was  imputed  to  him,  while  there  was  no 
tie  of  race,  nor  dependency  between  them,  and  he  was  not  con- 
senting to,  or  even  cognizant  of  the  sin.  Does  any  one  hold  that 
the  righteousness  or  benevolence  of  our  God  could  justify  this 
dispensation  ?  We  can  only  say,  that  were  we  to  meet  with  a 
man  who  held  thus,  we  should  certainly  not  attempt  to  reason 
with  him.  That  is  a  case  in  which  the  conditions  of  a  just 
imputation  are  certainly  lacking. 

Let  us  suppose  again,  that  Achan's  children  had  been  person- 
ally as  holy  in  nature,  and  conduct,  as  Adam  was  before  he  fell, 
does  any  rational  man  suppose  that  they  would  have  perished 
under  the  law  of  Exodus  xx.  5.  These  instances,  ordinary  and 
extraordinary,  where  God  visits  the  iniquity  of  fathers  upon  the 
children,  are  cited  by  Dr.  Hodge,  as  though  they  implied  this, 
and  were  identical  with  the  case  of  Adam  and  his  posterity. 
And  yet  Dr.  Hodge  knows  that  all  Calvinistic  doctors  teach  that 
the  two  cases  present  only  an  analogy,  and  not  a  perfect  par- 
allel. A  parent  now  is  not  a  federal  head  under  a  covenant  of 
works.     Our  relation  to  our  fathers  is  not  identical  with  our 
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relation  to  Adam ;  the  guilt  of  their  sins  is  not  imputed  to  us  ^ 
precisely  as  Adam's  first  sin  is.  Yea,  we  are  taught  that  the 
guilt  of  none,  even  of  Adam's  sins  after  the  first,  is  thus  imputed 
to  us.  In  this  visiting  of  parents'  sins  on  posterity,  "we  have 
a  different  case,  of  just  imputation  yet  requiring  different  con- 
ditions. The  children  must  be  already  sinners — ^^already  person- 
ally obnoxious,  at  least  for  inherent  depravity,  to  God's  holiness. 
Moses  tells  us,  Exod.  xx.  5 ;  Deut,  v.  9,  that  this  visiting  of 
parents'  sins  is  upon  the  third  and  fourth  generations  of  them 
that  hate  Crod.  Our  Saviour  (Matt,  xxiii.  32-35)  teaches  the 
same;  telling  the  Pharisees  that  their  "filling  up  the  measure  of 
their  fathers"  was  the  condition  of  their  inheriting  the  penalty 
of  all  the  righteous  blood  shed  from  Abel  to  Zacharias.  The 
prohibiton  in  Deut.  xxiv.  16,  proves  the  same  thing ;  human 
magistrates  might  not  put  the  children  to  death  for  the  fathers* 
sins.  Is  it  said,  that  God  still  did  it,  as  in  the  case  of  Achan's, 
and  Saul's  posterity  ?  True  ;  and  the  explanation  exactly  con- 
firms our  argument.  A  magistrate  may  not  slay  a  criminal's 
children,  because,  to  him,  in  the  limited  sphere  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion, they  are  not  offenders.  But  God  may;  because  in  his 
wider  sphere  of  judgment,  they  are  sinners.  God  never  does 
injustice  "that  good  may  come;"  but  when  the  righteous  ends 
of  his  providential  rule  dictate  it,  he  justly  makes  sinful  children 
suffer  with  sinful  progenitors.  While  the  penal  infliction  is 
occasioned  by  the  progenitors'  crimes,  yet  a  community  of  sinful 
character  between  the  children  and  them  is  the  condition  requi- 
site for  a  righteous  imputation  in  these  cases.  The  latter  point 
Turrettin  reluctantly  teaches,  against  the  interests  of  his  own 
erroneous  logic.  Loc.  IX.,  Ques.  9.  Thus  we  find  in  this  exten- 
sive class  of  providences  cases  of  what  Dr.  Hodge  deems,  and 
correctly  deems,  true  imputation ;  but  the  conditions  are  not 
identical  with  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  us. 

We  approach  the  issue  more  nearly  in  our  third  case,  that  of 
the  imputation  of  our  guilt  to  Christ.  This  Dr.  Hodge  would 
make  his  strong  point,  urging  that  if  we  do  not  admit  his  exag- 
gerated view  of  immediate  imputation,  we  cannot  admit  the 
imputation  pf  our  guilt  to  Christ.     And,  since  there  is  no  other 
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way  of  justification  for  sinners,  he  intimates  that  the  man  who 
will  not  go  all  lengths  with  him,  cuts  himself  off  from  all  hope 
of  heaven  !  Does  not  this  appear  to  be  the  very  wantonness  of 
dogmatism,  when  we  remember  that  the  Scriptures  expressly  make 
two  cardinal  differences  between  the  conditions  of  the  imputation 
in  Christ's  case  and  in  Adam's?  In  the  case  of  the  imputation 
of  our  sins  to  Christ,  Dr.  Hodge  urges  that  the  guilt  of  that  which 
was  purely  and  ^o\q\j peccatum  alienum^  is  transferred  to  Christy 
on  the  ground  of  a  community  of  nature,  without  his  having  a 
particle  of  personal  depravity  or  sin  common  between  him  and 
the  sinful  race.  True ;  but  the  Scriptures  tell  us,  the  propriety 
of  it  was  grounded  in  two  other  conditions  also,  totally  peculiar. 
Christ  volunteered  to  assume  the  penalty;  he  having,  what  no 
creature  could  have,  autocrasy  of  his  own  being  and  powers, 
authorising  him  to  make  the  voluntary  offer.  Will  any  one  be 
rash  enough  to  say,  that  a  community  of  nature  alone  would 
have  ever  prompted  the  sovereign  holiness  and  justice  of  the 
Father  to  lay  the  load  of  imputed  guilt  on  the  God-man,  his 
co-equal  Son,  if  he  had  dissented  from  the  sacrifice  ?  Again  we 
say :  that  with  such  a  uian,  we  should  not  dream  of  reasoning. 
Every  system  of  theology  wo  ever  read,  treats  Christ's  voluntary 
consent  as  an  essential  condition.  He  says  so  himself  in  John  x. 
18.  Dr.  Thornwell  in  his  admirable  Missionary  sermon  on  that 
text,  says— "It"  [Christ's  covenant  .of  redemption]  ^^bindsy 
not  by  virtue  of  a  right  to  command,  but  by  virtue  of  a  consent 
to  obey.'"  See  also  Butler's  Analogy,  Part  II.,  Chapter  V.,  §7: 
**Nay,  if  there  were  any  force  at  all  in  the  objection,"  [that 
vicarious  sufferings  cannot  hQ  just^']  "it  would  be  stronger  in  one 
respect  against  natural  providence  than  against  Christianity ; 
because  under  the  former  we  are  in  many  cases  commanded,  and 
even  necessitated,  whether  we  will  or  not,  to  suffer  for  the  faults 
of  others;  tvhereas  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  voluntary.  The 
world's  being  under  the  righteous  government  of  God  does 
indeed  imply  that  finally  and  upon  the  whole,  every  one  shall 
receive  according  to  his  personal  deserts ;  and  the  general  doctrine- 
of  the  whole  Scripture  is,  that  .this  shall  be  the  completion  of 
the  divine  government."    So  concludes  Chalmers — honest  man ! — 
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against  the  interests  of  his  own  false  logic.  See  Institutes  of  The- 
ology, Vol.  I.,  page  498:  "For  there  is  an  element  in  the  latter 
[Christ's]  which  does  not  belong  to  the  former  imputation. 
Christ  IV as  willing,''  etc.  See  also  Owen  on  Justification,  page  194:' 
"And  this  voluntary  sponsion  was  one  ground  of  the  imputation 
of  our  sin  to  Christ.  He  took  on  him  the  person  of  the  whole 
Church  that  had  sinned,  to  answer  for  what  they  had  done 
against  God  and  the  law.  Hence  that  imputation  was  fundi- 
mentaliter  ex  compacto,  ex  voluntaria  sponsione  ;  it  had  its  foun- 
dation in  his  voluntary  undertaking,"  etc. 

The  other  essential  difference  between  the  two  cases  of  impu-- 
tation  is,  that  pointed  out  by  the  Apostle  in  Rom.  v.  16-19,  and 
Rom.  vi.  23 :  The  one  was  a  transaction  of  strict  judicial 
righteousness;  the  other  of  glorious  free  grace.  '*  The  judgment 
was  by  one  to  condemnation  ;. but  the  free  gift  is  of  many 
offences  unto  justification."  God  displayed' liberality  in  pro- 
posing to  lift  Adam  and  his  race  from  the  condition  of  servants 
to  that  of  sons  forever,  on  the  easy  terms  of  a  temporary  obedi- 
ence. So  the  covenant  of  grace  involves  a  vicarious  obedience 
and  sacrifice,  by  which  the  law  is  satisfied,  while  its  captives  are 
ransomed.  But  the  Scriptures  still  correctly  say,  that  the  firsf 
covenant  was  a  transaction  of  law,  the  second,  of  grace.  "For' 
Moses  describeth  the  righteousness  which  is  of  the  law :  that 
the  man  which  doeth  those  things  shall  live  by  them."  Rom.  x.- 
5.  "And  if  by  grace,  then  it  is  no  more  works  :  otherwise  grace 
is  no  more  grace.  But  if  it  be  of  works,  then  is  it  no  more" 
grace."  Rom.  xi.  6.  Now  can  any  righteous  judge  be  imagined, > 
who  would  allow  himself  equal  latitude  in  his  judicial  convic- 
tions, with  that  he  allows  himself  in  his  acts  of  beneficence  ? 
Would  not  every  such  judge  answer,  that  in  condemning^  he  felt 
himself  bound  by  justice  within  the  strict  merits  of  each  case; 
but  that,  in  his  benefactions,  he  was  accustomed  to  give  way  to. 
the  generous  impulses  of  his  heart,  provided  no  principle  of 
righteousness  inhibited  him,  and  to  bestow  more  than  the  recipients' 
could  claim  of  right?  It  may  be  praiseworthy  to  dispense  bless- 
ings above  the  deserts  of  the  beneficiaries:  it  cannot  be  other 
than  injustice  to  dispense  penalties  beyond  the  deserts  of  the  cul-- 
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prits.  'Here  then  is  a  second  essential  difference  between  the 
two  Adams  in  the  two  covenants.  While  there  is  a  true  and 
proper  imputation  in  each  case,  this  prepares  us  to  expect  a  dif- 
ference in  the  circumstances  conditioning  them. 

There  is  still  another  difference  in  the  two  cases  not  mentioned 
by  Calvin.  In  the  case  of  the  first  Adam,  the  representative's 
action  as  federal  head  preceded  the  sin.  In  the  case  of  the 
second  Adam,  the  sin  preceded  not  only  the  action  of  Christ  as 
substitute,  but  preceded  even  the  constitution  of  his  person.  We 
may  find  that  this  circumstance  will  have  to  be  regarded  in  our 
adjustment.  Lastly,  there  is  the  difference  pointed  out  by  Calvin : 
The  imputation  of  Adam's  guilt  goes  with  the  blood;  all  who 
are  naturally  descended  from  him  share  it.  The  federal  con- 
nexion with  Christ  does  not  go  with  the  blood:  it  is  limited  to 
believers ;  and  its  benefits  applied  through  faith,  which  is  an 
intelligent,  voluntary  act  of  the  beneficiaries'  souls.  We  may 
find  that  this  circumstance  will  have  to  be  regarded  in  our 
adjustment. 

To  Dr.  Hodge's  second  line  of  argument,  then,  for  immediate 
imputation  in  his  peculiar  sense  of  it,  we  have  several  answers. 
The  argument  is:  That  we  must  make  an  exact  parallel  in  all 
particulars  between  Adam  and  Christ ;  that  if  we  do  not  repre- 
sent God  as  visiting  the  penalty  of  corruption  on  Adam's  pos- 
terity solely  at  first  for  his  imputed  guilt,  they  being  conceived 
as  otherwise  initially  guiltless  and  sinless,  we  must  be  consistent, 
and  represent  justification  as  first,  in  order  of  thought,  an 
infusion  of  inherent  sanctification,  and  thereupon,  secondarily,  an 
imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ's  satisfaction.  But 
this  is  precisely  the  Popish  theory  of  justification.  Now,  the 
first  answer  is,  that  the  Apostle  did  not  mean  to  institute  an 
exact  parallel  in  every  circumstance  between  Adam  and  Christ. 
BotKare  federal  heads :  from  both  there  is  an  imputation,  and  a 
iproper  one.  But  the  imputations  are  inevitably  differentiated, 
in  some  conditions,  by  the  differences  of  the  two  cases.  Of 
these,  the  Apostle  mentions  some.  Calvin  suggests  others. 
And  among  these,  he  expressly  asserts  that  very  difference  which 
Pr.  Hodge  denies,  between  imputation  of  sin  and  imputation  of 
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righteousness,  and  expressly  repudiates  that  Popish  theory  on 
the  latter  point,  which,  Dr.  Hodge  says,  any  one  in  Calvin's 
position  is  bound  to  accept.  We  differ  from  the  Princeton 
divine  in  remarkably  good  company. 

But  our  second  answer  is,  that  an  assertion  of  the  exact  par- 
allel which  Dr.  Hodge  wishes  to  establish,  will  inevitably  lead  to 
erroneous  results,  which  he  and  every  other  Reformed  divine 
must  anxiously  repudiate.  If  this  is  the  order  of  thought  in 
immediate  imputation;  that  we,  conceived  as  otherwise  person- 
ally sinless  and  guiltless  initially,  receive  Adam's  guilt  by  impu- 
tation, and  then  inherent  depravity  as  the  penalty,  at  first,  of 
that  alone;  then  the  theory  of  justification  which  must  result 
from  a  rigid  parallelism,  must  be  this :  That  we  are  personally 
depraved  and  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  at  the  epoqh  of  our 
justification,  and  afterwards,  in  the  order  of  causation,  we  receive 
quickening  grace,  as  the  first  fruit  and  efiect  of  justifying  right- 
eousness imputed.  But  as  justification  is  instrumentally  by 
faith,  faith  must  be  in  order  to  justification,  and  of  course  in 
order  to  quickening  !  That  is,  the  sinner  has  true  faith  first,  and 
is  regenerated  afterwards !  Every  one  who  has  a  modicum  of 
theological  knowledge  knows  that  this  is  precisely  Arminianism. 
A  moment's  reflection  shows  that  it  is  inevitable  synergism. 
Every  Calvinist  distinguishes  between  inherent  and  legal  right- 
eousness; as  does  Dr.  Hodge  excellently  well.  Vol.  II.,  page  195. 
As  to  the  merit  of  a  personal  inherent  righteousness  worthy  to 
procure  our  acceptance  before  God,  we  have  none  at  all  at  the 
time  of  our  justification,  nor  ever  after.  But  as  to  subjective 
<;ondition,  the  believer  is  not  spiritually  dead  at  the  instant  of 
justification.  All  the  Reformed  divines,  so  far  as  we  know,* 
with  Dr.  Hodge,  fix  the  following  order  of  sequence.  1.  Quick- 
ening of  the  dead  soul,  or  regeneration  in  its  strict  sense,  by 
which  Christ's  spiritual  life  and  holiness  are  initially  implanted. 

*Calviu's  Institutes,  Book  III.,  Chap.  XL,  §10.  Owen  on  Justification, 
Chap.  IX.,  pages  236-7.  Boston's  Fourfold  State,  pages  19.5-6.  Turret- 
tin,  Loc.  XV.,  Ques.  15,  §4.  Kidgeley,  Vol,  III.,  pages  45,  47.  Confession 
of  Faith,  Chap.  X. ;  Chap.  XI.,  first  sentence;  Chap.  XIV.,  §1  ;  Larger 
Catechism,  Ques.  66,  67,  69. 
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2.  Saving  faith  is  exercised.  3.  The  union  to  Christ  is  thereby 
constituted,  which  divides  into  legal  union,  and  spiritual  union.. 
As  we  are  legally  united  to  him,  we  are  justified ;  as  we  are 
spiritually  united,  we  "convert,"  (Isaiah  vi.  10),  and  the  work  of 
sanctification  proceeds  in  us.  We  thus  see  that  Dr.  Hodge  must 
relinquish  the  theory  of  an  exact  parallelism,  or  he  finds  himself 
in  a  dilemma,  whose  two  horns  are  Arminianism,  and  the  scheme 
of  Placoeus;  both  abhorred  by  him  and  by  us.  We  advise  him 
to  retreat  from  his  exaggeration,  and  find  the  safe  position  along- 
side of  John  Calvin  and  the  great  current  of  Reformed  divines, 
with  his  humble  reviewer.  It  is  too  late  for  him  to  escape  the 
dilemma',  by  pleading  that  the  only  thing  discussed  in  Rom.  v. 
12,  etc.,  is  the  legal  relation  of  the  two  Adams  to  their  federated 
bodies,  and  that  the  spiritual  relations  should  be  left  out  of  the 
debate.  Leave  them  out  then,  and  nothing  can  be  proved  from 
this  passage,  against  our  view,  or  for  Dr.  Hodge's.  We  repeat: 
if  the  spiritual  and  subjective  relations  of  the  represented  to  the- 
representatives  are  out  of  the  debate,  this  "whole  argument  is  as- 
irrelevant  for  Dr.  Hodge,  as  for  us.  But  he  will  not  leave  those 
relations  out,  he  cannot,  they  must  come  into  the  argument,  and' 
then  it  is  in  our  favor. 

For,  thirdly,  if  there  is  in  every  particular  an  exact  parallelism 
between  the  two  cases  of  imputation,  then  it  must  hold  in  this  r 
that  both  are  conditioned  on  a  parallel  union  between  the  repre- 
sented and  the  representatives.  In  this  particular  we  claim  the 
parallel ;  Dr.  Hodge  cannot  demur;  because  he  says  there  must 
be  a  parallel  in  every  particular.  Here  then,  for  once^  shall  we 
travel  together  sociably?  Let  us  see.  Dr.  Ilodge  says,  VoL 
II.,  page  196:  "The  ground  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin, 
or  the  reason  why  the  penalty  of  his  sin  has  come  upon  all  his  pos- 
terity, according  to  the  doctrine  above  stated,  is,  the  union  between 
us  and  Adam."  Also  on  page  211 :  "  These  consequences  come 
on  his  posterity  in  the  same  order,"  (as  on  Adam);  "first,  the 
loss,  or  rather  destitution  of  original  righteousness;  and  sec- 
ondly, corruption  of  nature;  and  thirdly,  exposure  to  eternal 
death."  SoalsoThornwell,yol.  I.,pageB46:  "If  there  were  not  a 
real  unity  between  Adam  and  the  race,  the  covenant  of  worka 
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(Could  not,  by  an  arbitrary  constitution,  treat  them  as  one."    One 
.application  which  we  make  of  this  excellent  doctrine,  is  to  explain 
ithe  valuable  and  instructive  remark  of  Jonathan  Edwards:  that 
^we  should  so  conceive  of  our  sin  and  fall  in  our  federal  head, 
^according  to  our  close,  natural  and  federal  union  with  him,  as  to 
place  the  two  elements  of  inherent  depravity  and  guilt  in  the 
>same   relation   in   ourselves,    and   in   him.      This   Dr.    Hodge 
expressly  admits,  as  we  have  thus  seen.     Now  common  sense 
tells  us,  that  when  a  holy  creatute  committed  his  first  sin,  the 
depravation  of  his  heart  and  the  falling  under  guilt  were,  tem- 
porally speaking,  synchronous;  but  that,  causatively  speaking, 
.the  depravation,  or  subjective  corruption,  must  precede^  and  the 
guilt  follow.     The  reason  is  plain  :  It  is  sinful  acts  which  incur 
guilt.    But  the  character  of  acts  is  decided  by  their  intention,  to 
speak  popularly;  decided  by  their  subjective  motive,  to  speak  philo- 
sophically.    The  thing  which  qualified  Adam's  act  in  plucking 
•the  forbidden  fruit  as  evil,  was  the  evil  emotion  that  prompted 
,it.     But  in  the  order  of  causation,  motive  precedes  volition. 
This  is  but  to  say,  that  a  holy  being  cannot  perform  an  unholy 
.act;  he  must  begin  to  become  unholy  in  order  to  do  so.     Any 
.other  .view  is  simply  absurd.     It  is  very  true,  that  after  Adam 
ibecame  a  customary  sinner,  the  series  of  sinful  acts  fostered  the 
,  sinful  disposition ;  yea,  that  his  very  first  wrong  act  gave  an 
impulse  to  the  wrong  affection  which  prompted  it.     But  the 
.  other  truth  remains;  that  a  sinful  act  must  imply  a  sinful  motive 
as  a  priori  to  it  in  the  order  of  production.     We  can  scarcely 
imagine  that  any  one  will  be  so  thoughtless  as  to  object  that  this 
would  represent  God  as  bringing  the  penal  evil  of  subjective 
corruption  on  Adam  before  he  found  Adam  guilty.     The  answer 
is  too  plain  :  That  it  was  not  God  who  did  it;  but  Adam  brought 
it  on  himself.     That  is  to  say,    God  did  not  corrupt  Adam;  he 
corrupted  himself.     Having  found  this  order  of  relation  between 
Adam's  first  corruption,  and  his  first  guilt,  we  have  the  authority 
of  both  the  rival  parties  to  this  discussion,  for  saying,  we  should 
find  the  same  order  in  the  case  of  his  posterity.     That  is,   we 
should  describe  them  as  temporally  guilty  when  corrupted,  and 
.corrupted  when  guilty;  and  causatively,   in  the  initial  deter- 
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mination  of  matters,  guilty  because  corrupted,  rather  than  cor- 
rupted because  guilty. 

We  proceed  now  to  apply  the  concession  of  a  union  between  Adam 
and  his  posterity  in  another  point  of  view.  All  are  agreed  that  the 
imputation  of  Adam's  guilt  is  conditioned  on  our  natural,  as  well 
as  our  federal  union  with  Adam.  Now  we  raise  the  very  simple 
question  :  In  what  nature  are  we  united  to  Adam ;  his  holy  or 
his  fallen  nature  ?  Will  any  one  say.  In  both  ?  Then,  we  must 
have  had  a  literal  preexistence  for  six  thousand  years  !  For,  let 
the  reader  notice :  the  question  is  about  our  natural  union  with 
Adam,  not  our  federal.  We  are  naturally  united  only  to  Adam, 
fallen.  For  he  had  already  fallen  before  he  had  posterity ;  all 
divines  agree  that,  if  Adam  is  redeemed,  his  regenerated  holiness 
does  not  federally  concern  us ;  that  is  not  his  natural,  but  his 
supernatural  quality.  There  is,  then,  no  moral  nature  of  the 
first  Adam  to  which  we  can  be  naturally  united,  save  his  fallen 
nature.  To  this  emphatically  agree  the  Scriptures.  Gen.  v.  3 : 
"And  Adam  ....  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness,  after  his 
image,  and  called  his  name  Seth."  1  Cor.  xv.  48,  49:  *^As  ia 
the  earthy,  such  are  they  also  that  are  earthy.  ....  And  aa 
we  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the 
image  of  the  heavenly."  "Put  off .  .  .  the  old  man,  which  is 
corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful  lusts,  ....  and  put  .on  the 
new  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness."  Eph.  iv.  22-24.  These  words,  in  requiring  conver- 
sion, allude  to  the  two  unions;  the  first,  corrupt;  the  second, 
holy.  Compare  Col.  iii.  9,  10.  Our  opponents  have  expressly 
conceded — not  bethinking  themselves  what  they  were  conced- 
ing— that  the  imputation  of  Adam's  guilt  to  us,  is  conditioned 
on  a  natural  and  a  federal  union.  Now  it  turns  out  that  the 
one  of  these  conditions  is  a  union  in  a  depraved  nature.  It  is 
too  late  for  them  to  recoil.  We  forewarned  them,  that  there 
was  a  difference  of  fact  between  the  first  Adam's  covenant,  and 
the  second  Adam's;  that  the  first  representative  was  before  the 
sin  ;  but  that  the  sin  was  before  the  second  representative.  We 
now  see,  that  a  difference  of  adjustment,  in  this  particular,  is 
inevitable  from  that  fact. 
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It  is  vain  for  Dr.  Thornwell  to  seek  escape  from  this  conclu- 
sion, by  saying  that  each  individual  sinner  of  us  has  had  a 
federal  existence  before  we  were  conceived ;  that  we  bore  a  cov- 
enanted or  legal  relation  before  we  existed.  If  this  language 
means  anything  more  than  a  reference  to  the  divine  foreordi- 
nation  and  foreknowledge  about  us,  it  is  incorrect.  Common 
sense  will  decide,  with  us,  that  nothing  can  be  truly  related  until 
it  exists :  a  nonentity  cannot  be  party  to  a  relation !  Before 
we  individually  began  to  exist,  each  of  us  was  nonentity,  save 
in  the  foreordination  of  God  viewing  us  as  in  'posse  ;  and  before 
we  began  to  exist,  the  only  true  relation  connecting  each  of  us 
individually  with  Adam  (or  with  anything  else)  was  the  one  sub- 
sisting in  God's  prescience  and  purpose.  Let  the  clear,  con- 
vincing language  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  touching  the  coun- 
terpart subject  of  justification,  illustrate  this  statement.  Chap. 
XI.,  §  4 :  "  God  did,  from  all  eternity,  decree  to  justify  all  the 
elect ;  and  Christ  did,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  die  for  their  sins, 
and  rise  again  for  their  justification ;  nevertheless  they  are  not 
justified  until  the  Holy  Spirit  doth,  in  due  time,  actually  apply 
Christ  unto  them."  By  parity  of  reasoning,  we  hold  that  God 
did,  from  all  eternity,  decree  to  condemn  all  men  descended  from 
Adam  by  ordinary  generation ;  and  that  Adam  did,  some  time 
after  his  creation  in  holiness,  sin  and  fall  for  them,  as  well  as 
for  himself;  nevertheless,  individual  fallen  men  are  not  con- 
demned in  him  until  such  time  as  their  existence  doth  actually 
unite  them  to  Adam.  And  then  it  is  a  corrupted  Adam  to 
whom  they  are  united. 

Can  any  escape  from  this  be  gained  by  saying  that  the  whole 
covenant  of  works  ceased,  and  was  revoked  as  soon  as  Adam 
broke  it  once;  and  that  the  legal  union  of  subsequent  men  must 
therefore  have  been  before  that  date  ?  The  premise  is  expressly 
untrue,  tried  by  Scripture  or  common-sense.  The  statement  is 
precisely  as  preposterous  as  this:  "A  given  murderer  broke  the 
statute  of  murder  at  a  given  time;  and  consequently  that 
statute  was  thenceforward  abrogated  and  wholly  revoked  as  to 
him,  as  a  legal  covenant."  We  presume  that  when  hanging-day 
came,  the  murderer  would  be  very  much  mystified  to  know  under 
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what  law  he  was  to  be  hung,  on  that  theory  !  How  could  that 
statute  hang  him,  if  it  was  abrogated  as  to  him?  No;  the 
simple  truth  is,  it  has  not  been  abrogated  by  his  breach  of  it; 
but  abides  in  full  force  over  him  in  its  condemning  power,  only,  it 
has  ceased  to  be  a  possible  rule  of  justification  for  him.  See  Rom. 
iii.  20.  So  the  broken  covenant  of  works  is  still  in  force  over 
Adam's  race  as  a  rule  of  condemnation.  It  is  for  that  reason, 
that  "we  are  all  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others." 
{jrod's  elect  are  born  under  the  foj;ce  of  that  covenant  as  a  rule 
of  condemnation,  "even  as  others."  It  passes  human  wit  to 
see  how,  if  the  covenant  of  works  were  wholly  revoked  as  soon 
.as  broken  by  Adam,  sin  is  still  imputed  under  it  in  "this  year 
,of  grace,"  1873;  how  in  the  "year  of  grace,"  1,  our  Lord 
<Christ  was  placed  under  both  its  preceptive  and  penal  terms  as  a 
.surety;  and  how,  in  thirty-three  or  four  years  thereafter  he  so 
repaired  and  fulfilled  it,  as  thereby  to  purchase  for  the  elect  the 
very  "adoption  of  sons,"  which  that  covenant  had  first  proposed 
vto  Adam.  See  Gal.  iv.  5:  "These  be  the  two  covenants:  the 
one  from  Mt.  Sinai,  which  gendereth  to  bondage,  which  is  Agar. 
For  this  Agar  is  Mt.  Sinai  in  Arabia,  and  answereth  to  Jerusa- 
lem ivliich  now  is,  and  is  in  bondage  with  her  children."  Does 
not  every  Reformed  expositor  explain,  that  the  Sinai  covenant, 
as  perverted,  broken,  and  misapplied  by  legalists,  reverts  into 
the  covenant  of  works?  We  never  heard  of  any  other  way  of 
.explaining  the  Epistles  of  Romans  and  Galatians.  They  uni- 
formly represent,  that  there  are  two  covenants,  and  only  two:  of 
works,  of  grace;  that  all  men  are  born  under  the  first,  and  born 
condemned,  because  they  are  born  under  it,  its  breach  in  Adam 
having  rendered  it  a  ministry  of  condemnation ;  that  we  all  live 
under  it,  until,  by  union  to  the  second  Adam,  we  pass  under  the 
other,  the  covenant  of  grace.  The  epoch  of  transition  is,  when 
we  are  eff'ectually  called,  and  believe.  Rom.  vii.  6:  "But  noiu 
we  are  delivered  from  the  law,"  etc.  When  ?  When  we  are 
"married"  to  Christ.  The  truth  remains,  then,  tha.t  our  natu- 
ral union  to  Adam  is  a.union  to  a  corrupted  nature;  and  it  is 
^confessed  on  all  hands,  that  such  union  is  one  of  the  essential 
grounds  of  the  imputation  of  his  guilt  to  us.     We  return  then 
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to  that  view  of  this  imputation  presented  by  Calvin  in  the  cita- 
tions given  above,  as  the  consistent  one.  '  .  -^-v  r 
But  Dr.  Hodge,  following  Turrettin,  urges,  that  unless  we 
accept  their  strained  view  of  immediate  imputation,  we  really 
get  no  imputation  at  all.  The  whole  residuum  is,  that  men  are 
punished  in  no  sense  for  Adam's  sin ;  but  exclusively  for  their 
own  concurrence  of  will  and  conduct  in  that  sin.  Now  we  reply 
to  this:  First,  it  is  strange  that  so  large  a  number  of  the 
greatest,  clearest,  and  most  orthodox  minds,  like  Calvin's, 
Yitringa's,  Stapfer's,  Rutherford's,  Edwards',  should  have 
deceived  themselves  with  so  sheer  a  cheat,  and  should  have  sup- 
posed that  they  had  a  true  imputation,  when  there  was  none. 
They  teach  that  a  community  of  evil  nature  is  the  concurrent 
condition  of  this  imputation.  Dr.  Hodge's  charge  is,  that  it 
excludes  all  real  imputation.  Let  us  see.  We  reply,  secondly: 
All  the  reformed  divines  agree  that  the  mystical  union  with 
Christ,  establishing  a  community  of  spiritual  life  with  him  is  the 
essential  concurrent  condition  for  the  imputation  of  his  righteous- 
ness. Here  is  the  parallel  case.  Do  they,  does  Dr.  Hodge,  there- 
fore concede  that  there  is  therefore  no  proper  imputation  of  Christ's 
merits;  and  that  believers  are  justified  after  all  on  account  of 
■the  infused  spiritual  life  ?  Not  one  of  them.  In  the  other  case, 
'the  imputation  of  our  sins  to  Christ,  it  is  conditioned  on  his 
natural  union  with  the  race,  and  his  optionary  assent.  But  no 
theologian  ever  argued  thence,  that  the  real  transference  of 
guilt  was  obscured  or  lost,  and  that  Christ  was  really  punished 
on  account  of  his  act  in  consenting  to  assume  humanity.  The 
view  of  the  Reformed  Churches  is  plain  enough  as  to  original 
sin;  itmakes  the  elements  one  coetaneous  complex.  The  Shorter 
Catechism  says:  "The  sinfulness  of  that  estate  whereinto  man 
fell,  consists  in  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin,  the  want  of  origi- 
nal righteousness,  and  the  corruption  of  his  whole  nature,"  etc. 
The  word  guilt  here  must  be  intended  by  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly in  the  sense  of  "potential  guilt,"  including  the  idea  of  crimi- 
inality ;  for  it  is  a  part  of  a  ^^ sinful  estate^''     Actual  guilt  alone, 
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mere  obligation  to  penalty  for  ^'peccatum  alienurriy'  is  no  "sin- 
fulness of  estate." 

The  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  acknowledged  by  all  divines  to 
be  difficult,  mysterious,  and  awful.  It  is  liable  to  cavils  which 
are  hard  to  explode,  at  least  with  such  a  full  solution  as  will' 
satisfy  the  unrenewed  mind.  The  objections  to  the  righteous- 
ness of  such  a  dispensation,  as  we  suppose,  may  virtually  be 
resolved  into  two;  one  aimed  against  the  justice  of  God's  provi- 
dentially placing  us  in  our  subjective  condition;  the  other, 
against  the  justice  of  his  imputing  to  us  Adam's  guilt.  Under 
the  first  head,  it  is  argued  that  it  cannot  be  just  to  hold  us  guilty 
for  a  state  which  is  natural,  nor  for  any  actions  necessarily  flow- 
ing therefrom ;  seeing  it  was  not  selected  for  us  at  first  by  our 
own  choice,  but  imposed  from  a  source  above  or  before  our  wills. 
To  this  cavil  we  shall  not  now  advert,  farther  than  to  approve 
the  positions  of  Turrettin  and  Hodge:  That  this  corrupt  estate, 
while  not  the  result  of  an  act  of  personal  choice  by  us,  is  yet 
voluntary  in  us,  in  the  sense  of  being  spontaneous ;  and  that 
this  being  so,  our  reason  always  holds  a  moral  agent  meritorious 
for  what  he  spontaneously  is,  without  asking  how  he  came  to  be 
such;  as  witness  our  judgments  touching  God,  eternally  and 
necessarily  holy ;  angels,  created  holy  ;  and  Satan  fallen,  we 
know  not  how.  Under  the  second  head,  it  is  argued,  that  it  is 
intrinsically  unjust  to  punish  one  creature,  without  his  consent 
freely  given,  for  another's  act.  And  this  is  the  great  cavil, 
hurled  perpetually  at  our  doctrine  by  Rationalists,  Socinians, 
Pelagians,  modern  Papists,  now  usually  semi-Pelagian ;  and,  in 
a  word,  by  every  unbelieving  mind.  Here  are  specimens  of  the 
way  they  put  the  cavil :  "  Suppose  a  murder  done,  by  a  man 
over  whom  you  could  have  no  control  in  your  absence  without 
your  approval ;  suppose  that  the  magistrate  was  about  to  hang 
you  along  with  the  murderer,  on  this  fiction  of  imputed  guilt, 
and  against  your  earnest  protest!  Could  any  sophistical  refine- 
ment make  you  regard  it  as  anything  else  than  a  monstrous 
iniquity?  Such  appej^rs  the  orthodox  theory  of  original  sin."' 
We  give  the  cavil,  not  as  our  own,  but  as  the  unbeliever's. 
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Now,  the  last  objection  we  urge  against  Dr.  Hodge's  presen-, 
tation  of  immediate  imputation  is,  that  it  is  unwise  causelessly 
to  exasperate  a  difficulty,  even  seemingly  besetting  the  truth. 
We  have  shown  that  this  exaggeration  of  the  angles  of  the  doc- 
trine is  causeless.  The  logical  and  exegetical  necessities  by 
which  Dr.  Hodge  supposed  himself  constrained  are  imaginary. 
The  5th  of  Romans  does  not  demand  it.  The  imputation  of  our 
sins  to  Christ,  and  of  his  righteousness  to  us,  the  great  corner 
stone  of  our  salvation,  does  not  require  it.  Then  why  increase 
the  ground  of  cavil  causelessly  ? 

We  remark  that  all  the  writers,  who  incline  to  the  extreme 
theory  of  imputation,  betray  a  profound  sense  of  the  difficulty 
involved,  by  their  anxious  resort  to  expedients  to  evade  it.  But 
their  expedients,  if  they  satisfy  themselves,  do  not  satisfy  each 
other.  That  adopted  by  Turrettin  (Loc.  IX.,  Ques.  9,  §  14) 
and  by  Dr.  Hodge,  Vol.  II.,  page  211,  is  as  follows ; 

"  The  punishment  which  Adam's  sin  brought  on  us,  is  either 
'privative  or  positive.  The  former  is  the  lack  and  privation  of 
original  righteousness ;  the  latter  is  death,  both  temporal  and 
eternal,  and  in  general  all  the  evils  which  are  sent  upon  sinners. 
Although  the  second,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  always  fol- 
lows the  first,  except  the  mercy  of  God  intervene,  nevertheless 
it  should  not  be  confounded  with  it.  As  to  the  first,  we  say  that 
Adam's  sin  is  imputed  to  us  immediately  for  the  privative  pun- 
ishment, because  it  is  the  cause  of  the  privation  of  original 
righteousness,  and  so  ought  to  precede  the  corruption,  at  least 
in  the  order  of  nature ;  but,  as  to  the  latter,  it  muy  be  said  to 
be  imputed  mediately  with  reference  to  the  positive  penalty, 
because  to  that  penalty  we  are  not  obnoxious,  except  after  we 
are  born  and  corrupted." 


Dr.  Thornwell  shall  answer  this  evasion  for  us.  Works,  Vol.  I., 
page  333:  "This  theory"  ....  "takes  it  for  granted  that  there 
is  no  contradiction  to  God's  holiness  in  treating  a  being  as  a 
sinner  who  has  never  sinned,  but  there  is  a  contradiction  to  his 
holiness  in  making  him  a  sinner.  But  where  is  the  difference  ? 
Suppose  the  being  as  coming  from  the  hands  of  God  is  in  fact 
spotless,  how  can  he  be  treated  as  a  sinner  ?     If  not  treated  as 
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a  sinner,  then  there  is  no  guilt ;  and,  if  no  guilt,  then  no  need 
of  withholding  original  righteousness." 

"In  the  next  place,  to  be  destitute  of  original  righteousness 
is  sin.  That  a  moral,  rational  and  accountable  being  should 
exist  without  a  disposition  to  love  God  and  tp  reverence  his  holy 
law,  is  itself  to  be  in  a  positively  unholy  state.  Want  of  con- 
formity with  the  moral  law  is  as  truly  sin,  as  open  and  flagrant 
transgression.  When  these  very  men  are  arguing  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  Papists,  they  insist  upon  the  impossibility  of  an 
intermediate  condition  betwixt  sin  and  holiness ;  and  yet  when 
they  wish  to  explain  the  mode  of  the  propagation  of  sin,  they 
distinguish  between  simple  nature  and  the  moral  qualities  which 
perfect  and  adorn  it.  I  do  not  see,  therefore,  that  this  theory 
obviates  any  difficulty  at  all."     So  far.  Dr.  Thorn  well. 

This  is  unanswerable.  It  shows  that  Turrettin,  under  the 
stress  of  the  difficulty  which  his  exaggeration  had  raised  for  him, 
resorted  to  one  of  those  very  Pelagian  principles,  which  he  him- 
self explodes  so  completely.  In  addition  we  object,  that  if  "from 
the  nature  of  the  thing,"  the  positive  depravation  "always  fol- 
lows" the  privative  or  negative,  then  in  immediately  visiting  the 
latter  on  the  exclusive  ground  of  peccatum  alienum,  God  has 
virtually  visited  the  latter  also.  If,  "from  the  nature  of  the 
thing,"  the  man  who  is  pushed  over  the  edge  of  a  precipice 
always  goes  to  the  bottom,  then  it  seems  to  us,  that  he  who 
pushed  him  over  also  broke  his  bones. 

The  expedient  adopted  by  Dr.  Baird  in  his  Elohim  Revealed, 
is  that  which  Dr.  Hodge  classes,  with  others,  as  substantially 
realistic.  As  stated  by  Dr.  Thornwell,  (Vol.  I.,  page  561,)  it 
is,  "that  we  had  a  being  in  our  substance,  but  not  in  our  persons, 
which  has  determined  the  attitude  of  that  substance."  Of  this 
he  remarks,  ^'that  it  removes  the  difficulty,  but  it  substitutes  2, 
greater  one." 

Of  himself.  Dr.  Thornwell  says,  page  334:  "I  confess  that 
to  me  the  whole  difficulty  lies  in  what  to  these  divines  presents 
no  difficulty  at  all — -in  the  imputation  of  guilt."  It  is,  after  he 
looks  this  doctrine  steadily  in  the  face,  that  he  feels  himself  con- 
strained to  seek  a  solution  of  this  difficulty,  in  substantially  the 
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same  theory  which  a  few  years  before  he  had  condemned  in  Dr. 
Baird.  On  page  349,  350,  we  find  these  w^ords:  "On  these 
grounds  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  cannot  escape  from  the  doc- 
trine, however  mysterious,  of  a  generic  unity  in  man  as  the  true 
basis  of  the  representative  economy  in  the  covenant  of  works. 
The  human  race  is  not  an  aggregate  of  independent  atoms,  but 
constitutes  an  organic  whole,  with  a  common  life  springing  from 
a  common  ground."  ....  '*Tliere  is, in  man  what  we  may  call  a 
common  nature.  That  common  nature  is  not  a  mere  gene- 
ralisation of  logic,  hut  a  substantive  reality.''  ....  "As  then 
descent  from  Adam  is  the  exponent  of  a  potential  existence  in 
him,  as  it  is  a  revelation  of  a  fact  in  relation  to  the  nature  which 
is  individualised  in  a  given  case,  it  constitutes  lawful  and  just 
ground  for  federal  representation."  Here,  after  all,  the  stress  of 
the  difficulty  on  Dr.  Thornwell  is  so  great,  that  he  adopts  a 
theory  even  more  realistic  than  the  one  he  had  refuted.  Dr. 
Baird  never  said  that  human  nature  was  "a  substantive  VQoXiiyJ" 
He  said  that  it  was  an  entity,  but  not  a  substance,  and  defined 
it  as  the  aggregate  of  all  the  constitutive  moral  forces  of  man's 
essentia,  which  are  transmitted  by  generation  from  our  first 
parent.  Thus,  in  this  case,  Dr.  Thornwell  answers  Dr.  Thorn- 
well.  He  convinced  us,  in  his  earlier  publication,  that  the  notion 
of  a  substantive,  generic  unity  is  deceptive ;  and  we  have  the 
misfortune  to  remain  convinced.  True ;  Adam  was  "th«  root  of 
all  mankind."  There  is  between  us  and  him  an  all-important 
community  of  race  and  nature,  which  is  one  of  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  imputation,  as  our  Confession  states.  But  that  the 
nature,  apart  from  each  person  who  has  it,  is  a  moral  entity,  we  see 
not;  still  less,  that  it  is  a  personal  entity ;  and  does  not  respon- 
sibility for  guilt  require  personality  in  its  subject  ?  If  this 
generic  unity  is  so  substantive,  it  connects  us  equally  with 
Christ;  and  why  do  we  not  obey  and  atone  in  him,  as  essentially 
as  we  sinned  and  fell  in  Adam  ?  And  why  is  not  the  imputation 
of  Christ's  righteousness  also  as  universal  as  the  nature  ? 

The  rational  difficulty  presented  by  our  adversaries  recurs, 
then.  We  are  compelled  to  consider  the  question,  Whether  such 
an  imputation,  without  our  complicity  or  consent,  is  not  inevi- 
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tablj  unjust.  It  has  been  Dr.  Hodge's  wont  to  override  that 
question.  Is  this  right?  Is  it  wise?  The  answer  is:  "God 
does  it,  therefore  it  must  be  right."  To  this  "short  method" 
there  are  two  objections:  1.  It  is  not  so  certain  that  God  does 
it,  seeing  that  Dr.  Hodge  can  quote  no  express  Scripture, 
nor  even  any  human  creed,  to  prove  it ;  but  only  his  own  infer- 
ences. 2dly.  If  a  thing  is  impossible  to  he  rights  then  any  man's 
saying  that  God  did  it  would  be  a  demonstration  that  that  man 
misrepresented  God.  Let  us  state  a  few  of  those  propositions 
in  which  all  the  Reformed  divines  agree.  Revelation  is  to  be 
accepted,  though  it  teach  mysteries  entirely  above  reason.  But 
it  could  not  be  accepted,  if  it  taught  inevitable  contradictions, 
which  are  against  reason.  For  no  man  could  believe,  were  he 
to  try,  against  those  intuitive  laws  of  thought  which  constitute 
him  a  thinking  and  believing  creature.  But  in  applying  this 
criterion  to  revelation,  these  caveats  must  be  observed:  The 
Scripture  proposition  which  is  accused  of  outraging  reason  must 
exist  in  express  terms;  if  it  is  only  a  human  inference,  it  may 
be  that  the  fallible  expositor,  and  not  the  Scripture  itself,  is 
responsible  for  the  outrage.  Secondly,  the  rational  conviction 
outraged  must  be  a  primitive,  necessary,  and  universal  judgment 
of  the  reason;  because,  if  it  is  only  an  inferential  conclusion, 
the  source  of  collision  may  be  in  the  fallible  reason,  and  not  in 
the  infallible  book.  Thirdly,  the  mind  which  presumes  to  charge 
such  inevitable  contradiction  on  the  Bible  should  be  a  sanctified 
mind,  not  arrogant  and  hostile  to  God  and  his  truth,  but  holj, 
humble,  and  enlightened  by  God's  Spirit.  The  carnal  man 
receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit:  they  are  foolishness  unto 
him.  But  we  repeat:  provided  these  conditions  are  observed, 
the  occurrence,  not  of  a  mystery  above  reason,  but  of  an  inevi- 
table self-contradiction  against  reason,  necessarily  releases  the 
mind  from  the  obligation  to  believe.  See  Turrettin,  Loc.  I., 
Qaes.  10.  One  would  suppose  that  a  moderate  tincture  of  theo- 
logical knowledge  would  secure  the  admission  of  these  familiar 
rudiments  of  the  science ;  but  we  cite  authority,  lest  some  may 
suppose  us  to  utter,  even  in  this  alphabet  of  admitted  principles 
jome  dangerous  novelty. 
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Now  the  advocates  of  the  greatest  theological  absurdities- 
never,  in  fact,  assail  these  principles.  Their  plea  is,  that  their 
favorite  propositions  are  only  mysteries,  and  not  contradictions. 
Thus  the  Papist  seeks  to  excuse  transuhstantiation^  the  old- 
school  Lutheran  comuhstantiation,  the  Mercersburg  school,  the 
spiritual,  yet  literal  communion  in  Christ's  corporeal  body, 
which  yet  is  not  ubiquitous.  Along  this  line,  whether  the  dogma 
is  only  a  mystery  above  reason,  or  a  contradiction  outraging 
reason,  have  been  fought  all  the  battles  of  superstition.  The 
discrimination  should  always  be  made  with  caution  and  delibe- 
ration. 

But  may  not  that,  which  would  it  be  wrong  for  man  the  creature 
to  do,  right  in  God  the  infinite  Sovereign  ?  The  equally  plain 
answer  of  the  alphabet  of  theology  is:  Sometimes,  but  not 
always.  God's  infinite  wisdom,  proprietorship,  and  sovereignty 
often  render  it  right  and  holy  for  him  to  exercise  a  breadth  of 
discretion  in  applying  righteous  principles  of  action,  which  we 
could  not  presume  on  without  crime.  But  his  own  glorious  per- 
fections ensure  that,  however  sovereign,  he  will  never  act  on  a 
principle  intrinsically  wrong.  And  while  we  admit  a  wide, 
almost  an  infinite  diiference  arising  out  of  God's  perfections 
and  sovereignty,  between  the  boundaries  of  his  righteous  dis- 
cretion and  ours,  in  details;  yet  we  must  hold  that  the  right- 
•eousness  enjoined  on  us  in  his  precepts,  and  written  by  his 
creative  hand  in  our  consciences,  is  identical  in  its  intrinsic  prin- 
ciples with  his  righteousness.  This  is  manifest ;  because  other- 
wise we  and  God  could  never  understand  each  other  as  ruler 
and  subject;;  because  man  was  made  in  his  rational  and  moral 
image,  and  is  restored  towards  it  by  sanctifying  grace ;  and 
because  he  tells  us,  that  our  holiness  is  to  he  in  imitating  him. 
Let  us,  then,  suppose  a  case  where  a  given  action  would  be 
intrinsically  wrong  in  principle  no  matter  how  details  of  its  cir- 
cumstances might  vary,  where  such  was  the  unavoidable,  intui- 
tive, primary  judgment  of  the  unbiassed  human  conscience; 
then,  in  that  case,  we  pronounce  that  God's  perfections  make  it 
as  impossible  that  he  should  do  that  act,  however  sovereign,  as 
that  it  should  be  right   tor  us  to  do   it.     And  that  is  so  plain, 
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that  it  is  almost  a  truism.  If  any  man,  professing  to  be  a 
doctor  or  a  prophet,  told  us  that  it  was  our  duty  to  believe  God 
had  done  that  act  and  made  it  right  for  himself  to  do;  our  con- 
sistent answer  would  be :  "  Then  you,  Mr.  Prophet,  have  ren- 
dered me  absolutely  incompetent  to  have  intelligent  knowledge  or 
moral  perfections  in  God,  and  of  moral  obligations  on  me;  yoa 
have  de-rationalised  me;  I  am  now,  on  your  basis,  just  as  suit- 
able a  subject  of  religious  relations  as  the  horse  I  ride."  For 
what  can  be  plainer  than  this:  that  if  the  very  ground-princi- 
ples, which  are  the  constitutive  norms  of  our  moral  judgments, 
are  contradicted,  an  intelligent,  moral  judgment  becomes,  for  us, 
impossible  ? 

Now  the  unbelieving  rationalist  says  :  that  if  Dr.  Hodge's 
theory  of  imputation  were  true,  we  should  unquestionably  have 
just  such  a  case.  He  claims  that  the  injustice  would  be  as 
inevitable,  as  though  a  peaceable,  righteous  citizen  of  a  common- 
wealth were  hung  under  its  laws,  for  the  putative  guilt  of  another 
man  over  whom  he  had  no  control,  of  whom  he  had  even  no 
knowledge,  who  had  murdered  a  person  without  any  consent  or 
complicity  whatsoever  on  his  part.  The  rationalist  claims 
accordingly,  that  it  is  impossible  God  should  have  made  such  an 
imputation.  The  reader  may  ask,  whether  on  this  point  we  hold 
with  the  rationalist?  We  reply  explicitly  that  we  do  not.  That 
is  to  say,  while  we  regard  it  as  unnecessary,  rash,  and  incorrect? 
to  dogmatise  with  Dr.  Hodge  upon  it ;  we  regard  it  more  rash 
and  incorrect  to  dogm.atise  with  the  Rationalists  upon  it.  But 
such  appears  to  be  the  jealousy  of  some  of  the  advocates  of  the 
exaggeration  which  they  call  immediate  imputation,  that  they 
will  hardly  venture  to  admit  an  intrinsic  unrighteousness  in  the 
case  of  secular  imputation  which  the  Rationalist  cites  above,  lest 
they  should  compromise  their  favorite  speculation.  And  yet 
God  does  not  hesitate  to  denounce  the  intrinsic  unrighteousness- 
of  such  an  act  of  secular  goyernment.  See  Deut.  xxiv.  16.  St) 
far  we  have  good  countenance. 

Now,  to  return,  while  we  will  not  dogmatise  with  the  rashness- 
of  the  unbelieving  caviller,  upon  this  point,  we  cannot  but? 
believe  that  his  difficulty  is  needlessly  and  rashly  enhanced  by 
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the  dogma  which  we  criticise.  The  great  advantage  of  Calvin's 
view  of  the  matter — in  other  words,  of  the  scriptural  view — is 
this :  that  it  takes  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  manifestly  out 
of  that  category  in  which  the  Rationalists'  illustration  puts  it ; 
and  in  which,  if  it  really  belonged  there,  its  unrighteousness 
would  be  inevitably  self-evident.  Calvin's  view  shows  that  the 
illustration  does  not  contain  a  true  parallel,  and  is  therefore 
inconclusive.  Calvin's  view  lifts  the  case  of  imputation  of  Adam's 
sin  into  a  category  where  it  stands  by  itself,  and  is  wholly 
unique  ;  where  it  has  no  illustration  whatever  among  the  usages 
of  secular  governments,  whether  just  or  unjust.  Surely  that  is 
a  solid  advantage !  For  while  our  view  leaves  original  sin  envel- 
oped in  a  mystery,  which — as  Dr.  Thornwell  declares — no  man 
will  ever  solve  in  this  world,  it  places  the  doctrine  in  a  status 
where  no  man  can  convict  it  of  intrinsic,  self-evident  injustice. 
And  then  comes  in  the  legitimate  application  of  the  devout  prin- 
ciple, acquiescing  in  our  unavoidable  ignorance,  and  saying : 
"Even  so.  Father,  for  so  it  seemeth  good  in  thy  sight."  This 
advantage,  attending  Calvin's  view,  appears  in  two  ways:  First,, 
man  reasons  chiefly  by  parallel  instances.  His  reasoning  is 
comparison.  Consequently,  where  there  is  no  parallel,  while  he 
may  not  comprehend,  he  cannot  convict.  The  case  is  above  his 
grasp;  he  has  no  scales  in  which  to  weigh  it.  Secondly,  the  case 
of  original  sin,  as  stated  by  Calvin,  differs  as  to  the  essential 
trait,  wherein  the  caviller  finds,  in  the  case  of  his  pretended  par- 
allel, the  self-evident  injustice ;  and  Br.  Hodge's  view  seems  to 
concede  the  presence  of  that  trait  and  the  correctness  of  the  par- 
allel. Suppose  the  peaceful  citizen  charged,  under  human  laws, 
with  a  putative  guilt  of  a  murder  to  which  he  had  not  consented. 
Every  thoughtful  mind  sees  the  line  of  argument  on  which  wise 
counsel  would  defend  him.  The  argument  would  be:  "May  it 
please  the  Court,  our  statute  of  murder,  under  which  my  client 
has  lived  and  is  now  tried,  has  its  alternative  sanctions :  To  him 
who.  murders,  it  threatens  death;  to  him  who  respects  the  life  of 
his  fellow-men  it  promises  immunity.  That  statute  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  covenant  with  the  citizens.  Now,  here,  may  it 
please  your  Honor,  is  our  impregnable  ground:  My  client  has- 
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PERSONALLY  KEPT  THAT  COVENANT.  He  has  thereby  earned^  and 
is  in  possession  of  an  existing  title  to  immunity,  with  which  he 
was  invested,  by  virtue  of  his  innocencj,  before  this  murder  was 
•committed,  and  therefore  he  can  only  be  divested  of  it  by  his  own 
personal,  criminal  act,  or  his  own  consent."  Now  this  is  impreg- 
nable. But  let  us  represent  the  imputation  of  Adam's  guilt  as 
the  Scriptures  do,  and  the  sinner  condemned  in  Adam  has  no 
such  argument  to  use.  He  does  not  approach  the  judicial  issue 
clothed  with  the  existing,  personal  title  to  immunity,  derived 
from  a  previous  innocency  of  personal  existence  under  the  cove- 
nant of  works.  For,  previous  to  his  condemnation  in  Adam,  he 
has  no  innocent  existence  personally,  not  for  one  moment,  not 
€ven  in  the  metaphysical  order  of  thought;  for  he  has  no  actual 
existence  at  all.  He  enters  existence  corrupted,  as  he  enters  it 
guilty.  He  enters  it  guilty,  as  he  enters  it  corrupted.  This  is 
the  character  of  the  federal  union  between  him  and  Adam ;  that 
Adam's  conduct  should  determine  for  his  posterity  precisely  this 
result,  namely :  that  their  personal  existence  should  absolutely 
begin  in  that  moral  estate,  and  under  that  legal  relation,  which 
Adam  procured  for  himself;  that  the  two  elements  of  this  result 
should  be  mutually  involved,  and  coetaneous,  as  they  were  per- 
sonally, in  Adam.  I  This  statement  is  strictly  correspondent  to 
the  revealed  facts.  And  now,  this  is  its  advantage:  that  it 
leaves  the  sinner  fallen  and  condemned  in  Adam,  no  pretext  to 
complain  that  he  has  been  stripped  of  a  personal  title  to 
immunity  by  thus  bringing  him  under  putative  guilt  and  inhertt- 
cd  depravity ;  for  he  had  no  such  personal  title  to  be  stripped 
of,  seeing  he  has  had  no  personal  existence  prior  to  the  depravity 
and  guilt.  This  dispensation  of  God  then  remains  unique,  with- 
out any  exact  parallel  in  human  events,  solemn,  mysterious ;  but 
it  is  placed  where  it  is  impossible  to  convict  it  of  any  injustice. 
Why  God  should  ordain  such  a  federal  union  in  his  righteous 
sovereignty,  which  he  foresaw  would  result  in  the  determination 
•of  a  depraved  and  condemned  individual  existence  for  a  whole 
race  of  creatures,  none  should  presume  to  speculate.  We  see 
that  he  has  done  so.  We  can  only  perceive  this  ground  of  pro- 
ipriety  for  it  in  the  light  of  natural  reason  ;  that  it  appears  to  be 
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the  most  natural  constitution  for  a  company  of  creatures  united 
to  a  first  parent  by  that  tie  of  race  and  propagation,  which  is 
80  fundamental  a  feature  of  humanity,  and,  comparing  us  with 
Ood's  other  rational  creatures,  so  peculiar  a  feature  of  our 
existence. 


ARTICLE  II. 

GNOSTICISM  AND  THE  RELATION  OF  THE  CHURCH 

TO  HERESIES.  V 


That  remarkable  mixture  of  philosophy  and  mysticism  to 
which  Church  historians  apply  the  term  Gnosticism  is  one  of  the 
strangest  phenomena  in  the  history  of  human  opinions.  Spring- 
'ing  into  life  at  that  period  when  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
had  given  an  extraordinary  impulse  to  thought  to  aspire  to 
higher  attainments  than  had  ever  been  reached  under  the  nature- 
religion  of  Paganism,  it  transcended  the  bounds  of  sober  rational 
investigation,  and  soared  away  into  the  unknown  regions  of  the 
infinite  and  the  absolute.  It  was  an  lattempt  to  bring  the  high 
and  inexplicable  problems  of  the  supernatural  under  the  dominion 
■of  reason  by  the  aid  of  Grecian  philosophy,  united  with  a  mystic, 
oriental  theosophy.  Through  the  pride  of  intellect  congenial  to 
'fallen  man,  it  boldly  undertook  to  solve  by  efforts  of  speculative 
'reason  the  abstruse  questions  of  the  origin  of  being,  the  relation 
of  the  infinite  to  the  finite,  how  God  who  is  a  Spirit  can  be  the 
•author  of  the  world  which  is  matter,  the  origin  of  moral  evil, 
and  how  to  reconcile  the  imperfections  of  the  world  with  the 
(perfections  of  God.  The  Gnostic  despised,  as  an  inferior  intel- 
lectual point  of  view,  that  humility  produced  by  faith  in  the 
revealed  Word  of  God,  which  practically  vanquishes  all  doubts 
arising  from  such  sources,  and  reconciles  the  mind  to  remain 
ignorant  where  knowledge  would  contribute  neither  to  our  hap- 
piness nor  our  moral  advantage.  Such  a  blind  implicit  faith 
might  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the  vulgar  who  could  not  rise 
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above  the  level  of  an  unreasoning  assent.  But  there  was  a 
higher  gift  or  faculty  belonging  to  the  men  of  intellect,  the  gnosis, 
by  which  they  could  pass  beyond  the  external  appearances  of 
things,  and  penetrate  into  their  hidden  essence.  This  was  the 
controlling  idea  underlying  the  various  systems  into  which  Gnos- 
ticism divided  itself.  It  was  an  aristocracy  of  knowledge, 
grounded  upon  a  philosophy  of  religion,  which  was  made  up  of 
chosen  elements  taken  from  Plato's  philosophy,  Jewish  theology, 
and  oriental  mysticism. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  not  to  give  a  detailed  account  of 
the  various  sects  of  Gnostics,  nor  to  attempt  to  eliminate  the 
grains  of  truth  that  lay  concealed  under  the  mist  and  fog  of 
their  complicated  systems.  Neander,  in  the  1st  volume  of  his 
"History  of  Christianity  and  the  Church,"  has  given  the  most 
elabprate  and  exhaustive  account  of  Gnosticism  of  any  writer 
to  whom  we  have  had  access.  Through  three  or  four  hundred, 
pages  he  conducts  the  reader,  presenting  him  with  a  profound 
analysis  of  the  different  Gnostic  families,  until,  bewildered  by 
the  minuteness  of  his  details,  one  begins  to  feel  as  though  he 
had  been  led  into  the  Egyptian  labyrinth,  whose  intricate  wind- 
ings and  convolutions  never  end.  And  when  he  emerges,  his 
imagination  is  so  crowded  with  forms  of  ccons,  hyles,  demiurges, 
emanations,  pleromas,  syzygies,  et  id  omne  genus,  that  he 
scarcely  knows  how  he  entered,  what  he  saAv,  or  whether  he  saw 
anything  at  all.  Whoever  may  wish  to  go  fully  into  the  subject 
of  Gnosticism,  exhaust  all  its  profundities,  and  explore  all  its 
intricacies,  climb  all  its  heights  and  descend  all  its  depths,  is 
recommended  to  the  1st  volume  of  Neander's  History.  Let  the 
aim  of  this  writing  be  the  less  adventurous  attempt  to  charac- 
terise : 

1st.  The  Theology  of  the  Gnostics. 
2d.  Their  Philosophy. 

3d.  Their  influence  upon  Christianity,  together  with  a  glance 
at  the  relation  of  heresies  in  general  to  the  life  of  the  Church. 

1.  The  Gnostics  held  what  may  be  termed  a  species  of  Pan- 
theistic dualism.     They  believed  in  the  existence  of  two  coequal, 
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coeternal  principles — one  good,  the  other  evil.     The  Supreme 
•Good  dwelt  in  the  pleroma.     He  did  not  create  the  world,  that 
being  the  work  of  the  demiurge  or  artificer,  who  was  an  evil  and 
inferior  being.     By  spontaneous  action  the  Supreme  Good  pro- 
duced from  himself  a  succession  of  spiritual  beings  called  ceonSy 
to  whom  he  committed  the  affairs  of  the  world.     A  principal  one 
of  these  scons  was  Christ,  who  came  to  earth  to  reveal  the  truth 
to  men.     He  was   only  a  phantom  or  incorporeal  being,  who 
could   not   partake   of  human   nature,   because,  partaking   of 
matter  that  nature  was  essentially  evil.     His  office  was  to  coun- 
teract the   demiurgus  and  repair  the  mischief  he  had  caused. 
This  demiurgus  wasr  the  god  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  god  of 
the  Jews,  and  was  not  Jehovah,  the  God  and  Father  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.     Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost  were  two  coordinate 
.  aeons,  one  of  whom  only,  Christ,  came  forth  from  the  pleroma  to 
effect  the  work  of  redemption ;  while  the  other,  the  Holy  Ghost, 
remained  in  the  pleroma  with  God.     Now  Christ,  having  come 
to  deliver  man  from  the  dominion  of  the  material  element,  could 
not  partake  of  humanity  without  contracting  its  defilement  and 
surrendering  the  divine  nature  he  brought  with  him  from  the 
, pleroma.     How  could  he  be  the  Redeemer,  if  the  hylic  princi- 
'ple,  from  which  he  came  to  set  man  free,  were  united  to  his  own 
nature?     He  must,  however,  incarnate  himself  in  an  ethereal 
body  of  the  finest  mould,  which  was  so  wonderfully  constituted 
that  it  could  be  visible  to  outward  sense,  and 'yet  exist  in  a  way 
■altogether   different  from  other  bodies.     This  ethereal  Christ 
■oame  upon  the  earth  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah 
promised  by  the  prophets.    The  sufferings  of  this  ethereal  Christ 
purify  the  heart,  eject  every  malign  spirit,  and  fit  us  to  return  to 
'God  in  the  pleroma. 

Gnosticism  divided  all  beings  into  three  classes — the  hylk,  the 
psychic,  and  the  'pneumatic;  or  the  material,  the  animal,  and 
the  spiritual.  The  first  were  incapable  of  knowledge,  and  per- 
ished inevitably  both  soul  and  body;  the  second  occupied  a 
middle  ground,  and  might  be  saved  or  lost  according  as  their 
actions  were  good  or  bad ;  while  the  third,  among  which  the 
^Gnostics  included  themselves,  wer-e  incapable  of  being  lost. 
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Such  is  a  brief  summary,  compressed  from  the  lengthened 
exposition  of  Neander  and  Professor  Burton.  As  taught  by 
Basilides,  Yalentinus,  and  Marcion,  it  seemed  to  rest  upon  a 
deep-seated  consciousness  of  the  existence  and  power  of  evil,  as 
^  pre-supposed  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  redemption,  and 
prompted  to  earnest  desires  and  efforts  to  attain  the  freedom 
from  sin  underlying  the  doctrines  of  justification  and  sanctifi- 
cation.  The  great  facts  of  man's  depravity,  and  the  necessity  of 
Christ's  redemption,  were  not  articulately  rejected,  and  yet  were 
only  dimly  comprehended  under  a  cloud  of  vain  speculations ; 
and,  in  their  efforts  to  construct  a  body  of  divinity,  they  brar.ch- 
ed  off  into  a  thousand  errors.  The  ground-plan  was  laid  in 
truth,  but  the  superstructure  incorporated  a  thousand  conceits, 
which  were  the  offspring  of  proud  reason  profanely  "intruding 
into  those  things  which  it  hath  not  seen,  vainly  puffed  up  by  a 
fleshly  mind."  Such  a  theology  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  religion.  It  is  a  reaction  against  Judaism,  but  falls 
immeasurably  below  it  in  the  simplicity  of  its  creed,  the  sub- 
limity of  its  doctrines,  and  the  consistency  and  credibility  of  its 
facts.  What  comparison  is  there  between  the  self- existent 
omniscient  Jehovah  of  the  Jews,  and  the  inert,  dreamy  contem- 
plative Bythos  of  the  Gnostics  ? — between  the  Almighty  Creator 
who  spoke  and  it  was  done,  commanded  and  it  stood  fast;  and 
the  demiurgus,  who  is  in  a  perpetual  conflict  with  matter,  seek- 
ing to  subject  it  to  his  own  ideas,  but  never  able  wholly  to  over- 
come its  resistance  ?  Judaism  reveals  to  us  the  Lord  Jehovah 
creating  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,  the  Angel  of  the 
Covenant  granting  to  the  patriarchs  sublime  ,theophanies  to 
enlighten  their  darkness  and  stimulate  their  faith,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  breathing  into  the  prophets  words  of  wisdom  and  thoughts 
of  power  that  have  animated  a  thousand  generations.  Judaism 
marshals  before  us  a  grand  panorama  with  Jehovah  upon  his 
throne,  stooping  to  discipline  into  obedience  a  refractory  nation 
by  the  instruments  of  his  grace  that  they  may  become  partakers 
of  his  love — promising  to  the  world  a  Messiah  who  would  repair 
the  injuries  of  the  fall,  and  imparting  to  the  penitent  the  benefits 
of  his  reign  through  the  medium  of  sacrifice,  and  a  Holy  Ghost 
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speaking  to  the  minds  of  prophets  and  kings  the  words  of  eter- 
nal truth.  Subordinate  to  these  blessed  Three  ar^ innumerable 
angels,  strong  and  bright,  who  go  on  errands  of  mercy  and  of 
wrath  to  execute  the  behests  of  the  Eternal — a  divine  code,  pre- 
cepts, and  hymns,  and  the  biographies  of  many  who  illustrated 
its  teachings  by  the  purity  and  uprightness  of  their  lives.  Thi» 
is  Jewish  theology.  What  can, Gnosticism  show  that  will  com- 
pare with  these  things  ?  It  rebelled  against  a  system,  in  com- 
parison with  which  its  own  is  as  midnight  compared  with  noon.. 
Its  theology  is  but  a  modification  of  the  mythology  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  rays  stolen  from  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  revealed  by  Christianity,  it  stands  upon 
an  equality  with  Parsism,  the  mystic  theology  of  Buddha,  and 
the  allegorical  dreams  of  the  Cabbala. 

2.  The  theology  of  the  Gnostics  being  so  unsatisfactory,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  to  find  their  ethical  system  equaHy  faulty. 
For  the  moral  philosophy  of  a  sect  will  follow  the  type  of  it? 
theology.     A  vicious  theology  cannot  furnish   material  for  a 
sound  morality.     The  morals  of  Greece  and   Rome  never  rose 
above  their  defective  theologies.     Religion  is  the  foundation  of 
morals,  and  where  the  one  is  corrupt,  the  other  cannot  be  pure. 
Neander  points  out  one  principle  underlying  Gnostic  morality 
that  gave  it  its  prevailing  type,  viz.,  asceticism.     It  was  a  fun- 
damental tenet  of  the   Gnostic   creed  that  matter  (hyle)  wa» 
essentially  vicious,  and,  therefore,  to  be  emancipated  from  it» 
control  was  an  object  of  primary  importance.     They  ignored  the 
Pauline   doctrine   of  justification   by  faith,   and   exalted  mere 
bodily  maceration  to  the  dignity  of  a  meritorious  action.     The 
spirit  must  be  delivered  from  the  influence  of  the  body  so  that 
it  might  act  as  freely  as  though  the  body  were  not.     Upon  the 
principle,  that  this  world,  and  all  that  was  material,  was  the 
work  of  the  demiurge,  and  was  only  an  obstruction  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  spirit  into  a  higher  life,  the  Gnostics  easily  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  everything  external  was  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference, and  that  the  loftier  natures^ — the  pneumatiJtoi — could 
indulge  in  any  lust  with  propriety.     "Let  us  conquer  lust  by 
indulgence,"  said  these  bold  spirits,  "for  it  is  no  great  thing  for 
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a  man  to  abstain  from  lust  wKo  knows  nothing  about  it  from 
experience.  •The  greatness  lies  in  not  being  overcome  by  it  when 
clasped  in  its  embrace."  Being  under  the  discipline  of  pure 
spirit,  and  seeking  to  withdraw  themselves  wholly  within  the 
circle  of  contemplation,  they  despised  the  restraints  of  external 
positive  institutions.  And  thus,  by  compressing  the  propensities 
of  human  nature  within  the  narrow  channels  of  a  rigid  austerity, 
they  instigated  a  rebellion  among  the  passions  which  caused  them 
to  overleap  all  barriers  and  assert  their  liberty  upon  the  ruins  of 
all  law.  Asceticism  fosters  within  its  bosom  the  very  germs  of 
licentiousness.  While  it  professes  to  extirpate  the  elements  of 
depravity  from  man's  nature,  by  hedging  up  all  the  avenues 
through  which  it  may  find  an  exit,  it  lays  the  foundation  for  an 
ebullition  that,  by  its  accumulated  force,  will  override  all 
restraints*.  Outraged  nature  will  assert  her  rights  and  snap 
asunder  the  cords  with  which  ignorance  and  superstition  have 
bound  her.  Currents  may  be  dammed  up  for  a  time  by  arti- 
ficial embankments,  but  the  collecting  of  the  waters  is  only  a 
preparation  for  an  inundation  that  must  come,  and  when  it  does 
come  it  will  be  the  more  desolating  in  proportion  to  the  time  it 
was  kept  confined. 

Christ's  incarnation  is  an  unanswerable  argument  against 
the  false  views  of  asceticism  concerning  the  inherent  viciousness 
of  matter.  He  was  a  pure  Spirit,  but  he  took  upon  himself 
a  garment  of  our  inferior  clay  that  he  might  render  us  suscep- 
tive of  the  divine  life  which  he  possessed  in  common  with  the 
Father.  Now  had  sin  entrenched  itself  in  the  forms,  any  of  the 
forms,  which  matter  assumes,  it  could  not  have  been  taken  up  by 
the  Saviour  without  involving  himself  in  its  pollution.  Had  sin 
been  an  inseparable  property  or  adjunct  of  the  non-spiritual,  so 
that  its  absence  would  have  implied  the  non-existence  of  the 
former,  Christ  must  have  assumed,  not  a  constructive,  imputed 
theological  guilt,  but  a  personal  actual  defilement.  But  this 
both  reason  and  revelation  forbid ;  therefore  matter  is  not  inher- 
ently vicious,  and  the  substratum  of  ascetic  philosophy  gives 
way,  and  brings  the  superstructure  to  ruins.  The  Bible  alone 
can  furnish  the  principles  of  a  correct  system  of  ethics,  but  since 
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the  Gnostics  arrogated  to  themselves  the  liberty  of  retrenching, 
interpolating  and  rejecting  whatever  in  it  did  not  coincide  with 
their  theories  of  the  Gnosis^  their  morals  could  not  be  other  than 
a  confused,  lax  system  of  human  opinions,  in  which  truth  and 
falsehood  were  distinguished  only  by  accidental  circumstances. 
Marcion,  the  most  practical  and  consistent  of  the  Gnostics,  pre- 
scribed to  his  followers  the  most  rigid  routine  of  fastings  and 
bodily  mortifications  which  he  collected  from  mutilated  portions 
of  the  true  Gospels  and  other  Apocryphal  writings  which  he 
claimed  to  be  divine. 

3.  The  influence  upon  Christianity  exerted  by  this  elaborate 
and  widely  diffused  system  of  error  was  of  course  deleterious  in 
the  extreme.  It  warped  the  creed  and  corrupted  the  worship  of 
the  Church  for  centuries.  Putting  an  exaggerated  value  upon 
mere  knowledge  in  religion,  it  tended  to  bring  into  contempt 
those  external  forms  of  worship  without  which  religion  cannot 
bo  maintained  on  earth.  And  in  the  efforts  which  the  Christian 
consciousness  put  forth  to  free  itself  from  its  fetters,  opportunity 
was  found  for  other  aberrations  to  creep  in  and  foist  themselves 
upon  the  faith  of  the  Church.  Montanism,  which  exalted  to  undue 
elevation  the  charismata  of  the  early  Church,  incorporated 
many  elements  of  Gnosticism,  and  cultivated  a  fanatical  longing 
after  martyrdom.  It  confounded  together  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  by  inculcating  the 
dogma  that  priestly  functions  were  common  to  all  Christians, 
and  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  an  association  of  persons  in 
all  of  whom  dwelt  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  Thus  it  presented  in 
itself  the  double  character  of  a  heresy  and  a  schism.  Arianism 
likewise  bears  unmistakable  evidence  of  a  Gnostic  origin.  In  it 
the  Divine  Logos  was  only  an  inferior  aeon  or  emanation  from 
the  Father  and  used  by  him  as  an  instrument  in  creating  and 
governing  the  world.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  hetero- 
dox opinions  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  relations  sub- 
sisting between  the  persons  in  the  Godhead. 

Although   Christianity  succeeded  in  overthrowing  this  many- 
sided  heresy  in  which   the  extremes  of  human  speculation  met 
and  coalesced,  yet  it  was  not  until  many  of  its  Pantheistic  and 
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dualistic  modes  of  thought  became  engrafted  upon  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  Church's  members.  Nor  has  its  influence  entirely 
ceased  down  to  the  present  day.  For  though  the  distinctive- 
tenets  of  the  great  Gnostic  schools  are  long  since  exploded,  they 
originated  a  rash  and  unwarrantable  method  of  speculation, 
which  still  evinces  itself  in  the  rationalising  tendencies  now  cur- 
rent  throughout  Christendom.  The  Gnostic  mode  of  philoso- 
phising and  interpreting  Scripture  may  still  find  analogies  in 
German  Pantheism,  and  the  scientific  theories  of  English  and* 
French  infidels. 

The  history  of  sects  and  heresies,  says  Mosheim,  is  very- 
obscure,  indeed  the  most  obscure  part  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
The  existence  of  heresy  is  a  very  instructive  fact.  It  has  done 
more  to  retard  the  progress  of  Christianity  than  all  the  external' 
opposition  which  it  has  encountered.  The  many  fierce  and  pro- 
longed persecutions  to  which  Christians  were  subjected,  exerted 
a  feeble  opposition  to  Christian  expansion  compared  with  the 
might  of  the  obstacles  which  heresy  threw  across  its  pathway. 
Indeed  it  is  a  question,  whether  persecution  retarded  the  spread 
of  Christianity  at  all,  since,  like  the  camomile  flower,  the  more 
it  is  bruised  the  more  widely  it  diff'uses  its  aroma;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  heresy  superinduces  a  moral  asphyxia,  which  tends 
to  reduce  it  to  a  state  of  torpor  and  exhaust  its  life  by  destroy- 
ing its  unity. 

It  was  a  profound  remark  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  that  "there- 
must  be  heresies  in  order  that  they  which  are  approved  may  be 
made  manifest."  Though  an  evil  of  deadly  tendency,  there 
exists  for  it  a  necessity  in  the  present  constitution  of  things.  It 
grows  out  of  the  fundamental  fact  of  the  existence  of  evil. 
There  is  in  the  government  of  God  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil. 
This  is  not  the  result  of  necessity,  for  then  God  must  be  its 
author,  but  rather  the  result  of  freedom.  The  will  is  free,  and' 
evil  results  from  the  abuse  of  that  freedom.  Now  since  the  will' 
is  free,  there  must  be  "heresies,"  that  is,  diff'erences  of  opinion, 
(alp^(yeig).  But  diff'erences  of  opinion  among  men  do  not  consti- 
tute the  notion  of  heresy.  Paul  did  not  mean  to  reprobate  a  want 
of  unity  in  the  determinations  of  different  minds.     But  the  fun- 
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damental  notion  of  hereby  is  differing  in  opinion  with  God.  It 
is  taking  up  a  diflferent  belief  from  that  promulgated  by  the 
Supreme  Author  and  source  of  truth.  Hence  heresy,  whether 
it  means  a  sect,  or  opinions  which  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  sect, 
always  implies  that  which  is  evil.  It  is  setting  up  man's  reason 
in  opposition  to  the  will  of  God.  For  this  there  can  be  no  neces- 
sity, that  is,  no  absolute  necessity,  but  there  is  a  moral  necessity 
arising  from  the  present  constitution  and  course  of  nature. 
While  men  continue  men,  endowed  with  free  wills  and  conflicting 
passions  and  appetites,  there  will  be  aberrations  from  the  truths 
Out  of  this  necessity  the  wisdom  of  God  evolves  many  beneficial 
results,  so  that  the  existence  of  evil  is  made  to  subserve  the 
interests  of  good.  By  it  that  which  is  approved  is  often  made- 
to  appear. 

Let  us  trace  then,  briefly,  the  wisdom  of  God  in  educing  good* 
results  from  the  various  heresies  which  have  disturbed  the  Church- 
in  all  ages. 

(1.)  The  tendency  of  heresy  is  to  schism.  When  one  has  taken 
up  a  new  opinion  his  disposition  is  at  once  to  separate.  He 
draws  off"  and  sets  up  a  new  sect,  and  begins  to  proselyte  adher- 
ents to  his  views.  Instead  of  wondering  at  the  number  of  here- 
sies that  arose  in  the  first  and  second  centuries,  we  should  rather 
wonder  that  there  were  not  many  more.  During  the  lifetime  of 
the  Apostles,  for  example,  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  manj 
countries,  was  due  to  the  personal  efforts  sof  those  private  indi- 
viduals who  had  embraced  the  gospel,  but  were  imperfectly^ 
instructed  in  its  principles.  The  Apostles  themselves  were  for 
the  most  part  stationary.  They  became  settled  pastors  or 
teachers  in  cities,  or  sections  of  country  where  their  personal 
influence  and  supervision  were  circumscribed  within  narrow 
limits.  All  the  Apostles  became  located  bishops,  or  stationed- 
teachers  in  some  particular  locality,  except  Paul,  and  he  did  not 
travel  during  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  his  apostolic  life.  After 
his  conversion,  he  spent  three  years  in  Arabia,  and  fourteen 
more  elapsed  before  he  entered  regularly  upon  his  missionary 
tours.  And  even  when  they  did  travel,  they  did  not  for  a  time 
go  out  of  Judea,  or  at  least  Asia  Minor.     But  during  all  tins 
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time  Christianity  was  making  progress- in  different  countries  by 
the  intercommunications  of  private  persons  who  possessed  neither 
the  intelligence  nor  the  official  authority  to  correct  any  aber- 
rations from  the  truth  which  might  arise.  In  the  different  cities, 
to  which  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  would  be  thus  carried, 
there  would  doubtless  be  artful  and  designing  men  who  would 
take  such  doctrines  as  suited  their  fancy  and  accorded  best  with 
their  preformed  opinions  and  unite  them  to  form  a  creed.  This 
occurred  doubtless  in  many  places,  and  there  being  no  official 
authoritative  teacher  to  counteract  these  errors,  the  result  was 
that  heresies  arose  and  spread.  We  can  easily  understand  how 
this  might  be  the  case,  especially' among  the  numerous  nations 
represented  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Some  twenty 
different  dialects  were,  on  that  memorable  day,  made  vehicles  for 
carrying  the  tidings  of  the  gospel  to  ears  all  unused  to  such 
truths.  Now,  if  we  consider  the  state  of  learning  and  philoso- 
phy at  that  time,  and  the  eagerness  of  men  to  hear  and  to  tell 
some  new  thing,  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  there  should  be 
diversities  of  creeds  constructed,  by  uniting  Christian  doctrines 
with  the  tenets  of  the  schools  then  flourishing  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  The  appearance  of  these  creeds  and  heresies 
would  have  the  effect  to  stimulate  the  human  mind  to  investigate 
and  examine  their  relative  merits.  Prior  to  the  advent,  the  mind 
was  under  the  spell  of  Pagan  superstition.  Darkness  covered 
the  earth,  and  thick  darkness  the  people.  It  was  a  time  of 
general  ignorance  in  regard  to  matters  of  religion;  and  when 
gospel  light  fell  in  upon  this  darkness,  it  did  not  dispel  it  all  at 
once,  but  produced  a  species  of  intellectual  twilight  in  which 
men  could  not  see  their  way  clearly.  Some  took  one  track  of 
thought  and  some  another,  all  meanwhile  led  on  by  a  common 
desire  to  attain  to  something  which  the  nature-religion  of  Pagan- 
ism had  never  enabled  them  hitherto  to  reach.  In  this  compe- 
tition and  struggle  for  truth  new  ideas  were  evolved,  and  men 
were  encouraged  in  their  pursuit  of  intellectual  and  moral  in- 
struction. Though  there  were  mistakes  made  and  erroneous  views 
adopted,  the  result,  upon  the  whole,  was  an  advance  upon  former 
attainments  and  a  mutual  sharpening  of  those  faculties  in  the 
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use  of  which  man  achieves  his  nohlest  victories.  The  propa- 
gation of  error  is  of  course  not  a  good  in  itself,  but  in  all  those 
heresies  there  were  some  grains  of  truth,  half-truths,  truths  seen 
and  grasped  only  on  one  side  or  in  disproportion  to  other  truths 
to  which  they  stood  related.  Or  they  were  the  irregular  devel- 
opments of  true  principles  improperly  applied  or  overshadowed 
by  predominant  falsehood.  Heresiarchs  were  always  men  of 
strong  convictions,  earnest  and  often  honest,  but  mistaken.  They 
were  men  who  were  smitten  with  the  love  of  truth,  and  willing 
to  endure  hardship  in  its  defence.  They  took  their  departure 
from  some  imperfectly  comprehended  truth,  where  there  was 
room  for  diiference  of  opinion  without  wishing  to  destroy  any 
well-defined  or  generally  received  doctrine.  Manes  grasped  the 
tenets  of  Zoroaster  with  a  firm  conviction  of  their  truth,  and  in 
default  of  the  clearer  and  purer  teachings  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles,  laid  firm  hold  of  these  as  approaching  nearer  the  ideal 
of  truth  than  anything  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  When 
he  heard  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  he  was  charmed  with  their 
beauty  and  labored  to  perfect  his  own  system  by  engrafting  oh 
it  these  precious  exotics  from  a  foreign  soil.  His  error  was  not 
so  much  hostility  to  truth  as  the  misapplication  of  truths  but 
imperfectly  enthroned  in  the  consciousness.  Arius  denied  the 
divinity  of  the  Logos,  not  through  hatred  of  the  doctrine  itself, 
but  because  of  his  inability  to  adjust  it  into  harmony  with  other 
doctrines  more  clearly  revealed  and  more  firmly  grasped  by  his 
understanding.  And  the  very  fact  of  these  heresies  springing 
up  caused  the  orthodox  doctrines  to  be  more  clearly  defined  and 
more  correctly  apprehended.  We  are  indebted  to  the  discus- 
sions called  forth  by  this  heresy  for  the  clear  and  satisfactory 
statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  now  held  by  all 
orthodox  Churches. 

(2.)  The  Bible  being  the  Word  of  God  is  evidently  the  touch- 
stone of  all  religious  opinions.  To  it  all  heresies  must  be  brought,^ 
and  by  it  every  doctrine  is  to  be  tried.  Nothing  can  be  con- 
demned as  heresy  which  cannot  be  clearly  proved  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  its  teachings  by  a  fair  and  just  interpretation.  Now 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  to  be  performed  by  the  human 
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understanding  illuminated  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Where  the 
meaning  is  plain  and  obvious  all  believers  agree,  and  any  depar- 
ture from  that  plain  and  obvious  meaning  must  be  branded  at 
once  as  heresy.  But  where  the  sense  is  involved  and  less  easily 
ascertained,  where  there  is  room  for  honest  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  its  purport,  great  caution  is  needed  lest  an  opinion  be  con- 
demned as  heresy,  which  only  disagrees  with  what  is  believed  to 
be  the  meaning,  rather  than  the  meaning  itself.  An  opinion 
which  does  not  coincide  with  another  opinion  as  to  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  a  given  passage  surely  cannot  be  condemned  as 
heresy,  lest  human  opinion  be  made  the  criterion  of  human 
opinion,  and  man  be  invested  with  an  authority  that  belongs  only 
to  the  infallible  Word  of  Grod.  There  is  abundant  proof  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  that  this  has  been  done,  and  opinions  have 
been  denounced  as  heretical  because  they  did  not  hartnonise 
with  what  other  men  believed  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Scriptures.  Thus  the  question  of  heresy  often  turns  upon  .a 
•question  of  interpretation,  and,  as  interpretations  diifer  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  among  different  classes  of  minds,  what  was 
heresy  in  one  age  ceases  to  be  such  in  another.  The  history  of 
Galileo  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this  point.  It  was  heresy  in 
the  sixteenth  century  to  believe  that  the  earth  revolved  around 
the  sun,  because  it  militated  against  the  received  interpretation  of 
certain  passages  which  it  was  thought  taught  the  immobility  of 
the  earth.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  opinions  of  men  have 
changed,  and  with  it  comes  a  change  by  which  heresy  passes 
over  into  orthodoxy.  But  it  is  an  egregious  error  to  suppose 
that  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  a  nose  of  wax  to  be 
shaped  to  suit  the  shifting  current  of  human  opinion.  Scripture 
has  but  one  meaning  and  that  is  the  true  meaning,  and  when 
that  true  meaning  is  missed  we  have  lost  our  touchstone  for  test- 
ing the  orthodoxy  of  creeds;  we  lose  our  vantage  ground  and  no 
longer  possess  the  right  to  denounce  as  heretical  what  does  not 
accord  with  our  beliefs.  Yet,  while  we  admit  and  strenuously 
contend  that  all  men  are  fallible  and  liable  to  mistake  the  sense 
of  Scripture,  we  do  not  open  a  door  for  the  justification  of  all 
kinds  of  belief  and  permit  heresy  to  retreat  under  the  cover  of  a 
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plausible  platitude.  Men  are  fallible  and  councils  err,  yet  this 
•does  not  confer  upon  every  man  the  right  to  believe  what  he 
pleases.  This  is  a  very  convenient  plea,  but  it  is  neutralised  by 
^another  principle,  which  carries  with  it  a  weight  and  authority 
that  cannot  be  set  aside,  viz.,  the  uniform  steadfast  faith  of  the 
Church  catholic.  By  this  we  circumscribe  the  right  of  every 
man  to  believe  what  he  pleases,  and  set  aside  the  plea  under 
which  heresy  might  take  refuge  arising  from  the  fallibility  of 
men  and  councils.  Christ  promised  to  be  with  his  Church  to  the 
end  of  the  ages,  and  that  where  two  or  three  are  met  in  his 
name,  there  he  is  in  the  midst.  Now  the  uniform  belief  of  the 
Church  in  all  ages  possesses  the  force  of  law;  it  is  the  expression 
■of  Christ's  will,  and  the  dictate  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  fixing  and 
establishing  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Word  with  regard  to 
fundamental  doctrines;  so  that  to  differ  from  that  uniform  belief, 
is  to  differ,  quoad  hoc,  from  the  will  of  Christ  as  expressed 
through  the  voice  of  his  Church.  lie  will  not  suffer  his  Church 
to  fall  into  error  upon  vital  points  and  persist  in  it  from  age  to 
age;  otherwise  the  very  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  subvert- 
ed, and  the  Church  becomes  as  vacillating  as  human  opinion. 

To  this  universal  belief,  this  uniform  faith  of  the  Church  of 
'God  in  all  ages,  we  bring  human  opinions,  and  test  their  ortho- 
doxy, where  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  not  plain  and 
unmistakable.  To  this  law  and  testimony  they  must  come,  and 
if  they  speak  not  according  to  this  rule,  it  is  because  there  is  no 
light  in  them.  Nor  has  any  man  the  right  to  object  that  we 
try  him  by  a  human  standard,  for  this  is  not  merely  a  human 
standard,  but  an  authoritative  law,  evincing  its  truth  and  justice 
through  the  uniformity  of  the  Church's  belief.  What  is  boiind 
by  this  law  on  earth  is  bound  in  heaven,  and  what  is  loosed  by  it 
here,  is  loosed  there.  After  certain  other  preliminary  steps  have 
been  taken  to  reclaim  an  errorist,  then,  says  our  Saviour,  ^Hell  it 
to  the  churchy  and  if  he  will  not  hear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto 
•thee  as  an  heathen  man  and  a  publican."* 


i''\ 


*It  appears  to  us  that  some  of  our  correspondent's  expressions  touchiDef 
'the  weight  of  uniformity  are  quite  too  strong,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
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(3.) , Whence  this  uniform  steadfast  faith  of  the  Church  ?  How 
has  she  reached  this  firm  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  her 
interpretation  of  the  "Word  of  God  ?  Is  it  a  figment  of  theo- 
logians or  a  veritable  law  of  the  Church's  life  ?  It  is  the  anti- 
thesis of  error,  and  has  been  reached  by  a  victorious  conflict 
with  heresy.  It  presupposes  heresy,  and  is  the  Church's  con- 
stant protest  against  it.  It  is  the  spiritual  power  she  has 
acquired  through  her  conflicts  with  her  foes.  A  nation  becomes 
great  and  glorious,  not  by  ages  of  uninterrupted  prosperity  or 
centuries  of  undisturbed  repose,  but  by  vigorous  resistance  to 
those  who  would  dismember  her  polity  and  undermine  her 
resources.  The  union  and  cooperation  of  a  people  in  which 
their  chief  strength  resides  presuppose  and  imply  external  foes. 
This  outward  opposition  acts  as  a  check  upon  internal  dissension, 
and  compresses  all  the  elements  of  power  into  one  united  and 
compact  body.  The  presence  of  an  enemy,  whose  purpose  is  to 
divide  and  conquer,  strengthens  the  arms  of  a  government  by 
suppressing  those  incipient  discords  which  undermine  and  dissi- 
pate its  power.  Outside  pressure  promotes  strength  by  induc- 
ing Caution  and  encouraging  vigilance.  It  is  the  easy  relaxation 
of  undisturbed  prosperity,  and  the  supineness  caused  by  no 
danger  threatening  that  afford  opportunity  to  a  wily  foe  to  enter 
and  disintegrate  by  sowing  the  tares  of  discord.  Though  a 
nation  may  grow  in  all  the  elements  of  external  prosperity,  by 
developing  its  material  resources  and  handling  its  capital  skil- 
fully, its  moral  growth  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  outside 
influences  directed  upon  it,  and  the  nature  and  degree  of  the 
opposition  it  has  to  combat.  Analogous  to  this  is  the  relation 
which  the  Church  of  Christ  has  sustained  towards  the  various 
heresies  by  which  it  has  been  assailed.  Her  attitude  has  been 
that  of  oppugnancy,  and  no  one  but  her  divine  Head  can  tell 
how  much  her  power,  life,  and  progress,  have  been  promoted  by 
the  unwearied  efforts  of  heretics  to  disturb  her  unity  and  neu- 

true  Protestant  doctrine  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  though  wo- 
would  by  no  meaiis  say  that  ''every  man  has  the  right  to  believe  what  he 
pleases."  We  think  also  that  vi'hat  he  says  of  the  Apostles  on  psge  233». 
cannot  be  sustained. — Eds.  S.  P.  Review. 
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tralise  her  testimony.  The  good  results  ■which,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  have  been  developed  from  this  conflict  with  error,  are 
visible  through  the  whole  line  of  ecclesiastical  councils  from  the 
first  Christian  Synod  held  at  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  50  to  settle  the 
relation  of  Mosaic  ceremonies  to  Christian  worship,  down  to  the 
Councils  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  Chalcedon,  etc.,  etc., 
where  her  orthodoxy  was  fully  defined,  and,  afterwards,  down 
through  the  various  German,  French,  and  English  Synods  which 
have  settled  the  orthodoxy  of  Christendom.  Each  council  was 
only  the  occasion  of  her  gathering  up,  and  professing  before  the 
world  the  conclusions  she  had  reached  and  the  points  she  had 
settled  in  her  debate  with  heretics.  In  the  intervals  between 
each  one  she  was  gathering  strength,  conceiving  the  truth  more 
and  more  clearly  by  reason  of  controversy,  and  shaping  her  faith 
into  distinct  propositions  until,  when  she  had  fully  comprehended 
the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  she  would  call  a  council  and 
publish  it  to  the  world.  So  that  the  present  uniform  faith  of  the 
Church  catholic,  is  the  matured  conclusion  to  which  she  has  been 
conducted  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  her  struggles  with  heresy.  Heresy 
has  been  overruled.  Instead  of  undermining  the  Church's  faith 
and  loosening  her  grasp  on  the  truth,  it  has  stimulated  her  exer- 
tions, prevented  her  from  lapsing  into  apathy,  and  caused  her  to 
define  her  creed  with  a  clearness  and  unanimity  that  command 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  The  thorn  in  Paul's  side,  the  mes- 
senger of  Satan  sent  to  buff'et  him,  was  wrested  from  Satan's 
hand  by  a  higher  power,  and  made  to  teach  Paul  patience  and 
reveal  to  him  th^  all-sufficiency  of  God's  grace.  So  the  Church's 
sides  have  been  often  pierced  by  thorns  of  false  doctrine.  Arians, 
Pelagians  and  Socinians  have  denied  her  most  precious  doctrines 
and  pierced  her  heart  with  many  sorrows,  but  their  weapons 
formed  against  her  have  rebounded  against  themselves,  and  to-day 
she  stands  erect  and  firm  Avith  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  in  her 
hands,  and  her  feet  upon  the  necks  of  their  exploded  errors. 

There  must  needs  be  heresies,  and  there  will  be  heresies  till 
the  end  of  time.  Like  the  Lernsean  Hydra,  whose  heads  when 
cut  off  were  replaced  immediately  by  others,  till  at  last  the 
fire  applied  by  Hercules  seared  the  parts  and  prevented  fresh 
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growth,  heresy,  though  beaten  down  in  one  point,  will  spring  up 
in  another.  This  Hydra  has  infested  the  territory  of  the  Church 
from  Simon  Magus  till  now.  Each  new  form  is  but  the  out- 
cropping of  the  same  principle  of  evil  that  has  existed  from  the 
beginning. 

The  faith  of  the  Church  has  been  wisely  cast  into  the  form  of 
•^creeds  and  confessions  as  the  most  successful  mode  of  combating 
heresy.  Nor  does  it  appear  how  the  purity  and  integrity  of  the 
truth  could  have  been  vindicated  without  this  expedient,  which, 
if  not  the  suggestion  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  has  at  least  the  sanc- 
tion of  apostolic  precept  and  the  approbation  of  all  Christian 
^antiquity.  The  Apostles'  Creed,  though  not  drawn  up  by  them, 
contains  a  summary  of  the  doctrines  they  taught.  The  Athan- 
asian  and  Nicene  Creeds  are  restatements  of  the  orthodox  faith, 
with  special  reference  to  particular  heresies  by  which  funda- 
mental doctrines  were  assailed.  The  influence  which  these  for- 
mularies— "forms  of  sound  words,"  as  Paul  would  call  them — 
have  exerted  upon  Christianity  and  the  world  is  beyond  calcu- 
lation. They  have  stood  as  bulwarks  against  the  attacks  of 
crrorists  in  all  ages,  until  they  have  become  so  interwoven  with 
the  Christian  consciousness  of  the  world  that  their  existence  to 
the  end  of  time  may  be  safely  predicted.  The  Apostles'  Creed  is 
instilled  into  the  heart  of  infant  piety  all  over  Christendom, 
along  with  the  earliest  conceptions  of  religious  truth,  and  forms 
the  substratum  of  all  the  orthodoxy  in  existence.  "The  Nicene 
Creed,"  says  Butler,  "still  retains  its  hold  on  the  mass  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  in  the  Churches  of  the  East  the  very  letter  is 
regarded  with  a  superstitious  reverence.  In  the  unchangeable- 
ness  of  its  formula  the  Eastern  Churches  see  something  divine. 
The  recitation  of  the  creed  is  always  the  culminating  point  in 
their  liturgical  services.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  repeats  it  at 
his  coronation.  The  great  bell  in  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow  rings 
when  it  is  pronounced.  It  is  worked  in  pearls  on  the  robes  of 
the  dignitaries  of  the  Church."  This  superstitious  reverence  for 
its  form,  only  serves  to  show  how  deeply  imbedded  in  the  hearts 
of  men  it  has  become,  and  the  incalculable  advantage  they  con- 
ceive it  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  truth.     In  the  Reformed 
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Churches  Confessions  have  been  added  to  these  creeds  in  order 
to  rescue  them  from  the  corruptions  which  medieval  superstition 
had  engrafted  upon  them.  These  modern  Confessions  of  Pro- 
testant Christians  are  but  continuations,  reiterations,  of  the 
Church's  testimony  against  heresy  and  renewed  attempts  to 
preserve  pure  and  entire  those  venerable  creeds  in  which  her 
primitive  faith  was  enshrined. 

The  opposition  to  creeds  which  some  modern  sects  have  raised, 
must  itself  be  classed  among  the  heresies  against  which  the 
Church  must  ever  loudly  testify.  Do  they  infringe  Christian 
liberty  ?  What  liberty  is  wanted  by  these  anti-creed  men  ? 
Liberty  to  impugn  the  doctrine  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  Church,  under  whose  guidance  her  faith  has  been 
eliminated  and  clearly  defined?  Do  they  want  liberty  to  charge 
the  Church  with  error,  and  hold  her  up  to  reproach  as  enslaving 
her  children  by  enjoining  upon  them  obedience  to  formularies 
which  are  the  offspring  of  ignorant  and  ambitious  men  ?  Let 
them  first  show  that  the  uniform  faith  of  the  Church  as  express- 
ed in  her  creeds  is  false  and  mistaken.  Let  them  show  that  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  the  Athanasian  and  Nicene  Creeds,  are  but 
human  inventions  to  shackle  the  freedom  of  Christians  and  keep 
them  in  bondage.  Such  a  liberty  as  that  for  which  they  contend, 
is  not  the  liberty  with  which  Christ  invests  his  disciples,  but  a 
lawless  license  which  spurns  all  restraint,  and  would  subject  even 
the  oracles  of  God  to  the  irreverent  claims  of  unsanctified  reason. 
The  argument  may  be  retorted  against  the  opponents  of  creeds. 
The  construction  of  sound  orthodox  creeds  is  an  exercise  of 
Christian  liberty  and  designed  to  maintain  it.  The  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  lie  scattered  through  the 
Bible,  interwoven  in  biography,  poetry,  parable  and  epistolary 
correspondence,  without  relation  or  connection,  logical  order  or 
dependence — like  pearls  scattered  over  the  bed  of  the  ocean, 
and  the  Church,  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in 
the  exercise  of  that  discretionary  power  which  inheres  in  her  as 
a  divine-human  institution,  takes  the  liberty  to  gather  these  doc- 
trines and  arrange  them  into  a  logical  system — to  string  those 
pearls  together  on   one  string.     This  she  has  the  power  to  do 
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under  the  apostolic  precept  that  all  things  be  done  decently  and 
in  order.  Now  the  enemy  of  creeds  denies  her  this  liberty 
granted  by  the  'Apostle,  and  compels  her  to  leave  the  pearls 
scattered  and  require  her  children  to  search  and  find  them- 
without  her  help,  each  one  as  best  he  may.  According  to  him, 
she  cannot  collect  the  spiritual  truths  that  lie  promiscuously  in 
the  field  of  Scripture,  but  must  let  each  one  collect  for  himself, 
otherwise  she  infringes  his  liberty.  Creeds  do  not  profess  to 
have  gathered  all  the  truth  that  the  Scripture  contains.  There 
is  more  in  the  Bible  than  in  any  creed  under  the  sun,  and  the  man 
who  can  gather  more  from  it  than  is  expressed  in  the  creeds  is  at 
liberty  to  do  so.  But  let  no  one  say  that  the  collecting  of  great 
and  vital  doctrines  and  presenting  them  in  a  connected,  striking, 
impressive  view  to  those  who  might  not  otherwise  see  them, — let 
no  one  call  this  an  infringement  of  Christian  liberty.  The 
Church  presents  these  to  the  world,  and  then  bids  every  man 
search  the  Scripture  and  discover  as  many  more  as  he  can. 

Nor  is  thq  formation  of  creeds  any  reflection  upon  the  suf- 
ficiency of  Scripture  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  A  creed 
that  deserves  the  name,  is  neither  an  attempt  to  add  to,  nor  to 
take  from,  the  complete  rule  of  faith  contained  in  Scripture.  If 
it  be  an  orthodox  creed,  it  simply  takes  from  the  Scriptures  what 
they  teach,  and  arranges  it  in  a  simple,  natural  order,  so  as  to 
render  it  more  easily  comprehended,  and  more  ready  to  be 
employed  by  the  faithful  in  their  conflicts  and  temptations.  It 
gathers  and  puts  into  their  hands  the  weapons  which  grace  ha& 
provided.  Grace  has  filled  the  cup  (to  change  the  figure),  and 
the  Church,  by  her  creeds,  holds  that  cup  to  the  children's 
mouths.  Nor  is  it  any  reflection  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  Scrip- 
tures that  truth  was  not  revealed  therein  in  exat;t  logical  creed- 
like forms.  The  Bible  ignores  all  appearance  of  artificial 
arrangement.  It  knows  nothing  of  those  precise,  methodical, 
straight-laced  forms  which  characterise  the  works  of  man.  There 
is  in  the  Scriptures  a  sublime  abandon  which  repudiates  the 
technicalities  of  mode,  measure,  time,  and  place.  Its  truths,  like 
the  bounties  of  nature,  are  thrown  out  with  a  lavish  profusion 
that   leaves   the   impression   of  illimitable   abundance   that  no 
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modes  or  forms  can  contain.  The  disconnected  manner  in  which 
sublime  truths  lie  scattered  throughout  revelation,  is  one  of  the 
tnarks  of  its  divinity  which  the  collection  of  them  into  formu- 
laries of  faith  by  no  means  intends  to  deny.  This  grouping  of 
truth  has  been  discovered  in  the  Church's  warfare  with  error  to 
be  necessary.  It  is  a  massing  of  its  forces  which  the  devices  of 
the  enemy  have  rendered  expedient.  Had  men  not  tried  to  cor- 
rupt the  faith  this  species  of  tactics  had  not  been  so  necessary, 
but  since  there  have  been  from  the  earliest  times  false  prophets 
among  the  people,  and  false  teachers  who  privily  brought  in 
^'damnable  heresies,"  this  method  of  defence  has  been  found 
most  successful  in  resisting  them. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  then  is  this:  The  existence  of 
evil  has  given  rise  to  heresy,  the  existence  of  heresy  led  to  the 
formation  of  creeds  and  confessions,  and  these  have  contributed 
mightily  to  the  conservation  of  truth  among  men.  The  efforts 
of  enemies  to  rob  the  Church  of  her  legacy  of  true  doctrine, 
caused  her  to  deposit  it  in  the  shrines  of  creeds  and  confessions 
from  which  they  have  never  been  able  to  abstract  it.  Nor  will 
they  ever  be. 

With  a  few  words  of  warning  to  ministers  of  the  gospel  this 
discussion  shall  end.  It  is  an  instructive  fact,  that  the  worst 
heretics  who  have  ever  distracted  the  Church  were  ministers  and 
teachers  of  religion.  Private  members  have  seldom  given  her 
trouble  in  this  way.  Those  who  were  set  for  the  defence  of  the 
Gospel  have  generally  been  its  worst  betrayers  and  corrupters. 
Arius  was  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria.  Pelagius  was  a  theologi- 
cal professoK,  and  both  the  Socinuses  were  religious  teachers. 
The  same  is  substantially  true  of  modern  heretics.  This  fact 
loudly  proclaims  the  importance  of  ministers  being  well  indoctri- 
nated in  the  faith  of  God's  Word.  They  should  be  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  love  of  it,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  compre- 
hend with  all  saints,  what  is  the  breadth  and  length  and  depth 
and  height,  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ  which  passeth  know- 
ledge, that  they  may  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God.  If 
they  are  thus  grounded  and  settled  in  the  faith,  and  not  moved 
away  from  the  hope  of  the  gospel,  they  will  be  able  to  present 
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both  their  flocks  and  themselves  holy  and  unblamable  and  unre- 
proyable  before  the  Lord  Jesus  ^vhen  he  shall  appear.  Heresies 
are  abroad  and  have  exalted  themselves  into  the  high  places  of 
the  Church;  wherefore  let  ministers  beware,  hold  fast  the  form, 
of  sound  words,  and  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  deliv- 
ered to  the  saints. 


ARTICLE  III'. 


RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  ADAM'S  SIN. 
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Tro?.Xol.  Horn.  V.  19. 

''  By  .one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners." 

A  great  and  important  truth  is  expressed  in  the  aphorism, 
"That  cannot  be  God  which  can  in  all  be  comprehended  by 
man."  From  which  also  the  corollary  is  obvious,  that  a  divine 
revelation  may,  and  probably  will,  contain  much  that,  to  human 
reason,  appears  unintelligible.  In  the  physical  sciences,  and 
even  in  mathematics,  are  truths  which,  but  for  proofs  foreclos- 
ing the  possibility  of  doubt,  would  be  thought  self-evident 
absurdities.  Still  more,  it  is  probable,  must  this  be  the  case  in 
the  moral  kingdom,  because  questions  of  right  and  justice,  when 
applied  to  the  divine  government,  often  require  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  subject  in  its  connections,  dependences,  and  distant 
results  quite  beyond  the  grasp  of  any  finite  intelligence.  Man 
in  this  world,  encompassed  by  darkness  on  every  side,  is  like  a 
glow-worm  on  some  broad  Western  prairie,  which  sees  the  grass- 
stalks  and  other  objects  within  its  illuminated  inch  of  horizon, 
while  the  vast  expanse  around  is  shrouded  in  impenetrable  night. 

Still  there  are  truths  which  man  does  certainly  know ;  princi- 
ples which  cannot  be  false,  and  which  any  pretended  revelation 
contradicting  would  disprove  itself.  If  this  were  not  so,  there 
could  be  no  certainty  in  regard  to  anything,  and  we  should  be 
left  a  prey  to  universal  scepticism.     In  a  short  essay  like  this,, 
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we  can  undertake  no  analysis  or  full  enumeration  of  such  funda- 
mental principles,  though  it  may  promote  perspicuity  to  indicate 
them  partially  in  brief  and  general  terms :  1.  There  are  the- 
truths  of  mathematics,  or  the  necessary  relations  of  finite  quan- 
tities. To  question  these,  is  to  deny  in  one  form  what  is  admit- 
ted in  another.  2.  Metaphysical  or  psychological  truths,  such 
as  personal  identity,  the  truth  of  consciousness,  the  reality  of 
time,  space,  and  the  external  world,  the  existence  of  causation, 
the  actuality  of  experience.  3.  Moral  truths,  as  that  God  (his 
existence  assumed)  cannot  lie;  that  the  difference  between  good 
and  evil  is  real  and  essential ;  that  benevolence  is  good,  and 
malice  evil,  etc.  The  axioms  in  the  two  latter  classes,  if  not  in 
an  absolute  sense  self-evident,  are  at  least  so  far  certain  that  no 
proposition  which  really  contradicts  them  can  receive  the  assent 
of  any  properly  constituted  mind. 

But  there  is  an  almost  illimitable  domain  of  probable  opinion ; 
of  inference  more  or  less  precarious,  in  which  the  grounds  of 
belief  vary  in  every  degree  from  the  lightest  surmise  to  what  the 
mind,  in  a  popular  sense,  accepts  as  absolute  certainty.  In 
questions  of  this  class  there  is  generally  no  formal  reasoning;, 
but  the  mind,  surveying  the  facts,  judges  by  an  instinctive  tact, 
a  quick,  spontaneous  discernment  derived  from  past  experience. 
This  is  the  great  regulative  principle  in  the  conduct  of  life;  and 
being  adjusted  to  the  sort  of  contingency  which  pervades  human 
affairs,  fulfils  its  ofiice  with  a  ready  efficiency  and  universality  of 
application  which  the  slow  deductions  and  limited  range  of  logi- 
cal reasoning  could  never  attain.  Still,  however,  its  value  is 
restricted  to  cases  having  a  true  analogy  to  those  of  former 
experience,  of  which  the  faculty  itself  is  a  very  incompetent 
judge;  for  it  is  liable  to  be  deceived  by  a  general  resemblance 
veiling  an  essential  difference,' and  may  thus  mislead  the  mind 
into  errors  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  In  morals  the  case  is 
even  worse;  for  there  the  instinctive  judgment  is  a  sort  of  sen- 
timent, often  vitiated  by  prejudices  to  which  the  loose  customs 
and  maxims  of  the  world  have  given  birth,  and  which  cannot,  as 
in  other  cases,  be  brought  to  the  crucial  test  of  experience.  It 
must  theretore  be  precarious,  even  beyond  the  degree  insepa- 
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rable  from  other  probable  conclusions.  Yet  such  fallacious 
judgments  in  regard  to  the  truths  of  revelation  are  made  with 
very  great  confidence.  We  have  heard  an  intelligent  man  pro- 
test, with  warmth  and  earnestness,  that  the  partiality  of  prefer- 
ring one  to  anotrher  where  neither  had  any  claim,  as  in  the 
parable  of  the  vineyard  laborers,  was  unjust  and  immoral.  So 
too  Godwin,  in  his  "Enquirer,"  strongly  condemns,  as  an  unworthy 
and  impious  sentiment,  the  gratitude  expressed  by  the  child  in 
one  of  Dr.  Watts's  hymns,  because. 

"Not  more  than  others  I  deserve, 
Yet  God  has  given  me  more." 

In  every  argument,  therefore,  impeaching  Christian  dogmas  on 
moral  grounds,  it  seems  especially  requisite  to  search  narrowly 
into  the  premises,  and  detect  the  silent,  prejudiced  assumptions 
which  bias  the  judgment. 

Another  department  of  probable  opinion  is,  that  branch  of 
mathematics  called  the  calculus  of  probabilities.  But  this  is  not 
applicable  to  religious  dogmas,  both,  because  the  proper  data  can 
never  be  ascertained  so  as  to  form  any  secure  basis  of  calcu- 
lation, and  because,  if  they  could,  the  conclusion  would  still  be 
only  probable,  and  therefore  insufficient  to  cancel  the  force  of 
positive  evidence. 

Then  there  a  boundless  sphere  of  actual  and  possible  truth 
entirely  above  and  beyond  the  province  of  reason,  as  to  which 
the  mind  cannot,  or  at  least  should  not,  have  any  belief,  except 
what  rests  on  revelation.  We  refer  especially,  but  not  exclu- 
sively, to  existence  after  death,  and  to  the  invisible  world  of 
spirits.  It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  speculations  in  these  regions 
ean  avail  nothing  against  revealed  religion. 

Leibnitz,  we  think,  has  somewhere  said,  that  though  the 
Chriotian  philosopher  is  not  required  to  free  Revelation  from  dif- 
ficulties and  paradoxes,  yet  he  is  bound  to  show  the  fallacy  of 
any  argument  which  pretends  to  prove  it  incompatible  with 
axiomatic  or  demonstrated  truths.  In  this  we  fully  concur;  for 
such  contradiction,  if  really  established,  would  prove  that  the 
revelation,  of  which  the  reputed  tenet  forms  an  integral  part,  is 
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false.  But  if  the  adverse  argument  leaves  it  in  the  region  of 
merelj  probable  opinion,  without  showing  that  it  contradicts 
.either  some  certainly  known  truth,  or  some  axiomatic  principle 
like  those  before  enumerated,  the  Christian  advocate  is  dis- 
<;harged,  both  because  a  divine  revelation  must  almost  necessa- 
rily embrace  doctrines  which  to  human  view  are  paradoxical,  and 
because  the  standard  of  probability  assumed  can  have  no  certain 
^application  beyond  man's  restricted  range  of  thought  and  action. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  proceed  to  consider 
briefly  the  great  Christian  dogma  of  man's  responsibility  for  the 
sin  of  Adam. 

We  assume  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  to  be,  that 
Adam  was*  put  on  probation  as  the  representative  of  the  human 
race,  who  in  consequence  of  his  fall  were  treated  by  the  Deity 
as  guilty,  and  laid  under  a  penal  decree.  The  text  prefixed  to 
this  article  is  very  explicit.  So  are  the  following,  all  from  the 
^th  chapter  of  Romans:  *'If  through  the  offence  of  one  many 
be  dead" — "the  judgment  was  by  one  to  condemnation" — "by 
•one  man's  offence  death  reigned  by  one" — "by  the  offence  of 
one  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation."  These 
4ippear  to  us  to  show  clearly  the  representative  character  in 
which  Adam  stood  his  trial. 

We  differ,  totally,  therefore,  from  those  who  deny  that  man  is 
condemned  or  punished  only  for  his  own  actual  sin;  and  who, 
while  admitting  his  natural  propensity  to  evil,  hold  that  it 
involves  no  penal  guilt,  but  is  rather  a  palliating  circumstance 
which  should  be  considered  in  estimating  the  merited  retribution; 
thus  making  his  depraved  nature  an  extenuating  plea,  instead  of 
a  ground  of  humiliation  and  repentance.  Nor  does  the  assump- 
tion, that  the  race  sinned  impersonally  and  unconsciously  in 
their  progenitor  come  better  recommended;  for  it  seems  contra- 
dicted by  v.  14,  which  states  that  death  reigned  over  those  who 
•*'had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  [o/ioiu/mTi — likeness,  or  mode,) 
of  Adam's  transgression."  Besides,  we  suspect  those  who  speak 
of  sinning  impersonally  would  find  it  impossible  to  aflSx  any 
intelligible  meaning  to  the  terms  they  use,  and  if  they  sinned 
►unconsciously,  ought  not  that  to  plead  exemption  from  punish- 
VOL.  XXIV.,  NO.  2. — 6. 
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merit  ?    If  a  man  is  so  bereft  of  reason  as  to  be  unconscious  of 
his  acts,  he  is  not  in  human  law  held  responsible,  on  a  principle 
of  justice  which  to  us  appears  of  universal  application.     Nor 
yet  will  the  notion  ascribed  to  Origen  avail  to  cast  on  Adam's 
posterity  the    actual   transgression    for   which    the  penalty  is 
borne — that  human  souls    had   a  previous  existence  in  which 
they  sinned,  and  were  sent  with  guilty  natures  to  earth  for 
farther  probation.     It  has  no   word  of  support  in   the  Bible^ 
which,  on  the  contrary,  declares  that  the  condemnation  was  the 
consequence  of  Adam's  transgression,  and  not  of  their  own  sin. 
Our  position  then  is,  that  Adam  was  placed  on  trial  for  him- 
self and  all  his  posterity,   and  that  having  fallen,  .the  entilre 
human  race  was  in  consequence  condemned  and  punished  as 
guilty ;  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  no  other  dogma  of 
our  religion  gives  so  great  a  shock  to  the  reason  and  moral  sen- 
timent of  men  as  this.     "What  can  be  more  cruel  and  unjust,"" 
we  may  suppose  an  objector  to  ask,  "than  to  punish  the  inno- 
cent for  the  act  of  the  guilty  ?     We  can  find  no  moral  truth 
more  axiomatic  than  that  which  is  renounced  and  defied  by  such 
a  cause.     The  analogies  sought  in  human  affairs  utterly  fail.    If 
the  child  is  bound  by  the  act  of  the  father,  it  is  for  his  benefiit 
and  protection ;  and  the  occasional  hardship  is  but  the  result  of 
rules  which,  like  all  human  contrivances,  blend  partial  evil  with 
the  general  good.     But  in  this  case,  and  every  other  like  it,  the 
essential  element  of  guilt  imputed  is  absent.    Nor  is  the  analogy 
to   punishments    entailing   grief  and   shame   on    the  offender's 
family  more  satisfactory.     Then  the  penalty  is  designed  solely 
for  the  guilty,  and  the  evil  to  others  is  incidental,  springing 
from  relations  the  issues  of  which  the  law  cannot  control.     Even 
confiscation  and  attainder  of  blood,  though  expressly  designed  to 
act  upon  the  offspring,  have  no  true  analogy ;  for.  admitting  the 
justice  which  some  might  deny,   no   guilt  is  imputed  to    the 
offspring,  but  the  culprit  is  punished  through  them  by  means  of 
his  family  affections  and  pride.     So  in  war,  when   an  outrage 
provokes  reprisals,  the  victim  suffers  for  another'^s  crime,  but  not 
as  guilty;  nor  is  he,  rightly  speaking,  punished,  but  the  perpe- 
trators, or  their  rulers,  are  punished  through  him^    Besides,  m 
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every  such  case,  men  are  constrained  to  inflict  collateral  suffer- 
ing, by  a  necessity  which  they  think  the  end  imposes,  and  with- 
out which  the  act  would  be  a  barbarous  outrage;  but  the 
Almighty  is  fettered  by  no  such  hard  conditions — in  short,  we 
cannot  believe  that  dogma  is  from  heaven,  or  that  any  religion 
encumbered  by  it  is  true." 

In  answer  to  this  formidable  objection,  which  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  state  without  diminution,  it  will  suffice  to  show  that  no 
fundamental  truth  of  the  character  of  those  before  enumerated 
is  necessarily  contradicted  by  the  doctrine  in  question,  but  that 
for  aught  we  see,  it  mat/  consist  with  the  infinite  and  perfect 
attributes  of  the  Deity,  though  by  what  specific  reconciling 
scheme  we  may  not  undertake  to  affirm. 

We  might  indeed  rest  the  case  simply  on  the  ground  so  often 
taken,  that  Adam's  fall,  it  may  be,  proves  that  all  mankind 
would  have  sinned  as  he  did,  if  similarly  tried.  God,  it  is  true, 
needs  no  such  proof,  but  judges  the  character,  and  measures  all 
to  which  it  tends,  without  reference  to  outward  conduct.  But 
his  universe  contains  innumerable  finite  beings  to  whom  he  has 
entrusted,  within  certain  limits,  intellect,  moral  sense,  and 
automatic  choice  and  action.  To  these  evidence  and  rational 
motives  are  necessary,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  conjecture 
to  what  extent  they  may  be  supplied  by  the  great  moral  drama, 
which  wad  exhibited  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  In  that  grand 
assize  which  we  read  will  be  held  at  the  close  of  this  world,  when 
the  Deity  will  unveil  to  angels  and  men  the  principles  on  which 
his  government  of  mankind  has  been  conducted,  it  may  then  be 
demonstrated,  by  means  of  Adam's  fall,  that  every  individual  of 
his  race  would  have  sinned  as  fatally  as  he  did,  if  each  had  been 
subjected  personally  to  a  similar  trial.  As  the  properties  devel- 
oped by  the  chemist's  experiments  on  one  mass  are  proved  true 
of  all  similar  substances,  so  the  community  of  nature  in  the 
human  race  might,  from  the  result  in  one  case,  evince  a  like 
certain  consequence  in  all.  In  using  this  illustration,  we  do  not 
consider  man  as  an  inert  mass  passively  moved  by  external 
forces.  Whatever  freedom  of  action  and  of  will  it  is  possible  to 
conceive,  whatever  men  or  angels  have  ever  exercised,  of  such 
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freedom,  we  concede  to  him  a  portion.  Yet,  without  disparaging 
this  liberty,  to  those  whose  intellectual  vision  shall  have  been 
purged  to  enable  them  to  discern  the  truth,  Adam's  conduct  may 
demonstrate  the  apostacy  of  all  the  race  as  absolutely  certain 
under  the  same  conditions.  Nor  is  the  hypothesis  gratuitous. 
If  we  ascribe,  what  it  is  blasphemy  to  doubt,  justice  to  the 
Deity,  it  would  seem  to  follow  from  his  penal  decree  that  man- 
kind had  thus  been  proved  to  be  guilty — guilty  potentially,  if 
not  in  act ;  guilty  of  that  abuse  of  entrusted  powers  which 
would  infallibly  have  ensued  from  opportunity.  The  language 
of  St.  Paul,  we  think,  favors  this  view.  He  speaks  of  mankind 
as  being,  in  consequence  of  Adam's  fall,  treated  as  sinners 
(Kare(7rdi?;;fTav— appointed  or  determined,  not  made,  as  in  our 
version,)  with  death  and  condemnation  resulting.  But  if  such  be 
the  certain  consequence,  what  possible  injury  was  done  to  man  in 
holding  him  tried  in  Adam's  probation?  And  if  no  injury,  then 
no  injustice.  Any  disposition  to  insist  that  equity  required  a 
trial  of  each  for  himself,  must  proceed  from  the  assumption  of  a 
possible  difference  in  the  result ;  but  that  is  excluded  by  the 
supposition. 

But  the  case  does  nat  end  here/  From  what  we  krtow  of 
human  nature,  as  well  as  what  the  Bible  teaches  of  the  divine 
attributes,  we  are  allowed  to  believe  that  mercy  may  have  min- 
gled with  judgment  in  decreeing  mankind  to  be  tried  in  their 
prototype  and  not  in  person.  In  illustration  of  this  view,  we 
will  offer  a  few  considerations,  which  may  possibly  also  serve  to 
suggest  how  impotent  the  mind  is  to  deal  with  the  moral  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  case. 

Let  us  suppose  that  two  men  of  similar  character  go  out  with 
intent  to  'steal.  One  actually  commits  the  offence;  the  other 
finds  no  opportunity.  What  now  is  the  difference  in  guilt 
between  the  two  ?  None  whatever,  a  generous  impulse  might 
respond:  the  intention,  not  the  act,  constitutes  the  guilt;  and  in 
that  they  were  equal.  But  the  conclusion  may  not  be  free  from 
doubt.  In  character  and  general  purpose,  it  is  true,  there  was 
no  difference;  but  in  one  case  the  wish  assumed  a  more  definite 
shape,  and  was  followed  by  that  earnest,  excited  volition  which 
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accompanied  the  act.  As  intenser  evil  passion  imparts  to  critne 
a  deeper  malignity,  so  the  greater  earnestness  of  feeling  and 
purpose  in  the  case  supposed,  may,  have  made  the  actual  com- 
mission more  guilty  than  the  previous  general  purpose.  But 
what  exact  rule  of  measurement  should  be  applied  we  are  unable 
to  determine.  Suppose  again  two  men  of  equally  weak  and 
unsteady  principles,  neither  of  whom  has  any  guilty  purpose, 
but  one  encounters  temptation  and  yields,  while  the  other  is  kept 
from  it,  and  therefore  escapes.  The  actual  guilt  of  the  former 
is  not  shared  by  the  other ;  but  if  he  too  would  have  sinned  in 
the  same  way  under  like  circumstances,  to  what  extent  is  he 
better,  or  more  entitled  to  exemption  from  punishment  ?  Their 
characters,  indeed,  are  the  same,  and  in  that  aspect  neither  is  to 
be  preferred;  but  the  act  of  one,  thDugh  equally  significant  as 
to  both,  we  think  must  establish  a  difference  in  the  degree  of 
criminality.  Advance  now  a  step  farther.  Suppose  two  men  of 
equal  though  different  moral  characters,  but  one  of  narrow  and 
ill-cultivated  intellect,  which  shields  him  from-  some  temptation 
to  which  the  other's  higher  cast  of  mind  exposes  him,  who  there- 
fore commits  a  crime;  then,  while  the  latter  is  punished,  is  it 
certain  that  the  former  should  escape  all  responsibility  for  the 
guilt  he  would  have  incurred  but  for  his  mental  incapacity?  Or, 
even  suppose  his  character  less  corrupt,  but  less  so  only  because 
his  mind  is  weaker,  does  justice  require  that  all  consideration  of 
what  he  would  have  been  with  more  intellectual  power  should  be 
excluded  ? 

We  might  multiply  examples;  but  these  will  suffice  to  suggest 
the  difference  between  actual  and  potential  guilt,  between  abso- 
lute and  conditional  character,  as  well  as  the  impossibility  of 
finding  any  accurate  measure  of  comparison  in  respect  to  them. 
Still,  however,  we  think  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  those  com- 
mitting criminal  acts  are  more  guilty  than  whose  who  merely 
would  have  committed  them  if  subjected  to  the  same  temptations. 
On  this  ground  then  we  think  mankind  may  have  gained,  and 
perhaps  very  greatly,  by  the  vicarious  trial. 

But  there  is  another  consideration  of  probably  not  less  impor- 
tance.    We  cannot  tell  how  far  the  man  who  forbears  to  sin 
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merely  for  want  of  opportunity,  is  less  guilty  than  the  man  who 
finds  opportunity  and  does  sin.  But  we  believe,  from  what  we 
know  of  human  nature,  that  a  more  rapid  deterioration  of  char- 
acter will  probably  follow  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  former. 
Nor  must  this  difference,  be  ascribed  wholly  to  the  difference  in 
guilt.  Suppose  two  men,  of  like  characters  as  before,  the  first 
of  whom,  under  the  impulse  of  passion,  kills  a  man ;  the  second, 
under  a  like  impulse,  snaps  his  pistol,  which  fails  to  fire,  and 
thus  he  is  preserved  from  homicide.  Here  the  guilt  is  the  same, 
since  the  act,  so  far  as  dependant  on  the  men,  was  consummated 
in  each  case ;  but  the  effect  upon  the  ch|kracter  will  probably  be 
very  different.  In  one  case  the  completed  crime  will  render  the 
repetition  more  easy,  and  is  far  more  likely  to  introduce  a  reck- 
less career  of  sin ;  in  the  other,  the  abortive  attempt  will  occupy 
a  less  prominent  place  in  the  mind,  and  be  less  apt  to  form  a 
'Central  point  around  which  future  bad  passions  will  marshal 
themselves.  Bacon  illustrates  a  similar  principle  by  what  he 
'Calls  an  '^evil-favored  instance"  taken  from  Machiavelli;  that 
'''for  the  achieving  of  a  desperate  conspiracy,  a  man  should  not 
Test  upon  the  fierceness  of  any  man's  nature,  or  his  resolute 
undertakings;  but  take  such  a  one  as  hath  had  his  hands 
formerly  in  blood."*  In  his  case  probably  there  will  be  no 
tremors  of  conscience,  no  shuddering  recoil  in  the  hour  of  trial. 
The  first  false  step  renders  the  second  far  more  easy.  That 
fatal  facility  of  repetition  is  often  the  most  deplorable  result  of 
"a  single  step  into  the  wrong."  And  even  if  no  second  crime 
follows  the  first,  the  effect  is  still  apt  to  be  very  disastrous.  It 
seems  a  law  of  our  nature,  that  mental  emotions,  to  produce 
their  full  effect,  must  ally  themselves  with  something  definite  and 
concrete.  We  cannot  easily  realise  even  deep  sorrow  through 
which  we  have  passed,  without  recalling  some  act,  some  incident, 
some  word  spoken,  or  some  other  circumstance  which  association 
has  connected  with  the  feelings  of  that  period.  And  when 
recalled,  it  serves  to  waken  again  the  slumbering  emotions  that 
time  might  seem  to  have  extinguished.     So  with  the  first  crime, 
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especially  if  of  a  nature  to  imprest  the  imagination.  It  rises 
again  and  again  in  the  memory,  and  (unless  when  repentanct 
follows)  each  time  with  a  partial  renewal  of  the  bad  passions 
which  originally  prompted  the  deed.  Then  the  evil  desires  and 
half-formed  purposes  which  before  floated  vaguely  through  the 
mind,  and  left  no  very  definite  traces,  now  cluster  around  the 
fatal  precedent,  and  drawing  strength  and  nourishment  from  its 
fiubstance,  grow  more  and  more  into  a  power  which  usurps  the 
•dominion  of  the  soul.  Thus  the  bad  act  may  be  a  point  from 
which  the  course  tends  with  an  abrupt  declivity  downwards. 

If  the  views  we  have  offered  are  just,  it  follows  that  mankind 
may  have  gained,  and  probably  did  gain,  in  being  tried  through 
their  substitute,  these  two  important  advantages:  1.  The  penal 
guilt  charged  was  less,  in  that  undefined  degree  which  distin- 
guishes the  undeveloped  issue  of  a  germinant  evil  principle 
from  the  actual  commission  of  sin.  2.  The  character  escaped 
that  disastrous,  and  perhaps  hopelessly  reprobate,  degree  of  apos- 
tacy  which  might  have  followed  such  an  act  of  rebellion  as  that 
•of  our  first  parents.  In  saying  this  we  pass  no  sentence  on 
•them.  We  do  not  know  how  far  special  grace  may  have  inter- 
{)osed  in  their  case  to  arrest  the  consequences ;  but  we  speak 
merely  on  such  probable  hypothesis  as  we  think  admissible  in 
Teference  to  our  race. 

As  bad  then  as  our  condition  actually  is,  ushered  into 
this  world  of  temptation  and  sin  with  depraved  propensities 
which  we  cannot  extinguish,  and  corrupt  natures  which  we  are 
•powerless  to  ameliorate,  it  might  have  been  incalculably  worse  if 
the  principle  implied  in  the  objections  to  the  doctrine  we  have 
^considered  had  been  that  adopted  by  the  Creator  in  his  dealings 
with  mankind.  Designing  to  form  an  intelligent  race  of  moral 
beings,  and  as  essential  to  the  character,  to  plaoe  good  and  evil 
before  them,  with  liberty  of  choice,  and  so  with  the  contingency 
of  standing  or  falling  dependent  on  themselves,  two  courses  were 
open  :  either  to  subject  each  individually  to  some  specific  trial, 
or  to  select  one  as  the  representative  of  the  rest.  He  chose  the 
latter,  and  the  result  was  the  fall  of  man  with  all  its  intermi- 
Jiable  issues  oS^  evil     But  if  that  result  proved  that  each,  if 
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tried  for  himself,  would  have  fallen  in  like  manner,  while  by  the- 
substitution  the  guilt  of  rebellion  was  of  a  lighter  dye  and 
involved  less  terrible  consequences,  then  certainly  we  know  not 
what  we  do  when  we  murmur  against  the  divine  appointment  in. 
this  respect  as  hard  or  unjust. 


ARTICLE  IV. 
THE  REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA.* 

I.    HISTORICAL   SKETCH. 

In  no  country  of  Europe  were  the  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 
mation received  more  readily  and  cordially  than  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  in  none  did  they  spread  more  rapidly.  Providence 
had  prepared  the  soil  for  the  reception  of  thB  good  seed,  and  it 
quickly  sprang  up  and  produced  abundant  fruit.  There  had' 
long  been  a  spirit  of  liberty  among  the  people,  the  arts  had 
made  great  progress,  commerce  was  flourishing,  and  classical 
studies  were  earnestly  pursued;  Erasmus,  of  Rotterdam,  had 
published  the  Greek  Testament,  and  also  his-  satires  against  the 
clergy,  and  his  exposure  of  the  corruptions  of  the  Romish  Church ; 
Christian  scholars,  like  Agricola  and  Wessel,  of  Groningen,  had 
studied  the  Scriptures  and  attained  to  such  clear  views  of  evan- 
gelical doctrine,  that  Luther  declared  that  men  might  well  charge 
him  with  having  derived  his  views  from  the  writings  of  Wessel, 
which  however  he  had  not  seen  until  after  his  own  mind  had  been 
enlightened.  "If,"  said  he,  "I  had  read  Wessel,  before  I 
began,  my  opponents  would  have  imagined  that  I  had  derived 
every  thing  from  him,  so  entirely  do  we  agree  in  spirit." 


♦This  article  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Editors  of  this  Review. 
It's  author  is  a  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  moreover  was  for  many  years  Stated  Clerk  of  their  Genera* 
Synod,  and  therefore  is  perfectly  conversant  with  th«  subject  of  which  he- 
treats. — Eds.  S.  p.  Review. 
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A  century  earlier  the  "Brethren  of  tlie  Common  Life,"  of 
which  Gerhard  Groot  was  the  founder,  and  Thomas  ^  Kempis  a 
member,  had  done  much  of  this  work  of  preparation.  They 
were  devoted  to  the  study  of  Scripture,  to  education,  alms-giving, 
and  visiting  the  sick  and  poor.  They  multiplied  and  circulated 
copies  of  the  Scriptures,  and  by  their  simple  and  self-denying 
lives  and  practical  beneficence,  prepared  the  way  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  full  and  clear  statements  of  truth  afterwards  made 
by  the  Reformers. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  the  doctrines  of  Luther  were" 
proclaimed,  thousands  at  once  received  them.  Although  the 
fires  of  persecution  were  kindled,  and  the  land  was  drenched  in 
blood,  yet  "mightily  grew  the  Word  of  God  and  prevailed." 
On  account  of  the  persecution,  those  who  received  the  evangeli- 
cal views  were  obliged  to  meet  secretly,  and  it  was  long  before 
they  were  able  to  unite  in  a  general  church  organisation.  Their 
assemblies  called  themselves  the  "Churches  of  Christ  sitting 
under  the  Cross."  As  such  they  convened  by  their  delegates  in 
a  Synod  at  Wesel  on  the  Rhine,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  in  1568, 
and  adopted  rules  of  Church  Order,  which  were  ratified  and 
modified  by  successive  synods  down  to,  and  including,  the  Synod 
of  Dordrecht  in  1618-19. 

It  was  immediately  after  the  meeting  of  that  Synod  that  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company  sent  a  band  of  colonists  to  Man- 
hattan Island  to  form  a  permanent  trading  settlement.  They 
laid  the  foundations  of  New  Amsterdam,  now  the  city  of  New 
York.  These  colonists  were  not  refugees  from  oppression  or 
persecution,  but  they  came  hither  to  better  their  temporal  con- 
dition. But  the  West  India  Company  did  not  consider  that 
their  colony  was  completely  organised  until  it  had  the  ministry, 
the  ordinances  of  religion,  and  the  regularly  constituted  Church. 
The  schoolmaster,  who  not  only  taught  the  school,  but  also  con- 
ducted worship,  reading  the  prayers  and  creeds,  came  at  once, 
and  also  "Visitors  of  the  Sick."  Very  soon  the  first  ordained 
minister  of  the  gospel  was  sent,  and  the  colonists  possessed  the 
full  church  privileges  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  enjoy 
at  home.     The  same  policy  was  pursued  by  the  East  India  Com- 
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pany  in  regatd  to  the  Colonies  planted  in  the  East.  The 
church  went  witli  them,  and  instructions  were  given  that  eflforts 
should  be  made  to  bring  the  surrounding  heathen  to  the  know- 
ledge and  reception  of  the  Christian  religion.  Missionary  efforts 
•of  that  sort  t?ere  het-e  made,  especially  by  the  church  at  Albany, 
tind  the  names  of  A  number  of  Indian  converts  are  found  on  the 
records  of  that  ancient  church. 

This  branch  6f  the  Reformed  Church  brought  to  this  Conti- 
nent so  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  even  250  years  ago,  is 
^o-day  one  of  the  smallest  denominations  in  the  country.  This 
has  often  been  attributed  to  a  lack  of  Christian  zeal  and  enter- 
prise. But  every  one  acquainted  with  her  history  knows  that 
great  progress  tvas  an  impossibility,  and  confinement  within 
narrotv  bounds  a  necessity.  Her  history,  from  the  beginning 
•until  the  opening  of  the  present  century,  is  the  history  of  a 
"Struggle  for  life.  Progress  was  out  of  the  question.  The  fol- 
lowing facts  must  be  considered :      ^ 

1.  The  surrender  of  New  Netherland  to  the  British  was  made 
Vhen  New  Amsterdam  contained  only '  1,500  inhabitants,  and 
there  were  only  five  Dutch  churches  in  the  province.  From  that 
time  the  iGpiscopal,  or  as  it  was  popularly  called  the  English, 
Church  had  all  the  advantage  that  the  connection  of  govern- 
mental officials  "^ith  it  could  give  it.  Besides,  immigration  from 
the  Netherlands  then  ceased  almost  entirely,  and  that  source  of 
increase  was  dtied  tip. 

2.  The  Dutch  language  was  used  in  public  worship,  catechis- 
ing, etc.,  in  All  the  churches,  without  a  single  exception,  for 
tit  least  140  years.  This  made  increase  from  those  who  used 
the  English  tongue,  that  is,  almost  all  the  people  beside  the 
butch,  an  impossibility.  Growth  of  the  churches  could  not  out- 
"Btrip  the  slow  increase  of  the  Dutch  settlements.  The  door  was 
idlosed  Against  all  English-speaking  Calvinists,  Scotch  and  Irish 
rresbyterians,  Congregationalists,  etc.  The  first  sermon  preach- 
ed in  the  English  language  in  a  Dutch  church  in  this  country, 
was  preached  by  Rev.  Dr.  Archibald  .  Laidlie  in  the  Middle 
Dutch  church,  now  the  Post  Ofl5ce,  New  York  city,  on  the  15th 
of  April,  1764.    JBut  th«  Efjglish  language  did  not  oome  into 
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general  use  in  the  churches  until  after  the  opening  of  the  present 
century.  This  delay  not  only  hindered  many  from  coming  into 
the  Church,  hut  caused  the  loss  of  many  baptized  members  and 
others  who  were  educated  in  English.  The  agitation  of  the 
question  of  the  introduction  of  English  preaching  produced 
hitter  controversy,  from  which  the  lovers  of  peace  retreated  into 
other  communions.  And  when  at  last  the  step  was  taken,  and 
English  was  introduced,  many  attached  to  the  language  of  their 
fathers,  took  their  leave  and  went  to  the  Episcopal  Church, 
saying,  that  if  it  must  be  EngHsh,  it  should  be  English. 

3.  The  same  period  was  occupied  with  struggles  for  organi- 
sation. There  was  no  Classis  (Presbytery)  in  this  country. 
The  churches  and  ministers  all  belonged  to  the  Classis  of  Amster- 
dam in  Holland.  There  were  therefore  serious  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  exercise  of  discipline — there  was  no  body  that  could 
ordain  ministers — vacant  churches  were  obliged  to  send  to  Hol- 
land for  pastors— students  of  theology  were  compelled  to  go  to 
Holland,  to  study  in  the  Universities,  and  be  there  ordained. 
The  ministers  here  were  not  allowed  to  teach  theology,  nor 
would  the  people,  with  their  ideas  of  ministerial  education,  have 
approved  of  it.  But  in  due  time  the  questions  of  independent 
organisation  and  ministerial  education  had  to  be  met.  The 
inconveniences  and  hardships  connected  with  the  state  of  things 
became  intolerable. 

Then  two  parties  arose  called  the  Coetus  and  Conferentie,  and 
which  may  be  designated  the  progressive  and  the  conservative. 
The  Coetus  contended  for  the  organisation  of  a  Classis,  and  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  for  educating  ministers.  The 
Conferentie  opposed  these  measures.  The  controversy  between 
these  parties  was  bitter  and  protracted,  and  the  Church  was 
|)rought  to  the  verge  of  destruction. 

Then  John  H.  Livingston,  who  had  gone  from  this  country  to 
the  University  of  Utrecht  to  pursue  theological  studies,  was 
called  to  be  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  Collegiate  church  in  New 
York  city.  Through  his  instrumentality,  the  parties  were 
brought  together  in  a  convention,  in  1771,  at  which  the  breach 
was  healed,  what  were  called  "  Articles  of  Union  "  were  adopted. 
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and  independence  of  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  secured  with  the 
consent  of  that  body.  Yet  full  ecclesiastical  independence  and 
organisation  were  not  attained  until  about  twenty  years  later, 
when  the  General  Synod  was  formed  to  meet  triennially,  and 
subsequently  annually,  and  a  Constitution  was  adopted  for  the 
ordering  and  government  of  the  churches.  Since  that  time  the 
Church  has  established  her  institutions,  and  various  agencies  for 
carrying  on  her  work  as  a  Church  of  Christ.  Opportunities 
lost  by  reason  of  the  difficulties  referred  to  could  never  be  recov- 
ered.    Yet  there  has  been  growth,  not  rapid  but  sure  and  steady. 

II.    DOCTRINAL    STANDARDS. 

The  Reformed  Church,  though  fully  believing  that  Holy 
Scripture  is  the  only  authoritative  and  infallible  rule  of  faith 
and  practice,  yet  has  her  doctrinal  standards  which  are  in  sub- 
stantial agreement  with  those  of  the  other  Churches  of  the 
Reformation,  and  to  which  her  ministers  have  ever  been  required 
to  subscribe. 

They  are  threefold  :  1.  The  Belgic  Confession.  2.  The  Hei- 
delberg Catechism,  with  its  abridgment  called  the  Compendium. 
3.  The  Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dordrecht. 

The  Belgic  Confession  consists  of  thirty-seven  Articles,  and 
was  composed  in  1559  by  the  Belgian  martyr,  Guido  de  Bres. 
It  was  sent  by  him  for  examination  to  Adrian  Saravia  and  John 
Calvin,  and  it  was  approved  by  them.  Calvin,  however,  advised 
that  the  churches  of  the  Netherlands,  rather  than  adopt  a  sepa- 
rate Confession,  should  accept  the  one  that  had  just  been  received 
by  the  French  churches.  But  they  preferred  the  Confession  of 
De  Bres,  and  it  was  adopted  by  their  first  Synod  held  at  Wesel 
in  1568,  and  confirmed  by  subsequent  synods. 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism  was  prepared  in  the  Palatinate  by 
Olevianus  and  Ursinus  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  by  order 
of  the  elector,  Frederick  III.,  and  was  received  at  once  with 
extraordinary  favor  by  all  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Europe, 
and  was  immediately  translated  into  many  languages.  In  no 
country  was  it  received  with  more  favor  than  it  was  in  the  Neth- 
erlands.    The  Synod  of  Wesel  adopted  it  ia  l^&Sy  and  it  has. 
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ever  since  been  a  standard  of  doctrine,  and  a  favorite  symbol  of 
faith  in  the  Churcti  of  Holland.  Th«  abridgment  of  it,  called 
the  Compendium,  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  the  instruction 
of  the  young  preparatory  to  their  admission  to  the  Lord's  Supper. 

This  Confession  and  Catechism  constituted  the  standards  of 
the  churches  in  the  Netherlands  until  the  time  of  the  Synod  of 
Dordrecht,  1618-19.  Its  canons,  condemnatory  of  the  views  of 
the  Remonstrants  or  Arminians,  and  explanatory  of  the  five 
points  in  controversy  with  them,  have  since  that  time  been  sub- 
scribed by  professors  of  theology  and  ministers  of  the  gospel  in 
America,  as  well  as  in  the  mother  country. 

The  Catechisms  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  have  also  been 
endorsed  by  the  General  Synod,  and  allowed  to  be  used  for  cate- 
chetical instruction,  and  are  to  a  great  extent  used  in  the 
churches.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(North)  has  reciprocated  by  formally  approving  of  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism. 

III.    GOVERNMENT. 

1.  The  Consistory. — The  Form  of  Government  is  Presbyterian, 
after  the  Genevan  pattern.  The  local  church,  which  is  the  origi- 
nal source  of  power,  is  governed  by  a  Consistory  composed  of 
the  pastor  (if  there  be  one),  ruling  elders,  and  deacons.  The 
pastor  is  president  ex  officio,  and  is,  in  the  government  of  the 
church  to  which  he  ministers,  a  ruling  elder.  The  number  of 
elders  and  deacons  in  a  church  is  usually  equal,  but  this  is  not 
necessary.  The  elders,  together  with  the  minister,  constitute 
the  spiritual  court,  answering  to  the  Session  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  have  sole  authority  in  all  spiritual  matters.  They 
admit  members  to  baptism  and  full  communion,  and  dismiss  them 
to  other  churches,  watch  over  the  doctrine  of  preachers,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  members  ot  the  flock,  assist  the  pastor  in  per- 
forming visitations,  exercise  discipline,  restore  those  who  have 
been  cut  oif,  and  appoint  one  to  represent  them  in  the  Classis, 
which  is  the  next  higher  body,  and  which  corresponds  to  the 
Presbytery  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  special  work  of  the  deacons  is  to  look  after  and  provide 
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for  the  poor,  especially  the  members  of  the  Church.  Their 
office  embraces  two  things,  the  collection  and  the  distribution  of 
alms.  They  are  expected  to  visit  the  poor,  and  not  only  to  min- 
ister to  their  bodily  wants,  but  to  give  them  such  spiritual  advice 
and  comfort  as  they  may  need.  Elders  and  deacons  should  meet 
separately  for  their  separate  work,  and  keep  mimftes  of  their 
proceedings  respectively.  The  term  Covitsistory  was,  in  Holland, 
applied  to  the  spiritual  court  only,  composed  of  the  minister  and! 
elders.  In  this  cQuntry  the  elders  and  deacons  are  joined 
together  in  one  board  as  trustees,  or  a  body  corporate,  having 
charge  of  all  the  property  and  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  church, 
and  all  have  an  equal  voice  in  the  calling  and  dismission  of  a 
pastor. 

Elders  and  deacons  are  elected  to  serve  the  limited  term  of 
two  years.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes,  so  that  one-half 
of  the  number  may  be  chosen  annually.  This  system  of  choos- 
ing elders  and  deacons  for  a  limited  term  was  at  first  universally 
'adopted  by  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation  that  chose  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  government,  including  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, as  the  First  Book  of  Discipline  shows,  and  it  is  still 
adhered  to  on  the  Continent. 

This  has  sometimes  been  caHed  the  rotatory  system,  but  not 
fairly,  for  there  is  no  rotation  demanded  by  it.  It  is  not  under- 
stood that  every  male  member  must  have  his  turn  in  holding 
ofiBce,  any  more  than  that  every  respectable  citizen  should  have 
his  turn  to  go  to  Congress,  because  its  members  are  chosen  for  a 
term  of  years.  Vacancies  are  filled  by  a  fair  election,  and  it  is 
competent  for  a  church  to  reelect  an  elder  or  deacon  immedi- 
ately, and  for  an  indefinite  number  of  times  in  succession.  It 
has  sometimes  happened  that  a  man  has  been  continued  in  the 
ofiice  of  elder  by  reelections  for  many  years,  even  to  the  day  of 
his  death.  The  merits  of  the  system  have  been  very  thoroughly 
r'iscussed,  and  all  the  objections  to  it  have  been  frequently  pre- 
sented. If  it  be  allowed,  as  is  generally  done,  that  it  is  not 
contrary  to  the  Word  of  God,  nor  inconsistent  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Presbyterianism,  the  expediency  of  it 
remains  as  a  fair  subject  for  co-nsideration.     To  its  advocates  it 
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seems,  when  rightly  used,  (and  the  putting  of  new  men  into, 
vacancies,  as  a  matter  of  course  is  not  insisted  u,pon,)  to  secure 
the  benefits  of  permanency  and  of  change  q^like,  ^nd  that  in  the 
most  quiet  and  peaceful  manner,  and  without  the  possibility  of* 
doing  injustice  to  any  one.  If,  in  any  pa,rticular  case,  continu- 
ance in  office  is  desirable,  there  is  an  oppof  tu,nity  to  secure  it  ^^ 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  change  is  in  any  case  desirable,  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  secure  it.  If  a  new  m^n  comes  into  a  church 
after  its  complete  organisation,  who  is  admirably  qualified  to  be 
an  elder,  he  may  be  chosen  to  fill  a  racancy  that  by  the  workings 
of  the  system  must  soon  occur.  This  pla,n  is  also  calculated  to 
give  the  largest  number  familiarity  with  and  an  interest  in  church, 
affairs,  and  those  who  have  had  the  responsibilities  of  office  them- 
selves, are  more  likely  than  many  others  to  give  sympathy  and 
support  to  those  on  whom  they  now  rest.. 

Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  church  in  which,  at  some, 
time  or  other,  there  has  not  been  an  elder,  of  whom  it  was, 
desirable  to  get  rid,  but  yet  against  whom  no  charge,  seriously 
affecting  his  doctrine  or  life,  could  be.  su,stained.  He  may  be. 
notoriously  unacceptable  to  the  people,  but  he  is  bound  to  mag- 
nify his  office  and  remain  in  it,  and  the  more  that  be  is  advised 
to  resign,  the  less  disposed  is  he  to  do  it.  Perhaps  being  chosen 
for  life,  he  makes  it  a  matter  of  conscience  not  to  abandon  the. 
post  in  which  the  Lord  and  his  Church  have  placed  him. 

A  case  of  this  sort  is  provided  for  in  the  "Form  of  Govern-, 
ment  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,"'  as  followa- 

"Yet  an  elder  or  deacon  may  become  by  age  or  infirmity  inca- 
pable of  performing  the  duties  of  his  oflfeje;  or  he  may,  though 
chargeable  with  neither  heresy  nor  immorality,  become  unaccept^ 
able  in  his  official  character  to  a  majority  of  the  congregation  to. 
which  he  belongs.  In  either  of  these  cases  he  may,  as  often 
happens  with  respect  to  a  minister,  cease  to  be  an  acting  elder 
or  deacon.  Whenever  a  ruling  elder  or  deacon,  from  either  of- 
these  causes,  or  from  any  other  not  inferring  crime,  shall  be 
incapable  of  serving  the  church  to  edification,  the  session  shall 
take  order  on  the  subject,  and  state  the  fact,  together  with  the 
reasons  of  it  on  their  records;-  provided  always,  that  nothing  of' 
this  kind  shall  be  without  the  concurrence  of  the  individual  in^ 
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.question,  unless  by  the  advice  of  Presbytery."  Form  of  Govern- 
ment, Chap.  XIII. 

Probably  the  cases  in  which  relief  has  thus  been  obtained 
Jiave  been  very  rare.  Usually  congregations  would  rather  bear 
the  evil,  than  take  measures  that  would  be  sure  to  agitate  the 
.church,  and  cause,  to  some  extent  at  least,  ill-feeling.  By  the 
system  of  fhe  Reformed  Church,  such  elders,  as,  others,  go  out 
,of  office  in  due  time,  and  they  need  not  be  reelected.  They  go 
back  among  the  private  members  of  the  church,  and  others  take 
/their  places  by  fair  election. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  elders  and 
deacons  do  not,  when  succeeded  by  others  in  office,  become  mere 
private  members.  They  have  no  longer  a  place  in  the  ruling 
Consistory,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  members  of  what  is  called  the 
.Great  Consistory.  This  is  composed  of  all  those  who  in  any 
church  have  ever  served  as  elders  and  deacons,  and  is  resorted  to 
by  the  acting  Consistory,  for  advice  and  counsel,  whenever 
"matters  of  peculiar  importance  occur,  particularly  in  calling  a 
minister,  building  of  churches,  or  whatever  relates  immediately 
.to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  whole  congregation."  It  is  true 
that  they  can  only  give  counsel  which  may  be  accepted  or  reject- 
,ed,  but  it  is  usually  followed  as  given  by  "those  who,  from 
their  numbers  and  in^uence  in  the  congregation,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  speak  the  language  of  the  people,  and  to  know  what 
will  be  most  for  edification  and  peace." 

Besides  this,  they  may  be  appointed  as  delegates  to  the  higher 
bodies,  as  the  Classis  (Presbytery)  and  the  Synods.  This  is 
.often  done.  It  is  by  no  means  rare  to  find  those  who  are  not  at 
the  time  acting  elders,  yet  prominent  members  of  the  General 
Synod.  They  are  called  to  serve  the  Church  in  her  general 
interests;  they  are  mesmbers  of  the  Boards,  and  the  Synod  places 
them  on  important,Comrpittecs.  Thus  they  are  never  lost  sight 
.of,  but  the  same, use  is  made  of  them  by  these  higher  bodies,  as 
if  they  were  at  the  time  members  of  the  ruling  Consistory. 

There  are  three  different  modes  of  electing  elders  and  deacons. 
According  to  tl)e  iprst, , the  .Consistory  elects  successors  to  those 
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whose  terms  of  office  are  about  to  expire,  and  the  names  of  the 
persons  chosen  are  published  on  three  successive  Lord's-days  to 
the  congregation  for  their  approval.  If  no  lawful  objections  are 
made,  they  are  considered  as  approved.  If  objections  are  made, 
they  are  examined  by  the  Consistory. 

According  to  the  second,  the  Consistory  presents  double  nomi- 
nations, and  from,  them  the  election  is  made  by  the  members  in 
full  communion.  ^ 

According  to  the  third,  the  comm^inicants  make  nominations 
and  hold  the  election  without  interference  from  the  Consistory. 

If  any  one  of  these  modes  has  been  practised  in  any  church 
for  a  long  time,  it  can  be  changed  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
Classis. 

2.  The  Classis. — The  next  higher  ecclesiastical  body  is  the 
Classis.  This  corresponds  with  the  Presbytery  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  is  composed  of  the  pastors  of  the  churches 
within  certain  bounds,  together  with  an  elder  from  each  church 
delegated  by  the  Consistory.  There  are  also  usually  some  ministers 
without  charge  connected  with  the  Classis.  \       ^ 

A  Classis  cannot  be  constituted  with  less  than  three  ministers 
and  three  elders,  so  that  three  churches  at  least  must  be  repre- 
sented. 

The  powers  of  the  Classis  are  thus  defined  by  the  Consti- 
tution: 

"  Classis  shall  have  the  power  of  approving  or  disapproving 
calls ;  ordaining,  suspending  and  deposing  ministers,  or  dismiss- 
ing them  when  called  elsewhere.  They  shall  have  the  power  of 
forming  new  congregations,  and  determining  the  boundaries  of 
congregations  when  such  boundaries  are  contested ;  of  continu- 
ing combinations  of  two  or  more  congregations ;  the  dissolution 
and  change  of  the  same;  and  a  general  supervising  power  in 
cases  of  appe^il  over  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  Consisto- 
ries within  their  bounds,  which  relate  to  the  spiritual  concerns  of 
their  particular  churches,  and  the  conduct  of  any  of  the  officers 
thereof."  Constitution,  Chap.  II.,  Art.  3,  §2. 

The  Classis  meets  statedly  twice  a  year,  and  at  the  spring 
session  adopts  a  report  on  the  state  of  religion  which  is  sent  tO' 
VOL.  XXIV.,  NO.  2. — 7. 
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the  Particular  Synod.  At  the  same  meeting  it  appoints  dele 
gates  to  the  Particular  Synod  and  nominates  delegates  to  the 
General  Synod  which  are  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Particular  Synod. 

In  dismissing  a  minister  from  his  congregation  the  Classis  acts 
upon  a  report  made  by  some  minister  who  has  by  invitation 
superintended  the  proceedings  of  the  Consistory  in  the  case,  and 
also  upon  the  instrument  of  dismission  countersigned  by  the 
aforesaid  superintending  minister. 

As  a  substitute  for  an  ancient  system  of  oversight  and  visi- 
tation by  the  Classis  through  Committees,  the  following  ques- 
4ions  are  now  annually  proposed  in  the  Classis,  to  every  pastor 
and  elder : 

1st.  "Are  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  preached  in  your  con- 
gregation in  their  purity  agreeably  to  the  Word  of  God,  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  Catechisms  of  our  Church  ? 

2d.  "Is  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  regularly  explained  agree- 
ably to  the  Constitution  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church? 

3rd.  "Are  the  catechising  of  the  children  and  the  instruction 
of  the  youth  faithfully  attended  to  ? 

4th.  "Is  family  visitation  faithfully  performed  ? 

5th.  "Is  the  5th  Section,  Second  Article,  Second  Chapter,  in 
the  Constitution  of  our  Church  carefully  obeyed?" 

The  Section  referred  to  by  this  question  is  as  follows : 

*^The  particular  spiritual  government  of  the  congregation  is 
eomraitted  to  the  ministers  and  elders.  It  is  therefore  their  duty 
at  all  times  to  be  vigilant,  to  preserve  disciplme,  and  to  promote 
the  peace  and  spiritual  interest  of  the  congregation.  Particu- 
larly before  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  a  faithful  and 
so-lemn  enquiry  is  to  be  made  by  the  President,  whether  to  the 
knowledge  of  those  present,  any  member  in  full  communion  has 
*leparted  from  the  faith,  or  in  walk  or  conversation  has  behaved 
unworthy  the  Christian  profession;  that  such  as  are  guilty  may 
ht  properly  rebuked,  admonished  or  suspended  from  the  privi- 
lege of  approaching  the  Lord's  table,  and  all  offences  may  be 
Temoved  out  of  the  Church  of  Christ." 

6th.  "Is  the  temporal  contract  between  ministers  and  people 
lialfilled  in  your  congregation  ?" 

*?.   The  SynodB. — These  are- Particular  and  Genera). 
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The  Particular  Synod  embraces  a  certain  number  of  classes, 
4ind  is  constituted  by  delegates  appointed  by  the  classes.  Each 
•Classis  appoints  a  delegation  of  four  ministers  and  four  elders. 

The  powers  of  the  Particular  Synod  are  thus  defined  by  the 
'Constitution : 

"  To  the  Particular  Synod  belongs  exclusively  the  power  to 
form  new  classes — to  transfer  a  congregation  from  one  Classis  to 
another — to  exercise  a  general  supervising  power  in  case  of 
appeal  over  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  classes  within  its 
l)ounds,  and  have  cognisance  of  such  matters  as  appertain  to  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  all  the  churches  within  its  jurisdiction."  Con- 
stitution, Chap.  II.,  Art.  4,  §2. 

This  body  meets  annually  and  sends  its  report  on  the  state  of 
^•eligion  to  the  General  Synod. 

The  G-eneral  Synod  consists  of  three  ministers  and  three 
•elders  from  each  Classis,  who  are  nominated  by  the  classes  and 
•confirmed  by  the  Particular  Synod,  and  meets  annually  in  stated 
session.     Its  powers  are  thus  defined  by  the  Constitution : 

"The  General  Synod  shall  have  original  cognisance  of  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  theological  schools,  the  appointment  of  pro- 
fessors and  their  course  of  instruction,  the  appointment  of 
superintendents  of  said  schools  and  the  regulations  thereof;  and 
shall  possess  the  power  of  regulating  and  maintaining  a  friendly 
•correspondence  with  the  highest  judicatories  or  Assemblies  of 
•other  religious  denominations  for  the  purpose  of  pi*omoting  union 
and  concert  in  general  measures,  which  may  be  calculated  to 
maintain  sound  doctrine,  prevent  conflicting  regulations  relative 
to  persons  under  church  censure  by  the  judicatories  of  either 
denomination,  and  to  produce  concert  and  harmony  in  their 
Tespective  proceedings  to  promote  the  cause  of  religion  and 
|)iety. 

*'To  the  General  Synod  belongs  the  power  to  constitute  Par- 
ticular Synods,  and  to  make  any  changes  in  the  same,  to  exer- 
•cise  a  general  superintendence  over  the  spiritual  interests  and 
•concerns  of  the  whole  Church,  and  an  appellate  supervising 
power  over  the  acts,  proceedings  and  decisions  of  the  lower 
«issemblies  relating  to  Christian  discipline  or  the  interests  of 
religion,  and  the  general  welfare  and  government  of  the  Church." 
"Constitution,  Chap.  II.,  Art.  5.- 
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The  classes  and  synods  are  in  judicial  cases  courts  of  appeal.. 
The  decision  of  the  General  Synod  in  any  case  is  final. 

IV.    WORSHIP. 

The  Reformed  Church  in  the  Netherlands,  like  all  other- 
branches  of  the  Reformed  Church,  very  early  adopted  a  Liturgy, 
and  used  it,  allowing  at  the  same  time  much  liberty  to  the  offici- 
ating minister.  This  Liturgy  has  been  retained  by  the  Church- 
in  this  country.  But  here,  as  there,  great  liberty  is  allowed  in 
the  use  of  it.  The  forms  of  prayer  for  ordinary  public  worship- 
are  not  used  at  all  by  the  ministers,  unless  as  models  for  their 
guidance.  Each  minister  composes  for  himself  his  prayers,  and 
prays  according  to  his  ability. 

But  the  Constitution  has  established  an  order  of  worship,, 
which  is  as  follows :  1.  Invocation.  2.  Salutation.  3.  Reading  the- 
Ten  Commandments,  or  some  other  portions  of  Scripture,  or  both^ 
4.  Singing.  5.  Prayer.  6.  Singing.  7.  Sermon.  8.  Prayer.. 
9.  Collection  of  Alms.  10.  Singing.  11.  Benediction.  The- 
order  of  the  afternoon  and  evening  services  are  the  same  as  the 
morning,  with  the  exception  of  the  reading  of  the  Command- 
ments, and  the  last  service  is  concluded  with  the  singing  of  the 
Christian  doxology  previous  to  the  benediction. 

It  also  requires  certain  occasional  forms  to  be  used,  and  their 
use  accordingly  is  universal: 

1.  One  for  the  baptism  of  infants. 

2.  One  for  the  baptism  of  adults.  These  contain  a  brief 
exposition  of  the  doctrine,  with  questions,  and  suitable  prayer& 
and  thanksgivings. 

8.  One  for  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which 
contains  an  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  supper,  admoni- 
tions, prayer,  thanksgivings. 

4.  One  for  the  ordination  of  ministers  of  the  Word,  and 
which  is  also  used  for  installation  services,  [containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  office,  with  prayers,  and  charges  to  the  pastor  and 
people. 

6.  One  for  the  ordination  of  elders  and  deacons,  in  which  the 
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.nature  and  duties  of  their  respective  oflBces  are  set  forth,  with 
.prayers,  and  charges  to  them  and  to  the  people. 

6.  One  for  the  public  excommunication    of   an  incorrigible 
offender. 

7.  One  for  the  re-admission  of  the  excommunicated  when  pro- 
fessing penitence. 

V.   PECULIARITIES. 

1.  Position  of  Professors  of  Theology. — These  hold  a  distinct 
•office  in  the  Church,  and  are  appointed  by  a  majority  of  the  votes 
in  the  General  Synod.  The  professor  becomes  directly  amen- 
able to  the  General  Synod  for  his  doctrine,  mode  of  teaching 
and  moral  conduct.  He  cannot,  while  in  office,  have  the  pas- 
'toral  charge  of  any  congregation,  nor  can  he  be  a  member  of  any 
ecclesiastical  assembly  or  judicatory,  whether  it  be  Classis  or 
"Synod.  But  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  he  may  preach  and 
administer  the  sacraments  in  any  congregation,  with  the  consent 
of  the  minister  or  Consistory.  He  may  resign  his  office  after 
■six  months'  notice  of  his  intention  to  do  so. 

2.  Public  Exposition  of  the  Catechism. — This  is  in  addition  to 
the  catechising  of  the  children  and  youth,  which  has  always 
'been  strongly  insisted  upon  in  the  Reformed  Church.  The  Hei- 
delberg Catechism  was,  immediately  after  its  first  publication  in 
the  Palatinate,  divided  into  fifty-two  parts  called  LorcCs-days, 
-and  it  was  ordered,  that  on  every  Sunday  one  of  these  should  be 
expounded  at  one  of  the  ordinary  public  services,  so  that  the 
^hole  Catechism  might  be  explained  to  the  entire  congregation 
once  every  year.  The  churches  in  the  Netherlands  also  adopted 
'this  custom  and  it  was  made  a  law  by  successive  synods,  which 
was  obeyed,  not  only  in  the  Netherlands,  but  by  the  ministers  in 
this  country. 

In  the  present  Constitution  of  the  Church  is  found  the  foUow- 
'jng  requirement : 

"Since  it  is  deemed  of  the  highest  importance  that  there 
should  be  regular  instruction  on  the  great  articles  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  in  order  to  preserve  the  truth,  and  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  Church,  every  minister  shall  in  the  ordinary 
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morning  or  afternoon  service  on  the  LordVday  explain  the- 
system  of  the  Christian  doctrine  comprehended  in  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  adopted  by  the  Reformed  Churches,  so  that,  if" 
practicable,  the  explanation  may  be  annually  completed,  but 
shall  never  be  extended  beyond  the  term  of  four  years.  The- 
several  classes  shall  at  their  stated  meetings  preceding  the- 
annual  meeting  of  the  General  Synod  make  strict  enquiry,, 
whether  the  preceding  part  of  this  Section  has  been  fully  com- 
plied with  by  every  minister,  and  if  any  minister  shall  be  found 
deficient  without  sufficient  reason,  the  Classis  shall  inflict  such 
censure  as  they  in  their  wisdom  may  ju^ge  the  omission  to  merit;; 
and  the  several  classes  shall  make  a  full  and  faithful  report  of 
the  result  of  their  inquiries  and  doings  on  this  behalf  to  the- 
Particular  Synod."  Constitution,  Chap.  II.,  Art.  2,  §13. 

If  is  also  expressly  stipulated  in  every  call  that  the  minister 
shall  "explain  a  portion  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  on  the 
Lord's-days  agreeably  to  the  established  order  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church,"  To  this  contract  the  minister  becomes  a> 
party  when  he  accepts  a  call,  and  must  of  course  perform  hia 
part  of  the  contract  if  he  would  maintain  a  good  conscience. 

Moreover  it  is  a  law  that  commends  itself  as  calculated  to* 
build  up  a  ministry  and  people  in  sound  evangelical  doctrine.  It 
would  not  be  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  if  every  minister  in  it  were  thus  publicly  to 
expound  the  Westminster  Catechism.  N^ow  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism is  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  very  work,  for  it  is  not  like 
the  Westminster  a  severely  scientific  system  of  Didactic  The- 
ology, admirable  for  its  precise  definitions,  and  concise  state- 
ments of  theological  truths,  but  is  experimental,  being  in  the 
form  of  a  confession  of  one's  personal  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesue- 
Christ.  Its  key-note  is  found  in  its  first  question  and  answer,, 
which  are  as  follows: 

Ques.  "What  is  thy  only  comfort  \n  life  and  death?" 
Ans.  "That  I  with  body  and  soul,  both  in  life  and  death,  am< 
not  my  own,  but  belong  unto  my  faithful  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
who  with  his  precious  blood  hath  fully  satisfied  for  all  my  sins, 
and  delivered  me  from  all  the  power  of  the  devil,  and  so  pre- 
serves me,  that  without  the  will  of  my  Heavenly  Father,  not  a 
hair  can  fall  from  my  head ;.  yea,  that  all  things  must  be  subser- 
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vient  to  my  salvation ;  and,  therefor^,  by  his  Holy  Spirit  be 
also  assures  me  of  eternal  life,  and  makes  me  sincerely  willing 
and  ready  henceforth  to  live  unto  him." 

3.  Licentiates  or  Candidates  for  the  Ministry. — Student-s  of 
theology  are  required  to  pursue  their  studies  in  the  theological 
schools  established  by  the  General  Synod.  A  college  diploma  or 
satisfactory  literary  acquirements  are  necessary  in  order  to 
obtain  admission  into  these  schopls.  The  course  of  studj 
embraces  three  years,  and  this  is  imperative.  No  Classis  maj 
license  a  student  who  cannot  furnish  a  professorial  certificate 
that  he  has  pursued  his  studies  in  one  of  these  seminaries  for 
that  length  of  time.  During  his  connection  with  the  Seminary^ 
he  is  under  the  care  of  its  Board  of  Sifperintendents,  and  at  the 
close  of  each  year  is  examined  in  their  presence  in  the  studies  of 
the  year.  After  the  final  examination,  if  it  has  been  sustained, 
he  is  recommended  by  them  for  the  professorial  certificate,  which 
entitles  him  to  an  examination  by  the  Classis.  Until  this  time 
the  Classis  has  no  jurisdiction  in  his  case. 

At  his  examination  for  licensure,  it  is  required  that  an  ofHcer 
of  the  Particular  Synod,  called  a  Deputatus  Synodi,  be  present. 
An  examination  cannot  go  on  without  the  presence  of  suchi 
ofiicer.     His  duties  are  thus  defined : 

"Every  Synod  shall  appoint  a  Deputatus  Primariu^  and 
Seeundus  from  each  Classis  within  its  bounds,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  superintend  the  examination  of  students  in  theology 
and  candidates  for  the  ministry,  to  add  a  solemnity  to  the  impor- 
tant work,  and  see  that  no  undue  liberty,  superficial  proceed- 
ings, or  unnecessary  rigor  be  practised.  And  it  shall  also  be 
their  duty  as  Commissioners  of  Synod,  to  advise,  exhort,  and 
endeavor  to  persuade  the  Classis  in  all  that  respects  the  strict 
fulfilment  of  the  important  duty  of  examinations;  but  they  are 
not  invested  with  any  authority  to  arrest  the  proceedings  of  any 
Classis  who  may  act  contrary  to  their  advice;  neither  may  they 
vote  upon  any  question  respecting  any  candidate  that  may  be 
examined ;  but  they  are  to  keep  regular  minutes  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  their  different  examinations  where  they  are  present,  and 
impartially  report  to  the  Synod  whatever  they  may  judge 
improper  or  wrong."   Constitution,  Chap.  II.,  Art.  4,  §4. 
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VI.    PRESENT   CONDITION. 

From  the  reports  for  the  year  1872,  we  learn  that  the  number 
of  ministers  is  509;  of  churches,  491;  of  families,  41,335;  of 
communicants,  64,214;  contributions  for  benevolent  and  religious 
purposes,  $357,216.86;  for  congregational  purposes,  $1,066,- 
492.45. 

There  are  four  Particular  Synods,  and  thirty  four  classes. 

The  majority  of  the  churches  are  in  the  States  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.  The  others  are  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin. 

There  is:  1.  A  Board  of  Education  for  the  assistance  of  indi- 
gent young  men  while  preparing  for  the  ministry,  the  receipts  of 
which  amounted  to  $14,263.17,  exclusive  of  interest  on  invested 
.funds.  2.  A  Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  having  under  its  care 
88  churches  and  stations,  and  86  missionaries;  receipts,  $35,- 
478.01.  3.  A  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  having  under  its  care 
the  missions  in  China,  India  and  Japan;  receipts,  $65,173.26. 
4.  A  Board  of  Publication,  for  the  publication  and  distribution 
of  books  and  tracts,  and  which  has  its  Depository  at  34  Vescy 
Street,  New  York  city.  Also  a  Church  Building  Fund  to 
aid  feeble  churches  in  erecting  houses  of  worship ;  a  Widow's 
Fund,  and  Disabled  Minister's  Fund. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Coetus  party  a  charter  for  a  college 
was  obtained  in  the  year  1770.  The  object  is  thus  stated  in  the 
instrument:  "More  especially  to  remove  as  much  as  possible  the 
necessity  our  said  loving  subjects  have  hitherto  been  under,  of 
sending  their  youth  intended  for  the  ministry  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try for  education,  and  of  being  subordinate  to  a  foreign  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction."  This  College  was  named  Queen's,  and  was 
located  at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey.  Its  name  has  since 
been  changed  to  Rutgers',  and  it  is  at  the  present  time  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  under  the  Presidency  of  Rev.  Wm.  II. 
Campbell,  D.  D.,  LL.D.  The  State  Agricultural  and  Scientific 
School  is  connected  with  it. 

By  its  side  is  the  Theological  Seminary  established  by  the 
General  Synod,  and  for  which  ample  accommodations  have  been 
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provided  by  generx)us  members  of  the  Church ;  as  dormitories, 
chapel,  reading-room,  gymnasium,  etc.  The  faculty  is  com- 
posed of: 

Rev.  Samuel  M.  Woodbridge,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiasti- 
cal History  and  Government. 

Rev.  John  DeWitt,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature. 

Rev.  David  D.  Demarest,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Pastoral  The- 
ology and  Sacred  Rhetoric. 

Rev.  Abraham  B.  Van  Zandt,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Didactic 
and  Polemic  Theology. 

At  Holland,  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  is  located  Hope  Col- 
lege, which  is  under  the  Presidency  of  Rev.  Philip  Phelps,  Jr., 
D.  D.,  and  connected  with  which  is  a  Theological  school,  in 
which  Rev.  Cornelius  E.  Crispell,  D.  D.,  is  Professor;  and  the 
Professors  in  the  College,  and  others,  serve  as  Lectors  in  the 
various  branches  of  Theology. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  is,  as  it  has  been  for  many 
years,  the  religious  weekly  of  the  denomination.  The  Boards 
publish  an  excellent  semi-monthly,  called  "  The  Sower  and 
Grospel  Fields 

VII.    CHANGE    OF   NAME. 

The  following  statement  is  made  by  authority  of  the  General 
Synod  in  a  prefatory  note  to  the  present  Constitution : 

"In  the  year  1867,  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  which  is 
named  in  the  following  pages,  dropped  from  its  ecclesiastical 
name  the  word  'Dutch,'  which  was  first  formally  assumed  therein 
in  the  year  1792;  and  added  the  words  'in  America,'  so  that 
the  said  Church  might  thenceforth  be  known  as  'The  Reformed 
Church  in  America.'" 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  LAW  OF  THE  TITHE,  AND  OF  THE  FREE-WILL 

OFFERING. 

Avara  mens  hominum  decim&rum  largitati  uou  consentit. — Aleuin. 

Vbb  tibi,  fluraen  moris  humani,  quis  resistet  tibi  ?  quamdiu  non  sicca- 
beris  ? — Augustine. 

Veritas  est,  cui  prsescribere  non  potest,  nee  spatiura  temporum,  nee  pa- 
trocinatio  personarum,  nee  privilegium  regnorum. — Tertulllan. 

Adversus  veritatem,  nulla  valet  consuetudo,  nulla  temporum  praiscrip- 
tio. — Voetius.  ' 

Cry  aloud,  spare  not ;  lift  up  thy  voice  like  a  trumpet,  and  shew  my 
people  their  transgressions,  and  the  house  of  Israel  their  sins. — Isaiah. 

Jesus  Christ,  upon  whose  shoulders  the  government  is;  whose' 
name  is  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The  Mighty  God,  The 
Everlasting  Father,  The  Prince  of  Peace;  of  the  increase  of 
whose  government  and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end;  sittethupon 
the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  his  kingdom,  to  order  it,  and  to 
establish  it  with  judgment  and  justice,  from  henceforth,  even  for- 
ever. A  mighty  king,  he  has  the  infinite  One  for  his  confederate, 
heaven  for  his  throne,  earth  for  his  footstool,  and  the  universe 
for  his  inheritance.  His  royal  sceptre  is  owned  and  honored  in 
all  worlds;  many  crowns  encircle  his  august  brow;  his  coun- 
tenance outshines  the  sun;  his  glittering  vesture  hath  inscribed 
upon  it  his  majestic  title.  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  ;  hi& 
omnipotent  sword  is  girded  upon  his  thigh,  and  his  enemies  shall 
lick  the  dust.  The  great  design  and  end  of  this  vant  empire  i& 
the  Church,  the  greatest  of  God's  creations,  the  heart  and  centre 
of  all  dispensations,  whose  influences  will  be  felt  throughout  all 
worlds,  for  eternity.  *'  Christ  is  Head  over  all  things  to  the 
Church,  which  is  his  body,  the  fulness  of  him  that  filleth  all  in 
all."  Upon  the  stability,  progress,  and  triumph  of  this  king- 
dom, depend  the  welfare  of  the  universe,  and  the  glory  of  God. 
That  its  maintenance  should  be  a  contingency,  that  it  should 
have  no  fixed  revenues,  or  that  a  certain  and  permanent  method 
of  support  should  not  be  prescribed  by  him,  who  "  sitteth  upon 
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the  throne  of  David  and  upon  his  kingdom,  to  order  it,  and  to 
establish  it,  even  for  ever,"  would  seem  to  be  inexplicable  indeed;, 
and  not  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  that  Great  King,  who 
is  jealous  of  his  glory,  and  who  will  preserve  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  his  subjects  a  deep  sense  of  their  dependence  upon, 
and  subjection  to  him,  and  to  all  the  ordinances  of  his  kingdom; 
and  who  characterises  as  an  abomination  the  devices  of  men  in 
the  worship  and  government  of  God.  And  yet,  a  difference  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  there  being  a  uniform  mode  of  support, 
unchanged  through  all  the  changing  dispensations  of  the  king- 
dom of  God. 

Three  theories  obtain  respecting  the  right  method  of  susten- 
tation  of  the  New  Testament  Church  and  Ministry: 

1.  Alms — This  opinion  was  introduced  by  the  Waldenses,  in 
consequence  of  the  abuses  that  prevailed  in  the  Romish  Church; 
and  is  still  held  by  them:  one-third  of  their  contributions  being 
given  to  their  ministers,  one-third  to  their  missionaries,  and  one- 
third  to  the  poor. 

2.  Competent  Maintenance. — This  opinion  is  held  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  as  Bellarmine  declares.  It  originated  with 
Popery.  The  Man  of  Sin  having  grown  to  such  an  incorrigible 
pride  and  license,  as  to  usurp  all  rights,  and  do  all  things  after 
his  own  pleasure,  being  beyond  the  control  of  prince  or  emperor, 
began  to.  change  the  ordinance  of  tithes,  first  by  exemptions, 
then  by  appropriations,  transferring  them  from  one  to  another. 
In  the  schism  between  Popes  Alexander  III.,  and  Victor  IV., 
the  former  prevailed  by  force  and  perfidy.  Of  him  it  is  testi- 
fied :  *'  Cistercienses,  Hospitalarios  et  Templarios  decimarum  so- 
lutione  exemit."  Before  his  day,  John  XV.,  who  became  Pope, 
A.  D.  985,  gave  the  like  privilege  to  St.  Benet's  Monks  at  Ca- 
sinum,  as  Leo  Marsican  afiirms  in  these  words:  "Hoc  ultra 
Johannem  Duodecimum,  etc.,  in  sue  privilegio  auctoritate  Apos- 
tolica  addidit,  nuUi  Episcopo  licere  ab  ullo  ex  populis  monasterio 
subjectis,  vel  a  quibuslibet  ubique  terrarum  ad  se  pertinentibus 
Ecclesiis,  decimas  vinorum  seu  oblationes  defunctorum  qualibefc 
occasione  percipere."     To  uphold  these  sacrileges  and  usurpa- 
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tions,  the  Popish  canonists  were  first  corrupted;  who,  ignoring 
'the  first  and  chief  end  of  tithes,  viz.,  a  tribute  due  to  God;  and 
insisting  only  upon  the  second  consideration,  viz.,  that  of  being  a 
maintenance  due  to  ministers;  gave  to  the  Pope,  as  sovereign 
disposer  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church,  power  to  alienate,  com- 
4nute  and  appropriate  them,  as  he  thought  fit.  As  long  as 
tithes  were  owned  to  he  jure  divino,  the  Pope's  alienations  might 
be  disputed.  Therefore,  the  Schoolmen  framed  the  convenient 
distinction,  that  the  divine  and  moral  law  extended  only  to  a 
'Competency  for  the  ministry,  but  as  to  the  determinate  quantity 
of  a  tenth,  this  was  only  of  ecclesiastical  institution.  Thus, 
Aquinas:  "Pertinet  autem  ad  jus  naturale  ut  homo  jex  rebus 
•sibi  datis  a  Deo  aliquid  exhibeat  ad  ejus  honorem ;  sed  quod 
talibus  personis  exhibeatur,  aut  de  primis  fructibus,  aut  in  tali 
•quantitate,  hoc  quidem  fuit  in  veteri  lege  jure  divino  determina- 
tum ;  in  nova  autem  lege  definitur  per  determinationem  ecclesioi, 
ex  qua  homines  obligantur  ut  primitias  solvant  secundum  consue- 
tudinem  patriae,  et  indigentiam  ministrorum  ecclesiae."  Summa. 
Qusest.  LXXXVI.  *'Sic  ergo  patet  quod  ad  solutionem  deci- 
marum  homines  tenenturpartim  quidem  ex  jure  naturali,  partim 
etiam  ex  institutioneEcclesise ;  quae  tamen,  pensatis  opportunita- 
tibus  temporum  et  personarum,  posset  aliam  partem  determinare 
solvendam."  "Ad  secundum  dicendum  quod  praeceptum  de  solu- 
tione  decimarum,  quantum  ad  id  quod  erat  morale,  datum  est  in 
Evangelio  a  Domino,  ubi  dicit  Matth.  x.  10:  "Dignus  est 
operarius  mercede  sua";  et  etiam  ab  Apostolo,  ut  patet  1  Cor.  ix. 
Sed  determinatio  certw  partis  est  reservata  ordinationi Ecclesice.'' 
Summa.  Qusest.  LXXXVII.  So  also,  Peter  Dens,  whose  "The- 
ology" is  the  Text-Book  of  Rome:  "Quo  jure  Decimse  debentur 
Ministris?" 

III.  11.  Distinguendo:  si  considerenturDecimae  quoad  substan- 
tiam,  id  est,  in  quantum  prsestant  necessariam  vita?  sustentation- 
em  Ministris  Ecclesise,  in  tantum  debentur  jure  naturali  et  divino. 
Illud  docet  Apostolus  ad  Cor.  9,  v.  14:  "Deus  ordinavit  iis,  qui 
Evangelium  annuntiant,  de  Evangelio  vivere":  probat  idem  ex 
ratione  dicens:  "quis  militat  suis  stipendiis  unquam?"  etc. 

IV.  Si  Decimse  accipiantur  secundum  quotam  illam  seu  dici- 
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mam  partem,  eatenus  debentur  jure  solum  Ecclesiastico  juxta 
consuetudinem  receptam;  quomodo  in  hac  patria  manipulus  non 
nisi  undecimus  dari  solet;  alibi  minor^ 

V.  Objiciuntur  varii  Oapones  asserentes  Decimas  jure  divino" 
deberi:  sed  respondetur  quod  illi  Canones  intelligantur  de  Deci- 
mis  secundum  substantiam;  vel  quod  ilia  determinatio  Ecclesi' 
asticae  decimae  partis  habeat  fundamentum  in  jure  divino  L.  V. ;. 
quae  Lex  jam  cessat."  Theologia,  Tom.  IV.,  Qlisestio  VI.,  N.  71. 

So,  likewise,  Bellarmine:  "Facile  6nim  doceri  potest,  esse  de 
jure  naturae  et  divino,  quod  aliquid  solvant  laici  sacerdotibus,  et 
preterea  de  jure  ecclesiastico,  ut  in  quod  solvitur,  sit  pars 
decima."  "Deus,  ussit  decimas  Levitis  dari,  qqae  quidem  prae- 
cepta  licet  non  obligent  Christianos,  ut  judiciala  erant,  obligant 
tamen  quatenus  moralia,  id  est,.  q«od'  pars  aliqua  fructuum  sit 
sacerdotibus  danda."  "  Quartus  error  est  multorum  Canonis- 
tarum,  qui  contendunt  decimas,  etiam  quoad  determinationem 
quantitatis,  esse  de  jure  divino,  nee  posse  ulla  humana  lege  aut 
consuetudine  aliam  stat^ui  quantitatem."  "Praeceptum  Legia- 
Veteris,  quoad  illam  determinationem,  non  erat  morale,  nee 
proprie  caeremoniale,  sed  judiciale,  ut  Alexander  docet,  et  B» 
Thomas,  quos  omnes  Theologi  sequuntur."  De  Controversiis,. 
Tom.  II.,  Lib.  1,  Cap.  XXV.,  Ed.  1601. 

3.  Tithes. — This  is  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  Fathers, 
and  the  voice  of  the  Church  uncontradicted  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years. 

We  shall  show  that  the  1st  and  2d  theories  are  groundless,  a«d' 
that  the  3d  only  is  scriptural. 

1.  That  Alms  are  not  the  proper  support  of  the  Ministry  the 
Apostle  shows:  "Who  goeth  a  warfare  any  time  at  his  own 
charges  ?  Who  planteth  a  vineyard  and  eateth  not  of  the  fruit 
thereof?  Or  who  feedeth  a  flock,  and  eateth  not  of  the  milk  of 
the  flock?"  1  Cor.  ix.  7.  If  the  soldier,  the  shepherd,  the  hus^ 
bandman,  may  claim  their  wages^  not  as  matter  of  charity,  but 
as  matter  of  justice,  so  too  may  the  minister  claim  his  mainte- 
nance as  his  due.  To  deny  his  maintenance,  is  injustice.  But 
if  injustice,  then  he  has  a  right  and  part  in  the  goods  of  the- 
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people.  For  justice  gives  to  every  man  his  own,  and  not  that 
of  another.  Whence,  it  is  evident  that  a  minister  has  a  right 
and  part  in  the  goods  of  his  people.  To  take  this,  therefore,  is 
not  to  take  alms,  but  to  take  his  own.  Again :  The  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  "wages.  No  one  would  say  that  the  beggar  is 
worthy  of  alms.  Now,  if  the  laborer  be  worthy  of  his  wages, 
then  he  may  justly  challenge  it,  not  beg  it  as  alms.  For  if 
wages,  it  is  due  by  justice.  But  alms  are  not  due  by  justice; 
otherwise,  there  would  be  no  difference  between  justice  and 
•charity.     Therefore,  if  alms,  not  wages;  if  wages,  not  alms. 

2.  The  theory  of  Competent  Maintenance  receives  no  counte- 
nance from  Scripture,  either  by  positive  precept,  or  by  necessary 
inference.  The  passage  which  tells  us,  that  they  who  preach  the 
gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel,  recognises  the  same  proportion 
as  due  to  ministers  under  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
This  "competent  maintenance" — which  is  only  alms  after  all — 
is  something  very  different  from  the  ordinary  maintenance  of 
ministers,  for  it  was  never  practised  in  any  age.  In  the  patri- 
archal age,  tithes  were  paid.  In  the  Mosaic  age,  tithes  were 
paid.  In  the  apostolic  age,  more  than  the  tithe  was  paid.  If 
this  competent  maintenance  be  ordained  by  God,  then  it  is 
tithes;  if  by  man,  it  is  not  God's  ordinance,  and  the  sooner  the 
inventions  of  men  are  abandoned  by  the  Church  of  God,  the 
better'. 

3.  The  only  remaining  theory  is  the  scriptural  one,  that  tithes 
are  appointed  by  God  to  be  the  support  of  his  Church  and  min- 
istry in  every  age.  We  shall  show  this,  and  first,  that  tithes  are 
not  of  Levitical  origin,  not  Ceremonial,  not  Judicial,  but  Moral, 
and  so  binding  on  every  age  and  observed  by  every  people. 

(1.)  Tithes  are  not  of  Levitical  origin,  but  were  instituted 
long  before,  even  from  the  beginning.  The  Levitical  law  itself 
shows  that  they  did  not  originate  with  it,  for  in  its  very  first 
mention  of  them,  it  shows  the  ground  of  the  institution  to  be  of 
such  nature,  that  it  cannot  be  temporary  or  local,  but  must  be 
permanent  and  universal.  The  words  are  these:  "All  the  tithe 
of  the  land,  whether  of  the  seed  of  the  land,  or  of  the  fruit  of 
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ithe  tree,  is  the  Lord's :  it  is  holy  unto  the  Lord,     And  concern- 

ving  the  tithe  of  the  herd,  or  of  the  flock,  even  of  whatsoever 

ipasseth  under  the  rod,  the  tenth  shall  he  holy  unto  the  Lord'' 

jLev.  xxvii.  30,  32.     In  these  words,  there  is  neither  institution* 

»nor  assignation,  but  a  simple  declaration  of  the  Lord's  universal 

right.     This  proposition,  *'A11  tithes  are  the  Lord's,"  is  in  no 

•way   Levitical,   but   contains   a  perpetual  truth.     The  words, 

"Holy  to  the  Lord,"  interpret  the  former,  and  show  in  what 

flense  "tithes  are  the  Lord's,"  not  only  in  respect  of  a  general 

duty,  or  in   respect  of  his  power,  but  because  the  immediate 

.right  to  tithes  is  not  in  man,  but  in  God  only,  for  that  which  is 

fholy  to  the  Lord  is  separate  from  man,  and  man's  use.     In  such 

(things,  man  has  no  right  whatever.     Therefore,  if  a  man  keep 

•tithes  from  the  Lord,  this  is  a  clear  case  of  theft,  usurpation, 

and  sacrilege.     Whatever  is  consecrated  to  God,  is  ever  after 

.  execrable  for  man   to  touch.     And  this  is  the  meaning  of  the 

word  chereniy  which  is  used  in  Lev.  xxvii.  28,  and  in  Joshua  vi. 

17,  which  word  includes  both  consecration  to  God  and  execration 

upon  man.     Tithes  being  consecrated  to  God  both  before  and 

after  the  Levitical  law,  must,  of  necessity,  bripg  this  execration 

.upon  all  that  turn  them  from  their  consecrated  use. 

The  assignation  of  tithes  to  the  Levites  is  a  distinct,  thing, 
.and  is  found  in  a  diflferent  place,  viz.,  Numbers  xviii.  21: 
"Behold,  I  have  given  the  children  of  Levi  all  the  tenth  in 
ilsrael  for  an  inheritance,  for  their  service  which  they  serve,  even 
the  service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation."  The  reason 
of  this  assignation  is  given:  their  service  at  the  Tabernacle. 
This  assignation  is  Levitical,  and  continues  so  long  as  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Levites  continues:  when  this  ceases,  tithes  shall  no 
*more  be  Levi's,  but  tithes  shall  be  the  Lord's.  Thus,  the  assig- 
nation  to   Levi  pre-supposes  the  perpetual  right   of  tithes  to 


♦Nulius  ita  etiam  ritus,  aut  ceremonia),  quibu8  seque  ac  vocibus  homines 

inter  se  loquuntur,  aliquid  significat,  nisi  post^uam  notum  est  ac  usitatum, 

«t  tali  ritu  talis  res  significetur.     Quocirca  res  ipsa  docet,  aliquam  institu- 

tionem  debuisse  pra3cedere,  uti  sacrificiorum,  ita  hujus,  ut  ita  loquar,  mer- 

.  cedis  sacrificantibus  debitfc."    Fabricius,    Tractatus  Philologico — Theo- 


ilogicus  de  Sacerdotio  Christ). 
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belong  to  the  Lord — a  right  which  none  can  challenge.  They 
are  his,  not  in  the  same  general  sense  in  which  all  the  beasts  of 
the  forest,  and  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills  are  his,  and  in 
which  the  earth  is  his,  and  the  fulness  thereof  is  bis,  for,  in  that 
sense,  the  nine  parts  are  his,  as  well  as  the  tenth;  but  in  a 
special  sense  they  are  his.  He  has  an  immediate  right  and  pro- 
perty in  tithes,  distinct  from  the  respects  of  duty,  power,  and 
providence,  in  which  all  things  else  are  his. 

(2.)  Tithes  are  not  Ceremonial,  whether  we  consider  the  cere- 
monies before,  or  under,  the  Levitical  law.  Sacrifices  were  in  use 
before  the  law.  But  between  tithes  and  sacrifices  a  difference 
exists  as  to  property  and  design.  Sacrifices  became  the  Lord's, 
when  offered  to  him,  but  not  before.  Till  then,  man  had  the 
right  in  that  which  he  [sacrificed.  But  in  tithes,  man  has  no 
right,  because  all  tithes  are  the  Lord's.  In  sacrificing,  man 
offered  of  his  own  to  God,  which,  if  not  offered,  continued  his 
own.  But  in  paying  tithes,  man  gives  nothing  of  his  own  to 
God,  but  only  renders  to  God  that  which  always  was  his.  In 
not  sacrificing,  godliness  is  violated;  but  in  not  paying  tithes, 
both  godliness  and  justice  are  contemned.  Now,  a  ceremony 
consists,  not  in  giving  to  God  what  is  his,  but  in  giving  to  God 
what  is  ours.  If  men  give  to  God  honor  and  praise  and  glory, 
this  is  no  ceremony;  they  but  give  him  what  was  ever  his  right. 
But  when  through  rites  and  ceremonies  they  honor  him,  they 
give  him  both  what  was  his  and  what  was  theirs.  Tithes  and 
ceremonies  differ  also  as  to  design.  The  end  of  ceremonies  is  to 
signify  something;  the  end  of  sacrifices  was  to  signify  the  Great 
Sacrifice  upon  Calvary.  But  the  end  of  tithes  is  the  mainte- 
nance of  God's  Church  and  ministry;  and  this  shows  that 
tithes  are  no  ceremony.  The  same  thing  was  shown  when  Levi 
paid  tithes  in  Abraham.  For,  that  cannot  be  a  Levitical  cere- 
mony, which  is  contrary  to  a  Levitical  ordinance.  But  for  Levi 
to  pay  tithes,  is  contrary  to  a  Levitical  ordinance,  which  requires 
that  tithes  should  be  paid  to  Levi.  Therefore,  when  Levi  paid 
tithes  in  Abraham,  he  paid  them  not  as  a  Levitical  ceremony. 

(3.)  Tithes  are  not  Judicial.     This  opinion  was  first  broached 
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by  the  schoolman,  Alexander  Hales,  and  subsequently  held  by 
Thomas  Aquinas,  ("whom  all  theologians,  follow,"  says  Bel- 
larmine,)  whence  it  came  to  be  the  accepted  doctrine  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  that  Tithes  are  Judicials.  But  it  is  evident 
that  the  patriarch  Jacob  did  not  so  consider  them,  for  he  offered 
tithes  in  a  voiv  to  the  Lord,  which  is  proper  for  things  moral, 
or  things  ceremonial,  (such  as  draw  to  some  moral  duty,)  but 
not  for  things  judicial.  The  reason  is,  vows  are  a  part  of  God's 
worship,  but  what  is  judicial  belongs  not  to  the  worship  of  God, 
but  to  the  civil  government  of  men.  No  holy  things  are  judi- 
cials. But  tithes  are  holy  things — separated  from  common  use 
to  the  Lord.     Therefore,  tithes  are  not  judicials. 

(4.)  The  last  proposition,  "which  is  the  scriptural  one,  is,  that 
tithes  are  moral,  by  divine  institution.  The  sanctifying  of  a 
seventh  day,  and  the  sanctifying  of  tithes,  are  things  moral,  by 
divine  institution.  Why  the  tenth  should  have  been  chosen — 
whether,  as  some  have  thought,  because  it  is  the  completion  of 
all  single  numbers,  and  the  first  number  of  increase — we  may 
not  be  able  to  determine.  But  that  it  was  chosen  by  God  to  be 
peculiarly  his  own,  his  portion  in  man's  substance,  is  clearly 
taught. in  the  Scriptures.  And  the  moral  uses  of  this  appoint- 
ment are  indispensable  to  man.  And  the  moral  benefits  it  con- 
fers are  inestimable  by  man.  There  is  no  one  in  whom  fallen 
man  is  so  indisposed  to  trustj  as  in  his  God.  Faith  in  God  was 
a  principle  lost  by  the  fall.  To  live  upon  God,  is  not  now  natu- 
ral to  man,  but  to  live  upon  the  creature,  is.  Idolatry  is  now 
rooted  in  his  very  nature.  Entire  dependence  upon  the  creature 
has  taken  the  place  of  entire  dependence  upon  God,  and  the 
creature  has  now  become  his  god.  Hence,  faith  in  God  is  now 
a  supernatural  principle,  restored  only  by  the  almighty  power  of 
the  Spirit.  And  for  the  maintenance  of  it,  amid  the  constant 
tendencies  of  the  old  nature  to  an  idolatrous  trust  in,  and 
worship  of,  the  creature,  constant  discipline  by  the  providence  of 
God,  with  constant  supplies  of  his  grace,  is  necessary.  There- 
fore, God,  in  his  all-wise  dispensations,  has  required  from  us 
continual  proofs  of  our  dependence  upon  him,  even  as  to  our 
subsistence  and  the  necessaries  of  life.  Thus  he  commanded 
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Abram  to  quit  his  country,  and  his  father's  house,  and  to  travel 
into  a  strange  land,  where  he  gave  him  none  inheritance,  no, 
not  so  much  as  to  set  his  foot  on,  but  made  him  depend  whollj 
upon  his  providence  to  support  him.  And  so,  he  and  his- 
descendants,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  the  twelve  patriarchs,  lived  as 
strangers  and  pilgrims  upon  the  earth.  Thus,  too,  the  children 
of  Israel  were  led  through  a  waste  and  barren  wilderness,  where, 
for  forty  years,  God  fed  them  with  manna  from  heaven,  and' 
brought  water  out  of  the  flinty  rock,  that  he  might  make  them- 
know  that  "man  doth  not  live  by  bread  only,  but  by  every  word 
that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  doth  man  live."^ 
To  keep  them  continually  dependent  upon  him,  sufficient  manna 
for  one  day  only  was  given.  And  they  who,  whether  from 
covetousness,  or  distrust  of  God,  or  prudent  thrift,  kept  of  it 
till  the  next  day,  found  that  it  did  not  profit  them,  for  it  bred 
worms  and  stank.  (And  so,  our  Lord  has  instructed  us,  as  the 
Israelites  in  respect  to  their  daily  manna,  to  pray  for  no  more 
than  the  bread  of  one  day:  "Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread;" 
and  to  trust  him  for  the  morrow.)  Thus,  too,  when  the  Israelites 
were  settled  in  Canaan,  several  statutes  were  given  them,  the 
design  of  which  was  to  signify  their  absolute  dependence  upon- 
God,  and  to  evince  their  perfect  trust  in  him.  Thus,  thrice  every 
year,  all  the  males  throughout  the  nation  were  commanded  to  go 
up  to  Jerusalem  to  attend  the  solemn  feasts  there;  thus  leaving 
all  their  frontiers  unguarded  and  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
hostile  nations  around  them ;  which  were  awai'e  of  this  regu- 
lation and  of  the  times  of  these  feasts.  But,  for  their  security, 
God  commands  them  to  depend  wholly  upon  his  promise: 
"Neither  shall  any  man  desire  thy  land,  when  thou  shalt  go  up. 
to  appear  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  thrice  in  the  year."  Ex.. 
xxiv.  24.  Here  God  promises,  not  only  that  none  shall  invade 
their  land,  but  that  none  shall  even  desire  to  do  it  at  those 
times,  though  all  the  rest  of  the  year  they  were  at  war  with 
them !  And  agreeably  to  this  promise,  it  happened,  that  whilst 
this  regulation  was  observed,  they  were  never  invaded.  Again  r 
Every  seventh  year  was  to  be  a  Sabbath.  They  were  neither  to 
plough  nor  sow,  neither  reap  that  which  groweth  of  itself.    And 
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to  the  inquiry,  "What  shall  we  eat  the  seventh  year?"  God's 
answer  was:  *'I  will  command  my  blessing  upon  you  in  the 
sixth  year,  and  it  shall  bring  forth  fruit  for  three  years.  And 
ye  shall  sow  the  eighth  year,  and  eat  yet  of  old  fruit  until  the 
ninth  year;  until  her  fruits  come  in,  ye  shall  eat  of  the  old 
store."  >  And  if  they  should  take  God  at  his  word,  and  trust  in 
his  promises,  then  does  God  assure  them  of  a  double  blessing : 
complete  protection  from  all  their  enemies,  and  full  supply  of 
all  their  wants:  "Wherefore,  yo  shall  do  my  statutes,  and  keep 
my  judgments,  and  do  them ;  and  ye  shall  dwell  in  the  land  in 
safety.  And  the  land  shall  yield  her  fruit,  and  ye  shall  eat  your 
fill,  and  dwell  therein  in  safety."  Lev.  xxv.  But  if  they  would 
not  trust  God,  then  he  threatens  that  second  causes  wherein 
they  trusted  should  not  help  them,  and  that  he,  who  commands 
all  the  courses  of  nature,  would  by  his  providence  signally 
punish  them.  And  if  they  should  neglect  to  keep  the  Sabbati- 
cal year,  then  God  threatens  that  he  would  banish  them  from 
the  land,  which  should  then  enjoy  its  Sabbaths  and  have  the  rest 
he  had  appointed  it:  "Then  shall  the  land  enjoy  her  Sabbaths, 
as  long  as  it  lieth  desolate,  and  ye  be  in  your  enemies'  land; 
even  then  shall  the  land  rest  and  enjoy  her  Sabbaths.  As  long 
as  it  lieth  desolate,  it  shall  rest;  because  it  did  not  rest  in  your 
Sabbaths,  when  ye  dwelt  upon  it."  "The  land  also  shall  be 
left  of  them,  and  shall  enjoy  her  Sabbaths,  while  she  lieth  deso- 
late without  them :  and  they  shall  accept  of  the  punishment  of 
their  iniquity;  because,  even  because  they  despised  my  judg- 
ments, and  because  their  soul  abhorred  my  statutes."  Lev.  xxvi. 
How  signally  was  this  threatening  fulfilled  upon  the  Jews !  For 
490  years  they  failed  to  observe  the  Sabbatical  year.  Thus, 
seventy  Sabbatical  years  were  neglected  by  them.  And  for 
seventy  years  were  they  kept  captive  in  Babylon !  as  it  is 
written :  "To  fulfil  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  the  mouth  of  Jere- 
miah," (by  whom  God  had  threatened  the  same)  "until  the  land 
had  enjoyed  her  Sabbaths;  for  as  long  as  she  lay  desolate,  she 
kept  the  Sabbath,  to  fulfil  threescore  and  ten  years."  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  21.  These  statutes  given  to  God's  ancient  people,  were 
designed  to  accomplish  the  same  ends  which  God  aims  at  in  all 
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his  people  in  every  age:  drawing  them  off  from  the  creature, 
and  drawing  them  up  to  him;  drawing  them  from  trusting  in 
and  worshipping  of  idols,  to  trusting  in,  and  worshipping  of,  the 
living  God.  To  prevent  their  relapse  into  idolatry,  to  which 
they  are  ever  prone,  constant  restraints  are  necessary,  and  con- 
stant mementoes  are  furnished  of  their  constant  dependence 
upon  God,  and  their  constant  obligations  to  him.  A  life  of 
faith  requires  the  constant  exercise  of  faith.  And  so  God  disci- 
plines us  with  regard  to  our  substance,  as  well  as  our  time,  and 
reserves  to  himself,  at  the  least,  one-tenth  of  our  substance,  and 
one-seventh  of  our  time.  Unbelief  is  the  root  of  covetousness; 
faith,  the  root  of  obedience  and  charity ;  and  Sabbaths  and 
tithes  are  the  discipline  of  faith.  The  objection  urged  by  many 
to  the  tithe,  "  that  it  is  too  much  to  give  to  God,"  proceeds 
from  distrust  of  God,  and  dependence  upon  means.  But  God 
will  have  us  know  that  our  worldly  prosperity  is  more  to  be 
attained  by  the  observance  of  his  commands,  than  by  our  endeav- 
ors, or  skill;  and  that  it  is  his  blessing  only  which  giveth 
increase  and  mak6th  means  eflectual.  This  was  wonderfully 
exemplified  in  the  insensible  multiplication  of  a  few  loaves  and 
fishes  by  the  blessing  of  Christ,  by  which  thousands  were  fed. 
Audit  is  that  same  blessing  that,  in  every  thing,  giveth  increase; 
though  men  perceive  it  not,  but  deem  all  to  be  the  effect  of  their 
own  industry  and  skill,  and  so  they  sacrifice  to  their  net,  as 
though  by  it  their  portion  was  fat,  and  their  meat  plenteous. 
This  fearful  sin  of  distrusting  God  ha^  brought  after  it  his  ter- 
rible judgments.  Thus  he  punished  the  Israelites  for  murmur- 
ing for  want  of  water  in  the  wilderness,  even  when  they  were 
ready  to  perish.  Their  sin  was  "the  limiting  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel,"  and  their  punishment  was  grievous.  Again,  when  this 
people  were  discouraged,  notwithstanding  the  command  and  the 
promises  of  God,  from  entering  the  land  of  Canaan,  by  reason 
of  the  evil  report  of  the  spies,  the  heavy  curse  was  passed  upon 
them,  that  all  of  that  generation — the  two  believing  and  cour- 
ageous spies  excepted — should  perish  in  the  wilderness.  And 
for  this  sin  Moses  fasted  and  prayed  as  long  as  for  the  idolatry 
of  the  golden  calf,  even  forty  days;  to  show  that  the  sin  of  dis- 
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trust  of  God  is  as  heinous  as  that  of  idolatry  itself.  And 
doubtless  this  is  the  reason  why  covetousness  is  called  idolatry; 
for  the  covetous  man  trusts  in  his  riches,  and  trust  being  the 
highest  act  of  worship,  consequently,  we  make  that  our  god 
wherein  we  trust.  What  happened  to  the  Israelites,  the  Apostle 
tells  us,  "happened  unto  them  for  ensamples:  and  they  are 
written  for  our  admonition,  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are 
come."  1  Cor.  x.  11. 

It  has  been  well  said:  "Of  all  the  principalities  in  hell,  there 
is  none  like  Mammon^  who  da/res  rival  God  to  his  face;  there  is 
none  who  has  rebelled  with  that  success,  and  made  such  havoc  of 
the  souls  of  men." 

To  counteract  these  dominant  principles  of  our  fallen  nature, 
unbelief,  covetousness  and  idolatry,  God  has  mercifully  institu- 
ted for  man's  good,  as  well  as  his  own  glory,  the  ordinance  of 
the  tithe:  An  ordinance  binding  upon  man,  as  man,  and 
observed  from  the  first,  and  in  every  age,  and  by  every  people. 
The  acceptance  of  Abel's  sacrifice  of  the  firstlings  of  the  flock, 
showed  that  God  had  enjoined  upon  the  family  of  Adam  the 
offering  of  the  first  of  whatever  was  possessed,  and  that  the  com- 
mand, "Honor  the  Lord  with  thy  substance,  and  with  the  first- 
fruits  of  all  thine  increase,"  was  observed  from  the  beginning. 
For  Abel's  offering  was  the  offering  of  "faith."  And  faith 
requires  a  divine  command  for  its  foundation.  That  Abel's 
offering  was  a  tenth  is  exceedingly  probable,  from  the  fact,  that 
this  was  the  proportion  established  in  the  patriarchal  age;  and 
also  from  the  absence  of  any  record  of  the  first  institution  of 
the  ordinance;  which  institution  must  have  preceded  the  first 
mention  of  its  observance. 

This  first  mention  we  have  in  Gen.  xiv.  20,  where  Abram  gave 
Melchizedek  "tithes  of  all."  Respecting  which,  the  Apostle 
says,  (Ileb.  vii.  4):  "Consider  how 'great  this  man  was,  unto 
whom  even  the  patriarch  Abraham  gave  the  tenth  of  the  spoils,'* 
(as  our  version  has  it).  Had  it  been  2b  free  gift  from  Abram,  it 
would  have  proved  his  greatness  above  Melchizedek's,  for  the 
giver  is  greater  than  the  receiver.  But  when  anything  is  paid 
as  a  tribute^  it  proves  the  receiver  to  be  greater  than  the  payer. 
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Therefore,  unless  Abram  paid  tithes  to  Melchizedek  as  a  tribute 
due  to  him,  the  Apostle's  argument  is  not  only  inconclusive,  but 
it  proves  the  contrary  of  what  he  affirmed.  But  that  Melchize- 
dek, who  as  priest  blessed  Abram,  was  in  his  official  character 
superior  to  him,  is  evident  from  the  words  of  the  Apostle : 
"Without  all  contradiction,  the  less  is  blessed  of  the  better." 
The  Greek  word  is  worthy  of  notice:  *  Melchizedek  tithed 
Ahraniy  i.  e.,  put  him  under  tithe,  or  exacted  it  as  his  due.  That 
he  did  this  as  priest,  and  not  as  king,  (as  some  teach,)  is  evident, 
for  what  tribute  did  Abram  owe  him  as  king  of  Salem  ?  And 
how  did  Levi,  in  Abram,  pay  tithes  to  the  king  of  Salem  ?  Did 
this  make  Abram's  posterity,  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  subjects 
to  a  foreign  king?  And  why  should  Levi  be  said  to  pay  tithes, 
more  than  any  other  of  the  posterity  of  Abram?  If  kings 
exacted  a  tenth,  by  way  of  tax,  (as  the  Confederate  Government 
did,)  this  is  not  the  tithe  of  God,  which  could  be  given  only  into 
the  hands  of  priests.  The  Apostle's  argument  points  exclu- 
sively to  Melchizedek's  priesthood,  the  superiority  of  which  over 
Aaron's  he  evinces.  He  shows  that  our  Saviour  is  a  priest  of 
this  order.  He  does  not  say  that  Christ  was  a  king,  but  a 
priest,  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek.  Abram's  prompt  pay- 
ment of  tithes  shows  that  it  was  understood  before  that  aoje  that 
tithes  were  due  to  the  priests.  For  otherwise,  Abram  could  not 
have  payed  them  under  that  notion;  which  the  Apostle  says  he 
did.  Dr.  Murphy,  in  his  Commentary  on  Genesis,  well  observes  : 
*'We  have  here  all  the  indications  of  a  stated  order  of  sacred 
rights,  in  which  a  costly  service,  with  a  jBxed  official,  is  main- 
tained at  the  public  expense,  according  to  a  definite  rate  of  con- 
tribution. This  act  of  Abram,  though  recorded  last,  may  have 
taken  place  at  the  commencement  of  the  interview.  At  all 
events,  it  renders  it  extremely  probable  that  a  sacrifice  had  been 
offered  to  God  through  the  intervention  of  Melchizedek,  before 
he  brought  forth  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  accepted  feast." 

That  Abram  paid  tithes  of  all  his  property,  and  not  of  the 
spoils,  is  evident  from  what  the  Apostle,  in  Ileb.  vii.  9,  says : 
"Levi  also  who  receiveth  tithes,  paid  tithes  in  Abraham."  Then, 
such  tithes   as   Levi  received,  such  tithes  he  paid  in  Abram. 
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But,  1.  Levi  did  not  receive  tithes  only  of  the  spoils.  There- 
fore, he  did  not  pay  tithes  only  of  the  spoils.  If  Abram  paid 
tithes  only  of  the  spoils  to  Melchizedek,  why  compare  this  one 
action  only,  to  the  Levitical  tithes  which  were  paid  every, year? 
And  how  could  Melchizedek's  priesthood  be  superior  to  Levi's, 
if  the  latter  received  tithes  of  all  men  and  of  all  things,  and  the 
former  of  one  person  only,  and  but  once,  and  of  spoils  only? 

.2.  Levi  did  not  receive  tithes  of  the  spoils.*  Therefore,  if  Levi 
did  not  pay  other  tithes,  he  did  not  pay  any.  And  so,  it  would 
not  be  true  that  Levi  paid  tithes  in  Abram;  for,  he  could  not 


*He  had  ''  no  part  nor iaheritance  with  the  people."  ''Spoils"  are  not 
mentioned  among  their  portion  according  to  law.  And  were  never  given, 
as  Jewish  writers  unanimously  agree,  except  in  the  case  of  Midian,  where 
•God's  vengeance  was  executed  upon  a  land  that  was  not  theirs.  In  the 
land  of  Sihon,  Og,  and  others,  which  God  made  over  to  them,  they  gave 
not  to  priests  and  Levites  anything  thereof.  Dr.  Owen  observes:  "Spoils 
were  not  tithable  by  law.  For  if  the  places  taken  or  destroyed  in  war 
were  anathematized,  as  Jericho  was,  and  also  Amalek,  no  portion  was  to 
•bo  reserved,  under  a  pretence  of  sacrifice,  or  any  other  sacred  use  ;  as  Saul 
found  to  his  cost.  And  if  they  were  not  anathematized,  all  the  spoils  were 
left  entirely  unto  the  people  that  went  to  war,  without  any  sacred  deci- 
mation. So  the  Reubenites  and  the  Gadites,  at  their  return  over  Jordan 
'into  their  own  land,  carried  their  rich  spoils  and  cattle  with  them,  no  tithe 
being  mentioned  (Josh.  xxii.  8),  although  there  is  no  question  but  many  of 
them  offered  their  free-will  offerings  at  the  tabernacle.  And  when  God 
would  have  a  sacred  portion  out  of  the  spoils,  as  he  would  have  in  the  wil- 
■derness  out  of  those  that  were  taken  from  the  Midianitea,  to  manifest  that 
they  fell  not  under  the  law  of  tithes,  he  took  not  the  tenth  part,  but  one 
portion  of  five  hundred  from  the  soldiers,  and  one  of  fifty  from  the  people. 
(Num.  xxxi.  28-30.)  Wherefore,  the  giving  of  the  tenth  of  the  spoils 
was  not  from  the  obligation  of  any  law,  but  was  an  act  of  free-will  and 
•choice  in  the  offerer.  But  yet  there  was  so  great  an  equity  herein  also, 
namely,  that  God  should  have  an  acknowledgment  in  the  fruits  of  those 
successes  which  he  gave  in  war,  that  out  of  the  spoils  of  his  and  his 
ipeople's  enemies,  David  made  his  provision  for  the  building  of  the  temple. 
And  the  captains  of  the  host  that  went  against  Midian,  after  a  tribute  was 
raised  for  the  Lord  out  of  the  spoils,  according  unto  the  proportions  meu- 
'tioned,  when  they  found  the  goodness  of  God  in  the  preservation  of  their 
•soldiers,  whereof  there  was  not  one  lost,  they  made  a  new  voluntary 
•oblation  unto  God  out  of  these  spoils.  (Num.  xxxi.  48-50.'') 
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have  paid  tithes  of  spoils,  which,  as  Levi,  he  never  received  nor 
paid. 

3.  Abrarh  did  not  pay  any  tithes  of  the  spoils.     (1.)  It  is  said, 
that  Abram  lift  up  his  hand  to  the  Most  High  God,  possessor  of 
heaven  and  earth,  that  he  would  not  take  so  much  as  a*  thread  or 
a  shoe-latchet  of  that  which  was  taken  ;  which  he  yielded  to  the 
king  of  Sodom,  after  distributing  to  Aner,  Eshcol,  and  Mamre, 
his  confederates,  their  portion.     He  would  not  account  any  part 
thereof  his  own,  much  less  would  he  lay  claim  to  the  portion  of 
his  confederates,  which  he  must  have  done  if  he  paid  tithes  of 
all  the  spoils.     Calvin  justly  observes:   "Since  it  is  improbable 
that  he  should  have  been  liberal  with  other  persons'  goods,  and 
should  have  given  away  a  tenth  part  of  the  prey,  of  which  he 
had  resolved  not  to  touch  even  a  thread,  I  rather  conjecture  that 
these  tithes  were  taken  out  of  his  own  property."     (2.)  The 
word  translated  spoils,  uKpoeiviuv  signifies  the  top  of  the  heap,  i.  e., 
the  best  or  choicest  parts;  hence,  1st.  The  first  fruits  of  the  prah 
duce  of  the  ground,  which  were  taken  from  the  top  of  the  heap, 
and  offered  to  God.     2d.  And,  in   after  times,  a  second  sense: 
The  choicest  of  the  spoils  of  war.     (^AKpodhna,  primitice,  quasi,  ra 
(iKpa  Oivoc^,  summitates  acervi:  quod  primitins  ex  summo  acervo 
sive  summitate  acervi  excerpi  soleant.     Proprie  autem  primitive 
frugum,  secundum  quosdam.     Item  pro  primitiis  manubiarum 
quiie  diis  offeruntur."    Scapula.     ^^ AKpoOlviov,   proprie,    1.  Sum- 
mitas  acervi  frumenti.     2.  PrimitiiTe  frugum,    qu«)  Deo   offere- 
bantur.      8.  Arrapxal-   dicuntur  primitioQ  qurelibet  omnium   alia- 
rum  rerum,   qua2  Diis   dantur,   maxime  predne  et  spoliorum." 
Schleusner.     '''-  AKpodivia.    It  denotes  that  which  lies  on  the  top  of 
the  heap  of  corn  {die),  the  finest  of  the  wheat ;  and  then  (impro- 
perly, according  to  the  scholiast  to  Euripides,)  the  chief  or  finest 
portions  of  the  spoils  of  war  which  were  dedicated  to  the  Deity." 
Delitzsch.)     The  translating  the  Apostle's  word,  spoils,  is  a  late 
device.     It  was  not  so   understood  in  former   times.     Jerome 
translates  it,  "De  precipuis."     Isidorus  calls  it  "Decimas  sub- 
stantive."    Clemens  Alexandrinus  exhorts  a  believer  to  present 
an  dh-poOiviov  to  God.     No  one  would  understand  that  spoils  were 
meant  here.     Mr.  Selden  admits  that  it  also  s\gmfies  first  fruit  Sy 
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or  the  chiefest  parts  sacred  to  the  gods  among  the  Gentiles.  The 
word  signifies,  the  best  of  a  mans  goods.  And  Abraham  did 
what  Abel  did,  viz.,  offered  the  best  of  his  goods  to  God.  And 
the  probability  is  strong  that  Abraham  did  this  every  year.  For 
he  had  as  much  reason  to  show  his  gratitude  and  obedience  to 
God,  one  year  as  another.  Nor  would  distance  of  place  be  any 
hindrance  to  the  performance  of  his  duty.  For  Abrahani  dwelt 
at  Hebron,  over  against  Sodom,  and  Melchizedek  dwelt  at  Jeru- 
salem, (which,  according  to  Josephus,  was  Salem,)  both  being  m 
what  was  subsequently  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  not  far  apart;, 
and  the  reverential  spirit  which  characterised  the  father  of  the 
faithful  would  prompt  him  to  the  regular  acknowledgment  of  his 
obligations  to  the  God  of  the  covenant,  his  shield  and  exceeding, 
great  reward,  and  to  the  due  support  of  the  ministry  of  Melchi- 
zedek, priest  of  the  Most  High  God.  He  was  a  most  extra- 
ordinary and  wonderful  priest.;  priest,  not  of  one  age,  not  of 
one  nation,  not  of  one  religious  society,  but  of  all  ages,  of  all 
nations,  priest  of  the  Universal  Church,  priest  of  the  whole 
world;  without  predecessor,  without  successor,  "made  like  unto- 
the  Son  of  God,  he  abideth  a  priest  continually."  He  was  the 
type  of  Christ,  the  representative  of  the  Christian  dispensation, 
evert  before  the  Jewish  came  into  being.  To  him,  Abraham  paid 
tithes  before  he  became  a  Jew.  And  in  Abraham,  Levi  also 
paid  tithes.  Thus,  the  Patriarchal  Church,  in  Abraham,  and 
the  Jewish  Church,  in  Levi,  unitedly  paid  tithes  to  the  Christian 
Church,  in  Melchizedek.  Thus,  Gentiles  and  Jews  were,  in  a 
figure,  one  in  Christ,  even  then.  Melchizedek  already  possessed 
the  land,  Canaan,  which  was  Abraham's  only  in  promise;  and 
was  oflSciating  at  Jerusalem,  as  prophet,  priest,  and  king.  Thus, 
Christ,  through  his  representative,  already  held  the  land  of 
promise,  long  anterior  to  Joshua ;  and  discharged  his  media- 
torial offices  in  Jerusalem:  "In  Salem  also  is  his  tabernacle," 
Ps.  Ixxvi.  2 — the  symbol  of  the  gospel  rest  and  kingdom,  and  of 
the  higher  rest  and  kingdom  of  heaven,  into  both  of  which 
believing  Jews  and  Gentiles  enter,  and  are  blessed  by  Christ,  as 
kings  and  priests  forever.  To  this  extraordinary  priest,  Abra- 
ham and  Levi  paid  "tithes  of  all"  their  estate.     The  priesthood- 
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of  Melchizedek  has  never  ceased,  but  "abideth  continually," 
being  fulfilled  in  Christ's.     And  as  tithes  were  paid  to  Melchi- 
zedek, a  perpetual  priest,  only  as  the  type  of  Christ,  so,  it  fol- 
lows, they  are  due  to  the  great  Antitype  continually.     Thus 
says  the  Apostle:   "And  here  men  that  die  receive  tjthes;  but 
there  he  receiveth  them,  of  whom  it  is  witnessed  that  he  liveth." 
Heb.  vii,  8.     But  how  does  Melchizedek  still  live  as  a   priest, 
and  receive  tithes,  save  in  Christ  ?     And  therefore  Christy  who 
liveth,  still  receiveth  tithes.     If  tithes  are  to  be  paid  to  him  that 
liveth  forever,  they  are  ever  to  be  paid ;  so  that  as  before  the 
law  they  were  paid  to  Christ,  so  too,  after  the  law,  they  are  to 
be  paid  to  Christ,  who  liveth  forever.     If  Christ  receiveth  tithes, 
then  he  has  not  abrogated  them ;  then  he  has  confirmed  them, 
not  only  negatively,  by  not  forbidding  them,  but  positively  by 
approving  the  payment  of  them,  and  himself  now  in   heaven 
ever  living  to  receive  them.     It  is  a  gross  mistake  to  suppose,  as 
some  do,  that  the  Apostle,  in   these  words :  "  The  priesthood 
being  changed,  there  is  made  of  necessity  a  change  also  of  the 
law,"  Heb.  vii.  12,  intimates  the  abrogation  of  the  law  of  the 
tithe.     The  Apostle  shows  that  the  rites  and  ceremonies  peculiar 
to  the  Levitical  economy  cease,  being  fulfilled  in  Christ.    Aaron 
yields  to  Jesus,  who  is  a  priest  forever,  after  the  order  of.  Mel- 
chizedek ;  and  the  priesthood  of  Melchizedek  is  not  changed, 
but  abideth  forever,  and  to  this  priesthood  tithes  forever  belong. 
"The  mutation  of  the  priesthood  indispensably  requireth  the 
change  of  the  law,  i.  e.,  the  legal  dispensation  of  the  covenant 
of  grace,  and  the  bringing  in,  with  another  priesthood,  a  better 
hope;  even  the  covenant  of  grace  in  the  gospel  dispensation  of 
it."  Pool.     There  had  been   a  change,  though  no  abrogation  of 
the  law,  respecting  the  payment  of  the  tithe,  when  the  children 
of  Israel  came  out  of  Egypt.     Previously,  they  had  been  paid 
to  the    first-born ;    afterwards,    to    the   tribe    of    Levi.     Now, 
again,  a  change  is  made,  and  they   are   paid,  and  to  be  forever 
paid  to  an  unchangeable  priest,  even  Jesus,  priest  forever,  after 
the  order  of  Melchizedek.     "  Seeing  our  Lord  remaineth  for- 
ever a  priest,  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,  why  should  not 
tithes  belong  unto  him,  and  in  him,  to  those  who,   in  his  stead. 
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€xhort  us  to  be  reconciled  to  his  Father  ?"    Assembly's  Anno- 
tations. 

Other  exaniples  are  given  of  the  observance,  in  the  patri- 
archal age,  of  the  universal  law  of  the  tithe.  Jacob  vowed  a 
tenth  to  the  Lord:  "Tithing,  I  will  tithe  it  to  thee,"  Gen.  xxviii. 
22;  importing  frequency  and  exactness  in  making  this  payment. 
Since  God  gave  him  the  increase,  not  of  one  year  only,  but  of 
every  year,  and  he  had  vowed  to  give  unto  God  the  tenth  of  all 
that  he  should  give  unto  him,  therefore  the  yearly  reception  of 
new  gifts  bound  him  to  acknowledge  them  by  a  yearly  tithing. 
*'  Cum  autem  loquatur  de  omni  quod  Deus  sibi  daturus  esset,  et 
quicquid  deinde  quoque  in  Canaane  acquireret,  Dei  quoque 
munus  esset,  vix  ambigerem,  eum  hoc  pietatis  exercitium  et  in 
posterum  continuasse,  et  decimam  redituum  partem  annuatim 
eidem  fini  impendisse.  Idque  tanto  magis,  quo  magis  talia  pie- 
,tatis  officia  non  ad  unum  tempus  debent  esse  restricta,  et  ipse 
hoc  cum  aliis,  perpetuo  sine  dubio  duraturis,  conjunxit,  ut,  quod 
Jehova  sibi  futurus  in  Deum^  et  lapis  ille  in  locum  puhlici  con- 
ventus  et  cultus,  quamdiu  ipse  nempe  in  hujus  loci  vicinia  dege- 
ret.  Ad  alletum  quod  spectat,  sine  dubio  decimatio  haec  Deo 
facienda  in  eo  sita  fuit,  ut  decimam  illam  partem  cultui  et  gloria 
Dei,  et  secundum  ejus  voluntatem,  pie  impenderet.  Quod  facile 
patet  fieri  potuisse,  partim  Deum  sacrificiis  pie  colendo,  partim 
sumtus  ad  promovendum  cultum  publicum  quocunque  et  jam 
modo  id  fieri  posset."  Ikenius.  Dissertationes  Philologico — 
Theologicpe. 

It  is  a  weak  objection,  that  the  tithe  could  not  have  been 
obligatory,  as,  if  so,  it  would  not  have  been  the  matter  of  a  vow. 
It  was  a  usual  thing  to  vow  the  performance  of  necessary  duties; 
as  when  good  men  vowed  to  watch  over  their  words,  and  to  keep 
God's  law.  Thus,  Hannah  vowed  her  first-born  to  the  Lord — 
which  was  however  due  to  him  before  by  express  law.  (Ex.  xiii. 
12.)  The  people  were  bound  to  serve  the  Lord  in  the  time  of 
Asa,  no  less  than  at  other  times,  yet  they  made  a  covenant,  and 
sware  to  serve  the  Lord.  David  was  bound,  without  oath  or 
vow,  to  keep  the  righteous  judgments  of  the  Lord,  yet  he  bound 
himself  thus:   "I  have  sworn,  and  I  will  perform  it,  that  I  will 
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keep  thy  righteous  judgments."  "Thy  vows  are  upon  me,  O 
God ;  I  will  render  praises  unto  thee,  for  thou  hast  delivered  my 
soul  from  death."  So,  Jacob  vowed  the  Lord  should  be  his 
God,  on  the  same  condition  on  which  he  vowed  to  give  tithes- 
The  previous  obligation  did  not,  in  the  one  case,  render  unne- 
cessary the  vow,  and  why  should  it  in  the  other  ?  Chrysostom 
considers  Jacob's  vow  to  be  a  striking  manifestation  of  his  faith^ 
as  it  was  made  upon  the  promise  of  God  simply,  not  upon  its 
fulfilment,  showing  how  confident  he  was  of  the  performance. 

Abraham  gave  tithes,  in  acknowledgment  of  God  as  "posses- 
sor of  heaven  and  earth,"  and  Jacob,  as  "giver  of  all  that  he 
had."  The  reason  being  not  ceremonial,  peculiar  to  one  nation, 
but  moral,  shows  that  the  duty  is  obligatory  on  all.  And  so,  we 
find  that  the  obligation  of  the  tithe  was  universally  acknowledged 
by  Gentile  nations.  The  Carthagenians,  a  colony  of  Phoenici- 
ans, brought  this  custom  with  them  from  Tyre,  to  which  city 
they  were  accustomed  to  send  their  tithes  by  one  clothed  in 
purple  and  priestly  robes.  Diodorus  Siculus  relates,  that  becom- 
ing rich,  they  neglected  to  send  to  Hercules  of  Tyre  the  tithe  of 
all  their  profits,  as  they  were  formerly  wont  to  do,  until  their 
misfortunes  led  them  to  repent,  and  to  send  it  as  before.  The 
ancient  Grecians  observed  this  rite.  The  learned  grammarian, 
Didymus  of  Alexandria,  testifies  to  the  universal  custom  of 
tithing  by  the  Grecians.  He  says  that  demrevaai,  to  'pay  the  tithe, 
was  Kadhpoi'v,  to  sanctify,  to  consecrate  to  a  divine  use :  iTreidyTTrp' 

i-Oor    tjv  '^XkijviKuv    Tag    deKarac;    ruv    TTfpiyivofih'uv    rolr  Oeo'ic    KaOtepow:    it 

was  a  Grecian  custom  to  consecrate  the  tenth  of  their  increase  to^ 
the  gods. 

Xenophon  relates  that  Agesilaus  made  so  profitable  a  war  in 
esser  Asia,  that  in  two  years'  time  he  sent  to  the  god  at  Del- 
phos  a  tithe  worth  more  than  one  hundred  talents.  Xenophon 
himself,  with  his  captains,  after  their  expedition  into  Asia,  con- 
secrated the  tithe  of  their  gains  to  Apollo  and  Diana,  built  a 
temple  to  the  goddess,  and  supported  the  worship  with  tithes. 
And  near  the  temple,  he  set  up  a  pillar  with  this  inscription: 
Ground  sacred  to  Diana.  Whosoever  p)0ssesseth  it,  let  him  pay 
the  tithe  of  his  yearly  increase,  and  out  of  the  remainder  main- 
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iiai7i  the  temple.  If  he  neglect  this,  the  goddess  will  require  it. 
Croesus,  to  prevent  the  spoiling  of  Sardis  bj  the  victorious 
troops  of  CjruSj  induced  the  latter  to  publish  among  his  soldiers, 
■"that  the  tithe  of  the  city  must  necessarily  be  given  to  Jupiter;" 
whereupon,  they  dared  not  touch  a  single  thing ! — a  striking 
proof  that  the  conviction  of  the  sacredness  of  tithes  was  so 
deeply  rooted  in  men's  minds,  as  to  stay  the  hands  of  victorious 
soldiers  from  pillaging  a  rich  and  noble  city  !  Porphyry  affirms 
that  it  was  a  very  ancient  Attic  law,  "^That  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Attica  should  worship  the  gods  according  to  their  estates, 
with  first-fruits  and  offerings  of  wine  every  year."  The  same 
author  relates,  quoting  from  Hesiod,  one  of  the  oldest  poets, 
that  the  gods  had  utterly  destroyed  an  atheistical  people 
called  Thoes,  because  they  paid  no  first-fruits  as  they  ought  to 
have  done.  By  *' first-fruits,"  Porphyry  shows  that  he  means 
tithes.  So  also  do  Dionysius  Halicarnascensis,  Maximus  Tyrius, 
Pliny,  Philo  Judseus,  and  many  other  writers,  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical, designate  tithes  by  "first-fruits.",,  Mr.  Selden  confesses 
that  the  first-fruits  were  paid  in  the  proportion  of  a  tenth  part,  so 
that  "first-fruits"  and  "tithes"  became  synonymous.  The  Romans 
also  observed  this  practice.  Paulus  Diaconus,  quoting  from 
iFestus,  says:  "The  ancient  Romans  offered  every  sort  of  tithe 
to  their  gods."  Diodorua  Siculus  says  that  Lucullus,  the  rich- 
est Roman  of  his  time,  taking  account  of  his  large  estate, 
offered  all  the  tithes  to  the  gods.  The  Pelasgi  being  punished 
with  a  barren  year  for  the  neglect  of  this  duty,  removed  the 
judgment  by  vowing  the  tenth'  of  all  profits  to  the  gods,  as 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  states.  Pliny  states  that  the  Ara- 
bians paid  tithes  of  frankincense  to  the  god  Sabis,  and  that  the 
Ethiopians  paid  tithes  of  cinnamon  to  their  god,  Assabinus;  and 
this  they  observed  so  strictly,  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  the  mer- 
chants to  buy  or  sell  any  of  their  goods,  until  the  priests  had 
'first  taken  out  the  tenth  for  their  gods.  Mr.  Selden,  unfair  and 
unscrupulous  as  he  is,  is  constrained  to  admit,  that  "the  Gen- 
tiles were  very  devout  in  giving  of  their  yearly  increase  to  the 
^honor  of  their  deities." 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  universal  recognition  by  the  nations 
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of  the  obligation  of  the  tithe.  In  the  language  of  the  learned 
Montacutius:  **  Instances  are  mentioned  in  history  of  some 
nations  which  did  not  oiFer  sacrifices ;  but  in  the  annals  of  all 
times,  none  are  found  which  did  not  pay  tithes." 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  tithes  under  the  Leviti- 
cal  dispensation.     Previous  to  the  giving  of  the  law  from  Mt. 
Sinai,  the  first-born  in  every  household  was  the  priest  of  the 
family.     At  the  giving  of  the  law,  a  change  was  made,  and  the 
tribe  of  Levi  substituted  for  the  first-born.  Num.  iii.  40-45.. 
As  there  was  a  change  in  the  priesthood,  so  also  in  the  payment 
of  tithes.     From  this  time  they  were  expressly  set  apart  for  the 
support  of  the  Levites:  "And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Aaron,  thou 
shalt  have  no  inheritance  in  their  land,  neither  shalt  thou  have 
any  part  amongst  them ;  I  am  thy  part  and  thine  inheritance 
among  the  children  of  Israel.     And  behold,  I  have  given  the 
children  of  Levi  all  the  tenth  in  Israel  for  an  inheritance,  for 
their  service  which  they  serve,  even  the  service  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation."  Num.  xviii.  20,  21.     A  tithe  of  this 
tithe  was  due  from  the  Levites  to  the  priests.  Num.  xviii.  25-28, 
who,  ordinarily,  bore  the  proportion  of  a  fourth  to  the  other 
classes  of  the  Levites.     This  priestly  tithe  is  never  called  the 
second  tithe,  but  the  tithe  of  the  tithe.     Besides  the  Levitical 
tithe,  there  was  a  second,  and  a  third  tithe.     The  second,  of 
corn,  wine,  oil,  herds  and  flocks,  was  expended  in  sacrifices,  to 
be  eaten  "before  the  Lord,  in  the  place  which  he  shall  choose  to 
place  his  name  there."     This  was  to  be  taken  to  Jerusalem  in 
kind,  or,  if  too  far,  it  was  turned  into  money  and  laid  out  at 
Jerusalem,   for  oxen,   sheep,   wine,   or  for  whatever   else   they 
pleased.  Deut.  xiv.  22-27.*     The  third  tithe  was  levied  every 
third  year,  and  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  poor.  Deut. 
xiv.  28,  29.     The  two  first  tithes,  the  Levitical  and  the  festival, 


*"Let  those  that  live  as  remote  as  the  bounds  of  the  land  which  the 
Hebrews  shall  possess,  come  to  that  city  where  the  temple  shall  be,  and 
this  three  times  in  a  year,  that  they  may  give  thanks  to  Grod  for  his  former 
benefits,  and  may  entreat  him  for  those  they  shall  want  hereafter;  and  let 
them  by  this  means  maintain  a  friendly  correspondence  with  one  another 
by  such  meetings  and  feastings  together;   for  it  is  a  good  thing  for  those 
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are  admitted  by  all  writers.     But  the  third,  the  poor  tithe,  is 
disputed  as  a  distinct  tithe.     Some,  as  Scaliger  and  others,  make 
the  poor  man's  tithe  the  same  as  the  first,  but  appropriated' 
every  third  year  to  the  poor.     Many,  both  Jewish  and  Christian- 
antiquaries,  as  Maimonides,  Selden,  Ainsworth,  and  others,  think; 
that  the  tithe  for  the  poor  was  the  same  with  the  second,  or  fes- 
tival tithe,  which  was  given  every  third  year  to  the  poor.    Thus, 
both  these  contend  that  there  were  but  two  tithes.     A  careful' 
examination  of  their  reasons  has  led  us  to  regard  them  as  incon- 
clusive,  and  to  agree  with  those  Jewish    and   Christian  theo- 
logians. Rabbi  Hiskuni,   Rabbi  Bechai,  Spencer,  Comber,  and 
others,  that  there  were  three  distinct  tithes,  and  that  the  third! 
year  is  called  "the  year  of  tithing,"  Deut.  xxvi.  12,  because  in 
that  year  a  new  tithe,  above  and  besides  the  others,  was  paid 
together  with  them.    This  opinion  is  supported  by  the  authority  of 
Josephus,  who  represents  Moses  as  saying:  "Besides  those  two 
tithes  which,  I  have  already  said  you  are  to  pay  every  year,  the 
one  for  the  Levites,  the  other  for  the  festivals,  you  are  to  bring, 
every  third  year  a  third  tithe  to  be  distributed  to  those  that 
want,  to  women  also  that  are  widows,  and  to  children  that  are 
orphans."  Antiq.,  Book  IV.,  Chap.  VIII.     In  accordance  with 
this,  Tobit   speaks   expressly  of  a  third  tithe,  saying,  kuI  t^v 
Tplrrjv  eSidow  olg  Kadi/Kti,  and  the  third  tithe  I  gave  to  those  to  whom 
it  belonged.  Tobit  i.  7.     The  second  tithe,  only,  was  redeemable. 
The  first,  that  due  to  God,  and  by  him  given  to  the  Levites,  was 
incapable   of  commutation  or  redemption.     Abarbanel  rightly 
observes  on  Lev.  xxvii.  31 :  "Non  debent  hsec  intelligi  de  decima 
prima,  quippe  quae  Levitarum  est,   et  redimi  nequit,  sed  de  se- 
cunda  quam  Hierosolymam  deferunt."     If  the  second  tithe  was- 
redeemed,  it  could  only  be  by  "adding  thereto  a  fifth  part,'* 
Lev.  xxvii — a  fifth  of  the  estimated  value  was  to  be  added  to 


that  are  of  the  same  stock,  and  under  the  same  institution  of  laws,  not  to 
be  unacquainted  with  each  other ;  which  acquaintance  will  be  maintained' 
hy  thus  conversing  together,  and  by  seeing  and  talking  with  one  another, 
and  so  renewing  the  memorial  of  this  union  ;  for  if  they  do  not  thus  con- 
verse together  continually,  they  will  appear  like  mere  strangers  to  one- 
another."  Josephus.  Antiq.,  Book  IV.,  Chap.  VIII.,  §7. 
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the  amount,  in  case  of  redemption.  And  this  was  done,  as 
Abulensis  says:  "Ne  Judiei  ssepius  tentarent  redimere,  adeoque 
retinerent  decimas." 

As  the  Mosaic  law  does  not  define  what  things  are  subject  to 
this  tithe,  but  simply  says  that  it  is  to  consist  of  both  vegetables 
.and  animals,  (Lev.  xxvii.  32.  33,)  the  Jewish  canons  enacted 
that,  as  to  the  produce  of  the  land,  "whatsoever  is  esculent, 
though  still  kept  in  the  field  and  derives  its  growth  from  the 
soil,  is  tithable;  or  whatsoever  may  be  eaten  from  the  commence- 
ment to  the  completion  of  its  growth,  though  left  in  the  field  to 
increase  in  size,  is  tithable,  whether  small  or  great ;  and  what- 
soever cannot  be  eaten  at  the  beginning,  but  can  only  be  eaten 
at  the  end  of  its  growth,  is  not  tithable  till  it  is  ripe  for  food." 
(Mishna.)  It  will  be  seen  that  this  definition  embraces  even  the 
smallest  kitchen  herbs  and  aromatic  plants;  and  that  it  explains 
•our  Lord's  remark,  that  tithe  was  paid  of  mint,  dill,  and  cummin, 
which  he  however  did  not  condemn,  but,  on  the  contrary,  said 
"these  things  ought  ye  not  to  leave  undone."  "This  is  the 
.general  rule  about  tithes:  Whatsoever  serves  for  food,  whatso- 
ever is  kept,  (that  is,  which  is  not  of  common  right,)  and  what- 
soever grows  out  of  the  earth,  shall  be  tithed."  Lightfoot. 

Over  and  above  the  tithes,  and  the  forty-eight  cities  for  them 
to  dwell  in — thirken  of  which  were  set  apart  for  the  priests — 
and  lands,  which  were  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
the  Levitical  ministry  had  many  emoluments  and  perquisites 
pertaining  to  them,  which  greatly  increased  their  revenue.  Mai- 
monides  reckons  them  up  in  this  order:  1.  The  flesh  of  the  sin- 
off'erings,  whether  fowls  or  beasts.  (Lev.  vi.  25,  26.)  2.  The  flesh 
of  the  trespass-offerings,  (Lev.  vii.  6);  both  which  are  reckoned 
as  part  of  the  priests'  maintenance,  by  Ezekiel.  (xliv.  28,  29.) 

3.  The  peace-offerings  of  the  congregation.  (Lev.  xxiii.  19,  20.) 

4.  The  remainder  of  the  omer,  or  sheaf-offering,  which  was  yearly 
made  at  the  Passover.  (Lev.  xxiii.  10,  11.)  5.  The  remnant  of 
every  meat-offering  that  was  offered  unto  the  Lord.  (Lev.  vi.  16.) 
C.  The  two  loaves  that  were  offered  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost. 
(Lev.  xxiii.  17.)  7.  The  shew-bread,  consisting  of  twelve  loaves 
set  before  the  Lord  in  the  temple  on  every  Sabbath,  and  after- 
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wards  on  the  Sabbath  taken  away,  and  divided  among  the  priests 
that  officiated.  (Lev.  xxix.  9.)  8.  The  leper's  log  of  oil.  (Lev. 
xiv.  10,  11.)  9.  The  wave-breast  and  heave-shoulder  of  the 
peace-offerings.  (Lev.  vii.  31,  34.)  10.  The  heave-offering  of 
the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving.  (Lev.  vii.  12, 14.)  11.  The  heave- 
offering  of  the  Nazarites'  ram.  (Num.  vi.  17-20.)  12.  The 
firstlings  of  the  clean  beasts.  (Num.  xviii.  18.)  13.  The  hiccu- 
riniy  or  first-fruits  of  un-wr  ought  pro  due  e,  which  were  brought  to 
Jerusalem  every  Pentecost,  and  there  divided  among  the  priests. 
(Num.  xviii.  13.)  They  were  of  wheat,  barley,  grapes,  figs, 
pomegranates,  olives,  and  dates;  and  this  offering  contained 
about  the  fiftieth  part  of  such  produce  of  the  land.  14.  The 
trumahy  or  great  heave-offering,  which  contained  about  the 
fiftieth  part  of  the  wrought  produce  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
(Num.  xviii.  12.)  Of  both  these,  the  Hebrew  doctors  say,  that 
a  good  eye  {i.  e.,  a  liberal  man,)  gives  a  fortieth  part ;  an  evil 
eye  {i.  e.,  a  niggard,)  gives  a  sixtieth  part ;  and  so,  the  medium, 
the  fiftieth  part,  may  be  computed  to  be  that  which  was  given, 
for  the  whole.  15.  The  cake,  which  every  man  annually 
offered  of  the  first  of  his  dough.  (Num.  xv.  20.)  16.  The  first 
of  the  fleece  of  the  flock.  (Deut.  xviii.  4,)  which  was,  like  the 
hiccurim  and  the  trumah,  about  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  whole. 
17.  The  shoulder,  the  two  cheeks,  and  the  maw,  of  every  beast 
that  was  killed  for  common  use;  for  the  text,  Deut.  xviii.  8, 
cannot  be  understood  of  sacrificing,  as  our  version  has  it,  but 
should  be  translated:  "And  this  shall  be  the  priests',  due  from 
the  people,  that  kill  any  beast,  whether  it  be  ox  or' sheep,"  etc! 
And  the  constant  sense  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  their  practice, 
was  agreeable  thereto.  (The  same  interpretation  is  given  by 
the  learned  Henry  Ainsworth:  '^  Slay  a  slaughter,  i.  e.,  kill  any 
beast  for  common  food.  The  original  word  generally  signifieth 
no  more  than  to  kill  a  beast,  as  is  noted  on  Gen.  xxxi.  54;  and 
in  special,  to  kill  for  sacrifice  unto  God.  But  the  large  mean- 
ing is  here-  to  be  chosen;  for  it  agreeth  not  with  the  former  laws 
in  Leviticus  touching  sacrifices,  that  the  priests  should  have  the 
cheeks,  etc.,  and  the  general  exposition  of  the  Hebrews  is,  that 
this  is  meant  of  common  meats.")  18.  The  redemption  of  the 
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first-born,  (Num.  xviii.  6,)  which  was  the  price  of  five  shekels  of 
the  sanctuary  for  every  first-born  son,  (of  the  mother,  not  of  the 
father,)  to  be  paid  as  soon  as  the  child  was  a  month  old ;  which 
came  to  about  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  19.  The  firstlings  of 
the  ass,  which  was  to  be  redeemed  with  a  lamb.  (Ex.  xxiv.  20 ; 
Num.  xviii.  25.)  20.  The  restitution  of  that  which  was  stolen 
from  the  stranger,  or  the  proselyte,  who  being  dead,  or  gone  out 
of  the  land,  had  left  no  kinsman  behind  that  might  receive  it. 
21.  The  devoted  things,  (Num.  18.  4,)  such  as  were  devoted  to 
no  specified  sacred  use.  The  skins  of  the  sacrifices  which  were 
off*ered  at  the  temple,  (Lev.  vii.  8,)  and  every  week  divided 
among  the  ofiiciating  priests,  and  which  were  of  considerable 
value. 

Besides  all  these,  the  share  which  the  Levitical  ministry  had 
in  the  second  tithes,  and  in  the  third  tithes,  must  also  be  taken 
into  account. 

The  following  table  presents  a  view  of  the  amount  of  income 
annually  paid  by  every  Jew;  not  including,  however,  the  free- 
will off"erings,  and  several  other  offerings  specified  above: 

-    Ephahs,  6,000 
-      100 
59 


An  entire  crop,  supposed  to  yield,     - 

Deduct,  1st.  The  corner  unreaped,  - 

2d.  The  Biecurim, 


M.  The  Trumah,       - 

These  <ieducted,  there  reinahi 
Deduct,  .1st.  The  Levites  tithe, 
2d.  Tithe  for  feasts,    - 


116 
275 

572 
515 


5,725 


Deduction  for  first  and  second  tithes,         -  -  1,087 

Which  deducted  out  of  5,725,  leave          .  -  .         .         4,638' 

Deduct,  every  third  year,  tithe  for  the  poor,  -  463 

Leaving  for  the  husbandman,           .         .  .  _         .          4,175 

So  that  the  entire  yearly  contribution  of  the  Jew  must  have 
exceeded  one-third  of  his  income. 

Such  then  was  the  provision  made  by  God  for  the  support  of 
the  Levites,*  the  ordinances  of  religion,  and  the  poor. 

*Wheu  first  appointed,  the  L^^vltos  were  8,580,  the  302d  part  of  the 
people.     Under  Davifl,  they  were  3S,000,   (from  30  years  upward,)  187tb 
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"They  that  suppose,"  says  Lightfoot,  "that  the  tithes  under 
the  law  were  paid  only  at  the  temple,  and  to  maintain  the  priests 
in  the  ceremonious  worship  there,  and,  upon  this  conceit,  look 
upon  them  only  as  Levitical,  are  far  deceived;  for  as  some  were 
indeed  paid  at  the  temple  upon  such  an  account,  so  others,  and 
that  the  greatest  p?^rt,  were  paid  to  the  priests  and  Levites  in 
their  forty-eight  universities,  (Josh,  xxi,)  to  maintain  them  whilst 
they  were  studying  there,  to  enable  them  for  the  ministry,  and 
to  teach  the  people,  for  which  they  were  designed,  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
10;  Mai.  ii.  7,);  and  when  they  were  dispersed  through  the  land, 
into  the  several  synagogues  to  be  ministers  in  them,  tithes  were 
also  paid  for  their  maintenance  there." 

Hooker,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  well  observes :  "  Touching 
the  quantity  of  this  general  sacred  tribute:  whereby  it  comethto 
pass,  that  the  meanest  and  the  very  poorest  among  men,  yield- 
ing unto  God  as  much  in  proportion  as  the  greatest,  and  many 
times  in  affection  more,  have  this  as  a  sensible  token  always 
assuring  their  minds,  that  in  his  sight,  from  whom  all  good  is 
expected,  they  are  concerning  accej)tation,  protection,  divine 
privileges  and  preeminences  whatsoever,  equals  and  peers  with 
them  unto  whom  they  are  otherwise  in  earthly  respects  inferiors; 
being  furthermore  well  assured  that  the  top,  as  it  were,  thus  pre- 
sented to  Grod,  is  neither  lost,  nor  unfruitfuUy  bestowed,  but 
doth  sanctify  to  them  again  the  whole  mass,  and  that  he  by 
receiving  a  little  undertaketh  to  bless  all.     In  which  consider- 


part  of  the  people.  At  that  tiuie,  the  Israelites  numbered  about  2,414,- 
200;  to  which  add,  for  the  mixed  multitude,  100,000,  and,  for  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  about  45,000  ;  making  the  total,  2,559,200.  On  the  return  from 
Ikhylon,  the  Levites  numbered  4,620;  of  these,  4,289  were  priests,  and 
331  Levites.  Of  the  24  courses  of  tl>e  priests,  there  were  then  only  4 
remaining ;  the  rest  being  extinct,  or  remaining  in  the  land  of  their  cap- 
tivity. Jewish  writers  say  that  the  4  families  which  returned,  dividpd 
themselves  into  24  courses  as  before,  and  also. took  the  same  names  they 
had,  when  settled  by  King  David^ — such  as  Joarib  and  Abia,  etc.,  althoujrJv 
none  of  their  posterity  were  in  being  then.  In  the  time  of  Christ,  these  4 
grew  to  be  5,000  in  each  family,  20,000  in  all.  The  Levites  probably 
Mere  as  many. 
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ation,  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  make  their  tithes  the  hedge, 
of  their  riches.  Albeit,  a  hedge  doth  only  fence  and  preserve 
that  which  is  contained ;  whereas,  their  tithes  and  offerings  did 
more,  because  they  prociired  increase  of  the  heap,  out  of  wiiich 
they  were  taken.  God  demandeth  no  such  debt  for  his  own 
need,  but  for  their  only  benefit  that  owe  it.  Wherefore,  detain- 
ing the  same,  they  hurt  not  him  whom  they  wrong;  and  them- 
selves, whom  they  think  they  relieve,  they  wound ;  except  men 
will  haply  affirm,  that  God  did  by  fair  speeches  and  large 
promises  delude  the  world  in  saying:  *  Bring  ye  all  the  tithes 
into  the  store-house,  that  there  may  l)e  meat  in  my  house,'  (deal 
truly,  defraud  not  God  of  his  due,  but  bring  all,)  'and  prove  if 
I  will  not  open  unto  you  the  windows  of  heaven,  and  pour  down 
upon  you  an  immeasurable  blessing.'  " 

The  views  of  the  following  renowned  Jewish  theologians  reflect 
faithfully  the  national  sentiment.  Maimonides  says:  "Qui 
fructus  suos  comedit  necdum  decimates,  is  divinitus  infligendoe 
morti  est  obnoxius."  "  Qui  non  decimatos  fructus  suos  comedit, 
perinde  est,  ac  si  morticina  et  discerpta  comederet."  Jarchi, 
commenting  on  Num.  v.  10:  "And  every  man's  hallowed  things 
shall  be  his:  whatsoever  any  man  giveth  the  priest,  it  shall  be 
his,"  says:  ''He  that  detains  the  tithe,  so  that  it  is  not  given  in 
the  due  season  thereof,  in  the  end  his  land  shall  yield  him  but 
the  tithe  of  that  it  used  to  yield,  agreeable  with  that  sentence 
of  St.  Austin:  'Si  tu  decimam  non  dederis,  tu  ad  decimam 
revoceris.' "  Rabbi  Bechai  thus  comments  on  Deut.  xiv.  23: 
"If  thou  pay  the  tithe,  it  is  thy  corn;  if  not,  it  is  my  corn.  If 
thou  pay  the  tithe,  it  is  thy  wine;  if  not,  it  is  my  wine.  For 
it  is  said  in  Ilosea  ii.  9:  'Therefore I  will  return,  and  take  away 
my  corn  in  the  time  thereof,  and  my  wine  in  the  season  thereof.'" 
In  his  comment  on  Deut.  iv.,  he  illustrates  by  a  parable:  "A 
certain  rich  man  had  land,  which  yearly  bare  him  a  thousand 
measures  of  corn,  whereof  he  duly  paid  an  hundred  for  the 
tithe.  At  his  death,  he*  gave  his  land  to  his  son,  with  a  charge 
to  do  the  like  in  tithing,  as  he  had  done  before  him,  which  he 
did  the  first  year  after  his  father's  death;  for  the  land  brought 
forth  a  thousand  measures  as  before,  and  he  gave  an  hundred 
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thereof  for  the  tithe.  But  the  second  year,  he,  having  an  evil 
eye,  began  to  think  "with  himself,  that  the  tithe  "was  a  great 
matter,  and  therefore  he  forbade  the  laying  out  of  it.  The  next 
year  after,  the  increase  of  that  field  was  much  diminished,  and 
it  afforded  but  an  hundred  measures  in  all,  in  regard  whereof  he 
was  exceedingly  grieved  and  discontented.  His  neighbors  there- 
fore, hearing  of  this,  came  unto  him,  clothed  in  white  raiment, 
to  make  merry  with  him,  and  to  comfort  him;  to  whom  he  said: 
'It  seems  to  me  that  you  solace  yourselves  and  rejoice  at  my 
loss.'  But  they  answered  him :  '  Should  we  be  grieved  for  thee, 
that  hast  brought  all  this  evil  upon  thyself?  Wherefore,  then, 
didst  thou  not  set  forth  thy  tithe  duly,  as  thou  shouldest  have 
done?  Consider  how,  that  when  the  land  came  first  into  thy 
hand,  thou  was  the  husbandman,  or  owner  thereof,  and  God 
Almighty  the  priest;  for  the  tithe  was  his  part  to  dispose  of. 
But  now,  forasmuch  as  thou  hast  not  set  forth  his  part  unto 
him,  God  is  become  the  householder  and  owner  of  the  ground, 
and  thou  the  priest;  for  thy  field  doth  not  yield  as  it  yielded 
before,  a  thousand  nqeasures,  but  he  hath  set  apart  for  thee  an 
hundredth  measure.  And  this  is  that  which  is  written:  'And 
every  man's  hallowed  things  shall  be  his ;'  that  is  to  say,  when 
he  divideth  not  as  he  ought,  he  shall  have  nothing  himself,  but 
the  holy -things,  that  is,  the  tithe.  And  for  this  cause  our  wise 
men  aflBrm,  he  that  withholdeth  his  tithe,  in  the  end  it  will  come 
to  pass,  that  he  himself  shall  have  nothing  but  the  tithe;  as  it 
is  written :  '  Ten  acres  of  vineyard  shall  yield  one  bath,  and 
the  seed  of  a  homer  shall  yield  an  ephah,'  (Isa.  v.  10,) — that  is, 
the  tithe,  for  an  ephah  is  the  tenth  part  of  an  homer.'  "  Again, 
on  Malachi  iii.,  he  says :  "  Although  it  be  unlawful  to  prove  or 
tempt  the  Lord;  for  a  man  must  not  say,  'I  will  perform  such 
a  commandment,  to  the  end  I  may  prosper  in  riches,'  for  it  is 
written:  'Ye  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  your  God;'  yet  there  is 
an  exception  for  payment  of  tithes  and  works  of  mercy  in  this 
text.  And  for  proof  of  a  blessing  following  the  performance  of 
this  command,  Ralbag  refers  to  2  Chron.  xxxi.  10:  'Since  the 
people  began  to  bring  the  ofi'ering  into  the  house  of  the  Lord^ 
we  have  eaten  and  have  been   satisfied,  and  there  is  left   an 
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abundance,  for  the  Lord  hath  blessed  his  people,  and  this  abund- 
ance that  is  left.' " 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  obligation  of  the  tithe  was  tem- 
porary only,  because  the  institution  in  which  it  was  embodied 
partook  of  a  typical  character.  But,  1.  This  is  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  tithe  did  not  originate  in  the  Levitical  economy, 
but  was  appointed  long  anterior  to  it,  even  from  the  beginning, 
and  was  universally  observed  both  by  the  Patriarchal  Church, 
and  by  Gentile  nations.  2.  The  fact  of  an  obligation — as  Mr. 
Thorburn  justly  observes — being  embodied  in  an  institution  of  a 
typical  character,  merely  proves  that'  the  form  of  it  was  design- 
ed to  undergo  a  change.  The  Sabbath,  public  worship,  prayer, 
was  enjoined  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  as  well  as  tithes. 
If  the  temporary  character  of  that  dispensation  has  dissolved 
the  obligation  of  the  latter,  why  not  also  that  of  the  former? 
If  the-  proportion  of  the  tithe  for  the  New  Testament  ministry 
be  too  great,  as  some  say,  then  it  must  be  because  of  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Levitical  priesthood  in  one  or  all  of  these  respects: 
1.  The  Work.  2.  Qualifications.  3.  Dignity.  4.  Expenses. 
5.  Number  of  Officers.  6.  Others  besides  ministers  provided 
for.  7.  Or,  that  the  ancient  regulation  is  unsuitable,  because 
there  are  preferable  methods  of  support  now.  1.  As  to  the 
Work.  The  priests  were  required  to  travel  to  Jerusalem,  to 
engage  in  the  service  of  the  temple.  But  there  were  twenty-four 
courses,  and  each  served  but  a  week  at  a  time,  and  were  required 
to  be  at  Jerusalem  only  twice  in  the  year,  and  were  well  pro- 
vided for  while  there.  These  courses  were  sub-divided  into 
seven  classes,  each  class  served  its  day  ;  so  that  no  priest  served 
more  than  two  days  in  a  year,  excepting  at  the  greater  festi- 
vals, when  all  appeared.  At  home,  they  officiated  on  Sabbath 
in  the  synagogue,  and  instructed  the  people  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  law  during  the  week.  And  if  ample  provision  was  made  for 
them,  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  these  duties,  much  more  is  it 
due  to  the  gospel  ministry,  whose  field  is  the  world,  and  not  one 
land  only;  and  who  are  required  to  be  able  ministers  of  the  New 
Testament,  approving  themselves  as  the  ministers  of  God,  "in 
labors,  in  watchings,  in  fastings ;  by  pureness,  by  knowledge,  by 
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long-suffering,  by  kindness,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  love  unfeign- 
ed, by  the  Word  of  truth,  by  the  power  of  God,  by  the  armor 
of  righteousness  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left;"  defending 
ti^he  Word  of  God  against  the  assaults  of  infidelity  in  its  protean 
forms,    especially  against  philosophy   and  science,    falsely  so- 
called;  and,  as  pastors,  watching  over  and   ruling  the  flock  of 
Christ,  as  they  that  must  give  account.     2.  As  to  Qualifications. 
It  is  true  that  of  priests  were  required   not  only  natural,  but 
also   intellectual    and   spiritual    qualifications;  but    these  in  a 
higher  degree  are  demanded  of  the  gospel  ministry,  as  the  work 
devolved  on  them  plainly  shows.     3.  As  to  Dignity^  the  Leviti- 
cal  ministry  is  far  excelled  by  the  gospel  ministry.    "  If  the  min- 
istration of  condemnation  be  glorious,  much  more  doth  the  minis- 
tration of  righteousness  exceed  in  glory.     For  even  that  which 
was  made  glorious,  had  no  glory  in  this  respect,  by  reason  of  the 
glory  that  excelleth.     For  if  that  which  was  done  away  was 
glorious,  much  more  that  which  remaineth  is  glorious."     And 
must  a  ministry  of  superior  dignity  yield  to  one  that  is  inferior, 
as  to  the  provision  made  for  its  support  ?     God  supported  the 
Jewish  Church  in  the  wilderness  by  a  miraculous  agency.     But 
when  he  had  secured  to  his  people  the  possession  of  the  Prom- 
ised Land,  he  caused,  by  his  express  authority,  his  visible  Church 
to  be  supported  through  the  instrumentality  of  human  means. 
In  like   manner,   God  supported   the   Christian   Church   for   a 
certain  period  by  his  supernatural  power,  to  show  that  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation  was  of  God,  not  of  man.     But  when  he  saw 
meet   to  withdraw   his  miraculous  agency  from    the  Christian 
Church,  he  caused  it  to  be  supported  by  the  same  human  means, 
and   on  the  old,    established   principle.     4.  As.  to   Expenses. 
These  were  far  less  under  the  Old  Testament,  than  under  the 
New.     All  priests  were  provided  for  from  infancy  ;   their  edu- 
cation provided  for  ;  their  expenses  incurred  by  their  journeys, 
and  otherwise,  all  provided  for.     It  is  different  with  the  candi- 
date for  the  Christian  ministry.     The  previous  expenses,  and 
frequently  the  subsequent  expenses,  of  living,  and  education, 
are  all  borne  by  himself.     The  objects,  too,  for  which  offerings 
are   required    under   the   present    dispensation,    involve    more 
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expense  than  did  the  maintenance  of  the  temple  worship.  An 
injunction  is  also  upon  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  to  be  "given 
to  hospitality."  The  greater  expenses,  then,  of  the  Christian 
ministry' call  for,  at  least,  as  ample  provision  for  their  support, 
as  was  required  by  the  Levitical  priesthood.  5.  Number  of 
Officers.  Under  King  David,  the  Israelites  exceeded  two  and  a 
half  millions.  The  Levites  varied  from  22,300  at  their  insti- 
tution, to  38,000  in  David's  time.  Average  of  priests,  8,000. 
Giving  thus  1  Levite  to  Q^  Israelites.  The  population  of  the 
world  is  estimated  to  be  1,381,000,000.  (Professor  Schem's 
statistical  tables.)  The  entire  evangelical,  Protestant  ministry 
of  the  world  number,  probably,  about  60,000.  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries, about  7,600  ;  of  whom  about  4,000  are  ordained  min- 
isters; in  all,  about  6,000  preachers.  Deducting  these  6,000 
missionaries  from  60,000  ministers,  leaves  54,000  ministers  for 
the  381,000,000  of  Europe  and  America;  or  1  minister  to  6,055 
souls.  Whilst  6,000  ministers  are  assigned  to  the  1,000,000,000 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  isles  of  the  sea ;  or  1  minister  to  166,- 
Q%^  souls !  And  thus  does  the  Church  obey  the  command  of 
her  divine  Lord:  *'Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature!"  No  wonder,  that  her  insulted  king 
has  poured  his  curse,  instead  of  his  blessing,  upon  her !  The 
great  end  for  which  the  Christian  Church  is  constituted  is,  in 
the  name  and  stead  of  her  ascended  Head,  to  act  unceasingly 
the  part  of  an  evangelist  to  all  the  world.  And  this  is  the 
appointed  condition  of  her  success.  An  evangelistic  Church  is 
a  flourishing  Church ;  and  a  Church  which  drops  the  evangel- 
istic character,  speedily  lapses  into  superannuation  and  decay. 
The  cessation  of  its  activity  is  the  cessation  of  its  prosperity. 
If  it  ceases  to  be  evangelistic,  it  will  ere  long  cease  to  be  evan- 
gelical, and  then  it  ceases  to  be  a  Church  of  God.  Not  to 
advance  is  to  recede,  and  to  continue  to  recede,  until  it  becomes 
extinct.  Let  the  aggressive  feature  vanish,  and  the  conservative 
feature  will  one  day  vanish  too,  for  there  will  be  nothing  4eft  to 
conserve.  If,  instead  of  extending  the  triumphs  of  Protestant 
Christianity  over  the  realms  of  Paganism,  she  cast  aside  her 
weapons  of  aggressive  warfare,  and  settle  down  in   inglorious 
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ease,  to  enjoy  the  conquests  she  has  won,  what  will  be  the  conse- 
quence ?  Her  active  energy,  denied  a  suitable  outlet  in  aggres- 
sive efforts  beyond  h^r  domain,  will  find  ample  vent  for  itself  in 
fomenting  intestine  discords  and  divisions  within  her  borders* 
She  becomes  a  poor,  torpid,  shrunken,  shrivelled,  distracted 
thing.  And  the  cause  of  it,  is  the  blight  and  mildew  of  Jeho- 
vah's displeasure,  on  account  of  a  neglected  and  unfaithful 
stewardship.  Dishonoring  her  high  comiiiission,  she  is  dishon- 
ored by  her  Head.  Not  active  abroad,  she  suffers  at  home.  And 
so  it  has  happened,  that  sending  forth  a  shamefully  inadequate 
supply  of  ministers  abroad,  she  makes  a  shamefully  inadequate 
provision  for  the  great  majority  of  her  ministers  at  home. 
Requiring  a  far  greater  number  of  ministers,  proportionably, 
than  did  the  Levitical  Church,  she  makes,  absolutely,  far  less 
provision  for  the  few  she  has,  than  it  did.  Dr.  Chalmers  well 
observes:  "There  might  important  lessons  be  drawn  from  the 
largeness  of  the  proportion  which  God  here  commanded,  (Ex. 
xiii.  1-7,)  both  of  the  people  and  the  animals,  for  his  own  special 
use  and  service ;  or  for  being  set  apart  in  some  way  or  other  to 
himself.  The  first-born  bear  a  ratio  to  the  whole,  approaching 
to  the  tithe  which  he  also  claimed  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  or 
even  to  the  seventh,  which  he  specified  as  his  own  share  of  our 
time — not  a  large  proportion,  certainly,  when  measured  by  his 
own  absolute  rights — for  he  is  Lord  of  all,  both  of  ourselves, 
and  of  all  that  belongs  to  us — but  large,  when  measured  by  the 
natural  inclination  of  man  to  consecrate  what  he  has  unto  God, 
Look  at  the  encroachments  ever  making  on  the  Sabbath,  so  as 
to  abridge  the  really  consecrated  time ;  or  at  the  miserable 
allowance  which  either  the  voluntary,  or  even  the  national, 
system  would  make  for  the  support  of  religion,  so  as  to  abridge 
the  consecrated  wealth ;  or  at  the  wholly  inadequate  number 
set  apart  and  maintained  for  ecclesiastical  services,  so  as  very 
greatly  to  abridge  the  consecrated  persons."  "Chalmers's  Daily 
Scripture  Readings." 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  John  M.  Mason  are  worthy  of  all  con- 
sideration: "The  primitive  churches  never  permitted  themselves 
to  suffer  for  want  of  laborers.     Their  spiritual  advancement  was- 
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in  their  eyes  infinitely  more  valuable  than  all  the  pelf  which  the 
maintenance  of  their  ministers  required.  Look  over  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  be  astonished  at  the  abundance  of  help  which 
'the  churches  then  enjoyed.  Our  economical  plan  is  to  make  the 
pastor  do  the  work  which  was  anciently  done  by  three  or  four, 
and  the  very  natural  consequence  follows,  the  work  is  badly 
done,  or  the  workman  is  sacrificed.  The  conclusion  is  almost 
self-evident :  if  congregations  will  stint  themselves  in  workmen, 
they  must  have  their  work  spoiled;  and  if  the  work  be  done  at 
at  all,  they  must  kill  the  mind  or  body  of  the  workman  ;  and 
sometimes  both.  Let  them  not  deceive  themselves.  If  they 
impose  hardships  which  God  never  commanded,  they  must  expect 
to  go  without  his  blessing." 

6.  Others  besides  Ministers  provided  for.  But  this  obtains  in 
the  New  Testament  Church,  as  well  as  in  the  Old.  Elders  that 
rule  well,  are  to  be  "counted  worthy  of  double  honor,"  or  a 
double  portion,  or  maintenance.  The  obligation  to  provide  for 
faithful  elders  and  faithful  deacons  was  recognised  by  the  primi- 
tive and  by  the  Reformed  Churches;  but  "the  poverty  of  the 
Church  being  such,  there  is  no  maintenance  or  benefice  annexed 
to  these  offices,"  was  the  plea,  as  Pardovan's  Collections  state, 
why  the  obligation  was  not  met.  The  right,  however,  of  these 
•oflScers  to  such  maintenance,  was  unquestioned.  Calvin,  in  his 
comment  on  1  Tim.  v.  17,  says:  "We  may  learn  from  this,  that 
there  were  at  that  time  two  kinds  of  elders ;  for  all  were  not 
•ordained  to  teach.  The  words  plainly  mean  that  there  were 
some  who  'ruled  well'  and  honorably,  but  who  did  not  hold 
the  office  of  teachers.  .  .  .  But,  in  order  to  show  that  he  does 
not  recommend  masks,  he  adds,  *who  rule  well;'  that  is,  who 
faithfully  and  laboriously  discharge  their  office.  For,  granting 
that  a  person  should  a  hundred  times  obtain  a  place,  and  though 
he  should  boast  of  his  title;  yet,  if  he  do  not  also  perform  his 
duty,  he  ivill  have  no  right  to  deiJiand  that  he  shall  be  supported 
at  the  expense  of  the  Church.''  The  Church  of  Scotland,  in  her 
First  Book  of  Discipline,  recognised  the  obligation  and  fulfilled 
it:  "As  for  the  church-rents  in  general,  we  desire  that  order  be 
admitted  and  maintained  amongst  us,  that  may  stand  with  the 
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sincerity  of  God's  Word,  and  practice  of  the  purity  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  To  wit.,  that,  as  was  before  spoken,  the 
whole  rent  and  patrimony  of  the  Church,  excepting  the  small 
patronages  before  mentioned,  may  be  divided  into  four  portions; 
one  thereof  to  be  assigned  to  the  pastor  for  his  entertainment 
and  hospitality  ;  another  to  the  elders^  deacons,  and  other  officers 
of  the  Church,  such  as  clerks  of  assemblies,  takers  up  of  the 
psalms,  beadles,  and  keepers  of  the  church,  so  far  as  is  neces- 
sary; joining  therewith  also  the  doctors  of  schools,  to  help  the 
ancient  foundations  where  need  requires;  the  third  portion  to  be 
bestowed  upon  the  poor  members  of  the  faithful,  and  on  hospi- 
tals; the  fourth  for  reparation  of  the  churches,  and  other  extra- 
ordinary charges  as  are  profitable  for  the  Church,  and  also  for 
the  common  weal,  if  need  require."  Chap.  XII.,  §12.  In  like 
manner,  the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  the  Church  of  Hoi- 
land,  and  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation,  generally  acknowl- 
edge the  right  of  elders  and  deacons  to  proper  maintenance. 
Dr.  King  of  Scotland  gives  the  following  just  view  of  the  pas- 
sage in  Timothy:  "Faithful  elders  are  so  far  identified,  as  they 
all  rule  well;  and  so  far  they  difier  as  only  some  labor  in  the 
Word  and  doctrine.  The  Apostle  claims  a  suflficient  pecuniary 
acknowledgment  for  elders  who  rule  well.  But  let  it  be  observed 
that  he  does  not  claim  it  for  all  of  them  equally.  He  requires 
it  especially  for  them  who  labor  in  the  Word  and  doctrine.  If 
any  simply  ruled  well,  they  were  to  get  liberal  remuneration ; 
but  if  any,  in  addition  to  ruling  well,  also  labored  in  the  Word 
and  doctrine,  they  were  to  receive  a  specially  ample  salary, 
since  they  devoted  themselves  more  entirely  to  the  Church — 
spending  and  being  spent  for  its  sake."  Did  the  same  spirit  ani- 
mate the  Church  now,  which  characterised  the  primitive 
Churches — whose  "spiritual  advancement  was  in  their  eyes  infi- 
nitely more  valuable  than  all  the  pelf  which  the  maintenance  of 
their  officers  required" — what  marvellous  progress  would  she  not 
make,  in  seeking  first  the  prosperity  of  that  kingdom,  on  whose 
welfare  depends  the  welfare  of  the  world  I  But  that  spirit  of 
covetousness  which  leads  her  to  defraud  the  teaching  elder  of  his 
due,  leads  her  to  defraud  also  the  ruling  elder  and  the  deacon  of 
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their  due.  The  consequence  is,  she  is  cursed  with  a  cheap  elder- 
ship: (as  well  as,  to  a  great  extent,  with  a  cheap  niinistry,)  men, 
for  the  most  part  without  training,  without  qualification,  igno- 
rant of  the  nature,  the  constitution,  and  the  administration  of 
that  kingdom  in  which  they  are  rulers !  raised  to  the  elevated 
office,  and  bearing  the  honored  title  of  "pastors,"  "presbyters," 
and  "bishop"  !  for  such  are  the  ruling  elders  of  the  Scriptures. 
How  many  look  upon  their  office  as  a  mere  human  appointment, 
whose  duties  they  may  discharge  only  as  inclination  prompts  or 
leisure  permits  !  How  general  is  the  notion,  that  by  serving  the 
communion-table,  (a  duty  which  does  not  belong  to  them,)  by 
attending  upon  the  meetings  of  session,  and  occasionally  on 
other  ecclesiastical  bodies,  they  have  exhausted  the  duties  of 
their  office  !  How  large  a  number  are  found  treating  as  a  sine- 
cure, and  exposing  to  the  contempt  of  the  Church  and  the 
world,  the  highest  office  on  earth,  to  which  they  have  been 
called,  if  called  at  all,  by  the  Holy  Ghost !  And  for  which 
aggravated  guilt,  both  they  and  the  entire  Church  are  responsi- 
ble to  God.  Of  those  who  are  concerned  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  "rights,"  how  few  are  there  who  understand  the  just  metes 
and  bounds  thereof;  whilst  the  majority  of  such,  in  their  igno- 
rance and  conceit,  assume  it  to  be  their  vocation  to  take  over- 
sight of  the  minister,  instead  of  the  flock,  and  are  as  willing  to 
discharge  the  duty  of  the  Presbytery  in  this  respect,  as  they  are 
to  neglect  their  own.  But  sticklers  for  rights  must  also  be- 
equally  sticklers  for  duties.  For  it  is  idle  for  any  to  dream, 
that  their  rights  will  be  respected  whilst  their  duties  are  tram- 
pled under  foot.  Faithful  elders  are  incalculable  blessings  to 
the  Church.  The  diligent  discharge  of  their  duties  will  do  more- 
than  aught  beside  to  recommend  the  symmetry,  the  beauty  and 
the  power  of  the  Presbyterianism  of  the  Scriptures.  The  gra- 
titude of  the  Church  will  be  forever  due  to  those  who  open,  and 
widen,  and  deepen  the  channels  for  those  streams  of  living  water 
which  gladden  the  city  of  God.  Angels  contemplete  their 
radiant  career  with  admiration;  and  Jesus,  from  his  illustrious 
throne,  looks  down  upon  tl^m  with  delight;  and  when  the  chief 
Shepherd  shall  appear,  he  will  confer  upon  them  a  crown  of  life» 
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"But  if  the  Church  is  worthy  to  receive  these  ascension-gifts  of 
her  divine  Head,  she  will  show  her  appreciation  of  the  same,  by 
joyfully  according  to  them  that  "double  honor"  which  the 
Scriptures  require. 

We  have  now  shown  that  in  no  respect  was  the  Levitical 
priesthood  superior  to  the  Christian  ministry,  and  entitled  to  a 
larger  measure  of  support,  whether  as  to  work,  qualifications, 
dignity,  expenses,  number,  and  other?  besides  ministers  provided 
for.  But  it  may  be  said,  that  the  ancient  regulation  would  be 
unsuitable  now,  because  of  preferable  methods  of  support.  What 
are  these?  Voluntary  offerings?  Or  pew-rents,  or  tax  upon 
worshippers  ?  As  to  the  first  they  have  proved  a  failure — and 
proved  to  be  such  by  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  past. 
Pacts,  indisputable  facts,  have  settled  that  point — and  their 
name  is  legion.  How  many  Christians  contribute,  what  every 
Jew  did,  more  than  one-third  of  their  income  ?  To  what  dis- 
reputable expedients  do  "Christian"  men  and  women  resort — 
fairs,  tableaux,  even  lotteries — to  build  a  house  of  God,  or  to 
eke  out  a  miserable  pittance  to  a  half-starved  minister  of  God, 
called  a  "salary!"  The  victims  of  voluntaryism  are  num- 
bered by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands — a  Babel  monument, 
"whose  top  would  reach  unto  heaven."  As  to  the  second 
method,  the  pew-rent  system,  it  is  not  only  unauthorised  by,  but 
inconsistent  with,  the  principles  of  the  gospel.  That.gospel  was 
especially  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  "Hearken,  my 
beloved  brethren,  hath  not  God  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world, 
rich  in  faith  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  which  he  hath  promised  to 
them  that  love  him  ?"  But  the  pew-rent  system  leads  to  the 
disparagement  of  that  very  class  who  are  the  special  objects  of 
the  divine  regard.  iFor  "if  there  come  into  your  assembly  a 
man  with  a  gold  ring,  in  goodly  apparel,  and  there  come  in  also 
a  poor  man  in  vile  raiment,"  it  leads  to  its  being  said  to  him 
"that  weareththe  gay  clothing,  sit  thou  here  in  a  good  place; 
and  to  the  poor,  stand  thou  there,  or  sit  here  under  my  foot- 
"Stool."  This  syfitem  has  interposed  an  unholy  barrier  to  the  ordi- 
nances of  religion,  by  banishing  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
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of  the  poor  from  the  house  of  God;  and  thereby  preventing 
the  permanent,  the  crowning  demonstration  of  the  divine  origin 
of  Christianity  from  being  given:  ^^  To  the  poor  the  gospel  u 
preached.''  It  is  one  chief  cause  of  the  enormous  spiritual  des- 
titution which  exists  throughout  the  land,  and  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  evils  which  prevail  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. This  sj^stem  is  also  inconsistent  with  the  honor  of  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church.  As  it  has  been  well  remarked: 
"When  church-funds  are  raised  by  pew-rents,  which  are  like 
licenses  to  worship  and  to  hear  the  gospel;  or  are  raised  by  col- 
lections which  rise  and  fall  in  amount  in  proportion  to  the  elo- 
quence of  popular  preachers;  or  are  raised  by  subscriptions 
which  are  not  unfrequently  extorted  from  unwilling  contribu- 
tors, by  the  energy  and  personal  influence  of  zealous  collectors, 
the  Lord's  dignity  in  the  matter  is  compromised,  his  honor  is 
wounded  by  the  mistakes  of  his  friends." 

It  cannot,  then,  be  shown,  that  the  ancient  regulation  of  the 
tithe  has  been  superseded  by  preferable  methods  of  sustentation 
now;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  no  comparison,  but  contrast 
only,  between  these  devices  of  man,  and  the  institution  of  God. 
As  there  is  no  evidence,  then,  that  tithes  were  ever  intended  ta 
cease — as  all  the  presumptions  are  in  favor  of  their  continuance — 
it  is  just  to  conclude  that  they  were  designed  to  be  of  perpetual 
and  universal  obligation.     Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  spirit  of  Bishop- 
Butler,  justly  observes:  "To  constitute  a  moral  obligation,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  we  should  have  a  positive  command.     Proba- 
ble evidence  is  binding  as  well  as  demonstrative;  nay,  it  consti- 
tutes the  greatest  portion  of  the  subject-matter  of  duty;  and  so 
a  dim  view  of  religious  truth  entails  an  obligation  to  follow  it,  as 
real  and  valid  as   that  which  results  from  a  clear  and  full  com- 
prehension— as  real  and  valid,  although  it  be  true  that  different 
degrees  of  guilt  are  incurred  by  the  disregard  of  the  one  or  the 
other."     Dr.  Owen's   forcible  words  deserve  to  be  considered : 
"To  oppose  that  order  of  things  God  has  established  by  his  pro 
vidence,  agreeably  to  his  AVord  seems  to  be  a  fighting  against 
God  and  his  Anointed.     The  payment  of  tithes:  1,  Before  the 
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law;  with  2,  The  like  usage  among  all  nations  living  according- 
to  the  light  of  nature;  3,  Their  establishment  under  the  law;- 
4,  The  express  relation  in  gospel  appointment  unto  that  estab- 
lishment (1  Cor.  ix.  13,  14,)  do  make  that  kind  of  payment  so 
far  pleadable,  that  no  man  without  being  able  to  satisfy  that 
plea,  can,  with  any  pretence  of  a  good  conscience,  consent  to- 
their  taking  away." 

The  perpetuity  and  universality  of  the  obligation  of  the  tithe, 
as  due  to  God — to  Christ,  the  Priest,  after  the  order  of  Melchi- 
zedek — has  already  been  demonstrated  from  the  patriarchal 
economy,  as  explained  by  the  inspired  Apostle.  Under  the- 
Mosaic  economy,  Christ  bestowed  the  tithe,  and  much  more  than 
the  tithe,  upon  the  Levitical  Church  and  ministry.  The  Leviti- 
cal  economy,  of  itself,  furnishes  a  strong  probability,  as  we  have- 
shown,  that  the  tithe,  and  much  more  than  the  tithe,  should  be 
paid  to  the  Christian  Church  and  ministry.  Nay,  that  the^ 
claims  of  the  latter  far  transcend  its  own.  Such  also  is  the 
decision  of  the  Master  himself:  "Think  not  that  I  am  come  to- 
destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets :  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but 
to  fulfil.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you.  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass, 
one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law  till  all  be- 
fulfilled.  Whosover  therefore  shall  break  of  these  least  com- 
mandments, and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  but  whosoever  shall  do  and  teach 
them,  the  same  shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
For  I  say  unto  you.  That  except  your  righteousness  SHALL 
EXCEED  the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  i/e- 
shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.^^  The  Chris- 
tianity of  the  New  Testament,  instead  of  relaxing  or  diminish- 
ing the  claims  of  the  Christianity  of  the  Old  Testament,  enlarges- 
and  strengthens  the  same.  And  is  it  not  equitable,  that  obli- 
gation keep  pace  with  privilege  ?  Shall  the  New  Testament  far 
surpass  the  OIJ,  in  every  thing — save  in  the  important  grace  of 
giving?  Are  Christ's  kings  and  priests  to  sit  upon  their  own 
thrones,  and  present  their  oiferings  to  themselves — converting- 
Christian  liberty  into  carnal  license?  Is  there  to  be  no  progres- 
sive conformity   to   God?     Shall  not  every  succeeding  dispen- 
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saticn  of  Christianity  be  marked  by  increased  nearness  to  God, 
and  the  sentiment  of  every  Christian  be: 

''Still,  all  my  song  shall  be, 
Nearer  my  Grod  to  thee,  nearer  to  thee  ;" 

until  the  dispensation  of  glory  finds  all  perfectly  united  to  him, 
and  God  is  all  and  in  all  ?  What !  can  a  Christian  complain — 
can  a  man  complain — that  the  best  and  the  most  of  his  sub- 
stance should  be  given  to  God?  Is  it  allowable  among  men,  for 
servants  and  stewards  to  give  to  the  master  the  less,  and  keep 
the  greater?  And  is  it  unreasonable,  that  man  should  give  to 
that  great  Being,  for  whom  he  was  made,  and  in  whom  he  lives, 
and  by  whom  he  was  redeemed,  the  greater  portion,  and  receive 
from  him  the  lesser?  Hear  the  law  of  the  new  dispensation: 
"A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you.  That  ye  love  one 
another;  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one  another." 
(Not  that  the  loving  one  another,  was  the  new  command- 
ment, for  that  was  as  old  as  the  race  itself;  but  the  loving 
one  another  "as  I  have  loved  you" — love  manifesting  itself  in 
the  form  of  sacrifice^  leading  them  to  lay  down  their  lives  for 
others;  making  Christ's  love  the  model  and  standard  of  their 
own.  Formerly,  they  were  to  "love  their  neighbor  as  them- 
selves;" now,  they  are  to  "esteem  others  better  than  them- 
selves.") "For  ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chriat, 
that  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor,  that 
ye  through  his  poverty  might  be  rich."  "Hereby  perceive  we 
the  love  of  God,  that  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us:  and  we  ought 
to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren.  But  whoso  hath  this 
world's  good,  and  seeth  his  brother  have  need,  and  shutteth  up 
his  bowels  of  compassion  from  him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of 
God  in  him?"  "Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give."  "If  we 
have  sown  unto  you  spiritual  things,  is  it  a  great  thing  if  we 
shall  reap  your  carnal  things?"  "I  beseech  you,  therefore, 
brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a 
living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  your  reason- 
able service."  "For  the  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us;  because 
we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead ;  and  that 
he  died  for  all,  that  they  which  live  should  not  henceforth  live 
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'unto  themselves,  but  unto  Him  which  died  for  them,  and  rose 
again."  "None  of  us  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  to 
himself.  For  whether  we  live,  we  live  unto  the  Lord;  and 
whether  we  die,  we  die  unto  the  Lord:  whether  we  live  there- 
fore, or  die,  we  are  the  Lord's.''  ^^Ye  are  not  your  own;  for 
ye  are  bought  with  a  price:  therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body 
and  in  your  spirit,  which  are  God's." 

Do  these  Scriptures  permit  a  Christian  to  give  less — not  less 
than  the  tenth,  simply,  but  less  th^n  what  the  Jew  gave,  the 
third  of  his  income?  The  presumption  being,  as  already  shown, 
against  them,  the  burden  of  proof  rests  on  those  who  deny  the 
obligations  of  the  Christian  to  be  as  extensive  as  those  of  the 
Jew.  It  has  been  attempted  to  parry  the  force  of  the  argument 
by  the  vain  pleas :  That  Christ  himself,  when  on  earth,  never 
received  tithes:  and  that  he  directed  the  Twelve  that  they 
should  carry  neither  gold  nor  silver,  but  to  depend  on  being  pro- 
vided with  meat  and  drink,  from  house  to  house,  (Matt,  x., 
Luke  X.,)  by  those  whose  hearts  were  opened  by  their  ministry; 
and  that  this  was  the  law  laid  down  for  his  disciples  for  all  time. 
As  to  the  first  plea,  it  is  evident  that  Christ,  as  a  Jew,  could  not 
be  a  priest,  to  receive  tithes,  for  he  was  not  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  " 
to  whom  alone  tithes  belonged ;  being  given  by  Christ  himself  as 
the  Head  of  their  theocracy.  As  to  the  second  plea,  it  is  equally 
evident,  that  the  Twelve  were  sent  forth,  as  Jews,  to  their 
brethren  the  Jews,  to  announce  the  new  dispensation  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  They  had,  as  yet,  no  recognised  official 
position;  not  until  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  being  endued 
with  power  from  on  high,  they  stood  forth  as  the  Apostles  of 
Christ  to  witness  unto  him.  In  the  meantime,  it  was  by  a  special 
interposition  of  his  providence  that  he  effected  their  support. 
But  in  the  evening  before  he  was  betrayed,  Jesus  said,  referring 
to  these  former  instructions:  "But  now,  he  that  hath  a  purse, 
let  him  take  it,  and  likewise  .his  scrip;"  showing  that  it  was  not 
intended  by  the  former  charge  to  debar  his  ministers  from  their 
appointed  maintenance.  The  trivial  objection  we  will  dismiss, 
with  the  answer  of  Calvin:    "We  must  not  think   therein  a 
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standing  law  prescribed  to  all  ministers,  while  the  Lord  is  com- 
manding the  first  preachers  of  his  doctrine  what  they  were  to  do^ 
for  a  while;  w^iich  piece  of  ignorance  hath  so  far  deceived  many,, 
that  they  would  reduce  all  ministers  without  distinction  to  this- 
rule." 

So  far  was   Christ  from  giving  any  deliverance  repealing  the- 
ancient  law  established  by   himself,  that  we  find   him,  whilst 
reproving  the  Pharisees  for  omitting  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law,  judgment,  mercy  and  faith,  commending  the  scrupulous- 
ness with  which  they  paid  their  tithes:  ''''these  ye  ought  not  to 
leave  undone.''     And  more  than  this,  he  enjoined  upon  his  dis- 
ciples, that  their  righteousness  should  exceed  the  righteousness  of 
Scribes  and  Pharisees.     But  if  Christians  consecrate   only  a^ 
tenth  of  their  income  to  God,  so  far  from  exceeding,  they  fall' 
far  short  of  the  righteousness  of  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  gave 
annually  more  than  a  third  of  their  income  to  God.     Again:  It 
has  been  supposed  from  the  fact  that   a  community  of  goods- 
obtained  in   the  infant   Church  in   Jerusalem,   and   from  the 
absence  of  any  mention  of  the- tithe,  that  this  ordinance  was  no- 
longer  observed.     But  it  is  not  said  that  Jews  who  had  become 
Christians  ceased  to  attend  to  this  duty,  and  no  one  may  impute 
it  to  them.     If  they  brought  in  their  incomes  for  a  time,  it  must 
have  been  after  separating  the  Lord's  tenth   at  least,  for  Jewish 
Christians  could   not  lawfully  give  that  to  the  Apostles.     It 
belonged  by  God's  gift  to  the  Levites  as  long  as  the  temple  was 
permitted  to  remain,  and  their  services  were  required,  accord- 
ingly, there.     The  Apostle,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  says:: 
'*Levi  also  who  receiveth  tithes" — the  present  tense; — showing; 
that  up  to  this  time,  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  had  not  taken  place,  (which, 
did  not  indeed  occur  for  six  years  afterwards.)     Only  by  a> 
special  revelation  could  tithes  have  been  transferred  from  the 
Levitical  priesthood  to  the  Christian  ministry — which  was  sub- 
sequently given.  (1  Cor.  ix.  9-14.)     In  the  meantime,  in  the 
interval  during  which  the  Church  was  gliding  from  the  old  dis- 
pensation into  the  new,  the  Apostles  offered  no  unnecessary  vio- 
lence to  the  prejudices  of  Christian  Jews,  where  no  sacrifice  of" 
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Christian  truth  or  principle  was  involved,  but  patiently  instruct- 
ed the  disciples  respecting  the  transition  of  the  Church  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  and  glorious  economy,  as 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  evinces;  continuing  however  to  fre- 
quent the  temple,  until,  it  having  fully  served  its  purpose,  the 
time  came  for  its  complete  and  permanent  removal  by  provi- 
dence.    Further:  There  is   no   mention    of  having   all  things 
common,  except  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  for  a  time  only,  for  soon 
all  were  scattered  thence.     This  was  done  by  Jews  only,  who, 
on  embracing  the  gospel,  w^ere  informed  that  the  destruction  of 
their  city  and  nation  was  at  hand.     And  therefore  they  sold- 
their  estates  beforehand,  and  put  them  to  this  use,  so  far  at 
least  as  there  was  need;  which  was  also  necessary  to  be  done- 
both  for  the  support  of  the  gospel  in  Judea,  and  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  it  among  the  Gentiles.     But  this  was  not  designed  as 
a  precedent,  or  an  example  for  after  times,  nor  was  it  ever  pro- 
posed as  such  to  the  churches  by  the  Apostles.     The  collections- 
subsequently  made  among  the  brethren  in  different  places  for  the- 
suifering  saints  in  Jerusalem,  show  that  each  man  was  retaining; 
the  use  of  his  property.     For,  every  man  was  expected  to  give 
as  God  had  prospered  him  (1  Cor.  xvi.  2);  not  each  congregation 
called  on  to  contribute  out  of  a  common  treasury.     It  is  true,.  ' 
that  in  Church  history  we  find  Justin  Martyr,  Irenseus,  and  Ter- 
tullian,  speaking  of  Christians  having  all  things  common,  but 
this  was  during  periods  of  persecution,  when  many  were  desti- 
tute, and  the  resources  of  all  were  required  to  supply  the  neces- 
sities of  each.     But,  for  what  purpose  do  any  bring  forward  the 
supposed  expansion  of  the  rule,  from  giving  a  tenth  to  the  giving, 
of  all,  as  an  objection  to  the  perpetual  obligation  of  the  law  of 
the  tithe?     Are  those  who  urge  this  objection,  sincere?     Then, 
are  they  willing  to  lay  down  at  the  feet  of  church-officers  all  ^ 
that  they  receive  ? 

Whilst  such  zeal  and  liberality  continued,  what  reason  was  • 
there  to  urge  Christians  to  give  a  tenth,  who  gave  a  great  deal' 
more?     Mr.  Selden  himself  confesses  this:  "So  liberal  in  the  • 
beginning  of  Christianity  was  tlie  devotion  of  believers,  thati 
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their  bounty  to  the  evangelical  priesthood  far  exceeded  what  the 
tenth  could  have  been."  It  had  been  little  to  the  purpose, 
indeed,  to  have  had  tithes  of  annual  increase  paid,  while  that 
most  bountiful  devotion  of  good  Christians  continued  in  frequent 
offerings,  both  of  lands  and  goods,  to  such  large  value."  And 
this,  too,  after  paying  to  the  Levitical  ministry  their  due. 
JSTeander  observes :  "The  first  Christian  community  constituted 
one  family,  and  the  force  of  the  newly-awakened  feeling  of 
Christian  brotherhood,  the  feeling  of  a  common  grace  of  sal- 
vation so  powerfully  outweighed  all  other  personal  and  ordinary 
feelings,  that  it  brought  every  other  consideration  in  subjection 
to  this  new  and  important  relation."  The  observations  of  Baum- 
garten  are  worthy  of  consideration:  "The  common  participation 
in  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  within  the  circle  of  the  faithful,  must 
have  created  a  feeling  of  family  in  the  highest  sense,  would,  and 
necessarily  did,  cause  not  only  human  selfishness,  but  even  the 
divinely  ordained  principle  of  property  to  yield  to  a  true  and 
actual  community  of  possession.  A  condition  of  want  was 
within  this  circle  an  inequality  not  to  be  borne,  and,  naturally, 
least  of  all  by  those  who  had  tangible  possessions,  such  as 
houses  and  lands.  "With  these,  under  the  influence  of  the  feel- 
ing of  common  brotherhood,  it  became,  as  it  were,  an  inner 
necessity  to  remove  such  a  striking  and  off*en8ive  inequality,  by 
relieving  those  who  were  in  want.  Not  for  a  moment,  that 
thereby  the  external  disparity  was  externally  and  mechanically 
got  rid  of — but  on  every  occasion,  it  is  said;  "they  parted  to  all 
according  as  every  man  had  need."  One  would  have  thought 
that  these  words  did  intimate  clearly  enough  the  degree  to  which 
this  external  equalisation  has  been  carried  ;  but  Baur  and  Zeller 
absolutely  persist  that  what  is  meant  is,  that  in  the  community 
at  Jerusalem  all  rights  of  property  were,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  abolished.  He,  however,  who  asserts  that  'oco/,  must 
be  understood  as  implying  that  even  every  father  of  a  family, 
who  possessed  a  house  or  a  field  for  the  necessary  maintenance  of 
his  family,  is  to  be  included  among  these  kt//topec,  and  who  thus 
designedly  fortifies  himself  against  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
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from  other  passages  of  the  same  author  which  explains  the  word 
bcoL — the  object  of  such  a  person  cannot  be  to  furnish  a  commen- 
tary, but  rather  to  produce  a  mystification." 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  New  Testament  law  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  gospel  ministry,  as  contained  in  1  Cor.  ix.  13,  14: 
"Do  ye  not  know  that  they  who  minister  about  holy  things,  live 
of  the  things  of  the  temple?  and  they  which  wait  at  the  altar 
are  partakers  with  the  altar  ?  Even  so  hath  the  Lord  ordained 
that  they  who  preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel."  The 
altar  had  a.  large  revenue.  Tithes  and  other  offerings  belonged 
to  it.  And  the  priests  did  partake  with  it,  did  live  of  it,  as 
matter  of  right.  Else  there  had  been  no  certain,  settled  main- 
tenance. But  there  are  no  priests  now,  under  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Hence  the  propriety  of  the  necessity  of  a  New  Testa- 
ment statute  for  ministers  of  the  gospel.  And  here  we 
have  the  ordinance.  The  Lord  hath  ordained.  What  ?  That 
they  who  preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel.  ('Ek  tou 
ehayythov.  '"E/c,"  /rowi,  out  of  out  of  the  gospeVs  treasury.)  How? 
Uven  so — ovtu,  in  the  same  way:  "Ad  hunc  modum."  Scapula. 
"Hoc  modo,  ad  hunc  modum,  hac  ratione."  Schleusner.  "In 
the  same  or  like  manner."  Parkhurst.  In  the  same  way  as 
priests  lived  of  the  altar.* 

What  revenue  then  has  the  gospel  ?  A  revenue  similar  to 
that  of  the  temple.  Else,  it  is  not  "even  so,"  as  the  Apostle 
makes  the  comparison.  But  the  revenue  of  the  temple  consisted, 
in  the  first  place,  of  tithes  and  other  offerings,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  of  free-will  offerings.     Now,  if  the  gospel  has  none  but 


*"Ot)rw  Kal  6  Kvptog  ditra^e  rolq  to  evayyeA'iov  KarayyeT^TiOvaiv,  ek  tov 
EvayyeMov  l,7/v.  Those  who  so  interpret  these  words  as  if  Evayy£?uov,  in  the 
last  place,  were  taken  in  no  other  sense  than  it  was  in  the  first,  namely, 
to  note  the  function  or  calling  of  ministers,  (as  if  the  sense  were  no  other 
but  that  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  whose  calling  it  is  to  preach  the 
gospel,  should  get  their  living  by  their  calling  of  preaching  the  gospel,) 
make  St.  Paul  the  author  of  a  lame  and  inconsequent  similitude,  whose 
apodosis  answers  not  to  his  protasis.  For  what  an  Ot)-w,  what  an  "even 
so,"  or  analogy,  would  this  be  ?  The  Levites  lived  of  the  holy  portion  or 
revenue  of  the  temple,  as  their  bijjm'tov,  or  \yages ;  even  so  the  ministers 
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the  last,  how  is  it  "even  so"  as  the  temple?  If  the  gospel  has 
nothing  as  of  rights  which  it  can  claim,  how  is  it  "even  so"  as 
the  temple?  If  the  priests  of  the  temple  were  sure  of  a  tenth, 
and  much  more,  and  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  not  sure  of  a 
hundredth  or  thousandth  part,  or  of  any  part  at  all,  how  is  their 
provision  "even  so"  as  that  of  the  priests  of  the  temple? 
Did  the  Lord  "ordain"  that  every  man  should  pay  what  he 
pleased?  But  law  that  imposes  no  obligation  is  not  law. 
Then,  the  "Lord's  ordaining"  amounts  to  nothing — as  it  has 
practically  aynounted  to  nothing  in  the  case  of  hundreds  of 
half  starved,  and  starved- to- death,  ministers  of  the  gospel.  The 
Lord,  then,  ordained  tithes  to  the  altar,  and  nothing  to  the 
gospel.  What  comparison  then  botwixt  the  altar  and  the 
gospel?  The  same  as  betwixt  tithes  Sbud  nothing f  How  then 
did  the  Lord  ordain  a  maintenance  for  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  EVEX  so  as  for  the  ministers  of  the  altar?  There  is 
no  coherence,  no  comparison,  no  argument,  no  good  sense,  to 
be  made  out  of  this  passage,  unless  we  admit  that  the  Lord  has 
"ordained"  tithes  under  the  gospel  as  well  asunder  the  law. 
In  the  xVpostle's  days,  there  was  no  dispute  as  to  whether  tithes 
were  to  be  paid.  Nor  could  there  he  any,  at  any  time;  for,  to 
Christ,  the  j^riest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedeh,  tithes  were  ever 
to  he  paid,  for  he  ever  liveth  to  receive  them.  The  only  dispute 
that  could  be,  was,  To  ivhom  shall  they  he  paid  ?  To  the  priests 
of  the  temple,  so  long  as  there  was  a  temple,  and  a  service. 
But  after  that,  to  whom?  That  same  Apootle  who  so  plainly 
affirmed,  and  powerfully  demonstrated  the  abrogation  of  the 
Mosaic  economy,  as  a   typical   institute,  is  directed  by  the 


of  the  gospeljnust  live  by  their  calling  and  function.  The  priests  were 
maintained  out  of  the  share  they  had  of  tlio  oflerings  of  the  altar ;  even 
just  so  the  miaisters  of  the  gospel  must  live  by  their  function  of  preaching 
the  g<ispel.  May  not  any  one  see  that  the  apodosis  answers  not  the  pro- 
tasis? For  that  speaks  of  the  wages,  this  of  the  service  for  which  wages 
is  due.  Well,  therefore,  as  in  the  protasis  the  wages  was  compartul  with 
the  work,  so  must  it  be  in  the  apodosis  too;  and  hi  too  ehayyeXiov  '^F/v  must 
here  express  the  wages,  as  ro  EvayyE?uov  Karay-yDJiovciv  doth  the  work." 
Mede's  Works,  Book  1,  Discourse  21. 
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SPIRIT  TO  PROCLAIM  TO  ALL  AGES  AND  GENERATIONS  OF  MEN 
THE  UNIVERSAL  i*ND  PERPETUAL  ORDINANCE  OF  THE  EN- 
THRONED SAVIOUR,  THAT  WHAT  FORMERLY  BELONGED  TO  THE 
ALTAR,  NOW  AND  FOREVER  BELONGED.  TO  THE  GOSPEL;  AND- 
AS  THE  FORMER  SUPPORTED  ITS  PRIESTS  BY  TITHES  AND  OF- 
FERINGS, EVEN  SO — IN  THE  SAME  WAY — THE  LATTER  SHOULD 
SUPPORT   ITS   MINISTERS   FOREVER. 

[Tb  he  Continued.^ 
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^^  Discourses  at  the  Inauguration  of  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Van  Zandt, 
D.  i>.„  as  Professor  of  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology  in  the 
Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, New  Jersey." 

This  very  neat  pamphlet  of  fifty-six  pages,  (printed  by  the 
'Board  of  Publication  of  the  Reformed  Church,)  contains  three 
discourses:  The  first,  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Elmendorf;  the 
second,  a  "charge,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stitt;  and  the  third.  Dr. 
Van  Zandt's  inaugural,  a  capital  production,  to  which  the  other 
two  constitute  an  elegant  introduction.  We  do  not  often,  in 
these  pages,  by  any  other  means  than  a  recital  of  their  titles, 
invite  public  attention  to  mere  pamphlets^  however  interesting 
their  contents.  Any  importance  which  may  attach  to  them  is 
usually  of  an  ephemeral  character,  and  their  contents  are  com- 
monly confined  to  a  narrow  circle  of  influence.  We  venture  to 
make  an  exception  in  the  present  instance*  ^ 

This  journal  represents  a  large  class  of  thinkers  who  are  par- 
ticularly alive  to  the  current  history  of  theological  education, 
and  who  are  accustomed  to  observe  with  interest  the  movements 
in  this  direction  of  great  bodies  of  Christians.  The  "Reformed 
'Church  in  America"  has  always  been  an  object  of  regard  on  the 
part  of  Presbyterians  outside  of  its  ecclesiastical  limits;  but 
possesses  at  this  moment  features  of  special  interest  for  our  own 
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denomination.  Because  of  this  newly-awakened  interest,  we 
publish  in  this  number  of  the  Review  an  article  (prepared  at  our 
instance  by  one  of  the  most  esteemed  divines  of  that  Church) 
relating  to  its  history  and  usages — the  publication  of  which 
additionally  inclines  us,  as  a  kind  of  supplement  to  it,  to  make 
marked  mention  of  the  recent  inauguration  services  at  New 
Brunswick.  These  services  resulted  in  placing  in  the  chair  of 
thfeology,  in  the  richly-endowed  Seminary  of  our  sister  Church, 
a  man  whose  name,  we  are  free  to  say,  is  quite  as  dear  to  many 
of  our  own  people,  as  it  deservedly  is  to  the  mass  of  his  own. 
Most  of  our  readers  are  familiar,  we  presume,  with  the  charac- 
ter and  services  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  B.  Van  Zandt.  He  ha& 
long  been  distinguished  as  an-  eloquent  preacher,  an  accomplish- 
ed scholar,  and  a  devoted  Christian ;  it  gave  rise,  therefore,  to 
feelings  of  real  satisfaction  throughout  a  wide  circle  of  orthodox 
believers,  when  his  Synod,  by  his  elevation  to  the  conspicuous 
position  he  now,  in  the  ripeness  of  his  years,  occupies,  conferred 
upon  its  Seminary,  and  upon  the  cause  of  theological  education,, 
so  oignal  a  benefit.  May  all  the  parties  concerned  be  long  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  his  valuable  services  in  a  department  of  labor 
which  he  is  so  well  qualified  to  enrich ! 

Did  our  limits  allow  the  indulgence,  we  would  be  glad  to 
notice,  at  some  length,  the  peculiarities  of  Dr.  Elmendorf's 
admirable  sermon,  and  of  Dr.  Stitt's  well-considered  charge. 
But  we  must  forbear,  being  compelled  to  hasten  to  a  sketchy 
view  of  the  new  Professor's  address,  as^  from  the  ofiicial  position 
of  the  speaker,  more  immediately  affecting  the  cause  of  sound 
doctrine.  Nor  have  we  the  space  in  which  to  present  our  readers 
with  much  more  than  a  faint  outline  of  this  judicious  and 
nervous  exhibition  of  its  author's  views  touching  the  grave  mat- 
ters he  is  engaged  in  handling.  The  chosen  subject  is:  "A 
Biblical  Theology — its  Method  and  Progress."  After  a  brief 
and  felicitous  introduction,  the  discussion  is  opened  by  a  mea- 
surement of  the  field  to  be  occupied:  "To  the  department  of 
the  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology  belongs  the  scientific  state- 
ment of  received  truth,  in  its  logical  relations,  together  with  its 
defence  against  opposing  errors  and  heresies."     Having  expand- 
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ed  this  statement,  so  far  as  to  connote  its  principal  term,  "truth,"^  "' 
and  to  declare  that  the  theology  which  has  to  do  with  it,  is,  in 
its  broad  sense,  of  universal  extent,  and  carries  in  its  ^'infallible 
conclusions"  those  principles  "which  underlie  all  phenomena  and 
harmonise  all  relations,"  the  Professor  proceeds  to  treat  of 
*' investigation  in  theology,"  as  to  its  scientific  method,  that  of 
induction.  In  illustrating  the  points  which  gather  about  this 
head,  occasion  is  seized  for  referring  to  the  supposed  conflict 
between  science  and  revelation,  and  for  showing  that  true  science 
has,  and  can  never  have,  a  feud  with  inspiration:  "It  is  a  weak 
device  of  the  enemy,  to  represent  an  antagonism  in  order  to 
create  it.  And  it  is  the  part  of  unwisdom,  for  the  friends  of 
religion  either  to  fear  or  to  flout  the  discoveries  of  science.  Her 
achievements  are  written  in  imperishable  results,  and  all  who 
love  the  progress  of  the  race  will  bid  God-speed  to  her  well- 
directed  research.  But,  when  tortured  nature  shall  have 
yielded  her  last  response  to  the  interrogatories  of  science,  there 
will  yet  remain  those  problems  to  be  solved  concerning  which 
nature  is  silent;  and  in  the  presence  of  which  only  revelation 
can  take  up  the  fallen  clue,  and  witness  to  her  divine  origin  and 
authority,  by  guiding  the  bewildered  inquirer  through  the 
labyrinth  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  to  the  knowledge  of  a  per- 
sonal God  and  Father,  and  the  way  of  salvation  through  his 
grace.  But,  we  should  do  injustice  to  theology,  if  we  claimed 
for  its  teachings  no  higher  office  than  that  of  supplementing  the 
discoveries  of  natural  science  and  philosophy."  We  cannot 
trace  these  reflections  farther.  They  altogether  strike  a  high 
note  and  a  true.  The  inductive  method  is  now  viewed  in  the 
light  of  its  utility,  the  "ultimate  test  and  grandest  illustrations" 
of  which  are  found  "in  its  application  to  theology."  To  the 
objection  that  Christian  theology  should  be  excluded  from  the 
circle  of  the  sciences,  on  the  ground  that  "its  materials  are  not 
gathered  by  observation  and  experiment,  but  are  given  immedi- 
ately by  revelation,"  a  fine  answer  is  made,  at  the  .close  of 
which  occur  the  following  sentences: 

"Thus  we  arrive  at  the  true  idea  of  a  Biblical  theology.     It 
is  not  a  system  of  dogmas,   arbitrarily  assumed,  or  implicitly 
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received,  and  for  the  defence  of  which  texts  are  to  be  gathered 
and  marshalled,  and  strained  and  twisted,  until  the  tortured 
record  yields  up  a  meaning  that  can  be  made  to  square  with  the 
doctrine.  The  cardinal  principle  of  the  Reformation,  which 
afterwards  wrought  also  the  emancipation  of  philosophy,  was 
the  rejection  of  human  authority  and  the  right  and  responsi- 
bility of  private  judgment.  In  the  sense  originally  intended  by 
the  phrase,  'The  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  is  the  religion  of 
Protestants.'  But,  in  their  investigations  of  truth,  Protestants 
do  not  start  even  with  the  assumption  that  the  Bible  is  true. 
The  theologian  is  not  bound  to  assume  anything,  except  those 
fundamental  laws  of  the  human  mind  which  must  be  admitted 
before  reasoning  can  begin  or  discovery  is  possible." 

• 

After  settling  the  imaginary  quarrel"  as  between  science  and 
theology,  and  arriving  at  the  true  idea  of  both,  our  Professor 
discusses  the  important  distinction  betwixt  "the  use  of  reason 
as  an  interpreter  of  Scripture,  and  its  perversion  when  it  is 
made  the  arbiter  of  truth."  This  whole  line  of  thought  which, 
in  its  wide  course,  has  indicated  both  the  materials  and  the 
method  of  theological  inquiry,  terminates  in  inferring  "the 
nature  and  elements  of  ^r?/(3  j^ro^re&s  in  theological  science." 
We  will  quote  here  more  at  largo: 

"A  'progressive  theology'  is  one  of  those  popular  phrases 
which,  by  a  constant  iteration,  with  divers  and  discordant  mean- 
ings, or  v,'ith  no  meaning  at  all,  rapidly  degenerates  into  cant. 
From  its  frequent  abuse,  as  a  convenient  cover  for  all  sorts  of 
theological  absurdities,  this  phrase  has  come  to  be  regarded  with 
suspicion  by  conservative  thinkers.  And  yet,  in  its  true  sense, 
it  is  an  apt  expression  of  a  desirable  and  necessary  movement. 
The  history  of  theology  is  the  history  of  progress,  nor  can  it  be 
supposed  that  the  whole  field  of  inquiry  has  already  been 
explored,  and  every  question  been  subjected  to  so  exhausting  a 
scrutiny  as  to  leave  no  ground  for  its  revision — no  possibility  of 
a  modification  of  results  with  a,  nearer  approximation  to  truth. 
If  there  is  danger  that  speculation  will  become  erratic,  and  a 
craving  after  novelties  become  chronic  and  destructive,  there 
may  be  danger  on  the  other  hand,  that  conservatism  will  become 
stagnation,  and  authority  usurp  again  the  -place  of  intelligent 
research  and  responsible  judgment.  With  improved  apparatus, 
consequent  upon  the  advance  of  those  sciences  nearly  related  to 
interpretation,    the  sacred  text   becomes  daily  more  luminous. 
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Portions  of  it,  long  neglected,  assume  gfr  new  importance  from  a 
clearer  insight  of  their  meaning  and  connections,  and  a  broader 
comprehension  of  the  grand  scope  and  miraculous  unity  of  the 
whole.  As  the  relations  of  truth  are  better  understood,  its  doc- 
trines arrange  themselves  in  logical  order,  and  out  of  the  seem- 
ing chaos  of  disjointed  dogmas  grows  up  a  coherent  system, 
symmetrical  and  complete.  For  what  has  already  been  attained 
in  this  direction  we  owe  more  than  can  be  expressed  to  the'pious 
labors  and  eminent  learning  of  the  past.  And  it  is  the  height 
of  empiricism  to  ignore  its  results,  or  contemptuously  discard  its 
established  conclusions.  There  is  a  manifest  divine  providence 
which  has  guided  the  Church  through  all  the  great  epochs  of  her 
theological  development.  And  that  same  God  who  gave  the 
written  Word,  in  successive  accretions  to  the  canon,  as  his  pur- 
poses were  unfolded  in  the  history  of  redemption,  until  he  had 
closed  the  Bortk  and  sealed  it  with  his  anathema,  in  like  manner 
has  led  oa  the  bride  of  heaven  to  the  understanding  of  her 
charter,  as  the  exigencies  of  her  condition  demanded  the  sup- 
port and  consolation  of  its  truths.  And  in  like  manner  he  will 
lead  her  still,  with  ever-increasing  apprehension  of  its  signifi- 
cance and  value,  until  the  light  of  the  written  Word  shall  give 
place  to  the  light  of  his  presence,  who  Mn  the  beginning  was 
the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.' 
"Thus  there  is  a  development  of  doctrine,  a  *  progressive  the- 
ology,' but  it  is  wide  as  the  poles  from,  that  modern  theory,  which 
is  the  convenient  invention  and  favorite  refuge  of  errorists.  It 
is3  one  thing  for  the  Church,  under  the  discipline  of  divine  Pro- 
vidence, and  urged  by  her  own  needs,  to  be  brought  to  a  more 
earnest  and  thorough  research  into  the  meaning  of  Scripture, 
and  into  a  deeper  insight  and  more  exact  definition  of  its  doc- 
trines; and  it  is  another  and  very  different  thing,  under  pretext 
of  'development,'  to  project  these  doctrines  on  to  conclusions 
outside  of  the  record,  overlaying  the  truth  with  human  addi- 
tions, and  making  it  void  with  doubtful  speculations.  We  can- 
not abandon  the  fundamental  principle  that  the  Scriptures  con- 
tain all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  are  always 
the  ultimate  and  infallible  standard,  without  casting  ourselves 
adrift  upon  a  shoreless  sea,  to  be  driven  by  every  wind  of  doc- 
trine, through  the  rayless  gloom  of  never-ending  uncertainty. 
All  truth  is  in  the  Bible;  but  is  there  like  treasures  hid  in  a  field, 
and  that  field  is  so  vast,  and  those  treasures  so  abundant,  that 
the  research  of  all  ages,  so  far  from  exhausting,  will  only 
develop  new  stores  of  wealth  as  new  exigencies  arise.  Thus 
there  is,  and   ever  must  be,  ^progress'  in  theology.     But  it  is 
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not  by  the  accretions  of  new  truth  which  the  mind  is  able  to 
evolve  from  the  germs  of  revelation,  but  by  that  clearer  appre- 
hension of  the  relations,  significance,  and  power  of  truth  already 
given,  by  which  the  Church,  under  the  guidance  of  the  provi- 
dence and  Spirit  of  God,  comes  ever  to  a  deeper  consciousness 
of  the  exhaustless  treasure  she  possesses  in  the  written  Word/' 

Having  defined  the  limitations  that  justify  the  notion  of  a 
progressive  theology,  Dr.  Van  Zandt  proceeds,  with  great  judg- 
ment, to  place  on  the  ground  of  these  very  limitations,  "the 
high  estimation  and  continued  use  of  creeds  and  confessions, 
those  symbols  and  systems  of  doctrine  in  which  the  Church  from 
the  earliest  days  has  sought  to  express  and  embody  her  faith." 
We  had  intended  to  reprint  his  excellent  observations  on  this 
point,  but  are  forced  to  omit  them. 

It  will  now  appear  that  a  striking  and  commendable  peculi- 
arity of  this  able  address  is,  that  it  deals  with  the  principles  of 
theological  science  as  it  bears  upon  modern  error.  The  fact  is 
hereby  evinced,  that  Dr.  Van  Zandt  is  equal  to  the  demands  of 
his  important  chair,  in  its  connection  with  those  present  and  like 
issues  with  reference  to  which  the  out-coming  preachers  of  the 
Word  ought  to  be  thoroughly  informed. 


"  The  Neio  Testament  Quotations^  Collated  with  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  Original  Hehreiv  and  the  Ver- 
sion of  the  LXX. ;  and  with  the  other  Writings,  Apocrgphal, 
Tahnudic,  and  Classical,  cited  or  alleged  so  to  be.  With 
Notes,  and  a  complete  Index.  By  Henry  Gougii.  London : 
Walton  &  Maberly,  Upper  Gower  Street,  and  Joy  Lane,  Pat- 
ernoster How.  1855."  300  pp.  8vo.  With  38  additional 
pp.  in  Notes  and  Index. 

We  had  long  dreamed  of  some  such  volume,  and  can  now 
speak  from  experience  of  its  value.  It  is  an  inexpressible  con- 
venience in  studying  the  book  of  Romans.  You  first  look  up 
the  passage  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  index,  and  are  there 
referred  to  the  page  of  Mr.  Gough's  book,  which  presents  in  one 
view,  in  the  left  hand  column,  the  unpointed  Hebrew  text  in 
large  beautiful  letters,  like  those  of  the  Bagsters,  and  beneath 
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the  Hebrew,  in  the  same  column,  the  authorised  English  Y^er- 
sion;  and,  in  the  right  hand  column,  the  text  of  the  LXX., 
with  an  English  version  of  the  same  placed  below  it.     Where 
the  citation  is  alleged  to  be  from  an  Apocryphal  or  Eabbinical 
writing,  the  Apocryphal  or  Rabbinical  writing  takes  the  place 
usually  occupied  by  the  Hebrew  in  the  left  hand  column.     Two, 
three,  or  more  distinct  passages  of  the  New  Testament  are  given 
in  this  way  on  a  single  page,   with  large  type,  margins,  and 
interspaces;  the  section  containing  one  passage  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament with  its  parallels  being  separated  from  the  preceding  and 
succeeding  sections  by  a  black  line  running  horizontally  across 
the  page.     At  the  foot   of  each   section   there   are  somewhat 
copious,  and  very  learned,  and  often  useful  notes  on  the  various 
readings  of  the*  different  writings  presented,  as  well  as  on  certain 
other  points  of  Interest  connected  with  the  text  history,  or  inter- 
pretation of  the  passage  cited,  or  of  the  Greek  citation,  or  of 
the  Greek  or  English  translation.     The  book  is  a  treat  to  the 
eyes,  and  is  easily  handled.  ' 


"  The  Southern  States  since  the  War.  By  Robert  Somers. 
WithMap.  London  and  New  York :  Macmillan&  Co.  1871." 
284  pp,     8vo. 

This  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  book-shelves.  Mr. 
Somers  is  a  highly  intelligent  Englishman,  who  gives  in  these 
pages  the  fruit  of  a  twelvemonth  of  travel  through  the  Southern 
States.  It  is  gratifying  to  receive  so  able  and  complete  a  con- 
firmation of  the  statements  we  are  wont  to  make  ourselves,  from 
the  mouth  of  an  unprejudiced  foreigner.  The  purpose  of  the 
volume  is  to  give  as  the  result  of  a  "not  too  hurried  tour  of  the 
Southern  States,"  an  account  of  their  condition  under  the  new 
social  and  political  system.  This  task  is  accomplished  in  thirty- 
nine  interesting  chapters.  Mr.  Somers  is  a  practical  observer 
and  economist,  rather  than  a  picturesque  tourist;  although  there 
are  now  and  then  lively  episodes  and  fine  descriptive  touches  in 
his  book.  The  style  is,  generally  speaking,  plain  and  sober, 
rather  than  sprightly,  or  specially  engaging;  but  it,  is  exact  and 
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effective,  and  often  precisely  suited  to  the  object  had  in  view. 
The  tone  throughout  is  moderate,  at  times  almost  indifferent ; 
and  nothing  is  seen  couleur  de  rose,  with  the  single  exception  of 
certain  phases  of  landscape ;  but  the  judgments  expressed  aro 
in  nearly  every  instance  favorable  to  us.  There  is  a  good  de- 
scription of  the  Potomac  scenery  near  Washington,  of  Mt. 
Yernon,  of  the  woods  of  Virginia,  and  of  Richmond.  Other 
tourists  have  far  exceeded  Mr.  Somers  in  their  laudations  of  the 
city  of  the  James,  of  which  he  must  have  had  but  a  glimpse. 
He  speaks  however  of  stately  streets^  a  pleasant  west  end,  etc., 
and  extols  the  Tredegar  and  other  works.  Mr.  Somers  was 
much  taken  with  the  quality  of  the  stock  at  the  State  Fair.  One 
of  the  few  highly-colored  pictures,  is  that  of  the  pines  of  North 
Carolina  blazing  in  the  dazzling  golden  splendor  of  an  autumnal 
sunrise.  Several  admirable  chapters  are  devoted  to  Charleston 
and  South  Carolina.  Here  is  a  specimen:  "Charleston,  like 
Boston — for  a  good  comparison  there  is  nothing  like  the  anti- 
podes— has  an  English  look  about  it.  The  old  city  has  not 
fallen  into  the  parallelogram  formation  as  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  in  general.  The  inhabitants  still  cast  many  a  fond  look 
towards  the  old  country,  and  contrast  the  present  misrule  with 
the  time  when  the  laws  of  England  were  the  laws  of  South 
Carolina."  There  is  in  this  book  a  true  account  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  There  is  also  an  honest  picture  of  the  condition  of  the 
negroes.  After  giving  a  picture  of  the  state  of  things  in  South 
Carolina,  the  writer  adds  these  weighty  words:  "I  allude  at  thia 
length  to  political  affjiirs  in  South  Carolina,  because  it  is  very 
obvious  that  a  system  of  government  resting  almost  wholly  on 
the  votes  of  the  negroes  is  not  a  desirable  state  of  affairs,  as 
regards  either  the  State  itself  or  the  general  interests  of  the 
Union.  It  destroys  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  stability  of 
the  administration,  prevents  the  investment  of  money,  and  ren- 
ders impossible  that  hearty  cooperation  of  the  public  authorities 
with  the  substantial  people  of  the  State,  which  is  so  essential  ta 
the  interests  of  all  classes  of  the  community."  Yet  Mr.  Somer& 
speaks  hopefully  of  the  future,  and  we  really  believe  with  good 
reason.     Out  of  all  this  evil,  a  merciful  Plrovidence,  we  trust,,  will 
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educe  good.  Material  interests  are  evidently  and  largely  pros- 
perous in  many  portions  of  the  South,  and  (as  we  can  assert 
from  personal  knowledge)  of  oppressed  and  misgoverned  South 
Carolina.  More  corn  and  cotton  is  produced,  more  horses, 
mules,  and  oxen,  owned  and  worked,  and  more  money  handled 
by  farmers,  merchants,  and  lawyers,  etc.,  than  at  any  time  since 
the  war.  We  have  been  credibly  informed  that  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  are  on  deposit  by  our  farmers  in  the  savings 
banks  in  this  city.  We  have  a  fertile  soil  and  a  healthful  and 
pleasant  climate.  The  negro  is  neither  an  angel,  nor  a  devil, 
but  a  man.  A  simple,  docile,  affectionate  race,  there  always 
were,  generally  speaking,  the  most  kindly  relations  between  them 
and  the  white  race,  and  there  will  be  again,  through  the  blessed 
influences  of  the  gospel,  as  soon  as  the  rule  of  thieves  can  be 
brought  to  its  termination.  We  want  only  a  few  thousands  of 
white  immigrants  from  the  North  and  from  Europe,  honest  and 
industrious  citizens,  to  give  to  intelligence  and  character  its 
proper  influence  in  the  direction  of  our  State  affairs,  and  then 
South  Carolina  will  be  herself  again — herself,  but  purified  by 
the  fires  of  the  furnace  she  has  been  passing  through.  So  much 
for  this  little  State,  for  whom  this  friendly  foreigner  has  kind 
words  to  speak. 

Several  good  chapters  are  also  devoted  to  the  State  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Somers  was  pleased  with  Augusta  and  Savannah,  and  sets 
the  Broadway  of  Augusta  before  that  of  its  New  York  name- 
sake. *' The  town,"  he  says,  "has  a  *  Broadway,' before  which 
the  imperial  street  of  New  York  must,  all  circumstances  consid- 
ered, hide  its  diminished  head."  He  was  also  pleased  with 
Macon,  especially  its  trade  and  capabilities;  but  he  goes  into 
raptures  (English  raptures)  over  Columbia,  S.  C,  the  town  which 
Gen.  Sherman  burnt  after  it  had  been  surrendered  to  him. 

The  subject  of  cotton  is  a  principal  one  in  the  regards  of  this 
shrewd  advocate  of  English  immigration,  and  there  is  no  end  to 
what  he  has  to  say  of  the  planting,  picking,  ginning,  traffic, 
manufacture,  and  of  the  cotton  interest  generally.  He  also 
seems  to  be  something  of  an  authority  in  relation  to  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  considered  in  themselves  and  in  their  pecuyii- 
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ary  aspects,  as   well   as  in  the  large,  scientific,  and   politico- 
economic  view  of  these  matters. 

Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  geographical  and  geological 
features  of  the  country  everywhere.  The  gold  and  copper  veins 
of  upper  Georgia  come  in  for  a  share  of  notice.  Much,  and 
what  is  coDQmonly  favorable,  mention  is  made  of  the  Southern 
railway  system  and  railway  interest.  He  complains  however  of 
the  obstruction  at  Atlanta.  The  out-look  for  this  town  he 
thinks  good.  The  Granite  Mountain  near  Atlanta  is  carefully 
and  geologically  described  as  one  of  the  striking  curiosities  of 
the  State.  The  hammer  of  the  scientific  explorer  also  falls  upon 
the  crags  of  Lookout  Mountain,  and  the  whole  regions  round 
about  and  including  Chattanooga  is  made  the  subject  of  an 
interesting  chapter.  Mr.  Somers  was  much  charmed  with  por- 
tions of  the  rural  landscape  in  Tennessee,  and  here  indulges  in 
some  romantic  word-painting.  He  did  not  penetrate  into  the 
incomparable  blue-grass  country  of  Kentucky,  going  only  so  far 
as  Louisville,  and  then  dashing  off"  to  Cincinnati,  whence  he 
returned  to  Washington.  In  the  meanwhile,  though,  he  had 
seen  a  great  deal  of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana,  of  which  he  gives  his  readers  forcible  and  graphic 
descriptions.  The  account  Mr.  Somers  sets  down  of  New  Orleans, 
and  the  Father  of  Waters,  is  perhaps  the  most  lively  and  read- 
able part  of  the  book.  Every  opportunity  was  constantly  sought 
and  enjoyed  of  obtaining  his  information,  if  not  at  the  fountain- 
head,  yet  at  the  best  sources  available.  Several  "carpet-bag" 
governors  are  photographed,  and  leniently,  but  in  some  instances 
not  very  favorably,  dealt  with.  Mr.  Somers  "heard  Mr.  Jefferson 
Davis  speak  at  the  State  Fair  near  Richmond,  and  confirms  the 
other  reports  of  his  nervous  eloquence.  He  also  speaks  of  Mr. 
Davis's  extraordinary  popularity  among  the  blacks.  The  Senate 
at  Eichmond  reminded  him  a  little  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  and 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  Mr.  Speaker  Hauger,  each  comes 
in  for  a  certain  amount  of  delicate  praise.  We  regard  the  work 
now  under  review  as  perhaps  the  very  best  work  of  any  recent 
foreigner  on  the  Southern  States. 
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ARTICLE    I. 

AN    EXAMINATION    OF     CERTAIN    RECENT 
ASSAULTS    ON   PHYSICAL    SCIENCE. 

Theological  Education.  A  Memoir  for  the  consideration  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  1866,  in  Memphis.  Central  Preshyte- 
rian,  Oct.  3,  10,  17,  24,  and  31,  1866. 

Memorial  from  the  Rev.  Robert  L.  Dahney^  D.  D.^  on  Theological 
Education.  Presented  to  the  General  Assembly  at  Mobile, 
May  21st,  1869. 

Syllabus  and  Notes  of  the  Course  of  Systematic  and  Polemic 
Theology  taught  in  Union  Theological  Seminary y  Virginia. 
By  R.  L.  Dabney,  D.  D.  Published  by  the  Students.  Rich- 
mond: Shepperson  &  Graves,  Printers.     1871. 

A.  Caution  against  Anti- Christian  Science.  A  Sermon  on  Colos- 
sians  ii.  8.  Preached  in  the  Synod  of  Virginia,  October  20, 
1871,  by  Robert  L.  Dabney,  D.  D.  This  sermon  is  printed 
by  request  of  Lieutenaj:it-Governor  John  L.  Marye,  Major  T. 
J.  Kirkpatrick,  George  D.  Gray,  J.  N.  Gordon,  F.  Johnson, 
and  others,  elders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Itichmond : 
James  E.  Goode,  Printer.     1871. 

The  "Memoir"  on  Theological  Education  published  in  the 
Central  Presbyterian  as  intended  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Memphis  General  Assembly,  was  not  brought  to  the  notice  of 
that  body;  but  in  a  somewhat  modified  form  was  presented  as  a 
*' Memorial"  to  the  General  Assembly  which  met  at  Mobile  in 
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1869.  It  was  respectfully  received  by  the  Assembly,  but  was  not 
read.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Theological* 
Seminaries,  it  was  referred  to  the  Faculties  and  Directors  of  the- 
Columbia  and  Union  Theological  Seminaries,  with  the  request 
that  they  report  the  results  of  their  deliberations  to  the  Assem- 
bly of  1870.  The  Columbia  Faculty  prepared  and  submitted 
a  report;  but  nothing  was  ever  brought  before  the  Assembly  on 
the  subject,  until  at  last,  in  1872,  a  committee  to  which  it  had 
been  intrusted  was  at  its  own  request  discharged.  The  titles  of 
the  other  two  publications  named  sufficiently  indicate  their  gen- 
^eral  nature. 

In  these  Memorials,  Lectures,  and  Sermon,  their  author,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Dabney,  Professor  of  Theology  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  has  been  keeping  up  for  a  number  of  years  an  unre- 
mitting warfare  against  Physical  Science.  In  the  weekly  journal,, 
in  a  memorial  presented  to  our  highest  ecclesiastical  court,  in 
lectures  to  those  who  are  to  be  ministers  in  our  Church,  in  the 
stately  volume  now  published  which  contains  the  substance  of 
these  lectures,  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  large  and  influ- 
ential Synod  of  Virginia,  a  sermon  which  at  the  request  of 
leading  gentlemen  in  that  Synod  has  been  sent  forth  in  printed 
form  to  thousands  who  did  not  hear  it  delivered  with  the  living 
voice — in  all  these  and  in  other  ways  he  has  been  sounding  forth 
the  alarm,  calling  upon  the  Church,  as  far  as  his  voice  and  pen 
can  reach,  to  rise  in  arms  against  Physical  Science  as  the  mor- 
tal enemy  of  all  the  Christian  holds  dear,  and  to  take  no  rest 
until  this  infidel  and  atheistic  foe  has  been  utterly  destroyed.. 
With  the  exception  of  a  notice  of  the  sermon  published  in  the 
Central  Presbi/terian,  not  a  word  hasj)een  publicly  uttered  in 
opposition  to  his  views  during  all  these  years ;  and  therefore  it 
would  not  be  strange  if  they  should  come  to  be  regarded  by 
multitudes  as  the  doctrines  of  our  Church  and  of  Christianity 
universally,  seeing  they  are  proclaimed  with  such  persistent 
earnestnesp,  by  one  occupying  so  high  an  official  position  in  the- 
Church,  and  almost  without  being  called  in  question.  Looking 
upon  Physical  Science,  as  Dr.  Dabney  does,  as  "vain,  deceitful 
philosophy,"  by  which  "incautious  souls  are  in  danger  of  being 
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despoiled  of  their  redemption,"  he  deserves  commendation  for 
his  zeal  in  seizing  every  opportunity  and  every  channel  of  access 
to  the  minds  of  men  to  warn  them  of  their  danger,  and  thus  to 
endeavor  to  save  them  from  being  despoiled  of  eternal  life  by 
Physical  Science.  Whether  this  commendation  should  be  con- 
fined to  his.  zeal,  and  whether  it  may  not  be  a  zeal  without 
knowledge,  can  better  be  determined  after  a  careful  examinatiork 
of  his  teachings. 

Believing  that  Dr.  Dabney's  views  respecting  Physical  Science, 
as  set  forth  in  these  writings,  are  not  only  not  true,  but  also  dan- 
gerous, because  certain  to  lead  to  the  rejection  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  so  far  as  he  is  here  regarded  as  their  true  interpreter, 
the  writer  feels  impelled  to  utter  his  dissent,  and  to  attempt  to 
show  that  true  Christianity  does  not  allow  us  to  accept  such 
championship.  To  one  who  believes  firmly  in  every  word  of 
the  Bible  as  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  the  writer  does  with 
all  his  heart,  its  truth  is  too  precious  to  allow  him  to  be 
indifferent  to  a  professed  defence  of  this  truth  which  is  based 
upon  principles  which  must  inevitably  lead  to  its  rejection.  It 
is  with  the  sincerest  reluctance  that  an  examination  of  these 
principles  is  now  entered  on,  seeing  the  result  must  be  to  prove 
them  wholly  erroneous  and  fraught  with  peril  to  all  who  adopt 
them  and  logically  follow  them  to  their  necessary  results.  It 
would  be  vastly  more  gratifying  to  cooperate  with  Dr.  Dabney  in 
defending  the  truth  against  assaults  from  without;  but  external 
assaults  against  our  impregnable  citadel  are  harmless  in  com- 
parison with  these  efforts  on  the  part  of  those  within,  which,  if 
it  were  possible  for  them  to  be  successful,  would  undermine  it» 
walls  and  tear  up  its  foundations,  reducing  the  fair  and  hitherfo 
unshaken  structure  to  a  mass  of  shapeless  ruins.  Hence  there 
seems  to  be  no  course  left  but  for  the  truth's  sake  to  show  the 
unsoundness  of  Dr.  Dabney's  opinions,  however  much  the  writer 
would  prefer  to  stand  by  his  side  making  common  cause  with 
him  against  error  wherever  found. 

Dr.  Dabney's  attacks  on  Physical  Science  in  the  different 
publications  named,  are  not  made  in  the  same  order;  hence  ia 
the  present  examination  of  their  real  strength,  they  will  be  taken* 
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up  without  special  reference  to  the  order  followed  in  any  one 
of  them.  / 

In  the  Sermon,  before  reaching  the  main  subject,  Dr.  Dabney 
refers  to  the  sad  consequences  of  the  fall  of  man ;  and  with  the 
intention  of  preventing  our  belief  in  Physical  Science,  insists  that 
fallen  minds  can  never  reach  results  free  from  uncertainty  and 
error,  except  in  the  '* exact  sciences  of  magnitudes."     He  says: 

"Every  Christian  should  be  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the 
human  mind,  as  well  as  heart,  has  been  impaired  by  the  fall. 
,  Men,  ^so  became  dead  in  sin,  and  wholly  defiled  in  all  the  facul- 
ties and  parts  of  soul  and  body.'  From  the  nature  of  the  case, 
the  misguided  intellect  is  unconscious  of  its  own  vice;  for  con- 
sciousness of  it  would  expel  it.  Its  nature  is  to  cause  him  who 
is  deceived  to  think  that  error  is  truth,  and  its  power  is  in 
masking  itself  under  that  honest  guise.  Why,  then,  need  we 
wonder  that  every  age  must  needs  have  its  vain  and  deceitful 
philosophy,  and  *  oppositions  of  science,  falsely  so-called?'  And 
how  can  the  Christian  expect  that  uninspired  science  will  ever  be 
purged  of  uncertainty  and  error,  by  any  organon  of  investiga- 
tion invented  by  man?  Even  if  the  organon  were  absolute,  pure 
truth,  its  application  by  fallen  minds  must  always  insure  in  the 
results  more  or  less  of  error,  except  in  those  exact  sciences  of 
magnitudes,  where  the  definiteness  of  the  predications  and  few- 
ness of  the  premises  leave  no  room  for  serious  mistake."  Ser- 
mon, p.  1. 

He  then  illustrates  these  principles  by  referring  to  the  admit- 
ted fallibility  of  Church  courts,  and  justly  extols  the  Prophet 
and  Teacher,  Christ,  as  an  infallible  guide. 

In  all  that  he  says  on  this  point,  there  is  some  truth ;  as, 
indeed,  there  is  always  some  truth  in  every  dangerous  error. 
But  before  settling  down  in  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  gain 
uninspired  knowledge,  before  yielding  to  the  agony  of  universal 
doubt  with  regard  to  everything  ^ except  mathematical  truth,  it 
becomes  us  to  inquire  whether  these  are  true  principles,  or  errors 
rendered  dangerous  to  the  unsuspecting  by  the  intermixture  of 
truth  which  they  contain. 

Perhaps  the  easiest  way  to  see  that  Dr.  Dabney  misapplies 
the  doctrine  of  the  fall  is  to  observe  that  if  we  embrace  the 
scepticism  which  he  recommends  as  to  the  results  of  the  applica- 
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tion  of  our  God-given  reason  to  the  works  of  God's  hands,  we 
must  be  equally  sceptical  as  to  God's  word.  The  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, we  assert  and  believe,  are  absolutely  true  in  every  part; 
but  are  not  the  facts  presented  to  us  in  God's  works,  which 
"uninspired"  science  investigates,  equally  true?  When  it  is 
admitted  that  the  facts  in  themselves  are  absolutely  true,  but 
that  we  are  so  liable  to  misunderstand  their  real  meaning  that 
we  cannot  trust  our  conclusions,  we  ask  wherein  we  are  differently 
situated  with  reference  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Our  minds  are 
equally  fallen  when  we  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  statements 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  when  we  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  facts 
in  nature — that  is,  in  God's  material  universe;  and  if  we  must 
regard  ourselves  as  incapable  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  if  we  must  be  sceptics  in  the  one  case,  we  must  be  in  the 
other  also.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Theology  is  as  much  a 
human  science  as  Geology  or  any  other  branch  of  Natural 
Science.  The  facts  which  form  the  basis  of  the  science  of  Theo- 
logy are  found  in  God's  word;  those  which  form  the  basis  of 
the  science  of  Geology  are  found  in  his  works;  but  the  science 
in  both  cases  is  the  work  of  the  human  mind.  The  Bible  was 
indeed  given  specifically  for  the  instruction  of  man,  while  the 
material  universe  was  not  so  directly  created  for  this  purpose; 
and  the  lessons  taught  in  the  Bible  are  of  infinitely  higher  value 
than  those  which  we  learn  from  nature;  but  still  the  science 
of  Theology  as  a  science  is  equally  human  and  uninspired  with 
the  science  of  Geology — the  facts  in  both  cases  are  divine,  the 
sciences  based  upon  them  human.  Unless,  therefore,  we  are 
ready  to  give  up  the  certainty  of  our  knowledge  of  the  great 
central  truths  of  Theology,  we  must  reject  the  suggestion 
that  we  can  never  become  certain  of  anything  in  Geology,  or 
other  branches  of  Natural  Science.  With  such  grounds  for 
thinking  that  Dr.  Dabney  misapplies  the  doctrine  of  the  fall,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  show  that  it  is  clearly  implied  in  a  large 
part  of  the  Bible's  teachings  that  we  are  capable  of  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth  by  the  use  of  our  reason. 

It  is  singular  that  Dr.  Dabney  should  have  fallen  into  this 
error,  since  he  has  so  properly  condemned  it  in  his  Lectures. 
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Speaking  of  Natural  Theology,  which  is  the  science  that  treats 
of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  same 
works  which  all  Natural  Science  investigates.  Dr.  Dabnej  says : 
*'  Some  old  divines  were  wont  to  deny  that  there  was  any  science 
of  Natural  Theology,  and  to  say  that  without  revelation  man 

would  not  naturally  learn  its  first  truth These  divines 

seem  to  fear,  lest,  by  granting  a  Natural  Theology,  they  should 
grant  too  much  to  natural  reason ;  a  fear  ungrounded  and  extreme. 
They  are  in  danger  of  a  worse  consequence:  reducing  man's 
capacity  for  receiving  divine  verities  so  low  that  the  rational 
sceptic  will  be  able  to  turn  upon  them,  and  say:  'Then  by  so 
inept  a  creature,  the  guarantees  of  a  true  revelation  cannot  be 
certainly  apprehended.'  ....  Some  profess  to  disbelieve  axioms, 
as  Hume  that  of  causation ;  but  this  is  far  from  proving  man 
incapable  of  a  natural  science  of  induction."  Lectures  on 
Theology,  p.  6. 

Dr.  Dabney  here  so  satisfactorily  disproves  the  doctrine  of 
his  Sermon  that  we  might  perhaps  safely  leave  this  point  with- 
out further  remark.  But  as  he  intimates  in  the  second  para- 
graph that  we  have  "infallible  guidance"  in  the  one  case  which 
we  lack  in  the  other,  this  intimation  must  be  briefly  noticed. 
The  question  will  not  be  discussed  whether  the  heathen  are 
really  "without  excuse"  for  having  failed  rightly  to  apply  capaci- 
ties which  they  do  not  possess,  or  whether  "^'the  invisible  things 
of  God  from  the  creation  of  the  world"  can  be  "clearly  seeq  " 
by  unregenerate  men  without  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
But  granting  that  our  reason  could  not  form  one  correct  judg- 
ment on  any  subject  without  divine  guidance,  would  Dr.  Dabney 
maintain  that  God  denies  this  guidance  to  his  children  when 
they  devoutly  seek  it  in  the  investigation  of  his  works?  Do 
they  become  orphans,  do  they  forfeit  their  right  to  their  Father's 
guidance,  when  they  seek  to  know  more  fully  how  the  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God,  how  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handy- 
work  ?  when  they  eagerly  listen  as  day  unto  day  uttereth  speech, 
and  strive  to  gain  a  fuller  measure  of  the  knowledge  which  night 
unto  night  showeth,  though  there  is  no  speech  nor  language,  and 
though  they  utter  no  audible  voice?     Surely  he  would  not  take 
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this  ground.  Let  us  not  fear  to  "speak  to  the  earth,"  for  "it 
shall  teach  us;"  even  "the  fishes  of  the  sea  shall  declare"  the 
truth  to  us.  If  indeed  the  "Lord  rejoices  in  his  works,"  and 
if  he  would  have  us  "sing  praise  to  him  as  long  as  we  live," 
contemplating  his  glory  as  reflected  in  them,  he  will  not  refuse 
us  his  fatherly  hand  as  we  walk  forth  seeking  to  drink  in  more 
and  more  of  the  wisdom  in  which  he  has  made  them  all,  or  to 
see  more  and  more  clearly  the  value  of  the  riches  of  which  his 
•earth  is  full. 

Thus  it  appears  that  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be 
flighted  by  the  cheerless  scepticism  which  Dr.  Dabney  incul- 
cates ;  on  the  contrary,  we  can  with  certainty  know  something, 
and  as  loving  children  we  should  labor  to  know  much,  of  the 
glorious  workmanship  of  our  heavenly  Father,  of  the  wonderful 
creation  which  he  has  brought  into  existence  through  his  Son. 

After  his  attempt  to  show  that  we  can  know  nothing  with 
certainty  except  mathematics  and  the  Christian  religion,  Dr. 
Dabney  endeavors  to  excite  hostility  against  Physical  Science 
by  showing  the  wicked  and  dangerous  character  of  something 
else  which  has   nothing   whatever  in  common  with   Physical 
Science.     He  very  correctly  describes  the  vain  and  deceitful 
philosophy  against  which  the  Apostle  Paul  warns  the  Colossians, 
•as  "a  shadowy  philosophic  theory — a  mixture  of  Oriental,  Rab- 
binical, and  Greek  mysticism,  which  peopled  heaven  with  a 
visionary  hierarchy  of  semi-divine  beings,  referred  the  Messiah 
to  their  class,  and  taught  men  to  expect  salvation  from  their 
intercession,  combined  with  Jewish  asceticisms  and  will-worship." 
He  says  further,  that  "the  Apostle  solemnly  reminded  theiji 
that  this  philosophy  was  vain  and  deceitful;  and,  moreover,  that 
the  price  of  preferring  it  to  the  Christian  system  was  the  loss  of 
the  soul."     All  that  he  says  on  this  point  is  very  true;  the  vain 
philosophy  condemned  had  no  observed  facts  for  its  basis,  and 
even  its  assumptions  were  not  connected  together  by  principles 
according  to  which  right  reason  acts;  therefore  it  should  be 
rejected  by  all  who  love  the  truth.     And  as  it  was  not  only 
not  true,  but  was  also  deadly  in  its  effects  upon  all  who  embraced 
It,  inasmuch  as  it  taught  them  to  look  for  salvation  elsewhere 
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than  to  the  only  Saviour  of  mankind,  the  warnings  against  it 
could  not  be  too  earnest. 

But  how  does  Dr.  Dabney  apply  all  this  to  the  subject  of  his 
discourse  ?  In  a  most  remarkable  way — by  nicknaming  physi- 
cal science  "vain,  deceitful  philosophy."  Although  the  false 
and  deadly  philosophy  which  is  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul  con- 
fessedly had  no  observed  facts  for  its  foundation,  while  physical 
science  is  based  exclusively  upon  facts  which  any  one  may 
verify  for  himself;  and  although  in  the  former  case  the  fantastic 
guesses  were  woven  into  a  fanciful  and  visionary  scheme  in 
defiance  of  reason,  while  physical  science  arranges  its  facts  and 
deduces  inferences  from  them  in  accordance  with  intuitive  prin- 
ciples which  are  believed  by  all^ — yet  Dr.  Dabney  warns  us 
against  physical  science  because  the  philosophy  which  was  seek- 
ing to  spoil  the  Golossians  was  vain  and  deceitful !  It  is  as  if 
one  should  prove  to  us  the  deceitful  and  deadly  character  of  tne 
Christian  religion  by  depicting  to  us  the  abominable  rites  of 
some  ancient  Pagan  religion,  or  the  absurdities  and  atrocities  of 
false  religions  which  still  enslave  myriads  of  our  race  in  the  dark 
places  in  the  earth.  It  is  even  worse ;  for  there  is  no  religion 
so  utterly  false  that  it  does  not  contain  some  truths  taught  by 
Christianity  ;  but  physical  science  has  not  one  single  point  in 
common  with  that  with  which  Dr.  Dabney  classes  it.  He  could 
not  possibly  have  made  a  greater  mistake  than  he  has  done  in 
regarding  as  similar  two  things  which  are  so  utterly  unlike. 

Dr.  Dabney  concludes  his  introduction,  which  is  devoted  i<^ 
exciting  prejudice  against  physical  science,  as  follows  : 

'  "  The  prevalent  vain,  deceitful  philosophy  of  our  day  is  not 
mystical,  but  physical  and  sensuous.  It  affects  what  it  calls 
'positivism.'  It  even  makes  the  impossible  attempt  to  give 
the  mind's  philosophy  a  sensualistie  explanation.  Its  chief 
study  is  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  material  nature  and  of  animal 
life.  It  refers  everything  to  their  power  and  dominion ;  and 
from  them  pretends  to  contradict  the  Scriptural  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  earth  and  man.  Does  it  profess  not  to  interfere 
with  the  region  of  spiritual  truth,  because  concerned  about  mat- 
ter ?  We  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  physical  science  always  has 
some  tendency  to  become  anti-theological.      This  tendency  is  to 
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be  accounted  for  by  two  facts  :  One  is,  that  man  is  a  depraved 
creature,  whose  natural  disposition  is  enmity  against  God. 
Hence  this  leaning  away  from  him,  in  many  worldly  minds,  per- 
haps semi-conscious,  which  does  '  not  like  to  retain  God  in  its 
knowledge.'  The  other  explanation  is,  that  these  physical 
sciences  continually  tend  to  exalt  naturalism — their  pride  of 
success  in  tracing  natural  causes,  tempts  them  to  refer  every- 
thing to  them,  and  thus  to  substitute  them  for  a  spiritual,  per- 
sonal God.  Again,  then,  is  it  time  for  the  watchman  on  the 
walls  of  Zion  to  utter  the  Apostle's  'beware.'  Again  are  in- 
cautious souls  in  danger  of  being  despoiled  of  their  redemption 
by  *  vain,  deceitful  philosophy.*  "     Sermon,  p.  2. 

In  this  paragraph  it  is  correctly  stated  that  the  chief  study  of 
natural  science  is  "to  ascertain  the  laws  of  material  nature  and 
animal  life."  Beyond  this  there  is  hardly  an  accurate  statement 
in  it.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  students  of  this  science  do  use 
their  senses  to  ascertain  facts  ;  they  do  not  invent  them,  or  guesa 
at  them,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see  is  Dr.  Dabney's  habit  when  h& 
is  acting  the  part  of  a  natural  philosopher.  If  it  is  meant  by 
"sensuous"  and  " sensualistic  "  that  the  senses  are  used  in  ob- 
servation, then  no  objection  can  be  made.  But  if,  as  many 
readers  would  understand  them,  these  words  are  intended  to  con- 
vey a  meaning  involving  the  condemnation  of  physical  science, 
nothing  could  be  more  inexact.  Further,  his  statement  that  it 
"makes  the  impossible  attempt  to  give  the  mind's  philosophy  a 
sensualistic  explanation,"  is  equally  without  foundation.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  students  of  physical  science  have  made  the 
attempt  here  attributed  to  them  ;  just  as  leading  Presbyterian 
theologians,  personally  known  to  Dr.  Dabney,  have  taught  that 
"every  obstacle  to  salvation,  arising  from  the  character  and 
government  of  God,  is  actually  removed,  and  was  intended  to  be 
removed,  that  thus  every  one  of  Adam's  race  might  be  saved," 
and  that  "the  Father  covenants  to  give  to  the  Son,  'as  a  reward 
for  the  travail  of  his  soul,'  a  part  of  those  for  whom  he  dies." 
But  as  this  is  not  the  doctrine  of  Presbyterians,  so  physical 
science  does  not  undertake  to  "give  the  mind's  philosophy  a 
sensualistic  explanation,"  even  though  some  scientific  men  may 
have  attempted  this  impossibility.     On  the  contrary,  the  leading 
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representatives  of  natural  science  niaintain  that  the  connexion 
between  mind  and  matter  lies  wholly  beyond  the  limits  of  that 
science  ;  that  it  does  not  now  know,  and  it  can  never  hereafter 
know,  anything  concerning  this  subject.  The  doctrine  of  scien- 
tific men  was  well  stated  last  August  by  Professor  Du  Bois- 
Reymond,  a  leading  professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  in  a 
discourse  before  the  German  Association  of  Men  of  Science  as- 
flembled  at  Leipzig.  No  one  who  knows  this  eminent  man  of 
science  will  suspect  him  of  an  inclination  to  claim  too  little  for 
Natural  Science,  or  anything  at  all  for  Revelation.  He  says  : 
"  That  it  is  utterly  impossible,  and  must  ever  remain  so,  to  un- 
derstand the  higher  intellectual  processes  from  the  movements 
of  the  brain-atoms,  supposing  these  to  have  become  known,  need 
not  be  further  shown.  Yet,  as  already  observed,  it  is  not  at  all 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  higher  forms  of  mental  activity  in  order 

to  give  greater  weight  to  our  arguments In  this  we 

have  the  measure  of  our  real  capacity,  or  rather  of  our  weakness. 
Thus  our  knowledge  of  nature  is  inclosed  between  these  two 
boundaries,  which  are  eternally  imposed  upon  it:  on  the  one  side 
by  the  inability  to  comprehend  matter  and  force,  and  on  the 
other  to  refer  mental  processes  to  material  conditions.  Within 
these  limits  the  student  of  nature  is  lord  and  master  ;  he  ana- 
lyses and  he  reconstructs,  and  no  one  knows  the  boundaries  of 
his  knowledge  and  his  power  ;  beyond  these  limits  he  goes  not 
now,  nor  can  he  ever  go."  TJeber  die  Grenzen  des  Naturer- 
kennens.  Zweite  Auflage,  pp.  27-29.  Thus  modestly  and 
truthfully  is  the  real  position  of  science  set  forth. 

It  cannot  fail  to  be  the  cause  of  amazemeAt  as  well  as  of  deep 
regret,  that  Dr.  Dabney  should  maintain  the  position  which  is 
to  be  next  noticed.  Having  taught  that  we  can  never  arrive  at 
any  certain  knowledge  of  nature,  that  physical  science  is  vain 
and  deceitful  philosophy  ready  to.  despoil  incautious  souls .  of 
their  redemption,  he  caps  the  climax  by  asserting  that  "physical 
scienpe  always  has  some  tendency  to  become  anti-theological" 
(Sermon,  p.  2) ;  that  the  "  teadencies  of  geologists  "  are  "  athe- 
istic "  (Lectures,  p.  178);  that  the  "spirit  of  these  sciences  is 
essentially  infidel  and  rationalistic ;    they  are  arrayed,  in  all 
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their  phases,  on  the  side  of  scepticism"  (Memoir  in  Central 
Presbyterian,  October  31,  1866) ;  "this  is,  therefore,"  he  says, 
^'  the  eternity  of  Naturalism- — it  is  Atheism.  And  such  is  the 
perpetual  animus  of  material  science,  especially  in  our  day" 
(Lectures,  p.  179).  If  he  had  confined  himself  to  saying  that 
"  the  tendency  of  much  of  so-called  modern  science  is  sceptical," 
{Sermon,  p.  5,)  he  might  easily  have  substantiated  this  assertion. 
But  from  the  passages  quoted,  it  is  se^n  that  he  maintains  no  such 
partial  proposition ;  he  does  not  limit  himself  to  the  assertion  that 
"  much  of  so-called  "  but  not  real  "  modern  science  is  sceptical," 
but  boldly  proclaims  that  "  the  spirit  of  these  sciences  is  essen- 
tially infidel  and  rationalistic  ;"  that  "  they  areiirrayed,  in  all 
their  'phases,  on  the  side  of  scepticism  ;"  that  '^  t\\Q\r  perpetual 
animus''  is  towards  ''^atheism.''  What  assertions  could  be  made 
more  damaging  to  belief  in  the  Scriptures  which  are  the  source  of 
theology,  and  in  the  existence  of  God  himself?  What  frightful 
•consequences  must  necessarily  flow  from  the  general  reception  of 
Dr.  Dabney's  teachings  on  this  subject !  That  a  firm  believer 
in  the  Bible  could  say  that  the  systematic  study  of  God's  works 
always  tends  to  make  us  disbelieve  his-  word,  and  even  his  ex- 
istence, would  seem  incredible  but  for  the  sad  evidence  here  pre- 
sented. In  such  an  opinion  of  God's  works  may  perhaps  be 
found  an  explanation  of  the  contemptu^mMSCorn  of  the  epithets 
which  Dr.  Dabney  employs  in  speaking  of  the  "  musty  "  and 
■**rotten"  fossils.  Sermon,  pp.  7  and  19.  Should  we  not  instead 
listen  to  the  words,  "Kemember  that  thou  magnify  his  work 
which  men  behold;"  and  see  in 'these  "  musty  "  "rotten"  fossils 
rather  the  "medals  of  creation,"  and  from  them  and  all  the 
other  wonderful  things  which  God  has  made,  reverently  and 
humbly  learn  his  glory  and  power  ? 

Surely  the  statement  of  Dr.  Dabney's  teaching  on  this  point 
carries  with  it  its  own  refutation,  so  as  to  render  further  arguments 
to  refute  it  unnecessary.  It  has  often  before  been  asserted  that 
"ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion,"  but  this  has  been  repelled 
as  a  slanderous  attack  upon  our  faith  made  by  the  unbeliever;  it 
could  not  have  been  anticipated  that  it  would  receive  such  sup- 
port from  an  enlightened  teacher  of  our  holy  and  true  religion. 
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The  "  two  facts  "  by  which  Dr.  Dabney  would  account  for 
the  supposed  evil  tendency  of  physical  science — depravity  and 
pride — are  of  universal  application  to  all  men,  whatever  their 
pursuits.  Those  who  study  natural  science,  equally  with  meta-- 
physicians,  theologians,  lawyers,  physicians,  farmers,  etc.,  are 
men  ;  and  men  unrenewed  by  the  Spirit  of  God  have  a  "  natural 
disposition  which  is  enmity  against  God."  So  "^ pride "  is 
among  the  "  evil  th(wghts  which  proceed  out  of  the  heart  of 
men."  And  since  students  of  physical  science  are  men,  what- 
ever may  be  truly  said  of  the  human  race  may  be  said  of  th«m. 
But  what  right  has  Dr.  Dabney  to  single  out  this  class  and  rep- 
resent it  as  made  up  of  sinners  above  all  other  men  ?  It  would 
be  just  as  fair  and  as  true  to  assert  the  anti-Christian  tendency 
of  a  careful  study  of  the  Bible,  of  theology,  and  of  the  evidences 
of  Christianity,  and  to  attempt  to  prove  the  assertion  by  quoting 
the  example  of  Renan,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  Theodore  Parker, 
Strauss,  Baur,  and  a  host  of  others  like  them,  as  it  is  to  assert 
the  anti-theological  and  atheistic  tendency  of  the  study  of  physi- 
cal science  because  infidel  sentiments  may  be  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  some  diligent  students  of  nature — it  would  be  no  more 
fair  or  true,  and  no  less.  It  is  very  strange  that  it  should  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  Dr.  Dabney  that  the  dangerous  tendency 
is  not  at  all  in  the  study,  but  wholly  in  the  student. 

Having  shown,  as  he  supposes,  that  physical  science  never  can- 
reach  undoubted  truth  and  that  its  study  in  various  ways  endan- 
gers the  soul's  salvation.  Dr.  Dabney  proceeds  in  his  Sermon  to 
enumerate  some  of  the  "continual  encroachments"  which  "phy- 
sicists" are  "making  upon  the  Scripture  teachings."     He  says; 

"  I  perceive  this  in  the  continual  encroachments  which  they 
make  upon  the  Scripture  teachings.  Maiiy  of  you,  my  brethren, 
can  remember  the  time  when  this  modern  impulse  did  not  seek 
to  push  us  any  farther  from  the  old  and  current  understanding 
of  the  Bible  cosmogony,  than  to  assert  the  existence  of  a  Pre- 
Adamite  earth,  with  its  own  distinct  fauna  and  floi'a,  now  all 
entombed  in  the  fossiliferous  strata  of  rocks.  *  *  * 

"But  now,  we  are  currently  required  by  Physicists  to  admit, 
that  the  six  days'  work  of  God  was  not  done  in  six  days,  but  in 
six  vast  tracts  of  time. 
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"That  the  deluge  did  not  cover  *all  the  high  hills  which  were 
4inder  the  whole  heaven,'  but  only  a  portion  of  central  Asia. 

"  That  man  has  been  living  upon  the  globe,  in  its  present  dis- 
pensation, for  more  than  twenty  thousand  years,  to  say  thfe  least, 
as  appears  by  some  fossil  remains  of  him  and  his  handiwork ;  and 
that  the  existence  of  the  species  is  not  limited  to  the  five  thousand 
nine  hundred  years  assigned  it  by  the  Mosaic  Chronology. 

"  That  the  *  nations  were  not  divided  in  the  earth  after  the 
flood  by  the. families  of  the  sons  of  Noah  ;'  and  that  God  did  not 
*  make  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the 
face  of  the  earth  ;'  but  that  anatomy  and  ethnology  show  there 
are  several  distinct  species  having  separate  origins. 

"  That  God  did  not  create  a  finished  world  of  sea  and  land,  but 
only  a  fire-mist,  or  incandescent,  rotating,  nebulous  mass,  which 
condensed  itself  into  a  world. 

"And  last,  that  man  is  a  development  from  the  lowest  type  of 
;animal  life."     Sermon,  pp.  3,  4. 

Before  examining  in  detail  the  points  embraced  in  this 
<enumeration,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  Synod  of  Virginia, 
before  which  the  Sermon  was  delivered,  must  have  contained 
many  patriarchs  of  almost  antediluvian  years,  since  their  memo- 
ries reached  back  to  the  time  when  only  one  of  the  alleged 
"encroachments"  had  been  made.  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  maintained  the  opinion  that  the  flood  had 
not  "been  over  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth;"  more  than  sixty 
years  ago  both  the  development  hypothesis  and  the  nebular  hy- 
pothesis had  their  vigorous  supporters;  and  for  ages  the  antiquity 
<if  man  has  been  believed  by  some  persons  to  be  greater  than  the 
commonly  received 'Mosaic  Chronology  would  allow.  Hence,  Dr. 
'Dabney  either  had  many  most  venerable  patriarchs  among  his 
hearers,  or  else  he  was  attributing  to  them  no  small  amount  of 
ignorance  as  to  the  extent  of  this  "modern  impulse,"  in  a  way 
which  was  not  very  flattering  to  their  intelligence. 

It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  Dr.  Dabney,  supposing  him  to 
have  some  acq-uaintance  with  physical  science,  should  have  erred 
so  signally  in  this  formal  statement  of  what  he  regards  as  the 
teachings  of  science.  He  is  right  as  to  the  first  point — geology 
does  teach,  as  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  reasonable  doubt, 
ithat  the  earth  was  in  existence  for  at  least  more  than  a  week 
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before  Adam ;  and  this  pre-Adamite  time  may  be  subdivided  into 
six,  or  sixty,  or  any  other  number  of  tracts,  without  affecting  the 
geological  truth.  But  when  it  is  divided  into  six  parts,  it  is  not 
geology  that  makes  the  division,  but  interpreters  of  the  Bible, 
who  think  (erroneously,  in  our  opinion)  that  the  narrative  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  refers  to  certain  periods  of  geologi- 
cal history.  But  science  does  not  "  require  us  to  admit  "  one 
other  proposition  here  presented.  We  do  not  say  that  certain 
scientific  men  have  not  made  the  statements  in  question ;  they 
have  done  so,  just  as  certain  Christian  theologians  have  taught 
that  bread  is  every  day  changed  into  the  real  body  of  Christ, 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  God,  that  God  will  not  punish  sinners,, 
that  the  Bible  is  not  inspired,  etc.  But  what  would  be  thought 
of  one  who  would  caution  us  against  believing  in  the  Christian 
religion,  and  who  would  enforce  the  caution  by  the  statement 
that  "  we  are  currently  required  by  Christian  theologians  to 
admit"  these  doctrines?  We  are  now  concerned  only  with  Dr. 
Dabney's  similar  statement  as  to  the  teachings  of  science — not 
even  turning  aside  to  inquire  as  to  the  amount  of  possible  truth- 
in  each  or  any  of  the  propositions. 

The  question  as  to  the  extent  of  the  deluge  is  one  of  Biblical 
interpretation,  and  does  not  belong  to  any  department  of  natural 
science.  It  is  true  that,  if  the  Bible  narrative  leaves  it  unde- 
cided, natural  science  may  be  able  to  help  us  to  determine  which 
interpretation  is  the  more  probable;  and  we  may  properly  ask  its- 
help,  just  as  we  may  ask  the  help  of  geography  in  deciding  the 
situation  of  Melita,  if  it  is  not  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  narra- 
tive of  Paul's  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  that  island. 

How  long  man  has  been  living  upon  the  globe,  science  has  not 
yet  succeeded  in  determining.  This  question  has  been  under 
discussion  amongst  scientific  men  for  a  long  time  ;  and  within 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  many  facts  have  been  observed 
which  may  aid  in  answering  it ;  but  no  conclusion  has  yet  been 
reached  which  commands  the  assent  of  the  scientific  world,  and 
which  can  therefore  be  regarded  as  taught  by  science. 

Further,  science  does  not  teach  the  plural  origin  of  the  human 
family.     It  is  true  that  many  eminent  men  of  science  do  main- 
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tain  that  there  are  several  distinct  human  species  ;  but  there  are 
many  others,  of  at  least  equal  eminence  and  authority,  who 
maintain  the  unity  of  the  human  species  on  purely  scientific- 
grounds.  Not  to  refer  to  others,  a  recent  writer,  whose  rank  as 
a  scientific  man  is  shown  by  his  position  as  President  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Science,  M.  de  Quatrefages,  has  written 
an  admirable  work  to  prove  this  unity  on  these  grounds.  (Unit^ 
de  I'Esp^ce  Humaine,  1861.)  But  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to- 
proceed  with  the  proof  that  the  plurality  of  origin  ia  not  taught 
by  science  when  Dr.  Dabney  tells  us  in  almost  the  next  para- 
graph that  science  teaches  that  not  only  all  men,  but  all  animals 
of  whatever  grade,  have  a  common  origin  ! 

That  science  does'  not  teach  the  nebular  hypothesis,  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  from  the  use  of  the  term  "hypothesis."  "Hy- 
pothesis" is  exactly  equivalent  to  "supposition ;"  and  by  speaking 
of  Herschel's  and  Laplace's  suggestions  as  to  the  possible  origin 
of  the  universe  as  a  "  supposition,"  scientific  men  have  shown 
their  great  care  to  avoid  having  these  suggestions  regarded  m 
any  other  light.  Of  course  Dr.  Dabney  knows  the  meaning  of 
this  anglicised  Greek  word  ;  and  therefore  it  is  surprising  that 
he  should  represent  "physicists  as  requiring  us  to  admit"  what 
they  are  careful  to  call  a  mere  "supposition."  He  is  fully 
aware  that  this  is  the  term  applied,  as  he  shows  by  his  own  use 
of  it  in  his  Lectures  and  Sermon.  Lectures,  p.  178,  line  33 ; 
Sermon,  p.  10,  line  25. 

Similar  remarks  would  apply  to  the  last  item  in  Dr.  Dabney's 
enumeration  of  anti-Christian  errors — the  development  hypothe- 
But   to   prove   that    "Physicists  do   not   require  us   to 
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admit"  this  supposition,  it  may  be  enough  in  this  instance  to 
quote  the  following  truthful  observations  from  Dr.  Dabney's 
Lectures  :  "  The  attempt  to  account  for  them"  (nataely,  " the  be- 
ginning of  ^/ewera")  "by  the  development  theory  (Chambers  or 
Darwin),  is  utterly  repudiated  by  even  the  better  irreligious 
philosophers  ;  for  if  there  is  anything  that  Natural  History  has 
established,  it  is  that  organic  life  is  separated  from  inorganic 
forces,  mechanical,  chemical,  electrical,  or  other,  by  inexorable 
bounds  ;  and  that  genera  may  begin  or  end,  but  never  transmute 
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themselves  into  other  genera.''     Lectures,  pp.  17,  18.     Surely 
this  is  conclusive  on  this  head. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  only  "  encroachment  which  physicists 
■make  upon  Scripture  teachings  "  is  in  their  doctrine  that  the 
•world  was  in  existence  at  least  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  before  any 
human  being.  This  they  certainly  do  teach".  We  say  ten  or 
fourteen  days,  because  it  makes  not  the  slightest  difference,  as 
regards  the  supposed  "encroachment,"  whether  the  pre- Adamite 
earth  existed  only  ten  days,  or  ten  thousand  million  myriads  of 
centuries.  The  "encroachment"  is  as  great  when  it  is  shown 
that  the  earth  existed  six  days  and  five  minutes  before  Adam,  as 
if  the  longest  time  were  admitted  that  could  enter  into  the  im- 
•agination  of  man.  Hence  is  manifest  the  irrelevancy  of  all  dis- 
cussions relating  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  pre- 
Adamite  earth  existed,  after  the  fortnight  or  the  six  days  and  five 
minutes  have  been  admitted  or  proved.  Whether  the  doctrine 
of  geology,  that  the  earth  was  in  existence  at  least  a  fortnight 
before  man,  is  an  encroachment  upon  Scripture  teaching,  or  upon 
a  old  and  "  current  [mis-]understanding  of  the  Bible,  will  not  be 
discussed  here.  The  doctrine  itself  is  very  easily  proved  ;  and 
it  is  also  very  easily  proved  that  it  is  vastly  more  reasonable  to 
believe  both  the  Bible  and  geology  to  be  true  than  to  disbelieve 
either.  While  not  disposed  usually  to  rely  upon  mere  authority 
in  scientific  matters,  and,  as  perhaps  need  hardly  be  said,  not 
inclined  ordinarily  to  accept  Dr.  Dabney  as  the  highest  geologi- 
cal authority,  yet  in  this  case  it  may  be  best  to  prove  the  geo- 
logical heresy  in  question  by  accepting  his  teachings  respecting 
it.  In  Lecture  II,  on  the  "Existence  of  God,"  he  asks,  "Can 
the  present  universe  be  the  result  of  an  infinite  series  of  organ- 
isms?" He  shows  that  "metaphysical  answers"  to  the  error 
of  those  who  would  reply  affirmatively  to  this  question  are 
"invalid;"  and  then  proceeds  to  give  "the  true  answers  to  the 
atheistic  hypothesis."  The  fifth  "true  answer"  is:  "(5.) 
Science  exalts  experience  above  hypothesis  even  more  than  testi- 
mony. Now,  the  whole  state  of  the  world  bears  the  appearance 
of  recency.  The  recent  discovery  of  new  continents,  the  great 
progress  of  new  arts  since  the  historic  era  began,  and  the  partial 
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population  of  the  earth  by  man,  all  belie  the  eternity  of  the 
human   race.    But    stronger   still,    geology   proves   the 

CREATION,   IN  TIME,    OF   RACE   AFTER    RACE    OF    ANIMALS,   iND 
THE   COMPARATIVELY  RECENT   ORIGIN   OF    MAN,   BY   HER  FOSSIL 

RECORDS."  Lectures,  p.  17.  Surely  after  reading  this  decisive 
testimony,  which  we  have  sought  to  make  duly  prominent  by 
capitals,  no  one  who  regards  Dr.  Dabney  as  a  safe  teacher  can 
hesitate  to  accept  the  only  doctrine  which  is  really  taught  by 
science  among  the  "  encroachments  "  enumerated  by  him.  But 
is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets  ?  is  Dr.  Dabney  also  among 
the  geologists  ?  So  it  would  appear.  The  difficulty  does 
remain,  it  must  be  admitted,  which  it  is  not  for  us  to  attempt 
to  remove,  of  explaining  how  he  can,  consistently  with  fairness 
and  logic,  on  page  178  of  his  Lectures  maintain  that  the  *'  ten- 
dencies of  geologists "  are  '^atheistic,"  and  on  page  17  prove  the 
existence  of  God  by  the  teachings  of  these  same  atheistic  geolo- 
gists. 

We  have  stated  that  the  hypothesis  of  Herschel  and  Laplacey 
that  the  matter  of  the  universe  once  existed  in  a  nebulous  con- 
dition, is  not  taught  by  science  as  an  established  truth,  but  is- 
still  held  only  as  an  hypothesis ;  and  perhaps  it  can  never  be 
either  completely  proved  or  disproved.     But  suppose  we  should 
believe  it  to  be  true,  how  would  this  beHef  "  encroach  upon 
Scripture  teachings  ?"     As  soon  as  the  earth  is  shown  to-  be 
older  than  Adam  by  ten  days,  and  this  is  perceived  to  be  not 
contradictory  of  Scripture  teachings,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  no 
consequence  as  regards  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  how  much 
more  than  ten  days  the  time  may  have  been.    Nor  does  it  con- 
cern us  as  students  of  God's  holy  word  liow  he  created  ther 
world — whether  he  '*  created  a  finished  world  of  sea  and  land," 
(whatever  that  may  mean,)  or  nebulous  matter  which  he  endowed 
with   properties   such   that   it   would  pass   through  succesbive- 
changes  until   it  reached  the  condition  in  which  we  now  see  it. 
Is  God  less  truly  the  Creator  of  the  magnificent  oak  which  to- 
day adorns  the  forest  because  he  did  not  by  a  word  bring  it  into- 
its  present  condition,  but  endowed  tjie  tiny  acorn  with  the  won- 
derful properties  that  caused  it  to  become  the  stately  titcMi'  whichi 
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we  behold  ?  And,  is  he  less  truly  the  Creator  of  this  oak  than 
of  the  one  that  produced  the  acorn  from  which  it  sprang  ?  And 
are  we  dishonoring  God  or  trying  to  exclude  him  from  our 
thoughts,  are  we  practical  atheists,  when  we  trace  with  admiring 
awe  the  laws  by  which  he  produces  the  development  of  the  em- 
bryo into  the  full-grown  organism  ?  If  not,  how  are  we  atheists, 
or  how  are  we  dishonoring  God,  if  we  suppose  he  may  have 
brought  the  universe  into  its  present  state  by  a  gradual  process 
instead  of  by  an  instantaneous  act  ?  If  it  be  replied  that  we 
thereby  deny  the  truth  of  his  word,  the  answer  is  :  His  word 
gives  us  no  information  on  the  subject ;  it  informs  us  that  he 
created  the  world,  but  it  does  not  tell  us  how  he  created  it. 
Until  it  is  proved  that  his  word  teaches  the  method  as  well  as  the 
fact,  there  is  no  reason  for  regarding  the  nebular  hypothesis  as 
dangerous  or  atheistic,  merely  because  one  of  those  who  first 
suggested  it  was  an  unbeliever — "the  atheistic  astronomer,  La 
Place."     Sermon,  p.  10. 

It  is  in  connexion  with  this  hypothesis  that  we  first  have  oc- 
casion to  observe  Dr.  Dabney  on  the  field  as  a  physical  philoso- 
pher, lie  certainly  exhibits  great  boldness,  and  is  ready  to 
break  a  lance  with  all  comers.  But  we  are  apprehensive  that  he 
has  proved  neither  his  lance  nor  the  joints  of  his  harness.  With  a 
single  touch  of  his  spear's  point,  he  flatters  himself  that  he  has 
unhorsed  this  hypothesis,  and  has  made  its  bloody  remains  roll 
lifeless  on  the  turf.  He  tells  us  that  "  Lord  Rosse's  telescope 
has  dissolved  the  only  shadow  of  a  probability  for  it,  in  resolving 
the  larger  nebula^.''  (Lectures,  p.  178,  and  Sermon,  p.  10.)  This 
statement  will  no  doubt  create  great  surprise,  if  not  amusement, 
in  the  minds  of  all  who  know  that  while  Lord  Rosse's  telescope 
resolved  some  nebulas,  many  others  have  been  brought  to  view 
which  show  no  sign  of  being  resolvable.  The  surprise  will  be  all 
the  greater  to  those  who  have  really  studied  the  reasons  for 
thinking  that  the  hypothesis  may  be  true  ;  and  who  therefore 
know  that,  although  nebulse  in  the  sky  may  have  first  suggested 
the  hypothesis  to  Sir  William  Herschel,  the  reasons  in  its  favor 
would  be  almost  if  not  quite  as  strong  if  every  nebula  should 
be  seen  to  consist  of  completed  stars.    And  although  the  Lectures 
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and  Sermon  are  dated  1871,  their  author  does  not  give  any  in- 
dication of  his  having  hea^'d  of  the  amazing  discoveries  of  Bun- 
sen  and  KirchhoiF  about  fifteen  years  ago,  or  of  the  applications 
of  the  spectroscope  with  which  they  have  enriched  the  world — an 
instrument  by  which  not  only  the  chemistry  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  can  to  some  extent  be  ascertained,  but  by  which  incan- 
descent gases — nebulous  matter — can  be  distinguished  from 
solids  and  liquids.  Therefore,  though  Dr.  Dabney's  demolition 
of  the  nebular  hypothesis  may  be  satisfactory  to  those  patriarchs 
who  can  remember  when  it  did  not  exist,  it  will  be  necessary  now 
to  use  other  arguments.  Ancient  weapons  are  of  no  avail  in 
modern  warfare;  and  the  mediaeval  armor  of  the  most  gallant 
knight  is  no  protection  against  a  conical  ball  projected  from  the 
chassepot  or  needle-gun. 

Closely  connected  with  Dr.  Dabney's  erroneous  statement  of 
the  teachings  of  science,  and  with  the  errors  into  which  he  is 
betrayed  by  his  want  of  acquaintance  with  physical  science,  are 
his  groundless  assertions  respecting  the  aims  and  motives  of 
students  of  science.     In  his  Lectures,  he  says  :       .  ^  .i  -      .*>', 

"  Tendencies  of  Geologists  Atheistic. — Again  ;  why 
should  the  Theistic  philosopher  desire  to  push  back  the  creative 
act  of  God  to  the  remotest  possible  age,  and  reduce  his  agency 
to  the  least  possible  minimum,  as  is  continually  done  in  these 
speculations  ?  What  is  gained  by  it  ?  Instead  of  granting  that 
God  created  a  kosmos,  a  world,  they  strive  continually  to  show 
that  he  created  only  the  rude  germs  of  a  world,  ascribing  as 
little  as  possible  to  God,  and  as  much  as  possible  to  natural  law. 
Cui  bono;  if  you  are  not  hankering  after  Atheism?"  Lec- 
tures, p.  178. 

In  his  Sermon,  he  says  : 

"  And  I  ask,  with  emphasis,  if  men  are  not  in  fact  reaching 
after  atheism ;  if  their  real  design  is  not  to  push  God  clean  out. 
of  past  eternity;  why  this  craving  to  show  his  last  intervention 
as  Creator  so  remote  ?  Why  are  they  so  eager  to  shove  God 
back  six  millions  of  years  from  their  own  time  rather  than  six 
thousand  ?  Is  it  that  *  they  do  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their 
knowledge  ?  '  It  is  not  for  me  to  make  that  charge.  But  have 
I  not  demonstrated  that  the  validity  of  their  scientific  logic,  in 
reality,  gains  nothing  by  this  regressus?''     Sermon,  pp.  16,  17. 
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Ifc  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  no  one  who  is  inquiring  as  ta 
the  truth  of  Christianity  will  regard  these  as  the  means  by  which 
that  truth  is  maintained.  The  world  must  always  suspect  the 
justness  of  a  cause  when  its  advocates  resort  to  virulent  abuse  of 
their  opponents  by  attributing  to  them  unworthy  motives.  Not 
by  such  weapons  can  our  holy  religion  be  defended.  Every 
student  of  science  who  is  worthy  of  the  name  the  world  over, 
will  reject  with  indignation  the  imputation  here  made  of  such 
designs  ;  and  no  more  fatal  stab  could  be  given  to  Christianity, 
wherever  Dr.  Dabney  is  regarded  as  its  faithful  representative. 
The  geologist  is  guilty  of  no  such  crime  against  the  sovereign 
majesty  of  truth  as  is  here  laid  to  his  charge.  He  examines  the 
materials  of  which  the  accessible  part  of  the  globe  is  composed, 
he  studies  their  arrangement,  he  investigates  the  laws  by  which 
God  brings  about  such  arrangement  of  such  materials ;  and 
then  hp  accepts  as  true  the  conclusions  to  which  he  is  in  thi&  ~ 
way  led.  He  does  not  undertake  to  determine  beforehand  what 
the  conclusion  shall  be,  and  then  ransack  nature  for  seeming 
facts  to  defend  his  opinion  ;  he  does  not  dictate  to  God  what  his 
works  shall  teach  ;  but  asking  only  what  is  true  and  indifferent 
to  all  else,  he  goes  forward  cautiously,  yet  fearlessly,  and  accepts 
as  true  whatever  the  phenomena  of  nature  combined  according 
to  the  God-given  laws  of  his  mind  may  require.  The  true 
student  of  nature  does  just  what  is  done  by  every  true  student 
of  the  Bible  who  believes,  as  he  should  do,  in  the  plenary  in- 
spiration and  consequent  truth  of  that  holy  volume.  Such  a  one  . 
does  not  go  to  the  sacred  word  for  proofs  of  his  preconceived 
opinions ;  he  seeks  cautiously,  yet  fearlessly,  to  know  what  is 
taught,  and  that  he  accepts  with  unquestioning  faith.  Just  so- 
far  as  any  other  method  is  adopted  in  either  case,  just  so  far  is- 
there  manifest  dishonesty.  That  there  are  those  who  profess  to- 
be  students  of  nature  who  are  merely  narrow-minded  partisans, 
indifferent  to  truth  and  eager  only  to  support  what  they  wish 
to  be  true,  may  well  be  believed  in  view  of  the  number  of  those 
who  profess  to  be  students  of  Scripture  who  are  of  similar  char- 
acter. But  Dr.  Dabney  does  not  limit  his  charges  to  these- 
He  is  indeed  charitable  enough  to  say  that  he  does  "  not  charge 
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infidelity  upon  all  physicists."  Sermon,  p.  5.  But  of  course 
in  his  opinion  it  is  only  by  being  illogical  that  they  can  be  be- 
lievers ;  for  he  insists  in  his  "  Memoir  "  on  "  Theological  Edu- 
otion,"  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  "  spirit  of  these  sciences  is 
essentially  infidel  and  rationalistic ;  they  are  arrayed,  in  all  their 
phases,  on  the  side  of  scepticism."  Hence,  nothing  but  the 
want  of  mental  capacity  can  preserve  one  imbued  with  their 
spirit,  as  every  true  student  of  nature  is,  from  being  an  infidel 
and  rationalist.  '  ,; 

This  charitable  admission  that  all  physicists  are  not  infidels, 
does  not  extend  to  all  who  profess  that  they  are  not ;  for  Dr. 
Dabney  tells  us  that  many  who  really  "disclaim  inspiration" 
are  base  enough  to  "  profess  a  religion  which  they  do  not  be- 
lieve." He  tells  us  not  merely  that  many  students  of  science 
are  infidels,  as  might  be  expected  if  his  assertions  respecting  its 
spirit  and  tendency  are  correct,  but  that  many  of  them  are 
hypocrites  as  well.     He  says : 

'*  We  have  the  explicit  testimony  of  an  eye-witness  in  the 
scientific  association  of  the  year  (held  at  Indianapolis),  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  members  from  the  Northern  States  openly 
or  tacitly  disclaimed  inspiration  ;  and  this,  while  many  of  them 
are  pew-holders,  elders — yea,  even  ministers — in  Christian 
ohurches.  When  asked  why  they  continued  to  profess  a  religion 
which  they  did  not  believe,  some  answered  that  the  exposure 
and  discussion  attending  a  recantation  would  be  inconvenient ; 
some,  that  it  would  be  painful  to  their  friends;  some,  that  Chws- 
tianity  was  a  good  thing  for  their  sons  and  daughters,  because 
•of  its  moral  restraints."     Sermon,  p.  6. 

Does  Dr.  Dabney  think  he  has  sufiicient  evidence  to  sustain 
•charges  so  grave  ?  Surely  his  evidence  ought  to  be  very  decisive 
before  he  permits  himself  to  say  from  the  pulpit  and  to  publish  to 
the  world  that  many  "pewholders,  elders,  even  ministers,  in  Chris- 
tian churches"  are  living  and  acting  a  lie.  If  indeed  he  has  the 
"explicit  testimony"  of  which  he  speaks,  he  ought  fearlessly  to 
-declare  what  he  knows  and  to  prove  it  to  the  world,  that  the 
mask  may  be  torn  from  the  hypocrites  whom  he  describes,  and 
that  all  true  men  may  be  on  their  guard  against  them.  But  if 
iie  has  been  betrayed  by  warmth  of  zeal  into  an  unconsidered 
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assertion,  he  surely  ■will  lose  no  time  in  retracting  it.  As  he 
states  the  evidence,  it  certainly  does  not  seem  sufficient  to  con- 
vict the  culprits  arraigned.  The  *' eye-witness,"  it  would  seem, 
must  have  inquired  of  each  of  the  members  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  which  met  at  Indian- 
apolis as  to  his  belief  in  our  religion,  and  must  have  received  as 
a  reply  from  many  of  the  ministers  of  that  religion  and  elders  m 
Christian  churches  that  they  did  not  believe  it ;  whereupon  the 
"eye-witness,"  naturally  enough  amazed,  must  have  inquired  as 
to  the  cause  of  this  hypocrisy,  and  then  the  different  causes  were 
assigned  which  Dr.  Dabney  mentions  in  his  Sermon.  Without 
this  examination  or  a  similar  one,  the  statement  could  not  be 
justified.  Now,  the  probability  that  the  *'  eye-witness"  pursued 
no  such  course,  and  that  the  hypocrites  in  question  would  not  so 
readily  proclaim  their  baseness,  is  so  strong,  that  we  may  be  par- 
doned for  failing  to  give  full  credence  to  testimony  so  indirectly 
reaching  us.  Let  it  be  hoped  for  the  sake  of  all  concerned  that 
this  charge  will  be  either  substantiated  or  speedily  withdrawn. 
From  the  importance  attached  by  Dr.  Dabney  to  the  alleged 
attempt  to  push  "  back  the  creative  act  of  God  to  the  remotest 
possible  age,"  to  "shove  God  back  six  milHons  of  years"  or 
more,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  firmness  of  our  belief  in 
God  as  Creator  varies  inversely  as  the  length  of  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  he  began  to  exercise  his  creative  power.  Other- 
wise it  is  very  difficult  to  understand  on  what  ground  he  objecta 
to  the  student  of  science  going  back  as  far  as  facts  or  even  pro- 
babilities may  lead  him.  As  regards  any  supposed  contradiction 
of  Scripture,  the  contradiction  is  as  complete  when  we  admit 
with  Dr.  Dabney  "the  comparatively  recent  origin  of  man  " 
(Lectures,  p.  17)  as  when  we  suppose  that  he  originated  the 
matter  of  the  universe  more  millions  of  years  ago  than  human 
arithmetic  can  numerate.  Therefore  it  is  hard  to  see  why  he 
lays  so  much  stress  on  this  point,  when  he  himself  teaches  the 
geological  doctrine  at  least  far  enough  to  involve  the  only  sup- 
posable  contradiction  ;  unless  indeed,  as  before  suggested,  it  is 
because  the  law  of  this  belief  is  like  the  law  of  attraction  of 
gravitation,  which  diminishes  as  distance  increases.     But  is  it 
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true  that  we  to-day  believe  less  firmly  in  a  Creator  than  we  did 
yesterday,  or  than  the  men  of  last  century,  or  the  men  of  two 
thousand  years  ago,  or  of  the  days  of  Methuselah  ?  And  if  a 
thousand  million  centuries  hence,  we  shall  be  permitted  to 
examine  some  part  of  God's  creation  now  in  existence  where 
changes  are  in  progress  which  are  leaving  indications  of  the  time 
they  occupy,  and  as  the  result  of  this  examination  we  shall  say 
that  here  is  evidence  of  the  lapse  of  some  millions  of  years,  must 
we  expect  some  future  Dr.  Dabney  to  attribute  to  us  "insape 
pride  of  mind  "  (Lectures,  p.  178,)  "rationalism,"  "infidelity," 
"atheism  "  ?  Will  the  evidence  of  creative  power  and  wisdom 
be  then  less  clear  than  it  is  now,  or  than  it  was  when  first  the 
morning  stars  sang  together  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for 
joy  ?  Hence,  apart  from  the  fact  before  stated,  that  true 
students  of  science  do  not  desire  to  "shove  God  back,"  but 
desire  simply  to  know  the  truth,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
they  are^endowed  with  at  least  sufiicient  intellect,  however  dis- 
honest, to  see  that,  if  they  wish  to  promote  atheism,  it  cannot  be 
done  by  any  amount  of  "pushing"  or  "shoving"  in  the 
manner  and  in  the  direction  attributed  to  them  by  Dr.  Dabney 
in  his  Sermon  and  his  Lectures. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  Dr.  Dabney's  use  of  the  terms 
"sensuous"  and  " sensualistic "  in  connexion  with  physical 
science  in  a  way  fitted  to  excite  groundless  prejudice  against  it 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  likely  to  be  reminded  of  "  earthly, 
sensual,  devilish,"  on  hearing  the  words,  and  who  do  not  know 
there  may  be  a  sense  assigned  to  them  which  would  convey  a  very 
diflferent  idea.  He  may  have  intended  no  injustice  in  employing 
the  terms  in  question.  But  he  has  been  more  unfortunate  in 
using  the  terms  "naturalist,"  "naturalistic,"  and  "naturalism." 
On  pages  12, 15,  and  16,  of  the  Sermon,  and  pages  176  and  177 
of  the  Lectures,  he  properly  applies  the  first  two  of  these  terms 
to  the  investigation  of  facts  and  the  drawing  of  inferences  from 
them  in  accordance  with  the  intuitive  belief  in  the  law  of 
uniformity ;  but  on  pages  18  and  19  of  the  Sermon,  and  page 
179  of  the  Lectures,  he  uses  them  all  in  a  way  which  conveys  a 
totally  different  meaning.     He  says : 
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"  The  best  antidote,  my  hearers,  for  this  naturalistic  unbelief  is 
to  remember  your  own  stake  in  the  truth  of  redemption  ;  and  the 
best  remedy  for  the  soul  infected  is  conviction  of  sin.  'Beware 
lest  any  man  despoil  you  through  a  vain,  deceitful  philosophy.* 
Of  what  will  they  despoil  you  ?  Of  a  divine  redemption  and  a 
Saviour  in  whom  dwell  the  divine  wisdom,  power,  love,  and  truth, 
in  all  their  fulness;  of  deliverance  from  sin  and  guilt;  of  immor- 
tality;  of  hope.  Let  naturalism  prove  all  that  unbelief  claims, 
and  what  have  you  ?  This  blessed  Bible,  the  only  book  which 
ever  told  perishing  man  of  an  adequate  salvation,  is  discredited ; 
Ocfd,  with  his  providence  and  grace,  is  banished  out  of  your  exist- 
■ence.  .  .  .  Naturalism  is  a  virtual  atheism ;  and  atheism  is  des- 
pair. Thus  saith  the  apostle:  they  who  are  *  without  God  in  the 
world '  are  *  without  hope.'  Eph,  ii.  VZ.  Young  man,  does 
it  seem  to  you  an  alluring  thought,  when  appetite  entices  or 
pride  inflates,  that  this  false  science  may  release  you  from  the 
stern  restraints  of  God's  revealed  law  ?  Oh,  beware,  lest  it  de- 
spoil you  thus  of  hope  and  immortality.  ... 

*'  Look  back,'  proud  Naturalist,  upon  history  ;  your  fm-m,  and 
all  other  forms  of  scepticism,  have  been  unable  to  hold  their 
ground,  even  against  the  poor  fragments  and  shreds  of  divine 
truth,  which  met  you  in  Polytheism,  in  Mohammedanism,  in 
Popery.  Man,  however  blinded,  will  believe  in  his  spiritual 
•destiny,  in  spite  of  you.  Let  proud  Naturalism  advance,  then, 
and  seek  its  vain  weapons  groping  amidst  pre-Adamite  strata 
and  rotten  fossils.  The  humble  heralds  of  our  Lord  Christ  will 
lay  their  hands  upon  the  heartstrings  of  living,  immortal  man, 
and  find  there  always  the  forces  to  overwhelm  unbelief  with 
defeat."     Sermon,  pp.  18,  19. 

In  these  passages,  the  modern  meaning  of  the  term  "  natur- 
alist "  is  entirely  lost  sight  of;  and  Dr.  Dabney  could  justify 
the  amazing  assertions  and  warnings  uttered  only  by  saying  that 
the  words  as  used  some  hundreds  of  years  ago  had  the  significa- 
tion which  he  here  wishes  to  convey.  It  is  true  that  centuries 
ago  it  would  have  been  proper  to  say  that  a  "naturalist  "  was 
one  who  held  the  doctrine  of  "  naturalism  "  taught  by  Leucip- 
pus,  Democritus,  and  others,  among  the  ancients,  and  by  some 
unbelieving  philosophers  of  later  days.  That  "  naturalism  "  was 
"virtual  atheism,"  indeed  it  was  professed  atheism  ;  for  it  attri- 
buted the  phenomena  of  nature  to  a  blind  force  acting  necessa- 
rily.    But  the  ancient  "naturalist"  and  the  modern  "  natural- 
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ist "  have  nothing  in  common.  How,  then,  can  Dr.  Dabney 
justify  his  passing  from  the  modern  meaning  of  these  words  to 
the  ancient  and  obsolete  one,  without  giving  his  readers  and 
hearers  notice  that  he  had  done  so  ?  "If  he  were  to  say  that  he 
uses  them  in  the  same  sense  throughout,  and  that  he  intends  to 
ussert  that  the  "naturalist"  of  to-day  is  one  who  embraces 
the  "naturalism"  of  the  atheist,  he  would  take  a  position  to 
which  the  self-respect  of  a  modern  naturalist  would  forbid  any 
reply  to  be  made. 

Perhaps  the  whole  difficulty  on  these  points  arises  from  Dr. 
Dabney's  utter  failure  to  recognise  the  province  of  natural 
science.  That  he  is  not  aware  of  the  limits  of  this  province  is 
very  evident  from  the  following  passages  : 

"  Does  the  professor  of  natural  science  say  of  geology,  that 
because  the  fact  which  it  attempts  to  settle  by  empirical  deduc- 
tion, is  the  fact  of  a  creation,  the  work  of  an  omnipotent  agent, 
therefore  in  the  very  approach  to  this  question  the  validity  of 
such  deductions  fails,  and  all  such  speculations  are  superseded  ; 
because  this  fact  of  a  supernatural  creation,  if  it  has  occurred, 
has  transcended  all  natural  law  ?  Does  he  hence  briefly  infer, 
as  I  do,  that  such  speculations  about  the  mode  and  date  of  crea- 
tion must,  by  a  logical  necessity,  always  be  incompetent  to  nat- 
ural science,  no  matter  how  extended  ?  "  Memoir,  October  81, 
1866. 

"Because  geology  is  virtually  a  theory  of  cosmogony^  and 
cosmdgony  is  but  the  doctrine  of  creation,  which  is  one  of  the 
modes  by  which  God  reveals  himself  to  man,  and  one  of  the  prime 
articles  of  every  revealed  theology."     Lectures,  p.  175. 

It  is  a  grievous  mistake  on  Dr.  Dabney's  part  to  suppose  that 
natural  science  has  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  "  doctrine 
of  creation."  If  he  should  become  acquainted  with  geology,  he 
would  learn  that  it  is  not  a  "theory  of  cosmogony,"  either  virtually 
or  really.  The  truth  is  that  natural  science  is  neither  Christian 
nor  anti-Christian,  neither  theistic  nor  atheistic,  any  more  than 
the  multiplication  table.  When  we  can  speak  of  a  Christian 
law  of  gravitation,  or  an  infidel  law  of  definite  proportions,  or  a 
rationalistic  order  of  succession  in  the  strata  composing  the  ac- 
cessible part  of  the  earth,  then  we  shall  be  able  to  speak  of 
Christian  and  atheistic  natural  science,  and  not  until  then.    For 
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what  is  natural  science  ?     Dr.  Dabney  gives  us  a  sufficiently 
good  description  when  he  says  :     "  Its  chief  study  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  laws  of  material  nature  and  of  ^animal  life."     Sermon, 
p.  2.     (Dr.   Dabney  does  not  profess  to  be  defining  natural 
science  here,  but  is  describing  what  he  calls  "  the  prevalent  vain 
deceitful  philosophy  of  our  day  ;"  but  this  is  merely  his  not  very 
flattering  way  of  speaking  of  what  others  mean  by  natural 
science.)     Accepting  this  description,  then,  is  it  not  clear  that 
the   consideration   of  creation  is   necessarily   excluded  ?     For 
what  are   "laws  of  nature?"      Dr.   Reid  replies,    as    almost 
every  other  philosopher  would  do,  that  the  "laws  of  nature- 
are  the  rules  according  to  which  effects  are  produced."     Ac- 
cordingly, the  student  of  natural  science,  by  experiment  and 
observation,  seeks  to  learn  what  these  rules  are ;  lie  watches 
the  order  of  sequence  in  nature  ;  and  thus  he  gains  the  knowl- 
edge  he    desires — in    no   other    way  can    he   gain    it.     This 
knowledge  cannot  pass  beyond  what  may  be  observed.     And 
it  is  only  the  order  of  sequence  in  nature  that  can  be  observed. 
Hence  everything  that  lies  beyond  the  observable  order  of  se- 
quence  lies  beyond  the  province  of   natural  science.      Now,. 
how  will  natural  science  proceed  to  ascertain  either  the  fact  or 
the  mode  of  creation  ?     Can  the  order  of  sequence  in  creation 
be  observed  ?     Has  man  ever  been  able  to  see  what  the  regular 
steps  in  that  process  are  ?     If  not,  all  "speculations  about  the 
mode    of   creation  must    always    be    incompetent  to    natural 
science,"  as  Dr.  Dabney  rightly  says. 

In  like  manner,  all  speculations  as  to  the  origin  of  forces  and 
agents  operating  in  nature  are  incompetent  to  natural  science. 
It  examines  how  these  operate,  what  effects  they  produce  ;  but 
in  answer  to  the  questions.  Is  there  a  personal  spiHtual  God 
who  created  these  forces  ?  or  did  they  originate  in  blind  neces- 
sity ?  or  are  they  eternal  ?  natural  science  is  silent.  It  hum-  • 
bly  declares  that  such  questions  transcend  its  highest  powers ; 
it  shows  what  truths  it  has  gathered,  and  with  free  hand  delivers 
them  over  to  a  higher  philosophy  or  to  natural  theology  as  use- 
ful materials  with  which  to  construct  arguments  demonstrating 
the  being  and  wisdom  of  a  personal  God  ;  but  such  demonstra- 
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tions  lie  wholly  beyond  its  humbler  sphere.  And  should  any 
one,  whether  theologian  or  student  of  natural  science,  infidel  or 
Christian,  represent  his  discussions  respecting  the  existence  and 
attributes  of  God  as  belonging  in  any  way  to  natural  science,  it 
would  show  clearly  that  he  has  yet  to  begin  to  learn  what  ita 
rightful  province  is.  And  it  would  be  as  unjust  to  hold  science 
responsible  for  the  infidel  views  respecting  the  Bible  and  its- 
teachings  proclaimed  by  a  Vogt,  a  Moleschott,  a  Buchner,  a 
Tyndall,  or  a  La  Place,  as  to  hold  the  Bible  responsible  for 
the  astonishing  views  respecting  natural  science  proclaimed  by 
Dr.  Dabney. 

While  natural  science  is  itself  incapable  of  inquiring  into  the 
origin  of  the  forces  which  produce  the  phenomena  it  studies,  and 
while  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  be  either  religious  or  irreligious 
(anti-religious  rather)  any  more  than  mathematics,  or  grammar, 
or  logic,  or  farming;  yet  by  the  truths  which  it  brings  to  light,  it 
not  only  enables  natural  theology  to  illustrate  the  wisdom  and 
power  and  greatness  of  God  as  nothing  else  can,  but  also  inim- 
itably expands  the  significance  of  multitudes  of  passages  in  the 
Scriptures  where  the  meaning  is  already  clear,  and  sometimes- 
aids  in  gaining  a  clearer  insight  into  that  meaning  where  it  i* 
obscure.  To  the  most  ignorant  peasant  the  heavens  declare  the- 
glory  of  God ;  but  in  how  infinitely  higher  a  degree  to  the  as- 
tronomer, who  knows  something  of  the  real  magnitudes,  motions,, 
constitution,  and  relations  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  And  the 
earth  showeth  his  handiwork  to  the  stupidest  savage ;  but  with 
what  vastly  greater  clearness  and  impressiveness  to  the  geolo- 
gist, who  knows,  however  imperfectly,  at  least  some  parts  of  its 
wonderful  past  history.  Every  department  of  natural  science 
sets  forth  truths  which  must  fill  the  loving  heart  of  the  child  of 
God  with  new  emotions  of  admiration  and  reverence  towards  his 
Father  whose  thoughts  he  sees  expressed  in  his  works.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  the  scoffing  unbeliever  may  pervert  the  truths 
discovered  by  natural  science,  just  as  the  unbelieving  farmer 
may  pervert  the  fruits  of  his  successful  labor  by  using  them  to 
promote  every  kind  of  wickedness.  It  would  hardly  be  proper, 
however,  in  this  latter  case,  to  begin  a  series  of  sermons,  memo- 
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rials,   etc.,  cautioning  the  Church   against   anti-Christian  corn 
and  cotton. 

That  natural  science  is  neither  atheistic  nor  Christian  in 
itself,  may  be  seen  further  from  the  fact  that  the  results  reached 
are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affected  by  the  religious  views  or 
character  of  its  students.  Two  chemists,  the  one  an  atheist  and 
the  other  a  Christian,  who  study  side  by  side  in  a  laboratory 
and  examine  the  same  substances,  will  see  the  same  chemical 
changes  and  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  same  laws.  Their  re- 
ligious diiferences  will  have  no  more  effect  than  the  differences 
in  their  stature  or  the  color  of  their  hair.  So  if  they  go  to  the 
mountain's  side  as  geologists,  they  will  see  the  same  strata  in 
the  same  order  filled  with  the  same  fossils,  and  they  will  draw 
the  same  conclusions  from  what  they  see.  Perhaps  when  the 
atheist  retires  to  his  study,  and,  putting  off  the  character  of 
student  of  science,  begins  to  discuss  the  origin  of  things,  he  may 
say  that  he  believes  that  the  fossils  he  had  seen  are  the  result  of  a 
fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  and  that  the  order  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  strata  are  one  of  the  possible  combinations  brought 
about  by  blind  chance.  And  the  Christian,  in  like  manner,  when 
the  glorious  workmanship  of  God  is  no  longer  before  his  eyes,  may 
strive  to  persuade  himself  that  the  forms  which  he  had  seen  had 
never  been  parts  of  living  beings,  but  for  some  reason  unknown 
to  him  had  been  created  as  they  now  are  by  the  God  whom  he 
had  just  been  worshipping  as  the  God  whose  truth  endureth  for 
ever,  and  of  whom  he  had  exultingly  exclaimed  :  "  The  word  of 
the  Lord  is  right ;  and  all  his  works  are  done  in  truth."  But 
when  again  atheist  and  Christian  return  together  to  their  inves- 
tigations in  the  light  of  day,  the  former  is  as  far  from  uttering 
his  absurdities  respecting  the  power  of  chance  as  the  Christian 
from  repeating  the  horrible  thought  that  perhaps  the  God  of 
truth  had  created  these  fragments  of  bone,  and  shells,  and  de- 
cayed wood,  and  dead  leaves,  in  the  condition  in  which  they  are 
now  before  him.  But  we  are  not  left  to  speculation  as  the  only 
means  of  reaching  the  truth  on  this  point,  when  we  see  the 
Christian  Newton  and  the  unbeliever  La  Place  teaching  the  very 
same  astronomical  truths,  and  when  we  see  that  in  every  branch 
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of  science  the  same  results  are  reached,  whatever  the  religious 
views  of'the  investigators.  Even  among  the  hypotheses  outside 
of  the  ascertained  truth,  by  which  every  branch  of  science  is' sur- 
rounded, no  line  could  be  drawn  which  would  separate  Christians 
from  infidels,  any  more  than  one  which  would  separate  Ameri- 
cans and  Frenchmen  from  Germans  and  Englishmen. 

Dr.  Dabney's  argument,  which  is  next  to  be  noticed,  is  that  on. 
which  he  lays  most  stress  to  prove  that  there  can  be  no  certain 
conclusions  reached  respecting  the  antiquity  of  the  globe  and 
similar  questions.  It  is  this  :  "  The  admission  of  the  possibility 
of  a  creation  destroys  the  value  of  every  analogy  to  prove  the- 
date  and  mode  of  the  production.  The  creative  act  (which,  if  it 
ever  ocurred,  may  have  occurred  at  any  date,  when  once  we  get. 
back  of  historical  testimony)  has  utterly  superseded  and  cut 
across  all  such  inferences."  Lectures,  p.  177.  The  remarks 
above  made  with  reference  to  the  universal  scepticism  necessarily 
resulting  from  Dr.  Dabney's  effort  to  show  that  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly reach  the  truth  because  we  are  fallen  beings,  here  apply 
with  special  force.  If  we  adopt  his  principle,  we  shall  be  sure  not 
to  believe  anything.  But  since  bespeaks  of  it  as  the  most  vital 
point  in  his  argument,  it  is  proper  that  it  should  now  be  stated 
more  fully.    He  says: 

"  Finally,  no  naturalistic  argument  from  observed  eflfects  to 
their  natural  causes,  however  good  the  induction,  have  any  force 
to  prove  a  natural  origin  for  any  structure  older  than  authentic, 
human  history,  except  upon  atheistic  premises.  The  argument 
usually  runs  thus :  We  examine,  for  instance,  the  disposition 
which  natural  forces  now  make  of  the  sediment  of  rivers.  We 
observe  that  when  it  is  finally  extruded  by  the  fluvial  current 
into  the  lake  or  sea  where  it  is  to  rest,  it  is  spread  out  horizon- 
tally upon  the  bottom  by  the  action  of  gravity,  tidal  waves,  and 
such  like  forces.  The  successive  deposits  of  annual  freshets  we 
find  spread  in  strata,  one  upon  another.  Time,  pressure,  and 
chemical  reactions  gradually  harden  the  sediment  into  rock,  en- 
closing such  remains  of  plants,  trees,  and  living  creatures,  as 
may  have  fallen  into  it  in  its  plastic  state.  The  result  is  a  bed 
of  stratified  stones.  Hence,  infers  the  geologist,  all  stratified 
aiM  fossil-hearing  beds  of  stone  have  a  sedimentary  origin,  (or 
other  such  like  natural  origin).  Hence  winds  and  waters  must 
have  been  moving  on  this  earth,  long  enough  to  account  for  all 
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the  beds  of  such  stone  on  the  globe.     Such  is  the  argument  in 
all  other  cases. 

*' Grant  now  that  an  infinite,  all-wise,  all-powerful  Creator  has 
intervened  anywhere  in  the  past  eternity,  and  then  this  argu- 
ment for  a  natural  origin  of  any  structure,  as  against  a  super- 
natural, creative  origin,  becomes  utterly  invalid  the  moment  it  is 
pressed  back  of  authentic  human  history.  The  reason  is,  that 
the  possible  presence  of  a  different  cause  makes  it  inconclusive 

"It  may  be  asked  :  *Must  we  then  believe,  of  all  the  pre- 
Adamite  fossils,  that  they  are  not,  as  they  obviously  appear,  or- 
ganized matter ;  that  they  never  were  alive ;  that  they  were 
created  directly  by  God  as  they  lie  ?'  The  answer  is  :  That  we 
have  no  occasion  to  deny  their  organic  character  ;  but  that  the 
proof  of  their  pre-Adamite  date  is  wholly  invalid,  when  once  the 
possibility  of  creative  intervention  is  properly  admitted,  with  it's 
consequences.  For  the  assumed  antiquity  of  all  the  rocks  called 
sedimentary,  is  an  essential  member  of  the  argument  by  which 
geologists  endeavor  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  these  fossils.  But 
if  many  of  these  rocks  may  have  been  created,  then  the  pre- 
Adamite  date  of  fossils  falls  also.  Moreover,  when  we  are  con- 
fronted with  an  infinite  Creator,  honesty  must  constrain  us  to 
admit,  that  amidst  the  objects  embraced  in  his  vast  counsels, 
there  may  have  been  considerations,  we  know  not  what,  prompt- 
ing him  to  create  organisms,  in  numbers,  and  under  conditions 
very  different  from  those  which  we  now  term  natural.  After 
the  admission  of  that  possibility,  it  is  obviously  of  no  force  for 
us  to  argue  :  '  These  organisms  must  have  been  so  many  ages  old, 
supposing  they  were  produced,  and  lived,  and  died,  under  the 
ordinary  conditions  known  to  us.'  This  is  the  very  thing  we  are 
no  longer  entitled  to  suppose."     Sermon,  pp.  12,  13,  14. 

"  Our  modern  geologists  find  that  wherever  stratified  rocks  are 
formed,  since  the  era  of  human  observation,  the  cause  is  sedi- 
mentary  action.  They  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  therefore  the 
same  natural  cause  produced  all  the  sedimentary  rocks,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  older  than  Adam.  I  reply  :  *  Yes,  provided  it  is 
proved  beforehand,  that  no  other  adequate  cause  was  present.' 
Unless  you  are  an  atheist,  you  must  admit  that  another  cause, 
creative  power,  may  have  been  present ;  and  present  anyivhere 
prior  to  the  ages  of  authentic  historical  testimony.  Thus,  the  ad- 
mission of  the  theistic  scheme  absolutely  cuts  across  and  super- 
sedes all  these  supposed  natural  arguments  for  the  origin  and 
age  of  these  structures."     Lectures,  pp.  175,  176.  * 

"Objection  from  Fossils  Answered. — Another  objection, 
supposed  to  be  very  strong,  is  drawn  from  the  fossil  remains  of 
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life.  The  geologists  say  triumphantly,  that  however  one  might" 
.admit  my  view  as  to  the  mere  strata,  it  would  be  preposterous 
when  applied  to  the  remains  of  plants  and  animals  buried  "in 
these  strata,  evidently  alive  thousands  of  ages  ago.  The  reply 
to  this  is  very  plain,  in  two  ways.  First :  How  is  it  proved  that 
4t  was  thousands  of  ages  ago  that  these  fossil  creatures,  now 
buried  in  the  strata,  were  alive  ?  Only  by  assuming  the  grad- 
ual, sedimentary  origin  of  all  the  strata  !  So  that  the  reason- 
ing runs  in  a  circle.  Second :  Concede  once  (I  care  not  where 
in  the  unknown  past)  an  almighty  Creator  of  infinite  under- 
standing, (as  you  must  if  you  are  not  an  Atheist,)  and  then  both 
power  and  motive  for  the  production  of  these  living  structures  at 
and  after  a  supernatural  creation  become  infinitely  possible.  It 
would  be  an  insane  pride  of  mind,  which  should  conclude  that, 
because  it  could  not  comprehend  the  motive  for  the  production, 
death,  and  entombment  of  all  these  creatures  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, therefore  it  cannot  be  reasonable  for  the  infinite 
mind  to  see  such  a  motive.  So  that  my  same  formula  applies 
here  also.  Once  concede  an  infinite  Creator,  and  all  inferences 
as  to  the  necessarily  natural  origin  of  all  the  structures  seen,  are 
fatally  sundered."     Lectures,  pp.  177,  178. 

Before  discussing  the  main  argument  presented  in  these  pas- 
sages, it  will  be  proper  to  notice  two  questions  incidentally 
introduced.  The  first  is  Dr.  Dabney's  statement  when  speaking 
of  fossils,  that  *'we  have  no  occasion  to  deny  their  organic 
character."  It  is  very  diflficult  to  see  what  he  can  mean  by  this 
statement;  for  his  whole  argument  rests  on  the  supposition  that 
the  fossils  may  have  been  created  as  we  find  them.  He  says :  "  If 
many  of  these  rocks  may  have  been  created,  then  the  pre-Adam- 
ite  date  of  fossils  falls  also."  But  if  the  rocks  may  have  been 
created  with  the  fossils  in  them,  then  certainly  we  are  very 
decidedly  "denying  their  organic  character."  It  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  even  Dr.  Dabney  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
representing  God  as  thrusting  the  fossils  into  the  previously-made 
rocks,  after  the  death  of  the  animals  and  plants  of  which  the 
fossils'  are  the  remains.  But  perhaps  it  would  be  rash  to  say 
that  any  one  does  not  mean  this  who  can  believe  that  God  may 
have  directly  created  the  fossil-bearing  rocks  at  all.  He  is 
-clearly  right  in  one  particular — that  the  only  way  to  escape  the 
•conclusion  that  the  fossils  are  pre-Adamite  is  to  assume  the 
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"possibility  of  creative  intervention."  But  he  cannot  assume- 
this  without  so  far  forth  "denying  their  organic  character.'*  It 
surely  would  hare  been  more  consistent  with  logical  propriety 
if  he  had  not  sought  to  escape  the  consequences  of  the  assump- 
tion of  creative  intervention  by  saying  we  have  no  occasion  to- 
deny  what  is  by  that  assumption  directly  denied. 

The  next  preliminary  point  is  Dr.  Dabney's  anxiety  to  escape 
the  consequences  of  his  principles  by  insisting  again  and  again 
on  restricting  the  range  of  natural  science  to  the  period  embraced 
within  human  history.  Now  our  belief  in  the  laws  of  nature 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  human  history.  He  himself 
teaches  the  truth  on  this  point  very  clearly  in  his  second  and 
sixth  Lectures.  He  says :  "  It  is  not  experience  which  teaches« 
us  that  every  effect  has  its  cause,  but  the  a  priori  reason- 
Neither  child  nor  man  believes  that  maxim  to  be  true  in  the 
hundredth  case  because  he  has  experienced  its  truth  in  ninety- 
nine;  he  instinctively  believed  it  in  the  first  case.  It  is  not  a 
true  canon  of  inductive  logic  that  the  tie  of  cause  and  effect  can 
be  asserted  only  so  far  as  experience  proves  its  presence.  If  it 
were,  would  induction  ever  teach  us  anything  we  did  not  know 
before?  Would  there  be  any  inductive  science?  Away  with 
the  nonsense!"  Lectures,  p.  15.  (The italics  are  Dr.  Dabney's.)' 
"It  thus  appears  that  this  intuitive  belief  [that  *  every  effect  has 
its  own  cause,  which  is  regular  every  time  it  is  produced,'  page 
58,]  is  essential  beforehand  to  enable  us  to  convert  an  experi- 
mental induction  into  a  demonstrated  general  law.  Could  any- 
thing more  clearly  prove  that  the  original  intuition  itself  cannot 
have  been  an  experimental  induction?:"  Lectures,  p.  53.  In 
these  passages  he  very  clearly  and  correctly  sets  forth  the  exact 
truth.  The  fundamental  beliefs  in  natural  science  are  intuitive;: 
the}'  are  entirely  independent  of  experience,  which,  when 
recorded,  becomes  human  history.  Dr.  Dabney  would  have 
been  more  logically  accurate,  if  in  this  crusade  against  physical 
science  he  had  adhered  to  his  own  teachings  in  his  second  and 
sixth  Lectures. 

Let  us  now  endeavor  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  true  that  crea- 
tive intervention  supersedes  and  cu^s-  across  all  inferences-  sucb 
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as  the  student  of  God's  works  draws  respecting  the  formation  of 
fossil-bearing  layers  of  rock.  Of  course  every  believer  in  a 
personal  God  believes  that  he  can  produce  in  an  extraordinary 
way  just  such  effects  as  he  ordinarily  produces  by  the  usual 
laws  by  which  he  governs  his  material  universe — the  laws  of 
nature;  and  every  believer  of  the  Bible  believes  that  he  has 
often  done  so.  The  numerous  miracles  recorded  are  suspensions 
of  the  laws  of  nature  as  we  know  them,  deviations  from  the  ordi- 
nary "rules  according  to  which  effects  are  produced."  It  is  not 
necessary  here  to  inquire  whether  miracles  are  "violations"  or 
"suspensions"  of  the  laws  of  nature,  or  are  the  regular  results 
of  other  and  higher  laws  of  nature  than  those  with  which  we  are 
acquainted;  for  whatever  view  may  be  held  respecting  their 
character,  all  would  agree  that  they  are  at  least  deviations  from 
the  ordinary  order  of  sequence.  Now,  does  this  admission  that 
effects  have  been  produced  in  such  unusual  ways  vitiate  all 
inductive  science,  which  is  certainly  based  upon  the  belief  in  the 
uniformity  of  the  laws  of  nature?  Does  the  admission  that  fire 
on  some  occasions  has  not  burned,  render  us  incapable  of  be-* 
lieving  that  fire  does  burn?  Does  it  vitiate  all  conclusions 
based  on  this  belief?  We  can  best  learn  what  common  sense 
and  the  right  use  of  reason  teach  us  by  examining  a  few  cases 
in  detail. 

On  one  occasion,  at  a  marriage  festival,  wine  was  presented  to 
the  guests,  which  was  pronounced  to  be  of  excellent  quality — it 
was  real  wine.  Had  one  of  the  guests  been  questioned  as  to  its 
origin,  he  would  unhesitatingly  have  said  that  it  was  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  the  grape.  But  by  unexceptionable  testimony, 
it  could  have  been  proved  that  it  had  been  water  a  few  minutes 
before,  and  had  never  formed  part  of  the  grape  at  all.  Now,  in 
view  of  this  fact,  according  to  Dr.  Dabney's  reasoning  we  are  for- 
ever debarred  from  concluding  that  wine  is  the  juice  of  the  grape 
unless  we  shall  have  first  proved  the  absence  of  God's  interven- 
ing power.     Is  this  the  dictate  of  common  sense  ? 

One  of  the  laws  of  nature  with  which  we  think  we  are  best  ac- 
quainted, is,  that  fire  burns,  and  that  it  consumes  wood,  flesh,  or 
any  other  organic  substance.     And  yet,  once  a  bush  burned  with 
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fire,  and  was  not  consumed.     On  another  occasion,  there  was  a 
burning  fiery  furnace,  exceeding  hot,  which  had  no  power  over 
the  bodies  of  three  men  who  were  cast  into  it,  and  could  not  even 
singe  a  hair  of  their  head.     Now,  with  regard  to  our  daily  appli- 
cation of  the  law  that  fire  burns.  Dr.  Dabney  would  have  us  re- 
main in  perpetual  doubt ;    he  would  tell  us  that  "honesty  must 
constrain  us  to  admit,  that  amidst  the  objects  embraced  in  his 
vast  counsels,  there  may  have  been  considerations,  we  know  not 
what,  prompting  him"   to  give  to  fire  the  next  time  we  wish  to 
iindle  it  on  the  hearth  properties  "very  different  from  those  which 
we  now  term  natural" — in  short,  such  properties  that  it  will  no 
longer  burn.     He  has  done  so  in  the  past ;    and  "  after  the  ad- 
mission of  that  possibility,  it  is  obviously  of  no  force  for  us  to 
argue  " :  This  wood  must  burn,  and  roast  so  much  flesh,  etc., 
"  under  the  ordinary  conditions  known  to  us.  ..^  This  is  the  very 
thing  we  are  no  longer  entitled  to  suppose."     Sermon,  p.  14. 
We  must  first  "ascertain  the  absence  of  the  supernatural,"  be- 
fore  we    can   be  sure  that  fire    will   produce    the    effects  we 
had  been  anticipating.     In  like  manner,  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
every  rod  we  see  will  not  change  to  a  serpent ;    that  iron  will 
not  swim  upon  water,  or  that  we  cannot  walk  upon  water,  or 
that  water  will  not  stand  in  heaps  as  a  wall ;    we  cannot  be 
sure  that  an  inscription  on  a  stone  tablet  in  the  grave-yard  is  the 
work  of  human  hands  ;  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  strangers  we 
meet  were  not  dead  at  one  time  ;    for  we  cannot  have  forgotten 
the  rods  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  and  of 
Jordan,  the  axe  of  Elisha's  pupil,  or  the  writing  on  the  two  tables 
of  stone  ;    we  cannot  have  forgotten  the  son  of  the  widow  of 
Nain,  and  Lazarus,  and  Jairus's  daughter,  and  the  Shunamite's 
son,  and  others  who  were  dead  but  afterwards  came  to  life. 

What  conclusion  must  every  right-thinking  person  reach  from 
the  examination  of  these  instances  ?  Must  he  not  insist  on  be- 
lieving that  wine  is  the  juice  of  the  grape,  except  where  the  con- 
trary is  proved  by  competent  testimony?  He  cannot  give  up  his 
belief  that  fire  burns  because  it  has  not  always  done  so — he  will  not 
wait  to  have  the  rule  further  proved,  he  reasonably  asks  that  the 
extraordinary  exception  shall  be  proved  ;  he  believes  that  water 
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as  long  as  it  has  existed  and  shall  exist,  has  had  and  will  have 
its  present  properties,  but  yet  is  ready  to  believe  any  proved  ex- 
ception ;  he  is  not  afraid  to  say  that  he  knows  that  not  one  of 
all  the  human  beings  he  has  seen  during  his  whole  life  was  ever 
dead,  while  he  readily  accepts  the  evidence  which  informs  him 
that  there  have  been  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  law  of  mortality. 

Is  it  not  clear,  then,  that  the  rule  cannot  be  that  on  which 
Dr.  Dabney  insists — that  we  must  be  able  to  prove  the  "absence 
of  the  supernatural"  before  we  have  a  right  to  attribute  an  effect 
to  the  operation  of  God's  ordinary  laws  ?  On  the  contrary, 
are  we  not  required  by  the  very  constitution  of  mind  which  God 
has  given  us,  to  believe  that  every  effect  we  see  has  been  pro- 
duced by  God's  ordinary  laws,  until  we  have  valid  testimony  to 
the  contrary.? 

If  we  adopt  Dr.  Dabney's  principle,  we  are  at  once  landed  in 
absolute  and  complete  scepticism — we  cannot  know  anything 
whatever  with  certainty ;  we  are  condemned  to  perpetual  tortur- 
ing universal  doubt.  It  is  true  he  seeks  to  escape  this  conclusion 
by  what  he  says  of  "authentic  human  history;"  but  it  has 
been  shown  that  history  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws  of  be- 
lief. The  possibility  of  proving  the  truth  of  the  Bible  is  at  once 
destroyed.  A  copy  of  the  Bible  is  placed  before  us,  document- 
ary and  other  evidence  is  submitted  to  show  its  genuineness  ;  but 
how  can  we  tell  that  this  is  a  book,  or  that  these  are  really  docu- 
ments ?  We  have  been  taught  that  for  some  reason  unknown  to 
us  God  may  have  created  skeletons  that  never  belonged  to  ani- 
mals, shells  that  were  never  inhabited  ;  that  he  may  have  created 
the  world  just  as  we  see  it  with  all  the  numberless  minute  marks 
of  having  been  produced  by  processes  which  he  has  permitted  us 
to  learn  and  forced  us  to  believe — marks  which  prove  just  as 
clearly  that  these  rocks  with  their  fossils  were  produced  by  these 
processes  as  that  this  Bible  consists  of  sheets  of  paper  manufac- 
tured by  man,  with  marks  upon  them  which  seem  to  us  to  be 
letters  and  words  and  sentences  printed  by  man.  But  since,  as 
Dr.  Dabney  says,  it  is  possible  that  the  rocks  may  have  been 
created,  notwithstanding  these  minute  marks  of  not  having  l^een 
created,  we  must  equally  admit  that  that  which  seems  to  be  a 
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Bible  with  its  supporting  testimony,  may  equally  have  been 
created,  and  has  no  such  meaning  as  we  must  have  believed,  until 
Dr.  Dabney  taught  us  better.  Once  admit  this  principle,  and 
we  are  landed  in  scepticism  in  comparison  with  which  that  of 
Hume,  or  Berkeley,  or  Pyrrho,  was  confident  belief. 

Dr.  Dabney  frequently  insists  that  his  argument  must  be  ad- 
mitted by  all  who  are  not  atheists.  Is  it  not  rather  to  be  feared 
that  all  who  accept  his  exposition  of  the  theistic  argument,  will 
be  driven  towards  the  denial  of  a  God,  certainly  of  a  God  of 
truth  ?  Speaking  of  rocks  called  by  geologists  sedimentary, 
which  includes  the  entire  fossil-bearing  series,  he  says  :  "The 
admission  of  the  theistic  scheme  absolutely  cuts  across  and  super- 
sedes all  these  supposed  natural  arguments  for  the  origin  and 
age  of  these  structur'fes."  Here  the  choice  is  presented  :  Either 
believe  in  a  God  who  may  have  created  these  rocks  in  such  a 
way  that  they  are  certain  to  deceive  you  ;  or  else  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  God.  If  the  denial  of  siucTi  a  God  is  atheism, 
little  is  hazarded  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  all  who  know 
aught  of  the  earth's  structure  are  atTieists — they  can  and  do  be- 
lieve in  no  such  God.  But  they  can  and  great  multitudes  do 
believe  in  and  love  the  God  of  the  Bible,  all  whose  works  are 
done  in  truth  ;  and  they  are  too  jealous  for  the  honor  of  his 
name  calmly  to  hear  attributed  to  him  the  possibility  of  such 
gigantic,  unlimited  deception,  and  especially  when  this  is  done  in 
the  house  of  his  friends,  and  in  that  which  is  intended  as  a  de- 
fence of  his  glorious  and  true  wdrd. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Dr.  Dabney's  opposition  to  physical 
science  arises  from  his  want  of  acquaintance  with  it.  In  this 
opposition  he  is  unhappily  the  representative  of  but  too  many 
who  have  in  all  ages  claimed  to  be  defenders  of  the  faith  ;  and 
familiarity  with  the  thing  opposed  has  never  been  a  charac- 
teristic of  those  whom  he  here  represents.  This  want  of 
acquaintance  with  its  res^l  value  may  also  account  for  his  deter- 
mined efforts  to  exclude  it  from  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued 
in  theological  seminaries.  In  his  Memoir  on  Theological  Educa- 
tion, his  Memorial,  and  his  Lectures,  he  strenuously  insists  that 
it  should  be  rigorously  excluded  from  such  a  course.     He  says  : 
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*'  In  conclusion,  the  relations  of  those  sciences  (as  geology) 
which  affect  the  credit  of  inspiration,  would  be  studied  by  divin- 
ity students,  on  the  right  footing.  It  is  desirable  that  at  least 
a  part  of  our  clergy  be  well  informed  upon  these  subjects.  But 
to  make  the  study  of  them  therefore  a  part  of  a  divinity  course, 
in  a  school  strictly  ecclesiastical,  appears  to  me  extremely  ob- 
jectionable, for  several  reasons. 

"  First :  when  thrust  thus  into  a  divinity  course,  the  instruc- 
tion upon  these  extensive  and  intricate  sciences  must  needs  be 
flimsy  and  shallow,  a  mere  sketch  or  outline.  The  result  will 
be  that  our  young  ministers  will  not  be  made  natural  historians ; 
but  conceited  smatterers  in  these  branches  of  knowledge.  There 
is  no  matter  in  which  Pope's  caution  should  be  uttered  with 
more  emphasis. 


(( I 


Drink  deep  ;  or,  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring.' 


"  The  great  lights  of  those  sciences,  armed  with  the  results  of 
lifelong  study,  are  not  to  be  silenced,  if  perchance  infidel,  by  a 
class  of  men  who  make  it  a  by-play  to  turn  aside  from  their  own 
vocation,  and  pick  up  a  scanty  outline  of  this  foreign  learning. 
These  clerical  smatterers  will  only  make  matters  worse,  by  dis- 
playing their  own  ignorance ;  and  their  so-called  defences  of  in- 
spiration will  provoke  the  contempt  and  sneers  of  their  assail- 
ants. If  Christianity  needs  to  be  defended  against  the  assaults 
of  natural  science,  with  the  weapons  of  natural  science,  it  must 
be  done  by  competent  Christian  laymen,  or  by  the  few  ministers 
who,  like  Dr.  Bachman,  are  enabled  to  make  natural  science  a 
profound  study.  Let  our  Cabells  defend  the  '*  unity  of  the 
race,"  while  our  pastors  preach  the  simple  gospel. 

*'  Second.  The  tendencies  of  such  a  course  will  be  mischievous, 
as  to  both  the  professor  and  his  pupils.  The  latter  will  be 
"found  more  inclined  to  mere  human  learning,  and  to  the  conceit 
which  usually  attends  it,  and  which  always  attends  a  small  de- 
gree of  it ;  babbHng.  the  language  of  geology  and  ethnology, 
with  a  great  deal  more  zest  than  they  recite  their  catechism. 
The  professor  will  be  found,  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten 
(mark  the  prediction,)  wounding  the  very  causehe  is  bound  to 
defend,  by  diligently  teaching  some  scheme  of  his  pet  science, 
which  involves  a  covert  infidelity.  Again  ;  we  solemnly  declare, 
that  it  will  be  found  that  the  most  mischievous  scepticism,  and 
the  most  subtle  doctrines  of  anti-Christian  science,  will  be  just 
those  propagated  from  these  church  schools  of  naturiil  science ; 
and  after  a  time,  the  Church  will  have  more  trouble  with  her 
defenders,   than  with  her  assailants.     For  the  spirit  of  these 
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sciences  is  essentially  infidel  and  rationalistic  ;  they  are  arrayed, 
in  all  their  phases,  on  the  side  of  scepticism.  Memoir,  Cen~ 
tral  PreshyteriaUy  October  31,  1866. 

*' Without  presuming  to  teach  technical  geology  (for  which  I 
profess  no  qualification  ;  and  which  lies,  as  I  conceive,  wholly 
outside  the  functions  of  the  Church  teacher),  I  wish,  in  dismiss- 
ing this  subject,  to  give  you  some  cautions  and  instructions 
touching  its  relations  with  our  revealed  science."  Lectures, 
p.  173. 

Who  could  have  expected,  after  these  protests  against  the  in- 
troduction of  physical  science  into  the  course  of  study  to  be  pur- 
sued by  theological  students,  that  Dr.  Dabney  himself  should 
forthwith  proceed  to  teach  it  from  his  own  theological  chair  ? 
Equally  unexpected  is  the  introduction  of  so  much  of  physical 
science,  as  he  understands  it,  into  a  sermon  in  which  he  says,  "It 
is  not  necessary  for  the  theologian  to  leave  his  own  department, 
and  launch  into  the  details  of  these  extensive,  fluctuating,  and 
fascinating  physical  inquiries  ;  nor  shall  I,  at.  this  time,  depart 
from  my  vocation  as  the  expounder  of  God's  word,  to  introduce 
into  this  pulpit  the  curiosities  of  secular  science.  We  have  no 
occasion,  as  defenders  of  that  word,  to  compare  or  contest  any 
geologic  or  biologic  theories.  We  may  be  possessed  neither  of 
the  knowledge  nor  ability  for  entering  that  field,  as  I  freely 
confess  concerning  myself."  Sermon,  pp.  7,  8.  But  surely  after 
confession,  it  was  not  necessary  to  prove  and  illustrate  it  by 
specimens  of  what  he  would  teach  as  natural  science ;  and  it 
could  not  have  been  expected  that  so  much  of  the  Sermon 
should  be  taken  up  with  what  he  well  terms  ''''curiosities  of  sec- 
ular science." 

That  those  who  are  to  be  defenders  of  our  faith  should  care- 
fully study  natural  science.  Dr.  Dabney  proves,  first,  by  his  direct 
assertion  respecting  geology,  "Tins  subject  must  concern 
THEOLOGIANS. — 1.  There  must  always  be  a  legitimate  reason 
for  church  teachers  adverting  to  this  subject"  (Lectures, 
p.  173) ;  secondly,  by  his  own  example  in  teaching  his  students  as 
shown  in  many  of  his  Lectures,  but  especially  in  Lecture  xxi.  and 
its  Appendix ;  and  lastly,  by  the  sad  effects  of  undertaking  to 
teach  that  for  which  he  is  obliged  to  "profess  no  qualification." 
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If  we  examine  the  character  of  the  liatiiral  scTeiice  which  he 
teaches,  we  may  be  able  to  discover  still  more  clearly  the  rea- 
sons why  he  opposes  it  and  regards  its  conclusions  with  distrust. 
Let  us  begin  with  a  sample  of  his  botany.  Speaking  of  the  trees 
of  Paradise,  he  says  :  * 

"But  now  a  naturalist  of  our  modern  school  investigates 
affairs.  He  finds  towering  oaks,  with  acorns  on  them  !  Acorns 
do  not  form  by  nature  in  a  day  ;  some  oaks  require  two  summers 
to  mature  them.  But  worse  than  this  :  His  natural  history  has 
taught  him  that  one  summer  forms  but  one  ring  in  the  grain  of  a 
tree's  stock.  He  cuts  down  one  of  the  spreading  monarchs  of 
the  garden,  and  counts  a  hundred  rings.  So  he  concludes  the 
garden  and  the  tree  must  be  a  hundred  years  old,  and  that  Adam 
told  a  monstrous  fib,  in  stating  that  they  were  made  last  week." 
Lectures,  p.  176.  .  .      > 

Now,  compare  this  with  real  natural  history.  Dr.  Dabney 
supposes  the  oaks  in  the  garden  of  Eden  had  acorns  hanging 
from  their  boughs  ;  he  supposes  that  on  cutting  one  down,  the 
section  would  show  a  hundred  rings.  How  doe?  he  know  these 
things  ?  He  does  not  know  them  ;  he  guesses  at  his  facts,  and 
then  proceeds  to  reason  upon  his  fanciful  guesses.  The  real  nat- 
uralist on  the  other  hand  does  not  begin  his  reasoning  until  he 
knows  what  the  facts  are.  As  to  the  oaks  in  Paradise,  he  can- 
didly confesses  he  does  not  know  whether  there  were  acorns  on 
them  or  not,  or  whether  the  cross  section  of  one  of  them  would 
have  shown  a  hundred  year-rings  or  not ;  and  he  has  too  high  a 
regard  for  true  science  to  base  any  part  of  it  on  guesses.  He 
might  add  that  his  observation  of  facts  has  led  him  to  refer  the 
rings  seen  in  trunks  of  trees  to  more  or  less  complete  cessation 
of  growth,  which  cessation  in  our  climate  occurs  once  a  year ; 
but  that  he  cannot  apply  this  knowledge  to  the  frees  of  Para- 
dise. If  asked  what  must  have  been  the  appearance  of  the 
cross  section  of  a  Paradise  oak,  he  will  doubtless  say  he  does  not 
know,  and  that  he  thinks  it  likely  that  Dr.  Dabney  does  not  know 
either  ;  but  if  he  must  express  an  opinion,  he  thinks  that,  as  all 
the  marks  he  has  ever  seen  on  any  plants  indicate  the  truth,  so 
God  did  not  impress  any  marks  on  the  trees  of  Paradise  to  de- 
ceive either  Adam  or  his  posterity  ;    that  the  God  of  truth  did 
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not  create  scars,  or  broken  branches,  or  chips,  or  stumps,  or  de- 
caying logs,  or  anything  else  to  lead  astray  those  whom  he  cre- 
ated in  his  own  image. 

Let  us  next  take  a  sample  of  Dr.  Dabney's  physiological 
chemistry,  a  branch  of  science  to  which  he  seldom  refers.  He 
does  not  present  his  "law"  as  anything  more  than  a  "sur- 
mise;" but  he  asserts,  notwithstanding,  that  it  is  not  without 
"plausible  evidence."     He  says  : 

"Let  me  assume  this  hypothesis,  that  it  may  be  a  physiologi- 
cal law,  that  a  molecule,  once  assimilated  and  vitalized  by  a  man 
(or  other  animal),  undergoes  an  influence  which  renders  it  after- 
wards incapable  of  assimilation  by  another  being  of  the  same 
species.  This,  indeed,  is  not  without  plausible  evidence  from 
analogy  ;  witness,  for  instance,  the  fertility  of  a  soil  to  another 
crop,  when  a  proper  rotation  is  pursued,  which  had  become  bar- 
ren as  to  the  first  crop  too  long  repeated."  Lectures,  Part  II., 
pp.  275,  276. 

He  here  violates  two  fundamental  requirements  of  true 
science;  namely,  first,  that  in  framing  an  hypothesis,  the 
causes  assumed  must  be  known  to  exist — must  be  real  causes ; 
and  second,  that  the  phenomena  to  be  explained  must  also  be 
known  to  exist.  Now,  in  this  case,  he  guesses  at  his  cause,  and 
guesses  at  the  facts  to  be  explained  ;  and  still  further,  guesses 
niost  amusingly  at  the  evidence  by  which  he  sustains  his  surmise — 
the  source  of  the  advantage  resulting  from  rotation  of  crops.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  Dr.  Dabney  should  have  little  respect  for 
physical  science,  when  he  thinks  this  is  the' way  it  investigates 
nature  and  undertakes  to  discover  laws  and  causes  ;  when  such 
"plausible  evidence"  as  he  adduces  may  be  taken  as  sober  argu- 
ment ? 

Eut  it  is  chiefly  geology  that  he  attacks  and  casts  out  as 
"atheistic."  Let  us  therefore  examine  Dr.  Dabney  as  a  geol- 
ogist ;  for  notwithstanding  his  modest  disclaimer,  he  comes  for- 
ward as  a  teacher  of  this  science.  Here  is  a  sample  of  his  in- 
structions on  the  subject : 

"Lowest  in  order  and  earliest  in  age,  are  the  primary  rocks, 
all  azoic.  Second  come  the  secondary  rocks,  containing  remains 
of  life  palceozoic  and  meiocene.     Third  come  the  tertiary  rocks 
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and  clays,  containing  the  pleiocene  fossils.  Fourth  come  the 
alluvia,  containing  the  latest,  and  the  existing  genera  of  life.  • 
Now  the  theory  of  the  geologists  is,  that  only  the  primary  azoic 
rocks  are  original ;  the  rest  are  all  results  of  natural  causes  of 
disintegration,  and  deposition,  since  God's  creation.  And 
hence  :  that  creation  must  have  been  thousands  of  ages  before 
Adam. 

**a.)  Because  the  primary  rocks  are  all  very  hard,  were  once 
liquid  from  heat,  and  evidently  resulted  from  gradual  cooling," 
etc.    Lectures,  p.  170. 

In  order  that  Dr.  Dabney's  geological  subdivisions  may  be  the 
more  easily  compared  with  the  subdivisions  made  by  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  geology,  the  two  are  here  presented  side  by 
side — giving  the  geological  classification  which  really  comes  near- 
est to  the  one  intended  by  the  teacher  under  examination  : 

Dr.  Dabney.  .  Real  GtEOLOGy. 

(Recent. 
Pleiocene 
Meiocene  [Tertiary. 
Eocene 

3.  Mesozoic. 
2.  Palaeozoic. 
1.  Azoic. 


Alluvia — Existing  genera. 


Tertiary — Pleiocene. 

c        1  f  Meiocene. 

Secondary     |p^,^„,„i. 

Primary  or  Azoic. 


The  diiference  between  Dr.  Dabney's  classification  and  real 
geological  classification  becomes  apparent  on  comparing  the 
above.  He  regards  the  secondary  as  embracing  the  whole  of 
the  palaeozoic  and  a  subdivision  of  the  tertiary ;  and  the  tertiary 
as  equivalent  to  one  of  its  parts.  It  is  as  if  he  had  given  us 
this  geographical  definition  :  ^'The  bodies  of  water  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe  are  oceans,  gulfs — including  the  Caspian  Sea — 
lakes,  and  the  Appomattox  river."  He  is  no  more  fortunate  in 
his  statement  of  the  "theories  of  geologists."  For  they  do  not 
hold  that  the  "primary  azoic  rocks  are  original" — the  azoic  rocks 
belong  to  the  sedimentary  stratified  layers  which  are  certainly 
not  original,  but  in  which  either  no  traces  or  very  doubtful 
traces  of  life  have  been  found.  Nor  do  they  hold  that  they 
"were  once  liquid  and  evidently  resulted  from  gradual  cooling." 
It  is  true  that  rocks  so  formed  are  "  azoic,"  that  is,  they  do  not 
contain   the  remains    of  plants   and    animals ;    but  the  term 
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."azoic"  in  geology  has  a  technical  signification,  as  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  science  would  have  known.  When  you  look 
at  Mont  Blanc  and  the  neighboring  mountains,  or  still  better 
when  you  stand  on  the  Gorner-Grat  and  look  at  the  magnificent 
range  before  you,  including  the  Cima  di  Jazzi,  Monte  Rosa,  the 
Twins,  the  Ereithorn,  and  the  Matterhorn,  you  see  mountains" 
which  are  white — very  white  indeed.  But  what  would  be 
thought  of  the  geographer  who  would  gravely  inform  his  pupils, 
utterly  forgetful  of  the  claims  of  New  Hampshire,  that  the  White 
Mountains  are  in  central  Europe  along  the  northern  border  of 
Italy?  This  is  precisely  similar  to  what  the  "geologist"  has 
done,  whose  claims  are  now  before  us.  But  it  cannot  be  neces- 
sary to  continue  this  examination  ;  it  is  perfectly  evident  that 
the  profession  of  want  of  qualification  to  teach  geology  had 
reasons  for  being  sincere,  and  ought  to  have  restrained  from 
every  attempt  to  exercise  that  function.  The  only  thing  to  be 
added  here  is  the  recommendation  that,  before  a  second  edition 

•  of  the  Lectures  shall  be  issued,  the  author  learn  what  naturalists 
mean  by  "genera;"  for  in  a  large  number  of  cases  he  employs 
the  term  "genera"  where  one  acquainted  with  natural  history 
would  have  used  "species." 

In  view  of  these  specimens  of  Dr.  Dabney's  scientific  attain- 
ments, which  prove  that  he  is  acquainted  with  neither  the  meth- 
ods nor  the  ends  of  physical  science,  with  neither  its  facts  nor 
its  principles,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  hesitate  to  accept  his  opin- 
ions and  conclusions  respecting  that  science  ?  Why  should  his 
warnings  against  it  be  heeded,  when  he  knows  neither  what  it  is 

^  nor  what  it  does  ?  They  should  not  be  heeded,  any  more  than 
the  warning  uttered  by  Professor  Tyndall  that  we  should  not 
believe  what  God  has  told  us  of  himself  as  a  hearer  of  prayer 
because  natural  science  has  not  been  able  to  discover  how  he 
hears  and  answers. 

In  the  following  passages,  Dr.  Dabney  complains  of  the  un- 
reasonableness of  geologists  in  resenting  the  animadversions  of 
some  theologians : 

"  Not  a  few  modern  geologists  resent  the  animadversions  of  the- 
ologians, as  of  an  incompetent  class,  impertinent  and  ignorant. 
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Now  I  very  freely  grant  that  it  is  a  very  naughty  thing  for  a, 
parson,  or  a  geologist j  to  profess  to  know  what  he  does  not  know. 
But  all  logic  is  but  logic ;  and  after  the  experts  in  a  special 
science  have  explained  their  premises  in  their  chosen  way,  it  is 
simply  absurd  to  forbid  any  other  class  of  educated  men  to  un- 
derstand and  judge  their  deductions.  What  else  was  the  object 
of  their  publications  ?  Or  do  they  intend  to  practise  that  simple 
dogmatism,  which  in  us  religious  teachers  they  would  so  spurn  ? 
Surely  when  geologists  currently  teach  their  system  to  boys  in 
colleges,  it  is  too  late  for  them  to  refuse  the  inspection  of  an 
educated  class  of  men.  When  Mr.  Hugh  Miller  undertook,  by 
one  night's  lecture,  to  convince  a  crowd  of  London  mechanics  of 
his  pet  theory  of  the  seven  geologic  ages,  it  is  too  late  to  refuse 
the  criticism  of  theologians  trained  in  philosophy!"  Lectures, 
p.  1T3. 

Some  distinctions  ought  surely  to  be  made  here.  It  can 
hardly  be  fairly  said  that  it  is  the  animadversions  of  theologian* 
as  an  ^'incompetent  class"  that  geologists  resent.  No  geologist 
can  forget  that  many  of  these  ^'parsons,"  as  Dr.  Dabney  calls 
them,  have  been  and  are  most  accomplished  members  of  the 
geologist  "class" — as  for  example  the  recently  deceased  Sedg- 
wick, and  Buckland,  and  Hitchcock,  not  to  mention  a  multitude 
of  others.  It  is  not  theologians  as  a  class,  but  individual  theo- 
logians who  are  ignorant  of  the  subject  discussed,  whose  ani- 
madversions are  not;  always  treated  with  very  great  respect. 
Dr.  Dabney  himself  acts  just  as  those  do  of  whom  he  com- 
plains, when  he  says  that  he  "freely  grants  that  it  is  a  very 
naughty  thing  for  a  parson,  or  a  geologist,  to  profess  to  know 
what  he  does  not  know."  Every  science  has  a  right  to  claim 
that,  if  judged,  it  shall  be  judged  by  those  who  know  what  it  is. 
And  if  "theologians  trained  in  philosophy"  refuse  to  learn  what 
^''hoys  in  colleges"  can  understand,  and  then  denounce  as  athe- 
istic those  who  have  acted  otherwise,  it  is  certainly  "a  very 
naughty  thing." 

It  must  be  apparent  to  all,  then,  that  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  theological  students  should  be  instructed  with  reference  to 
the  class  of  questions  under  consideration.  Not  that  such  topics 
should  be  discussed  in  the  pulpit ;  but  neither  should  Hebrew 
Grammar  or  the  details  of  Church  History  be  discusseds  there ; 
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and  yet  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Church  History  must  be  studied 
by  theological  students.  Nothing  should  ever  be  preached  from 
the  pulpit  except  the  gospel.  But  if  the  candidate  for  the  min- 
istry cannot  be  adequately  instructed  elsewhere  on  the  points  in 
-question,  it  must  be  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  provide  that  in- 
struction in  her  training  schools.  And  Dr.  Dabney  ought  not 
80  strenuously  to  object  to  such  provision,  merely  because  he  has 
not  himself  felt  called  upon  to  seek  and  obtain  accurate  knowl- 
edge with  reference  to  these  subjects.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  it  was  more  imperatively  necessary  that  all  teachers  of  our 
religion  should  be  well  acquainted  with  natural  science.  It  is 
in  the  falsely- assumed  name  of  this  science  that  fierce  attacks 
upon  vital  truth  are  made.  The  defenders  of  Christian  truth, 
ignorant  of  the  difference  between  true  science  and  the  errors 
uttered  in  its  name,  greatly  err  if  they  think  they  can  effect 
anything  by  proclaiming  that  the  "  spirit  of  these  sciences  is 
essentially  infidel  and  rationalistic,"  and  by  denouncing  as  atheis- 
tic what  every  reasonable  man  must  believe.  They  thus  merely 
expose  themselves  to  derision.  This  might  be  of  slight  conse- 
quence, but  for  the  fact  that  inquirers  after  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity may  be  led,  in  their  summary  rejection  of  such  argu- 
ments, into  an  error  similar  to  that  made  by  some  "theologians," 
namely,  that  of  confounding  the  untenable  defence  with  the 
thing  defended. 

Is  it  not  worth  while  to  consider  whether  the  past  history  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  does  not  sufficiently  illustrate  the  divine 
power  of  the  truth  to  survive  such  defences  ?  That  history  in 
this  respect  is  a  very  sad  one.  In  the  fourth  century,  Lactan- 
tius  was  one  of  the  foremost  of  these  defenders.  The  third 
Book  of  his  "Divine  Institutions"  treats  of  the  "False  Science 
of  Philosophers."  In  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  this  caution 
against  Anti-Christian  Science,  he  asks,  speaking  of  the  infidel 
doctrine  that  there  are  antipodes:  "Who  is  so  silly  as  to  believe 
that  there  are  men  whose  feet  are  higher  than  their  heads  ? 
.  .  .  that  crops  of  grain  and  trees  grow  downwards  ?  that 
rain,  snow,  and"  hail  fall  up  toward  the  earth?  .  .  .  We 
must  explain  the  origin  of  this  error  also.     For  they  are  always 
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led  astray  in   the  same  way.     When  they  have  assumed  a  false 
pri;iciple,  influenced  by  the  appearance  of  truth,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  follow  it  out  to  its  consequences.     Thus  they  fall  into 
many  ridiculous  errors.     ...     If  you  ask  those  who  defend 
these  wonderful  statements,  how  it  happens  that  all  things  do 
not  fall  into  the  lower  part  of  the  sky,  they  reply  that  it  is 
the  nature  of  things  that  heavy  bodies  are  borne  toward  the- 
centre,  and  that  all  things  are  connected  with  the  centre  ^s  we 
see  the  spokes  in  a  wheel.     ...     I  do  not  know  what  1 
should  say  of  these  persons,  who,  when  they  have  once  gone 
astray,  constantly  persevere  in  their  folly,  and  defend  their  vain 
statements  by  vain  reasons."     Passing  by  similar  teachings  on 
the  part  of  Chrysostom  and  many  others,  in  the  eighth  century 
Virgilius  of  Salzburg  was  publicly  condemned  by  Pope  Zacha- 
rias  for  maintaining  the  existence  of  the  same  antipodes ;  and; 
centuries  later,  it  was  taught  that   the  hypothesis  of  an  anti- 
podal region  is  "inconsistent  with  our  faith ;    for  the  gospel' 
bad  been  preached  throughout  all   the  habitable   earth ;  and, 
according  to  this  opinion,  such  persons  (the  antipodes)  could 
not  have  heard  it,"  etc.     Everyone  knows  how  the  astrono- 
mical truths  again  brought  to  light  by  Copernicus  and  confirmed 
and  illustrated  by  Galileo  were  received  by  multitudes  of  theo- 
logians who  set  themselves  forward  as  special  defenders  of  the- 
faith;  and  that,  not  only  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  by  lead- 
ing Protestants  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century.     In  the 
same  century  it  was  maintained,  just   as  it  now  is,  that   "God^ 
at  the  beginning  of  creation  caused  coal,  vegetable  and  animal 
forms,  to  grow  in  the  rocks,  just  as  he  caused  grass  and  other 
plants  to  grow  upon  the  earth ;"  and  that  opinions  contrary  to 
this  *'are  partly  atheistic,  partly  ridiculous,  and  without  foun- 
dation."    But  this  sad  history  has  been  followed  far  enough- 
Christianity  based  upon  a  firm  belief  in  the  Bible  has  survived 
it  all.    Surely  it  would  be  difiicult  to  give  a  stronger  proof  of  it»- 
truth  than  that  such  defences  have  not  caused  it  to  be  utterly 
rejected.    The  similar  defences  made  by  Br.  Dabney  will  be  alike- 
powerless  to  destroy  the  Bible  j  but  is  there  not  danger  that 
many  persons,  taking  it  for  granted  that  he  would  not  place- 
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unnecessary  obstacles  in  the  way  of  belief  in  the  Bible,  may 
think  it  necessary  either  to  adopt  his  principles  or  reject  Chris- 
tian belief  ?  and  finding  it  repugnant  to  right  reason  and  com- 
mon sense  to  accept  what  he  teaches  on  these  points,  may 
thereby  be  led  to  Teject  the  sacred  and  true  Scriptures  ? 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  examine  minutely  what  Dr. 
Dabney  says  further  on  these  topics;  as,  for  example,  the 
reasons  he  adduces  to  support  his  statement  that  "the  assump- 
tion that  henceforth  physical  science  is  to  be  trusted,  and  to  be 
free  from  all  uncertainty  and  change,  is  therefore  simply  fool- 
ish." As  one  proof  of  this,  he  alludes  to  the  "deep  sea  sound- 
ings which  have  lately"  been  made,  as  showing  that  "forma- 
tions determined  (as  was  asserted)  to  be  older  and  newer  lie  be- 
side each  other  in  the  ocean  contemporaneously" — all  of  which 
evinces  an  utter  misapprehension  of  the  real  import  of  the  dis- 
coveries in  question.  "  He  further  refers  to  the  changes  in 
chemistry  as  illustrating  the  untrustworthiness  of  science.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  go  into  details  here  on  these  points  ;  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  if  the  conclusions  of  physical  science  are  to  be 
rejected  on  such  grounds,  we  must  also  reject  the  Bible  because 
opinions  vary  as  to  whether  the  Book  of  Job  was  written  by 
Moses  or  not ;  because  the  exact  time  when  this  book  was 
written  has  not  been  ascertained  ;  and  because  it  has  not  been 
decided  in  the  theological  world  whether  Moses,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  compiled  the  Pentateuch  from  pre- 
viously existing  documents,  or  under  the  same  guidance  embodied 
in  it  the  traditions  handed  down  from  father  to  son  without  be- 
ing committed  to  writing,  or  wrote  words  immediately  dictated  to 
him  by  the  Spirit.  Dr.  Dabney's  objections  bear  the  same  re- 
lation to  belief  in  physical  science  that  these  objections  would  do 
to  belief  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

Such  warnings  against  science  are  not  new ;  and  unhappily  it 
is  not  new  that  they  are  uttered  by  theologians,  who  ought 
all  to  be  the  most  earnest  promoters  of  knowledge  of  every  kind, 
as  multitudes  of  them  have  been.  It  is  painful  that  in  this  day 
as  well  as  in  that  of  Lord  Bacon,  there  should  be  theologians 
who  deserve  the  rebuke  so  sternly  administered  by  that  master 
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of  thought.     Let  his  words  be  again  heard,  and  let  them   be  ' 
heeded  by  all  who  profess  to  love  the  truth.     In  his  immortal 
work  on  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  he  says  : 

"  In  the  entrance  to  the  former  of  these,  to  clear  the  way,  and, 
as  it  were,  to  make  silence,  to  have  the  true  testimonies  concern- 
ing the  dignity  of  learning  to  be  better  heard,  without  the  inter- 
ruption of  tacit  objections  :  I  think  good  to  deliver  it  from  the 
discredits  and  disgraces  which  it  hath  received,  all  from  ignor- 
ance, but  ignorance  severally  disguised ;  appearing  sometimes  in 
the  zeal  and  jealousy  of  divines  ;  sometimes  in  the  severity  and 
arrogancy  of  politicians ;  and  sometimes  in  the  errors  and  imper- 
fections of  learned  men  themselves. 

"I  hear  the  former  sort  say,  that  knowledge  is  of  those  things 
which  are  to  be  accepted  of  with  great  limitation  and  caution ; 
that  the  aspiring  to  over-much  knowledge,  was  the  original  temp- 
tation and  sin,  whereupon  ensued  the  fall  of  man;  that  knowl- 
edge hath  in  it  somewhat  of  the  serpent,  and  therefore  where  it 
entereth  into  a  man  it  makes  him  swell ;  *  Scientia  inflat  : ' 
that  Solomon  gives  a  censure,  *That  there  is  no  end  of  making 
books,  and  that  much  reading  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh ; '  and 
again  in  another  place,  *  That  in  spacious  knowledge  there  is 
much  contristation,  and  that  he  that  increaseth  knowledge  in- 
creaseth  anxiety  ; '  that  St;  Paul  gives  a  caveat,  *  That  we  be 
not  spoiled  through  vain  philosophy  ; '  that  experience  demon- 
strates how  learned  men  have  been  arch-heretics,  how  learned 
times  have  been  inclined  to  atheism,  and  how  the  contemplation 
of  second  causes  doth  derogate  from  our  dependance  upon  God, 
who  is  the  first  cause. 

"To  discover  then  the  ignorance  and  error  of  this  opinion,  and 
the  misunderstanding  in  the  grounds  thereof,  it  may  well  appear 
these  men  do  not  observe  or  consider,  that  it  was  not  the  pure 
knowledge  of  nature  and  universality,  a  knowledge  by  the  light 
whereof  man  did  give  names  unto  other  creatures  in  Paradise, 
as  they  were  brought  before  him,  according  unto  their  proprie- 
ties, which  gave  the  occasion  to  the  fall ;  but  it  was  the  proud 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  with  an  intent  in  man  to  give  law 
unto  himself,  and  to  depend  no  more  upon  God's  commandments, 
which  was  the  form  of  the  temptation.  Neither  is  it  any  quantity 
of  knowledge,  how  great  soever,  that  can  make  the  mind  of  man 
to  swell.  .  .  And  as  for  that  censure  of  Solomon,  concerning  the 
excess  of  writing  and  reading  books,  and  the  anxiety  of  spirit 
which  redoundeth  from  knowledge  ;  and  that  admonition  of  St. 
Paul,    '  That   we    be    not  seduced   by   vain  philosophy ;  '    let 
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those  places  be  rightly  understood,  and  they  do  indeed  excellently 
set  forth  the  true  bounds  and  limitations,  whereby  human 
knowledge  is  confined  and  circumscribed ;  and  yet  without  any. 
such  contracting  or  coarctation,  but  that  it  may  comprehend  all 
the  universal  nature  of  things.  For  these  limitations  are  three : 
the  first,  that  we  do  not  so  place  our  felicity  in  knowledge,  as  we 
forget  our  mortality.  The  second,  that  we  make  application  of 
our  knowledge,  to  give  ourselves  repose  and  contentment,  and 
not  distaste  or  repining.  The  third,  that  we  do  not  presume  by 
the  contemplation  of  nature  to  attain  to  the  mysteries  of  God. .  . 
And  as  for  the  third  point,  it  deserveth  to  be  a  little  stood  upon, 
and  not  to  be  lightly  passed  over  :  for  if  any  man  shall  think  by 
view  and  inquiry  into  these  sensible  and  material  things  to  at- 
tain that  light,  whereby  he  may  reveal  unto  himself  the  nature  or 
will  of  God,  then  indeed  is  he  spoiled  by  vain  philosophy  :  for  the 
contemplation  of  God's  creatures  and  works  produceth  (having 
regard  to  the  works  and  creatures  themselves)  knowledge  ;  but 
having  regard  to  God,  no  perfect  knowledge,  but  wonder,  which 
is  broken  knowledge. . .  And  as  for  the  conceit  that  too  much 
knowledge  should  incline  a  man  to  atheism,  and  that  the  ignor- 
ance of  second  causes  should  make  a  more  devout  dependence 
upon  God  which  is  the  first  cause ;  First,  it  is  good  to  ask  the 
question  which  Job  asked  of  his  friends  :  '  Will  you  lie  for  God, 
as  one  man  will  do  for  another,  to  gratify  him  ?  '  For  certain 
it  is  that  God  worketh  nothing  in  nature  but  by  second  causes; 
and  if  they  would  have  it  otherwise  believed,  it  is  mere  imposture, 
as  it  were  in  favor  towards  God ;  and  nothing  else  but  to  offer 
to  the  Author  of  truth  the  unclean  sacrifice  of  a  lie.  But  farther, 
it  is  an  assured  truth,  and  a  conclusion  of  experience,  that  a  lit- 
tle or  superficial  knowledge  of  philosophy  may  incline  the  mind 
of  man  to  atheism,  but  a  farther  proceeding  therein  doth  bring 
the  mind  back  again  to  religion  ;  for  in  the  entrance  of  philoso- 
phy, when  the  second  causes,  which  are  next  unto  the  senses, 
do  offer  themselves  to  the  mind  of  man,  if  it  dwell  and  stay  there, 
it  may  induce  some  oblivion  of  the  highest  cause ;  but  when  a 
man  passeth  on  farther,  and  seeth  the  dependence  of  causes,  and 
the  works  of  Providence  ;  then,  according  to  the  allegory  of  the 
poets,  he  will  easily  believe  that  the  highest  link  of  nature's 
chain  must  needs  be  tied  to  the  foot  of  Jupiter's  chair.  To  con- 
clude therefore,  let  no  man,  upon  a  weak  conceit  of  sobriety,  or 
an  ill-applied  moderation,  think  or  maintain,  that  a  man  can 
search  too  far,  or  be  too  well  studied  in  the  book  of  God's  word, 
or  in  the  book  of  God's  works :  divinity  or  philosophy ;  but 
rather  let  men  endeavour  an  endless  progress  or   proficience  in 
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both  ;  only  let  men  beware  that  they  apply  both  to  charity,  and 
not  to  swelling ;  to  use,  and  not  to  ostentation ;  and  again,  that 
they  do  not  unwisely  mingle  or  confound  these  learnings  to- 
gether."    Pp.  7-13. 

The  remark  made  at  the  outset,  we  would  repeat  in  closing 
this  examination  of  Dr.  Dabney's  assaults,  that  it  would  have 
been  vastly  more  gratifying  to  have  stood  by  his  side  defend- 
ing sacred  truth,  than  it  has  been  to  point  out  the  deadly  char- 
acter of  his  teachings.  Nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty,  requiring 
the  exposure  of  these  errors  that  the  truth  might  be  upheld, 
would  have  been  a  sufficient  motive  to  perform  a  task  in  many 
respects  so  painful.  His  design  is  most  praiseworthy — the 
defence  of  Christian  truth.  But  unfortunately,  zeal  and  lauda- 
ble intentions  are  not  enough  if  unaccompanied  with  the  requisite 
degree  and  kind  of  knowledge.  The  most  zealous  and  patriotic 
fioldier  whose  sight  is  defective,  may  mistake  a  friend  or  a  non- 
combatant  for  an  armed  foe. 

It  affords  us  real  satisfaction,  before  we  close,  heartily  to  com- 
mend one  caution  uttered  by  Dr.  Dabney,  namely,  the  delibe- 
ration which  he  enjoins  on  pages  173  and  174  of  his  Lectures, 
where  he  says  : 

"  Deliberation  Enjoined. — Let  me  urge  upon  you  a  wiser 
attitude  and  temper  towards  the  new  science  than  many  have 
shown,  among  the  ministry.  Some  have  shown  a  jealousy  and 
uneasiness,  unworthy  of  the  stable  dignity  of  the  cause  of  inspi- 
ration. These  apparent  difficulties  of  geology  are  just  such  as 
science  has  often  paraded  against  the  Bible  ;  but  God's  word 
has  stood  firm,  and  every  true  advance  of  science  has  only  re- 
dounded to  its  honor.  Christians,  therefore,  can  afford  to  bear 
these  seeming  assaults  with  exceeding  coolness.  Other  pretend- 
ed theologians  have  been  seen  advancing,  and  then  as  easily  re- 
tracting new-fangled  schemes  of  exegesis,  to  suit  new  geologic 
hypotheses.  The  Bible  has  often  had  cause  here  to  cry,  '  Save 
me  from  my  friends.'  Scarcely  has  the  theologian  announced 
himself  as  sure  of  his  discovery  that  this  is  the  correct  way  to 
adjust  Kevelation  to  the  prevalent  hypotheses  of  the  geologists, 
when  these  mutable  gentlemen  change  their  hypothesis  totally. 
The  obsequious  divine  exclaims :  '  Well,  I  was  in  error  then ;  but 
now  I  have  certainly  the  right  exposition  to  reconcile  Moses  to 
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the  geologists.'  And  again  the  ficklie  science  changes  its  ground. 
What  can  be  more  degrading  to  the  authority  of  Revelation! 
As  remarked  in  a  previous  lecture,  uhless  the  Bible  has  its  own 
ascertainable  and  certain  law  of  exposition,  it  cannot  be  a  rule 
of  faith  ;  our  religion  is  but  rationalism.  I  repeat,  if  any  part 
of  the  Bible  must  wait  to  have  its  real  meaning  imposed  upon  it 
by  another,  and  a  human  science,  that  part  is  at  least  meaning- 
less and  worthless  to  our  souls.  It  must  expound  itself  inde- 
pendently ;  making  other  sciences  ancillary,  and  not  dominant 
over  it." 

Of  course  it  is  only  the  injunction  of  deliberation  that  is  here 
commended,  without  any  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  tone  and 
style  in  which  it  is  conveyed.  The  main  thought  is  so  import- 
ant that  this  article  cannot  be  better  concluded  than  by  repeat- 
ing it  in  the  words  of  the  late  distinguished  Sir  John  Herschel  t 

"  Nothing,  then,  can  be  more  unfounded  than  the  objection 
which  has  been  taken,  in  limine,  by  persons,  well  meaning  per- 
haps, certainly  narrow-minded,  against  the  study  of  natural 
philosophy,  and,  indeed,  against  all  science, — that  it  fosters  in  its 
cultivators  a,n  undue  and  overweening  self-conceit,  leads  them  to 
doubt  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  to  scoflf  at  revealed  relig- 
ion. Its  natural  effect,  we  may  confidently  assert,  on  every  well 
constituted  mind,  is  and  must  be  the  direct  contrary.  No  doubt, 
the  testimony  of  natural  reason,  on  whatever  exercised,  must  of 
necessity  stop  short  of  those  truths  which  it  is  the  object  of  reve- 
lation to  make  known.  .  . 

"  But  while  we  thus  vindicate  the  study  of  natural  philosophy 
from  a  charge  at  one  time  formidable  from  the  pertinacity  and 
acrimony  with  which  it  was  urged,  and  still  occasionally  brought 
forward  to  the  distress  and  disgust  of  every  well  constituted 
mind,  we  must  take  care  that  the  testimony  afforded  by  science 
to  religion,  be  its  extent  or  value  what  it  may,  shall  be  at  least 
independent,  unbiased,  and  spontaneous.  We  do  not  here  al- 
lude to  such  reasoners  as  would  make  all  nature  bend  to  their 
narrow  interpretations  of  obscure  and  difficult  passages  in  the 
sacred  writings  :  such  a  course  might  well  become  the  persecu- 
tors of  Galileo  and  the  other  bigots  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  but  can  only  be  adopted  by  dreamers  in  the  present 
age.  But,  without  going  these  lengths,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  find  persons  earnestly  attached  to  science,  and  anxious  for  its 
promotion,  who  yet  manifest  a  morbid  sensibility  on  points  of 
this  kind, — who  exult  and  applaud  when  any  fact  starts  up   ex- 
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planatory  (as  they  suppose)  of  some  Scriptural  allusion,  and  who 
feel  pained  and  disappointed  when  the  general  course  of  discovery 
in  any  department  of  science  runs  wide  of  the  notions  with  which 
particular  passages  in  the  Bible  may  have  impressed  themselves. 
To  persons  of  such  a  frame  of  mind  it  ought  to  suflSce  to  remark, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  truth  can  never  be  opposed  to  truth,  and, 
on  the  other,  that  error  is  only  to  be  effectually  confounded  by 
searching  deep  and  tracing  it  to  its  source.  Nevertheless,  it 
were  much  to  be  wished  that  such  persons,  estimable  and  excel- 
lent as  they  for  the  most  part  are,  before  they  throw  the  weight 
of  their  applause  or  discredit  into  the  scale  of  scientific  opinion 
on  such  grounds,  would  reflect,  first,  that  the  credit  and  respect- 
ability of  ani/  evidence  may  be  destroyed  by  tampering  with  its 
honesty  ;  and,  secondly,  that  this  very  disposition  of  mind  im- 
plies a  lurking  mistrust  in  its  own  principles,  since  the  grand 
and  indeed  only  character  of  truth  is  its  capability  of  enduring 
the  test  of  universal  experience,  and  coming  unchanged  out  of 
every  possible  form  of /aiV  discussion."  Discourse  on  the  Study 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  pp.  6,  7,  8. 
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History  of  the  Mission  of  the  American  Board  of  Commission- 
ers for  Foreign  Missions  to  the  Oriental  Churches.  By  Rev. 
RuFus  Anderson,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  late  Foreign  Secretary  of 
the  Board,  in  two  volumes.  Congregational  Publishing 
Society,  Boston,  Mass.     1872. 


These  volumes  constitute  the  second  of  a  series  of  histories  of 
the  diff*erent  missions  that  have  been  carried  on  by  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  in  various  parts 
of  the  unvangelised  world  during  the  present  century.  The 
venerable  author,  now  more  than  three  score  and  ten,  was  Sec- 
retary of  that  Board  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  of  con- 
sequence, had  more  to  do  in  founding  and  shaping  their  general 
course  than  any  other  man,  dead  or  living.  During  the  earlier 
periods  of  these  missionary  operations,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
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in  both  its  branches,  the  Congregational  and  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Churches  were  all  united  in  sustaining  and  carrying  the  work 
forward.  Each  one  furnished  means  and  agents  freely  without 
regard  to  the  particular  fields  in  which  they  were  to  be  em- 
ployed. As  far  back  as  the  year  1837,  the  Old  School  branch 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  withdrew  from  this  union  and  estab- 
lished missions  of  their  own.  Some  years  later  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  followed  their  example  and  commenced  anew  a 
work  of  missions  on  their  own  responsibility  as  a  Church  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Two  missions,  however,  one  in  Southern 
India  and  the  other  in  China,  were  transferred  to  the  Board  of  the 
Dutch  Church  at  the  time  of  its  separation.  From  that  time 
until  1870,  the  whole  of  the  work  that  had  been  undertaken  on 
the  responsibility  of  four  branches  of  the  Church,  was  sustained 
by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Congregational  and  New  School  Pres- 
byterian Churches.  The  reunion  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  1870,  left  the  American  Board  the  sole 
proprietors  and  occupants  of  the  original  work.  By  an  amica- 
ble arrangement,  however,  a  number  of  their  missions  were 
transferred  to  the  care  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  re-united 
Presbyterian  Church,  those  particularly  in  Syria,  in  Nestoria, 
on  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa,  and  several  of  those  among  the 
Indian  tribes  of  North  America.  In  consequence  of  these  ad- 
ditions to  the  work  that  had  previously  been  undertaken  by  the  Old 
School  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  well  as  the  augment- 
ed pecuniary  resources  resulting  from  this  re-union  of  the  two 
bodies,  the  Presbyterian  Board  was  placed  at  once  abreast,  if 
not  ahead,  of  the  American  Board,  both  as  to  resources  and  the 
extent  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  respectively  engaged. 

Previous  to  the  transfer  of  the  missions  just  mentioned,  the 
work,  of  the  American  Board  had  expanded  itself  into  immense 
proportions ;  too  large,  one  might  be  tempted  to  suppose,  to  be 
managed  by  any  one  missionary  organisation.  It  had  missions 
among  a  large  number  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  North  America ; 
in  the  Sandwich  and  Marquesian  islands  ;  in  Western  and  South- 
eastern Africa;  in  Eastern  Europe;  in  Syria  and  Palestine;  iA 
Western,  Central,  and  Eastern  Turkey  ;  on  the  Western  borders 
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of  Mesopotamia ;  in  Western  Persia ;  in  Western  and  Southern 
India ;  on  the  Island  of  Ceylon ;  in  Southern  and  Northern 
China ;  and  more  recently  in  Japan  and  several  of  the  Papal 
States.  It  is  obvious  to  reflection  that  none  but  a  mind  of  ex- 
traordinary endowiiient  could  have  grasped  and  controlled  an 
enterprise  of  such  vast  proportions  and  such  almost  endless 
details.  But  this  our  venerable  author  did  for  a  period  of 
nearly  fifty  years,  and  with  undoubted  and  eminent  success.  In 
the  good  providence  of  Grod,  he  is  permitted  to  spend  the  closing 
years  of  his  life  in  quietly  recording  the  interesting  details  of 
this  work,  and  thus  not  only  living  over  again  his  own  life,  but 
furnishing  facts  and  experience  that  will  be  of  incalculable  value 
as  long  as  the  Church  is  engaged  in  disseminating  the  knowledge 
of  the  gospel  among  the  unevangelized  nations  of  the  earth. 

No  portion  of  the  earth  comprises  within  itself  bo  great  a 
variety  of  races,  languages,  or  different  forms  of  religion  as  the 
Turkish  Empire,  and  especially  is  this  true  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 
Here  Turks,  Greeks,  Arabs,  Koords,  Jews,  Syrians,  Druzes, 
Armenians,  and  Nestorians,  mingle  together  in  almost  every 
community,  and  yet  each  one  retains  its  own  language,  its 
own  religion,  its  own  costume,  and  its  own  nationality  as 
distinctly  as  if  they  lived  in  remote  localities.  Islamism  is,  of 
course,  the  predominant  religion  of  the  realm.  Interspersed 
among  this  Moslem  population,  however,  there  are  various  sects 
of  nominal  Christians,  differing  very  much  among  themselves, 
but  alike  in  this,  that  none  of  them  have  retained  any  of  the 
essential  elements  of  what  may  be  called  true,  evangelical  Chris- 
tianity. Among  these  nominally  Christian  sects  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Greeks,  Maronites  (adherents  of  the  Church  of  Rome), 
Syrians  or  Jacobites,  Nestorians,  and  Armenians,  as  well  as  a 
large  number  of  Jews.  All  of  these  sects,  like  that  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  have  overlaid  the  truth  of  the  gospel  with  so 
much  of  human  tradition,  as  not  only  to  have  almost  extinguished 
its  light,  but  to  have,  by  the  same  course,  well  nigh  forfeited 
all  claim  to  be  regarded  as  branches  of  the  Christian  Church  at 
all.  These  Christian  sects,  including  those  in  European  Turkey, 
amount  in  population  to  12,000,000,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the 
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whole  empire.  The  adherents  of  the  Greek  Church  are  far  the 
most  numerous,  especially  if  those  who  profess  this  religion  in 
European  Turkey  are  taken  into  the  account.  The  Armenians 
are  next  in  point  of  numbers,  and  may  be  found  in  all  the  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  of  both  divisions  of  the  empire,  but  particu- 
larly in  Asiatic  Turkey,  whore  it  is  supposed  they  amount  to 
2,000,000.  They  are  not  only  numerous  and  widely  scattered, 
but  wherever  found  are  known  to  be  active,  enterprising,  and 
influential.  The  Nestorians  do  not  amount  to  more  than  one 
or  two  hundred  thousand,  and  are  to  be  found  mainly  in  Western 
Persia  and  the  mountains  of  Eastern  Turkey.  The  Maronites  are 
to  be  met  with  mainly  in  Syria  and  the  mountains  of  Lebanon, 
but  great  efforts  have  been  made,  especially  of  late  years,  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  extend  its  influence  even  to  Mesopotamia. 
The  Jacobites  are  the  least  numerous  of  all  these  sects,  and 
are  confined  in  a  great  measure  to  the  southeastern  portion  of 
the  Empire. 

The  whole  field  of  missionary  operations  in  Asiatic  Turkey 
has  usually  been  characterized  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the 
American  Board  under  the  heads  of  seven  separate  missions, 
viz. :  Mission  to  the  Greeks,  Mission  to  the  Jews,  the  Syrian 
Mission,  the  Mission  to  the  Armenians,  the  Nestorian  Mission, 
the  Assyrian  Mission,  and  the  Mission  to  the  Mohammedans. 
This  last  mentioned  is  more  prospective  and  preliminary  than  in 
actual  progress.  That  to  the  Amenians  is  the  most  important 
and  extensive  of  them  all,  and  of  late  years  has  been  subdivided 
into  what  are  now  known  as  the  Missions  of  Western,  Central, 
and  Eastern  Turkey.  The  Mission  to  Syria,  (including  Pales- 
tine) is  the  oldest  of  all  these  missions.  Its  history  covers  a 
period  of  fifty-two  years,  dating  back  to  the  times  of  Fiske  and 
Parsons.  The  Greek  Mission  covers  a  period  of  forty-four  years  ; 
the  Armenian,  forty-one  years ;  the  Nestorian,  thirty-eight ; 
and  the  Assyrian,  about  ten  years.  The  Jewish  Mission  was 
continued  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  and  was  then  transferred 
to  the  English  and  Scotch  Jewish  Missionary  Society,  which 
was  then  more  extensively  engaged  in  this  particular  department 
of  the  work.     About  the  same  time  the   Greek  Mission,   espe- 
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cially  that  branch  of  it  in  Greece  proper,  was  given  up,  except 
that  Jonas  King  was  permitted  to  continue  his  labors  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board  until  the  close  of  his  life,  which  occurred 
only  a  few  years  since.  Neither  of  these  missions  can  be  re- 
garded as  successful.  Up  to  the  tinae  referred  to,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  days  of  Paul,  the  gospel  still  continued  to  be  a  stumbling 
block  to  the  Jew,  and  to  the  Greek  foolishness.  The  average 
period  of  the  history  of  the  other  missibns,  all  of  which  have  been 
eminently  successful,  amount  to  about  the  third  of  a  century,  a 
fact  that  should  be  kept  distinctly  in  mind  as  we  endeavor  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  the  actual  results  that  have  been  brought 
about  by  these  earnest  and  protracted  efforts. 

The  plan  originally  adopted  for  restoring  a  pure  and  living 
Christianity  to  this  portion  of  the  earth,  seems  to  have  been 
characterised  by  great  wisdom  and  extraordinary  foresight  from 
its  very  incipiency.  In  the  first  place  it  was  clearly  foreseen, 
that  it  would  not  be  possible,  humanly  speaking,  to  make  any 
salutary  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
Moslem  population,  except  by  restoring  a  pure  and  living  Chris- 
tianity to  these  nominally  Christian  sects  interspersed  among 
them.  But  in  the  existing  state  of  these  sects,  they  were  a  hin- 
drance rather  than  a  help  to  the  introduction  of  a  pure  gospel. 
Given  up  as  they  were  at  the  time  to  ignorance,  superstition, 
and  intolerance,  they  did  a  great  deal  to  disparage  the  cause  of 
truth  in  the  eyes  of  the  Mohammedan  population.  Still  it  was 
felt  that  if  a  pure  spiritual  life  could.be  infused  into  these  dead 
forms,  they  would  become  the  most  efi'ective  agents  that  could 
be  employed  in  imparting  the  same  blessings  to  the  surround- 
ing masses.  Indeed  there  was  no  other  way  of  reaching  or 
influencing  the  Mohammedan  minds,  so  intolerant  and  bigoted 
have  the  Mohammedans  always  shown  themselves  to  be.  It  was 
a  wise  arrangement,  therefore,  to  commence  operations  in  the 
first  instance  among  these  Christian  sects. 

Another  feature  in  the  original  plan,  whether  wise  or  not,  we 
shall  not  undertake  to  determine,  was  to  refrain  from  all  attempts 
to  change  or  revolutionise  the  prelatical  character  of  these  corrupt 
churches.     All  that  was  to  be  aimed  at  was  to  infuse  new  life 
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into  these  existing  outward  forms.  It  was  thought,  perhaps,, 
that  any  efforts,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  work,  to- 
revolutionise  the  form  of  church  government,  would'  not  only 
provoke  unnecessary  and  violent  opposition,  but  might  defeat 
all  the  plans  contemplated  for  raising  them  to  a  higher  standard 
of  vital  Christianity.  This  policy,  right  or  wrong,  was  faithfully 
adhered  to,  until  the  bitter  and  unrelenting  persecutions  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  these  churches,  made  it  necessary  to 
draw  off  all  converts  to  the  evangelical  doctrines  and  form  them 
into  a  separate  Protestant  sect,  so  that  they  might  be  recognised 
and  protected  by  the  general  government,  both  in  their  civil  and 
religious  rights. 

Another  feature  in  the  early  prosecution  of  this  work  was  the 
translation  and  circulation  of  God's  word,  as  well  as  other  re- 
ligious books  and  tracts,  into  all  the  various  languages,  of  the 
country.  The  early  resort  to  the  use  of  the  press,  as  well  as  the. 
continued  use  of  it  in  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  work,  was  a 
matter  of  necessity,  as  well  as  a  measure  of  prudence  and  fore- 
sight. A  very  large  proportion  of  the  people  were  not  only 
familiar  with  letters,  but  they  were  addicted  to  a  less  or  greater 
extent  to  religious  controversy.  At  the  same  time,  when  the- 
missionaries  first  entered  the  field,  the  principles  of  toleration 
were  but  imperfectly  understood,  and  it  was  no  little  peril  for  a 
foreigner  to  attempt  to  preach  the  gospel  in  public ;  so  that  the 
dissemination  of  the  printed  page  was  almost  the  only  means- 
left  them  for  reaching  the  minds  of  these  bigoted  classes.  The- 
word  of  God  was  translated,  at  different  periods  and  by  different, 
members  of  the  mission,  into  the  Modern  Greek,  the  Grgeco- 
Turkish,  (the  Turkish  language  printed  with  Greek  letters,)  An- 
cient Armenian,  Modern  Armenian,  Armeno-Turkish,  (the  Turk- 
ish language  printed  with  the  Armenian  character,)  Arabic,, 
Arabo-Turkish,  (Turkish  language  in  the  Arabic  character,) 
Hebrew,  and  Hebrew-Spanish,  and  the  Modern  Syriac,  the  lan- 
guage spoken  by  the  Nestorians.  Here  are  ten  separate  lan- 
guages, into  which  the  word  of  God  has  been  translated  in  whole- 
for  the  first  time,  or  been  retranslated,  at  scarcely  less  expense 
of  labor  than  would  have  been  required  for  a  first  translation- 
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If  the  missionaries  had  accomplished  no  other  object  by  their 
residence  in  Turkey,  they  would  have  reared  an  imperishable 
monument  to  their  memories,  even  in  this  single  department  of 
labor.  The  fruits  of  the  dissemination  of  the  printed  word  have 
already  showed  themselves  in  very  many  ways,  and,  no  doubt, 
they  will  appear  still  more  abundant  in  the  great  spiritual  har- 
vest that  is  yet  to  be  reaped  in  this  portion  of  the  earth. 

But  if  the  wisdom  and  foresight  qf  the  original  projectors  of 
this  great  enterprise  was  remarkable,  not  less  so  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  skill,  the  energy,  the  piety,  and  the  indom- 
itable courage  of  the  men  who  have  carried  it  into  execution. 
When  the  Apostles  of  the  Lord  Jesus  first  entered  this  same 
field,  they  were  .confronted  by  a  two-fold  enemy,  Judaism  and 
Paganism.  But  our  modern  missionaries  had  to  face  a  more 
formidable  array  of  antagonists.  Judaism  was  still  there,  and 
had  lost  none  of  its  obstinacy  or  hatred  for  Christ.  Islamism, 
the  reigning  religion  of  the  realm,  was  a  far  more  formidable 
foe  to  the  cause  of  truth  than  any  of  the  known  forms  of  ancient 
paganism.  Besides  these,  there  were  not  less  than  five  forms  of 
nominal  Christianity,  which,  though  constantly  at  strife  with 
each  other,  were  all  united  in  one  common  sentiment  of  hatred 
to  pure  Christianity.  None  but  men  of  strong  faith  and  earnest 
piety  would  ever  have  thought  of  entering  the  lists  with  such 
formidable  enemies.  But  such  were  the  men  who  not  only  ven- 
tured upon  the  undertaking,  but  have  maintained  it  with  un- 
swerving purpose,  except  where  God,  by  his  providence,  has 
called  them  away,  to  the  present  day,  and  with  results  such  as 
none  but  the  eye  of  Omniscience  can  fully  trace.  It  may  seem 
almost  invidious  to  give  prominence  to  the  names  of  individuals 
in  that  noble  band  of  brethren  who  have  labored  in  this  great 
cause.  But  we  cannot  reconcile  it  with  the  feelings  of  venera- 
tion which  we  entertain  for  many  of  them,  not  to  record  their 
names  even  in  this  cursory  review  of  the  Mission.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  venerable  men  who  are  still  engaged  in  the  work,  as  Drs. 
Hamlin,  Schaufller,  Calhoun,  Thompson,  VanDyck,  Jessup, 
Biggs,  Bliss,  Wood,  Scheider,  and  others,  or  of  those  in  the 
bosom  of  our  own  Church  who  have  rendered  important  service  in 
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this  great  cause,  as  Adger,  Houston,  Leyburn,  and  Johnson,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  profound  regard  for  the  memo- 
ries of  those  of  this  noble  band  who  have  been  taken  to  their  rest 
in  heaven.  What  friend  of  Missions  is  not  already  familiar 
with  the  names  of  Goddell,  Dwight,  Temple,  Eli  Smith,  Bird, 
Perkins,  King,  Grrant,  Merrick,  Stoddard,  and  others  of  scarcely- 
less  prominence  ?  If  the  Church  of  Christ,  since  the  days  of 
the  apostles,  has  ever  comprised  a  company  of  Christian  minis- 
ters of  greater  self-denial,  of  more  earnest  piety,  of  more  thor- 
ough scholarship,  or  of  more  entire  consecration  to  the  interests 
■of  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom,  we  scarcely  know  who  they  are. 
Whatever  may  be  said  or  thought  of  the  rationalistic  tendencies 
of  the  New  England  mind  of  the  present  day,  oV  the  general 
prevalence  of  materialism  among  the  great  mass  of  that  people, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  generation  which  gave  birth  and 
training  to  these  holy  men,  as  well  as  others  of  not  less  worth 
And  prominence  in  other  portions  of  the  great  missionary  field, 
must  have  been  imbued  with  no  small  measure  of  true  evangel- 
ical piety.  Equally  as  much  might  be  said  in  relation  to  many 
of  the  noble  Christian  women  who  have  done  their  full  share  in 
the  promotion  of  this  great  cause.  Our  readers  are  already 
familiar  with  the  memoirs  of  a  number  of  these,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  dwell  upon  their  worth  or  the  important 
service  they  have  rendered  in  the  promotion  of  the  social  and 
religious  welfare  of  the  country.  Of  a  single  one  of  these.  Miss 
Eidelia  Fisher,  our  venerable  author  after  speaking  of  her 
remarkable  endowments  of  mind  and  moral  worth,  remarks  in 
relation  to  her  religious  character:  "She  seemed  to  me  the 
nearest  approach  I  ever  saw,  in  man  or  woman,  in  the  structure 
and  working  of  her  whole  nature,  to  my  ideal  of  the  blessed 
Saviour,  as  he  appeared  in  his  walks  on  earth." 

It  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  scope  and  design  of  this 
article  to  attempt  even  an  outline  of  the  history  of  these  mis- 
sionary operations,  extending  as  they  do  over  a  period  of  a  half 
•century.  Those  who  wish  for  more  thorough  information  on  the 
subject  are  referred  to  the  volumes  under  review.  They  are 
worthy  of  the  careful  perusal  of  every  friend  of  missions,  and 
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we  heartily  commend  their  perusal  to  all  such.  Taking  a 
general  survey  of  the  work,  we  find,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected,  that  it  has  been  characterised  at  different  periods  of 
its  history  by  great  variety  of  condition  and  circumstances.  At 
one  time  all  is  darkness  and  discouragement;  at  another  the  sun- 
light of  hope  and  prosperity  beams  brightly  upon  it.  At  one 
moment  the  missionaries  are  almost  tempted  to  think  that  God 
has  left  them  to  work  in  their  own  strength ;  and  then  again  and 
perhaps  very  suddenly,  his  hand  becomes  almost  visible  in 
removing  difficulties  and  overcoming  opposition.  To-day  they 
are  threatened  with  banishment  or  martyrdom;  to-morrow  they 
find  their  work  more  thoroughly  established  in  the  hearts  and 
affections  of  the  people.  If  in  one  emergency  the  representa- 
tive of  a  European  government  is  found  intriguing  against  their 
peace  and  prosperity ;  the  next  day,  perhaps,  the  representative 
of  a  more  friendly  government  interposes  more  effectually  in 
their  behalf.  If  the  hierarchy  is  filled  with  rage  and  denounce 
them  in  the  bitterest  terms ;  the  people  evince  but  the  deeper 
interest  in  the  precious  truths  they  proclaim.  If  at  one  time 
the  Spirit's  influences  seem  to  be  almost  withdrawn ;  at  another 
they  are  poured  forth  in  such  great  abundance  and  power  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  their  being  in  the  path  of  duty,  or  of  their 
laboring  for  the  promotion  of  a  cause  which  is  infinitely  dear  to 
the  heart  of  the  great  Redeemer.  But,  notwithstanding  all 
these  variations  in  the  outward  condition  of  the  work,  it  has 
nevertheless  made  steady  and  constant  progress.  If  its  fruits 
have  been  more  manifest  and  abundant  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  previous  thirty  years  of  preparatory  labor  was  not  less 
important  or  indispensable  to  its  ultimate  success. 

The  work,  at  different  periods  of  its  history,  was  characterised, 
as  might  naturally  be  expected,  by  scenes  of  very  bitter  perse- 
cutions— such  as  have  a  full  counterpart  only  in  the  persecutions 
of  the  early  Church.  These  persecutions  were  instigated  by  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  against  all  of  their  people  who  embraced 
the  evangelical  doctrines,  whether  they  left  theii;  communion  or 
not.  This  became  preeminently  the  case  in  the  Armenia^ 
Church,  where  proselytes  to  the  true  faith  became  numerous  and 
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were  zealous  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  But  the  persecutions  of 
the  Church  became  proportionately  violent,  which  forced  the- 
missionaries,  not  only  to  abandon  the  original  plan  of  forming 
no  new  sect,  but  also  made  it  necessary  for  these  new  converts 
to  organise  a  Protestant  denomination — protesting,  however,  not 
so  much  against  the  errors  of  the  Romish  or  Greek  Church,  as 
against  those  of  their  communion.  Not  only  was  it  necessary 
to  establish  this  new  Christian  denomination,  but  it  was  equally 
necessary  to  get  the  sanction  of  the  Sultan,  that  it  might  have 
a  civil  head  through  which  it  might  be  governed  and  be  protected 
as  all  the  other  sects  in  the  empire  are.  The  missionaries  were 
aided  in  getting  a  firman  for  this  purpose  by  the  earnest  and 
persistent  efforts  of  Sir  Strattford  Canning,  Minister  Plenopo- 
tentiary  of  the  British  Government  to  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
This  measure  had  the  eifect  of  putting  an  end  to  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Armenian  Church,  as  it  made  it  possible  for  any 
individual  member  of  its  communion  to  transfer  its  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  relationship  to  the  Protestant  body  without  the 
risk  of  the  loss  of  property  or  personal  violence.  Five  years 
subsequent  to  this,  in  the  year  1855,  another  firman  was 
obtained  from  the  Sultan,  and  mainly  by  the  efforts  of  the  same 
distinguished  Christian  gentleman,  called  the  Haiti  ITumaioun; 
by  which,  not  only  was  the  death  penalty  for  apostacy  from  the 
Moslem  faith  abolished,  but  which  established  free  toleration  for 
all  religions  throughout  the  whole  empire.  This  was  undoubt- 
edly the  most  important  event,  so  far  as  the  social  or  religious 
welfare  of  the  country  is  concerned,  that  has  ever  taken  place 
in  the  history  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  was  perhaps  the  turn- 
ing point  in  the  great  religious  change  that  is  to  come  upon  that 
land,  and  ultimately  upon  all  the  other  Mohammedan  nations  of 
the  earth.  It  is  possible  that  the  Sultan  himself  had  no  right 
conceptions  of  the  actual  results  that  would  necessarily  flow 
from  this  measure.  Whatever  may  hereafter  be  his  personal 
views  and  feelings  on  the  subject,  he  will  be  held  to  his  own  act 
by  the  powers  of  Europe.  This  wonderful  interposition  of 
divine  providence — for  it  can  properly  be  regarded  in  no  other 
light — is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  resulted  directly  from  the 
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bitter  persecutions  that  were  waged  against  God's  own  people, 
verifying  the  truth  of  his  Word,  that  "  the  wrath  of  man  should 
be  made  to  praise  hina."  v 

As  to  the  results  that  have  been  achieved  in  this  great  empire 
by  the  persistent  and  self-denying  labors  of  the  missionaries, 
none  but  the  eye  of  Omniscience  can  trace  them  in  all  their 
varied  ramifications,  or  to  their  fullest  extent.  Those  that  are 
visible  to  the  human  eye,  in  the  number  of.  converts,  in  the 
outward  moral  reformations  that  are  observable  in  certain  com- 
munities, in  the  multiplication  of  institutions  of  learning,  the 
extended  circulation  of  the  Word  of  God  among  all  classes,  the 
growing  desire  for  religious  knowledge,  and  the  organisation  of 
Christian  Churches,  do  not  after  all  afford  a  true  guage  of  the 
real  results  that  have  been  achieved.  Influences  may  be  at  work 
beneath  the  surface  of  human  observation,  of  which  we  have 
now  no  idea,  and  which  may  at  any  time  burst  forth  with 
astonishing  power.  The  good  seed  may  be  vegetating  in  thou- 
sands of  hearts  that  is  to  bring  forth  such  a  spiritual  harvest  as 
has  never  before  been  witnessed  by  the  children  of  men.  The 
leaven,  that  is  to  leaven  the  whole  lump,  is  already  working,  and 
no  one  knows  how  soon  a  complete  change  may  be  wrought  in 
the  entire  moral,  social,  and  religious  condition  of  this  hereto- 
fore dark  and  benighted  nation. 

The  known  results  that  have  taken  place,  though  not  an  exact 
oriterion  of  what  has  really  been  accomplished,  are  nevertheless 
such  as  to  inspire  lively  hopes  in  relation  to  the  future.  In 
relation  to  the  circulation  of  religious  truth,  through  the  medium 
•of  the  press,  the  author  remarks,  that  in  the  year  1870,  ten  and 
a  half  millions  of  pages  were  isssued  in  the  Armenian,  Armeno- 
Turkish,  Grseco-Turkish,  and  Bulgarian  languages,  and  that 
nearly  three  hundred  millions  of  pages  have  been  issued  by  the 
mission  since  the  commencement  of  its  operations — making  an 
•average  of  seven  pages  and  a  half  for  every  soul  in  the  empire, 
without  taking  into  account  what  has  been  done  by  the  presses 
dn  Syria  and  Nestoria  during  the  same  period.  Surely  those 
who  believe  that  God's  word  will  not  return  to  him  void,  must 
^ee  that  a  broad  foundation  for  good  is  laid  in  this  one  depart- 
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ment  of  labor  alone.  But  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  especially 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  has  been  attended  with  the  most 
marked  and  encouraging  success,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  the  country  is  now  being  dotted  all  over  with  Evangelical 
churches.  They  are  to  be  found  in  Constantinople,  and  in  its 
surrounding  towns  and  villages;  along  the  eastern  and  north- 
eastern borders  of  the  Mediterranean ;  in  Syria  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Lebanon ;  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris;  in  western  Persia  and  the  mountains  of  eastern  Turkey; 
along  the  southern  borders  of  the  Black  Sea,  and,  to  a  less  or 
greater  extent,  through  all  the  central  regions  of  Asia  Minor. 
These  churches,  of  which  there  are  nearly  one  hundred,  vary  in 
membership  from  thirty  or  forty  to  one  hundred,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five.  In  the  city  of  Aintab  there  are  two  separate 
organisations,  each  of  which  embraces  more  than  one  hundred 
members.  Most  of  the  churches  have  not  only  attained  to  a 
standard  of  self-support,  but  they  are  supplied  in  part  or  whole 
by  native  pastors  or  licentiates.  It  is  also  a  most  encouraging 
feature  in  the  history  of  these  newly-formed  churches,  that  they 
are  concerned  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  fellow-men,  and 
have  already  organised  missionary  associations  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  to-  the  multitudes 
around  them. 

Progress  in  the  educational  department  of  the  mission  has  not 
been  less  encouraging.  The  Armenian  mission  alone  reported 
at  the  close  of  last  year  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
common  schools  in  connection  with  their  various  stations,  which 
embraced  between  six  and  seven  thousand  pupils ;  ten  semi- 
naries of  a  high  grade  for  girls,  in  which  there  are  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pupils  being  prepared  for  the  work  of  teach- 
ing; nine  training  and  theological  schools  and  classes,  in  which 
there  are  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  young  men  being 
fitted  for  the  work  of  the  ministry;  whilst  there  are  already  in 
the  field  of  active  labor  as  many  as  one  huindred  and  three 
native  pastors  and  licentiates.  The  whole  number  of  laborers  in 
the  field,  American  and  native,  is  nearly  five  hundred.  The 
Presbyterian  Board  reports  similar  progress  in  the  Syrian  and 
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Nestorian  missions.  Besides  these  extended  educational  ope- 
rations carried  on  by  these  two  missionary  boards,  two  large 
first-class  colleges  have  been  established  by  the  bounty  of  private 
Christians — one  in  Constantinople,  and  the  other  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Lebanon,  in  which  are  gathered  hundreds  of  young  men 
of  all  the  varied  nationalities  of  the  country,  and  who  are  not 
only  pursuing  extended  literary  and  scientific  studies,  but  are 
having  their  minds  imbued  at  the  same  time  with  the  elements 
of  evangelical  truth. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  reflection  that  the  various  forms  of 
error  and  false  religion,  which  have  so  long  afllicted  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  must  ere  long  crumble  to  nought  before  the  combined 
power  of  these  mighty  agencies.  There  are  not  wanting,  even 
now,  signs  of  the  near  approach  of  a  great  change.  Perse- 
cution, if  not  entirely  checked,  i^  rapidly  losing  its  terrors;  the 
gospel  is  now  preached  without  let  or  hindrance  in  almost  every 
portion  of  the  empire;  scores  of  men  and  women,  who  were  oncfr 
bowed  down  under  an  insupportable  load  of  superstition  and 
ignorance,  have  been  emancipated  and  are  now  open  witnesses 
for  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ;  the  printed  Word  of  God  has 
found  its  way  into  numberless  households,  and  is  silently  exert- 
ing a  powerful  influence  over  all  classes  of  society;  the  Moham- 
medan, in  many  cases,  is  not  only  showing  that  his  confidence  in 
his  own  creed  is  shaken,  but  he  perceives  that  the  religion  of 
Jesus  is  beginning  to  show  itself  in  a  different  and  far  more 
interesting  character  than  that  in  which  he  had  formerly  con- 
templated it ;  whilst  thousands  of  the  former  adherents  of  nomi- 
nal Christian  sects  are  being  convinced  that  they  have  hereto- 
fore been  following  the  traditions  of  men  instead  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus.  In  view  of  all  these  great  and  marvellous- 
changes,  it  is  no  undue  stretch  of  the  imagination,  but  a  well- 
grounded  expectation,  that,  if  God  continues  to  favor  this  work 
in  the  future,  as  he  has  done  in  the  past,  in  less  than  fifty  years- 
from  the  present  time,  if  not  by  the  close  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, Turkey  will  no  longer  be  designated  as  a  Mohammedan ^ 
but  as  a  Christian  land.  And  when  Turkey  casts  aside  the 
religion  of  the  false  prophet,  Persia  and  every  other  Mohamme- 
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dan  power  in  the  world  will  be  prepared,  with  the  blessing  of 
<jrod,  to  follow  her  example. 

There  are  two  topics  growing  out  of  this  discussion  of  a  more 
general  character  to  which  we  wish  to  advert  before  closing  this 
article.     One  of  these  relates  to  the  particular  mode  by  which 
this  mission  has  been  conducted,  especially   during  the  latter 
portion  of  its  history.     In  the  earlier  stages  of  its  history,  like 
all  other  contemporaneous  missionary  operations,  it  was  conducted 
on  what  are  now  almost  universally  acknowledged  to  be  errone- 
ous principles.     Churches  when  formed,  instead  of  having  their 
new-born  life  carefully  developed  and  strengthened  by  exercise, 
were  treated  like  nurslings,  and  in  most  cases  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time.     They  were  kept  under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
missionaries  themselves,  because  it  was  thought  to  be  too  solemn  , 
and  responsible  a  burthen  to  be  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  native 
pastors.     For  the  same  reason  great  reluctance  was  manifested 
about  appointing  elders  and  deacons  for  these  churches,  over- 
looking the  important  fact,  that  training  was  just  as  necessary 
to  make  good  elders  and  good  deacons,  as  it  was  to  make  good 
private  members  of  the  Church.     Government  in  these  churches 
was  exercised  almost  entirely  by  the  missionaries,  so  that  very 
little  opportunity  was  afforded  them,  either  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  principles  of  church  government  or  to  understand 
their  practical  working.     At  the  same  time,  as  the  missionaries 
-derived  their  support  from  the  churches  they  had  left  in  their 
native  land,  little  or  no  occasion  was  afforded  for  drawing  out 
the  benevolence  and  self-denial  of  these  native  churches  in  the 
way  of  supporting   the  institutions  of  the  gospel.     The  gospel 
was  preached  to  them  without  charge,  and  schools  were  main- 
tained with  little  or  no  cost  or  trouble  to  themselves.    No  course 
could  possibly  have  been  more  injurious  to  their  piety,  or  more 
repressive  of  their  growth  and  energy.     A  dependent,  inefficient 
and  eleemosynary  spirit  was   the  natural  fruit  of  this  kind  of 
nurture,  and  no  wonder  that  many,  in  view  of  the  miserable 
inefficiency  of  these  churches,  looked  upon  the  conversion  of  the 
world  as  almost  a  forlorn  hope.     Our  venerable  author  was  the 
first  to  see,  that  this  was  not  only  an   unwise  and  injurious 
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course,  but  that  it  was  totally  at  variance  with  the  teachings  of 
the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the  example  and  policy  of  the  great 
Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  He  set  to  work  at  once,  so  far  as  the 
missions  of  his  own  board  were  concerned,  to  rectify  these  niis- 
takes  and  retrieve  as  far  as  possible  the  losses  that  had  been 
incurred.  He  insisted  that  the  missionaries  should  regard  them- 
selves in  the  light  of  evangelists,  and  regulate  their  course 
accordingly ;  that  the  best  and  most  suitable  men  in  these  newly- 
formed  churches  should  be  instructed  and  inducted  into  the  pas- 
toral office  as  speedily  as  possible;  that  elders  and  deacons, 
imperfect  as  might  be  the  materials  out  of  which  they  would 
have  to  be  taken,  ishould  be  elected,  nevertheless,  and  be  put  in 
the  exercise  of  their  respective  offices;  that  the  churches  should 
,  be  made  responsible  for  the  support  of  their  pastors,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  furnish  the  means  for  the  education  of  their  children. 
Of  course  the  training  of  young  men  for  the  ministry,  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Word  of  God,  the  general  supervision  of  the 
churches  for  a  time,  and  other  kindred  duties,  would  be  retained 
by  the  missionaries,  who  alone  are  adequate  to  such  duties.  ,i 
This  change  in  the  management  of  the  work  was  not  effected 
without  strong  opposition,  but  it  is  now  almost  universally  con- 
ceded that  it  is  the  only  wise  and  scriptural  plan.  The  effect 
of  this  change  of  policy  upon  the  missionary  churches  has  been 
marvellous.  In  consequence  of  having  their  benevolence  and 
their  self-reliance  brought  into  full  exercise,  they  are  not  only 
evincing  extraordinary  capacity  for  enlarging  and  extending  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom,  but  they  are  furnishing  examples  of  libe- 
rality and  self-denial  that  might  well  be  imitated  by  the  very 
churches,  through  whose  instrumentality,  they  themselves  were 
first  gathered  into  the  fold  of  Christ.  We  see,  at  the  same  time, 
how  comparatively  easy  it  will  be  to  evangelise  the  world,  if 
these  new  church  organisations  are  brought  into  full  cooperation 
at  once.  They  can  do  much  more  to  evangelise  the  heathen 
masses  around,  than  we  can  who  live  at  the  extremities  of  the 
earth.  Much  may  be  learned,  in  the  light  of  this  subject,  as  to 
the  management  of  the  domestic  missionary  work.  No  doubt 
many  of  what  we  call  feeble  churches  within  our  own  bounds 
VOL.  XXI v.,  NO.  3 — 5. 
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have  been  greatly  injured  by  having  been  helped  too  much.  Na 
individual  church  can  be  in  a  healthy  condition,  or  subserve  the 
great  end  for  which  it  was  organised  as  a  church  of  Jesus  Christ, 
without  having  its  benevolence  and  self-denial  duly  exercised.. 
The  strength  of  any  church  depends  upon  the  exercise  of  these 
and  other  kindred  graces  ;  and  if  it  is  aided  in  doing  what  might 
be  effected  by  its  own  energies,  it  inevitably  falls  into  a  state  of 
miserable  weakness  and  dependency. 

The  other  point  to  which  we  wish  to  advert,  is,  that  the  history 
of  these  missionary  operations  furnishes  a  satisfactory  illus- 
ti'ation  of  the  way  and  the  means  by  which  this  great  outlying 
heathen  world  is  ultimately  to  be  brought  under  the  power  of 
Christianity. 

The  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  compared  with  the 
apparent  feebleness  and  inefficiency  of  the  means  appointed  for 
its  accomplishment,  has  not  only  caused  infidels  to  ridicule  the 
expectation,  but  has  puzzled  even  Christian  men  to  see  how  it 
could  be  brought  about.  Of  course  the  reflecting  mind  sees 
ample  resources  in  the  almighty  power  of  God  to  bring  about 
any  purpose  he  has  ever  made  known  to  the  children  of  men. 
But  in  kindness  to  our  weak  faith,  he  furnishes  us  facts  in  con- 
nection with  these  very  missionary  operations  by  which  we  our- 
selves can  understand  how  this  great  object  is  to  be  attained, 
and,  perhaps,  at  no  very  distant  day.  Dr.  Anderson  has 
remarked,  and  no  doubt  after  very  mature  consideration,  that  it 
will  not  probably  be  necessary  to  send  any  more  American  mis- 
sionaries to  the  Armenians.  The  cause  of  Christ  has  already 
gained  such  a  firm  footing  among  that  people,  that  they  will 
probably  need  no  more  aid  from  the  outside  Christian  world. 
The  leaven  of  grace  is  already  pervading  the  whole  mass.  God's 
word  has  gone  forth  among  all  classes  of  men,  and  it  will  not 
return  to  him  without  having  accomplished  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  sent  forth.  Between  seventy  and  eighty  Evangeli- 
cal churches  have  already  been  established  among  this  people, 
and  these  churches  are  putting  forth  extraordinary  efforts,  not 
only  to  bring  the  whole  of  their  own  people  under  the  influence 
of  a  pure  Christianity,  but  are  concerting  measures  for  impart- 
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ing  the  same  blessings  to  the  millions  of  Mohammedans  around 
them.  Hundreds  of  young  men  are  already  educated,  or  are  in 
process  of  education,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Colleges 
and  theological  seminaries  have  been  established  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  supply  all  the  present  demands  of  the  work,  and 
they  can  easily  be  so  enlarged  as  to  meet  all  the  future  wants  of 
the  entire  field.  Here,  then,  after  a  period  of  about  the  half  of 
a  century,  through  the  agency  of  i)ot  more  than  one  or  two 
hundred  missionary  agents,  and  at  an  outlay  of  not  more  than 
two  or  three  millions  of  dollars,  the  Christian  religion  has  been 
so  thoroughly  established  in  one  of  the  most  unpromising  sec- 
tions of  the  earth  that  it  can  now  be  left  to  maintain  itself,  and, 
with  God's  blessing,  will  eventually  work  out  the  complete  evan- 
gelisation of  the  whole  country. 
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Addresses  at  the  Induction  of  Rev.  Francis.  L.  Fatten  into  the 
''^  Cyrus  H.  McCormick  Professorship  of  Didactic  and  Polemic 
Theology''  tn  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Northwest.  Printed  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Seminary.     1^73.     8vo.     Pp.  70. 

It  would  seem  more  decorous  that  some  one  of  the  authorised 
champions  of  Didactic  Theology,  adorned  with  the  scars  of  many 
battles,  should  undertake  the  review  of  the  pamphlet  whose  title- 
page  is  given  above.  But  the  standing  reproach  of  our  South- 
ern Church,  is  the  fact  that  so  many  able  pens  are  reposing  in 
inglorious  idleness  within  her  wide  boundaries.  And  it  is  a 
special  reproach,  that  topics  of  universal  interest  and  unspeak- 
able importance,  like  that  at  the  head  of  this  article,  should  be 
relegated  to  unpracticed  thinkers  for  discussion.  In  the  present 
case,  however,  the  task  is  easier  of  accomplishment,  because  Mr. 
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Patton  has  compressed  wi-thin  the  narrow  limits  of  his  Inaugural 
Address,  suggestions  that  may  be  readily  amplified  into  volumes. 

The  pamphlet  contains  three  addresses.  The  first  is  the 
Formal  Introduction  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors — 
the  Hon.  Samuel  M.  Moore.  The  second  is  the  charge  to  the 
new  Professor,  delivered  by  Rev.  R.  W.  Patterson,  D.  D. ;  and 
the  third  is  the  Inaugural  of  Mr.  Patton.  His  theme  was 
"Christian  Theology  and  Current  Thought,"  and  the  present 
purpose  is  to  follow  the  line  of  discussion  he  adopted,  and  to 
enlarge  a  little  upon  certain  portions  of  his  able  address,  where 
he  has  contented  himself  with  brief  suggestions,  instead  of 
elaborate  argument.  Indeed,  the  striking  peculiarity  of  this 
address,  is  the  compression  of  many  years  of  patient  thinking 
into  less  than  fifty  pages  of  print.  One  can  see,  on  every  page, 
bristling  all  over  the  theme,  the  sharp  points  of  concrete  deduc- 
tions that  have  been  elaborated  from  abstract  theories,  through 
many  days  and  nights  of  laborious  study. 

The  method  of  argumentation  adopted  will  be  indicated  by 
Mr.  Patton's  opening  paragraph:  "Theology  must  vindicate  its 
right  to  a  place  in  the  peerage  of  science,  or  its  advocate  will  be 
regarded  as  one  who,  in  these  days  of  needle-guns  and  railroads, 
is  making  a  dogmatic  stand  for  flint-locks  and  stage  coaches. 
The  dogmas  of  theology  must  be  seen  to  stand  in  vital  relation 
with  human  conduct,  or  they  will  be  treated  as  fossils  worthy 
only  of  a  shelf  in  a  cabinet  of  antiquated  opinions,  and  valuable 
only  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  history  of  human  progress." 
He  then  proceeds  to  divide  his  topic  as  follows :  "  Christian 
Theology,  as  related  to  Secular  Science ;  as  Exclusive ;  as  For- 
mulated; as  Progressive;  as  Symbolical."  P.  24.  And  in  the 
discussion  that  follows,  it  is  probable  that  present  limits  will 
only  allow  an  examination  of  the  first  of  these  five  divisions. 

I.  It  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  that  the  Church  should 
shrink  from  this  discussion.  One  of  the  most  astounding  develop- 
ments of  a  time-serving  age,  is  the  willingness  manifested  here 
and  there  to  ignore  the  vital  questions  that  affect  the  relation 
of  revealed  truth  with  human  progress.     There  are  theologians 
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of  large  reputation,  who  openly  advocate  the  total  rejection  of 
known  facts  in  physical  science,  lest  tjiese  should  be  found 
arrayed  in  opposition  to  the  revelation  of  God;  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  they  discountenance  the  Christian  student  from 
investigations  in  the  vast  field  of  natural  phenomena,  lest  some 
plant  or  mineral  should  be  discovered,  boldly  contradicting  or 
denying  the  power  and  Godhead  of  Jehovah !  Under  their 
teaching,  the  Christian  student  is  directed  to  shun  the  wonderful 
revelation  of  God,  in  the  traces  of  organic  life  that  mark  the 
progress  of  past  ages ;  to  flee  appalled  from  the  record  God  has 
written  upon  the  very  frame-work  of  nature,  lest  some  devilish 
ingenuity  of  science  should  distort  these  magnificent  proofs  of 
his  power  and  wisdom,  into  a  denial  of  Mosaic  cosmogony !  In 
opposition  to  this  puerile  theory,  hear  the  manly  utterance  of 
Mr.  Patton : 

"Theology,  as  didactic,  occupies  a  well  defined  area.  It  does 
not  profess  to  teach  botany,  to  decide  doubtful  questions  in 
geology,  to  account  for  the  origin  of  species,  to  discuss  rival 
schools  of  ethics,  or  adjudicate  between  conflicting  systems  of 
psychology.  Theology,  as  apologetic,  on  the  other  hand, 
touches  secular  science  at  a  great  many  points,  and  the  theo- 
logian is  brought  face  to  face  with  scientific  hypotheses,  and 
becomes  of  necessity  a  party  to  controversy." 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  this  statement.  There  is  no 
possible  evasion  of  the  debates  that  must  arise,  between  an 
unbelieving  world,  and  a  God-instructed  Church.  And  as  the 
world  advances  in  knowledge,  gaining  each  step  by  patient 
scrutiny  of  physical  phenomena  on  one  hand,  and  by  fair  induc- 
tions from  facts  in  mental  phenomena  on  the  other,  it  is  emi- 
nently proper  that  the  Church  should  measure  the  true  char- 
acter of  these  attainments.  It  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the 
Church  to  answer  the  old  question :  "What  hath  God  spoken  ?" 
It  is  as  really  the  province  of  the  Church  to  answer  the  kindred 
question:  "What  hath^ God  wrought ?"  And  in  order  to  bring 
scientific  hypotheses  to  the  test  of  God's  Word,  the  theologian 
must  investigate  the  hypothesis.     In  order  to  find  the  unfailing 
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accord  betwixt  God's  Word  and  God's  works,  the  Christian  must 
search  both  revelations. 

In  general  terms,  it  maybe  noted  first:  That  God  cannot  con- 
tradict himself.  If  he  has  really  revealed  in  his  Word  anything 
like  a  formulated  system  of  natural  science,  it  is  not  possible 
that  any  discoveries  of  his  creatures  can  contradict  his  authori- 
tative announcements.  For  example:  It  is  not  credible  that  the 
Bible  should  formally  teach  that  the  sun  moves  round  the  earth, 
instead  of  the  known  fact  that  the  earth  revolves  around  the 
central  luminary.  The  miraculous  interference  with  the  course 
of  nature,  when  Joshua  destroyed  the  Amorites,  **and  the  sun 
stood  still  and  the  moon  stayed,"  does  not  come  in  conflict  with 
the  Copernican  system,  even  in  the  form  of  statement,  although 
this  very  account  has  furnished  the  foundation  for  many  infidel 
sneers.  It  is  the  record  of  God's  miraculous  interposition  for  a 
specific  purpose,  and  the  most  rigid  analysis  of  the  narrative 
only  yields  this  fruit,  to  wit :  That  the  Maker  of  sun  and  moon 
and  earth,  and  of  the  laws  that  regulate  their  revolutions,  sus- 
pended those  laws  at  his  sovereign  pleasure.  The  agonising 
effort  to  torture  the  account  out  of  its  obvious  meaning,  to  meet 
the  demands  of  later  astronomical  knowledge,  is  simply  absurd. 
The  astounding  truth  is,  that  the  statement  accords  accurately, 
with  the  now  known  fact  of  the  earth's  rotation ;  because  the 
arrest  of  both  sun  and  moon,  *'  the  one  upon  Gibeon,  and  the 
other  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,"  was  the  precise  effect  produced 
by  the  arrest  of  the  earth's  revolution  on  its  axis.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  Joshua  knew  as  much  as  Galileo,  and  upon  this 
postulate  theology  may  safely  repose.  It  would  seem  that  the 
inspired  writer  had  gone  out  of  his  way  simply  to  anticipate  the 
muttered  heresy  of  Galileo — "the  earth  moves!" — because 
there  is  no  other  conceivable  reason  for  mentioning  the  moon  at 
all !  So  the  trepidation  of  the  monks  of  the  seventeenth  century 
anticipated  the  terror  of  those  theologians  of  the  nineteenth 
who  fall  into  spasms  of  holy  horror  upon  the  discovery  of  a  well- 
defined  fossil  in  the  old  red  sandstone.  Whatever  marks  of 
progress  or  development  there  may  be  found  throughout  the 
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thick-ribbed  strata  of  the  earth's  crust,  have  been  written  thereon 
by  the  finger  of  God,  and  it  is  both  foolish  and  wicked  to  dread 
in  these  a  contradiction  of  truth  written  bj  the  same  finger 
upon  the  pages  of  his  Word. 

Notice  again,  that  God  has  so  constituted  humanity,  that  man 
cannot  believe  a  known  lie.  The  mere  statement  is  sufficient 
a.nd  does  not  admit  of  discussion.  Man  may  be  deceived,  and 
made  to  credit  that  which  is  false,  but  when  the  falsity  is 
revealed  the  credence  dies.  The  avenues  through  which  knowl- 
edge reaches  the  soul  are  numerous  and  divergent,  and  none  of 
them,  save  one,  convey  knowledge  in  a  direct  line.  What  God 
reveals  directly  to  man,  comes  to  him  in  a  positively  straight 
line,  from  the  mind  of  the  Infinite  to  the  apprehension  of  the 
finite,  as  for  pxample:  the  revelation  of  Christ  in  the  believer, 
as  the  hope  of  glory.  But  God  reveals  many  truths  mediately, 
and  the  density  of  the  media  may  cause  the  deflection  of  the 
ray.  It  is  a  ray  of  pure  light,  because  all  truth  is  from  God ; 
but  it  may  be  polarised,  even  in  its  passage  through  or  its  reflec- 
tion from  the  surface  of  the  crystal.  Of  course,  admitting  the 
existence  of  God,  and  admitting  the  intelligence  of  man,  direct 
revelation  from  the  former  to  the  latter  is  the  most  certainly 
true  and  infallible.  Hence,  logical  induction  is  a  more  erratic 
avenue,  or  rather,  a  less  direct  method  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  because  of  the  possible  acceptance  of  doubtful  postu- 
lates, and,  therefore,  possibly  faulty. 

Another  means  of  acquisition,  is  through  the  testimony  of  the 
sensuous  organism.  The  senses  are  the  messengers  that  bring 
to  the  mind  their  reports  of  the  phenomena  of  the  external 
world.  "The  evidence  of  the  senses"  is  popularly  called  the 
ultimate  test  to  which  all  theories  must  be  subjected.  But  phi- 
losophers know  that  these  messengers  are  not  to  be  trusted 
implicitly.  Their  testimony  is  not  always  concurrent,  and  if 
they  contradict  each  other  at  all,  their  report  may  not  be  received 
as  final.  If  you  place  a  bullet  in  the  left  palm,  and  then,  with 
closed  eyes,  manipulate  the  bullet  with  the  first  and  second 
dingers  of  the  right  hand,  crossed,  you  will  feel  ttvo  bullets, 
xhough  there  is  really  but  one.     Open  your  eyes  and  you  will 
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see  but  one.  Optical  illusions  are  frequent,  without  organic 
lesion.  And,  after  all,*  it  will  not  do,  even  for  Darwinianism  to* 
lay  too  much  stress  hereon;  because  the  lower  animals,  '^from 
which  man  has  been  developed,"  possess  all  of  these  faculties  in 
a  far  higher  degree.  The  pointer  can  find  the  partridge  that 
would  elude  the  search  of  all  the  men  in  the  world. 

There  are  other  methods  by  which  man  knows,  and  it  will  suffice 
to  instance  but  one  more.  Man  knows  certain  truths  by  the 
testimony  of  other  men,  as  positively  as  by  any  indirect  method. 
Not  one  man  in  a  thousand  of  those  who  read  these  words,  has 
any  other  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Green- 
land, and  yet  not  one  man  in  a  million  can  be  found,  who  has  the 
slightest  doubt  on  the  subject.  The  most  of  the  knowledge  that 
is  in  the  world  rests  upon  precisely  this  foundation.  And,  given 
the  competency  and  credibility  of  the  witness,  it  is  not  possible 
for  man  to  withhold  his  credence  of  facts  so  communicated.  A 
mariner  discovers  a  coral  reef  in  mid-ocean,  and  reports  the  dan- 
gerous fact;  and  no  other  mariner  in  the  world  will  dare  to  sail 
his  ship  near  the  locality  indicated.  The  latitude  and  longitude 
are  carefully  noted,  and  the  spot  is  marked  on  all  the  charts  used 
by  navigators,  and  believed  on  as  implicitly  as  men  believe  in  the- 
existence  of  Australia.  The  dimensions  of  the  fact  do  not 
alter  the  case.  There  are  multitudes  of  physicists,  who  have 
never  seen  the  delicate  tracery  of  the  fern  leaves  of  the  carbo- 
niferous, or  the  gigantic  remains  of  the  saurians  of  the  oolitic- 
systems,  yet  they  entertain  no  shadow  of  doubt  respecting  their 
existence. 

Gathering  up  these  points,  notice  that  the  Christian  asserts 
first:  That  he  knows  the  truth  of  the  gospel  upon  the  testimony 
of  God  directly  communicated  by  the  Holy  Ghost-  The  infidel 
promptly  rejects  this  statement  as  a  delusion  or  a  sham.  Yet 
his  objection  is  not  well-founded,  because  certain  truths  of  Reve- 
lation can  be  known  subjectively,  not  otherwise.  There  is  no- 
perfect  analogy  in  nature  ;  but  the  babe  that  reposes  upon  its 
mother's  breast,  in  peaceful  slumber,  has  an  apprehension  of 
the  mother's  love  that  does  not  come  by  testimony  of  the 
senses,  by  logic,  or  by  witness-bearing.     And  this  example  may 
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serve  as  an  illustration.  It  is  the  feeble  shadow  of  a  glorious 
substance.  The  rest  of  the  mature  saint  in  the  ineffable  and 
distinguishing  love  of  God,  is  a  more  unmistakable  experience 
than  that  of  the  infant  of  days,  and  it  happens  to  be  just  the 
subjective  reality  that  cannot  be  reached  any  otherwise  than  by 
the  direct  touch  of  God.  And  the  most  that  the  unbeliever 
can  say  in  opposition,  is,  that  he  has  no  such  personal  experi- 
ence. •  "    ;*    ■■  /.  -     ....;>:•  ..-'■    ■/".:-:,      U  y.       - 

The  saint  asserts  secondly :  That  the  highest  logic  of  the 
schools  is  not  so  sound  as  his.  He  contends  that  the  power  and 
Godhead  of  Jehovah  are  written  upon  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe.  By  means  of  the  severest  logic,  he  demonstrates  all 
that  the  Scriptures  reveal  of  the  general  beneficence  of  God. 
The  scientist  proceeds  by  stately  progress,  from  the  develop- 
ments in  the  universe  of  to-day,  through  multitudes  of  changes 
and  transitions,  through  vast  cemeteries  of  extinct  forms  of  life, 
through  the  misty  realms  of  "natural  selection,"  through  the 
acute  logic  of  Cartesian  philosophy,  and  the  howling  waste  of 
Positivism,  through  the  maddening  jargon  of  transcendentalism, 
until  he  is  finally  lost  in  the  "original"  firemist.  But  the 
saint  can  accompany  him  every  step  of  the  long  journey,  and, 
by  superior  logic,  passes  the  protoplasm  and  nebula  and  behind 
them — finds  God !  As  pure  logic,  which  is  the  better  ?.  And  upon 
this  point  Mr.  Patton's  address  is  peculiarly  happy:  "Christian 
theology  has  a  right  to  be  recognised  as  an  element  of  human 
knowledge.  And  when  men  refuse  to  recognise  God  as  Ruler 
and  Revealed,  they  lack  the  true  inductive  spirit.  It  is  not 
scientific  to  adopt  a  theory  covering  a  class  of  unexamined  facts 
which  the  theory  will  not  explain.  A  theory  which  meets  a 
protest  in  a  persistent  personality,  which  has  no  explanation  of 
moral  convictions,  no  answer  to  the  claims  of  Scripture,  no  mode 
of  accounting  for  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Christian  Church, 
is  surely  not  a  satisfactory  theory  of  the  universe.  The  theist, 
however,  finds  himself  in  possession  of  a  consistent  faith.  He ' 
accepts  his  personality  as  a  fact,  the  laws  of  belief  as  veracious, 
and  moral  intuitions  as  obligatory.  Belief  in  God  is  the  neces- 
sary result  of  the  constitution  of  his  nature.     Revelation  does 
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not  surprise  him,  and  because  attested  is  accepted.  Its  pages 
throw  light  on  the  genesis  of  man,  the  origin  of  marriage,  the 
permanence  of  species,  and  they  have  scientific  value.  It  is 
surely  more  likely  that  the  theistic  hypothesis  ia  true,  and  that 
a  theory  which  is  at  war  with  the  universal  beliefs  of  mankind, 
and  which  stands  only  by  wholesale  discredit  of  testimony,  is 
false.  If  probability  were  conceded  to  be  the  guide  of  life,  and 
if,  as  the  advocates  of  an  improbable  hypothesis,  the  men 
-alluded  to  did  not  assume  the  attitude  which  justifies  scepticism 
on  the  ground  of  the  barest  possibility,  theism  would  be  the 
•unanimous  faith  of  the  world. 

"May  we  not  hope,  however,  that  the  time  is  coming,  and  is 
not  so  far  away,  when  the  student  of  physical  science  will  see 
■that  theism  furnishes  the  material  for  the  widest  and  the  safest 
induction,  and  that  he  is  the  true  philosopher  who  reads  the  uni- 
verse as  the  written  thought  of  God,  and  under  the  two  cat^- 
.gories  of  God  in  nature,  and  God  in  history,  subordinates  all 
-knowledge?"  Pp.  31,  32. 

Lastly,  upon  this  point,  the  Christian  asserts  that  he  has 
better  and  more  credible  testimony  to  the  truths  of  his  faith, 
than  the  unbeliever  can  find  to  substantiate  his  denial.  A 
very  large  part  of  Bible  history,  esp.ecially  that  which  deals  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Christian  system,  is  corroborated  by 
profane  annals  received  without  question  by  the  whole  civilised 
world.  The  birth,  life  and  death  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  are  facts 
so  stubbornly  true,  that  infidelity  has  been  compelled  to  write 
commentaries  thereon,  to  explain  away  much  that  is  mysterious, 
and  to  dissipate  the  delusions  of  faith.  Indeed  modern  infidels, 
denying  the  brutality  of  Paine  and  Voltaire,  even  speak  in 
respectful  terms  of  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  superstition 
»and  acknowledge  the  splendor  of  his  human  life.  Now  the  saint 
affirms  that  Paul  is  a  better  witness  than  Renan ;  that  John  is 
more  trustworthy  than  Strauss,  and  that,  in  addition  to  "the 
fmore  sure  word  of  prophecy,"  the  testimony  of  men  who  saw 
•Jesus  before  and  after  his  passion,  who  heard  his  voice,  and  who 
spent  their  entire  lives  in  his  service,  and  who  died  rather  than 
deny  him,,  is  more  indisputable  proof  than  all  the  vagaries  of 
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doubt.  Here  is  presented  at  once  the  "testimony  of  the  . 
senses,"  and  the  persistent  testimony  of  witnesses  whose  career 
is  a  part  of  the  world's  history.  On  the  other  side  is  presented 
a  theory,  or  a  bundle  of  theories,  charging  possible  delusion  or 
possible  fraud,  which  however,  never  rise  above  blank  negations, 
and  have  never  taken  concrete  form  as  a  system  of  belief. 

In  the  analysis  of  his  first  division,  Mr.  Patton  says:  *'It  is 
useless  to  deny  that  scientific  conclusions  are  gaining  ground, 
which  are  in  open  conflict  with  the  Bible.  Nor  is  it  the  wisest 
policy  for  Christian  apologists  to  announce  their  readiness  to 
show  the  possible  harmony  of  these  hypotheses  with  Revelation. 
This  is  only  a  respectable  way  of  beating  a  retreat.  It  is  to 
fire  and  fall  back.  The  true  course  is  to  give  up,  or  make  a 
stand.  And  the  theologian  is  bound  to  protest  against  those 
conclusions  in  secular  science  which  ignore^  contradict^  or  exclude 
Christian  theology." 

Concerning  the  first,  he  asserts:  "The  facts  of  science  are 
corroborative  of  theism.  The  uniformity  of  nature,  the  unity 
of  force,  the  unknowable  power  which  baffles  analysis  are  in 
exact  correspondence  with  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  one  personal 
Ood ;  and  it  is  unseemly  for  men  who  confess  their  ignorance  of 
the  agency  which  is  behind  phenomena,  to  scout  theism  without 
study.  Nescience  has  no  right  to  ridicule  faith."  Concerning 
the  second,  he  says:  "Christian  theology  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  of  a  revelation.  The  Bible  must  expect  free  hand- 
ling, and  win  confidence  by  standing  scrutiny.  Scientists  have 
the  right  to  show,  if  they  can,  that  its  claims  are  not  establish- 
ed, or  to  break  down  its  authority  by  proving  it  false.  But  this 
cannot  be  done  by  confronting  it  with  an  improved  hypothesis. 
The  attempt  is  made,  notwithstanding,  to  displace  the  teachings 
of  Scripture  by  hypotheses  which  are  not  only  unproved,  but 
which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  are  unprovable.  It  surely  does 
not  require  much  penetration  to  see  that  there  is  a  wide  hiatus 
between  the  proposition  man  may  have  developed  put  of  a 
monkey,  and  the  proposition  man  must  have  so  originated.  The 
chasm  between  the  rw<afy-have-been,  and  the  ?ww8^have-been,  is 
to  be  spanned  before  there  can  be  a  strong  case  against  the 
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Bible."  Concerning  the  third,  he  says:  "In  the  hands  of  the- 
physiologist,  the  thinking  subject  is  reduced  to  zero.  Thought 
is  as  mechanical  as  digestion,  and  one  is  as  moral  as  the  other. 
The  idea  of  God  becomes  a  delusion  ;  religion  a  farce;  and  the- 
only  thing  man  has  to  look  forward  to  is  a  coffin  and  a  grave. 
Such  is  the  effect  of  mere  phenomenal  studies,  that  men  have 
come  feeriously  to  believe  that  matter  can  develope  into  conscious 
life;  can  invent  the  hypothesis  of  God;  can  assert  that  it  is- 
mind,  and  persistently  challenge  refutation ;  can  believe  that  its 
actions  are  voluntary,  though  in  reality  as  mechanical  as  the 
motion  of  a  clock ;  can  believe  that  it  shapes  its  conduct  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  its  hypothetical  God ;  can  be  the 
subject  of  emotions  which  irresistibly  suggest  immortality,  and 
that,  on  the  strength  of  a  belief  in  an  immortal  life,  it  can  foster 
hope  and  listen  to  entreaty.  There  are  men  who,  denying  God, 
mind,  personality,  will,  can  believe  that  matter  has  developed, 
these  conceptions  and  has  been  the  dupe  of  itself,  that  human 
history  has  been  a  wholesale  cheat,  and  that  the  agencies  which- 
have  revolutionised  States  and  written  poems ;  which  have  won 
victories  and  discoursed  philosophy;  which  have  made  laws  and' 
painted  Madonnas,  are  resolvable  into  the  forces  of  chemistry 
and  magnetism."  Concerning  the  attitude  of  theology  with- 
reference  to  these  three  categories,  he  says:  "It  would  appear, 
then,  that  the  dispute  between  secular  science  and  Christian* 
theology  cannot  be  settled  by  a  policy  of  non-intrusion.  There 
was  a  strife  between  the  herdsmen  of  Abram,  and  those  of 
Lot,  because  they  stood  on  common  ground,  and  the  conflict 
between  Scripture  and  science  comes  of  their  dealing  with  the 
same  questions.  The  dispute,  unlike  the  patriarchal  one,  cannot 
be  settled  by  a  re-distribution  of  territory,  for  physical  science, 
as  we  have  seen,  with  a  greediness  exceeding  Lot's,  claims  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  entire  realm  of  knowledge. 

*'As  little  can  we  accord  with  the  sentiment  that  theologians 
have  no  right  to  scientific  opinions.  To  do  so  would  be  to  allow 
that  the  theist  repeats  his  creed  and  says  his  prayers  under 
scientific  sanction.  If  a  man  knows  it  is  day,  he  need  pay  little 
attention  to  him  who  avers  it  is  night ;  and  if  a  man  knows,  on 
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God's  authority,  that  Adam  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  God, 
he  may  answer  Darwin  with  an  indignant  negative."  Pp.  25-30. 
One  would  think  this  statement  disposes  of  the  theory  of 
"non-intrusion."        .^    ■  '-'"■'  " -'  . '  •■'^;*^■i  '>^>';'!'.iri''''%i#wi*^  ^^^^^^^^^ 


11.  It  remains  to  notice  the  attitude  of  theology  with  refer- 
ence to  true  science,  as  all  the  foregoing  has  treated  mainly  of 
an  antagonism  between  the  revelation  of  God,  and  "science, 
falsely  so  called."  As  asserted  in  the  outset,  it  is  not  possible 
that  the  revelation  God  makes  to  man  in  his  works,  contradicts 
the  revelation  God  makes  to  man  in  his  Word.  And  it  is  not 
possible  that  God  should  require  human  credence  to  that  which 
is  untrue.  In  so  far  as  there  is  conflict,  it  originates  with  such 
scientists  as  make  assaults  upon  revelation.  Didactic  theology 
makes  no  attacks  upon  science,  and  apologetic  theology  only 
essays  to  repel  hypotheses  that  have  no  foundation  in  truth.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  inherited  depravity  of  the  race,  which 
prompts  the  utterance  from  the  heart  of  the  fool, — "no  God," — 
there  could  be  no  such  antagonism.  Atheistical  philosophy  in 
all  its  schools  is  still  a  unit  in  the  no-God  theory;  while  its  pro- 
fessors disagree  in  some  essential  particular  upon  all  other  theo- 
ries. Each  one  is  a  solitary  knight- errant,  with  some  strange 
device  emblazoned  on  shield,  and  some  fantastic  peculiarity  in 
offensive  weapons,  travelling  in  a  separate  by-way;  but  all 
in  search  of  a  common  enemy.  But  it  is  a  fatal  mistake  to 
suppose  these  have  monopolized  all  the  learning  of  the  world. 
Fair  science  has  many  votaries  whose  primal  allegiance  is  to  the 
'  God  she  helps  to  reveal.  Here  and  there  she  has  worshippers 
who  spend  years  of  patient  toil  in  her  service,  unravelling  her 
mysteries  with  microscopic  accuracy;  travelling  upward  through 
long  chains  of  causation,  and  investigating  with  rare  fidelity 
each  new  discovery  of  her  multitudinous  laws.  Their  contri- 
'  butions  to  the  world's  stores  of  knowledge  are  of  inestimable 
value,  whenever  they  succeed  in  defining  the  connexions,  gra- 
dations and  dependencies  of  scientific  verities.  But  the  fatal 
animus — the  God-hatred — of  which  they  are  perhaps  uncon- 
:  scious,  leads  them  beyond  the  sure  foothold  of  verity,  and  out 
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upon  the  shifting  sands  of  speculation,  where  they  construct' 
hypotheses  from  which  they  carefully  exclude  the  thought  of 
God.  "This  their  way  is  their  folly,  yet  their  posterity  approve 
their  sayings!"  The  contest  is  not  between  theism  and  science, 
but  between  theism  and  atheism.  And  science  does  not  make 
atheists,  though  these  may  make  science  their  God. 

Before  entering  upon  the  investigation  of  possible  accordance 
betwixt  Scripture  truth  and  admitted  facts  in  physics  and  meta- 
physics, it  is  important  to  define  the  status  of  both.  Theology, 
if  anything  better  than  a  myth,  is  necessarily  the  topmost 
science.  It  is  not  upon  the  defensive  as  popularly  supposed. 
On  the  contrary,  it  boldly  challenges  all  other  systems  to  stand 
and  answer  its  demands.  It  rests  upon  the  awful  authority  of 
God.  It  deals  with  the  eternal  interests  of  man.  It  goes  far 
beyond  the  highest  flights  of  any  other  science,  because  it 
professes  to  solve  questions  touching  the  being  and  attribute*  of 
God,  which  science  is  not  competent  to  discuss.  It  goes  back- 
ward through  the  long  sequence  of  causation,  through  the 
orderly  operations  of  wise  and  beneficent  law,  until  it  finds  the 
Law-maker,  and  then  unfolds  the  mysteries  of  a  Pisist  without 
beginning.  It  goes  forward  with  assured  step,  through  the  pos- 
sible ages  of  coming  time,  and  passing  the  outer  limit  of  time,, 
writes  the  history  of  a  future  that  knows  no  ending.  To  com- 
pare a  system  of  such  amazing  pretension,  with  any  other 
system  in  the  wide  universe,  is  to  be  guilty  of  unspeakable- 
absurdity. 

Beginning  with  physical  science,  notice  the  unaided  dedttc- 
tions  of  philosophers  in  astronomical  investigations.  They  have 
found  certain  forces  in  nature  to  which  they  have  given  names; 
have  measiired  their  extent,  and  decided  upon  their  correlations^ 
They  have  detected  aberrations  in  the  revolution  of  Uranus,, 
and  correctly  inferred  the  presence  of  a  far-distant  planet  of 
huge  bulk,  whose  attractive  force  could  alone  cause  the  disturb- 
ance. Accordingly  they  discovered  Neptune.  They  find  per- 
turbations in  the  revolutions  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  and  infer  a 
disturbing  cause,  and  careful  search  revealed  a  multitude  of  aste- 
roids.    Now  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  previous  knowledge  are 
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demonstrated  by  the  fulfilment  of  LeVerrier's  prediction,  and 
this  illustration  is  forcibly  applied  in  Mr.  Patton's   argument 
thus:  "The   way    to   reach  a   safe   conclusion   respecting  any 
scriptural  theme,  is  to  undertake  an   inductive  examination  of' 
the  Scriptures.     Theology,  in  this  sense,  is  an  inductive  science, 
and  theologians  employ  the  inductive  method.     It  is  idle,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  deduction  has  no  legitimate  place  in  theology. 
'The  truths  of  Scripture,'  says  Canon  Liddon,  *are  not  so  many 
separate,  unfruitful,  unsuggestive  dogmas,*  and  the  theologian 
has   as  good   right  to   argue  from   one  doctrine  the  truth   of* 
another,  as  LeVerrier  had  to  infer  from  the  perturbations  of' 
Uranus  the  existence  of  an  unknown  planet.     LeVerrier's  pre- 
diction was  fulfilled  in  the  discovery  of  Neptune,  and  theologi- 
cal inferences,  we  allow,   need   the   verification   of  Scripture 
proof."  Pp.  47,  48. 

These  illustrations  are  selected  for  a  double  purpose.     First  :- 
To  show  that  nothing  in  the  scientific  discovery  impinges  upon 
the  system  of  Christian  theology.     Astronomers  may  go  onward 
with  their  investigations,  and  reveal  forty  new  planets  in  the 
abyss  of  space,  and  the  doctrine  of  God's  creative  power  is 
rather  strengthened  than  harmed.     Second:  To  show  that  their 
inferences  may  be  literally  inaccurate,  though  every  step  or 
their  inductive  reasoning  may  be  true.     Thus,  in  the  latter 
illustration,  the  logical  necessity  was  to  find  one  planet  between 
the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter.     Instead  of  this,  the  telescope 
revealed  more  than  a  hundred  asteroids,  which  later  authorities 
have  declared  to  be  the  fragments  of  one  large  body,  shattered 
by  some  internal  convulsion.     Whether  or  not  this  latter  theory 
is  true,  makes  no  diiference;  the  point  established  being  the 
possibility  of  error  in  the  details  of  the  deduction.    The  laws  of  * 
Kepler,  and  still  more  recent  discoveries,  relating  to  the  relative 
distances  of  the  planets  from  the  central  sun,  only  tend  to  show 
the  orderly  arrangement  of  forces,  whereby  God  governs  the 
material  universe.     It  is  not  credible — it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
the  human  mind  to  conceive,  that  change,  or  any  law  evolved 
from  insensate  matter  could  have  so  arranged  that  the  square  of 
a  planet's  revolution  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  cuhe  of  the- 
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planet's  distance  from  the  sun.  The  "Cosmos"  of  Humboldt, 
wherein  no  acknowledgment  of  Divine  agency  is  found,  still 
demonstrates  with  irresistible  energy,  that  only  God  could  bring 
cosmos  from  chaos. 

There  can  never  arise  a  controversy  between   astronomy  and 
theology. 

Before  quitting  this  class  of  examples,  notice  how  short  the 
step  is  from  solid  fact  to  untenable  hypotheses. 

Science  has  revealed  certain  facts  concerning  the  great  planet 
of  our  system,  such  as  the  period  of  its  revolutions,  the  uni- 
formity of  its   seasons,  because  of  the  perpendicularity  of  its 
axis  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  the  number  and  size  of  its  satel- 
lites, and  many  other  admitted   truths.     A  short  stride  from 
these  known  certainties,  leads  to  the  uncertain  inference  that  a 
planet  so  furnished  must  be  inhabited.     The  presence  of  water 
and  atmosphere,  the  attendance   of  moons  so  distributed  as  to 
secure  light  by  night  to  all  parts  of  its  grand  surface,  and  its 
magnificent  proportions,  more  than  a  thousand  times  the  dimen- 
sions of  our  little  globe,  induce  the  secbnd  inference,  that  its 
inhabitants  are  superior   to  those  of  earth.     Then  the  specific 
gravity  of  Jupiter  being  1.30  (against  that  of  the  earth,  which 
is  5.48,)  induces  a  third  inference,  to  wit:  That  its  inhabitants 
must  possess  a  material  organism  entirely  diflferent  from  any 
animal  life  of  which  we  have  experimental  knowledge ;  and  so, 
the  fourth  inference:  The  dwellers  on  its  huge  bulk  must  be  an 
intermediate  race  between  men  and  angels.     Here  is  an  induc- 
tive process,  rudely  -sketched,  which  will  serve  as  a  fair  type  of 
all  hypotheses  constructed  by  those  who  abandon  true  scientific 
principles.     Granting  the  first  step  in  the  above  process,  the  rest 
may  be  said  to  follow  by  lawful  induction,  and  therefore  the- 
ology and  true  science  both  take  issue  at  the  first  step. 

The  other  side  of  this  topic  relates  to  metaphysical  phenomena, 
and  in  this  wide  domain,  the  assaults  upon  revealed  religion  are 
far  more  insidious,  and  far  more  persistent  than  any  that  are 
made  by  physicists.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  psychological 
facts  are  more  diflScult  of  proof,  and  more  latitude  is  necessarily 
allowed   to   inductive  methods   of   argumentation.     The   latest 
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challenge  from  unbelieving  science,  refers  to  the  potency  of 
prayer,  and  the  Christian  is  invited  to  prove  the  truth  of  his 
dogma,  which  connects  petition  and  answer,  by  annoilncing  the 
former  beforehand,  and  by  producing  the  latter  as  the  result. 

In  so  far  as  this  demand  relates  to  psychological  facts,  it  is 
entirely  out  pf  place,  because  here  are  no  phenomena,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term,  for  investigation.     A  large  part  of  the  fruits 
of  petition  are  matters  of  individual  experience,  and  afford  no 
possible  proof  except  unsupported  testimony.     The  limits  that 
are  popularly  supposed,  even  in  the  Church,  to  hedge  up  the 
exercise,  are  more  stringent  and  exclusive  than  any  that  God  has 
revealed,  because  he  has  promised  more  than  men  believe  he  will 
fulfil.     But  there  are  certain  undoubted  limits,  which  are  laid 
down  in  all  sound  standards,  and  the  most  exclusive  of  these  is 
that  which  stipulates  that  the  petition   shall   be   "for  things 
according  to  the  will  of  God."     Now,  ordinarily,  man  cannot 
know  that  he  is  praying  within  these  limits.     For  example:  He 
may  supplicate  the  throne  of  grace  for  deliverance  from  a  thorn 
in  the  flesh,  and  pray  with  reiteration.     All  the  known  stipu- 
lations are  met  and  provided  for,  excepting  the  secret  purpose  of 
God  in  the  individual  case,  and  just  there  the  exact  petition 
fails.     But  the  answer  comes,  albeit  the  form  of  it  does  not 
accord  with  iheform  of  the  plea;  and  this  is  not  an  afterthought 
of  theologians,  but  as  a  doctrine,  is  synchronous  with  the  precept 
enjoining  the  duty  of  prayer.     Moreover,  the  precise  answer,  as 
in  a  prayer  for  restoration  to  health,  affords  no  proof  of  prayer- 
power,  because  the  vis  vitce  may  have  wrought  the  cure  inde- 
pendently of  special,  divine  power.     So  the  demand  is  eminently 
unreasonable.     It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  Christians  will 
pray  any  the  less — 

1.  Because  the  secret  experience  of  believers  all  over  the 
world,  and  in  all  ages,  is,  and  has  been,  such  as  to  encourage 
them  in  this  exercise.  If  you  ask  for  the  proof-tests  upon  which 
they  rely,  you  cannot  get  a  satisfactory  answer.  They  may  say : 
"One  thing  I  know,  that  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see."  But 
this  unphilosophical  reply  is  enough  for  them,  albeit  false  science 
scouts  the  evidence.     They  could  not  furnish  the  proof  demand- 
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ed,  even  if  the  connexion  betwixt  petition  and  answer  were 
invariable  and  infallible.  Because  they  cannot  so  lightly  deal 
with  an  awful  reality,  like  that  of  communion  with  God,  as  to 
play  with  it  in  answer  to  an  infidel  challenge. 

2.  Because  the  relation  subsisting  betwixt  Creator  and  crea- 
ture, involves  an  attitude  of  recumbency  on  the  part  of  the 
creature.  The  idea  of  dependence  is  wrapped  up  in  the  fact  of 
creation,  and  the  universal  experience  of  humanity  endorses  this 
statement.  It  is  not  good  logic  to  resist  the  universal  instinct  of 
a  race  of  beings,  and  probably  it  is  demonstrable  that  praying 
is  as  normal  an  act  of  the  psychological,  as  blood  circulation  is 
of  the  physical  organism.  ^ 

3.  But  the  "chain  of  causation,"  from  the  conception  and 
utterance  of  the  petition,  to  the  receipt  of  the  thing  sought,  is 
not  wholly  beyond  the  apprehension  of  humanity.  And  the 
most  ready  way  to  get  the  sequence  before  the  mind,  is  by  an 
illustration  from  the  revelations  of  physical  science.  Fifty 
years  ago,  the  thought  of  communicating  intelligence  over  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  space,  on  the  instant,  would  have  been  received 
by  the'  world  as  the  drivelling  of  insanity.  But  to-day  the  fact 
is  not  only  accomplished,  but  even  illiterate  men  have  some 
vague  idea  of  the  modus  operandi.  It  is  well  known  at  least, 
that  the  telegraphic  writing  is  done,  by  breaking  and  restoring 
the  circuit.  Whatever  the  subtle  fluid  may  be,  by  whose  agency 
the  thing  is  accomplished,  this  much  is  known :  the  electrical 
stream  is  cut  off  for  the  instant,  and  then  the  obstacle  is 
removed,  and  in  the  act  of  suspension  the  character  is  made. 
An  operator  in  New  York  sends  a  message  to  an  operator  in 
New  Orleans,  by  alternately  opening  and  closing  the  circuit,  and 
no  result  is  produced  until  the  electric  spark  returns  to  the  spot 
from  which  it  started.  It  goes  to  New  Orleans,  across  wide 
rivers,  over  lofty  mountains,  through  forests,  and  returns,  not 
by  the  wire,  but  by  the  earth,  finding  its  way  in  a  direct  line  to 
the  starting  point,  and  so  completing  the  circuit.  Wherever 
there  may  be  a  flaw  or  a  failure,  it  is  certainly  never  in  fhe 
return  journey.  The  wire  may  be  broken,  the  insulation  imper- 
fect, the  battery  defective,  or  the  complicated  instrument  mani- 
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pulated  by  the  operator,  may  be  out  of  order,  but  the  great  con- 
ductor— the  earth — is  always  certain  and  prompt.  And  if  the 
appliances  within  the  control  of  the  electrician  are  properly 
managed,  the  inscrutable  and  infallible  laws  of  nature  completes 
the  operation.  Everything  within  the  power  of  the  sender  of 
the  message  is  above  the  surface,  and  visible  the  entire  length  of 
the  journey.  Everything  relating  to  the  return  of  the  current 
is  hidden  from  mortal  vision,  and,  except  by  inference,  eludes 
mortal  scrutiny. 

Thus  the  prayer  goes  from  the  heart  of  the  believer  to  the 
great  throne.  Theological  science  has  unfolded  all  the  manipu- 
lations, from  the  prayer-sender,  to  the  ear  of  God.  The  pre- 
requisite of  faith,  the  thank-offering  for  past  gifts,  the  rule  of 
desire  as  defined  in  the  Word,  the  confession  of  sin  and  ill-desert, 
which  acknowledges  the  thing  sought  to  be  a  gratuity,  and  the 
submission  of  the  soul  to  the  will  of  God — all  these  are  but  the 
voltaic  battery,  the  chemical  acids,  the  poles  sustaining  the  wire, 
the  wire,  and  the  insulations  ;  and  the  return  current  from  the 
Prayer-Hearer,  is  the  answer  of  peace  to  the  soul  of  the 
petitioner.  And  the  return  is  as  certain,  by  the  inflexible  law 
of  theological  science,  as  the  return  of  the  electric  current.  The 
analogy  is  very  striking  in  all  its  parts.  Success  in  either  case 
depends  upon  the  fidelity  of  God,  and  his  faithfulness  is  un- 
changeable, either  in  the  operation  of  the  natural  law  which 
makes  the  earth  a  sure  conductor,  or  the  operation  of  the 
gracious  law  which  eternally  connects  the  sure  answer  with  the 
true  prayer.  On  the  human  side,  all  the  appliances  are  visible 
or  knowable  and  manageable.  On  the  divine  side,  there  is  no 
security  save  the  word  of  Him  whose  names  are  Faithful  and 
True  !  It  were  as  wise  for  the  theologian  to  deny  the  facts  of 
telegraphy  because  he  cannot  see  the  earth  current,  as  for  the 
scientist  to  deny  the  power  of  prayer,  because  he  cannot  see  the 
answer  coming  from  God. 


III.  Thus  far  it  is  proper  for  man  to  argue,  but  any  attempt 
to  penetrate  impeneti*able  mysteries,  must  be  both  foolish  and 
profane.     There   are    two  principle   classes   of  assaults  upon 
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theology  which  have  been  briefly  noticed.  First:  The  attacks 
of  infidel  physicists,  who  attempt  to  annihilate  Revelation  by  the 
production  of  stubborn  facts  collected  from  the  vast  material 
universe.  They  have  explored  the  heavens  and  the  earth ;  with 
the  telescope  resolving  dim  nebula,  scarcely  visible  to  the 
unaided  eye,  into  galaxies  of  glorious  suns.  And  with  the 
microscope,  they  have  laid  bare  many  of  the  long  hidden  mys- 
teries of  animated  nature,  transforming  the  motes  in  the  sun- 
beam, or  the  animalcula  of  the  water  drop,  into  multitudes  of 
ferocious  beasts  of  prey.  And  they  have  dug  deeply  into  the 
bowels  of  mother  earth,  and  brought  to  the  surface  the  remains 
of  organic  life,  arranged  them  in  classes  and  genera,  and  pro- 
claimed their  ages  as  beyond  the  powers  of  human  computation. 
The  argument,  stripped  of  verbiage,  is,  that  the  book  which  has 
failed  to  notice  these  stupendous  verities  cannot  be  a  divine 
revelation. 

Secondly :  There  is  another  class  of  opponents  whose  assaults 
are. purely  metaphysical.  A  writer,  who  would  maintain  his 
self-respect,  must  use  respectful  terms  in  his  controversies,  and 
this  excellent  rule  should  always  be  before  the  mind  of  the  Chris- 
tian, who  encounters  the  shadowy,  impersonal  nonentities  of 
transcendentalism.  These  are  their  own  selected  titles,  and  they 
are  just.  What  form  of  argument  may  theology  take  in  answer 
to  the  denial  of  a  personal  God,  when  this  denial  is  based  upon 
the  denial  of  any  or  all  personality  ?  You  cannot  argue  with  a 
myth.  You  cannot  address  appeals  to  something,  which  says  it 
is  nothing,  and  that  both  you  and  it,  and  God,  and  nature,  and 
life,  and  death,  are  all  parts  of  one  phantasm.  Let  any  one,  who 
has  no  dread  of  madness  before  his  eyes,  pursue  one  of  these 
Gernaan  thinkers  from  his  premise  to  his  conclusion,  and  if 
reason  is  not  dethroned  in  the  process,  he  will  have  had  it  de- 
monstrated that  he  has  neither  identity  nor  existence.  The  God 
of  his  worship  will  be  resolved  into  a  hypothesis,  and  the  end  of 
his  career,  the  destruction  of  a  shadow. 

Between  this  extreme  of  absurdity,  and  the  wisest  of  Uni- 
tarian philosophy,  there  are,  of  course,  many  gradations.  But 
the  sum   of    them    is   stated   in    a  brief   sentence:    Because 
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Christian    theology  revolves   around   a  divine  and  a  crucified 
Redeemer,  it  cannot  be  a  revelation  from  God.  ' 

And  thus  the  conclusion  is  reached,  and  Christian  theology 
assumes  its  true  aggressive  attitude.  It  announces  a  few  facts 
in  logical  order:  The  existence  of  God;  and,  therefore,  creative 
energy.  The  creation  of  man;  and,  therefore,  his  subordination. 
The  rebellion  of  the  creature;  and,  therefore,  the  lapse  of  the 
race.  Perhaps  all  of  these  facts  are  demonstrable  from  pure 
logic,  and  confirmed  by  Revelation.  But  there  are  some  other 
facts  which  are  unfolded  from  the  depth  of  the  wisdom  of  God, 
and  these  relate  to  the  restoration  of  a  ruined  race  to  the  favor 
of  God.  And  here  begins  the  "mystery  of  godliness."  God 
manifested  in  the  flesh,  to  work  out  the  inscrutible  problem:  To 
be  a  just  God  and  to  justify  the  sinner. 

While  the  highest  powers  that  God  has  conferred  upon 
humanity  could  never  compass  this  appalling  problem,  the  little 
child  can  apprehend  the  blessed  solution :  Christ  came  and 
assumed  the  nature  of  the  lost  race.  He  took  the  law-place  of 
the  law-violator.  He  wrought  out  a  righteousness  to  cover  the 
deformities  of  sin.  He  died  under  the  curse  of  the  law,  and  the 
saint  died  in  Him,  and  therefore,  as  Paul  argues,*  the  business 
of  the  saint  is  to  live  unto  Him  who  died  for,  or  instead  of 
him,  and  who  rose  again.  That  is  to  say:  "If  Christ"died,  the 
saint  died;  and  as  the  saint  died  in  Christ,  so  did  he  rise  in 
Christ,"  and  his  life  is  a  life  that  is  hidden  with  Christ  in  God. 
And  as  no  mind  can  be  imagined  to  win  such  gifts  as  these,  they 
are  revealed  as  gifts  from  the  sovereign  Father  of  lights. 

In  the  face  of  this  revelation,  what  does  it  matter,  whether 
the  fossils  of  the  earth's  strata  are  aged  six  thousand  years,  or 
six  thousand  unmeasured  cycles.  They  are  not  so  old  as  God, 
and  they  shall  perish  while  he  endures.  And  while  the  progress 
of  geology  may  fix  the  dates  and  periods  of  all  the  changes  that 
may  be  found  on  the  planet,  they  can  only  .help  to  demonstrate 
the  power  and  Godhead  of  Jehovah. 


*2  Corinthians  v.  14,  15. 
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And  thus  theology,  in  the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  is  brought  face 
to  face,  with  the  frightful  bugbear  of  geological  science. 

The  attempts  at  reconciliation  that  have  been  propounded  are 
numerous.  Notice  a  few  of  them.  First:  It  is  suggested,  that 
the  marks  of  age  indelibly  written  upon  the  "pre-historic  earth," 
are  so  many  delusions  wherewith  God  tries  the  faith  of  his 
people.  As  the  revelation  in  his  Word  must  needs  be  true,  the 
apparent  revelations  in  the  earth's  crust  are  false.  If  Moses 
asserts  that  the  earth,  just  as  it  stands,  was  begun  six  thousand 
years  ago,  and  completed  in  its  present  form  in  six  days,  then 
the  deductions  of  geology  are  necessarily  untrue.  The  fossils 
that  are  apparently  the  remains  of  organic  life,  were  created  by 
God  in  their  due  order  and  rank,  and  then  by  some  extraordi- 
nary convulsion  of  nature  were  exterminated  as  the  earth 
emerged  from  chaos.  Arguing  simply  upon  the  power  of  ,God, 
this  is  conceivable.  But  arguing  upon  the  truth  of  God,  it  is 
incredible.  Because  the  indubitable  tokens  of  growth,  develop- 
ment, and  decay,  could  not  be  produceed  in  a  day,  unless  God 
had  contradicted  all  the  orderly  laws  of  progression  which  he  had 
ordained. 

The  second  suojojestion  is,  that  God  created  these  enormous 
fossils,  already  extinct.  That  is:  that  God  made  mammals, 
fully  matured,  that  had  never  brought  forth  their  young;  and 
while  numberless  tokens  abound  to  prove  the  long  habitation  of 
these  creatures  upon  the  pre-Adamic  earth,  the  teaching  of  the- 
ology is,  that  God  made  them  as  so  many  sham  animals,  to  astound 
the  thinkers  of  all  subsequent  ages.  This  proposition  is  simply 
monstrous.  Going  a  step  lower  into  the  carboniferous  system, 
the  gre^t  coal-beds  of  the  world  all  bear  the  marks  of  succes- 
sive growth,  and  the  certainty  that  these  are  vegetable  remains 
is  as  firmly  established  as  any  fact  in  nature.  Yet  it  is  gravely 
suggested  that  God  made  these  stores  of  fuel  for  the  use  of  man, 
just  as  man  finds  them,  and  the  hundreds  of  species  of  ferns 
abounding  in  the  earth's  black  cellars,  are  either  there  by  acci- 
dent, or  stamped  upon  the  coal  formation  with  no  possible 
object  by  the  creative  hand  of  God  ! 
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A  third  suggestion  is,  that  the  "six  days  of  creation"  were 
really  six  ages,  whose  length  cannot  be  computed,  and  that  the 
dawn  of  the  seventh  cycle  ushered  in  the  present  order  of  beings 
to  take  possession  of  the  completed  earth.  But  insurmountable 
difficulties  beset  this  hypothesis,  chiefly  the  want  of  synchronism 
betwixt  the  revelation  of  Scripture  and  God's  other  revelation, 
in  the  "testimony  of  the  rocks." 

A  fourth  hypothesis  boldly  asserts  that  Scripture  does  not 
deal  with  preAdamatic  events  at  all.  The  Bible  is  the  gift  of 
God  to  man,  and  treats  of  his  creation,  his  fall,  and  his  resto- 
ration. There  is  no  conceivable  connexion  betwixt  the  history  of 
pre-Adamic  creature,  and  the  career  of  a  single  immortal  soul ; 
and  there  was  no  more  reasons  for  reference  to  the  trilobites  of 
the  Silurian  epoch,  than  there  was  for  reference  to  voltaic  elec- 
ticity. 

Now  what  is  the  theological  value  of  these  various  hypotheses? 
Suppose  they  are  all  false,  or  that  any  one  of  them  is  true,  what 
moral  question  is  involved  in  them  ?  The  answer  appears 
equally  simple  and  satisfactory.'  "      -• 

The  partition  of  the  time  of  creation  into  six  epochs,  or  cycles, 
or  days,  seems  to  have  no  possible  theological  reference  or  appli- 
ca.tion,  except  to  the  establishment  of  a  seventh.  The  six  were 
in  order  to  the  seventh,  and  as  God  "rested"  when  the  six  were 
completed,  he  enjoined  upon  the  race  the  perpetual  observance 
of  the  seventh  day,  and  the  devotion  of  its  hours  to  his  worship. 
In  the  Decalogue  the  Sabbath  is  made  to  stand  upon  this  foun- 
dation, and  its  sanctity  depends  upon  the  fact,  that  God  rested — 
ceased  from  his  work,  whitfh  had  been  continued  through  six  suc- 
cessive periods.  And  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
Christian  Sabbath  is  shown  to  rest  upon  the  same  foundation, 
namely:  The  cessation  of  a  work,  and  the  entering  into  a  rest. 
"For  he  that  is  entered  into  h\s  rest,  he  also  hath  ceased  from 
his  own  works,  as  God  did  from  his."  (Heb.  iv.  10).  "  There 
remaineth  therefore  a  keeping  of  a  Sabbath  to  the  people  of 
God,"  (Heb.  iv.  9),  and  this  Sabbath-keeping  is  obligatory  upon 
the  followers   of   Christ   while   time   endures,   because    Christ 
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entered  into  his  rest  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  His  work  was 
not  completed  while  he  lay  in  the  tomb  of  Joseph.  But  at  the 
end  of  the  old  Sabbath,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  new,  the 
triumphant  song  of  the  heavenly  host  was  heard:  "Lift  up  your 
heads,  0  ye  gates,  and  be  ye  lifted  up  ye  everlasting  doors,  and 
the  King  of  glory  shall  come  in  !"  Nevermore  did  God  perform 
a  creative  act,  since  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  epoch.  Never- 
more did  Christ  endure  a  pang,  since  the  great  stone  was  rolled 
back  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre. 

The  Christian  Sabbath  was  not  ushered  in  by  any  previous 
subdivision  of  time.  It  is  the  memorial  of  Christ's  resurrection, 
and  therefore  of  his  perfected  work.  It  is  called  *'the  Lord's- 
day"  in  Presbyterian  standards,  and  is  kept  in  his  honor. 
Nevertheless  the  obligation  to  keep  it  holy,  rests  upon  the  com- 
mand of  God  as  specified  in  the  Decalogue ;  yet  in  the  Larger 
Catechism  its  relation  to  the  six  days  of  creation  is  one  out  of 
four  reasons  assigned  for  its  observance.  And  this  reason  is 
stated  to  be  "the  example  of  God,"  which  of  course  only  applies 
to  the  fact  of  "rest,"  and  not  to  the  foregoing  fact  of  work. 
Indeed,  the  obligation  to  work  rests  upon  the  announcement  in 
the  garden — "in  the  sweat  of  thy  face,  shalt  thou  eat  bread," 
which  was  afterwards  amplified  in  the  fourth  commandment. 
But  the  obligation  to  rest  is  based  upon  the  cessation  of  God's 
creative  work,  and  would  have  been  as  binding  if  this  work  had 
lasted  through  ten  days,  or  ten  unmeasured  ages.  The  Sabbath 
is  hallowed,  not  because  God  wrought  six  days;  but  because 
God  did  not  work  on  the  seventh. 

If  dogmatic  assertions  were  proper  on  either  side  of  this  dis- 
cussion, it  might  be  asserted  that  the  need  for  the  rest  of  one 
day  in  seven  is  written  upon  the  physical  and  moral  and  rpental 
nature  of  man.  It  is  demonstrable  that  the  non-observance  of 
this  regularly  recurring  rest,  entails  a  penalty  which  cannot  be 
escaped,  by  changing  the  hebdomadal  period.  The  Freneb 
atheists,  who  essayed  to  establish  the  tenth  day  for  repose,  might 
as  well  have  enacted  a  law  adding  to  the  ho-urs  of  the  earth's 
rotation.     It  was  an  assault  upon  God,  in  its  animus,  but  i% 
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was  an  outrage  upon  nature  in  its  operation.  And  the  curious 
fact  of  hebdomadal  observance,  all  over  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
as  recorded  in  "Gilfillan's  Sabbath,  (which  is  the  highest" 
authority  on  this  topic,)  will  close  this  argument,  though  it  may 
be  noted,  in  passing,  that  the  lunar  changes  from  the  new  moon 
to  the  last  quarter  have  been  a  constantly  recurring  septenary 
phenomena  since  the  creation. 

"There  are  certain  observances  which  have  prevailed  to  a 
wide  extent,  as  well  as  from  an  early  period  in  the  heathen 
world,  and  which,  as  bearing  an  aflSnity  greater  or  less  to  the 
Sabbatic  institution,  may  be  considered  as  affording  striking  tes- 
timony to  its  primeval  origin.  These  are  threefold:  appropri- 
ation of  periodical  days  to  religion,  and  rest  from  ordinary 
labor;  the  division  of  time  into  weeks;  and  the  ascription  of 
special  importance  to  the  septenary  number. 

"Traces  of  sacred  days  of  some  sort,  though  varying  in  fre- 
quency in  different  countries,  may  be  discovered  in  many  Pagan 
nations,  the  exceptions  being  limited  to  certain  tribes  sunk,  like 
the  aborigines  of  New  Holland,  to'  a  very  low  point  in  the  social 
scale. 

"The  Phoenicians,  according  to  Porphyry,  'consecrated  the- 
seventh  day  as  holy.'  Before  Mohammed's  time,  the  Saracens 
kept  their  Sabbath  on  Friday,  and  from  them  he  and  his  follow- 
ers adopted  the  custom.  It  is  stated  by  Purchas,  that  the 
natives  of  Pegu  had  a  weekly  day  on  which  they  assembled  to 
receive  instruction,  from  a  class  of  men  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  The  Pagan  Slavonians  held  a  weekly  festival.  In  the 
greater  part  of  Guinea,  the  seventh  day  (Tuesday)  is  set  apart 
to  religious  worship.  It  would  appear  that  the  Chinese,  who 
have  now  no  Sabbath,  at  one  time  honored  the  seventh  day  of 
the  week. 

"Among  the  ancient  Persians,  the  eighth  was  the  festal  day, 
the  calendar  of  the  Magi  having  this  day  marked  in  it  as  holy. 
The  old  Koman  week  consisted  of  eight  days,  and  every  eighth 
day  was  specially  devoted  to  religious  and  other  public  purposes, 
under  the  name  Nona)  or  Nundiose,  so  called  from  the  Roman 
practice  of  adding  the  two  nundinse  to  the  seven  intervening  and 
ordinary  days;  in  the  same  way,  as  in  Germany,  and  in  our  own 
country,  the  expression,  *  eight  days,'  is  used  for  a  week,  and  as 
the  French  and  Italians  call  a  fortnight  quinze  jourSj  and  quin- 
<Hci  giorni,  respectively.  The  people  of  old  Calabar  observe  an 
eighth-day  Sabbath,  termed  Aqua-erere.     Humboldt  refers  to  an 
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^ancient  law  which  required  the  Peruvians  to  work  eight  consecu- 
tive days,  and  to  rest  on  the  ninth."* 

Mr.  Patton  concludes  his  address  as  follows :  "  I  entered  the 
ministry  when  the  parted  waters  of  American  Presbyterianism 
"were  so  near  their  point  of  junction,  that  I  belong  far  more  to 
the  Presbyterianism  of  to-day  than  to  any  antecedent  Presby- 
terianism ;  and  I  come  to  my  present  post  with  the  deep  conviction 
that  these  waters,  (unlike  the  streams  of  the  Ottawa  and  the  St. 
Ijawrence,  where  the  blackness  of  the  one  and  the  brightness  of 
the  other  preserve  the  individuality  of  each,)  not  only  flow  in 
the  same  channel,  but  have  lost  their  identity  in  that  greater 
stream  which  their,  union  makes.  I  desire,  as  best  I  may,  to 
serve  our  beloved  Church,  in  discharging  the  duties  of  the 
tposition  to  which  I  have  been  called.  And  may  God,  for  Christ's 
sake,  equip  me  for  the  work  he  has  given  me  to  do." 

A  word  or  two  must  be  spoken  anent  this  peroration,  which 
■may  have  been  appropriate  enough  in  Chicago,  but  which  might 
not  endure  a  very  searching  analysis.  In  the  first  place,  the 
"Presbyterianism  of  to-day"  is  not  monopolised  by  the  North- 
ern United  Church.  There  are  some  other  types  on  this  conti- 
nent that  cannot  flow  in  the  same  channels.  In  the  second 
place,  the  figure  employed  does  not  suit  the  history  of  the  con- 
'fluence  referred  to.  Both  streams  were  somewhat  turbid,  and 
hence  the  junction.  Ostensibly,  they  united  on  the  standards 
'(with  large  latitude  of  interpretation),  but  the  professor  of 
^Church  history  a  century  hence,  will  probably  say  that  the 
attraction  which  brought  the  two  streams  into  one,  was  their 
common  abhorrence  of  another  body  of  believers,  who  could  not 
join  them  in  their  new  psalm:  "We  have  no  king  but  Caesar!" 
And  having  entered  this  mild  protest,  a  far  more  pleasant  duty 
remains:  to  congratulate  the  Northern  Church  upon  the  posses- 
sion of  two  teachers  of  theology  occupying  the  two  most  impor- 
tant posts  within  her  bounds,  whose  work  will  abide  while  time 
endures.  Other  of  these  gentlemen  have  been  recently  called  from 


*Tlie   Sabbath,  by  Rev.  James   Gilfillau,  Sterling  Scotland.     Amer. 
Edition.     Pp.  357,  360. 
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the  pastorate  of  large  congregations,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  nation's  metropolis.  A  little  naore  than  a  year  ago,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Hornblower  was  called  from  the  First  Presby- 
terian church,  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  to  the  chair  of  Pastoral 
Theology,  at  Alleghany.  And  now  the  Rev.  Francis  L.  Patton 
has  just  been  called  from  a  flourishing  church  in  Brooklyn,  to 
the  chair  of  Didactic  Theology  in  the  Seminary  of  the  North- 
west. And  just  here  is  the  best  promise  of  the  purification  of 
the  united  stream.  The  students  who  come  into  the  ministry 
from  the  teachings  of  these  brethren,  will  surely  belong  to  the 
Presbyterianism  of  Paul,  of  Augustine,  of  Calvin,  and  will 
bring  no  little  aid  to  the  final  confluence  of  Christian  Theology 
with  Current  Thought,  when  these  shall  unite  in  ascriptions  of 
praise  to  the  King  of  kings.  The  votaries  of  science  are  not 
hindered  in  their  progress  by  the  spread  of  the  gospel.  And  as 
the  world  grows  in  knowledge,  so  shall  it  grow  in  grace,  and  the 
postulates  of  finite  wisdom  shall  resolve  into  the  axioms  of 
divine  philosophy.  And  so  it  shall  come  to  pass, — amplifying 
Mr.  Patton's  figure, — that  restored  humanity  shall  witness  a 
glorious  confluence.  Like  the  four  streams  that  watered  the 
garden  of  Eden,  these,  Didactic  Theology,  Apologetic  Theology, 
Physical  Science,  and  Psychological  Science,  shall  flow  together 
and  be  known  as  the  riVer,  whose  streams  make  glad  the  city  of 
God.  And,  then,  looking  back  upon  the  now  inexplicable 
problems  of  time,  it  will  be  found  that  all  of  them  had  but  one 
solution,  to  wit:  the  essential  manhood,  and  the  eternal  Godhead 
of  Jesus  Christ  Jehovah. 


ARTICLE    IV. 

PROOFS  OF  DIVINE  EXISTENCE  FURNISHED  BY 

NATURAL  RELIGION. 

Our  position  is,  that  we  cannot  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence and  perfections  of  the  Deity,  except  from  the  Scriptures; 
that  the  most  solid  ground  of  our  belief  in  God  is  his  own  tQSti^ 
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monj,  delivered  in  the  Bible,  and  certified  to  us  by  many  infal- 
lible proofs,  that  it  is  his  word;  that  Revelation  is  in  the- 
spiritual  world  what  the  sun  is  in  the  material  system,  the  prin- 
cipal fountain  of  light. 

When  we  apprehend  God  as  revealed  in  the  sacred  volume,  we 
are  prepared  to  interpret  nature,  and  behold  in  the  physical 
and  moral  world  a  manifestation  of  him.  He  that  surveys  the- 
system  of  nature  without  the  light  cast  upon  it  by  Revelation,, 
is  in  a  condition  similar  to  that  of  the  eunuch,  when,  sitting  in 
his  chariot,  he  read  in  the  book  of  Isaiah.  Philip,  by  divine- 
direction,  drew  near,  and  inquired:  " Understandest  thou  what 
thou  readest?  And  he  said,  How  can  I,  except  some  man 
should  guide  me  ?  I  pray  thee,  of  whom  speaketh  the  prophet 
this?  of  himself,  or  of  some  other  man  ?"  Instructed  by  Philip, 
he  perceived  the  truth,  believed  on  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of 
God,  and  was  baptized. 

In  like  manner  the  understanding  may  contemplate  the  works 
of  nature,  but  is  forced  to  say:  Of  whom  do  these  works  speak  ?' 
of  themselves,  or  of  some  other  Being  as  their  author?  Do 
they  proclaim  their  own  eternal  order?  Were  they  disposed  by 
chance?  Were  they  arranged  by  an  intelligent  architect  or 
artist  ?  Are  they  an  evolution  or  emanation  from  a  Supreme 
Being,  an  efflux  like  light  from  the  sun  ?  Are  they  parts  of  the 
divine  essence,  God  and  nature  being  one  and  the  same  ?  Were 
they  produced  by  a  creative  will,  an  omnipotent  Maker,  who 
caused  them  to  exist,  and  disposed  all  things  in  such  admirable 
order  and  beauty  ? 

The  imperfect,  feeble,  darkened  mind  of  man  is  compelled  to 
say,  with  the  Ethiopian  chamberlain,  How  can  I  understand 
the  book  of  nature,  except  some  one  should  guide  me  t'  How-' 
can  I  comprehend  her  characters?  How  can  I  know  the  origin 
of  the  world  from  a  contemplation  of  it,  or  be  assured'  that  it 
reveals  a  divine  Author  and  his  perfections,  unless  assisted  by  a- 
competent  teacher  and  interpreter?  Truth  may  be  inscribed  on 
every  page  of  this  volume,  but  the  language  of  nature  must  be- 
learned  before  her  writing  can  be  read,  and  the  meaning  under- 
stpod. 
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But  as  soon  as  God  speaks  in  his  Word,  and  declares  that  he 
as  the  former  of  all  things,  the  world  is  lighted  up  with  a  new 
radiance,  and  testifies,  with  a  clear  and  loud  voice,  of  its  Author. 
(His  image  is  seen  in  it  as  in  a  mirror.  Everything  in  heaven 
and  earth,  every  globe  of  light  and  rolling  sphere,  every  tree, 
leaf,  and  flower,  every  beast,  bird,  fish,  insect,  and  creeping 
thing,  and  above  all,  man,  in  his  wonderful  formation,  seems  to 
say,  God  made  me.  It  invites  attention  to  itself  as  his  handi- 
work. It  says:  Look  at  me,  examine  my  structure,  consider  my 
production,  form,  growth,  life,  action,  motions,  and  the  laws  of 
my  existence,  and  behold  an  exhibition  of  the  power,  wisdom, 
^oodnqss,  and  beauty  of  the  Creator.        "        ^  ^  ^  .:  l 

It  has,  however,  been  a  custom  of  philosophers  and  theo- 
logians to  undertake  to  prove  the  existence  of  God  by  a  chain 
of  reasoning  founded  on  the  facts  and  evidences  of  natural 
•religion.  There  are  minds  that  like  this  kind  of  argumentation, 
and  seem  to  prefer  a  logical  demonstration  of  God's  being,  made 
by  reason  operating  with  the  materials  furnished  by  itself  and 
by  external  nature,  to  a  believing  reception  of  this  truth  on 
divine  authority  and  testimony.  Let  us  then  examine  the  argu- 
ments commonly  adduced  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  divine 
•existence,  and  see  what  validity  and  force  they  possess. 

An  attempt  has  been  made,  by  two  or  three  different  processes 
of  reasoning,  to  prove  the  necessary  existence  of  God.  The 
ground  taken  is,  that  there  is  an  infinite,  eternal,  necessary 
Being,  that  is:  a  God  existing  of  necessity,  and  prior  to  all  other 
things. 

One  advocate  of  this  view — Br.  Samuel  Clarke — argues,  that, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  a  First  Cause  and  Original  of  all  things, 
he  necessarily  existed  before  them.  But  this  is  simply  an 
•endeavor  to  account  for  the  being  of  God,  after  assuming  that 
he  exists,  or  inferring  this  truth  from  the  existence  of  other 
beings,  which  are  ascribed  to  him  as  their  Author.  We  can 
form  no  definite  conception  of  necessary  existence,  and  are  liable 
to  understand  necessity  in  the  sense  of  fate,  older  and  more 
ipowerful  than  God,  and  the  cause  of  his  existence. 

Others,  such  as  Plato,  Des  Cartes,  and  Leibnitz,  deduce  the 
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necessary  existence  of  God  from  the  idea  and  possibility  of 
perfect  being.  Plato  taught  the  doctrine  that  whatever  exists 
in  fact  and  reality,  previously  existed  in  idea  j  that  ideas  are  the 
images  and  types  of  actual,  real  beings,  things,  forms,  and  sub- 
stances; that  there  is  an  ideal,  intellectual,  invisible  world 
lying  back  of  the  real,  sensible,  visible  universe,  being  manifest- 
ed and  actualized  in  it.  For  example:  the  idea  of  man  exista 
first,  and  is  then  expressed  in  a  real  man  composed  of  body  and 
soul.  The  idea  of  a  horse  or  other  animal,  of  a  tree  or  plant, 
of  a  house,  painting,  statue,  or  any  work  of  art,  first  exists,  and 
is  then  represented  in  an  actual  being,  thing,  or  form  exactly 
corresponding  to  the  idea.  Applying  this  theory,  either  in  its- 
original  or  a  modified  form,  to  the  subject  of  a  Peity,  certain, 
philosophers  have  argued  that  the  idea  of  Perfect  Being  exists, 
and  that  it  is  possible  for  such  Being  to  exist;:  and  that  the  idea, 
and  possibility  of  Perfect  Being  must  of  necessity  be  realised  in- 
the  actual  existence  of  such  Being.  But  there  is  no  logical 
connection  between  the  premise,  supposing  it  to  be  true,  and  the- 
conclusion.  There  are  ideas  and  ideals,  creations  of  the  imagi- 
nation, and  numberless  thoughts,  fancies,  and  plans  in  the  mind' 
of  man,  that  never  find  expression  in  any  form  or  work  of  art- 
There  may  be  a  world  of  ideas,  without  being  realised  in  a  world 
of  fact.  And  there  might  be  the  idea  and  possibility  of  Perfect 
Being,  without  the  actual  existence  of  such  Being. 

Others  reason  in  this  way :  That  the  sensible  world,  includ- 
ing the  heavens  and  earth,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  exhibits  the 
characteristics  of  motion,  change,  dissolution,  and  perishability.. 
It  is  a  shifting,  moveable  scene  or  panorama,  unfixed,  inconstant, 
and  unstable.  Things  come  and  go,  appear  and  vanish,  flourish 
and  decay)  live  and  die,  are  continually  in  motion  and  undergo- 
ing change.  Hence,  all  that  makes  up-  this  system  is  phenome- 
nal and  changeable.  But  the  mutability,  motions,  and  revolur 
tions  apparent  in  the  material  universe  must  be  owing  to  some 
cause  separate  and  distinct  from  themselves,  and  this  cause  must 
be  distinguished  by  opposite  characteristics.  The  finite  implies- 
the  infinite ;  the  temporal  implies  the  eternal ;:  the  contingent,, 
or  that  which  happens,  implies  the  necessary,,  or.  that  wJiich  does- 
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not  happen ;  that  which  is  movable,  changeable,  and  variable^ 
implies  the  fixed,  immovable,  and  immutable ;  that  which  is. 
mortal  and  perishable,  implies  the  immortal  and  indestructible. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  necessary,  infinite,  immutable,  and  eternal 

In  our  judgment,  this  view  has  truth  and  force  only  to  this 
extent,  that  the  human  mind  is  so  constituted  that,  on  beholding^ 
effects,  it  demands  a  cause.  When,  therefore,  it  perceives  the 
frame  of  nature,  with  its  laws,  motions,  facts,  and  phenomena,  it 
ascribes  the  origin  of  it  to  some  cause.  In  some  cases,  the  un- 
derstanding may  conclude  that  there  is  a  necessary,  immutable, 
and  eternal  Being,  from  whom  the  universe  came.  Yet,  other 
minds,  unaided  by  revelation,  do  not  reach  this  conclusion* 
Ever  since  men  began  to  cultivate  learning  and  philosophy,  to. 
speculate  and  reason,  to  inquire  after  truth,  a  class  of  intellects 
have  gazed  with  profound  interest  on  the  mysterious  world 
around  them,  and  have  labored  to  find  out  the  cause  and  origin 
of  it.  But  how  widely  different  have  been  their  reflections,  rea- 
sonings, and  deductions  !  How  various  the  speculations,  how- 
numberless,  contradictory,  and  inharmonious  the  theories  with 
reference  to  this  subject!  Some  have  been  atheists.  Some 
have  asserted  the  doctrine  of  chance.  Some  have  advocated  the 
eternity  of  matter  and  of  mind.  Others  have  confounded  God 
and  nature,  cause  and»;  effect,  the  one  and  the  many,  compre^ 
hended  all  things  under  a  common  name,  and  maintained  the 
doctrine  of  Pantheism.  Indeed,  without  revelation,  and  reason- 
ing from  the  history  of  pagan  philosophy  in  ancient  times,  it 
seems  impossible  to  disprove  the  eternity  of  matter,  either  in 
atomic  particles,  or  in  the  existing  order  of  the  universe.  All 
of  the  ancient  philosophers,  without  exception,  believed  that  the 
materials  of  which  the  world  is  formed,  existed  from  eternity, 

Aristotle,  one  of  the  greatest  intellects  of  antiquity,  inclined 
to  the  belief  that  the  present  order  of  the  universe  had  eternally 
existed.  And  many  others,  who  taught  the  existence  of  a  Su^ 
preme  Mind  or  Intelligence,  had  no  higher  conception  of  God 
than  of  a  powerful  and  skillful  artist,  who  worked  upon  materiala 
already  existing,  fashioned  them  into  shape  and  form,  adorned 
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and  beautified  them,  and  arranged  all  things  in   a  regular  and 
orderly  system. 

We  attach,  therefore,  little  importance  to  modes  and  processes 
of  reasoning,  designed  to  prove  the  necessary  existence  of  God. 
"Whether  he  necessarily  exists  from  any  ground  or  reason  what- 
■ever,  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  human  intellect  to  determine 
and  demonstrate. 

The  most  conclusive  and  satisfactory  method  of  proving  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  is  to  collect  the  marks  and  evi- 
dences of  design  in  the  works  of  nature,  and  in  the  mental  and 
moral  constitution  of  man,  and  draw  from  them  the  inference, 
that  those  eiFects  were  produced  by  an  intelligent  Author. 

.  Were  we  to  undertake  to  prove  there  is  a  God,  we  might 
reason  in  the  following  manner: 

First.  Every  man  is  conscious  of  his  own  being.  He  knows 
that  he  thinks,  feels,  and  wills,  and  that  his  mind  performs  these 
operations — not  his  body.  Yet,  by  means  of  bodily  members 
and  organs,  as  instruments,  his  spirit  is  able  to  exert  its  will  and 
power,  and  execute  works  that  manifest  intelligence  and  design. 
We  begin  with  what  we  are  and  what  we  do.  Consciousness, 
and  the  knowledge  of  our  own  performances,  are  the  basis  of  our 
.argument ;  the  starting  point  in  the  process ;  the  first  chain  in 
the  link  of  reasoning  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  Deity. 

Secondly.  Every  man  perceives  and  knows  that  there  are 
other  men  like  himself,  constituted  as  he  is,  possessing  similar 
faculties  of  mind  and  organs  of  body,  distinguished  by  like  pro- 
perties and  characteristics,  physical  and  mental.  Every  man  is 
convinced  by  observation  and  testimony,  that  he  is  capable  of 
performing  works  of  design  and  art.  He  can  produce  effects 
that  exhibit  intelligence,  contrivance,  and  power.  Man,  there- 
fore, is  a  constructive,  and,  in  a  limited  sense,  a  causative  being. 
He  can  contrive  and  execute,  invent  and  make,  design  and  man- 
ufacture, form  ideas  and  express  them  in  various  and  manifold 
ways.  He  is  an  inventor,  a  workman,  a  mechanic,  an  artist. 
He  can  build  a  house,  make  an  axe,  spade,  and  plough,  frame  a 
clock,  watch,  piano,  and  organ,  fabricate  articles  of  jewelry,  per- 
form every  kind  of  carpentry  and  cabinet  work,  construct  a 
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printing  press,  steam  engines,  the  machinery  of  mills  and  facto- 
tories,  and  operate  them.  He  can  carve  a  stone,  paint  on  can- 
vass, write  histories  and  poems,  produce  musical  compositions, 
and  sing  in  a  melodious  style.  We  hehold,  in  great  number  and 
variety,  the  works  of  man,  displaying  understanding,  ingenuity, 
skill,  and  power.  They  are  effects,  of  which  he  is  the  imme- 
diate and  proximate  cause. 

But  is  not  man  competent  to  produce  all  the  effects  which  we 
behold  in  the  universe  ?     No.     Because  consciousness,  reason, 
and  experience  prove  that  there  is  a  limit  to  his  power  and  oper- 
ations, and  that  while  he  can  do  many  things,   even  great  and 
wonderful,  there  are  others  that  transcend  his  capacity.     He 
cannot  make  a  living  organism,  produce  new  species  of  plant, 
create  a  world,  or  cause  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies.    Our 
conscious  weakness,  an  intelligent  comparison  of  our  mental  and 
physical  powers  with  the  magnitude  and  diflBculty  of  such  things, 
and  the  knowledge  derived  from  experience,  satisfy  us  that  while 
man  can  imitate,  he  cannot  originate  or  perform  the  works  of 
nature.     They  are  operations  beyond  the  reach  of  his  art.    They 
are  too  vast,  complicated,  and  delicate  to  be  wrought  by  his 
hai^s.     They  are  pervaded  with  laws  and  springs  of  action, 
framed  with  a  mechanism,  distinguished  by  properties,  charac- 
terised by  magnitude,  form,   number,  variety,   embellishment, 
beauty,  and  perfection,  that  far  surpass  the   achievements   of 
human  agency.     Yet  the  works  of  nature  exhibit  manifold  and 
striking  proofs  of  knowledge,    contrivance,    and  power.     We 
therefore  infer  that,  as  works  of  art  are  the  effects  of  man's  in- 
telligence, skill,  and  power,  so  those  of  nature  were  produced  by 
an  intelligent  author.    This  agent  is  evidently  superhuman.    His 
works  reveal  that  he  is  exceedingly  great,  powerful,  and  wise ; 
that  there  are  no  bounds  to  his  knowledge  and  power.     He  is 
God,  the  Creator  of  all  things. 

We  reach  the  same  conclusion  when  we  observe  the  marks  of 
design  in  the  human  soul.  By  the  study  of  this  invisible,  in- 
corporeal substance,  we  acquire  a  knowledge  of  its  structure, 
qualities,  and  operations.  We  see  in  its  constitution,  faculties, 
affections,  principles,  habits,  and  laws  of  action,  the  impress  of 
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a  creative  intelligence,  as  distinct,  deep,  and  legible  as  in  the 
visible  forms  and  material  bodies  that  we  behold.  The  mind  or 
soul  includes  the  understanding,  affections,  will,  and  conscience. 
It  possesses  intellectual  faculties,  social  and  moral  feelings, 
desires  and  passions,  voluntary  powers,  and  a  moral  attribute,  a 
self-knowing,  self-judging  capacity,  termed  conscience. 

The  powers  of  the  understanding  are:  Perception,  reflection, 

memory,  abstraction,  judgment,  and  imagination.     The  intellect 

is  also  charact^erised  by  curiosity,  association  of  ideas,  and  habit. 

In  the  heart  are  the  affections  of  love,  hatred,  joy,  sorrow, 

hope,  fear,  desire,  aversion,  anger,  pity. 

The  will  is  that  faculty  of  our  nature  which  exercises  choice 
and  determination;  consents  or  refuses;  prefers  or  rejects; 
inclines  to,  or  is  averse  from  an  object.  It  is  that  which  decides, 
and  executes  the  purposes  of  the  mind. 

Conscience  is  the  faculty  that  sits  in  judgment  on  the  moral 
actions  of  a  man,  whether  they  be  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
exercises  of  the  heart,  or  words  and  external  deeds.  All  things 
within  and  without,  that  have  a  moral  nature,  are  under  its 
judicial  inspection  and  authority,  and  subject  to  its  decision.  It 
impels  to,  or  warns  against  every  moral  action,  the  performance 
of  which  is  meditated,  and  passes  sentence  upon  every  work,  as 
right  or  wrong,  after  it  has  been  done.  It  approves  or  con- 
demns, producing  satisfaction,  peace,  and  joy,  or  exciting  remorse, 
pain,  and  distress,  the  dread  of  divine  anger  and  future  punish- 
ment. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  soul,  a  summary  exhibition  of  its 
constitution  and  properties.  But  it  is  a  world  in  itself,  full  of 
interest,  a  scene  of  life  and  activity,  a  thing  of  curious  and 
beautiful  formation,  and  displaying,  in  the  highest  degree,  marks 
and  evidences  of  design.  If  the  body  of  man  is  a  skilfully  con- 
structed and  wonderful  work,  his  spirit  is  a  still  more  admirable 
and  exquisite  contrivance.  What  an  amazing  combination  of 
powers  and  qualities  in  the  soul.  The  result  is,  an  intellectual, 
emotional,  voluntary,  conscientious  moral  being — man.  The 
mind  is  surely  the  production  of  an  intelligent  author,  no  less 
than  his  corporeal  frame.     The  Being  that  made  it  must  also  be 
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a  Mind  or  Spirit,  but  infinitely  surpassing  it  in  qualities  and  ex- 
cellence.  vv  .  ^  >   -. 

There  is  a  third  aspect  in  which  man  may  be  viewed,  viz.,  the 
union  of  his  spirit  and  body,  and  the  animal  life,  with  its  action 
and  manifestations,  that  is  the  effect  of  this  union.  How  won- 
derful is  the  connection  between  mind  and  body,  and  what  an 
infinite  number  and  variety  of  consequences  flow  from  it.  The 
greatest  of  these  is  physical  life,  which  is  a  thing  of  inestimable 
value,  a  treasure  exceeding  all  the  riches  of  earth,  a  source  of 
unspeakable  enjoyment.  "All  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for 
his  life."  By  virtue  of  this  union,  the  mind  communicates  with 
the  external  world,  and  receives  impressions  and  ideas  from  it. 
Through  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  by  means  of  taste  and  touch,  it  per- 
ceives sensible  things,  and  gains  a  knowledge  of  them.  Through 
the  body,  particularly  the  hands,  the  mind  also  acts  on  the  out- 
ward world,  subdues  and  governs  it,  makes  it  a  servant  and  min- 
ister to  itself,  employs  it  for  various  purposes,  ends,  and  uses. 
Man  feeds  and  clothes  his  animal  frame,  shelters  it  from  rain, 
snow,  wind,  and  storm,  protects  it  against  excessive  heat  and 
cold,  and  adapts  himself  to  the  varying  conditions  of  place, 
climate,  and  circumstances.  In  ten  thousand  different  ways  he 
provides  for  his  own  physical  comfort  and  mental  gratification. 
The  whole  earth,  and  to  some  extent,  even  the  heavens,  are  ren- 
dered tributary  to  his  instruction,  improvement,  and  happiness. 
A  still  more  excellent  and  wonderful  effect  of  this  union  is,  that 
man  can  converse  with  his  fellow-man.  He  can  communicate 
thought,  express  feeling,  affection,  desire,  and  all  the  operations 
of  the  heart,  perceive  and  interpret  a  reciprocal  manifestation  of 
such  exercises  by  others.  What  a  glorious  power  is  speech, 
ability  to  utter  articulate  sounds,  to  employ  words  as  signs  of 
ideas.  In  how  many  ways  may  the  inner  spirit  be  expressed 
through  the  body.  The  result  is,  that  men  are  capable  of 
society,  fitted  for  communion  and  intercourse  with  one  another, 
and  are  able  to  accomplish  the  ends,  receive  the  benefits,  and 
taste  the  joys  of  social  organisation.  Nor  does  man,  in  his  won- 
derful achievements,  act,  like  the  bee,  ant,  and  beaver,  merely 
from  instinct,  but  in  the  exercise  of  reason,  intelligence,  free- 
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dom,  and  choice.  When  contemplated  in  this  light,  therefore, 
man  bears  witness  that  he  was  formed  and  constituted  as  he  is 
by  an  all-wise  Creator. 

We  thus  argue  from  effects  to  a  cause.  We  seek  to  know 
what  produced  the  effects  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and 
from  the  manifest  marks  of  wisdom  and  design  which  they 
display,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  they  are  the  works  of 
an  intelligent  Being,  and  demonstrate  the  existence  of  God. 

This  is  substantially  the  method  of  reasoning  pursued  by 
Socrates,  when  he  sought  to  prove  that  there  is  a  rational,  wide, 
and  powerful  Author  and  Governor  of  the  world.  He  did  not 
view  the  universe  as  self-made,  the  product  of  chance,  or  dis- 
posed in  its  present  order  and  forms  of  being  by  any  unintelli- 
gent principle  or  power,  but  as  an  effect  accomplished  by  the 
will  of  a  personal  agent,  who  exhibits  wisdom  and  contrivance 
in  his  operations.  The  following  account  of  his  doctrine,  and 
the  way  in  which  he  arrived  at  it,  is  given  by  Xenophon,  and  is 
here  produced  in  the  language  of  another : 

"  From  the  observation  of  the  facts  of  nature,  and  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  wonderful  wisdom  and  constant  order 
every  where  conspicuous  in  the  universe,  combined  with  a  most 
accurate  study  of  the  minds  of  men,  Socrates  sought  to  know 
the  Author  of  all  things,  his  nature  and  perfections.  He  firmly 
believed  and  eloquently  taught,  that  God  is  an  intelligent  being, 
rational  and  wise,  a  most  excellent  intelligence,  the  Grovernor  of 
the  world,  and  the  parent  of  the  human  race.  This  faith  and 
doctrine  were  established  on  reasonings  such  as  these: 

"  I  perceive,"  he  says,  "in  myself  an  intelligent  nature,  which 
we  call  mind  and  soul.  I  perceive  when  I  do  any  thing  in  refer- 
ence to  a  certain  end,  that  I  do  it  for  no  necessity  or  chance, 
but  from  a  certain  intimate  energy  of  my  mind,  which  in  its 
thought  has  foreseen  this  end,  and  controls  and  directs  the 
actions  by  which  I  endeavor  to  attain  it.  Hence  when  I  per- 
ceive other  men  resembling  myself  in  form,  and  manner  of  living 
and  acting,  I  understand  that  their  actions  also  have  respect  to 
some  end,  in  like  manner  proceed  from  an  intelligent  nature, 
which  dwells  in  their  bodies,  and  governs  them.     When  there- 
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fore  I  see  an  excellent  poem,  or  a  picture,  or  a  statue,  or  any 
other  work  of  art,  skilfully  wrought,  I  affirm  that  they  are  not 
the  work  of  chance ;  nay,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  they  are  the 
workmanship  of  some  artist,  whose  intelligence,  manifesting 
itself  in  this,  his  work,  I  wonder  at  and  admire.  And  the  more 
eminent  the  skill  of  which  any  work  bears  the  marks,  the  more 
apt  the  consent  of  all  the  parts  to  some  excellent  design,  so 
much  the  greater  I  hold  to  be  the  intelligence  of  the  artist.  If, 
therefore,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  world,  and  its  parts,  there 
is  found  a  conspiring  and  convergence  of  an  infinite  number  of 
things,  of  the  most  diverse  kinds,  to  the  accomplishment  of  most 
noble  results,  a  plan  and  ordering  of  events  and  circumstances, 
so  many,  that  should  the  wisest  of  mortals  wish  to  ascertain 
them,  an  endless  series  of  ages  could  fiud  no  limit  to  his  inqui- 
ries; does  not  right  reason  compel  us  to  acknowledge  that  the 
world  also  sprung  from  the  power  and  will  and  wisdom  of  some 
mind,  and  that  too  a  most  eminent  mind,  and  that  these  immense 
bodies,  arranged  throughout  the  universe,  move  and  maintain 
their  order,  under  the  guidance  of  a  most  wise  Governor?" 

Referring  to  the  human  body,  and  the  evidences  of  design  in 
its  different  parts,  he  says :  "  Can  we  doubt  that  some  being 
endued  with  intelligence  and  wisdom,  has  made  man  ?  Reason 
forbids ;  and  the  very  nature  of  things  compels  us  to  confess 
that  all  this  universe  exists  by  the  power  of  some  intelligence." 

He  next  alludes  to  the  soul:  "The  consideration  of  our  own 
being  may  also,  in  another  way,  persuade  us  that  besides  our 
own  mind,  there  is,  far  higher  than  man,  another  mind,  which 
ought  to  be  judged  the  fountain,  as  it  were,  of  human  souls. 
For  as  those  particles  of  earth,  of  fire,  of  water,  the  harmoni- 
ous combination  of  which  is  our  body,  are  separated  from  that 
vast  mass  of  matter  that  lies  without  and  around  us  in  nature ; 
so  we  ought  not  to  imagine  that  the  soul  only,  by  some  chance, 
we  know  not  how,  became  united  with  the  body,  no  other  soul 
existing  but  that  of  man,  but  rather  to  believe,  from  the  analogy, 
that  there  is  likewise,  besides  our  own,  some  infinite  mind,  from 
which,  as  from  a  fountain,  the  minds  which  inhabit  these  bodies 
are  separated  and  derived." 
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It  may  be  thought  by  some,  that  the  discoveries  and  attain- 
ments in  the  knowledge  of  God,  made  by  Socrates,  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  view  that  the  Deity  can  be  found  and  under- 
stood only  as  he  is  revea;led  in  the  Scriptures. 

But  while  we  admit  all  that  Socrates  taught,  and  admire  the 
penetration  and  wisdom  of  his  mind,  yet,  after  all,  we  can  gain 
from  his  instructions  but  a  partial,  incomplete,  imperfect  notion 
of  the  Supreme  Being.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  had  the 
idea  of  God  as  a  Creator  and  First  Cause  of  all  things  in  the 
sense  that  we  hold  this  doctrine.  He  indeed  speaks  of  God  as 
the  Author,  but  more  commonly  as  the  Governor  of  the  world, 
and  seems  to  have  entertained  the  opinion  that  he  is  nothing 
more  than  the  Architect  of  nature,  a  divine  artist,  who  arranged 
the  order  that  prevails,  and  skilfully  moulded  the  forms  of  being 
that  exist.  A  certain  author  observes:  "Though  he  taught 
many  things  excellent,  noble,  and  true ;  yet  not  only  are  the 
same  things  found  again  in  the  sacred  writings,  but  placed  in 
clearer  light,  and  accompanied  by  many  other  truths,  more  closely 
connected  with  the  true  happiness  of  man,  of  which  no  traces 
can  be  found  in  Socrates." 

Besides,  Socrates  speaks  sometimes  of  God,  in  the  singular 
number,  and  sometimes  of  Gods,  in  the  plural;  and  seems,  on 
this  subject,  to  be  confused,  wavering,  and  in  the  greatest  uncer- 
tainty. He  may  have  believed  there  is  one  Supreme  Divinity, 
the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Governor  of  the  world;  and,  also, 
there  are  many  deities  of  an  inferior  order.  For  he  not  only, 
in  his  inner  spirit,  worshipped  one  God,  but  he  publicly  adored 
the  gods  of  his  country,  offered  sacrifices  on  their  altars,  and 
paid  vo\ys  to  them  in  the  temples,  and  observed  the  forms  of  re- 
ligion sanctioned  by  the  law  of  the  State  and  by  popular  custom. 
He  is,  therefore,  a  blind,  unsafe  guide  in  religious  doctrines  and 
duties.  For  the  Scriptures  teach  that  there  are  no  gods  besides 
Jehovah,  and  that  he  alone  is  to  be  worshipped. 

Other  Greek  philosophers,  such  as  Plato  and  Epictitus,  fol- 
lowed the  same  course  of  reasoning.  They  point  out  the  evi- 
dences of  design  in  the  material  world,  and  in  the  body  and  soul 
of  man,  concluding  that  "these  things  prove  the  existence  of  an 
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artificer,  since  things  carrying  such  marks  of  contrivance  could 
qiot  exist  spontaneously,  and  without  design."    ■/"':''  '^ ^- ■■■"-'/''■-/■:'■■■"' 

The  celebrated  Roman  writer  and  orator,  Cicero,  in  his  work 
"Concerning  the  Nature  of  the  Grods,"  seeks  to  establish  the 
existence  of  an  intelligent  Deity  or  deities,  first,  from  the  order 
and  course  of  nature,  and  then  from  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind. 

Among  English  writers,  who  have  treated  of  this  subject,  and 
pursued  this,  chain  of  reasoning,  endeaving  to  demonstrate  the 
existence  and  perfections  of  Deity  from  the  works  of  nature, 
and  the  intellectual  and  moral  constitution  of  man,  may  be  men- 
tioned Archdeacon  Paley,  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  Lord  Brougham. 
Paley  confines  his  argument  and  illustrations  to  the  physical 
world,  while  the  others  go  beyond  this  department,  and  explore 
the  inner  nature  of  man. 

Paley 's  fundamental  proposition  is  thus  stated  :  "  Wherever 
we  see  marks  of  contrivance,  we  are  led  for  its  cause  to  an  intel- 
ligent author.  There  cannot  be  design,  without  a  designer;  con- 
trivance, without  a  contriver ;  order,  without  choice ;  arrange- 
ment, without  any  thing  capable  of  arranging;  subserviency 
and  relation  to  a  .purpose,  without  that  which  could  intend  a 
purpose ;  means  suitable  to  an  end,,  and  executing  their  office  in 
accomplishing  that  end,  without  the  end  ever  having  been  con- 
•templated,  or  the  means  accommodated  to  it.  Arrangement, 
disposition  of  parts,  subserviency  of  means  to  an  end,  relation 
of  instruments  to  a  use,  imply  the  presence  of  intelligence  and 
-mind."  The  mechanism  of  a  watch  exhibits  contrivance,  as 
well  as  skill  in  its  construction,  and  proves  an  intelligent  maker. 
The  same  is  true  of  other  works  of  art.  But  the  works  of 
nature  far  excel  the  productions  of  man,  reveal,  in  a  much 
higher  degree,  wisdom  and  design,  and  therefore  we  conclude 
they  were  formed  by  an  intelligent  Creator. 

Lord  Brougham,  in  a  discourse  on  natural  theology,  while 
^admitting  that  matter  and  external  nature  afford  abundant  facts 
and  arguments  to  prove  a  designing  author,  enters  the  world  of 
tnind,  and  draws  evidences  of  divine  existence  from  that  source. 
He  affirms  that  mind  is  a  substance  or  reality,  as  well  as  matter. 
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Indeed,  the  existence  of  mind  is  proven  by  evidences  not  only 
as  strong  and  full,  but  even  more  certain  and  complete,  than 
those  upon  which  we  believe  in  the  existence  of  matter.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  the  constitution  and  functions  of  the  mind 
are  as  much  the  subjects  of  inductive  reasoning  andinvestigation^ 
as  the  structure  and  actions  of  matter.  The  mind,  equally  with 
matter,  is  the  proper  subject  of  observation,  by  means  of  con- 
jsciousness,  and  the  phenomena  of  mind  afford  as  decisive  proofs 
of  design  as  do  the  phenomena  of  matter.  He  then  analyzes 
the  soul,  unfolds  its  structure,  faculties,  feelings,  moral  qualities^ 
and  laws  of  action,  and  shows  that  it  bears  evident  marks  of 
reason  and  design,  which  proves  that  it  is  the  work  of  an  intel- 
ligent and  spiritual  Author. 

In  confirmation  of  the  wisdom,  force,  and  conclusiveness  of  this 
method  of  reasoning  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  God,  we 
find  that  the  sacred  writers  teach  us  to  behold  a  manifestation 
of  the  Deity  in  the  works  of  nature  and  in  the  soul  of  man.  la 
order  to  impress  the  minds  of  men  with  the  existence  and  attri- 
butes of  a  Supreme  Being,  they  direct  attention  to  the  external,, 
visible  world,  and  to  the  spirit  within.  Near  the  close  of  the 
book  of  Job,  God  himself  is  introduced  as  a  speaker.  He  seeks 
to  impress  Job  with  his  own  majesty,  excellency,  power,  purity, 
and  wisdom,  and  for  this  purpose,  he  brings  forward  the  works 
of  creation  and  providence  as  displays  and  witnesses  of  his  glory. 
He  also  says : 

"  Who  hath  put  wisdom  ia  the  inward' parts  ? 
Or  who  Lath  given  wisdom  to  the  heart  of  man  ? " 

Many  of  the  Psalms,  such  as  the  8th,  19th,  2.9th,  104th, 
136th,  147th,  and  148th,  speak  of  God's  power,  wisdom,  excel- 
lence, and  glory  as  manifested  in  the  heavens  and  earth,  and  their 
inhabitants.  Isaiah  instructs  us  to  behold  his  maj,esty,  omnipo- 
tence, and  independence  in  the  starry  firmament.  Contrasting, 
Jehovah  with  idols,  Jeremiah  declares  : 

But  the  Lord  is  the  true  God, 
He  is  the  living  Grod,  and  an  everlasting  King. 
He  hath  made  the  earth  by  his  power, 
He  hath  established  the  world  by  his  wisdom, 
And  hath  sketched  out  the  heavens  by  his  discretion. 
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In  the  book  of  Amos  it  is  written : 


i|i^;iii'l!*'"ift: 


-■  f^.i. 


For,  lo,  he  that  formeih  the  mountains,  and  createth  the  wind^. 

And  declareth  unto  man  what  is  his  thought, 

That  maketh  the  morning  darkness, 

And  treadeth  upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth,   .  . 

The  Lord,  the  God  of  hosts,  is  his  name. 

Again :  \ 

Seek  him  that  maketh  the  seven  stars  of  Orion, 

And  turneth  the  shadow  of  death  into  the  morning,. 

And  maketh  the  day  dark  with  night, 

That  calleth  for  the  waters  of  the  sea. 

And  poureth  them  out  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  :      . 

The  Lord  is  his  name. 

In  Acts  xiv.  15-18,  it  is  related  that  when  the  people  of  Lys- 
tra  and  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  were  about  to  oflfer  a  sacrifice  and 
pay  divine  honors  to  Paul  and  Barnabas,  they   earnestly   pro- 
tested, saying:  "We  preach  unto  you  that  ye  should  turn  from 
these  vanities   unto  the  living  God,  which  made   heaven  and 
earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  things  that  are  therein."     In  declar- 
ing to  the  Athenians  the  unknown  God  whom  they  ignorantly 
worshipped,  Paul  did  not  employ  speculative  reasoning  and  met- 
aphysical arguments,   after  the  manner  of  some   philosophers- 
both  ancient  and  modern,  but  affirmed  God  to  be  the  maker  and 
Lord  of  all  things,  and  that  he  is  everywhere  present  in  his^ 
works,  which  bear  witness  of  him.     In  Romans  i.  20,  it  is  ex- 
pressly said,  that  there  is  a  manifestation  of  God  in  the  system 
of  nature ;  that  his  visible  works  clearly  reveal  his  invisible  na- 
ture and  attributes,  and  that  the  Gentiles,  destitute  of  a  written, 
revelation,  are  without  excuse  for  not  perceiving  and  glorifying; 
him  as  thus  discovered.     "  For  the  invisible  things  of  him  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by 
the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead."' 

To  sum  up  this  argument,  I  restate  it  in  the  following  manner :. 

We  are  each  conscious  of  his  own  existence — conscious  that 
he  possesses  a  thinking,  designing  mind,  and  executive  will.  We 
can  produce  effects,  of  which  we  ourselves  are  the  cause.  They 
are  our  personal  acts  and  works.     Other  men  can  do  the  same^ 
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Here  we  obtain  the  idea  of  causation,  which  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion  of  all  reasoning  and  philosophy.  We  get  it  from  con- 
sciousness, observation,  and  experience.  We  find  the  cause  of 
works  of  art  in  man.  We  then  search  for  a  cause  of  all  the 
effects  which  we  behold  in  nature  and  in  the  human  soul.  We 
•conclude  that  these  effects  were  produced  by  a  rational,  all  wise 
and  most  powerful  Being.  We  are  thus  conducted  by  investiga- 
tion and  reasoning  to  a  great  first  cause,  which  is  God. 

In  the  language  of  Thornwell :  "  Unless,  therefore,  our  reason 
is  a  lie,  there  is  a  God  who  made  us  and  ordained  the  order 
which  constitutes  the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  universe.  These 
heavens  and  this  earth,  this  wondrous  frame  of  ours  and  that 
more  wondrous  spirit  within,  are  the  products  of  his  power  and 
the  contrivances  of  his  infinite  wisdom.  External  nature,  to 
reason  in  her  normal  state,  becomes  an  august  temple  of  the 
Most  High,  in  which  he  resides  in  the  fullness  of  his  being,  and 
manifests  his  goodness  to  all  the  works  of  his  hands.  Nothing  is 
insignificant,  nothing  is  dumb.  The  heavens  declare  his  glory. 
The  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork.  The  day  elicits  from 
the  countless  multitude  of  beings  revealed  by  its  light  a  tribute 
to  his  praise ;  and  the  night,  with  its  array  of  planets,  suns,  and 
adamantine  spheres  wheeling  unshaken  through  the  void  immense, 
utters  a  sound  which  is  audible  to  every  ear  and  intelligible  to 
every  heart.  Science,  when  it  has  conducted  us  to  God,  ceases 
to  speculate  and  begins  to  adore.  All  the  illustrations  which  it 
has  gathered  in  the  fields  it  has  explored  are  converted  into 
hymns,  and  the  climax  of  its  inquiries  is  a  sublime  doxology." 


■  o» 


ARTICLE    V. 

THE  FAMILY  IDEA  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

God  has  always  had  a  visible  kingdom  upon  the  earth.  He 
has  never  given  up  our  race  to  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  but 
has  always  reserved  to  himself  a  people  to  serve  him. 

The  essential  principles  of  the  organisation  of  this  kingdom  have 
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always  been  the  same.  His  infinite  wisdom  has  prevented  him  . 
from  making  any  mistakes  in  the  manner  of  its  constitution.  He  ? 
has  never,  therefore,  been  compelled  to  change. 

The  kingdom  has  ever  had  the  same  sovereign^  Jehovah;  the  „ 
same  subjects,  the  families  of  his  professed  people ;  the  same  rule 
of  government,  the  divine  will ;  and  the  same  essential  privileges, 
symbolised  in  sacraments,  justification  and  sanctification.  "  There 
is  one  body,  and  one  Spirit,  even  as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of 
your  calling.     One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism." 

In  consistency  with  this  unity,  there  has  been  a  progress,  an 
unfolding  of  principles,  a  development  of  plan.  It  has  always 
been,  however,  in  entire  harmony  with  the  original,  germinal  ' 
idea.  This  development  is  seen  in  the  sovereign  of  the  king- 
•dom.  He  is  first  revealed  to  us  as  God,  either  as  essentially 
considered  or  as  the  father.  When  the  fulness  of  the  time  was 
come,  the  Son  manifests  himself  as  the  head  over  all  things  to 
his  Church,  Finally,  the  Spirit  is  revealed,  under  whose  blessed 
regency  it  is  our  exalted  privilege  to  live. 

Tlie  law  of  the  kingdom  has  not  changed,  but  has  been  greatly  . 
developed  from  its  original  form.  This  is  strikingly  seen  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  law  always  said:  "Love  your 
neighbor."  Its  highest  form  was  manifest  in  the  New  Com- 
mandment of  the  Master,  "That  ye  love  one  another,  as  I  have 
loved  you.'' 

The  privileges  of  the  kingdom,  as  enjoyed  by  us,  are,  in  all 
essential  respects,  just  the  same  that  Adam,  and  Abel,  and 
Enoch  possessed.  But  justification  and  sanctification,  with  the 
blessing  that  flow  from  them,  are  to  us  more  explicit  and  less 
imphcit  than  they  were  to  them.  They  have  grown  wonderfully 
an  the  manner  of  their  revelation  to  us. 

The  same  truth  is  illustrated  in  the  divinely  ordained  condi- 
tions of  reception  into  the  kingdom.  Faith  in  God  has  always 
been  the  essential  requirement.  Since  the  fall,  this  trust  must 
be  a  penitential  one.  Since  the  incarnation,  it  must  be  a  contrite 
faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  as  the  vicarious,  atoning  Saviour  of 
the  soul. 

So,  lastly,  we  find  the  essential  unity  developed  in  the  subjects  . 
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of  the  kingdom.  The  Church  was  originallj  patriarchal,  then 
national,  and  now  universal.  This  is,  however,  but  an  evolu- 
tion. The  germ  is  the  family.  First,  we  have  the  individual 
patriarchal  family.  It  then  expands  into  a  nation  of  families.. 
It  has  jBnally  grown  into  a  race  of  families. 


the  family  is  the  germ,  the  integer,  the  model  of  the 

lord's  churchly  kingdom. 

In  the  antediluvian  period,  this  is  seen  in  the  original  Church 
planted  in  the  family  of  Adam,  and  perpetuated  in  the  families 
of  Seth.  Cain  showed  himself  to  be  without  faith,  a  murderer 
and  a  liar.  He  was  a  subject  of  the  rival  kingdom  of  Satan. 
Seth  was  "appointed,"  as  Eve  believed,  in  the  place  of  fathful 
Abel  to  continue  the  "royal  generation."  In  the  fifth  chapter 
of  Genesis,  we  have  given  to  us  the  census,  by  families,  of  the 
"sons  of  God,"  or  the  true  subjects  of  his  kingdom,  from  which 
the  lineage  of  Cain  is  excluded. 

.  The  patriarchal  period  was  but  a  continuation  of  the  antedi- 
luvian. The  family  of  Noah  is  the  connecting  link.  Ham  and 
Japheth  are  excluded,  God  promising  to  "dwell  in  the  tents  of 
Shem."  In  the  eleventh  chapter  we  have  another  catalogue  of 
the  families  of  the  faithful,  in  a  direct  line  from  Shem  to  Abra- 
hem,  "  the  father  of  all  them  that  believe."  To  him,  in  a  sol- 
emn covenant,  Jehovah  grants  all  the  privileges  of  the  Church, 
guaranteeing  them  to  him  and  to  his  seed  after  him.  So  it  comes 
on  down  in  a  regular  line  in  the  families  of  Isaac  and  Jacob. 
Ishmael,  the  children  of  Keturah,  and  Esau  are  all  rejected. 

The  Jewish  period  is  now  ushered  in.  All  of  Jacob's  sons, 
with  their  faj?:iilies,  are  accepted.  These  having  grown  into  a 
people,  numbering  six  hundred  thousand  armed  men,  the  simple 
patriarchal  system  was  not  sufficient.  They  needed  a  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  to  organise  the  separate  families  into  a  general 
assembly,  a  national  Church.  But  the  family  idea  is  by  no 
means  abandoned.  It  is  retained  in  all  its  integrity.  Here  we 
see  the  individual  families  organised,  as  before,  into  patriarch- 
ates.    The  patriarchates  organised  into  the  twelve  family  tribes. 
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We  see  the  elders  still  ruling  as  heads  of  the  families  ;  the  general 
assembly  being  composed  of  seventy  elders  representing  the  patri- 
archal presbyteries  of  the  nation.  We  see  the  pa'ssover,  a  national 
a  religious,  a  family  institution.  We  see  every  proselyte  either 
incorporated  into  a  family/ through,  which  he  holds  his  connec- 
i;ion  in  the  Church,  or,  if  himself  a  head  of  a  household,  bringing 
his  family  with  him.  We  see  Canaan,  the  type  of  the  blessings 
of  the  kingdom,  owned  and  inherited,  as  an  inalienable  right,  by 
families.  Add  to  all  of  these  pregnant  facts,  the  curses  de- 
nounced by  Jehovah  upon  the  apostate  families,  Jer.  x.  28  ; 
'Zech.  xiv.  17. 

In  the  days  of  the  patriarchs,  the  Church  was  wrapped  in  the 
swaddling  bands  of  its  infancy.  During  the  Mosaic  dispensation,' 
it  passed  the  immature  and  formative  period  of  its  youth.  Upon 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  it  first  attained  its  majority  and  entered 
upon  its  divinely  ordained  mission  to  subdue  the  world  to  its 
Xord.  No  longer  merely  patriarchal,  no  longer  merely  national, 
it  proclaimed  itself  the  universal  kingdom.  In  this  enlargement, 
the  germinal  idea  is  not  destroyed.  It  simply  receives  a  wider 
■field  for  its  manifestation.  The  Church  is  now  a  race  of  fami- 
lies, or,  at  least,  is  seeking  to  become  so.  That  this  is  now  the 
primal  form  of  the  Church  will  appear  from  several  considera- 
tions. Peter,  commissioned  to  inaugurate  the  new  dispensation, 
tells  us  plainly,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  that  God  had  neither 
forgotten  nor  abrog it ^d  the  original  family  covenant.  Acts  ii. 
39.  We  are  expressly  told  that  whole  families  were  at  once  ad- 
mitted into  the  Church,  as  in  the  typical  cases  of  Lydia,  the 
Philippian  jailer  and  Stephanas.  What  is,  perhaps,  more  striking 
to  some  minds  than  these  significant  facts,  we  read  in  severaj 
places  of  family  churches,  as  the  family  church  of  Aquila  and 
Priscilla,  Rom.  xvi.  5,  and  1  Cor.  xvi.  19,  the  family  church  of 
INymphas,  Col.  iv.  15,  and  the  family  church  of  Philemon,  Phil. 
.2.  Finally  we  recall  to  mind  the  gospel  as  announced  to  Abra- 
ham, under  the  present  dispensation  being  fulfilled,  "  In  thee 
^shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed." 

It  is  surely  an  important  fact  in  this  connection  to  recall  to 
^mind  that  for  twenty-five  hundred  years,  nearly  one-half  of  the 
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entire  history  of  the  race,  the  Lord  had  no  other  Church  or  king^ 
dom  except  as  it  existed  in  the  individual  families  of  the  chosen 
generation.  Each  enlargement  since  that  day  has  been  of  a^ 
character  not  to  interfere  in  the  least  with  this  original  form  of 
the  Church.  The  Mosaic  and  Messianic  dispensations  present 
to  us  the  Church,  no  longer  as  isolated,  independent  familie&y 
but  as  organised  into  a  symmetrical  government  with  the  family 
as  the  unit  of  integration.  We  believe  that  when  our  Lord  sha/11 
clothe  Zion  with  her  millennial  glory,  this  sin-stricken  race  of 
ours  will  be  found  to  be  composed,  from  Dan  to  B'eersheba,  of 
happy  Christian  households,  from  whose  hearthstone  altar  there 
shall  daily  arise  the  incense  of  the  morning  and  evening 
sacrifice. 

Every  Christian  family  has  all  the  essential  elements  of'o/ 
Church  of  Christ.  It  has  the  head  of  the  Church  as  its  acknowl- 
edged Sovereign.  It  has  the  divinely  revealed  constitution  of 
the  Church  as  the  law  of  the  household.  It  has  all  the  citizens 
of  the  kingdom,  father,  mother,  children,  servants.  It  has  the 
divinely  recognised  official  element  of  the  Church,  in  the  father, 
who  combines  in  himself  the  several  ministries,  of  instruction,  of 
ruhng,  of  worship,  and  of  providence.  It  celebrates  statedly 
the  several  services  of  the  Church,  consisting  of  instruction,, 
prayer,  and  praise.  It  enjoys  all  the  privileges  of  the  Church, 
the  sacraments  and  the  more  glorious  realities  that  are  signified 
by  them. 

Every  'particular  congregation  is  an  organised  aggregation,  di- 
vinely warranted,  of  a  number  of  family  churches.  So  the 
Master  looks  upon  it,  and  so  should  we  regard  it.  Where  God's 
people  associate  themselves  together  for  the  purposes  of  public 
worship,  they  come  not  into  union  as  separate  individuals. 
Their  individual  connection  with  the  kingdom  is  through  the 
family.  This  is  their  private,  personal  tie  to  the  Church.  So 
far  as  their  own  spiritual  interests  are  concerned,  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  this  connection  is  all  thati&  necessary.  But  man, 
the  Christian,  lives  not  for  himself  alone,  nor  simply  for  those 
of  his  own  immediate  kindred.  He  sustains  sacred  relations  to 
his  neighbors  and  to  the  world.     Growing  ouib  of  these  wider  ob- 
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ligations,  he  is  led  to  form,  by  God's  permission  and  command,, 
parochial,  provincial,  and  national  ecclesiastical  associations. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  parochial,  for  Christian  efficiency  in 
the  immediate  vicinage.  This  is  not,  de  jure,  an  association  of' 
individuals.  It  is  a  congregation  of  Christian  families,  "of  pro- 
fessing Christians,  with  their  oifspring,  voluntarily  associated* 
together  for  divine  worship  and  godly  living."  It  represents  in 
itself  and  controls  the  families  which  compose  it.  The  provin- 
cial assembly  is  a  gathering  together  of  representatives  of  the- 
particular  congregations.  The  national  body  is  made  up  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  provincial ;  and  the  ecumenical,  which  is  yet 
to  be,  will  represent  the  several  national  assemblies.  It  is  a 
system  divinely  perfect,  adapted  to  an  individual,  a  family,  a 
neighborhood,  a  province,  a  state,  a  nation,  or  a  world. 

The  family  is  the  integer  of  the  Lord's  kingdom,  the  organ- 
ised Church  upon  the  earth.  This  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  a  preg- 
nant fact.  Let  us  observe  a  few  truths  which  legitimately  issue 
from  it : 

I.  The  citizens  of  the  kingdom  are  all  those  attached  to  the 
Christian  household^  father,  mother,  children,  servants. 

The  Eible  is  pervaded  with  this  truth.  In  the  Eden  Church, 
Adam  and  Eve,  the  original  paif,  constituted  the  worshippers.. 
The  covenant  there  made,  and  there,  alas  !'  broken,  was  a  family 
covenant,  embracing  the  race  in  its  issues,  whether  of  life  or  of 
death.  The  protevangelion  announced  that  the  seed  of  the 
woman  was  to  bruise  the  serpent's  head.  This  sanctified  every 
child  issuing  from  a  pious  parentage;  for,  whether  male  or 
female,  who  could  tell  whether  it  would  not  prove  to  be  the 
mother  of  the  expected  Deliverer,  or  the  very  Messiah  himself?' 

Cain,  Abel,  and  Seth,  were  all  included  in  the  kingdom,  until 
the  first  born,  by  transgression,  fell,  and  was,  by  God  himself,, 
expelled. 

We  find  that  when  the  race  apostatised  to  such  a  degree  that 
justice  demanded  its  destruction,  the  seed  corn  of  the  perpetu- 
ated Church  was  found  in  a  single  pious  family.  So  not  only 
the  "perfect"  Noah,  but  his  wife  and  children  also  entered  the- 
ark — the  symbol  of  the  Church  of  the  redeemed. 
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When  Lot,  as  another  typical  case,  was  rescued  from  Sodom, 
his  wife  and  daughters  (it  seema  that  he  had  no  sons)  were  in- 
-cluded  in  the  gracious  plan  of  deliverance  with  himself.  All  of 
them,  but  two  daughters,  having  despised  the  privilege,  were  left 
to  the  consequences  of  their  own  infatuation. 

In  that  memorable  transaction  recorded  in  the  seventeenth 
chapter  of  Genesis,  we  have  a  most  solemn  renewal  of  God's 
gracious  covenant,  formerly  made  with  Adam  and  Noah,  as  the 
natural  heads  of  the  race.  The  race,  having  now  twice,  with 
almost  entire  unanimity,  rejected  the  privileges  of  this  promise 
of  the  Father,  he  wisely  determined  to  reject  it,  and  to  select 
for  himself  a  spiritual  seed  to  serve  him.  So  Abraham  was 
called  from  a  land  of  idolatry,  separated  from  his  apostate 
kindred,  and  constituted  by  Jehovah  the  spiritual  head  of  the 
elected  race.  To  him  as  such  the  promise  was  made,  which  con- 
stitutes the  covenant  of  love,  whose  gracious  provisions  we,  his 
spiritual  children,  this  day  enjoy.  To  Abraham,  the  Lord  said, 
as  many  as  eight  times  during  this  particular  transaction,  that 
the  covenant  was  not  with  him  as  an  individual,  but  that  it  em- 
braced "Sarah,  his  wife,"  "his  seed,"  "those  born  in  his 
house,"  and  "those  bought  with  his  money." 

When  the  **8eed"  had  grown  into  a  nation  ;  when  it  had  been 
hardened  in  the  slavery  of  Egypt ;  when  it  had  been  rescued 
from  its  bondage  and  had  been  subjected  to  a  further  disciplinary 
education  in  the  wilderness,  and  was  now  ready  to  enter  the 
promised  land ;  there  occurred,  as  given  by  Moses,  in  the 
twenty-ninth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  another  typical  trans- 
action. Let  him  describe  it :  "  Ye  stand  this  day,  all  of  you, 
before  the  Lord  your  God ;  your  captains  of  your  tribes,  your 
elders,  and  your  officers,  with  all  the  men  of  Israel,  your  little 
■oneSy  your  zviveSy  and  thy  stranger  that  is  in  thy  camp,  from  the 
hetver  of  thy  wood  unto  the  drawer  of  thy  water :  that  thou 
shouldest  enter  into  covenant  with  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  into 
his  oath,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  maketh  with  thee  this  day." 

When  we  examine  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament,  there 
are  three  passages,  any  one  of  which  indicates  clearly  that  this 
original   constitution    was   not   changed.     When   the   mothers 
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brought  their  infants  to  the  Lord,  he  not  only  rebuked  those  who 
forbade  them  to  come,  he  not  only  took  them  into  his  arms  to 
symbolise  their  participation  in  the  blessings  of  his  grace,  but 
moreover  made  the  distinct  statement  that  the  divine  or  heavenly 
kingdom  was  composed  of  such  little  ones.  In  this  passage,  as 
in  all  others,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  the  Church  of  the  Lord 
upon  the  earth.  ■,  .    ;        .        '.•      r:: :      »t;-v',v\ 

Again,  as  we  have  already  observed,  Peter,  ushering  in  the 
new  dispensation  with  his  inaugural  address,  announced  to  those, 
who  had  been  reared  in  the  family  churches  pf  the  old  economy, 
that  the  promise  was  still  to  them  and  to  their  children. 

Equally  significant  with  these  is  the  teaching  of  the  inspired 
theologian,  as  given  to  us  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  his  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  He  says :  "  The  unbelieving  hus- 
band is  sanctified  by  the  wife,  and  the  unbelieving  wife  is  sanc- 
tified by  the  husband ;  else,  were  your  children  unclean ;  but  now 
are  they  holy."  This  is  a  clear  assertion,  that  the  faith  of 
either  parent  makes  the  family  a  sacred  household.  It  conse- 
crates, ecclesiastically,  the  other  parent  and  the  children.  . 

II.  All  the  members  of  the  Christian  household,  being  citi- 
zens of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  are  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of 
all  its  spiritual  privileges. 

These  privileges  are  of  two  well  defined  classes  : 

1.  Legal.  By  the  transgression  of  the  law,  man  made  himself 
liable  to  its  penalties.  He  became  guilty.  As  such,  he  was 
condemned  to  the  forfeiture  of  God's  favor,  and  to  the  suffering 
of  his  eternal  sovereign  displeasure.  This  is  surely  a  severe 
"bruising  of  his  heel."  The  "seed  of  the  woman"  was  to 
recover  this  by  "bruising  the  head"  of  the  destroyer.  This 
was  done,  as  we  know,  by  the  infinitely  gracious  act  of  substi- 
tuting himself  for  his  offending  people,  receiving  the  justly 
awarded  penalty  vicariously  upon  his  own  person,  and  procuring 
for  them  a  legal  righteousness  which  would  meet  the  utmost 
demands  of  the  holy  law.  All  this  is  accepted  by  our  off'ended 
Sovereign,  as  having  been  done  for  us  by  our  representative,  and, 
in  virtue  of  it,  a  legal  sentence  of  justification  is  rendered  in  our 
favor,  by  which  we  are  absolved  from  all  penal  demands,  and  < 
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completely  restored  to  a  state  of  legal  righteousness  in  the  king- 
dom of  Jehovah. 

2.  Moral.  By  justification,  the  legal  status  of  the  elect  is 
made  one  of  perfect  innocency.  Against  them  justice  can  have 
no  claim.  Indeed  justice  is  pledged  to  their  fullest  protection 
in  every  legal  right.  But  the  elect  are  still  personally  sinful, 
depraved.  Justification,  in  itself,  does  not  afi'ect  their  personal 
character,  but  only  their  legal  standing.  But  God's  perfect  gov- 
eirnment  cannot  endure  the  paradox  of  legal  righteousness  and 
moral  depravity  in  its  citizens.  So  the  heart  in  being  justified 
is  also  regenerated  and  made  the  indwelling  of  the  sanctifying 
Spirit,  by  whose  purifying  influences  it  is  to  be  made  meet  for 
the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light. 

Thus  legal  and  personal  holiness  are  the  two  great  privileges 
of  real  citizenship  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  * 

These  belong,  of  right,  to  every  member  of  every  Christian 
family.  We  say  this  simply,  because  the  King  has  said  it,  with 
all  the  solemnity  of  a  covenanted  royal  promise.  He  said  it  to 
Abraham,  with  repeated  affirmations,  "  I  will  be  a  God  to  thee 
and  to  thy  seed  after  thee."  He  wrote  it  with  his  own  finger  on 
the  stony  tablets  of  the  Sinaitic  covenant,  "I  am  a  jealous 
God,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands  of  generations  of  them  that 
love  me."  He  commissioned  his  servant  Peter  to  announce 
authoritatively  on  the  inauguration  day,  "  The  promise  is  to  you 
and  to  your  children."  He  directed  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
to  declare  that  he  regarded  the  children  of  pious  parentage  as 
holy.  Upon  these  declarations,  we  reaffirm  that  all  the  inesti- 
mable privileges  of  citizenship  rightfully  belong  to  every  member 
of  the  godly  household. 

They  are  theirs  of  right ;  are  they  theirs  in  actual  possession? 
This  is  quite  another  question.  My  father  may  leave  me  an 
inheritance  of  wealth,  but  I  may  refuse  or  neglect  to  claim  it. 
If  we  mistake  not,  this  is  just  what,  a  vast  number  of  God's 
people  are  constantly  doing.  Fathers  and  mothers  are  enjoying 
the  privileges  of  citizenship,  a  justifying  and  sanctifying  righte- 
ousness. The  same  belong  to  their  children  as  a  promised  bless- 
ing from  the  Master.     These  parents,  however,  either  refuse  to 
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^elieVe  Tt,  or  neglecl;  to  claim  it  for  tlieir  children.  They  have 
no  realisation  of  the  sanctity  with  which  God  regards  the  family 
covenant.  Their  offspring  are  to  them  but  as  the  issue  of* the' 
uncircumcised  Philistines.  They  seem  to  think  that  justification  \ 
and  regeneration  are  impossible  in  infancy ;  that  their  little  ones 
must  be  suffered  to  grow  up  with  God's  curse  resting  upon  them, 
with  unchecked  depravity  within  them,  until,  after  some  years  of 
service  to  Satan,  they  shall  be  converted  to  the  Lord.  We 
believe  nothing  of  the  kind. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  our  faith,  that  if  believing  parents 
•would  precede  the  very  conception  and  birth  of  their  children 
•with  a  consecration  of  them  to  the  Lord ;  would,  upon  their  in- 
troduction to  the  world,  solemnly  renew  that  dedication,  and,  in 
faith,  claim  for  them  the  blessings  of  the  covenant,  that  every 
one  of  them,  would  be  legally  justified  and  morally  sanctified 
from  its  mother's  womb^  and  thuo  never  have  an  experience  out- 
side of  the  covenant  of  grace.  We  devoutly  believe  that  the 
only  reason  this  is  not  true  in  every  case,  is  due  to  parental 
delinquency  in  failing  to  claim  the  divinely  promised  spiritual' 
birthright  of  the  child.  . 

This  is  the  Lord's  chosen  way  to  perpetuate  and  extend  his 
'Church.  It  is  a  growth  from  within,  like  the  mustard  seed.  It 
may,  here  and  there,  pick  up  one  and  another,  according  to  the 
election  of  grace.  But  the  regular,  normal  mode  of  increase  is 
through  the  multiplication  of  Christian  families,  the  blessings 
descending  from  generation  to  generation  in  an  ever-growing 
ratio. 

III.  The  members  of  the  family  church  are  entitled  not  only 
to  the  spiritual  privileges  of  the  kingdom,  but  also  to  those  ordi- 
nances in  which  they  are  symbolically  set  forth. 

Those  spiritual  blessings  we  have  already  learned  are  a  legal 
justification,  through  the  vicarious  satisfaction  rendered  to  the 
law  by  our  Saviour,  and  a  moral  sanctification  wrought  within 
the  soul  by  the  purifying  Spirit.  These  gracious  gifts  were 
enjoyed  by  the  family  of  Adam  and  by  every  pious  household 
since. 
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On  account  of  the  soul's  connection  with  a  material  body^ 
man  has  ever  needed  the  aid  of  an  outward  symbolism  to  embody 
and  Ijring  sensibly  before  him  spiritual  realities.  While  a  few 
may  school  themselves  to  such  habits  of  abstract  thinking  that 
to  them  these  outward  aids  are  not  so  essential,  to  the  mass  of 
believers  they  are  indispensable.  These  sensible  signs  of  spiritual 
truths  are  known  as  sacraments. 

They  are,  and  always  have  been,  of  two  great  classes,  corres- 
ponding  to  the  spiritual  blessings  which  they  are  designed  to- 
typify.  There  are  sacraments  of  atonement  or  justification,  and 
there  are  sacraments  of  purity  or  sanctification.  The  infor- 
mation which  God  has  given  us  of  the  patriarchal  age  is  quite, 
limited.  We  know  that  the  organisation  of  the  Church  was 
confined  to  the  family,  and  that  the  mode  of  worship  was  corres- 
pondingly simple.  There  were  undoubtedly  sacramental  rites  of 
both  classes. 

1.  Of  justification,  there  were  the  rainbow  and  the  offering 
of  bloody  sacrifices.  Abel's  firstling  represented  to  him  the 
Lamb  of  God,  his  own  vicarious  substitute.  In  the  shedding  of 
its  blood,  he  saw  God's  plan  of  saving  sinners,  by  laying  their 
sins  upon  a  sinless,  8uff"ering  substitute.  In  this  way,  his  justi- 
fication through  faith  in  Christ  was "  symbolised  to  him  and  to- 
every  patriarchal  Christian. 

2.  Of  sanctification,  there  were  washing  and  circumcision ; 
the  former  probably.  Gen.  xxxv.  2,  the  latter  certainly.  Gen. 
xvii.  10.  Both  of  these  rites  were  typical  of  moral  purity  ;  for 
in  each  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh  clearly  figurea 
the  cleansing  of  the  heart. 

In  the  Mosaic  or  Jewish  period,  the  Church  passed  through 
the  most  complicated  stage  of  its  existence.  Its  system  of  cere- 
monialism was  gorgeous  and  extensive.  In  it  we  find  a  refer- 
ence to  the  legal  and  moral  phases  of  redemption.  One  set  of 
ceremonies  brought  before  the  Jewish  mind  the  atoning  Messiah.. 
Another  set  forth,  with  equal  vividness,  their  need  and  the  assur- 
ance of  spiritual  renovation. 

•  1.  The  legal  or  justifying  sacraments   were  the  numerous- 
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bloody  sacrifices  and  the  fi'drtfpa^bver.  These  ceremonies 
were  not  only  foolish,  but  cruel,  if  they  did  not  embody  some 
essential  spiritual  truth.        -    -  ;       ^  ^  .^^.y,,.  ^-.■.,.,^., .....■, ^..y ^. 

2.  The  mora,l  or  sanctifying  sacraments  were,  as  in  the  patri- 
archal age,  circumcision  and  divers  washings.    ' !'      ^-    *- '-  *   • 

The  sacramental  changes  made  in  passing  from  the  patriarchal 
to  the  Jewish  age  were,  as  we  perceive,  very  slight.  The  prin- 
cipal difference  lies  in  the  multiplication  and  public  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments  already  given. 

That  these  ordinances  were  religious,  and  not  civil,  is  seen 
from  the  fact  that  they  antedate  the  incorporation  of  the  Church 
with  the  Jewish  nation.  It  is  manifest,  moreover,  from  repeat- 
•ed  and  clear  statements  of  the  Scriptures.  '      ' '         -  .     - 

1.  As  to  the  sacraments  of  justification,  sacrifices  and  the 
passover,  a  few  passages  will  suffice.  The  former  were  offered 
fey  religious  priests,  and  are  constantly  styled  '*  offerings  unto 
the  Lord."  The  latter,  at  its  original  institution^  Exod.  xii.  11, 
is  called  the  "Lord's  passover."  Deut.  xvi.  2,  they  are  directed 
to  "  sacrifice  the  passover  to  the  Lord  their  God."  1  Cor.  v.  7, 8, 
is  quite  explicit,  "For  even  Christ,  our  passover,  is  sacrificed 
for  us." 

2.  As  to  the  sacraments  of  sanctification  the  proof  is  no  less 
•clear.  There  is  no  questwn  as  to  the  washings.  They  were 
manifestly  religious  lustrations.  As  to  circumcision,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  showing  it  to  be  a  religious  ceremony.  It  was 
the  seal  of  a  religious  covenant  between  Abraham  and  Jehovah, 
<jen.  xvii.  11.  It  is  constantly  used  with  reference  to  its 
spiritual  meaning,  Deut.  x.  16,  and  the  people  of  God  are  exhort- 
•ed  to  "circumcise  the  foreskin  of  their  heart .  Deut.  xxx.  6, 
the  promise  is  given  that  "  the  Lord  thy  God  will  circumcise 
thine  heart,  and  the  heart  of  thy  seed,  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thine  heart,  that  thou  may  est  live."  It  is  frequently  so 
used  by  Jeremiah  iv.  4;  vi.  10;  ix.  25,  26.  Col.  ii.  11,  is  a 
fiimilar  passage,  "In  whom  also  ye  are  circumcised  with  the  cir- 
■cumoision  made  without  hands,  in  putting  off  the  body  of  the 
sins  of  the  flesh  by  the  circumcision  of  Christ."  Kom.  iv.  11, 
puts  the  question  beyond  dispute.     Abraham  "received  the  sign 
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of  circumcision,-  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  the  faith  which  he 
had  yet,  being  uncircumcised ;  that  he  might  be  the  father  of  all 
them  that  believe,  though  they  be  not  circumcised.**  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  at  all  essential  to  our  argument  to  prove  circumcision 
a  religious  rite.  In  fact,  it  would  relieve  a  partial  difficulty^ 
could  it  be  shown  to  be  wisely  national. 

In  the  present  Messianic  dispensation,  there  is  simplicity  of 
organisation  and  of  worship.  The  sacramental  element  is  re- 
tained, but  not  in  the  profuse  abundance  of  the  preceding  period.. 

1.  There  is  now  but  one  sacrament  of  righteousness  or  justi- 
fication, a  sacrificial  feast,  the  Lord's  Supper^  in  which  the 
broken  bread  and  poured  wine  evidently  set  forth  Christ  as  sac- 
rificially  crucified  amongst  us.  It  is  a  ceremony  of  great  sim- 
plicity. 2.  There  is  also,  for  this  period,  but  one  sacrament  of 
holiness  or  sanctification,  washing  or  baptism. 

The  change  from  the  former  periods  is  roore  apparent  than 
real.  The  original  sacrament  of  justification  was  the  bloodj^ 
sacrifice.  To  this  was  added,  in  the  middle  period,  the  paschal' 
feast,  which  contained,  however,  the  sacrificial  element.  The- 
final  form  of  the  sacrament  is  a  sacrificial  feast,  a  figurative 
though  not  real  sacrifice.  This  final  change  was  doubtless  made- 
for  two  sufficient  reasons:  (1).  To  accommodate  the  sacrament 
to  the  more  spiritual  and  simple  ecojiomy  of  the  gospel ;  and  (2). 
To  do  away  with  the  shedding  of  blood,  as  the  great  Antitype 
has  already  shed  his  blood  for  the  remission  of  our  sins.  The 
sacrament  is  no  longer  prophetic,  it  is  now  commemorative.  The- 
essential  sacrificial  idea  is  found  in  all  its  forms.  So  it  has 
always  been  substantially  the  same. 

The  original  sacrament  of  sanctification  was  doubtless  washing.. 
Its  appropriateness  and  the  generality  of  its  practice  in' the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  religion  which  have  prevailed  among  men  seem, 
to  point  to  this  fact.  Religious  washings  prevailed  in  ancient 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome.  The  earliest  mention  of  it  in  the 
Scriptures  is  in  Jacob's  injunction  to  his  family  church  after  his- 
return  to  Canaan.  As  a  part  of  the  preparation,  suitable  to  the 
consecration  of  God's  altar  at  Bethel,  he  bids  his  family  to  wash 
themselves.     There  are  other  cases  recorded  before  the  introduc- 
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tion  of  the  Sinaitic  dispensation.  Circumcision  was  introduced 
as  an  additional  sacrament  of  purification  in  the  renewal  of  the 
covenant  with  Abraham,  and  was  accordingly  practised  during 
the  last  four  hundred  years  of  the  patriarchal  dispensation. 

During  the  Mosaic  period  these  two  sacraments  were  con- 
tinued unchanged,  perhaps  except  in  the  frequency  of  the  reli- 
gious washings.  ,,*       , 

When  the  "last  days"  were  ushered  in,  circumcision  was 
dropped,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel, 
instead  of  the  "divers  baptisms"  of  the  old  economy,  we  have 
a  single  washing  as  the  perpetuated  sacrament  of  holiness.  The 
change,  therefore,  from  the  beginning  has  not  been  great. 
Indeed  we  may  say  that  we  have  the  moral  sacrament  now  just 
as  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  and  Moses,  enjoyed  and  practised  it. 
It  has  always  been  the  use  of  water  upon  the  body  to  symbolise 
the  purification  of  the  soul.  Circumcision  was  a  more  bloody 
episode  in  the  economy  of  the  kingdom. 

Under  all  dispensations^  these  sacraments^  of  both  classes,  have 
been  the  common  privilege  of  the  entire  Ohriatian  household^ 
father,  mother,  children,  and  servants.  ""    '  '     '"    ' 

The  sacraments  of  the  patriarchs  were  sacrifice  and  washing. 
There  was  no  limitation  of  either  to  parents  or  to  children  to  the 
exclusion  of  each  other. 

The  sacraments  of  the  law  were  sacrifice  and  the  paschal 
supper  for  one,  and  washing  and  circumcision  for  the  other. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  the  legal  sacraments.  Though  it  is 
probable  that  the  father  usually  sacrificed  for  the  family,  yet  it  is 
certain  that  the  whole  household  partook  of  the  sacramental 
supper.  0f  the  moral  sacraments,  washing  was  administered  to  all, 
indeed  to  the  very  house  itself  and  its  furniture.  Circumcision 
however  was  limited  to  the  male  portion  of  the  Church.  This  is  a 
seeming  exception  to  our  italicised  statement  above.  It  is,  how- 
ever, only  apparent.  The  sacrament  of  justification  was  admin- 
istered in  one  of  its  forms,  the  supper  to  the  entire  family.  So 
the  sacrament  of  sanctification  in  one  of  its  forms,  washing  was 
administered  to  the  entire  household. 

Just  here  the  question  arises,  Why  were  women  not  circum- 
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cised  ?  The  reason  commonly  given  is,  that  they  were  not  phy- 
sically adapted  to  it.  This  is  perhaps  not  true ;  for  we  know 
that  some  African  races,  Abyssianian  Christians,  and  Mahom- 
medans,  have  practised  female  circumcision.  The  great  prophet 
of  Islam  says  that  it  is  an  "ordinance  for  men,  and  honorable 
for  women."  At  any  rate,  this  answer  is  not  fully  satisfactory, 
because  the  question  recurs.  Why  did  God  appoint  a  sacrament 
for  his  Church,  of  which  only  one-half  of  the  race  could  par- 
take ? 

We  may  not  fully  understand  the  reason,  God  oftei;i  do(?s 
things  which  are  to  us  incomprehensible.  We  know  that  for  all 
his  acts  he  has  a  sufficient  reason,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to 
discover  it.  The  following  thoughts  suggest  themselves :  1.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Scriptures,  as  we  have  already  seen,  man  is  the 
head  of  the  woman  and  her  representative.  2.  This  sacrament 
was  an  outward  symbol  of  inward  purity.  The  important  fact 
was  the  inward  state,  from  which  woman  was  not  debarred.  3. 
The  important,  and  to  our  mind  satisfactory,  consideration  is, 
that  there  was  another  sacrament  of  sanctification,  under  the 
patriarchal  and  Mosaic  dispensations,  when  circumcision  was 
practised.  Every  religious  lustration  was  a  sacrament  of  holi- 
ness. Of  these  women  participated.  Women  did  not  personally 
partake,  ordinarily,  of  sacrifice,  one  of  the  sacraments  of  justi- 
fication ;  nor  of  circumcision,  one  of  the  sacraments  of  sancti- 
fication. They  representatively  participated  in  both ;  and  they 
personally  partook  of  the  other  two  sacraments,  the  passover  for 
justification,  and  washing  for  sanctification. 

In  the  present  period  of  the  Church,  there  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
but  one  sacrament  of  each  class,  the  sacrificial  Supper  for 
righteousness,  and  washing  for  holiness.  Both  of  these  are  cer- 
tainly as  old  as  Moses.  It  is  morally  certain  that  they  are  both, 
in  spirit,  as  old  as  Adam.  Since  the  days  of  Sinai,  at  least, 
these  have  been  recognised  family  religious  sacraments,  of  which 
up  to  the  time  of  Pentecost,  at  any  rate,  the  entire  household 
partook. 

We  now  assert  that  they  are  still  family  ordinances,  of  which 
it  is  both  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the 
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Ohristian  household  to  partake.  The  following  facts  collected 
from  what  we  have  already  said,  are  to  us  determinative  of  the 
question:      ^  ^  .      , :  ? 


'iT-"'-"^'', 
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1.  From  the  giving  of  the  law  to  Pentecost,  no  one  doubts 
the  admission  of  all  to  the  paschal  supper,  and  to  the  baptism^ 
of  the  old  economy.  Where  is  the  passage  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which,  either  directly  or  by  fair  implication,  forbids  a  con- 
tinued family  participation?     It  cannot  be  found.        ■         ' 

2.  Matth.  xix.  13-15.  Our  Lord  here  declared  that  the  citi- 
isens  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  are  children.  If  children  are 
fiuch,  they  surely  should  have  the  privileges  of  citizenship. 

8.  Matth.  xxviii.  19,  20.  This  is  the  great  commission  an- 
nouncing the  fundamental  principles  of  the  new  economy  soon 
to  be  inaugurated.  In  it,  the  Master  directs  his  apostolic  ser- 
vants to  disciple  the  nations.  In  this  work  two  things  are 
necessary.  He  gives  them  in  their  order.  (1).  Baptise  them 
into  the  name  of  the  Trinity.  (2).  Teach  them.  Such  is  the 
true  conception  of  the  Church's  growth.  Baptise  the  children, 
and  then  teach  them  the  Christian  doctrine  and  life. 

4.  Peter  was  the  master' mason  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  the 
Christian  temple.  In  that  corner  he  put,  by  the  divine  direc- 
tion, this  foundation-stone,  "  the  promise  is  unto  you  and  to 
your  children."  .  .   -. 

■6.  In  several  places,  we  are  told  that  upon  the  faith  of  the 
head  of  the  household,  the  entire  family  were  baptized  as  in  the 
Church. 

6.  The  interesting  passage,  1  Cor.  vii.  14,  is  of  decisive  im- 
portance. It  clearly  teaches  the  sacredness  of  the  Christian 
family,  and,  by  necessary  implication,  their  right  to  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  Church. 

7.  Finally,  in  consulting  the  records  of  the  Church,  we  find 
that  from  the  earliest  days,  from  the  apostolic  age,  the  sacra- 
ment of  sanctification,  at  least,  was  administered  to  all  the 
family. 

These  facts  ought  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  on  the  mind  of 
the  candid  and  intelligent,  that  the  sacraments  belong  to  the 
family  Church,  and  are  to  be  administered  to  all  of  its  members. 
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A  special  question  suggests  itself  here  for  careful  exami- 
nation, Ought  the  entire  Christian  family  to  partake  of  the* 
Lord's  Supper? 

The  creeds  and  the  practice  of  the  Christian  world'  answer 
this  question  in  the  negative,  and  the  following  reasons  are- 
usually  given  for  the  judgment : 

1.  The  supper  requires  for  its  proper  participation  a  spirituali 
preparation,  to  which  the  young  child  is  not  adequate.  1  Cor.  xi- 
28.  To  this,  however,  we  might  suggest :  (1).  The  requirement 
of  self-examination  is  made  only  of  those  who  are  capable  of 
meeting  it.  So  it  was  of  circumcision  and  the  passover,  under 
the  old  economy.  There  "was  for  adults  a  spiritual  preparation 
necessar^^  for  the  proper  reception  of  all  the  Old  Testament  sac- 
raments. This,  however,  did  not  forbid  their  reception  by  chil- 
dren. (2).  Such  a  principle  would  forbid  baptism  also  to  infants. 
A  spiritual  preparation  for  this  is  clearly  required  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. Acts  ii.  38.  Before  Philip  would  baptiz^e  the  eunuch,  he- 
required  him  to  confess  that  he  believed  with  all  his  heart. 

2.  The  sacraments  were  not  universally  participated  in,  under 
the  old  economy.  Women  were  not  circumcised'.  Women  and 
children  did  not,  as  a  usual  thing,  sacrifice.  As  some  of  the  old 
sacraments  were  partial,  so  one  of  the  new  may  be. 

With  reference  to  this,  we  must  not  forget  that  women  and 
children  partook,  in  some  form,  of  both  classes  of  the  sacraments, 
those  of  justification  and  those  of  sanctification..  If  the  "women 
were  not  circumcised,  they  engaged  in  religious  washings,  which 
were,  symbolically,  the  same.  If  the  women  and  children  did 
not  ordinarily  sacrifice,  they  did  partake  of  its  sacramental  equi- 
valent, the  passover. 

tFnder  the  present  dispensation,  there  is  bi*t  one  form  for  each 
sacrament,  and  so  it  "would  seem  that  all  shoutld  partake  of  both. 

3.  It  is  further  urged  that  the  supper  i»  too  solemn  an  ordi- 
nance to  be  lightly  celebrated.  It  must  not  be  made  a  common 
family  meal.  This  was  the  very  mistake  of  the  Corinthian 
Church.     1  Cor.  xi.  20-22. 

This  is  certainly  true.  It  must  not  be  made  an  ordinary  meaL 
Its  religious  character  must  never  be  forgotten.     Children  of 
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irregular,  immoral  lives  should  not  |>artake.  £j  such  conduct 
they  forfeit  their  birthright  privileges  under  the  covenant,  as 
Cain  and  Esau  and  many  others  did.  The  same,  however,  is 
true  of  adult  communicants.  Let  the  same-  tests  be  used  for 
each,  so  far  as  applicable. 
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In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said,  there  are  certain 
other  considerations,  which  render  it  probable  that  the  Christian 
world  may  have  made  a  practical  mistake  in  its  pp^ition  of  ex- 
clusive adult  communion.  . . 

1.  We  can  conceive  of  no  objection  against  family  participa- 
tion in  supper,  which  does  not  equally  lie  against  family  baptism. 

2.  The  supper  is,  as  we  have  seen,  but  a  continuation  of  the 
passover.  Of  it,  the  entire  religious  household  partook  for  fif- 
teen centuries.  Where  is  the  authority  for  the  exclusion  of  a 
part  of  the  family  now  ?     We  caijnot  find  it.      -  ^ 

3.  The  ground  of  the  admissibility  of  children  to  the  sacra- 
ment of  justification  is  the  same  as  that  upon  which  the  sacra- 
ment of  sanctification  is  administered  to  them.  In  either  case, 
it  is  not  on  the  score  of  their  personal  merit,  but  upon  the  gra- 
cious promise  of  God  to  the  faith  of  their  parents. 

This,  as  we  know,  is  the  reason  why  we  can  administer  the 
sacraments  to  the  children  of  believing  parents  only.  Faith  is 
undoubtedly  required  for  their  proper  reception.  But  God,  in 
his  love,  accepts  the  faith  of  the  representative  head  of  the 
family,  so  long  as  the  child  is  legally  represented  by  its  parents. 

He,  moreover,  graciously  promises  that  those  spiritual  bless- 
ings, which  are  thus  sacramentally  set  forth,  shall  be  given  to 
the  children  of  parents,  who  have  hearts  to  ask  it  and  to  look 
for  it. 

4.  The  whole  family  idea  of  the  Church  seems  to  lead  to  the 
same  conclusion. 

The  Christian  world,  it  is  feared,  has  lost  sight  of  the  family 
idea  to  a  great  degree.  Our  Christianity  is  not  sufficiently 
private  and  domestic.     It  is  too  exclusively  public. 

5.  The  practical  eflfect  of  the  exclusion  of  our  children  from 
the  supper  iSj^  in  its  influence  on  parents,  to  cause  them  to  regard 
their  off*spring  as  spiritual  aliens,  and  thus  to  weaken  the  sense 
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of  parental  responsibility ;  in  its  influence  on  the  children  to 
deprive  them  of  a  powerful  stimulus  to  duty:  ' -/^^^^  *<^^^  »^Wfev, 

With  both  parents  and  children,  baptism  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
'They  need  the  moral  stimulant  of  the  perpetual,  regularly  re- 
curring sacrament,  the  supper. 

Before  entering  upon  our  fourth  point,  there  is  another  ques- 
tion as  to  the  sacraments,  upon  which  this  discussion  sheds  to 
-us  a  convincing  light.  It  is  one  of  the  vexed  questions  of  Pro- 
testantism; a  point  which,' we  venture  to  say,  has  assumed  in 
our  theological  literature  a  far  greater  than  its  Scriptural  im- 
portance ;  a  point  which  has  awakened  much  uncharitable  feel- 
ing, and  has  wasted  much  precious  time.  It  is  the  particular 
manner  of  administering  the  sacrament  of  sanctification.  The 
Scriptural  doctrine  seems  to  us  quite  simple: 

1.  It  is  a  sacrament,  an  outward  rite  symbolising  a  spiritual 
'truth. 

2.  The  truth  symbolised  is  the  regenerating,  sanctifying  work 
'of  the  Spirit. 

3.  The  symbol  is  the  use  of  the  purifying  element  upon  the 
ibody.  ■■,'  -■'^'■■vm.^^^\x  -u 

I  4.  The  manner  of  its  application,  as  to  quantity  of  water  used, 
part  of  the  body  to  which  applied,  attitude  or  action  of  the  body 
■when  administered,  is  a  question  of  no  essential  importance 
whatever.  Several  modes  were  doubtless  practised  under  the 
old  economy.  The  ablutions  of  the  priests  usually  consisted 
doubtless  in  a  bathing  of  the  entire  body.  We  are  told  that  the 
molten  sea,  which  is  estimated  to  have  held  over  twenty  thou- 
'Sand  gallons,  was  for  this  special  purpose.  2  Chron.  iv.  6.  In 
addition,  they  were  accustomed  to  wash  their  feet  and  hands  only 
^in  their  frequent  approaches  to  the  altar.  Exod.  xxx.  18-20.  To 
ceremonially  purify  an  unclean  vessel,  contaminated  by  a  dead 
^animal,  it  was  required  to  be  soaked,  as  it  were,  in  water.  Lev. 
xi.  32.  In  the  purification  of  the  leper,  his  clothing  and  him- 
self were  to  be  thoroughly  washed,  and  the  water  of  purification 
"was  to  be  seven  times  sprinkled  upon  him.  Lev.  xiv.  7.  In  the 
•consecration  of  the  Levites,  they  were  to  shave  themselves,  wash 
their  clothing,  and  the  water  of  purifying  was  to  be  sprinkled 
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upon  them.  Num.  viii.  7.  For  general  ceremonial  uncleanness^ 
a  water  of  separation  was  prepared  by  the  use  of  the  ashes  of  a-  , 
red  heifer.  It  was  "a  purification  for  sin,"  we  are  told.  This 
was  to  be  sprinkled  upon  persons,  tents,  and  vessels,  as  a  sacra- 
ment of  cleansing.  Num.  xix.  '  ..  v.A  i  t(v  vK*.n/t''^*5w  ft^t  *^f=r 
'  5.  As  a  symbol  of  the  Spirit's  work,  any  mode  usually  prac- 
tised is  proper,  though  pouring  of  the  water  seems  the  most  ap- 
propriate. ■ 

IV.  The  government  of  the  kingdom  is  a  patriarchal  or  pres- 
byterial  and  representative  one. 

1.  The  administration  of  government,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
is  by  the  great  King  committed  to  the  father  as  the  head  and 
representative  of  the  family.  To  the  original  pair  this  fact  was 
announced  in  the  sentence  passed  by  Jehovah  Elohim  upon 
Eve,  "Thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband,  and  he  shall  rule 
over  thee."  :  .    • 

The  original  covenant  was  made  with  Adam  ;  it  was  renewed 
with  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  as  the  legal  contracting 
parties  representing  those  who  were  brought  under  its  obliga-  : 
tions  and  made  the  inheritors  of  its  promises. 

The  inheritances  of  the  tribes  in  Canaan  were  assigned  to 
them  "  according  to  their  families,"  and  the  families  were  desig- 
nated by  their  legal  representatives,. the  patriarchal  head.  The- 
only  exception  to  this  proves  the  fact  very  clearly.  The  males 
in  one  branch  of  Manasseh's  descendants  became  extinct  in-  Ze- 
lophedad.  This  was  true  at  the  time  of  the  division.  As  the 
allotment  was  made  to  the  males,  it  seemed  as  though  this  branch 
would  be  cut  oflf  from  its  proper  inheritance.  To  prevent  this, 
a  special  exception  was  made  in  its  favor ;  so  that,  as  there  was^ 
no  patriarch  to  represent  them,  the  heritage  passed  immediately 
to  the  daughters. 

The  sacrificial  ofi^erings  were  made  by  the  father,  not  for  him- 
self alone,  but  as  the  recognised  agent  acting  for  his  entire  house- 
hold. All  the  exercises  of  public  worship  were  performed  by 
the  father.  Every  first  born  male,  the  natural  head  of  his. 
family,  was  consecrated  to  Jehovah.  This  claim  we  understand 
to  be  based  in  the  Lord's  proprietorship  in  the  entire  race,  of 
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which  these  were  the  most  fitting  types.  Every  male  was  re- 
•quire4  io  make  a  solemn  presentation  of  himself  tl\ree  times  every 
year  hefore  the  Lord  in  his  tabernacle  or  temple.  This  was  not 
an  individual  transaction.  It  was  a  vicarious  act,  the  adult 
males  representing  the  females  and  minors. 

To  illustrate  how  the  entire  family  was  regarded  as  represented 
in  its  head,  observe  the  awful  history  of  Achan.  In  the  first 
place,  notice  how  he  was  discovered.  The  tribe  was  first  desig- 
nated ;  then  the  first  patriarchal  branch ;  then  the  next  subor- 
dinate family  division;  then  the  particular  household;  and, 
finally,  the  individual  culprit.  It  shows  most  clearly  the  family 
organisation  of  society.  Now  note  the  punishment  of  the  crim- 
inal. It  was  a  dreadful  execution  by  stoning  and  burning.  In 
it  Achan  was  not  alone  involved.  In  the  head,  the  whole  family 
was  considered  to  have  sinned,  and  so  "  his  sons,  and  his  daugh- 
ters  "  suflfered  the  same  direful  punishment. 

The  supremacy  of  the  husband  and  father  is,  in  strong  terms, 
re-afiirmed  in  the  New  Testament.  "Wives,  submit  yourselves 
unto  your  own  husbands,  as  unto  the  Lord.  For  the  husband  is 
the  head  of  the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  Church." 

2.  In  the  human  administration  of  the  divine  government  in 
the  Church  there  are  several  distinct  ministries  to  be  filled.  If 
we  mistake  not,  they  may  be  all  comprehended  under  four  heads : 
1.  The  ministry  0^  instruction.  2.  Theminiatrjo^  worship.  3. 
'  The  ministry  of  awMonVy,  or  ruling.  4.  The  ministry  of  ser- 
vice, or  of  the  tables. 

We  have  already  seen  that  these  ministries  are  all  filled  by 
males.  Let  us  observe  the  special  arrangements  for  the  three 
dispensations  of  the  Church. 

The  patriarchal  period  stretches  from  the  creation  of  Adam  to 
the  rearing  of  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,  over  twenty-five 
hundred  years.  Nearly  one-half  of  man's  existence  upon  the 
earth.  During  all  this  time,  there  was  no  organisation  of  the 
•Church  outside  of  the  elect  patriarchal  households.  The  Church 
was  the  family.  The  family  was  the  Church.  There  was,  so 
far  as  we  are  told,  no  combination  of  these  family  churches  into 
congregational  churches. 
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The  several  ministries  of  the  Church,  teaching,  worship,  ruling,  5^ 
:service,  were  all  lodged  in  the  patriarchal  head  of  the  family.* 
He  was  Jehovah's  chosen  agent  for  the  exercise  of  his  authority^ 
and  for  the  communication  of  his  truth.  He  was  the  leader  of 
the  worshippers  in  presenting  their  devotions  upon  God's  altar.  ^^ 
To  him  pertained  the  duty  of  providing  the  necessaries  for  the 
service  of  the  Lord. 

The  Mosaic  economy  extends  from  the  wilderness  to'  Pente- 
-cost,  a  period  of  ahout  fifteen  hundred  years.  The  Church  was 
now  organised  into  tribes  and  into  a  nation.  The  primal  family 
organisation  was  not  abandoned.  It  was  retained  in  its  integ-' 
•rity,  and  made  the  basis  of  the  development  into  a  broader  asso-'^' 
ciation.  We  still  have- the  family  Church,  the  family  govern- 
•ment,  the  patriarchal  ministry.  -^  .;       -   ^ '^i -^^ '^'^^^ 

As  these  families  were  grouped  into  tribes,  and  the  tribes 
further  generalised  into  a  nation,  there  were  introduced  officials 
to  correspond  to  this  enlargement.  We  findj  in  addition  to  the 
patriarchal  ministry,  a  tribal  and  national  ministry.  For  the 
offices  of  instruction,  we  find  a  line  ot  prophets.  For  the  priestly 
functions  of  worship,  we  see  the  family  of  Aaron.  For  the  min4' 
istry  of  discipline  or  authority,  we  have  an  assembly  of  seventy 
elders,  as  the  chief  council,  with  subordinate,  local,  patriarchal 
presbyteries.  For  the  ministry  of  the  tables,  to  provide  for  the 
public  worship,  we  find  the  Levites,  of  the  three  families  of  Ger- 
shom,  Kohath,  and  Merari,  and  the  Nethinims. 

During  this  dispensation  we  see  a  separate  class  of  officers  for 
•each  function  of  the  Church's  ministry. 

It  should  be  observed,  moreover,  that  these  officers  of  all 
•classes,  were  patriarchal  presbyters  or  elders. 

Under  the  Christian  dispensation,  the  Church  has  received  a 
still  farther  enlargement.  It  is  no  longer  tribal,  or  even  national. 
It  has  become  general,  it  belongs  to  the  race. 

This  fact  has  modified  its  administration.  Contrary  to  an 
a 'priori,  superficial  judgment,  it  has  simplified  rather  than  compli- 
-cated  its  economy. 

As  in  the  prior  development,  the  family  organisation  is  not 
abandoned.     It  is  yet  retained,  and  made  the  foundation  for  an 
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organisation  which  is  to  include  the  race.  The  family  churches 
with  their  legitimate  officers  are  the  integers  of  the  universal 
Church.  • 

The  families  are  now  classified  into  congregations.  The  con- 
gregations are  collected  into  presbyteries.  The  presbyteries  are- 
arranged  into  synods.  This  generalisation  may  be  carried  on 
till  it  becomes  co-extensive  with  the  race. 

In  its  present  dispensation,  the  Church  has  but  two  classes  of 
officers  to  discharge  all  of  its  necessary  ministerial  functions. 
The  first  class  are  known  as  pastors,  teachers,  ministers  of  the 
word,  embassadors,  bishops,  elders,  preachers,  etc.  The  others 
are  called  deacons. 

The  elder,  the  bishop,  and  the  pastor  are  o-ne  and  the  same 
officer  in  the  New  Testament  economy.  The  first  title  is  the- 
designation  of  rank  or  authority.  The  other  two  are  expressive 
of  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  office.  That  the  office  is  one  is- 
manifest  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as 
from  several  special  passages.  In  the  well-known  charge  given 
by  Paul  to  the  officers  of  the  Ephesian  Church,  recorded  in  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  they  are  officially  styled  elderSy 
and  as  such  are  enjoined  to  discharge  their  episcopal  and  pas^ 
toral  duties.  All  three  terms  are  thus  used  with  reference  to 
them. 

Again,  the  epistles  of  Timothy  and  Titus,  which  give  detailed 
instruction  as  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Church,  contain  also 
special  directions  as  to  its  officers.  In  the  third  chapter  of  the 
first  pastoral  to  Timothy,  the  two  permanent  offices  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  are  designated  as  those  of  the  bishop  and  deacon. 
There  is  no  mention  of  any  other.  Shall  we  conclude  that  the 
office  of  the  elder  was  not  to  be  recognised  as  permanent  ?  No. 
Because  it  is  specially  spoken  of  in  other  places,  as  1  Tim.  v.  1, 
17,  and  Tit.  i.  5.  The  elder  then  must  be  regarded  as  a  bishop- 
or  as  a  deacon.     1  Tim.  v.  17  shows  him  to  be  a  bishop. 

We  may  ask :  Is  there  any  distinction  recognised  amongst 
this  class  of  officers  ?  None  except  that  which  obtains  among 
officials  of  co-ordinate  rank.  We  learn  from  the  inspired  records 
that  each  Church,  like  the  Jewish  synagogue,  had  Its  presbytery 
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of  elders.  See  Acts  xiv.  23  ;  xx.  17  ;  Titus  i.  5.  In  the  pas- 
sage already  quoted,  1  Tim.  v.  17,  they  are  apparently  divided 
into  two  sections :  1.  To  rule  simply.  2.  To  rule  and  to  labor 
in  word  and  doctrine.  As  the  Jewish  synagogue  had  a  presiding 
officer  over  its  bench  of  elders,  so  the  present  parochial  presby- 
tery has  a  superintending  pastor,  who  stands  among  them  primus 
inter  pares. 

We  must  say,  as  we  pass,  that  we  do  not  think  that  our  form 
of  government  presents  these  officers  in  an  entirely  unexception- 
able way.  It  makes  the  bishop  or  pastor  a  different  officer  from 
the  ruling  elder.  Chaps.  Ill  and  V.  We  know  no  authority  for 
this  in  the  inspired  Constitution.  It  further  has  the  appearance 
of  degrading  the  elder's  position  by  not  including  him  seemingly 
in  the  necessities  of  a  quorum.  Chap.  X.,  sec.  7.  Again,  it  is  to 
us  quite  questionable  whether  it  was  proper  to  join  the  ruling 
elder  and  the  deacon  in  the  same  formula  for  installation  and  or- 
dination. The  right  place  for  the  elder  is  with  his  co-ordinate, 
the  chief  pastor.  Chap.  XIII. 

The  functions  of  the  religious  ministry  we  have  already  ascer- 
tained to  be  four  :  Instruction,  worship,  authority,  and  service. 
Which  of  these  pertain  to  the  eldership,  and  which  to  the  dia- 
conate?  The  ministry  of  instruction',  the  ministry  of  worship, 
the  ministry  of  authority  all  belong  to  the  elder. 

The  ministry  of  service,  or,  as  it  is  perhaps  better  known,  the 
ministry  of  the  tables,  belongs  to  the  deacon.  It  is  his  province 
to  serve,  or  provide  for  the  table  of  the  Lord,  the  table  of  the 
congregation,  the  table  of  the  chief  pastor,  and  the  table  of  the 
poor. 

The  Church  as  a  private  organisation  has  its  home  in  the 
Christian  family.  It  works  upon  the  public  through  parochial, 
provincial,  and  national  assemblies.  The  father  combines  in 
himself  all  the  functions  of  the  religious  ministry  in  the  domestic 
private  Church.  The  elders  and  deacons  are  officers  of  the 
public  organisation.     How  are  they  chosen  ? 

1.  They  should  be  family  presbyters.     One  of  the   special 
qualifications  divinely  required  for  the  proper  filling  of  each 
VOL.  XXIV.,  NO.  3 — ^9. 
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oflSce  is  the  headship  of  a  family  and  the   judicious  discharge  of 
the  duties  growing  out  of  that  position.  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  4,  5,  12. 

2.  In  our  judgment,  they  should  be  chosen  by  the  family  pres- 
byters of  the  congregation  of  the  vicinage.  Any  limitation  of 
the  privileges  of  suffrage,  either  in  Church  or  State,  is  very  un- 
popular in  these  days.  We  have  our  convictions,  and  these  we 
must  express  whether  shared  by  few  or  many.  We  will  briefly 
give  the  reasons  of  our  belief  upon  this  point. 

(1).  God,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  has  made  man  the  ruling 
element  in  society.  This  he  has  distinctly  stated  in  the  early 
and  the  late  revelations  of  his  will.  He  then  is  the  repository 
of  God's  authority  upon  earth,  whether  in  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
society.     It  is  a  high  honor,  but  involves  a  dread  responsibility. 

(2).  There  are  direct  and  positive  prohibitions  of  all  public 
presentations  on-the  part  of  woman.  She  is  required  to  be  silent 
in  the  Church  ;  she  is  not  permitted  to  speak  ;  she  is  not  suffered 
to  teach,  nor  to  exercise  authority.  1  Cor.  xiv.  34-35 ;  1  Tim. 
ii.  11-12. 

(3).  The  representative  idea  runs  through  the  divine  economy. 
Adam  represented  his  posterity.  Christ  represents  us,  his  peo- 
ple. The  tribe  of  Levi  represented  the  other  tribes  in  religious 
worship.  The  whole  system  of  Church  government  is  represent- 
ative. The  parochial  presbytery  represents  the  electors  of  the 
congregation.  The  district  presbytery  represents  the  parochial 
presbyteries.  The  general  presbytery  represents  the  provincial 
presbyteries.  So  the  father,  the  husband  represents  his  family 
church,  and  is  its  divinely  appointed  elector  in  the  constitution 
of  the  congregational  Church.  The  parochial  presbytery  thus 
represents  the  family  churches  of  the  congregation,  the  integers 
of  the  ecclesiastical  organisation. 

The  writer  of  the  present  article  was  criticised  as  having  a 
tendency  to  Congregationalism,  because  in  a  pamphlet  published 
by  him  some  years  since  on  our  Church  Constitution^  he  took 
the  ground  that  the  people  of  God  were  the  fountains  of  power 
in  his  Church.  These  critics  asserted  quite  triumphantly  that 
till  ecclesiastical  rulers  represent  the  great  Head  of  the  Church, 
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as  the  supreme  source  of  authority.  This  assertion  is  most  as- 
suredly true,  but  does  not  at  all  affect  the  position  of  the 
writer.  Authority  has  its  divine  and  its  human  aspects.  All 
authority  in  the  State  is  representative  of  the  King  of  kings — 
this  is  its  divine  phase.  In  a  republic,  it  is  exercised  in  the 
name  of  the  sovereign  people — this  is  its  human  relation.  All 
power  in  the  Church  is  legitimate  onjy  as  it  bears  the  seal  of  the 
only  King  in  Zion — such  is  its  divine  aspect.  All  power  in 
the  Church,  the  King  has  committed  to  those  family  heads,  whom 
he  regenerates  and  thus  qualifies  for  citizenship  in  his  kingdom. 
All  ecclesiastical  authority,  therefore,  in  its-  human  phase,  is 
patriarchal,  presbyterial,  popular,  representing  the  individual 
converted  electors  of  the  commonwealth  of  Israel. 

Gathering  up  the  results,  we  have  found  the  family  the  in- 
teger, the  model  of  the  Church.  From  this  generic  truth  we 
have  obtained  several  special  ones.  All  members  ,,  of  the  Chris- 
tian family  are  members  of  the  Church.  All  members  of  the 
Christian  family  are  entitled  to  the  spiritual  privileges  of  the 
Church.  All  members  of  the  Christian  family  are  entitled  to 
the  sacraments  of  the  Church.  Finally,  the  government  of  the 
Church  is  patriarchal,  presbyterial,  representative.    ^  "  '    ■ 
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Note. — The  article  on  the  Law  of  the  Tithe,  the  first  part  of 
which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  this  Review^  proved  to  be 
too  extensive  to  be  completed  in  the  present  number.  The 
author,  preferring  not  to  wait  for  this  comparatively  slow  process 
of  publication,  has  had  the  entire  article  printed  in  pamphlet 
form.  Those  of  our  readers  who  desire  to  see  the  remainder  of 
this  able  and  learned  discussion,  we  would  refer  to  the  writer, 
the  Rev.  A.  W.  Miller,  D.  D.,  Charlotte,  N.  C— Editors  S.  P. 
Review. 
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CRITICAL   NOTICES. 


Ileason  and  Redemption^  or  the  Gospel  as  it  attests  itself.  By 
Robert  Baker  White,  D.  D.-  "  Thy  word  is  truth."  Phil- 
adelphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.     1873.     Pp.  351.     8vo. 

The  design  of  this  volume  is  to  show  that  the  plan  of  redemp- 
tion, unfolded  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  attests  itself.  If 
redemption  be  true,  our  whole  religion  is  divine,  and  the  volume 
in  which  it  is  disclosed  is  inspired.  No  great  learning  or  re- 
search, or  talent  is  necessary  on  our  part  for  the  discovery  of  its 
truth.  It  blazes  out  at  once  on  the  soul,  so  that  the  simple 
cottager,  the  Indian  in  his  wigwam,  and  the  negro  in  his  hut 
may  understand  what  that  plan  is,  and  that  its  origin  is  divine, 
as  well  as  he  that  has  pondered  the  pages  of  Plato  or  handled 
the  tomes  of  Aquinas. 

Such  is  the  design  of  the  volume  before  us,  as  described  by  its 
author.  We  remember  to  have  heard  some  few  years  since  the 
kernel  of  this  argument  presented  by  him  in  a  sermon  from  the 
pulpit.  It  struck  us  then  with  unusual  force,  and  we  are  glad 
that  he  has  since  set  it  forth  in  its  proper  propo-rtions  and  given 
it  to  the  public,  with  those  graces  of  style  of  which  he  is  so  capa- 
ble, and  in  a  volume  so  attractive. 

Redemption  is  the  central  thought  of  the  whole  Scriptures. 
It  is  that  which  makes  them  distinct  and  different  from  all  other 
writings,  from  every  other  code  of  law,  or  system  of  religion  or 
morals.  It  is  that  in  which  their  divine  origin  shines  conspicu- 
ously forth. 

The  sinfulness  and  guilt  of  man,  and  his  responsibility  to  his 
Creator  is  the  universal  dictate  of  conscience.  There  is  nothing 
that  man  can  do  which  shall  constitute  a  ground  for  pardon. 
Natural  religion,  and  human  reason  cannot  reconcile  divine  jus- 
tice with  divine  mercy.  But  the  plan  of  redemption  does.  .  It 
then  was  no  out-birth  of  human  reason,  but  a  revelation  from 
God.     It   alone  suggests   the   possibility   of  pardon.     Human 
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reason  knows  nothing  of  it.  Without  the  renewal  of  man's  moral 
nature  he  must  be  forever  sinning,  and  forever  miserable.  The 
plan  of  redemption  proposed  in  the  Scriptures — this  plan  alone 
secures  this  moral  renovation  to  all  who  seek  it.  Natural  reli- 
gion does  not.  Redemption  is  the  necessary  complement  o^  that 
which  is  taught  us  by  the  light  of  nature.  As  we  approach  the 
Scriptures  we  see  the  scheme  of  redemption  emerging  from  the 
mists  of  the  earlier  ages,  becoming  brighter  and  clearer  through 
a  succession  of  witnesses  until  it  culminates  in  the  cross  of  Cal- 
vary. No  collusion  of  these  witnesses  through  so  many  genera- 
tions can  for  a  moment  be  supposed.  A  divine  hand  and  that 
alone  has  conducted  it  to  its  consummation.  The  grandeur  of 
the  scheme  so  far  above  the  proudest  products  of  human  genius, 
the  new  and  rational  views  of  the  divine  perfections  and  provi- 
dence, the  new  light  it  sheds  upon  the  moral  law,  upon  human 
guilt  and  the  nature  of  sin,  the  moral  influence  of  the  doctrines 
of  Christ  crucified,  of  Christ's  divinity  and  incarnation,  of  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  only,  the  disclosure  redemption 
makes  of  the  nature  and  influence  of  faith,  the  light  it  sheds 
upon  man's  responsibility  for  his  religious  belief,  the  practi- 
cal influence  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption  on  the  moral,  in- 
tellectual, and  political  interests  of  mankind ;  these  are  the 
running  topics  of  the  first  fifteen  chapters  of  this  volume.  In 
them  we  had  marked  many  passages,  as  discriminating  as  they 
were  chaste  and  beautiful  in  their  style,  which  it  might  be 
proper  to  quote  were  we  reviewing  formally  the  volume  be- 
fore us. 

In  the  16th  and  17th  chapters  the  author  shows  that  Chris- 
tianity is  the  true,  because  the  best  religion,  by  contrasting  it 
with  Atheism,  Pantheism,  Deism,  Judaism,  Paganism,  Moham- 
medanism, and  Swedenborgianism,  which,  as  it  claims  to  be 
founded  on  new  revelations,  forms  a  brief  appendix  to  the  fore- 
going. 

In  the  18th,  19th,  20th,  21st,  and  22d  chapters  the  author 
encounters  and  overthrows  the  objections  to  divine  revelation,  on 
the  ground  of  the  mysteries  found  in  it,  which  are  no  greater 
than  those  found  in  nature  itself  and  the  religion  of  nature,  nor 
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greater  than  those  involved  in  the  various  sceptical  theories 
which  infidelity  has  proposed.  On  the  other  hand,  these  myste- 
ries exercise  and  invigorate  the  understanding,  are  subservient 
to  our  highest  moral  improvement,  and  are  expected  in  a  reve- 
lation from  heaven.  "  To  know  all  mysteries,  we  must  cease  to 
be  men,  and  become  divine."  "The  mysteries  of  God's  word 
are  but  an  excess  of  light."  The  diflficulties  of  revelation  are 
next  encountered,  such  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  theories 
of  geology,  a  science  which,  so  far  as  it  is  such,  confirms  the 
Scriptures,  shows  that  miracles  are  possible  and  credible,  and 
renders  extremely  probable  the  coming  destruction  of  the  world 
by  fire  of  which  the  Scriptures  speak.  The  unity  of  the  human 
race  is  next  discussed,  the  alleged  antiquity  of  even  the  origin 
of  species,  and  the  Darwinian  theory  of  the  descent  of  man,  so 
lately  and  popularly  caricatured  in  the  Mardi  Gras  saturnalia 
at  New  Orleans.  The  astronomical  objections  to  the  doctrine 
of  redemption  are  next  passed  in  review,  and  the  limited  influ- 
ence of  this  doctrine,  as  yet,  on  the  family  of  man  is  shown  to 
be  consistent  with  the  methods  of  divine  providence,  which  em- 
ploys in  all  other  things,  long  periodspf  time  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  purposes.  The  next  objection  which  is  rebutted  is 
that  founded  on  the  salvation  of  bad  men,  so  adjudged  by  hu- 
man law,  and  the  substitution  of  the  innocent  for  the  guilty,  in 
the  vicarious  atonement,  in  the  course  of  which  the  imputation 
of  the  guilt  of  the  first  man  is  established  from  the  light  of 
nature.  The  last  formal  objection  discussed  is  the  alleged 
impossibihty  of  miracles.  Then  follows  a  chapter  on  the  system 
of  Utilitarianism  as  held  by  different  men,  from  Aristippus  and 
Epicurus  of  old,  to  Archdeacon  Paley  of  the  present  century, 
which,  though  embraced  by  some  devout  and  able  theologians, 
has  led  in  some  cases  to  a  positive  rejection  of  the  Christian 
religion.  The  future  of  redemption  in  the  Millennian  period  yet 
to  come  is  the  subject  of  the  25th  chapter.  The  two  last  are 
occupied  by  the  objections  urged  to  the  plenary  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures.  \j 

It  was  to  have  been  anticipated  that  the  evidences  of  a  divine 
revelation  would  cluster  most  numerously  around  its  great  cen- 
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tral  truth,  the  doctrine  of  redemption.  As  around  the  person 
of  the  king,  his  most  trusted  and  valiant  soldiers  are  gathered, 
•whether  he  presses  upon  the  front  of  his  enemies  or  in  confident 
security  awaits  their  attack,  so  is  it  with  this  right  royal  doc- 
trine, around  which  all  other  truths  of  revealed  religion  revolve 
fis  their  sun  and  centre.  The  author  of  this  volume  has  wisely 
availed  himself  of  this  fact,  and  produced  from  this  as  his  vant- 
age ground  an  irrefragahle  argument  for  divine  revelation.  It 
belongs  to  the  internal  rather  than  to  the  external  evidences  of 
the  sacred  writings,  and  though  briefly  adduced,  it  has  not  been 
so  fully  dwelt  on  by  other  writers  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
He  has  brought  into  contribution  his  acquaintance  with  a  wide 
circle  of  authors,  on  this  and  the  numerous  kindred  topics  which 
lay  along  his  pathway,  and  has  expressed  his  views  in  a  style  at 
once  polished  and  engaging,  and  often  of  singular  beauty.  The 
book  deserves,  and  we  hope  will  receive  a  wider  circulation  than 
often  falls  to  the  lot  of  our  Southern  authors. 


Proceedings  connected  with  the  Semi- Centennial  Commemoration 
of  the  Professorship  of  Rev.  Charles  Hodge,  D.  D.,  LL.D., 
m  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton  N.  «/.,  April  24, 
1872.  New  York:  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.,  770 
Broadway,  corner  of  9th  street.     Pp.  128.     8vo. 

It  is  given  to  very  few  of  the  truly  great  and  eminent  and 
useful,  to  live  such  a  hfe  and  accomplish  such  a  work  as  that  of 
the  distinguished  Professor,  in  whose  honor  these  interesting 
proceedings  were  had.  To  have  taught  in  one  of  the  chief  schools 
of  the  prophets  for  fifty  years;  to  have  assisted  in  the  education 
of  twenty-seven  hundred  Presbyterian  ministers,  who  have  car- 
ried the  Princeton  theology  9-11  over  this  country,  and  into 
many  foreign  lands  ;  to  have  conducted,  for  forty  years,  a  most 
influential  and  useful  organ  of  truth  in  the  shape  of  the  Prince- 
ion  Review^  and  to  have  been  the  actual  writer  of  many  of  its 
most  valuable  articles ;  to  have  published  a  number  of  truly 
learned  and  thoroughly  sound  commentaries  on  different  books 
of  Scripture  which  are  deservedly  held  to  be  standards  of 
authority  amongst  all  the  orthodox   in^every  church  of  every 
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land;  and,  finally,  to  have  put  forth  in  his  green  old  age  three 
noble  volumes  of  Systematic  Theology — the  ripe  and  rich  fruits 
of  his  half  century  of  reading,  meditation,  and  prayer,  and  the 
fullest  and  grandest  exposition  and  defence  of  the  doctrines  of 
grace  which  this  age  has  produced ;  all  these  achievements  taken 
together  constitute  a  most  extraordinary  record  of  service  done 
for  the  Lord  and  his  Church. 

This  interesting  volume  consists  of  three  parts:  The /rs^  gives 
a  preliminary  statement  concerning  the  occasion  ;  the  second 
gives  a  report  of  the  addresses  made ;  the  tliird  records  the  cor- 
respondence held  regarding  this  remarkable  celebration.  The 
whole  taken  together  is  what  no  lover  of  sound  theological  train- 
ing could  peruse  with  indifference,  and  what  every  Princeton 
student  must  read  with  intense  satisfaction. 

In  one  part  or  other  of  these  proceedings  most  of  the  Theologi- 
cal schools  of  this  country  of  various  denominations,  and  a 
number  of  the  colleges,  were  heard  from,  whilst  there  were  also 
presented  the  salutations  and  congratulations  of  several  theologi- 
cal faculties  across  the  ocean.  A  large  number  of  eminent  min- 
isters and  professors  were  present  in  person  and  took  part  in  the 
proceedings.  But  of  the  numerous  speeches  made  on  this 
occasion,  some  of  them  very  eloquent  and  beautiful,  the  one 
which  would  be  apt  to  interest  the  reader  most,  is  the  brief, 
simple,  manly,  modest,  humble,  touching  response  made  by  Dr. 
Hodge  himself  to  the  address  of  the  Directors  and  Trustees, 
through  Dr.  Boardman.  It  may  be  well  said,  that  the  labors  of 
his  life  do  him  honor,  but  that  such  a  speech  as  that  in  such  cir- 
cumstances proclaim  him  truly  great. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  items  in  these  records  is  the  fact, 
that  in  the  brief  space  of  time,  between  the  first  suggestion  and' 
the  actual  celebration,  very  nearly  $50,000  was  collected  towards 
the  endowment  of  a  "Charles  Hodge  Professorship"  in  the 
Seminary,  and  of  a  purse  also  of  over  $15,000  as  a  present  to 
the  venerable  and  beloved  teacher. 

And  yet  there  is  one  department  of  sacred  truth  in  which  Dr. 
Hodge  does  not  shine.  The  doctrine  of  the  Church  he  has  not  illus- 
trated with  much  success.    Either  his  mind  is  so  constructed  that 
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it  refuses  to  deal  with  the  concrete,  or  else  tlie  fact  of  his  having; 
been,  from  the  very  first,  a  Professor  immured  in  the  Seminary 
unfits  him  to  handle  what  is  practical.  Not  only  did  he  oppose 
the  high,  just  and  consistent  ground  which  the  Church  took  in 
1845  respecting  the  invalidity  of  Romish  baptism ;  not  only  has 
he  denied  the  necessary  distinction  made  by  our  standards  and 
in  the  Scriptures,  between  the  Church  as  visible  and  as  invisible, 
refusing  to  the  former  the  possession  of  the  promises  and  other 
prerogatives  of  the  Church  and  so  diminishing  the  importance 
of  Church  order;  but,  on  almost  every  question  which,  during 
his  life-time,  has  separated  the  ulach  from  the  s^ric^  Presbyterian- 
Jsm,  he  has  been  found  cooperating  with  the  former,  and  against 
the  latter.  Denying,  and  even  sometimes  ridiculing  the  idea  of 
divine  right  for  any  system  of  church  government,  he  has  form- 
ally insisted  on  discretionary  power  vested  in  the  Church  to 
make  laws  and  regulations  for  herself.  Accordingly  he  has  not 
scrupled  to  insist  that  the  Church  may  appoint  other  organised 
bodies  to  do  her  own  work,  which  has  appeared  to  many  to  be 
fatal  to  the  Presbyterian  doctrine  of  the  courts.  And  in  like 
manner  he  has  always  denied  the  full  and  just  rights  of  ruling 
elders,  who  are  in  fact  the  only  scriptural  members  of  those 
courts.  Dr.  Hodge's  doctrine  of  the  elders  is,  that  they  are  not 
'preshyters,  and  so  Dr.  Cunningham  (see  Historical  Theology, 
Vol.  II.,  p.  547,  note,)  identifies  his  view  of  the  subject  with 
that  held  by  Dr.  Smyth  of  Charleston.  Other  items  might  be 
added  to  this  list  of  blots  on  the  eminent  Professor's  reputation 
as  a  Preshyteriaii.  Were  it  strictly  proper  to  distinguish  be- 
tween Calvinism  and  Presbytcrianism,  we  should  certainly  go  as 
far  as  any  who  spoke  at  the  late  celebration,  in  according  to  Dr. 
Charles  Hodge  preeminence  amongst  all  living  representatives 
of  the  former,  whether  on  the  one,  or  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  But,  as  his  honest  and  sincere  admirers,  we  never 
shall  cease  to  rejoice  that  he  did  not  commit  the  error  of  pub- 
lishing his  Church  Doctrines,  along  with  his  Systematic  Theology.. 
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The  Theology  and  Theologians  of  Scotland,  chiefly  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries:  Being  the  ^^  Cunningham 
Lectures j"  for  1870-71.  By  James  Walker,  D.  D.,  Carn- 
wath.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark,  38  George  street.  1872. 
Pp.  190.     8vo. 

A  poor,  half-witted  man  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  nearly  one 
'hundred  years  ago,  was  accustomed  to  wander  over  the  country, 
•and  the  people  were  in  the  habit  of  freely  sharing  with  him  their 
•oat-meal  porridge  and  milk.  His  peregrinations  on  foot  gave 
him  a  very  keen  relish  for  this  admirable  dish,  which  he  esteemed 
as  well  nigh  royal  fare,  and  he  would  say,  as  he  eagerly  supped, 
"If  I  was  a  king,  I  would  have  king's  meat — cream  parritch 
and  cream  to  them" — that  is,  oat-meal  boiled  in  cream  and  then 
•cream  poured  over  it  at  the  table. 

We  have  devoured  Dr.  Walker's  six  "Cunningham  Lectures'* 
•with  as  much  delight  as  "cream  porridge  and  cream  ^othem** 
•could  have  afforded  the  poor  wanderer  of  Erin.  In  more  modern 
parlance,  they  have  been  to  us  like  strawberries  and  cream. 
They  constitute  a  volume  to  be  read  over  and  over  again  by  the 
deep  and  earnest  student  of  the  doctrine  of  Church  Government, 
-and  of  Historical  Theology.  The  author  is  thoroughly  acquaint- 
-ed  with  his  subject.  The  book  abounds  with  the  most  valuable 
information  about  men  and  things  in  Scotland  during  the  two 
centuries  preceding  the  present.  The  reader  feels  persuaded 
more  and  more  at  every  page  that  he  is  following  a  competent 
and  also  a  trustworthy  guide.  Nothing  is  exaggerated,  nothing 
rashly  expressed.  Dr.  Walker  distinguishes  constantly  and  care- 
fully. And  his  style  is  so  simple  and  earnest,  so  lively  and 
piquant,  that  one  is  not  soon  weary  of  the  repast  set  before  him — 
the  cream,  is  rich,  but  the  acid  of  the  strawberries  at  once 
■requires  and  corrects  that. 

The  "Cunningham  Lectureship"  was  founded  by  Wilfiam 
Binny  Webster,  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  Free  Church. 
He  gave  to  the  General  Trustees  of  that  Church  £2,000  sterl- 
ing, the  income  from  which  should  go  to  the  minister  or  pro- 
fessor (usually  of  the  Free  Church)  who  should  be  appointed 
iecturer  by  a  council  provided  for — the  appointments  are  for  not 
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less  than  two,  nor  more  than  three  years.  The  lecturer  chooses 
for  himself  any  subject  within  the  range  of  apologetical,  doc- 
trinal, controversial,  exegetical,  pastoral,  or  historical  theology, 
including  what  bears  on  missions,  home  and  foreign.  The  lec- 
tures, not  fewer  than  six  in  number,  are  to  be  delivered  publicly 
at  Edinburgh,  at  some  time  immediately  preceding  the  expiry  of 
the  apppintment,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  professors  and  stu- 
dents of  the  New  College ;  and  then  the  lecturer  is  bound  also  to 
print  and  publish,  at  his  own  risk,  not  fewer  than  750  copies  of 
the  lectures  within  a  year  after  their  delivery,  and  to  deposit 
three  copies  of  the  same  in  the  library  of  the  New  College. 

These  six  lectures  of  Dr.  "Walker  are  the  Fourth  Series  of  the 
Cunningham  Lectures.  Principal  Fairbairn's  Revelation  of 
Law  in  Scripture  constituted  the  Third  Series,  and  Professor 
Buchanan's  Doctrine  of  Justification,  the  second.  What  the 
First  Series  was  we  are  not  able  to  state.  This  mode  of  doing 
honor  to  the  name  and  memory  of  Cunningham  is  eminently 
proper.  And  great  must  be  the  profit  of  it  to  the  good  cause. 
There  is  no  better  way  of  using  money  than  to  make  it  conduce 
to  the  culture  and  spread  of  Christian  learning,  and  especially 
concerning  Presbyterian  doctrine. 

The  first  of  Dr.  Walker's  lectures  is  his  Survey  of  the  Field. 
Beginning  with  Knox  and  Melville,  he  gives  a  running  account 
of  all  the  chief  theologians  of  Scotland,  down  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  No  Presbyterian  can  begin 
to  read  this  lecture  without  going  through  it  all.  The  details 
are  positively  charming.  The  second  lecture  iS  on  the  Atone- 
ment— its  Necessity,  its  Nature,  and  its  Extent.  We  are  pre- 
sented with  the  views  which  were  held  by  Rutherford,  Patrick, 
Gillespie,  and  Fraser  of  Brea,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  Boston 
and  the  '  Marrow  Men '  on  the  other.  Lecture  the  third  is  on 
Predestination  and  Providence^  an  extremely  able  and  learned 
discussion.  '  In  the  fourth  lecture  we  have  a  most  profound 
and  searching  examination  of  the  diflBcult  question  of  the  Visible 
Church,  and  especially  of  the  Nature  of  Schism.  The  Headship 
<Df  Christ,  and  Erastianism,  form  the  subject  of  lecture  the  fifth, 
and  there  is  not  one  of  the  series  which  has  more  value  or  in- 
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terest.  The  sixth  lecture  examines  Present  Blisrepresentation  of 
Scottish  Religion.  The  charges  made  against  it  are  three  :  1.  It 
is  a  gloomy  system.  2.  It  deals  only  in  speculative  dogma,  the 
personal  Christ  being  excluded  from  its  consideration  entirely. 
3.  It  is  just  Sabbatarianism.  The  vindication  is  very  complete, 
and  it  furnishes  very  delicious  reading.  Mr.  Buckle,  author  of 
the  History  of  Civilisation,  has  a  good  deal  to  say  on  the  first 
point,  and  Dr.  Walker  convicts  him  of  blunders  which  are  indeed, 
as  he  says,  *'a  scandal  to  our  modern  literature."  We  know  of. 
no  uninspired  writing  we  should  rather  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
foe  of  Presbyterianism,  by  way  of  overcoming  his  prejudices,^ 
than  this  sixth  lecture  of  Dr.  Walker's — nor,  indeed,  does  any 
uninspired  writing  occur,  to  our  recollection,  just  now,  which  a 
friend  to  Presbyterianism  would  be  likely  to  find,  either  more 
pleasant  or  more  profitable,  than  the  whole  of  this  volume  taken- 
together. 

The  Tercentenary  Book.,  commemorative  of  the  completion  of  the 
life  and  ivork  of  John  Knox,  of  the  Huguenot  martyrs  of 
France,  and  the  establishment  of  Presbytery  in  England,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  "  Tercentenary  Celebration  "  as  ob- 
served by  the  Presbyterians  of  Philadelphia,  November  ^0', 
187^  ;  the  oration  of  Prof.  S.  D.  Wilson,  D.  D.  LL.D., 
and  Historical  Papers  of  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Patterson,  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Dales,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  James  McCosh,  D. 
D.  LL.D.,  with  an  introduction  by  the  Rev.  Henry  C.  Mc- 
CooK.  Illustrated.  Philadelphia :  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication,  No.  1334  Chestnut  street.  Pp.  232.  12mo. 
1872. 

Presbyterianism  three  hundred  years  ago.  By  the  Rev.  Wm.  PL 
Breed,  D.  D.  Philadelphia :  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publica- 
tion.    Pp237.     12mo.     1872. 

Both  these  books  are  successful  and  creditable  attempts  to 
commemorate  great  events  which  must  ever  possess  a  lively  in- 
terest for  all  Presbyterians.  We  give  the  preference  to  the 
latter,  and  amongst  other  reasons,  because  it  does  not  contain 
anything  that  will  be  offensive  to  Southern  Presbyterians.  Only 
two  statements  by  Dr.  Breed  seem  to  call  for  any  criticism.     The 
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^first  alffects  the  oflBce  of  ruling  elder — the  second  that  of  the 
minister.  The  first  will  be  found  on  page  12,  where  parity  is 
not  put  on  precisely  the  right  ground  and  injustice  is  accordingly 
done  to  the  eldership — and  yet  the  statement  made  on  this  point 
is  far  better  than  in  the  other  volume  ;  the  second  does  injustice 
to  the  minister  as  though  he  were  not  a  true  and  proper  repre- 
sentative of  the  people.  It  is  to  be  found  on  page  13,  where  Dr. 
13reed  borrows  from  Dr.  Hodge  a  very  defective  setting  forth  of 
what  Presbyterianism  is.  Especially  is  the  statement  to  be  ob- 
jected to  that  "  the  people  have  a  substantive  part  "  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church.  If  the  meaning  is  that  they  have  any 
•direct  part  it  is  manifestly  untrue.  But  if  the  meaning  is  that 
the  government  is  in  the  hands  of  representatives  of  the  people 
then  the  proper  statement  would  be  that  the  people  have  the 
whole  of  it  and  not  merely  a  part.  For  both  classes  of  Presby- 
ters are  representatives  of  the  people  and  only  as  such  have  min- 
isters any  right  to  sit  in  Church  courts.  Presbyterian  Church 
government  is  representative  government — not  in  part  but  in 
toto. 

With  these  two  criticisms  we  are  prepared  to  commend  this 
little  volume  in  the  strongest  terms  to  every  member  of  our 
'Church  and  for  all  our  Sunday-schools. 

The  other  volume  has  its  merits,  but  in  sundry  particulars  is 
not  satisfactory  to  us.  .  . 

1.  The  doctrine  of  parity  is  distinctly  made  to  apply  only  to 
the  ministry ;  (See  pp.  181  and  212j ;  whereas  the  Presbyterian 
doctrine  is  that  all  Presbyters  are  equal  as  such.  The  minister 
is  superior,  of  course,  to  the  elder  as  he  is  teacher  but  quoad  the 
,power  of  rule  all  presbyters  are  equal.  One  of  the  places  re- 
ferred to  above  gives  us  the  defective  statement  of  mere  minis- 
terial parity  as  it  is  made  by  the  eminent  Dr.  McCosh  of  Prince- 
ton College.  We  had  supposed  him  a  better  Presbyterian  than 
here  appears.  He  professes  to  state  the  doctrine  of  the  Re- 
formed Churches  and  especially  of  Calvin.  But  who  ever  will 
carefully  read  the  llth  chapter  of  the  fourth  book  of  Calvin's 
Unstitute  will  see  that  Dr.  McCosh  does  not  correctly  apprehend 
ihim  on  the  subject  of  parity.     Dr.  William  Cunningham  (His- 
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torical  Theology,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  518,  519)  exhibits  a  better  ac- 
quaintance than  his  distinguished  compatriot  with  what  Calvin 
and  the  Reformed  Churches  really  taught  respecting  this  matter. 

2.  This  volume  tramples  on  the  testimony  for  orthodox  the- 
ology made  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  183Z.  That  notable 
vindication  by  our  fathers  of  the  doctrines  of  grace  is  stigmatised 
(see  p.  173)  as  a  "  contest  which  excited  the  feelings  of  our  min- 
isters and  people,  and  consumed  power  that  should  have  been 
used  in  aggressive  work  upon  the  world."  The  crime  of  "  exci- 
ting the  feelings''  may  be  charged  on  the  Protestant  Reformers 
of  the  sixteenth  century  and  on  the  confessors,  martyrs,  and 
apostles  of  the  early  Church.  And  "consumption  of  power  "^ 
has  been,  of  course,  incidental  to  every  controversy  of  truth  with 
error.  But  shew  us  any  better  way  for  the  Church  to  consume 
power  than  in  witness-bearing  for  the  truth.  This  talk  about 
aggressive  work  upon  the  world  as  being  more  Christian  than 
contending  for  the  faith  is  just  the  cant  of  the  New  School  issu- 
ing now  through  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Publication's  press — 
we  could  wish  that  it  were  never  heard  in  the  columns  of  any 
Southern  Presbyterian  paper.  However,  whenever,  by  whom- 
soever uttered,  it  is  not  the  truth.  Here  is  a  book  put  forth  to 
celebrate  the  tercentenary  of  Knox,  of  th©  Huguenot  martyrs  of 
France,  and  of  the  first  Presbyterians  of  England — all  thfee 
parties  worthy  to  be  commemorated  just  because  they  manfully 
bore  witness  to  the  truth  at  whatever  cost,  and  occasion  is  liere 
taken,  to  sneer  at  as  glorious  a  kindred  testimony  for  the  truths^ 
of  the  gospel  as  ever  was  made,  in  a  time  of  peace  and  in  a  free 
country.  One  must  recall  what  our  Lord  said  to  the  Pharisees^ 
who  garnished  the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  but  killed  and  crucified 
apostles  preaching  the  same  truths  for  which  they  had  suffered.. 

3.  Of  course  this  little  book  from  the  press  of  the  Northern 
Presbyterian  Church  must  needs  give  utterance  in  some  form  or 
other  to  the  sentiment  of  "loyalty" — as,  for  example,  when 
speaking  of  Witherspoon,  it  gushes  forth  in  terms  like  these : 
"That  towered  among  his  fellows  in  almost  uneqiualled  splendor 
whether  he  be  viewed  as  a  herald  of  the  cross,  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  or  as  President  of  the  College  of 
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New  Jersey !"     A  common  herald  of  the  cross  might  not  be  com- 
parable to  the  President  of  Nassau  Hall,  but  throw  in  the  addi- 
tional weight  of  his  signing  that  celebrated  political  manifesto, 
and  you  may  then  put  the  preacher  of  the  gospel  alongside  of 
the  President  of  a  College !     The  late  Northern  Assembly  at 
Baltimore  resolved  that  it  is  appropriate  and  expedient  for  thatr 
Church,  as  such,  to  take  part  in  celebrating  the  Centennial  of 
American    Independence.      Previous   Assemblies    have    often 
set  forth    in    glowing    terms    how  devoted    their  Zion    is    to* 
the  "best  government    the    world    ever  saw."     In   her   duty 
to  King  Jesus  she  may  have  failed  often,  but  to  the  Amer- 
ican  Caesar,   never !     Whatever    other    graces   of    the    Spirit 
that  Church  may  have  to  confess  herself  deficient  in,  she  can, 
and  she  does,  boast  a  spotless  and  a  perfect  record  as  to  this 
prime  virtue  for  churches.     Accordingly  this  little  Northern 
Presbyterian  Tercentenary,  got  up  chiefly  in  Philadelphia,  which 
is  the  focus  of  the  zeal  for  celebrating  the  Fourth  of  July  Cen- 
tennial, might  well  be  expected  to  anticipate  the  zeal  of  the  late 
Assembly,  and  to  glorify   the  patriotism  of  the  Philadelphia? 
Presbyterians,  first  in  1776,  and  then  again  in  1861.    Of  course 
there  is  some  trouble  in  consistently  dealing  out  to  reheU  at  the- 
first  period,  praise,  and  at  the  second,  the  opposite  commodity^ 
But  the  glow  of  popular  sentiment  is  not  favorable  to  nice  dis- 
criminations.    Political   parsons   throwing   up   their   hats   and\ 
sounding  out  hurrahs  for  the  colonies,  fighting  disloyally  against 
their  king  an  hundred  years  ago,  may  yet  construe  into  very 
grievous  offenders,  all  by  whom  "  the  Government  was  struck  at"' 
eleven  years  ago,  (see  pp.  168-170)  without  being  able  to  point 
out  any  difference  whatever  between  the  resistance  to  tyranny,, 
the  just  defence  of  constitutional  freedom  in  the  one  case  and 
in  the  other. 

As  to  the  "ungloved  hand,"  and  the  "affectionate  embrace"" 
for  the  "alienated  brethren  of  the  South,"  and  the  binding 
"  the  Church  as  well  as  the  State  in  a  heart-unity  more  thor- 
ough than  ever,  our  sole  difficulty  is,  that  we  have  no  confidence- 
in  union  where  there  is  not  a  basis  of  principles  held  and  main- 
tained in  common.     We  cannot  accept   Old  and  New  School 
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doctrines  as  one  and  the  same.  We  cannot  hold  that  Christ  is 
to  share  with  any  Caesar  in  the  loyalty  of  his  bride.  The 
trouble  is,  that  our  principles  do  not  sit  so  lighty  upon  us  as 
upon  our  loving  brethren  of  the  ".ungloved  hand."  The 
"rebels"  of  eleven  years  ago,  who  have  never  repented  nor 
pretended  ,  to  repent,  ought  not  to  be  receivable  into  any 
"heart-unity"  at  all.  The  Church  that  justified  the  sin  of 
"slavery"  and  still  justifies  it,  ought  not  to  have  "  affectionate 
^embraces"  proposed  to  it.  Black  is  not  white,  truth  is  not  a 
lie,  and  a  true  union  is  no  sham.  The  Northern  Presbyterians 
■certainly  have  not  our  confidence — we  do  not  understand  how  it 
-can  be  true  that  we  possess  their  love. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  never  found  lamenting  nor  complain- 
ing of  this  state  of  things.  It  would  seem  that  the-  Southern 
'Church  possesses  the  quiet  assurance  that  it  can  live  and  work 
and  prosper,  and  enjoy  the  acceptance  and  favor  of  the  Master 
•without  union  with  the  Northern.  The  title  given  to  us  in  this 
book  of  "lost  tribes  of  the  Presbyterian  Israel"  we  feel  sure 
was  not  intended  to  be  unkind  by  Dr.  Field  (p.  53),  but  we  do 
not  accept  it  as  in  any  aspect  justly  descriptive.  We  are  not 
lost^  for  we  have  not  strayed,  but  are  following  the  footsteps  of 
the  flock  and  its  Shepherd.  We  are  not  lost^  for  we  know 
exactly  where  we  are  and  on  what  ground  we  stand — the  same 
ground  where  our  fathers  stood  so  long.  We  are  not  lost,  for 
God  is  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  we  see  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  of 
fire.  It  is  not  their  numbers  nor  their  wealth  that  can  make  the 
Church  of  the  North  to  be  strong,  nor  is  it  our  littleness  in  these 
respects  that  can  make  us  weak.  The  life  of  the  Church,  says 
Calvin,  is  doctrine.  The  question  as  respects  eVery  Church  is. 
What  is  she  witnessing  ?  The  serious  charges  which  we  bring 
against  the  Church  from  which  we  have  been  separated  are,  that 
she  has  forsaken  the  testimony  of  our  fathers  of  1837,  that  she 
has  trifled  and  is  trifling  with  the  crown  rights  of  our  King,  and 
that  in  a  new-born  and  fanatical  zeal  for  union  she  is  now  clamor- 
ing for  it  with  those  whom  she  has  many  times  denounced  for 
errors  which  are  yet  unrepented  of.  Such  are  some  of  the  bar- 
riers which  must  keep  us  separate  from  them. 
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FORM   OF   GOVERNMENT   OF   THE    APOSTOLIC 

CHURCH.        ,  .  u.      .. 

Philippians  i.  1,2:  Paul  and  Timotheus,  the  servants  of  Jesus  Christ, 
to  all  the  saints  in  Christ  Jesus  which  are  at  Philippi,  with  the  hishops 
and  deacons :  grace  he  unto  you,  and  peace  from  God  our  Father,  and  from 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  ,...,,„ 

Macedonia,  of  which  Philippi  was  due  of  the  chief  cities,  was 
conspicuous  among  the  ancient  nations  as  the  kingdom  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  According  to  Daniel's  interpretation  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar's dream,  Macedonia  was  represented  by  the  brazen 
part  of  the  great  image,  and  destined  to  be.the  third  of  the  four 
universal  kingdoms,  that  should  precede  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Philippi  was  distinguished  in  profane  history  for  the  decisive 
battle  between  Mark  Antony,  Octavius,  and  Lepidus,  the  friends 
of  Julius  Caesar,  and  the  exponents  of  imperial  power,  on  the 
one  side ;  and  Brutus  and  Cassius  representing  the  Roman 
Senate,  on  the  other.  In  ecclesiastical  history,  it  is  also  cele- 
brated as  the  seat  of  the  first  Christian  Church  in  Europe. 
This  Church  was  founded  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  was  attract- 
ed thither  by  the  vision  of  a  man  of  Macedonia  calling  to  him, 
in  these  words:  *'Come  over  into  Macedonia  and  help  us."  The 
apostle  went  to  Philippi,  and  began,  the  work  of  founding  a 
VOL.  XXIV.,  NO.  4 — 1. 
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Church,  by  the  baptism  of  Lydia  and  her  household,  and  con- 
cluded it  by  the  baptism  of  the  jailor  and  his  family. 

We  have  chosen  these  words  as  the  foundation  of  a  discussion  of 
this  question :  What  was  the  form  of  government  of  the  churches 
organised  by  the  apostles?  because,  in  our  opinion,  the  nature  of 
the  primitive  organisation  may  be  understood  by  a  correct  knowl- 
edge of  the  constituent  elements — "saints,  bishops,  and  deacons." 

Preliminary  to  a  discussion  of  the  form  of  government  of  the 
apostolic  Church,  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire,  by  what  authority 
was  the  community  of  disciples  organised  into  a  visible  Church  ? 
The  importance  that  any  Christian  will  attach  to  the  matter  of 
church  government  will  depend  on  the  answer  to  this  question, 
for  if  it  was  by  the  atithority  of  our  blessed  Lord  that  it  was  or- 
ganised according  to  a  definite  plan,  then  his  rights  as  King, 
and  our  loyalty  are  so  involved,  as'will  insure  due  consideration 
and  obedient  action  on  the  part  of  his  friends,  "for  "ye  are  my 
friends  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you." 

The  Lord  Jesus,  as  Mediator,  has  founded  a  kingdom  in  this 
world,  which  he  claims  the  right  to  name,  to  govern,  and  to 
protect.  As  all  government  is  administered  by  legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive  oflScers,  the  Holy  Spirit  dictates  to  the 
Church  this  appropriate  ascription:  "The  Lord  is  our  Law-giver, 
the  Lord  is  our  Judge,  the  Lord  is  our  King."  The  exercise 
of  this  authority  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  resisted  by  the  un- 
believing Jews,  who  regarded  it  as  blasphemy  to  speak  of  chang- 
ing the  customs  that  Moses  delivered  to  them.  Indeed,  it  wab 
the  assertion  of  this  claim  to  be  the  King  of  Israel,  and  to  regu- 
late his  spiritual  kingdom  that  provoked  the  Jewish  rulers  to 
take  away  his  life.  This  was  the  main  charge  against  him.  He 
did  not  deny  this  to  Pilate,  when  that  Roman  governor  asked 
him  if  he  was  the  King  of  the  Jews.  This  gave  force  to  the 
artful  appeal,  (although  our  Lord  had  said  that  his  kingdom  was 
not  of  this  world,)  "if  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not 
Caesar's  friend ;  for  he  that  maketh  himself  a  king,  speaketh 
against  Caesar."  This  royal  claim  gave  significance  to  the  purple 
robe,  and  the  thorny  crown,  which  in  mockery  they  put  upon 
his  sacred  person,   and  the  affected  homage  with  which  they 
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derided  him  ;  and  this  was  the  accusation  written  in  three  lan- 
guages, and  nailed  above  his  head:  "This  is  the  King  of  the- 
Jews."  All  authority  over  that  kingdom,  which  has  been 
brought  into  existence  by  his  mediation,  is  his,  and  the  Church 
was  originally  organised  according  to  his  will.  The  whole  of 
Christianity  is  of  divine  origin,  and  has  emanated  from  him, 
"whose  divine  power  has  given  to  us  all  things  that  pertain  to 
life  and  godliness." 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  Lord  Jesus,  during  his  personal 
ministry  on  earth,  made  those  changes  by  which  the  present  dis- 
pensation is  distinguished  from  the  former.  We  do  affirm,  how- 
ever, that  he  did  it  in  the  same  manner  that  he  gave  the  written 
revelation  of  his  will,  which  completes  the  inspired  volume.  He 
employed  the  agency  of  men,  whom  he  chose,  instructed,  in- 
spired, and  commissioned  for  these  purposes.  The  terms  of  the 
commission  are  in  these  words :  "Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you,  and  lo !  I  am  with  you 
alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  The  apostles  were 
directed  under  what  form  to  organise  the  Church,  as  well  as 
what  doctrines  to  teach,  and  what  facts  to  narrate.  Hence  the 
Church  is  said  to  be  "built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles 
and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone." 
The  Church  at  Philippi,  for  example,  was  organised  as  truly  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  our  Lord,  as  if  he  had  done  it  in  person. 
And  so  of  all  the  apostolic  churches.  Hence,  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  it  is  said,  "  Grod  hath  set  some  in  the  Church, 
first  apostles,  secondarily  prophets,  thirdly  teachers,  after  that 
miracles,  then  gifts  of  healing,  helps,  governments,  diversities  of 
tongues."  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  it  is  said  Jesus 
Christ  "  gave  some  apostles,  some  prophets,  some  evangelists, 
and  some  pastors  and  teachers."  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
the  elders  of  Ephesus  are  said  to  have  been  constituted  over- 
seers over  the  Church  by  the  Holy  Grhost.  The  ordinary  no  less 
than  the  extraordinary  officers  in  the  apostolic  churches  were  the 
gifts  of  this  Triune  God,  and  the  organisation  developed  was  the 
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product  of  divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  for  the  purposes 
intended  cannot  be  improved.  This  organisation,  animated  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  is  the  "body  of  Christ."        '  ' 

The  names  of  saints,  bishop's,  and  deacons,  are  peculiar  to  the 
Church,  they  are  competent  for  all  its  legitimate  purposes,  and 
constitute  an  organisation  different  from  any  other  beyond  the " 
range  of  a  divine  revelation.  The  Church  is  no  voluntary 
society — no  creature  of  earthly  potentates — no  child  of  human 
policy — but  an  organisation  under  a  divine  constitution,  binding 
the  consciences  of  the  King's  subjects,  developing  and  exercising 
that  faith  which  "stands,  not  in  the  wisdom  of  man,  but  in  the 
power  of  God."  '  The  Lord  has  judged  this  government  neces- 
sary to  give  the  Church  an  organic  existence — to  protect  its 
honor  and  its  life — to  indicate  that  its  author  is  not  a  God  of 
confusion,  and,  as  a  standing  rebuke  to  the  spirit  of  anarchy,  dis- 
solving society  into  its  elements;  hke  those  chemical  agents 
which  in  the  processes  of  decomposition  often  set  at  liberty  de- 
structive poisons,  such  as,  in  their  combinations,  are  most  neces- 
sary, useful,  and  salutary. 

The  imitation  of  apostolic  precedents,  and  obedience  to  apos- 
tolic directions,  would  preserve  a  uniform  organisation  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  changes  of  this  changing  world.  A  correct 
interpretation  of  the  Word  of  God  makes  it  obligatory  on  all 
subsequent  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  ordain  elders  in  every 
city,  as  it  was  on  Titus  who  received  an  inspired  charge  to  do  so. 
The  example  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  ordaining  elders  in  every 
churchy  while  engaged  in  the  work  to  which  the  Holy  Ghost  had 
called  them  is  as  authoritative  a  precedent  as  the  imposition  of 
hands,  or  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  The  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians,  in  which  saints,  bishops,  and  deacons,  are  recog- 
nised as  the  constituent  elements  of  that  apostolic  Church,  pre- 
sents to  us  a  model  for  the  organisation  of  all  Christian  churches. 
The  design  of  giving  the  qualifications  of  elders  and  deacons  in 
the  Epistles,  is  to  guide  the  Church  in  the  choice  of  these  as  the 
only  permanent  officers  by  divine  authority.  The  government 
of  the  apostolic  churches,  whether  organised  by  Paul,  Peter, 
James,  or  John,  was  uniform,  because  they  were  guided  by  the 
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same  divine  will.  Saints,  bishops,  and  deacons,  were  familiar 
words  throughout  the  whole  primitive  Church  with  a  uniform 
meaning.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  divisions  in  reference  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Church.  How  happy  for  the  Church  and 
for  the  world,  if  this  satisfaction  with  a  divine  constitution  had 
continued  !  What  schisms,  corri^ptions,  and  persecutions  would 
have  been  prevented !  What  pages  of  history  that  excite  only 
shame  would  never  have  been  written  !  <  !•=  . 

The  design  of  Christianity  in  all  its  parts,  including  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  Church,  is  to  change  the  world,  and  not  be 
changed  by  it ;  to  bring  the  world  up  to  its  healthful  elevation,  and 
not  degra,de  it  to  the  level  of  the  desert  wastes  and  pestilential 
marshes  of  this  world.  The  apostle  who  in  his  social  intercourse, 
and  in. things  indifferent  became  all  things  to  all  men,  and  mani- 
fested a  conciliatory  temper,  exhibits  his*  uncompromising  fidelity 
with  reference  to  divine  things  in  his, Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
when  he  says :  "  For  this  cause  have  I  sent  unto  you  Timotheus, 
who  is  my  beloved  son,  and  faithful  in  the  Lord,  who  shall  bring 
you  into  remembrance  of  my  ways  which  be  in  Christ,  as  I  teach 
everywhere  in  every  placed  There  is  a  blameworthy  departure 
from  the  primitive  constitution  of  the  Church,  where  saints, 
bishops,  or  deacons  are  wanting,  or  where  more  than  these  are 
found,  or  where  these  names  have  been  perverted  from  their 
original  import,  or  where  other  names  unknown  to  apostolic  times 
have  been  introduced. 

Let  us  now  investigate  by  the  light  of  divine  truth  the  nature 
of  the  elements  that  constituted  the  Church  at  Philippi.  These 
consist  of  three  classes  and  only  three — saints,  bishops,  and 
deacons. 

Who  were  thj  saints  ?  This  word  is  often  used  in  the  Scrip- 
tures both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  designate  the 
people  of  God.  It  is  not  necessary  by  a  reference  to  particular 
texts  to  prove  what  will  be  so  readily  admitted.  It  may  be 
proper,  however,  to  observe,  that  this  name  is  not  applied  to 
them  because  they  are  sinless  in  nature  and  conduct,  which  the 
word  ayioq  OX  holy  sometimes  imports;  but  because  they  are  sepa- 
rated, devoted  to  the  worship  and  service  of  the  Holy  God, 
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usually  by  some  external  sign  of  such  a  consecration.  In  this 
use  of  the  word  Canaan  is  a  holy  land,  Jerusalem  is  a  holy  city, 
the  temple  a  holy  place,  and  Israel  and  Christians  a  holy  people. 
But  this  word  has  not  escaped  a  perversion  frpm  its  primitive 
use.  The  Church  of  Kome  has  restricted  it  to  persons  that  it 
deems  of  preeminent  sanctity.  By  an  act  of  the  Church  it 
makes  such  persons  saints,  canonises  them  after  death,  announc- 
ing that  they  are  worthy  of  a  kind  of  worship,  and  from  whom, 
as  being  peculiarly  influential  in  the  world  of  glory,  special 
favors  may  be  sought.  From  this  catalogue  of  saints  Abel, 
Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Daniel,  not  to  speak  of  multi- 
tudes of  others  in  more  modern  times,  of  whom  the  world  was 
not  worthy,  are  excluded.  In  the  apostolic  Church  all  the  people 
of  God  were  saints.       . 

It  has  also  been  perverted  from  its  inspired  usage  by  restrict- 
ing it  to  those  who  are  old  enough  to  make  a  personal  profes- 
sion of  their  faith.  The  apostle  applies  it  to  the  children  of  be- 
lievers as  well:  "else  were  your  (tekvo)  children  unclean,  but  now 
are  they  {ayia)  holy."  The  saints  then  who  composed  the  Church 
at  Philippi,  were  the  body  of  professed  believers  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  their  children,  who  were  pronounced  fit  sub- 
jects of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  the  King,  and  recognised  as 
such  in  several  of  the  apostolic  epistles  to  the  churches. 

Another  element  of  the  Church  at  Philippi  was  the  bishops. 
Who  were  they  ?  We  shall  err  if  we  suppose  that  they  were  a 
superior  order  of  ministers  who  had  jurisdiction  over  the 
churches  in  a  certain  district.  The  text  which  reveals  the  fact, 
that  at  Philippi  there  was  a  plurality  of  bishops  in  the  same 
Church,  also  makes  it  plain  that  a  change  has  taken  place  in 
this  part  of  the  apostohc  constitution.  In  its  primitive  use  this 
name  was  applied  to  those  officers  of  each  church  who  were  also 
called  elders,  and  who  were  the  rulers  in  the  church. 

In  all  cultivated  languages  there  are  words  having  such  a 
similarity  of  meaning  that  they  are  called  synonyms,  and  one  is 
used  to  define  the  other.  For  example:  In  words  expressive  of 
authority,  legislator  and  law-giver,  judge  and  justice,  monarch 
and  king,  are  of  this  kind.     Now  in  the  New  Testament,  bishop 
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and  elder  are  synonymous,  and  represent  precisely  the  same 
officers.  Bishops  are  elders,  and  elders  are  bishops.  The  evi- 
dence of  this  may  be  found  in  almost  every  place  where  the 
word  bishop  occurs.  If  we  refer  to  the  interview  between  Paul 
and  the  elders  of  Ephesus  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
in  addressing  these  elders,  the  apostle  says:  *'Take  heed  to  your- 
selves, and  to  the  flock  over  which  the   Holy  Ghost  hath  made 

you  {eTTCCKonovg)   hlsho^S.^^  .... 

Another  evidence  of  the  same  thing  may  be  found  in  the 
Epistle  to  Titus:  "For  this  cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou 
shouldest  set  in  order  the  things  that  are  wanting,  and  ordain 
elders  in  every  city,  as  I  had  appointed  thee,  if  any  be  blameless, 
the  husband  of  one  wife,  having  faithful  children,  not  accused 
of  riot  or  unruly,  for  a  bishop  must  be  blameless."  The  whole 
force  of  this  conclusion,  introduced  by  the  conjunction  "for," 
depends  on  the  identity  of  the  persons  called  elders  in  the  first 
part  of  the  sentence,  and  bishop  in  the  latter  part  of  it. 

An  additional  evidence  may  be  seen  in  the  Epistle  of  Peter. 
"The  elders  that  are  among  you  I  exhort,  who  am  also  an  elder — 
feed  the  flock  of  God  which  is  among  you  (eTrm/coTrowref,)  exercis- 
ing the  office,  function  or  authority  of  a  bishop." 

Considering  the  few  times  that  the  word  bishop  is  used  in  the 
New  Testament,  it  would  be  strange,  if  it  were  not  intentional 
with  a  view  to  the  future,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  have  so 
carefully  exhibited  the  identity  of  the  bishop  and  elder. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  office  ?  The  bishops  or  elders 
were  the  rulers  in  the  churches  organised  by  the  apostles.  The 
elder  from  the  earliest  periods  of  Jewish  history  had  been  a 
ruler,  and  as  an  elder  nothing  but  a  ruler.  In  the  synagogue, 
which  like  our  churches  were  erected  throughout  the  Holy  Land, 
and  in  which  it  was  our  Lord's  custom  to  worship  every  Sabbath- 
day,  and  where  the  apostles  preached  so  long  as  they  were 
permitted  to  do  so,  and  which  with  some  changes  in  the  sacra- 
ments, would  probably  have  been  retained  as  the  Christian 
churches  if  the  Jewish  people  had  received  their  king,  the 
elders  were  the  rulers,  and  had  distinguished  seats  assigned  to 
them  similar   to  what  John  saw,  when  he  had  a  vision  of  the 
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throne  of  God,  and  around  it  twentj-four  seats,  upon  which  were 
sitting  twenty-four  elders. 

Every  reference  to  elders  in  the  New  Testament  shows  that 
originally  they  ^ere  the  rulers  in  the  house  of  God.  In  the 
apostle's  charge  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus,  he  says;  "Take  heed 
to  yourselves  and  to  the  church  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath 
made  you  overseers,''  In  his  Epistle  to  Timothy,  he  speaks  of 
the  "elders  that  rule  well."  In  the  qualifications  of  an  elder 
is  this  "that  ruleth  well  his  own  house,"  and  the  reason  assigned 
is,  "if  a  man  know  not  how  to  rule  his  own  house,  how  shall  he 
take  care  of  the  church  of  Godf  The  Apostle  Peter  exhorts 
elders  to  act  the  part  of  a  shepherd  to  the  flock  of  God,  'Halcing 
the  oversight,  not  by  constraint,  but  willingly,  neither  as  being 
lords  over  God's  heritage."  Certainly  no  truth  can  be  better 
established  relative  to  the  government  of  the  primitive  Church 
than  that  elders  were  the  rulers,  and  that  they  were  called  also 
bishops,  as  those  who  proclaimed  the  gospel  were  called  both 
preachers  and  ministers  of  the  Word. 

How  many  of  these  rulers  were  assigned  to  each  church  ?  As 
no  definite  number  is  revealed,  we  infer  that  this  matter  must  be 
regulated  by  the  size  of  the  congregation,  and  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  church  qualified  to  discharge  the  functions  of  the 
office,  for  the  good  of  the  church,  and  the  glory  of  God.  To 
guard  against  an  accumulation  of  responsibility  and  authority, 
however,  as  well  as  to  s<3cure  the  benefit  of  united  counsels  and 
influence,  a  plurality  of  these  rulers  is  required  by  the  example 
of  all  the  apostolic  churches.  This  epistle  to  the  church  at 
Philippi  is  addressed  to  the  saints  with  the  bishops  and  deacons. 
In  Acts  xiv.  23,  it  is  recorded  as  a  part  of  the  missionary  labor 
of  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  carrying  out  the  work  assigned  them 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  they  ordained  elders  in  every  church, 
although  these  churches  must  have  been  of  various  sizes,  some 
perhaps  not  too  large  to  meet  in  a  private  house.  From  Miletus 
Paul  sent  for  the  ^'elders  of  Ephesus.''  Titus  was  charged  to 
'^ordain  elders  in  every  city."  The  Apostle  James  says:  "If 
any  man  be  sick,  let  him  send  for  the  elders  of  the  church." 
What  church?     Certainly  the  one  with  which  he  worships.     He 
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is  directeJi  to  send,  not  for  the  elder  of  the  church,  nor  for  the 
elders  of  the  churches,  but  for  the  elders  of  the  church.  The 
command  to  all  the  churches  is  to  "obey  them  that  have  the  rule 
over  you,"  in  which  it  is  expected  that  every  church  will  have 
more  than  one  ruler.  In  view  of  this  accumulated  evidence,  is 
it  not  without  doubt  the  will  of  our  King  that  church-power 
should  not  be  exercised  by  one  man,  but  by  the  joint  counsels 
and  judgments  of  a  plurality  of  wise  and  good  men  ?  It  was 
not  without  a  purpose  that  when  the  Lord  sent  forth  the  apos- 
tles, and  the  seventy  afterwards,  he  sent  two  of  them  together 
with  equal  responsibility  and  authority.  It  is  not  without  sig- 
nificance, that  when  Samaria  had  received  the  Word  of  God, 
the  believers  received  the  miraculous  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
when  Peter  and  John  jointly  had  laid  their  hands  upon  them ; 
that  when  the  seven  deacons  were  to  be  ordained  all  the  apostles 
united  in  imposing  hands ;  that  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  were 
to  be  set  apart  for  a  certain  mission,  three  other  prophets  and 
teachers  concurred  in  the  act  of  imposing  hands;  that  when 
Timothy  was  ordained,  although  the  apostle  in  the  exercise  of 
the  extraordinary  power  committed  to  him  was  competent  to  act 
alone,  yet  for  example's  sake,  he  associated  others  with  him  that 
it  might  be  done  in  the  most  approved  manner  "by  the  laying 
on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery."  The  design  and  effect  of 
all  this  is  to  vest  all  church-power  in  the  hands  of  a  plurality  of 
officers  of  equal  authority. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  the  question,  whether  in  the  primi- 
tive Church  there  was  any  regular  and  permanent  ruling  oflScer 
superior  to  the  elder  ?  If  we  consider  the  nature  of  church  gov- 
ernment, we  shall  see  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  higher 
order  of  rulers  than  bishops  or  elders.  Elders  are  fully  compe- 
tent to  perform  all  the  acts  of  government  required  of  the 
Church,  or  permitted  to  be  exercised  by  it.  The  Church  has  no^ 
legislative  authority,  for  all  the'  laws  and  ordinances  have  been 
enacted  by  its  King,  and  the  Churcli  has  no  right  to  change  the 
statute  book  in  any  particular.  The  executive  functions  in  an 
organisation,  constituted  as  the  Church  is,  neither  requires  nor 
allows  a  magistrate  with  the  sword  to  enforce  its  authority  by 
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corporeal  punishments.  The  principal  duties  of  church  officers, 
then,  are  of  a  judicial  character.  Now  it  will  always  be  more 
satisfactory  to  all  parties,  when  the  judgment  of  more  than  one 
decides  a  matter ;  and  a  decision  by  elders  will  always  have  this 
advantage,  that  it  must  include  the  judgment  and  learning  of 
him,  who,  if  he  did  not  act  as  a  ruler  of  superior  authority, 
would  be  one  of  the  presbyters. 

But  let  us  examine  the  record  and  see  if  there  was  any 
authority  or  rule  in  the  apostolic  Church  designed  to  be  perma- 
nent, that  was  superior  to  that  of  the  bishops  or  elders.  If  the 
church  of  Philippi  had  any  other  officer  except  the  bishops  and 
deacons,  what  was  he  called  ?  By  what  name  was  he  distin- 
guished? Why  did  not  the  apostle  address  him  also  ?  Would 
not  the  courtesy  which  the  apostle  enjoins  as  a  Christian  grace, 
and  of  which  his  life  affords  so  many  examples,  have  induced  him 
to  recognise  this  other  officer,  especially  as  possessing  a  greater 
•official  dignity  ?  Seeing  that  Paul  was  recounting  the  names  of 
the  officers  of  the  church  at  Philippi,  and  addressing  them  as 
such,  is  it  not  evident  that  there  was  no  other  officer  there,  either 
superior  or  inferior  to  the  bishops  and  deacons  ? 

There  are  in  the  epistles  an  enumeration  of  the  qualifications 
and  duties  of  church  officers,  and  only  those  of  bishops  or 
-eiders,  and  deacons,  are  given.  This  is  an  unaccountable  omis- 
sion if  there  were,  or  if  there  ought  to  be  any  officers  in  the 
church  except  these.  Those  churches  which,  since  these  days  of 
primitive  purity  have  elevated  an  order  of  prelates  superior  to 
the  elders,  have  been  compelled,  not  only  to  borrow  one  of  the 
names  of  the  elders,  but  to  read  that  Scripture  at  their  conse- 
cration which  the  Holy  Spirit  dictated  for  the  elders,  and  those 
who  are  called  on  to  choose  and  ordain  them.  Can  any  suppose 
•that  there  was  an  order  of  rulers  that  needed  no  divine  counsel, 
•or  that  when  the  Holy  Spirit  is  .giving  suitable  directions  to 
classes  of  officers,  that  there  was  still  another  that  was  intention- 
ally or  unintentionally  overlooked  ? 

There  are  also  several  commands  addressed  to  the  Christian 
people  to  honor  and  obey  those  who  are  appointed  to  rule  over 
tthem.     But  now  if  elders,  while  they  are  the  rulers  of  some,  are 
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by  divine  authority  subject  to  an  order  superior  to  them,  why  is 
it  that  when  they  are  reminded  of  their  authority  to  rule,  and  of 
their  duty  to  rule  well,  there  is  nowhere  any  command  or  exhor- 
tation addressed  to  them  to  honor  or  obey  an  order  of  rulers 
superior  to  them  by  divine  appointment  ? 

And,  finally,  on  the  supposition  that  there  was  an  order  of 
rulers  in  the  Church  superior  to  the  elders,  there  is  an  incon- 
gruity in  Peter's  charge  to  them  to  rule,  but  not  as  lords  over 
God's  heritage.  They  could  hardly  attain  this  lordly  and  im- 
perious style  of  authority,  if  there  were  rulers  of  superior  juris- 
diction to  whom  they  were  responsible,  who  had  the  power,  and 
who,  out  of  regard  to  their  own  rights,  would  have  the  dispo- 
sition to  curb  this  ambitious  tendency.  This  charge  of  the 
apostle  would  be  most  appropriately  addressed  to  those  rulers 
who  had  the  highest  authority  in  the  Church,  because  they  had 
the  greatest  temptation  and  facility  to  abuse  it.  » 

If  the  authority  of  bishops  or  elders,  considered  as  the  ordi- 
nary  and  permanent  rulers,  was  not  supreme  in  the  apostolic 
Church ;  whose  was  ?  The  Church  of  Rome  answers,  that  St. 
Peter  was  superior  to  all  the  apostles,  and  that  his  supremacy 
has  been  transmitted  to  the  Roman  pontiffs,  his  successors,  and 
the  vicars  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  It  is  not  necessary  at  this  time 
to  examine  this  theory  in  its  various  bearings,  for  the  procla- 
mation of  its  logical  consequences  is  even  now  raising  such  a 
storm,  that  under  its  pressure  the  Vatican  shakes  to  its  foun- 
dations. The  poison  of  such  an  error  would  put  an  end  to  the 
life  of  any  organism  in  which  it  circulates. 

But  as  an  argument  on  the  government  of  the  Church  would 
be  defective  that  overlooked  this  theory  altogether,  let  us 
examine  the  single  point  of  the  primacy  of  Peter,  for  if  this 
cannot  be  established  all  that  rests  upon  it  must  fall.  The  su- 
premacy of  Peter  is  asserted  on  the  ground,  that  our  Lord,  on  a 
certain  occasion,  said  to  him:  "Thou  art  Peter,  and  on  this 
rock  I  will  build  my  Church."  Let  us  admit  the  correctness  of 
the  interpretation  that  makes  Peter  the  rock  to  which  our  Lord 
,refers.  But  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  words  will 
be  different  if  we  regard  them  as  addressed  to  Peter  exclusively, 
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or  as  addressed  to  him  as  the  representative  of  his  fellow- 
apostles,  and  in  conjunction  with  them.  If  we  restrict  it  to  him- 
as  the  the  Church  of  Rome  does,  then  we  must  expect  to  find 
him  alone  in  the  foundation  of  the  visible  Church;  but  if  it  was- 
said  to  him  as  one  of  the  twelve,  to  all  of  whom  it  was  equally 
applicable,  then  we  shall  find  the  other  eleven  equally  in  the- 
foundation  with  Peter.  Now  hear  the  decision  of  this  matter, 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians:  "Ye  are 
built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  propheta,  Jesus 
Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone."  All  the  apostles 
are  equally  in  the  foundation,  without  any  distinction,  and  the 
only  thing  more  conspicuous  than  all  of  them^  together  is  the- 
corner-stone,  which  is  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  book  of  Revelation,, 
where  the  wall  of  the  holy  city,  the  new  Jerusalem,  was  exposed 
to  view,  it  had  twelve  foundations,  and  in  them  the  names  of  the 
twelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb,  without  any  distinction  in  favor  of 
Peter.  Equally  pertinent  is  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians:  "God  hath  set  some  in  the  Church, 
first  apostles,"  without  distinction,  and  not  "first,  Peter,"  as  the 
theory  claims. 

Another  fact  which  the  advocates  of  Peter's  primacy  adduce 
is,  that  the  Lord  gave  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  into  his  hands 
in  these  words  :  "And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth 
shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on 
earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."  The  other  apostles,  equally 
with  Peter,  had  this  authority  conferred  on  them,  as  we  learn 
from  John  xx.  22,  when  addressing  the  twelve,  he  said : 
"  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,  whosesoever  sins  ye  remit  they  are 
remitted  unto  them,  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain  they  are  re- 
tained." Again,  in  Matt,  xviii.  18:  "Whatsoever  ?/e  shall  bind 
on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  j/e  shall  loose 
on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven." 

Indeed,  our  Lord,  so  far  from  encouraging  any  sach  distinc- 
tion among  his  apostles,  took  several  opportunities  to  express  his- 
disapprobation  of  the  ambitious  spirit  that  aspires  to  or  creates- 
such  distinctions,  often  reckless  of  the  manner  in   which  it  is 
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acb'o^liirshed.  On  on'e  Bbca'iioin,  James  and  John,  two  favorite 
apostles,  accompanied  by  their  mother,  came  with  the  request 
that  they  might  occupy  the  highest  positions  in  his  kingdom. 
This  naturally  excited  the  indignation  of  the  ten,  among  whom 
was  Peter,  and  Jesus,  to  remove  all  occasions  for  such  scenes  of 
earthly  passion,  and  disgraceful  intrigues  from  his  Church,  called 
his  apostles  to  him  and  said:  "Ye  know  that  the  princes  of  the 
Gentiles  exercise  dominion  over  them,  and  they  that  are  great 
exercise  authority  upon  them;  hut  it  shall  not  he  so  among  you.'' 

On  another  occasion,  as  we  learn  from  Luke  ix.  46,  there 
arose  a  reasoning  among  them  which  of  them  should  he  greatest. 
If  it  had  been  his  will  that  any  of  them  should  be  elevated  to  a 
position  of  authority  superior  to  the  rest,  these  were  favorable 
opportunities  to  decide  the  case,  and  stop  these  contentions.  He 
did  decide  it  by  rebuking  their  strife,  but  not  by  elevating  any 
one  of  them  to  a  position  superior  to  the  others.        ''•-''•*'  ''^f-'- 

On  still  another  occasion,  near  the  close  of  his  life,  as  we 
learn  from  the  same  evangelist,  chap.  xxii.  24,  there  was  a  strife 
among  them  which  should  be  accounted  greatest,  which  he  again 
rebuked.  Up  to  this  time  none  among  them  had  obtained  the 
coveted  primacy  with  his  consent,  or  in  the  judgment  of  the 
contending  brethren,  and  Peter  among  them. 

In  aftertimes,  Peter  did  not  exercise  any  authority  that  was 
not  exercised  by  the  other  apostles,  for  if  the  gospel  of  the  cir- 
cumcision was  committed  to  him,  the  gospel  of  the  uncircum- 
cision,  a  wider  and  not  less  important  field,  was  committed  to 
Paul,  who,  when  Peter  was  to  be  blamed  withstood  him  to  the 
face.  If  Peter,  James,  and  John,  because  of  their  superior 
mental  and  moral  qualities  seemed  to  be  pillars,  and  might  be 
called  in  this  sense  chief  apostles,  yet  Paul,  who  because  he  per- 
secuted the  Church  was  the  least  apostle,  was  not  a  whit  behind 
them;  and  this  is  important  enough  to  be  repeated:  for  in 
nothing  am  I  behind  the  very  chiefest  apostles,  though  I  be 
nothing."  The  primacy  of  Peter,  much  less  the  doctrine  that 
the  popes  are  his  successors  as  supreme  and  infallible  rulers  of 
the  Church,  has  no  foundation  in  reason  or  Scripture,  but  it  is 
.the  offspring  of  imposture  and  superstition. 
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In  reply  to  the  question,  What  authority  designed  to  be  per- 
petual was  supreme  in  the  apostolic  Church,  if  that  of  the  bishops 
or  elders  "was  not,  the  Anglican  Church  says  the  apostolic 
authority  was  supreme,  and  has  been  transmitted  to  an  order  of 
rulers  who  have  succeeded  them,  not  called  apostles  now,  but 
bishops ;  and  that  the  Christian  ministry  is  limited  to  those  who 
have  been  ordained  by  these  prelates ;  and  that  the  small  but 
respectable  fraction  of  Protestant  Christendom  that  acknowl- 
edges their  jurisdiction,  constitutes  the  whole  Church  of  Christ — 
the  balance  not  being  permitted  to  indulge  any  hope  of  sal- 
vation, except  that  precarious  one  that  may  be  derived  from  the 
uncovenanted  mercies  of  God.  This  theory  ought  by  all  means 
to  be  capable  of  exhibiting  a  clear  demonstration  of  its  truth ; 
for  devoid  of  this,  it  has  nothing  else  to  recommend  it  to  a 
Christian  mind.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  most  intolerant 
claims  usually  have  the  least  reason  to  sustain  them,  and  that 
bigotry  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  scriptural  truth  and  Christian 
feeling. 

We  shall  take  no  advantage  of  the  origin  of  this  theory  as 
Anglican,  which  is  familiar  to  every  student  of  English  history, 
and  especially  that  part  of  it  which  records  the  rupture  between 
Henry  VIII.  and  the  Pope,  but  we  shall  test  it  by  the  funda- 
mental law  of  our  Lord's  kingdom,  and  treat  it  accordingly,  not- 
withstanding its  pretensions  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  doubtful 
legitimacy  of  its  Protestant  birth  on  the  other. 

Of  this  theory  we  admit  the  supreme  authority  of  th«  apostles, 
but  we  deny  that  that  apostolic  authority  has  been  perpetuated, 
and  affirm  that  the  authority  which  was  designed  to  continue  in 
the  church  was  vested  in  the  bishops  or  elders. 

None  will  deny  that  there  were  extraordinary  officers  in  the 
primitive  Church,  There  were  prophets,  workers  of  miracles, 
speakers,  and  interpreters  of  tongues,  and  saperior  to  all  these, 
because  possessing  all  these  extraordinary  gifts,  were  the  apos- 
tles. As  it  is  not  pretended  that  prophets  and  other  extraordi- 
nary teachers  have  had  successors,  it  is  evident  that  the  apostolic 
office  as  such  had  no  successors. 

This  will  appear  if  we  consider  the  essential  elements  of  the- 
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apostleship.  No  man  could  have  been  an  apostle  in  the  primi- 
tive Church,  who  was  not  appointed  directly  hy  the  Lord  Jesui- 
himself.  That  this  was  the  case  withthe  original  twelve  is  plain 
from  the  history  of  the  transaction  in  the  gospels.  When  Judas 
fell  from  his  apostleship  by  his  transgression,  before  the  apostles 
commenced  the  work  assigned  to  them,  and  when  the  Scriptur©^^ 
made  a  special  provision  for  filling  his  place,  in  these  words  i 
"his  bishopric  let  another  take,"  which  was  not  done  when  James- 
was  put  to  death,  the  Apostle  Peter  and  the  rest  of  the  disciples 
refer  the  case  to  the  Lord  in  these  words:  "Show,  0  Lord,  which, 
of  these  two  thou  hast  chosen.*'  The  Apostle  Paul  says  of  him- 
self, "an  apostle,  not  of  man,  nor  by  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ 
and  God  the  Father."  He  was  born  out.of  due  time;  that  is,, 
he  was  not  designated  to  the  apostolic  office  when  the  others 
were,  but  yet  he  received  his  commission  directly  from  the  Lord,, 
and  commenced  his  apostolic  labors  without  conferring  with  flesh 
and  blood,  or  seeing  those  who  were  apostles  before  him. 

Again,  it  was  an  essential  qualification  of  an  apostle  that  he 
could  testify  from  the  evidence  of  his  senses  that  Jesus  Christ 
had  risen  from  the  dead.  The  resurrection  of  our  Lord  was  the 
crowning  proof  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God  ;  "  If  Christ  be  not 
risen  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain."" 
It  was  deemed  necessary  by  our  Lord  that  there  should  be  eye 
witnesses  of  this  great  event,  who  were  willing,  if  necessary,  to 
seal  their  testimony  with  their  blood.  This  was  so  essential  to 
an  apostle  that  no  man  could  be  an  apostle  who  was  not  a  wit- 
ness. On  one  occasion  the  Lord  said  to  them  :  "  Ye  shall  be 
witnesses  unto  me  both  in  Jerusalem  and  in  all  Judea,  and  in 
Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth."  The  apos- 
tles understood  this  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  their  office,  for  say 
they  to  the  Jews :  "  We  are  witnesses  of  all  things  which  he 
did  both  in  the  land  of  the  Jews,  and  in  Jerusalem,  whom  they 
slew  and  hanged  on  a  tree  him  God  raised  up  the  third  day  and 
showed  him  openly,  not  to  all  the  people,  but  unto  witnesses 
chosen  before  of  God,  even  to  us  who  did  eat  and  drink  with  him 
after  he  rose  from  the  dead,  and  he  commanded  us  to  preach  unto 
the  people  and  to  testify."     When  to  fulfil  the    Scripture  it  be^ 
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<;ame  necessary  that  a  successor  should  be  appointed  in  the  place 
of  Judas,  the  choice  was  restricted  to  those  who  were  eye-wit- 
nesses— "  must  one  be  ordained  to  be  a  witness  with  us  of  his 
resurrection."  If  at  the  beginning  there  could  be  ordained  only 
one  successor  to  the  apos-tAes,  and  that  according  to  a  special 
divine  warrant  limiting  this  successor  to  the  place  left  vacant  by 
Judas  Iscariot ;  and  if  this  one  sole  successor  must  be  an  eye- 
witness of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  how  can  there  be  any  succes- 
sors since  that  time  without  a  similar  warrant  or  thisindispensible 
qualification  ?  The  Apostle  Paul,  in  vindicating  his  claim  to 
the  apostleship,  which  might  be  questioned  because  of  the  delay 
of  his  appointment,  asks  :  "Am  I  not  an  apostle  ?  Am  I  not 
free  ?  Have  I  not  seen  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord?"  In  speaking 
of  the  witnesses  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  and  having  mentioned 
all  the  apostles,  he  adds  :  "Last  of  all  he  was  seen  of  me  also,  as 
of  one  born  out  of  due  time."  With  this  in  his  view,  will  any 
man  be  so  rash  as  to  say  that  in  the  Apostolic  Church  a  man 
was  eligible  to  the  apostolic  office  who  was  not  a  witness  of  our 
risen  Lord  ? 

Besides  this,  all  the  apostles  were  so  inspired  as  to  become  the 
organs  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  according  to  the  promise  of  the  Lord 
that  he  would  send  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  should  lead  them  into 
all  truth,  and  should  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance  that 
he  h£^d  said  unto  them.  Their  writings  were  and  are  authoritative 
throughout  the  whole  Christian  Church,  as  the  word  of  God. 
The  reason  assigned  for  commending  the  Thessalonians  is  equally 
applicable  to  Christians  everywhere,  "because  when  ye  received 
the  word  of  God  which  ye  heard  of  us,  ye  received  it  not  as  the 
word  of  men,  but  as  it  is  in  truth  the  word  of  God."  There  was 
no  apostle  that  the  Holy  Ghost  did  not  thus  employ  to  teach 
the  will  of  God  in  matters  pertaining  to  his  kingdom,  and  he  has 
recognised  no  successors  since  their  death  by  communicating  to 
them  original  revelations,  but  an  anathema  is  recorded  on  the 
last  page  of  the  inspired  volume  agaiftst  any  who  shall  subtract 
from  or  add  to  the  writings  of  these  secretaries  of  the  King. 

Another  indispensable  qualification  of  an  apostle  was  the  pos- 
session of  miraculous  gifts  and  powers,  which  were  "the  signs  of 
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an  apostle,"  distinguishing  them  from  "  false  apostles."  Others 
besides  the  apostles  exercised  these  supernatural  powers,  but 
there  was  no  apostle  that  was  not  able  to  exhibit  these  divine 
credentials  which  mankind  had  a  right  to  demand  of  those  who 
claimed  to  be  ambassadors  from  God.  Can  any  pretended  suc- 
cessors exhibit  similar  credentials  ? 

Finally  the  apostolic  authority  was  not  limited  to  one  Church, 
nor  to  one  diocese,  nor  to  one  nation,  but  was  equal  throughout 
the  whole  Church.  Their  jurisdiction  was  not  limited.  The 
care  of  all  the  churches  was  upon  them.  Their  apostolic  epistles 
and  authority  were  not  bounded  by  geographical  lines,  but  their 
field  was  the  world,  and  being  guided  by  the  Spirit  their  action 
was  harmonious.  Any  successors  ought  to  have  similar  jurisdic- 
tion. The  truth  is  the  apostles  were  extraordinary  oflScers, 
selected  by  the  Lord  himself,  for  purposes  of  an  extraordinary 
character.  They  were  limited  in  number  although  ordained  with 
a  view  to  the  necessities  of  the  whole  world,  so  far  as  their  pecu- 
liar oflSce  Was  concerned.  They  were  endowed  with  supernatural 
qualifications,  having  equal  jurisdiction  everywhere.  As  apos-- 
ties  they  have  no  successors,  but,  as  the  original  distributors  of 
the  alma  of  the  Church,  they  have  been  succeeded  by  the  deacons, 
and,  as  rulers,  they  have  been  succeeded  by  the  bishops  or  elders, 
and  as  preachers  they  have  been  succeeded  by  those  faithful 
men  who,  set  apart  by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  Pres- 
bytery, have  echoed  the  same  truths  that  were  first  sounded 
through  the  world  by  apostolic  voices. 

But  although  the  apostolic  office  in  its  entirety  cannot  be 
transmitted,  may  we  not  distinguish  between  what  was  ordinary, 
and  what  was  extraordinary  in  their  office  and  authority? 
Surely  we  can.  All  kinds  of  authority  that  were  necessary  to 
organise  the  Church  according  to  our  Lord's  wishes  were  vested 
in  the  apostles.  They  at  first  exercised  all  the  various  functions 
that  were  subsequently  distributed  to  diflferent  classes  of  officers. 
They  at  first  distributed  tJe  alms  of  the  Church,  but  when 
through  the  increase  of  the  Church  this  became  burdensome,  and 
interfered  with  duties  that  they  deemed  more  necessary  for  them 
to  perform,  for  example's  sake,  they  ordered  an  election  of  dea- 
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cons  by  the  people,  and  ordained  them,  and  the  deacons  then 
became  their  successors  in  this  part  of  their  oflfice  and  as  a  general 
thing  the  apostles  ceased  to  serve  tables.  ,.    >  ;..,  .^  ^      j. 

The  apostles  were  also  elders  or  rulers  in  the  Church.  They 
<;all  themselves  such.  When  they  organised  churches,  in  all 
of  them  they  ordained  a  plurality  of  elders,  who  thus  became 
their  successors  as  the  rulers  of  the  church,  some  of  whom 
labored  in  the  word  and  doctrine.  Now,  this  exhausted  all  the 
ordinary  authority  of  the  apostles,  and  hence  all  the  churches, 
like  that  of  Philippi,  had  only  these  two  classes  of  officers — the 
bishops  or  elders  and  the  deacons,  both  of  whom,  in  their 
respective  spheres,  are  the  successors  to  the  apostles. 

If  there  was  any  other  function,  not  extraordinary,  what  was 
it  ?  If  there  was  any  other  officer,  what  was  his  name  ?  There 
were  numerous  opportunities  in  the  hiotory  of  those  early  days 
for  him  to  appear  and  his  name  to  be  called.  The  apostles  call 
themselves  elders.  Why  they  should  do  so  in  preference  to 
calling  themselves  by  the  name  of  a  higher  class  of  rulers  that 
are  supposed  to  exist  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained,  except  i 
because  there  was  no  such  ruler.  The  Council  of  Jerusalem, 
which  met  to  consider  and  determine  the  most  important  matters 
to  the  Church  at  large,  was  composed  of  apostles  and  elders. 
Can  any  man  assign  a  reason  for  the  exclusion  of  an  order 
of  rulers  superior  to  elders  from  that  important  council  ?  Does 
any  man  say  it  was  because  they  had  not  yet  been  ordained  ? 
Adopt  that  as  the  true  reason.  They  had  not  yet  been  created, 
and  more,  they  never  were  created  by  apostles.  Apostolic  hands 
never  rested  on  the  heads  of  but  two  kinds  of  officers — the 
bishops  and  deacons.  The  Apostle  Peter  says :  "The  elders 
that  are  among  you  I  exhort,  who  am  also  an  elder,  and  a  wit- 
ness of  the  sufferings  of  Christ" — the  elder  representing  the 
ordinary  and  perpetual  ruler  in  the  Church,  and  the  witness  rep- 
resenting the  extraordinary  and  temporary  authority  of  the 
apostleship. 

In  order  to  find  the  wished-for  class  of  rulers  now  represented 
by  prelates,  this  method  of  reasoning  is  resorted  to :  When  the 
apostles  had  organised  the  churches  with  their  bishops  and  dea- 
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cons,  the  apostles  still  continued  with  an  authority  superior  to 
that  which  they  had  conferred  on  these  bishops  and  deacons,  and 
this  authority  which  was  retained  by  them  is  now  represented  by 
that  exercised  by  the  prelates.  This  is  a  sophism,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  the  fact  that  not  only  prelates,  but  so  many  other 
ranks  of  rulers,  may  be  introduced  through  this  wide  door,  as 
will  be  no  less  destructive  to  prelacy  than  to  presbytery.  Let 
us  suppose  Ithat  the  apostles  ordained  an  order  of  rulers  now 
represented  by  prelates,  did  not  the  apostolic  authority  still  re- 
main with  the  apostles  superior  to  that  which  it  is  supposed  they 
had  conferred  on  the  prelates  ?  And  so  in  like  manner  with 
reference  to  any  rank  of  rulers  that  may  be  supposed.  All  may 
obtain  a  warrant  by  this  convenient  logic.  The  argument  proves 
too  much,  and  will  overturn  every  form  of  church  government. 
There  must  be  a  stopping  place.  Where  is  it  ?  Where  the 
Scripture  history  determines  it  to  be.  The  apostles  were  extra- 
ordinary officers  endowed  with  all  church  power  to  organise  the 
Church  as  the  Lord  wished  it  to  remain,  and  after  these  apostles 
had  distributed  the  power  vested  in  them  to  the  deacons  and 
bishops,  the  distribution  of  power  ceased,  and  that  which  re- 
mained with  the  apostles  was  that  extraordinary  power  which 
they  could  not  confer.  '  ■       -    '.f?*»  ^ 

The  deacons  being  the  successors  of  the  apostles  for  distri- 
buting the  alms  of  the  Church,  the  apostles  rarely  exercised  the 
functions  of  this  office  within  the  limits  of  organised  churches. 
In  like  manner  the  bishops  or  elders  being  the  regular  successors 
in  all  that  pertains  to  the  government  of  the  churches,  the  apos- 
tles very  seldom  interposed  their  authority  within  these  churches, 
or  over  the  consciences  and  private  judgment  of  their  fellow- 
rulers.  They  would  not  determine  the  question  respecting  the 
observance  of  the  Levitical  law  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
elders  who  had  been  ordained  to  rule.  Paul  would  not  exercise 
his  authority  over  Mark  when  he  would  depart  from  him,  nor 
over  Barnabas  when  he  insisted  on  taking  Mark  contrary  to 
Paul's  wishes.  He  would  not  expel  from  the  church  of  Corinth 
the  incestuous  person,  but  having  given  his  inspired  counsel  sub- 
mitted the  case  to  the  regular  authorities  of  the  church.     In 
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like  manner,  John  does  not  send  his  sentence  to  be  executed  by 
the  seven  churches,  but  commends  or  censures  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  accordingly  as  they  had  ruled  well  or  badly.  The 
Apostle  Paul  says,  as  touching  our  brother  Apollos,  "  I  greatly 
desired  him  to  come  unto  you,  but  his  will  was  not  at  all  to  come 
at  this  time,  but  he  will  come  when  he  shall  have  convenient 
time.  This  deference  to  the  constituted  authorities  in  the 
churches,  and  to  their  fellow-presbyters  by  the  apostles,  is  signi- 
ficant of  the  fact,  that  churches  with  their  elders  and  deacons 
were  competent  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and  that  no  indi- 
vidual authority  ought  to  control  the  action  of  presbyters. 

Although  the  name  of  no  order  of  rulers  in  the  apostolic 
Church,  except  bishops  or  elders,  can  he  foundy  and  this  fact  is 
fatal  to  the  theory  which  supposes  such  an  order  to  exist,  yet  it 
has  been  imagined  that  Timothy  at  Ephesus  and  Titus  in  Crete 
are  examples  of  this  imaginary  order  of  rulers  without  a  name. 
But  there  was  no  ruling  authority  conferred  on  or  exercised 
by  these  young  men  that  elders  are  not  competent  to  perform. 
How  strange  that  .where  there  is  a  known  order  of  rulers,  all 
acts  of  authority  should  not  be  referred  to  that  class,  without 
rather  seeking  to  create  a  new  class  of  rulers  to  the  injury  of 
the  Church.  Let  us  rather  learn  from  the  history  of  Timothy 
and  Titus  what  acts  a  presbyter  or  bishop  is  competent  to  perform, 
not  usually  by  himself,  but  in  conjunction  with  his  fellow- 
presbyters. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  were  elders  in  Ephesus 
ruling  over  the  church  by  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
before  Timothy  went  there,  and  the  apostle  by  no  means  teaches 
this  young  man  to  disregard  the  government  established  there  by 
such  high  authority.  The  whole  difficulty  originates  in  over- 
looking the  fact  that  this  is  a  personal  epistle,  and  that  in  such 
epistles  an  individual  is  addressed  in  the  singular  number, 
although  others  may  be  associated  with  him.  For  example:  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  consists  of  three  judges  all  equal  in 
authority,  although  one  presides.  Let  us  suppose  a  man  to  be 
elevated  to  that  bench  whose  father  was  still  alive — a  man  of 
wisdom  and  experience,  and  who  is  anxious  that  his  son  should 
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adorn  the  elevated  position.  He  writes  tim  a  letter  on  tte 
authority,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  his  office,  and  exhorting 
him  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties.  Now  the  style  of 
address  to  him  personally,  and  in  the  singular  number,  just  as 
much  proves  that  he  is  the  only  judge  on  that  bench,  as  the 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  Paul's  beloved  son,  proves  that  he  was  the 
only  ruler  of  the  church  in  Ephesus,  when  we  know  from  another 
source  that  several  other  bishops  had  been  constituted  jointly 
rulers  of  that  church.  When  the  apostle  says  to  Timothy,  "lay 
hands  suddenly  on  no  man,"  this  no  more  proves  that  he  alone 
imposed  hands  in  ordaining  ministers,  than  when  he  says  "preach 
the  Word  "  implies  that  no  one  else  in  Ephesus  proclaimed  the 
gospel  or  ought  to  do  so.  '       /•- . :-    »:-  ^  .:. .. 

There  is  nothing  so  strange  in  the  presence  of  Timothy  at 
Ephesus,  or  Titus  in  Crete,  as  to  require  the  theory  that  they 
were  the  prelates  of  those  respective  dioceses  in  order  to  explain 
it.  The  Scriptures  afford  a  simpler  explanation.  The  apostles 
were  accustomed  to  associate  with  them  other  ministers  who  thus 
not  only  assisted  the  apostles,  but  also  became  better  instructed 
in  the  doctrines  and  ways  of  the  apostles.  We  learn  that  Bar- 
nabas, Mark,  Silas,  Sopater,  Aristarchus,  Secundus,  Gains, 
Timothy,  Tychicus,  Trophimus,  and  others,  were  at  different 
times  Paul's  companions.  Then,  as  books  were  rare  and  could 
not  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  recently  converted  communities, 
these  experienced  ministers  were  sent  to  important  points  which 
tjie  apostle  was  unable  to  visit  at  that  time.  Timothy  was  not 
the  only  one  that  was  sent  to  Ephesus,  nor  was  Ephesus  the  only 
city  to  which  Timothy  was  sent.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians  vi.  21,  the  apostle  says:  "But  that  ye  also  may  know  my 
affairs  and  how  I  do,  Tychicus,  a  beloved  brother  and  faithful 
minister  in  the  Lord,  shall  make  known  to  you  all  things, 
whom  I  have  sent  to  you  for  the  same  purpose  that  you  might 
know  our  affairs,  and  that  he  might  comfort  your  hearts."  In 
Philippians  ii.  19-25,  he  writes  :  "But  I  trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
to  send  Timotheus  shortly  unto  you,  that  I  ^ilso  may  be  of  good 
comfort  when  1  know  your  state ;  .  .  .  but  you  know  the  proof 
of  him  that  as  a  son  with  the  father  he  hath  served  me  in  the 
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gospel."  In  1  Thess.  iii.  2;  *'And  sent  Timotheus,  our  brother 
and  minister  of  God,  and  our  fellow-laborer  in  the  gospel,  to 
establish  you,  and  comfort  you  concerning  your  faith."  In  1 
Cor.  iv.  17:  *'For  this  cause  have  I  sent  unto  you  Timotheus, 
"who  is  my  beloved  son,  and  faithful  in  the  Lord,  whci  shall  bring 
you  into  remembrance  of  my  ways  which  be  in  Christ."  Does 
Timothy's  mission  to  Philippi,  to  Thessalonica,  to  Corinth,  prove 
that  he  was  the  prelate  of  those  dioceses  ?  No  more  does  his 
temporary  sojourn  at  Ephesus  prove  that  he  was  the  ecclesias- 
tical ruler  of  that  city.  We  say  temporary  residence,  for  the 
apostle  writes  to  him  :  "Do  thy  diligence  to  come  shortly  unto, 
me,"  and  repeats  it:  "Do  thy  diligence  to  come  before  winter." 
And  to  Titus  he  writes:  "When  I  shall  send  Artemas  unto  thee, 
or  Tychicus,  be  diligent  to  come  unto  me  to  Nicopolis,  for  I  have 
determined  there  to  winter."  With  these  facts,  and  others 
recorded  in  the  epistles  of  the  same  purport,  is  there  any  neces- 
sity or  reason  to  suppose  that  Timothy  was  the  prelate  of 
Ephesus,  and  Titus  of  Crete,  in  order  to  account  for  their 
presence  in  those  places  ? 

As  the  bishops  or  elders  were  the  rulers  of  the  Church  under 
the  apostolic  constitution,  a  question  arises.  Whether  there  was 
any  other  function  inseparably  connected  with  their  office  besides 
that  of  ruling  ?  The  reason  for  this  inquiry,  is,  that  some  con- 
tend that  all  bishops  or  elders  were  regularly  ordained  ministers 
of  the  gospel.  We  affirm  that  all  ministers  of  the  Word  were 
elders,  but  that  all  elders  were  not  ministers  of  the  Wor(J. 
Hence  there  were  two  kinds  of  elders,  all  being  rulers,  and  some 
of  them  being  also  preachers. 

That  the  functions  of  ruling  and  preaching  were  not  so  in- 
separable as  that  every  ruler  was  of  necessity  a  preacher,  will 
appear  from  the  following  considerations.  In  the  synagogue  all 
the  rulers  were  not  ministers  of  the  Word,  but  only  those  who 
were,  are  called  chief  rulers; — not  because  they  exercised  a 
higher  degree  of  authority,  but  because  of  the  double  functions 
which  they  exercised. 

As  it  was  usual  in  the  apostolic  churches  to  have  a  plurality 
of  elders,  it  would  have  the  effect  to  delay  the  organisation  of 
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churches,  or  else  devolve  the  diity  of  preaching  on  incompetent 
men,  if  all  elders  must  of  necessity  be  ministers  of  the  Word. 

The  argument  of  the  apostle  in  Rom.  xii.  6-8,  shows  that  the 
foundation  for  the  various  oflSces  in  the  Church,  is  the  bestow- 
ment  of  a  diversity  of  gifts  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Now,  as  the 
gifts  of  ruling  and  preaching  are  not  identical  or  inseparable,  so 
neither  do  the  oflScers  who  exercise  them  always  exercise  both  or 
neither.  He  says:  *' Having  gifts  differing  according  to  the 
grace  that  is  given  us,  whether  prophecy  let  us  prophesy  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  of  faith,  or  ministry  let  us  wait  on  our 
ministering,  or  he  that  teacheth  on  teaching,  or  he  that  exhort- 
eth  on  exhortation,  he  that  giveth  let  him  do  it  with  simplicity, 
he  that  ruleth  with  diligence,  he  that  sheweth  mercy  with  cheer- 
fulness." The  employment  of  talents  is  expected  only  from 
those  to  whom  the  talents  are  given.  The  Lord  requires  accord- 
ing to  what  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to  that  he  hath  not. 
If  the  Lord  does  not  always  give  the  capacity  to  rule  and  preach 
unitedly,  the  Church  would  suffer  injury  that  required  all  elders 
to  do  both.  According  to  this  argument  of  the  apostle,  as  a 
man  may  have  the  gift  to  exhort  who  may  not  have  the  gift  to 
prophesy  or  teach,  so  also  a  man  may  have  the  gift  qualifying 
him  to  rule  who  is  not  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  a 
prophet,  or  a  minister  or  teacher.  If  the  Lord  calls  a  man  into 
the  Church  at  a  time  of  life  when  it  is  too  late  for  him  to  change 
his  profession,  or  who  on  many  other  accounts  is  not  able  to 
preach  the  gospel,  but  is  well  qualified  to  serve  the  Church  as  a 
ruler,  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  apostolic  principle  here  developed 
that  he  may  do  so. 

In  1  Cor.  xii.  20,  there  is  an  enumeration  of  the  extraordinary 
and  ordinary  officers  in  the  apostolic  Churfch,  "first  apostles,  sec- 
ondarily prophets,  thirdly  teachers,  after  that  miracles,  then 
gifts  of  healing,  helps,  governments,  diversities  of  tongues." 
The  propriety  of  mentioning  these  separately,  is,  that  there  were 
examples  of  persons  who  officiated  in  one  capacity  alone.  Al- 
though sometimes  two  or  several  of  these  offices  were  united  in 
the  same  person,  as  an  apostle  was  also  a  prophet  and  ruler,  yet 
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there  were  rulers  who  were  neither  apostles,  prophets,  teachers, 
or  workers  of  any  kind  of  miracles. 

Again,  in  Eph.  iv.  11,  where  the  different  kinds  of  preachers 
are  enumerated  as  apostles,  evangelists,  pastors,  and  teachers, 
bishops  or  elders,  and  deacons  are  not  included.  Why  ?  The 
simplest  answer  is  doubtless  the  correct  one,  that  they  were  not 
as  such  ministers  of  the  Word. 

And,  finally,  in  1  Tim.  v.  17,  it  is  written  :  "Let  the  elders 
tiiat  rule  well  be  counted  worthy  of  double  honor,  especially 
they  who  labor  in  the  word  and  doctrine."  The  natural  inter- 
pretation of  this  text  is,  that  there  were  two  kinds  'of  elders, 
some  that  only  ruled,  and  others  that  both  ruled  and  preached. 
Another  interpretation,  however,  is  given,  in  which  the  distinc- 
tion is  not  between  those  who  ruled,  and  those  who  both  ruled 
and  preached,  but  between  those  who  both  ruled  and  preached, 
and  those  who  preached  laboriously.  But  this  requires  a  very 
important  modification  of  the  passage,  thus,  the  elders  that  rule 
and  preach  well  count  worthy  of  double  honor,  especially  those 
who  labor  in  the  word  and  doctrine.  There  are  serious  difiicul- 
ties  in  the  way  of  this  interpretation. 

If  it  was  the  duty  of  every  elder  to  preach  as  well  as  rule, 
and  if  preaching  was  the  more  important  function,  we  can  hardly 
believe  that  the  apostle  would  commend  as  worthy  of  special 
honor  those  who  performed  the  least  important  of  their  duties 
well  and  neglected  the  most  important.  This  is  not  according  to 
the  analogy  of  Scripture.  But  if  it  was  the  duty  of  one  class 
of  elders  to  rule  only,  he  that  did  this  well  could  be  commended, 
and  if  it  was  the  duty  of  another  class  to  preach  as  well  as  rule 
they  would  bo  worthy,  being  faithful  in  both,  of  higher  honor 
for  their  works'  sake.  • 

The  interpretation  contended  for  destroys  the  distinction  alto- 
gether, if  we  suppose  the  commendation  to  apply  to  those  who 
were  faithful  in  their  official  duties,  for  it  is  difficult  to  see  any 
difference  worthy  of  special  commendation  between  the  elder 
that  rules  and  preaches  well,  and  the  elder  that  rules  and 
preaches  laboriously. 
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The  word  labor  in  such  connections  indicates  the  direction 
rather  than  the  comparative  degree  of  effort.  If  I  say  of  one 
man  he  labors  in  the  farm,  and  of  another  he  labors  in  the  count- 
ing-house, and  of  another  he  labors  in  the  study,  although  a 
commendable  diligence  is  implied,  yet  the  direction  of  the  efforts 
put  forth  is  what  is  uppermost  in  the  speaker's  mind  and  ex- 
pressed by  the  language.  The  most  natural  interpretation  and 
the  one  most  in  harmony  with  the  analogy  of  Scripture,  is  that 
which  understands  the  elders  of  the  Christian  Church,  like  those 
of  the  synagogue,  to  be  divided  into  two  classes,  and  commends 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  rule  if  they  rule  well,  and  more  em- 
phatically commends  those  whose  duty  it  is  both  to  rule  and 
preach,  provided  they  not  only  rule  well,  but  are  diligent  in  pub- 
lishing, explaining,  defending,  and  enforcing  the  truths  of  the 
gospel — the  one  class  as  I'aithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
as  rulers,  and  the  other  class  as  faithful  in  their  double  duties  of 
ruling  and  preaching. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  nature  of  the  bishops  or  elders, 
that  our  time  will  permit  us  to  say  but  a  word  respecting  the  last 
mentioned  element  in  the  primitive  Church  intended  to  be  per- 
manent. The  reason  for  the  appointment  of  the  deacons  is  so 
fully  set  forth  in  the  Scripture  history,  and  the  qualifications  for 
the  office  in  the  Epistle  to  Timothy,  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  much  argument  on  this  branch  of  the  subject.  These 
officers  were  appointed  to  hold  and  disburse  the  alms  of  the 
Church.  It  is  a  sign  of  a  healthful  apostolic  condition  when  the 
deaconship  is  not  a  sinecure.  The  duties  of  a  faithful  and 
earnest  diaconate,  if  imposed  on  the  ministry  would,  as  originally, 
be  a  burden  that  would  interfere  with  their  duties  of  prayer  and 
preaching.  It  is  a  cheering  sign,  when  the  deaconship  is  like  a 
living  fountain,  constantly  replenished  by  those  silent  and  invisi- 
ble processes  which  enables  it  to  send  forth  sparkling  and  re- 
freshing streams;  for,  as  in  nature,  the  streams  that  flow  forth 
and  bless  are  invisibly  evaporated,  condensed,  and  returned  to 
the  fountain,  so  there  is  a  similar  beautiful  circle  meeting  in  the 
deaconship  according  to  the  promise :  "  Give,  and  it  shall  be 
given  you;"  "he  that  watereth  others  shall  be  watered  himself." 
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It  is  not  strange  that  some  of  those  who  had  been  elected 
deacons  Should  at  a  subsequent  period  of  their  history  be  found 
in  the  ranks  of  evangelists  and  pastors, — "for  they  that  have 
used  the  oflSce  of  a  deacon  well,  purchase  to  themselves  a  good 
degree,  and  great  boldness  in  the  faith,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus."" 
The  general  import  of  this  language  is,  that  fidelity  in  the  dea- 
conship  merits  a  higher  position  in  the  Church,  for  there  is  room 
for  the  promotion  of  a  deacon,  but  there  is  none  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  elder  who  already  occupies  the  highest  position  of 
authority  in  the  Church. 

Having  seen  that  the  full  and  perfect  organisation  of  the 
apostolic  churches  consisted  of  saints,  bishops,  and  deacons,  it  is 
important  to  inquire  whether  there  was  any  bond  of  union 
among  the  separate  churches,  or  were  they  independent  of  each 
other,  and  subject  to  no  control  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
own  organisation  ?  Were  they  like  detached  limbs  and  organs, 
or  were  they  like  limbs  and  organs  united  together  as  well  as  to 
their  Head,  forming  a  body  symmetrical,  compact,  and  strong  ? 
-As  we  have  observed  that  the  principal  function  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  is  to  interpret  and  apply  the  law  of  Christ,  which  is  a 
judicial  function,  it  is  just  as  necessary  for  the  purity  and  wel- 
fare of  the  Church  that  individual  churches  should  be  respon- 
sible to  some  tribunal,  as  that  individual  Christians  should  be 
responsible  to  the  rulers  of  their  own  congregation.  The  ex- 
perience of  mankind  has  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  courts  of 
superior  jurisdiction,  of  review  and  control,  to  which  parties  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  decisions  of  inferior  judicatories  can 
appeal.  The  Church  under  the  former  dispensation  had  such  a 
system,  beginning  with  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue,  and  rising 
up  to  the  august  court  of  the  Sanhedrim.  Early  in  the  history 
of  the  Church,  under  the  present  dispensation,  it  is  made  evidentr 
that  this  wise  system  is  to  be  by  divine  authority  continued^ 
The  question  arose  in  reference  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Levitical  law  under  the  new  dispensation.  The  apostles  were 
competent  to  determine  this  question,  but  in  order  to  give  their 
sanction  to  a  system  which  was  to  be  so  full  of  benefit  to  the 
Church  when  they  should  be  taken   away,   they  referred  the 
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question  to  a  body  of  delegates  to  meet  at  Jerusalem  with  them. 
The  decrees  of  that  synod  or  council  were  sent  down  to  the 
churches  and  were  binding  on  all  of  \^\em^s^t!>i*  **? 

Under  the  best  form  of  government  administered  by  fallible 
men,  mistakes  will  occur — the  result  not  of  defect  in  the  form 
of  government,  but  the  imperfect  character  of  those  who  admin- 
ister it.  The  evils  will  be  greater  to  the  Church  when  a  worse 
form  administered  by  the  same  fallible  men  is  adopted.   4'  -^'-'^" 

The  government  of  the  primitive  Church  was  not  in  the  hands 
of  the  congregations.  They  had  the.  right  to  elect  their  rulers, 
but  they  were  required  by  the  apostolic  constitution  to  elect 
them,  and  not  exercise  the  functions  of  those  officers  themselves. 
The  constitution  of  the  Church  being  divine  the  congregation 
could  not  change  it,  but  were  bound  to  act  according  to  it. 
There  is  a  difference  between  the  exercise  of  authority  by  the 
congregation,  and  by  those  oflficers  to  whom  it  appertains.  There 
is  hardly  an  epistle  in  which  this  distinction  between  the  rulers 
and  the  congregation  does  not  appear,  and  these  rulers  were  the 
elders  and  never  the  deacons.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans, 
the  exhortation  to  rulers  to  rule  with  diligence  was  not  address- 
ed to  the  congregation,  but  to  those  in  the  congregation,  who,  by 
the  authority  of  the  Lord,  were  appointed  to  exercise  all  the 
authority  that  was  permitted  to  ecclesiastical  rulers.  In  1  Cor. 
xii.  28,  it  is  said  that  God  hath  set  governments  in  the  Church, 
for  while  they  are  elected  by  the  congregation,  yet  it  is  bound 
by  the  divine  constitution  to  elect  them — to  refrain  from  exer- 
cising their  functions.  God  sets  them,  because  he  provides  for 
their  election  in  the  constitution  which  he  has  framed,  and  they 
are  set  by  the  congregation,  because  by  the  same  constitution 
they  have  the  right  and  are  under  obligation  to  choose  themr 
Now  this  language  is  found  in  the  epistle  in  which  the  apostle- 
charges  the  Church  to  cast  out  the  incestuous  person. 

In  1  Thess.  v.  12,  it  is  written  with  earnestness :  "  And  we- 
beseech  you  brethren  to  know  them  who  labor  among  you  and 
are  over  you  in  the  Lord.''  Those  who  are  described  as  6ver 
them  in  the  Lord  are  church  officers,  as  distinguished  from  civil 
rulers.     And  these   church  officers   are  such   by   the  Lord's 
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authority.  And  the  duty  required  of  the  Christian  people  of 
knowing  them,  is  to  render  to  them  the  honor  which  officers  de- 
riving their  authority  from  such  a  source  are  entitled  to.  In 
Heb.  xiii.  7:  "Remember  them  which  have  the  rule  over  you, 
who  have  spoken  unto  you  the  Word  of  God."  The  honor  due 
to  those  elders  that  labor  in  the  word  and  doctrine  is  here  par- 
ticularly referred  to,  but  in  verse  17th  the  apostle  says:  "Obey 
them  that  have  the  rule  over  you,  and  submit  yourselves,"  which 
includes  the  ruling  elder  as  well.  To  give  the  weight  of  his 
apostolic  character  to  this. constitution  of  the  Church,  and  to  set 
an  example  of  respect  to  all  those  who  hold  office  under  it,  he 
writes  in  the  24th  verse :  "  Salute  all  them  that  have  the  rule 
over  you."  Congregationalism,  which  has  no  rulers  distinct 
from  the  congregation,  cannot  perform  the  Christian  duty  re- 
quired by  these  repeated  commands,  and  consequently  loses  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  such  officers,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  virtues  here  enjoined.  It  cannot  preserve  uniformity  of 
doctrine,  for  it  is  not  bound  by  the  decrees  of  the  apostles  and 
elders  assembled  together.  It  is  easy  for  an  irresponsible  minis- 
ter to  teach,  and  for  an  irresponsible  Church  to  hold  what  doc- 
trines they  please,  and  hence  every  shade  of  religious  belief  may 
be  found  under  this  convenient  form.  Every  religious  teacher, 
whose  erratic  mind  disdains  control,  will  be  apt  to  take  refuge 
where  he  is  restrained  by  no  creed  and  responsible  to  no  tribunal. 
This  unregulated  freedom  is  destructive  to  all  that  class  of 
'Christian  virtues  that  manifest  proper  subjection  to  authority. 
It  engenders  a  spirit  of  insubordination  which  too  often  over- 
leaps the  limits  of  reverence.  Being  a  departure  from  the  wise 
■constitution  that  God  ordained,  it  is  not  strange  that  experience 
should  discover  glaring  defects  in  its  practical  working.  This 
may  not  be  very  evident  so  long  as  churches  are  snjall,  but  wheA 
they  become  large  the  advantages  of  the  representative  system 
of  the  apostolic  Church  commend  themselves  to  the  approval  of 
thoughtful  and  practical  men.  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  found  the 
•congregational  system  unwieldly  in  his  large  Church,  and  has 
wisely  and  piously  restored  the  constitution  of  the  church  at 
Philippi,  with  its  bishops  or  elders,  and  deacons. 
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The  organisation  and  government  of  the  Church  is  a  means  to 
an  end,  or  rather  a  variety  of  ends  that  cannot  be  so  successfully 
accomplished  without  an  organisation  as  with  one,  and  cannot  be- 
so  well  accomplished  by  any  other  form  of  organisation  as  that 
which  the  apostles  were  required  to  adopt  in  founding  the  Church 
under  the  present  dispensation.  All  these  ends  may  be  summed 
up  in  that  of  preserving  and  propagating  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.  This  is  expressed  by  the  apostle  in  his  Epistle  to  Timo- 
thy, when  he  speaks  of  his  design  in  writing  to  him,  that  Timo- 
thy may  know  how  to  behave  himself  in  the  house  of  God,  which 
is  the  Church  of  the  living  God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the- 
truth.  There  is  an  adaptation  between  the  government  of  the- 
Church,  and  its  mode  of  worship,  and  system  of  doctrine.  Pre- 
lacy has  ever  manifested  a  tendency  towards  a  ritual  more  in 
accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  former  dispensation  than  of 
this.  Days,  vestments,  and  conventional  rules  not  provided  for 
in  the  charter  are  insisted  on  with  intolerant  zeal.  Multitudes 
of  conscientious  and  faithful  ministers  were  at  one  period  de- 
prived, for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  demanded  liberty 
where  Christ  was  silent.  Meanwhile  prelates  who  impugn  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  retained.  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult for  the  great  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  and 
its  kindred  doctrines  of  grace,  to  maintain  their  prominent 
position  in  the  midst  of  so  many  forms  with  so  much  value 
attached  to  them,  as  is  expressed  in  the  *'act  of  uniformity." 
This  Levitical  spirit  gives  a  coloring  to  the  whole  system.  The^ 
preaching  of  Him  who  was  "without  form  and  comeliness"  in  the- 
eye  of  the  world  is  subordinated  to  the  ritual — the  preacher  is 
transformed  into  a  priest — the  commemorative  sacrament  of  the- 
Lord's  Supper  is  converted  into  a  sacrifice — the  table  on  which 
the  sacred  symbols  rest,  into  an  altar,  around  which  the  people- 
kneel  as  if  the  sacred  elements  had  been  changed  into  tbe  very 
body  and  the  blood  of  the  ascended  Lord. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  of  Congregationalism  is  to 
affect  too  much  independence  of  all  authority  human  or  divine, 
and  make  reason  alone  the  arbiter,  and  not  the  interpreter,  of 
the  inspired  Word.     Hence  there  is  very  little  uniformity  in  re- 
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spect  to  even  those  things  that   are  revealed  for  us  and  our 


- — »•■  1  ■■-»-*^ 


children.,  :'..;:•>..>■.  t.*  ;..,.•,.,;,.  ^ ...;....- *^.'...-.-.^ - 

Between  these  two  extremes  the  Presbyterian  form  of  govern- 
ment, when  untrammelled  by  civil  interference,  has  been  charac- 
terised by  a  simple  and  decorous,  yet  free  performance  of  the 
diflferent  parts  of  worship  instituted  by  the  Lord,  and  by  a  zeal 
for  those  doctrines  that  are  revealed  in  the  Word  of  God.  The 
Christian  life  is  regarded  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  truth,  and 
nourished  by  it  under  the  efficient  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

As  we  have  maintained  that  the  essential  principles  of  Pres- 
byterian church  government  are  those  upon  which  the  Church  was 
organised  by  the  apostles,  does  it  follow  that  there  is  no  salvation 
in  any  other  organisation,  or  that  those  outside  of  her  pale  must 
•trust  in  uncovenanted  mercies  ?  By  no  means.  The  Church  as  it 
appears  to  the  eye  of  man  does  not  correspond  with  the  Church 
iis  it  appears  to  the  eye  of  God.  As  under  the  former  dispen- 
sation he  was  not  a  Jew  which  was  one  outwardly,  neither  was 
that  circumcision  which  was  outward  in  the  flesh ;  so  now  he  is  a 
Jew  which  is  one  inwardly,  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart 
in  the  spirit  and  not  in  the  letter,  whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but 
of  God.  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his,  and  the  exact 
line  of  demarcation  shall  not  be  drawn,  and  the  separation  take 
place  until  the  angels  shall  be  charged  to  sever  the  righteous 
from  among  the  just.  Repentance  toward  God,  and  faith 
toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  external  church  relations, 
however  important,  bring  a  man  within  the  scope  of  the  cove- 
nant which  promises  eternal  life. 

Does  it  follow  that  the  Presbyterian  Church,  because  so  nearly 
conformed  to  the  apostolic  Church,  is  the  only  visible  Church 
whose  ecclesiastical  acts  are  valid,  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
Christian  world  are  outside  of  the  visible  Church?  By  no 
means.  As  we  are  not  prepared  to  determine  exactly  what 
degree  of  personal  imperfection  is  inconsistent  with  a  state  of 
^race,  so  we  are  not  prepared  to  determine  infallibly  what  pre- 
cise degree  of  corruption  in  the  concrete  excludes  an  organi- 
sation from  the  pale  of  the  visible  Church,  and  makes  it  a  syna- 
jgogue  of  Satan.     While  it  is  our  duty  to  defend  the  faith  once 
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delivered  to  the  saints,  and  the  simple  worship  practised  by  the  . 
apostles,  and  the  primitive  constitution  of  the  Church,  yet  it  is 
not  our  duty  to  be  hasty  in  judging  others — or  violently  to  dis- 
turb the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  or  to  forbid  others  that  do  not  follow 
with  us  to  cast  out  devils.     So  long  as  any  communion  proclaims 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  has  the  attestation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  we  shall  recognise  their  ecclesiastical  acts  as  the  acts  of 
■elders,  though  called  by  another  name  and  acting  irregularly,  . 
leaving  to  time  and  divine  providence  the  results  of  this  conflict 
of  opinion.     But  this  we  believe  and  say  that  every  religious 
error  like  vice,  is  of  the  nature  of  disease,  which  sooner  or  later 
will  manifest  its  morbid  character,  and  which  must  be  thrown  off 
by  the  recuperative  energy  of  the  afflicted  system,  or  in  time  it 
will  extend  to  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  and  terminate  ia 
death.  ■  ■  .      -,      ■.,.,.  .•■■''  r:!^r"^  ■■' 
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.  ARTICLE  II. 

THE  MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  ASPECTS  OF  LOTTE- 
RIES AND  OTHER  MODES  OF  GAMBLING.* 

The  intelligent  observer  of  passing  events  scarcely  needs  to  be 
reminded  of  the  steady  and  alarming  increase  of  late  years  in 
the  patronage  extended  by  our  people  to  the  various  lottery 
schemes,  public  and  private,  which,  under  the  pretext  of  hu- 
manity, charity,  and  religion,  threaten  to  deluge  the  land  with  a 

♦While  not  formally  a  review  of  any  treatise  these  pages  refer  to  several 
previous  publications:  1.  Green  on  Gambling;  Zeiber  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, 1847.  2.  Essay  of  Richard  Hey,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Cambridge,  England, 
1812.  3.  Pamphlet  by  Job  Tyson,  Esq.,  "On  the  Great  Evil  and  Wide 
Extent  of  Lottery  Schemes  in  the  United  States ;"  published  by  citizens  of 
Philadelphia,  1833.  ("Smyth  Library,"  Columbia,  S.  C)  4.  History  of 
Playing  Cards,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  S.  Taylor  and  others ;  John  Camden 
Hotten,  London,  1865.  5.  Complete  Works  of  John  l\t.  Mason,  D.  D., 
Vol.  III.,  pp.  265-316 ;  Edition  of  1832,  New  York.  It  is  matter  for 
regret  to  the  writer  that  his  efforts  failed  to  secure,  for  liis  perusal.  Dr. 
Junkin's  treatise  on  the  Loty  now  out  of  sale. 
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tide  of  avarice  and  crime  like  that  which  excited  the  just  fears 
of  men  forty  years  ago.  It  was  then  that  the  "  Great  Union 
Canal  Lottery"  in  Pennsylvania,  and  other  such  abominations, 
swindled  the  credulous  out  of  millions  of  money,  an4  created 
such  an  amount  of  domestic  distress,  of  fraud,  thieving,  forgery, 
bloodshed,  and  suicide,  that  there  arose  a  loud  and  universal  cry 
against  them,  resulting  in  their  suppression,  and  inducing  most 
of  the  States  to  pass  prohibitory  statutes  against  these  prolific 
fountains  of  vice.  How  much  of  the  present  revival  of  lot- 
teries may  be  due  to  the  same  widespread  decline  in  morals  to 
which  the  country  is  indebted  for  the  Credit  Mobilier  and  kin- 
dred schemes  for  promiscuous  plundering  and  peculation,  it  does 
not  fall  within  the  scope  of  these  pages  to  discuss.  But  the 
fact  itself  is  flagrant — the  railway  traveller  meets  it  in  the  shape 
of  "prize  candy,"  a  villanous  paste  compounded  of  flour  and 
sugar,  which  would  be  unsalable  but  for  "prizes"  of  brazen 
"jewelry"  and  fractional  currency  which  serve  to  corrupt  the 
morals  of  children,  and  at  the  same  time  to  poison  their  stomachs- 
Proprietors  of  leading  newspapers,  like  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  for  example,  catching  the  cue,  it  may  be,  from  these 
newsboys,  seek  to  enlarge  their  subscription  list,  by  offering  a 
"grand  prize"  of  $5,000,  say,  for  which  subscribers  are  permit- 
ted to  draw  lots,  at  some  time  during  the  year.  Enterprising; 
dealers  in  dry  goods  view  with  dismay  counters  and  shelves  piled 
with  fabrics  likely  to  be  thrown  out  by  capricious  Dame  Fashion 
before  another  season ;  but  all  fears  vanish  at  the  happy  sugges- 
tion of  a  "gift-prize."  Forthwith  handbills  are  struck  off  an- 
nouncing that  "Messrs. &   Co.,    gratefully  appreciating: 

the  liberal  patronage  of  a  generous  public,  have  resolved  to  dis- 
distribute  the  following  gifts  among  their  friends.    Tickets  to  be- 

given  with  each  bill  of  goods  sold  amounting  to  dollars,. 

which  will  entitle  the  holder  to  a  chance  at  the  drawing."     The 

grateful  Messrs. &  Co.,  have  not  miscalculated.     Hosts- 

of  feminine  wants,  unsuspected  hitherto,  or  else  peremptorily 
dismissed  on  the  ground  of  "hard  times,"  now  become  intoler- 
able.    The  fair   customers,  who   are  both  ganaiC  and  gamesters,. 
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throng  the  "d^pot   of  fashion."     The   suspected  fabrics   dis- 
appear, as  saow  from  the  hedge.     And  tKe  shop-man,:— 

_.,  \,  .^.^-  ^Jx,  "  So  child-like  and  bland,"  "'  '  ■J'Ky^':^lg'iif^-f^[ 
coolly  reimburses  himself  for  this  "grateful  appreciation"  of 
public  patronage  by  pocketing  the  extra  charges.  .  .:iy>  -ly  4»j&ai 

But  of  course  the  public-spirited  and  enlightened  citizens  who 
look  after  our  internal  improvements,  following  the  example  of 
their  predecessors  in  the  first  third  of  this  century,  take  note  of 
this  patent  method  of  turning  the  "small  vices"  of  men  to  a 
good  account.  And  so  under  their  skilful  management  lottery 
schemes  are  employed  to  furnish  amphitheatres  and  the  general 
outfit  of  fair  grounds  for  agricultural  exhibitions,  whose  chief 
attractions  are  henceforth  to  be  horse-races  ancl  betting.  A 
wealthy  city  demands  a  public  library  in  order  to  cultivate  the 
intellect  and  improve  the  morals  of  her  people.  And  as  her  mil- 
lionaires have  better  uses  for  their  money,  recourse  is  had  to 
"grand  gift  concerts"  manipulated  of  ex-governors.  And  so 
the  library  is  paid  for  by  the  hard-earned  wages  of  inexperienced 
apprentice  boys  and  uneducated  mechanics,  whose  ignorance  of 
mathematics  conceals  from  them  the  wholesale  pillage  of  their 
joint  subscriptions  to  benefit  the  public.  Wide  regions  of  the 
war-wasted  South  are  greatly  in  need  of  trust-worthy  laborers 
to  till  her  idle  fields.  And  the  lottery  is  invoked  again,  but 
with  no  other  result,  so  far  as  known,  than  angry  surmises  about 
the  disposal  of  the  funds,  and  a  further  impoverishment  of  our 
poor,  deluded  people.  Patriotism  sighs  at  the  thought  of  Con- 
federate heroes  sleeping  in  foreign  graves  liable  to  desecration  by 
aliens  and  enemies ;  but  the  money  to  bring  their  precious  dust 
to  the  land  for  which  they  died  can  only  be  had,  it  seems,  by  the 
same,  all-powerful  machinery,  and  a  "General"  is  found  willing 
to  give  the  respectability  of  a  gallant  soldier's  name  to  the 
thing. 

This  is  something  considerable;  but  it  is  not  all.  The  vice 
"grows  by  what  it  feeds  on" — private  trade  and  public  enter- 
prise, candy  boxes,  journals,  shops,  agricultural  fairs,  libraries, 
immigration  schemes,  and  Confederate  monuments,  cannot  satisfy 
its  insatiate  appetite.  It  must  be  permitted  to  lay  a  defiling 
VOL.  XXIV.,  NO.  4—3. 
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hand  upon  the  white  robes  of  charity  and  religion  also.  We 
have  heard  with  shame  of  tickets  for  church  raffles  hawked  about 
for  sale  bj  pretty,  young  girls,  in  palpable  violation  of  the  law 
of  the  land.  But  we  were  hardly  prepared  for  the  announce- 
ment of  a  grand  church,  to  be  built  at  the  cost  of  $200,000,  by 
the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  !  And  we  sympathised  heartily  with 
the  Religious  Herald,  the  able  organ  of  our  Baptist  brethren  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  which,  while  relating  the  astounding  proposal, 
in  a  burst  of  honest  indignation,  reminds  these  would-be  church 
builders,  that  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  has  expressed  his  abhor- 
rence for  unclean  sacrifices,  by  forbidding  men  to  bring  the  price 
of  a  dog  or  the  hire  of  a  harlot  into  his  sanctuary.  It  is  well 
that  religious  people  give  heed  to  the  mild,  but  telling  rebuke  of 
Governor  Washburn,  who  in  a  recent  message  to  the  legislature 
of  Wisconsin  uses  this  language,  which  we  are  glad  to  see  copied 
by  various  religious  journals: 

"Even  the  Church  (unwittingly,  no  doubt,)  is  sometimes  found 
doing  the  work  of  the  devil.  Gifts  concerts,  gift  enterprises,  and 
raffles,  sometimes  in  aid  of  religious  or  charitable  objects,  but 
often  for  less  worthy  objects,  lotteries,  prize  packages,  etc.,  are 
all  devices  to  obtain  money  without  value  received.  Nothing  is 
so  demoralizing  or  intoxicating,  particularly  to  the  young,  as  the 
acquisition  of  money  or  property  without  labor.  If  you  can 
devise  some  law  to  break  up  these  practices  and  bring  them  into 
discredit,  you  will  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  good  people." 

These  words  sound  like  the  strokes  of  a  friend,  which  are  said 
to  be  better  than  "the  kisses  of  an  enemy."  'The  growing  evil 
must  be  resisted  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  pulpit  and  the 
religious  press.  As  for  the  secular  journals,  we  grieve  to  find 
them  generally  the  well-paid  allies  of  the  demoralising  practice. 
Our  reading  has  made  us  acquainted  with  one  only  among  them 
all — a  New  York  paper  referred  to  without  name  in  an  ex- 
change— which  boldly  denounces  it.  And  let  the  pulpit  contend 
against  it,  knowing  that  communicants  in  our  churches,  whether 
from  ignorance  or  greed  after  filthy  lucre,  are  being  seduced 
by  it.* 

*The  opinion  of  intelligent  men  as  to  the  morality  of  "chureh  raffles'* 
(or  lotteries),  may  be  seen  from  an  incident  related  to  us  by  one  of  the  origi- 
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It  i3  with  the  design  of  promoting  a  more  general  and 
thorough  discussion  of  this  subject  in  its  relation  to  Christian 
morals  that  we  take  up  our  pen,  hoping  that  the  results  of 
patient  thought,  corrected  by  reading,  and  conference  with  abler 
brethren,  may  render  some  service  to  those  who  want  the  time 
or  the  opportunity  to  investigate  for  themselves.  The  task  has 
been  further  commended  to  the  writer,  by  the  conviction  that  a 
thorough  discussion  of  lotteries  and  gambling  is  not  accessible  to 
the  readers  of  this  Review.  For  having  free  access  to  three  of 
the  largest  public  libraries  in  the  South  no  such  treatise  has  been 

nal  parties  since  writing  the  above :  Two  clergymen  of  a  certain  Church, 
(not  the  Roman  Catholic),  upon  meeting  a  gentleman  on  the  street  of  one 
of  our  western  cities  not  long  since,  accosted  him  in  the  most  friendly  man- 
ner as  an  acquaintance  of  long  standing,  when  one  of  them,  laying  his 
hand  familiarly  upon  the  young  man's  shoulder,  turned  to  his  superior  and 

remarked:  *'  B p,  this  is  one  of  our  boys  "  (he  had  not  however  been 

brought  up  in  that  Church)  "  whom  I  have  long  tried  to  get  into  the  fold. 
I  turn  him  over  to  you."  The  other,  famed  far  and  wide  for  his  winning 
address,  replied:  ''I  accept  the  trust.  Mr.  F.,  a  class  is  to  be  received 
into  the  church  at  such  a  time,  join  them,  and  be  admitted,'*  (naming  the 

peculiar  way).     ''  Excuse  mo  B p,"  the  young  man  replied,  ''  I  am  not 

prepared  for  the  step."  *'  Ah,  that  is  the  result  of  your  erroneous  edu- 
cation.    Come  into  the  Church  first,  and  get  to  be  good  afterwards."    "No, 

B p,"  the  young  man  insisted,  '*I  am  unfit  for  the  Church."     "Come 

along ;  I'll  take  you  as  you  are,"  persuasively  said  the  ecclesiastic. 
Whereupon,  the  young  gentleman,  perhaps  feeling  that  the  point  was  being 
pushed  too  far,  replied:  "I  am  worse  than  you  think  me.  I  both  drink 
and  gamble ;" — and  mischievously  enjoying  the  surprise  occasioned  in  his 
reverend  friends,  he  added :  "  You  can  judge  for  yourselves,  gentlemen. 
Not  long  ago  I  went  into  a  certain  house  in  this  town  and,  after  drinking 
champagne  at  50  cts.  a  drink,  until  I  felt  it,  I  was  persuaded  to  spend  the 
rest  of  my  money  ($10)  in  a  rafiie.     If  that  is  not  drinking  and  gambling, 

I  don't  know  what  is.     And,  B p,  it  was  to  aid  in  building  one  of  your 

churcJies,^'' — (naming  the  church).  The  young  man  was  assured  with  be- 
coming dignity  that  such  proceedings  were  very  displeasing  to  his  inter- 
viewer. But  as  they  have  not  been  discontinued,  (which  the  world  believes 
he  has  ample  power  to  require),  the  young  man  (sad  scamp  that  he  is!)  is 
left  to  infer  that  the  reverend  gentleman  made  a  slight  mistake — the  fact 
being,  that  heing  thus  reminded  of  "  such  proceedings"  was  the  really  dis- 
agreeable thing.  Alas,  alas !  we  fear  that  the  young  man  is  unfit  to  be  in 
the  Church,  since  he  cannot  see  that  the  end  justifies  the  means. 
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found.  Valuable  material  for  it  might  be  supplied  by  the  pub- 
lications already  named.  But  the  facts  must  be  shaped  by  an- 
other hand,  and  combined  with  a  more  thorough  discussion  of 
the  standard  of  Christian  ethics  in  its  applications  to  this  vice. 
The  treatises  of  Green,  Hey,  and  Tyson,  are  arguments  against 
gaming,  based  upon  the  evils  which  are  found  by  experience  to 
flow  from  it.  The  first  may  be  regarded  as  the  confessions,  in 
the  form  of  narratives  from  real  life,  of  a  reformed  gamester, 
who  saw  much  of  what  he  tells  in  his  homely  way.  In  Hey, 
who  was  a  Fellow  of  Cambridge,  England,  we  find  a  more 
orderly  discussion  of  the  subject  under  the  several  heads  of  evils 
inflicted  upon  property,  temper,  and  health.  While  in  Tyson's 
Essay  we  have  an  array  of  facts,  showing  the  misery,  idleness, 
and  crime,  engendered  by  the  great  lottery  schemes  which 
became  so  popular  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  present 
century.  Among  these,  the  "Great  Union  Canal  Lottery," 
drawn  by  authority  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  as  an  aid 
to  internal  improvements,  was  the  most  conspicuous  in  its  widely 
diff'used  injury  to  public  morals.  It  was  presented  by  grand 
juries  as  a  nuisance,  and  finally  suppressed  by  the  legislature. 
The  object  of  Mr.  Tyson  is  to  show  that  of  all  forms  of  gaming 
the  lottery  is  by  far  the  most  pernicious,  because  it  reaches  such 
a  wide  circle  of  victims,  multitudes  of  whom  are  led  by  its  in- 
fluence to  lose  character,  property,  and  happiness,  who  otherwise 
bade  fair  to  live  and  die  peaceable  and  inoffensive  members  of 
society. 

In  searching  for  information  as  to  the  history  of  gaming,  as 
practised  among  various  nations  and  in  different  periods  we  have 
been  led  only  to  the  most  meagre  results.  The  lottery,  it 
seems,  as  a  means  of  public  revenue  to  the  State  was  brought 
from  Venice  to  France,  and  through  France  into  England,  in  the 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century.  From  the  mother  country  it 
passed  over  into  the  United  States,  lottery  tickets  being  sold  by 
public  authority,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  the  proceeds  re- 
tained for  works  of  "internal  improvement;"  while  the  remain- 
der was  distributed  by  lot  as  prizes  among  the  ticket-holders. 
Th^  public  benefit  thus  reaped  we  shall  examine  further  on. 
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Meantime,  most  of  us  are  a^are  tnat  the  French  Government 
has  continued  to  derive  a  revenue  from  the  licensed  gambling 
houses  which  are  under  its  supervision  and  control.  The  results 
there  have  always  been  frightful,  culminating  in  an  average,  says- 
a  French  writer,  of  one  hundred  suicides  a  year.  Similar  con- 
sequences have  followed  in  Italy.  And  in  London,  about  the 
year  1800,  says  Mr.  Tyson,  a  Government  scheme  was  formed, 
with  prizes  of  $250,000  and  $500,000,  which  tempted  multitudes 
to  such  desperate  ventures  that  the  night  of  the  drawing  was 
signalised  hj  fifty  suicides  !  The  universal  horror  at  this  bloody 
tragedy  caused  a  temporary  cessation  of  governmental  lotteries. 
But  the  ministry,  feeling  the  need  of  the  revenue  of  about 
$5,000,000  per  annum  derived  from  lottery  schemes,  (it  was  the 
period  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  when  the  Government  was  hard 
pressed  for  money),  again  endeavored  to  revive  them,  with  every 
possible  restriction  to  guard  against  the  fearful  evils.  The  ex- 
periment proved  an  utter  failure.  The  British  Government  had 
not  the  power  to  get  the  revenue  without  incurring  the  guilt  of 
inflicting  direful  injuries  upon  its  own  subjects.  And  so  at 
length  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  forced  the  Government  to 
discontinue  them  altogether.  The  experiment  has  its  lessons. 
The  German  Governments  have  long  drawn  large  revenues  from 
the  public  "kursaals"  at  Baden-Baden  and  other  watering 
place?,  whose  gross  immoralities  are  a  scandal  to  Christendom. 
It  is  a  pleasing  omen  of  the  Empire,  to  notice  that  steps  have 
been  taken  for  the  suppression,  at  an  early  day,  of  these  shame- 
less dens  of  iniquity.* 

♦We  append  au  item  from  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier  of  a  late 
date,  showing  how  the  money  oozes  out  of  our  cash-boxes  to  aid  in  pro- 
tracting civil  war  in  Cuba : 

''The  lucky  lottery  ticket-holder  in  Philadelphia  has  been  the  unconscious 
agent  of  awakening  an  unusual  curiosity  concerning  the  workings  of  the 
Havana  Lottery.  At  present  the  lottery  consists  of  30,000  tickets,  at  $20 
each,  making  a  total  of  $600,000  collected  by  the  Government  at  each  draw- 
ing. But  only  $475,000  of  this  amount  is  distribated  among  the  ticket 
purchasers,  as  the  Government  takes  $125,000,  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  as  its  share  of  the  business.  About  one  ticket  in  thirty-seven 
draws  a  prize,  and  tickets  not  presented  within  a  year  are  no  longer  valid, 
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The  writer's  attention  was  called  by  a  learned  friend  to  the 
information  given  as  to  gambling  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
by  the  patient  researches  of  the  accurate  German  scholar, 
Becker,  into  the  life  and  manners  of  the  classical  peoples.  For 
Becker's  references  to  original  sources,  the  reader  is  advised  to 
consult  his  complete  little  volumes  "  Charicles,"  and  "  Gallus." 
But  from  his  statements  it  may  be  safely  inferred,  we  think,  that 
the  vice  of  gaming,  at  least  in  its  modern  proportions,  was  com- 
paratively unknown  in  the  better  days  of  Greek  and  Roman 
history.  The  Grecian  youth  were  content,  in  their  primitive 
simplicity,  to  rear  fleet  horses  for  the  Olympic  course,  and  to 
train  their  own  bodies  with  infinite  care  and  self-denial,  stimu- 
lated by  the  love  of  glory  alone.  And  the  victor's  reward  was 
a  wreath  of  ivy,  or  of  parsley-leaves,  and  an  honorable  mention 
in  the  odes  of  the  poets.  Statesmen  encouraged  these  national 
contests,  because  they  furnished,  against  the  time  of  war,  a  most 
efficient  infantry  and  splendid  bodies  of  cavalry.  To  see  how  far 
these  simple-minded  Greeks  were  behind  our  enlightened  utili- 
tarianism, one  has  only  to  compare  with  this  the  published 
accounts  of  our  modern  horse-races,  prize-fights,  and  cock-pits, 
where  it  is  plain  enough  that  "money  answereth  all  things."  And 
in  excuse  of  the  Greeks,  it  should  be  remembered  that  they 
lived  before  the  era  of  the  Parson   Beechers,    who   go  about 

the  Government  earning  another  handsome  sum  every  year  from  unclaimed 
prizes.  Out  of  the  30,000  tickets  about  15,000  were  sold  in  Havana; 
4,000  in  Mexico  and  Guatemala;  2,000  in  Central  and  South  America  and 
the  West  Indies,  and  9,000  in  the  United  States.  The  latter  were  again 
subdivided  as  follows  :  New  York  took  5,000;  Boston  and  New  England, 
1,000  ;  San  Francisco  and  the  West,  1,000;  New  Orleans  and  the  South, 
2,000.  The  sale  of  tickets  for  island  consumption  is  decreasing,  but  it  is 
increasing  for  the  United  States.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
Spanish  Government  and  the  war,  the  people  of  the  United  States  purchase 
9,000  tickets  for  eighteen  drawings  per  annum  ;  this  is  equal  to  162,000 
tickets  at  $20.  each,  making  $3,240,000,  of  which  the  Government  receives 
twenty-five  per  cent,  directly,  or  $810,000,  the  ticket-holders  running  their 
chances  for  the  remainder  of  their  outlay,  and  receiving  a  larger  or  smaller 
premium.  As  only  six  large  prizes  are  given,  29,994  people  are  disap- 
pointed eveiy  drawing ;  six  out  of  30,000  get  a  respectable  prize,  which 
generally  finds  its  way  back  again  to  the  coffers  of  the  island  treasury." 
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preaching  the  gospel  of  mammon  from  the  text ;  "  It  takes  a  man 
to  make  money ^  and  money  to  make  a  man.'* 

Roman  law  prohibited  all  gaming  for  money,  unless  *'ubi  pro 
virtute  certamen  fit,"*  the  Roman  usage  of  virtus  suggesting, 
if  not  warlike  accomplishment,  at  least  an  acquired  skill  which 
might  be  used  in  the  public  service.  In  the  decline  of  the  Re- 
public and  under  the  Empire  this  law  was  violated,  and  often 
nullified  practically  by  the  indulgences  of  the  emperor  them- 
selves. At  other  times  it  was  revived  and  rigidly  enforced. 
But  it  was  amid  the  universal  license  of  the  Saturnalia  alone  that 
all  restrictions  were  removed.  This  law  found  its  way  into  the 
early  English  codes,  and  testifies  strongly  of  the  vicious  tenden- 
cies of  gambling. 

In  the  curious  volume,  "Cards  and  Card  Playing,"  edited  by 
an  English  clergyman  devoted  to  antiquarian  lore,  an  allusion  is 
made  to  this  vice  as  practised  among  our  near  kinsmen  in  ancient 
India,  which  might  help  out  Darwin's  theory  of  "inherited 
traits  "  if  he  knew  it.  The  author  cites  the  poem  of  Mahaba- 
rata,  which  represents  Judhister  and  his  royal  brothers  losing 
at  play  not  only  their  treasures,  but  their  kingdoms  also, 
although  accounted  models  of  royal  wisdom.  The  same  writer 
furnishes,  in  an  extract  from  Montforts'  "Voyage  en  Chine," 
(1854),  a  more  recent  account  of  the  ravages  of  gambling  among 
the  Chinese — "Gaming  is  the  ruling  passion  of  the  Chinese.  No 
sooner  does  the  artisan  touch  his  scanty  wages  than  he  rushes  off 
to  play,  without  troubling  himself  to  consider  whether  he  thereby 
risks  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  with  them  a  perfect  mania, 
which  presents  a  curious  contrast  to  their  usual  sordid  avarice.f 
Moreover,  it  is  by  no  means  the  lower  class  of  the  Chinese  only 
who  are  thus  imbued  with  the  passion  for  play.     Rich  and  poor, 


♦See  "Gallus,"  Scene  X.,  p.  501. 

f  Is  not  the  contrast  rather  between  two  opposite  phases  of  the  same 
passion  ?  For  what  is  the  main  inducement  to  play  but  avarice  ? — It  may  be 
termed  avarice  run  mad.  No  national  trait  appears  more  prominently  in 
carefully  considered  accounts  of  this  remarkable  people  than  that  '-love  of 
money  which  is  a  root  of  all  evil;"  and  none  seems  to  hold  out  more  stub- 
bornly against  the  gospel,  not  even  their  insufferable  vanity  and  prejudice. 
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laborers  and  merchants,  all  are  gamesters,  and  frantic  ones  too. 
And  no  people  possess  such  means  for  gratifying  their  desires ; 
with  them  anything  will  do  for  a  game,  provided  there  is  a 
chance  for  winning  and  losing  so  as  to  keep  the  balance  even. 
Games  which  with  us  are  left  to  children,  with  them  are  played 
with  avidity  at  any  age.  This  does  not  hinder  them  from  having 
games  like  ours,  of  a  more  piquant  kind,  where  a  stroke  of  good 
luck  may  double  one's  fortune,  or  an  unlucky  turn  produce  a 
correspondingly  calamitous  result.  I  have  seen  houses  at  Amoy 
quite  up  to  the  mark  of  the  most  scandalous  of  our"  (i,  e, 
Parisian)  ^^ hells;  and  what  surprised  me  much,  I  discovered  in 
the  jargon  of  these  players  of  the  far  East  the  same  humorous 
and  figurative  expressions  which  we  remark  among  our  own." 

A  most  instructive  section  in  this  quaint  volume  furnishes 
some  account,  drawn  by  the  author  from  the  letters,  memoirs, 
etc.,  of  the  period,  of  that  epidemic  mania  for  gambling,  which, 
breaking  out  in  France  among  the  nobles  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  continued  to  rage  with  consuming  fury  until  king  and 
nobles  were  overwhelmed  by  the  great  Revolution.  This  passion 
for  play  was  carefully  fostered  by  the  scheming  Cardinal  Maza- 
rin,  whose  deep-laid  design  it  was  by  every  means  in  his  power 
to  weaken  the  influence  of  the  nobility,  to  destroy  their  re- 
sources, and  dissolve  their  ties  to  the  people,  that  upon  the  utter 
ruin  of  feudalism  he  might  securely  lay  the  foundations  of  that 
gigantic  despotism,  in  which  the  king  might  say  with  full  effect, 
"  Je  suis  La  France."  The  scheming  monk  succeeded  beyond 
all  human  calculation,  and  gaming-tables  were  prominent  among 
his  instrumentalities.  New  games  were  devised  and  introduced 
from  abroad.  The  royal  residences  at  Marly  and  Versailles 
were  converted  into  veritable  gambling  ^^  hells,'*  in  which  the 
Cardinal  and  the  *' Grand  Monarque"  himself  officiated  as  the 
masters  of  ceremonies.  The  nobility  left  their  rural  domains 
and  thronged  more  and  more  the  centres  of  fashion  and  play. 
Estates  melted  away  at  the  gaming-table.  Duels  and  suicides 
were  multiplied.  Low-born  gamesters  were  freely  admitted  to 
the  king's  favor  for  no  other  merit  but  skill  at  cards.  Women 
vied  with  men  in  their  extravagant  devotion  to  play,  and  it  was 
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ohljr  tbo^lain  thai;  their  virtue  declihid  as  tlieir  passion  for  play 
swelled  higher.  King  Louis  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the- 
debasing  and  hardening  influence  of  gaming,  when  upon  the 
death  of  his  brother,  and  afterwards  of  his  grand-children,  yea, 
while  their  remains  were  yet  lying  unburied  in  the  palace,  he 
made  particular  request  that  the  visitors  should  resume  their 
places  at  the  card-tables  without  being  interrupted  by  what  had 
occurred  !  And  among  the  last  acts  of  his  tyranny  was  forcing 
his  beautiful,  young  kinswoman,  the  Duchesse  de  Berri,  then 
bowed  down  by  domestic  grief,  to  come  forward  and  take  part  in 
the  play.  Louis  le  Grand  seems  to  have  used  gaming  as  a  trick 
of  state  entirely,  but  not  so  the  Cardinal,  who  was  so  passionate 
a  gamester  that  he  actually  breathed  his  last  in  the  very  act  of 
directing  one  to  play  for  him,  as  his  strength  was  too  far  gone 
to  allow  of  his  holding  the  cards.  The  game  had  only  been  sus- 
pended long  enough  for  him  to  receive  the  last  offices  of  the- 
Church,  which  sent  his  sanctified  spirit  into  paradise.  It  de- 
serves to  be  remembered  as  a  fitting  sequel,  that  the  Cardinal's 
beautiful  niece,  the  Duchess  of  Mazarin,  was  among  the  most 
conspicuous  victims  of  his  scheme,  for  she  lost  in  play  not  only 
the  immense  fortune  of  twenty-five  millions  which  he  had  be- 
queathed to  her,  but  her  character  also.  But  warnings  like  this- 
were  unheeded  by  the  doomed  nobility.  The  poison  did  its  work 
thoroughly.  The  keen  strokes  of  satire  even  could  not  awaken 
the  dormant  sense  of  shame  in  their  besotted  minds.  "The- 
deep-laid  scheme  of  Mazarin  had  succeeded;"  says  our  author, 
"  frenzied  gambling  had  deprived  the  nobility  of  any  interest  in 
France  or  its  welfare ;  cards  had  killed  conversation,  and  mur- 
dered political  life."  The  nobles  were  bankrupt  revellers,  un- 
known to  their  tenantry  and  unloved.  The  king  was  France — 
despotism  was  absolute.  But  the  end  was  not  yet.  Oppression 
and  debauchery  waxed  worse  and  worse  until  an  outraged  and 
infuriated  people,  chanted  the  Marseillaise  Hymn  beneath  the^ 
guillotine  which  dripped  with  noble  and  with  royal  blood.  Years- 
pregnant  with  great  events  have  rolled  by,  but  the  throes  of  that- 
volcanic  spasm  continue  to  convulse  the  limbs  of  poor,  dismem- 
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bered  France,  while  every  throne  in  Europe  has  trembled  with 
its  vibrations.  It  is  an  instructive  lesson  to  notice  among  the 
influences  helping  to  bring  on  this  terrible  outbreak,  the  demor- 
alising passion  of  play.  The  author's  position  is  amply  sustain- 
ed by  the  statements  of  eye-witnesses,  whose  words  he  cites. 

Gambling,  our  author  goes  on  to  observe,  was  a  prominent 
feature  of  society  in  England  during  the  period  of  the  Resto- 
ration— the  blackest  page  in  her  history — when  the  depraved 
heart  of  man  seemed  resolved  to  indemnify  itself  fully  for  the 
severe  restraints  of  the  Puritan  supremacy.  It  was  the  age 
which  saw  the  invention  of  whist.  "I  can  never  forget,"  says 
the  pure-hearted  Evelyn,  "the  inexpressible  luxury  and  pro- 
faneness,  gaming  and  all  dissoluteness,  and,  as  it  were,  a  total 
forgetfulness  of  God,  (it  being  Sunday  evening),  which  this  day 
se'nnight  I  was  witness  of:  the  king  sitting  and  toying  with  his 
concubines,  Portsmouth,  Cleveland,  Mazarine,  etc. ;  a  French 
boy  singing  love  songs  in  that  glorious  gallery ;  whilst  about 
twenty  of  the  great  courtiers  and  other  dissolute  persons  were  at 
basset  round  a  large  table,  a  bank  of  at  least  <£2,000  in  gold 
before  them."  This  was  Charles  the  Second's  last  Sabbath 
night.  He  died  on  the  next  Friday.  The  picture  serves  to  show 
how  naturally  and  inevitably  the  triad  of  social  vices  go  to- 
gether— gaming,  wantonness,  and  drink. 

With  this  meagre  but  suggestive  sketch  of  gaming  habits  in 
•different  periods  and  among  various  peoples,  let  us  turn  to  the 
task  of  testing  the  moral  aspects  of  it  by  the  standard  of 
Scripture. 

And  in  the  very  outset  we  encounter  this  remarkable  fact,  that 
•the  Scriptures  contain  no  express  deliverance  as  to  the  moral 
complexion  of  playing  for  money  or  its  equivalent.  For,  leaving 
out  of  course  the  solemn  appeal  to  God's  arbitration  in  such  in- 
stances as  the  division  of  the  Promised  Land  among  the  tribes 
by  his  express  direction,  the  only  mention  of  anything  approach- 
ing to  gambling  alluded  to  in  Scripture,  seems  to  be  the  Roman 
soldiers  casting  lots  under  the  cross  for  the  possession  of  Christ's 
seamless  robe,  (see  Ps.  xxii.  19 ;  Matt,  xxvii.  34,  etc).     In  this 
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case  the  bare  fact  is  noted  as  among  the  circumstances  expres-^ 
sive  of  Christ's  deep  humiliation.  No  comment  is  offered  by*^ 
the  prophet  or  by  the  evangelists  upon  the  general  question  of 
the  lawfulness  of  gaming,  and  none  is  expected  by  the  reader 
who  reflects  at  all  upon  the  overpowering  interest  of  that  cruci- 
fixion-scene. The  silence  of  Scripture,  as  to  the  existence  of 
gambling  among  the  Hebrew  people  elsewhere,  while  copious 
allusions  are  made  to  popular  vices  generally,  might  be  explained 
by  the  reasonable  supposition,  that  gaming  was  unknown  among 
that  primitive  race.  The  reasonableness  of  this  supposition  ap- 
pears, when  we  consider  how  much  had  been  done  by  the  Mosaic 
legislation  to  repress  the  passion  of  avarice.  And  it  may  be,  too, 
that  the  sacredness  attaching  to  the  Lot,  as  a  recognised  mode 
of  direct  appeal  to  God,  helped  to  prevent  its  employment  for 
purposes  of  gain  or  amusement.  Of  the  bearing  of  this  use  of 
the  Lot  among  the  Israelites  upon  "games  of  chance"  now,  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  further  on.  But  this  absence  from 
Scripture  of  an. express  condemnation  of  hazarding  money  upon 
play  shuts  us  up  to  the  alternatives,  either  to  acknowledge  its 
lawfulness,  or  else  to  seek  its  condemnation  upon  the  sound  Pro- 
testant principle  recognised  in  the  Westminister  Confession  of  a 
"good  and  necessary  consequence"  from  Scripture.  The  fla- 
grant evil  of  the  thing  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  supposition 
of  innocence,  nor  can  the  guilt  of  it  suffer  us  to  dwibt  that  it  is 
condemned  in  that  Book,  which  reveals  completely  "what  man 
is  to  believe  concerning  Grod,  and  what  duty  God  requires  of 
man."  The  probability  is  strong,  that  if  we  do  not  somewhere 
find  in  Scripture  an  indisputable  warrant  for  its  condemnation, 
the  fault  is  ours.  But  let  us  make  the  appeal,  remembering  that 
we  cannot  expect  an  explicit  decision  for  every  possible  detail  of 
human  life  and  manners,  as  they  appear  in  differ/^nt  lands  and 
under  diverse  forms  of  civilisation.  And  this  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
unspeakable  advantages  of  the  scriptural  code  of  casuistry,  that 
instead  of  attempting  to  follow  us  into  all  the  possible  details  of 
life,  and  thus  bewildering  the  mind  with  endless  discriminations, 
it  gives  us  instead  general  principles  capable  of  ready  appli- 
cation by  honest  and  humble  minds  to  a  thousand  cases ;  excel- 
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lent  models  being  meantime  given  to  guide  us  in  the  application 

of  the  principle  to  analogous  cases.*         '    .    .^     •-*:'■  'i.       ' 

In  our  attempts,  therefore,  to  apply  the  standard  of  Biblical 

morality  to  the  practice  of  gambling,  we  are  free  to  follow  one 


♦The  thoughtful  reader  will  not  fail  to  see  at  ouce  the  parallel  between 
the  argument  based  upon  Scripture  in  condemnation  of  gambling,  and 
that  used  by  our  Church  among  others  against  certain  "  worldly  amuse- 
ments," whether  or  not  with  equal  success,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
inquire.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  Scripture  furnishes  no  comment  upon 
ocial  dancing  or  the  theatre.  In  the  Old  Testament  we  have  repeated  al- 
lusions to  certain  bodily  motions  intended  to  express  the  intensest  emotions 
of  joy,  usually,  if  not  in  every  instance,  of  a  religious  character.  These 
bodily  motions  were  termed  "dances,"  and  the  inspired  Psalmist  calls  upon 
his  brethren  "to  praise  God  in  the  dance."  But  every  one  possessed  of 
the  slightest  acquaintance  with  Hebrew  customs  as  represented  in  Scripture, 
knoM's,  of  course,  that  the  manner  of  performing  these  sacred  *'dances" 
were  as  diverse  from  the  fashionable  amusements  of  to-day,  as  are  the 
motives  of  those  engaged.  No  instance  is  recorded  in  Scripture  of  men 
and  women  dancing  together,  unless  it  be  in  allusions  to  idolatrous 
riotings,  as  some  think.  Hence  the  impertinence,  of  Dean  Alford's  note 
upon  the  "music  and  dancing"  in  the  parable  of '  the  Prodigal  Son, 
(Luke  XV.),  if  he  means  a  definite  application  to  social  customs  among  us. 
In  fact,  David's  dancing  before  the  ark  is  the  only  clear  case  of  such  action 
on  a  man's  part,  and  Michal's  scornful  criticism  implies  that  it  was  consid- 
ered by  her  as  unmanly  as  well  as  unkingly  conduct.  The  criticism 
showed  how  truly  she  was  Saul's  daughter,  blind  to  the  significance  of  the 
occasion.  The  instance  of  Salome  dancing  before  Herod  is  nearly  allied  to 
the  "bailer,"  and  passes  under  silent  condemnation,  along  with  the  revelry 
of  the  adulterous  court.  We  may  safely  assume  that  no  instance  of  social 
dancing,  as  we  see  it,  could  arise  under  the  customs  of  Oriental  life.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Greeks.  And  even  at  Home  where  social  customs  ap- 
proached nearer  to  the  modern  style,  dancing  vtras  tabooed  in  good  society 
as  one  can  see  from  Cicero's  remark,  to  the  effect  that  no  man  danced  unless 
ho  were  drunk  or  crazy.  The  same  observations  apply  to  the  theatre,  with 
this  addition,  that  in  the  apostles'  time  the  stage  was  so  completely  identi- 
fied with  Pagan  superstition  and  allusions  to  mythology,  that,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Christians  would  be  kept  away.  Besides,  the  "  filthy  communi- 
cations" found  to  bo  subversive  of  good  morals  then,  as  now,  were  frequent 
themes  of  apostolic  counsel.  , 

So  much  by  way  of  showing  the  parallel.  No  opinion  is  ofiered  as  to 
the  relative  conclusiveness  of  the  argument  in  the  two  cases ;  nor  as  to  the 
best  method  of  dealing  with  these  ''popular  amusements"  in  church  courts. 
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or  both  of  these  two  methods,  viz. :  (1.)  Bj  analysing  the  act 
itself,  we  may  undertake  to  detect  an  element  in  it  which  palpa- 
bly violates  the  letter  of  the  law  as  it  is  summarily  expressed  in 
the  ten  heads  of  the  decalogue ;  or  (2),  without  such  analysis 
being  attempted,  we  may  show  from  experience  that  the  habit 
uniformly  injures  men.  And  if  this  charge  be  made  good  upon 
sufficient  evidence,  the  practice  is  condemned  hy  the  lata  of  love 
to  our  neighbor,  which  is  the  essence  of  the  six  commandments 
•of  the  second  table  of  the  moral  law.  '  '^  ?  vf'' '  ;'*^^^'  *ff" 
1.  In  order  to  make  the  case  clear  beyond  reasonable  excep- 
tion, we  shall  give  in  brief  outline  the  facts  by  which  experience 
establishes  the  sin  and  evil  of  gaming,  on  the  ground  that  it 
inflicts  injury,  deep  and  serious,  upon  men,  wherever  it  has  been 
tested.  And,  under  this  head,  it  is  well  to  refer  the  reader  to 
ihe  account  furnished  of  the  influence  of  gambling  upon  French 
society  in  the  period  preceding  the  great  Revolution.  But  the 
•evidence  is  before  our  eyes,  showing  beyond  all  question  that  the 
habit  is  constantly  resulting  in  the  ruin  of  men  as  to  their  char- 
«icter  and  property.  For  this  obvious  reason,  it  has  been  gene- 
rally made  unlawful  by  the  statutes  of  civilised  countries.  The 
professional  gambler  is  everywhere  recognised  as  among  the  most 
vicious  characters  in  society,  devoid  of  honesty,  and  insensible 
alike  to  the  ties  of  humanity  or  the  claims  of  afi*ection.  The 
intelligent  observer  can  witness  the  experiment  in  actual  process. 
He  can  watch  the  gradual  transformation  of  a  kind-hearted 
youth,  into  the  cold,  unfeeling  hawk,  whose  greedy  eye  and  rav- 
enous beak  know  nothing  of  pity  for  the  inexperienced  prey  that 
falls  within  his  clutches.  It  is  true  that  drink  and  lewdness  go 
hand  in  hand  with  gaming  in  producing  the  desperate  villain, 
who  is  recognised  as  a  beast  of  prey,  cruel  as  the  tiger  and  re- 
morseless as  the  hyena.  And  this  fact,  that  gaming  in  its  unfet- 
tered state  brings  a  man  into  contact  with  these  other  depraving 
influences,  would  be  enough  to  stamp  the  habit  as  unlawful  to 
one  who  abides  by  the  code  of  Scripture.  As  one  has  well  ex- 
pressed it  in  that  nervous  language  of  which  he  is  a  master : 
"''If  it  could  be  shown  that  my  engaging  in  the  harmless  act  of 
picking  up  pins  would  expose  me  to  such  depraving  associations 
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as  gaming,  when  left  free  to  drift,  on  in  its  own  current,  does, 
then  I  should  sin  against  God  by  picking  up  pins."  But  facts 
show  that  not  only  the  associations  of  gaming,  but  the  habit 
itself  exerts  a  depraving  influence  upon  character.  There  are 
gamblers  who  have  the  self-command  to  steer  clear  of  these 
associate  vices,  and  yet  are,  if  possible,  the  hardest  wretches  of 
the  tribe,  dead  to  the  claims  of  God,  of  humanity,  and  of 
home — Ishmaelites,  whose  hand  is  against  every  man.  The 
habit  injures  men  in  mind,  body,  and  estate,  and  is  therefore  con- 
demned by  the  law,  which  commands  us  to  love  God  with  all  our 
heart,  and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves. 

Especially  is  the  Essay  of  Mr.  Tyson  rich  in  facts  establish- 
ing this  point.  He  quotes  at  large  from  the  sworn  testimony  of 
competent  witnesses  taken  by  a  committee  of  the  British  Par- 
liament, in  1808,  showing  that  theft,  forgery,  murder,  suicide, 
want,  beggary,  and  domestic  broils,  all  grow  out  of  it;  the 
cases  being  plainly  traced  back  to  this  cause,  and  the  corrobo- 
rative statements  of  the  parties  given  in  full.  Mr.  Tyson's 
Essay  is  an  attack  upon  legalised  lotteries,  on  the  ground  of 
injury  done  to  citizens.  It  was  called  forth  by  the  ravages  made 
in  domestic  and  individual  happiness  by  the  gambling  mania  con- 
sequent upon  the  great  schemes  of  the  first  thirty-three  years  O'f 
this  century.  He  cites  the  records  of  criminal  courts,  the  con- 
fessions of  felons,  the  letters  of  eminent  men,  and  the  state- 
ments of  the  public  press,  all  of  which  concur  in  the  verdict, 
that  developed  gambling  is  ruinous  to  the  morals,  the  finances, 
and  the  happiness  of  society.  And  of  all  kinds  of  gaming,  he 
shows  public  lotteries  to  be  the  most  injurious,  because  through 
disguising  the  evil  motives  of  gambling  under  a  show  of  benevo- 
lence, they  reach  an  immensely  wider  circle  of  victims ;  multi- 
tudes of  whom,  but  for  these  lotteries,  bade  fair  to  live  and  die 
peaceable  citizens,  who,  through  their  seductive  influences,  have 
been  set  upon  courses  of  vice,  which  in  hundreds  of  instances 
result  in  crime  and  involve  whole  families  in  ruin.  Surely  one 
needs  only  such  an  exposure  of  the  fruits  of  gaming  to  see  that 
it  is  irreconcilably  opposed  to  the  law  of  God.  And  what  was. 
thus  wrought  out  flagrantly  under  sanction  of  legislative  enact- 
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ments  in  London  and  in  Pennsylvania  forty  or  fifty  years  ago^ 
is  now  being  produced  more  secretly  under  all  the  constraints  of 
human  law.  The  records  of  our  courts  still  show  that  many  a 
youth  can  look  back  from  disgraceful  flight  or  a  felon's  cell,  upon* 
the  hour  which  began  his  ruin  in  a  game  of  cards,  or  the  small 
venture  at  the  race-track.  , 

Mr.  Tyson  deserves  a  patient  hearing  from  all  who  propose  or 
patronise  "charity  lotteries,"  when  he  shows  the  cruel  inequality 
with  which  they  distribute  the  burdens  of  this  most  uncharitable 
charity  among  the  different  ranks  of  society.  It  is,  as  he  justly 
argues,  not  the  rich,  who  can  be  most  readily  persuaded  to  incur 
the  hazard  of  these  so-called  schemes  of  benevolence.  The  edu- 
cated mind  can  detect  the  snare  at  a  glance.  But  it  is  thcinex^ 
perienced  apprentice  lad,  the  over-worked  sewing  women,  the 
poorly  paid  clerk,  or  the  journeyman  mechanic,  who  can  be  most 
readily  persuaded  to  risk  their  hard-earned  wages  in  the  hope  of 
attaining  to  sudden  wealth.  Take  as  an  instance  of  cruel  de- 
ception, this  heading  in  immense  figures  at  the  head  of  the  ad- 
vertisement of  the  Louisville  Library  Scheme,  "$100,000  for 
$10  !"  The  cruel  deceit  of  such  an  offer  ia  that,  like  the  infer- 
nal tempters  in  Macbeth,  it 

*'  Keeps  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 
And  breaks  it  to  our  hope." 

To  speak  plainly,  but  without  unkind  feelings  to  any  one,  (it 
being  our  purpose  to  discuss  measures  rather  than  men),  we  can- 
not see  how  such  dealing  can  escape  the  charge  of  fraud.  The- 
qualifying  facts  are  studiously  and  of  set  purpose  kept  out  of 
sight,  with  the  certainty  that  hundreds  interested  have  no  means 
of  discovering  them.  It  is  to  our  mind  perfectly  parallel  with 
the  horse-jockey's  cheat,  when  he  says  not  a  word  of  the  fatal 
defects  in  an  Ofnimal,  well  knowing  that  you  cannot  discover 
them,  and  so  ignorantly  take  him  as  sound.  Ignorance  of  those 
qualifying  facts  is  essential  to  their  obtaining  money.  For  it  is 
certain  that  no  man  who  possesses  common  sense  would  venture 
the  money  so  essential  to  the  comfort  of  himself  and  family  if 
he  once  comprehended  the  aggravated  risks  incurred  by  taking 
chances  in  charity  lotteries.     We  are  under  obligations  to  Pro- 
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fessor  William  Carroll,  the  accomplished  head  of  an  excellent 
high  school  for  girls  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  for  the  following 
calculation  of  the  real  value,  when  tested  by  rigid  mathematical 
calculation,  of  a  ticket  in  such  a  charity  lottery.     He  says : 

"In  order  to  show  the  ruinous  efifects  of  lotteries,  let  us 
analyse  the  probability  of  loss,  which  results  from  the  relative 
number  of  prizes  and  blanks.  The  principle  of  Ternary  combi- 
nations is  the  one  engrafted  upon  nearly  all  the  schemes  of  the 
present  day  and  the  number  upon  which  it  is  based  is  78.  The 
number  selected  determines  the  number  of  Ternary  combinations 
and  consequently  the  number  of  tickets  to  be  sold.  The  number 
of  Ternary  combinations,  of  which  the  number  78  is  susceptible, 
is  76076.  At  the  usual  price,  $10  a  ticket,  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  tickets  would  be  $760,760.  Usually  about  twenty  per  cent, 
is  expended  in  publication  and  in  the  payment  of  agents,  and 
about  fifteen  per  cent,  is  reserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  enter- 
prise or  for  charitable  purposes,  when  such  is  the  object  contem- 
plated. I  notice  that  in  the  Library  Gift  Concert,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  the  sum  set  apart  for  expenses  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
library  is  fifty  per  cent.  In  the  case  supposed,  after  deducting 
fifty  per  cent,  there  would  be  left  $380,380  to  be  distributed 
among  ticket-holders,  when  the  same  ticket  holders  have  paid  in 
^760,760.  In  the  aggregate  they  are  compelled  to  lose  half 
■their  money. 


"One  grand  cash  prize. 
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I  prizes  as  fol 

lows: 

•                                  • 

.  $80,000 
40,000 

•                                  • 

.   20,000 
15,000 

000  '.  * 

8,000 

4,000 

.   18,000 

500 

20,000 

400   . 

.   24,000 

300 

30,000 

200   . 
100 
10   . 

.   30,000 

40,000 

.   51,380 

5,912  $380,380 

"Now  the  question  arises,  what  chance  has  a  purchaser  of  a 
ticket  in  a  lottery  of  this  kind  of  drawing  one  of  the  grand  cash 
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prizes  ?  The  chance  of  obtaining  the  Ist  prize  is  one  in  76,076 ; 
the  2d,  one  in  38,038;  the  3d,  one  in  25,358;  the  4th,  one  in 
19,019 ;  the  5th,  one  in  15,215;  and  in  the  6th,  one  in  12,679. 
"Aside  from  the  baneful  effects  upon  the  religion  and  good 
morals  of  a  community,  and  looking  at  lottery  schemes  in  a 
business-point  of  view,  what  folly  to  engage  in  an  enterprise 
•when  the  chances  of  loss  almost  amount  to  a  certainty  !  Would 
a  sane  man  invest  money  in  a  mechanical  or  mercantile  enter- 
prise, when  the  prospects  of  success  were  so  desperate?".     ,w-. 

Such  is  the  value  of  an  investment  in  the  "charity  lotteries," 
so  highly  commended  by  an  ignorant,  or  else  a  bribed  press. 
And  to  these  frightful  figures  we  must  add,  upon  direct  and 
trustworthy  information,  that  the  managers  frequently  arrogate 
to  themselves  the  right  still  further  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of 
ticket-holders,  (many  of  whom  are  incapable  of  detecting  the 
injury),  by  arbitrarily  arresting  the  process  of  distributing  the 
prizes  promised  in  the  advertisement,  when  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  chances  have  been  tested;  and  thus  saving  a  large 
additional  sum  for  the  "charity"  in  hand,  by  multiplying  the 
chances  against  drawing  a  prize  as  much  as  sixfold  upon  the 
above  calculation  of  Professor  Carroll !  Of  course  such  a  pal- 
pable breach  of  faith  in  those  who  handle  trust  funds  is  never 
to  be  excused ;  and  the  only  palliation  for  thus  wronging  the 
helpless,  to  which  we  can  listen  however  indignantly,  is  that  the 
funds  so  alienated  have  not  been  taken  for  private  gain.  The 
managers  cheat,  but  not  for  their  own  profit.  It  is  shameful  that 
the  proper  ofiicers  of  the  Commonwealth  allow  such  frauds  to  be 
perpetrated  upon  ignorant  and  defenceless  people  under  the 
shadow  of  a  legal  enactment.  A  friend  "who  watched  the  results 
of  a  recent  drawing,  mentioned  to  the  writer  a  painful  feature 
of  public  lotteries,  which  forever  condemns  them  as  charitable 
agencies.  A  large  proportion  of  the  ticket-holders  were  inex- 
perienced boys,  or  laboring  men  who  could  least  of  all  aiford  to 
contribute  to  the  public  enterprise  aimed  at.  And  it  was  only 
too  plain  that  many  went  away  to  drown  their  disappointment  in 
the  neighboring  grog-shops,  or,  perhaps,  to  mend  their  "bad 
luck"  in  a  keno  den.  Let  others  think  as  they  will  of  these 
VOL.  XXIV.,  NO.  4 — 4. 
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"public  enterprises,"  we  can  never  see  such  fair  grounds  or 
libraries  without  being  painfully  reminded  of  the  poor  families 
who  were  deprived  of  their  meagre  comforts,  and  of  lads  tempt- 
ed to  a  course  of  dissipation  and  crime,  that  others  might  enjoy 
such  privileges. 

Mr.  Tyson's  pamphlet  gives  instances  to  prove  the  terrible 
extravagance  of  lotteries,  viewed  as  schemes  of  public  finance.  Of 
these  instances,  we  select  the  "Great  Union  Canal  Lottery" 
already  alluded  to  as  the  occasion  of  so  much  distress  and  crime 
forty  years  ago.  The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  authorised  this 
scheme  in  1811  for  the  purpose  of  raising  $340,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Union  Canal.  But  after  it  had  been  operated 
for  twenty-two  years  with  infinite  mischief  to  the  community, 
Mr.  Wallace  submitted  a  report  to  the  Legislature  in  1833,  show- 
ing that  lotteries  had  been  drawn  to  the  astounding  sum  total  of 
$26y662^9Jf,7^  and  yet  without  raising  the  comparatively  trivial 
sum  of  ^SlfifiOO  required  for  the  canal !  (See  Tyson's  Essay, 
pp.  9  and  10,  and  note). 

Unfair  dealing  is  an  essential  feature  of  all  gambling  estab- 
lishments, as  a  clever  writer  in  the  Eclectic  for  September,  1872, 
triumphantly  demonstrates.  And  even  the  seemingly  small  ad- 
vantage of  IJ  to  2J  per  centum  in  their  favor,  (as  the  German 
Kursaals  admit,)  is  amply  sufficient  when  immense  sums  are 
handled  to  insure  them  against  occasional  heavy  losses,  besides 
paying  burdensome  taxes  to  the  Government  and  enriching  the 
"bankers."  We  may  hail  it  as  the  fruit  of  Bismarck's  elevated 
statesmanship  that  the  German  Governments  have  determined  to 
sacrifice  revenues  which  make  them  partners  in  that  widespread 
demoralisation  resulting  from  gambling,  which  has  given  to 
Baden-Baden  its  unenviable  notoriety. 

Surely  enough  has  been  said  under  this  head  to  demonstrate 
our  point,  that,  tested  by  its  known  consequences  in  different 
ages  and  countries,  gaming  for  money  is  sin  against  God  and 
crime  against^man.  And  further,  that  of  all  kinds  of  gaming 
the  most  baneful  is  the  lottery,  because  it  covers  up  the  vice 
under  a  show  of  public  benefit  and  charity,  thus  becoming  all 
the  more  surely  a  "school  of  gambling"  to  multitudes,  who  there 
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begin  a  course  of  idleness,  profligacy,  and  crime,  that  renders 
them  a  curse  to  themselves  and  a  pest  to  society.* 

And  this  proves  how  truly  wise  and  scriptural  is  the  position 
of  our  Church  speaking  through  the  General  Assembly.  (Minutes 
of  1818,  as  cited  in  Baird's  Digest,  p.  805).  "The  vice  of 
gambling  has  also  been  forced  upoft  our  attention.  We  indeed 
hope  that  few  or  perhaps  none  of  our  actual  professors  have  in- 
dulged themselves  in  the  practice  of  what  they  consider  as  gam- 
bling. But  perhaps  there  are  some  addicted  to  this  practice  who 
have  evinced  a  predilection  for  our  Ohurch,  and  who  are  not 
unwilling  to  receive  a  word  of  admonition  from  us.  Such  we 
would  earnestly  exhort  to  consider,  in  the  most  serious  manner, 
the  consequences  of  the  course  they  are  pursuing,  and  the  awful 
lessons  which  the  experience  of  the  world  is  every  day  exhibit- 
ing on  this  subject.  But  it  is  our  duty  further  to  testify,  that 
all  encouragement  of  lotteries  and  purchasing  of  lottery  tickets ; 
all  attendance  on  horse-racing,  and  betting  on  such,  or  any  other 
occasions ;  and  all  attempts  of  whatever  kind  to  acquire  gain, 
without  giving  an  equivalent^*'  (italics  ours),  "involve  the  gam- 
bling principle,  and  participate  in  the  guilt  which  attaches  to 
that  vice."  Nine  years  later  (Minutes  of  1827)  the  Assembly 
felt  called  upon  to  protest  again :  "  Gambling,  that  infatuating 
and  destructive  vice  is  still  maintaining  its  accursed  sway  over 
thousands  of  its  hapless  victims.f  By  this  remark  we  intend  to 
condemn  the  practice  of  gambling  by  lottery,  which,  under  the 
sanction  of  legislative  patronage  is,  in  several  places  within  our 
bounds,  encouraging  a  wild  spirit  of  speculation,  paralysing 
industry,  and  carrying  disappointment,  poverty,  and  sorrow  into 
many  habitations."  The  Minutes  of  1830,  (about  which  time 
the  gambling  mania  had  attained  its  height),  represent  the  As- 

■  *It  does  not  lie  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  apply  this  fundamental 
principle  of  Christian  ethics  to  the  liquor  trade  in  all  its  branches.  But  it 
is  needless  to  say  how  important  such  an  application  must  he  at  the  hands 
of  every  one  who  receives  Jesus  Christ  as  Law-giver  and  as  Judge — and 
equally  so,  whether  he  proposes  to  deal  by  the  dram  or  by  the  cask. 

fin  these  strong  expressions  the  reader  will  recognise  allusion  to  the 
lottery-mania  which  brought  ruin  to  so  many  families  during  the  first  third 
of  the  present  century. 
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sembly  as  enjoining  the  Presbyteries  to  require  Sessions  to 
proceed  to  discipline  members  who  took  part  in  gambling  and 
thus  to  save  religion  from  reproach. 

2.  Having  thus  shown  the  irreconcilable  repugnance  between 
gambling,  and  the  law  of  love  to  our  neighbor,  which  is  the 
essence  of  duty  as  between  man  and  man,  the  inquiry  remains, 
whether  we  can  proceed  a  step  further,  by  signalising  the  precise 
point  at  which  it  traverses  the  Decalogue.  It  is  always  well  to 
be  able  to  present  such  important  subjects  in  as  many  points  of 
view  as  we  can. 

Most  of  us  are  aware  that  many  of  our  ablest  casuists,  of 
whom  Dr.  John  M.  Mason  is  a  representative,  hold  that  all 
"games  of  chance,"  so-called,  are  liable  to  the  charge  of  profane- 
ness,  and  thus  fall  into  the  list  of  sins  forbidden  in  the  Third 
Commandment.  They  hold  that  the  drawing  of  lots  is  of  the 
nature  of  an  appeal  to  God's  direct  intervention.  The  Lot  is 
thus  a  mode  of  divine  revelation,  and  is  grouped  under  the  com- 
prehensive term,  *'the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God."  According 
to  this  view,  T^hile  gambling,  ^.  e.,  drawing  lots  for  money,  may 
aggravate  the  sin  of  a  profane  appeal  to  God,  yet  the  sin  is 
shared  to  an  alarming  degree  by  games  of  chance  which  are  only 
played  for  amusement.  Let  the  view  be  stated  in  the  words  of 
an  able  advocate,  who  has  expressed  it  briefly  and  forcibly, 
referring  us  to  Dr.  Mason  for  the  arguments : 

"1.  I  am  very  clear,"  he  writes,  "that  the  relation  of  the  Lot 
to  the  providence  of  God  lies  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  con- 
sequently is  always  the  same.  Whatever  has  been  at  any  time 
a  lawful  or  unlawful  use  of  it,  is  a  lawful  or  unlawful  use  of  it 
now. 

"2.  I  believe  this  relation  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
oath.  The  difference  lies  only  in  the  aspect  in  which  God  is  re- 
garded. In  the  Lot,  God  is  considered  as  'Providence,'  as  the 
Disposer  of  events;  in  the  oath,  as  the  Judge  and  Avenger. 
Both  are  to  be  used  on  occasions  only  of  great  solemnity  and 
importance,^  when  a  decision  must  be  had,  and  can  be  obtained 
in  no  other  way  than  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts, 
and  the  Sovereign  Disposer  of  events.     Both  are  to  be  used  in 
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the  spirit  of  worship,  and  any  other  use  is  profane,  that  is,  is? 
taking  God's  name  in  vain.  ? 

"  3.  I  am  obliged,  therefore,  to  believe  that  the  use  of  the  Lot 
in  games  of  chance  is  a  profane  use  of  it.  The  player  may  not 
mean  so,  but  neither  does  the  profane  swearer  mean  so.  The 
very  core  of  the  sin  in  both  cases  is  that  God  is  not  thought  of; 
his  name  is  taken  lightly  or  *in  vain.* 

"4.  In  playing  for  money  (in  gambling)  the  sinful  excitement 
is  increased,  and  in  the  case  of  professional  gamblers  is  still 
further  exasperated  b;^  the  greed  for  gain,  but  the  sinful  excite- 
ment originates  in  the  appeal  to  the  providence  of  God,  in  an 
unlawful  way.  The  stake  aggravates  the  sin,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  the  whole  of  it."  ''.... 

So  say  other  friends,  from  whose  opinions  we  have  not  ven- 
tured to  differ  without  patient  and  protracted  reflection.  This 
view,  so  far  as  we  know,  found  its  first  advocate  in  Dr.  John  M. 
Mason,  who  discusses  the  matter  elaborately.  (See  Works,  Vol. 
III.,  pp.  265-316).  But  it  seems  to  us  to  labor  under  two 
defects — first,  in  overlooking  the  change  in  the  functioTis  of  the 
Lot  since  the  cessation  of  oracular  communications ;  and, 
secondly,  in  failing  to  see  that  what  this  theory  of  "direct 
appeal  to  God  "  really  implies  is,  not  that  simple  providential 
control  which  leaves  it  on  the  same  level  as  other  natural  ope- 
rations and  human  actions,  but  a  peculiar  and  exceptional  one, 
which,  indeed,  puts  it  into  a  similar  position  to  that  of  the  "Urim 
and  [^^hummim"  of  the  high  priest's  breast-plate — an  instrument 
for  supernatural  revelations.    " 

These  misconceptions  appear  again  and  again  throughout  Dr. 
Mason's  discussions.  As  when  he  defines  the  Lot  to  be  "an 
action  intended  to  decide  a  point  without  the  aid  of  human  skill 
ov ^power,''  and  having  assumed  that  the  act  is  "without  the  aid 
of  human  skill  or^ower,"  he  proceeds  to  try  several  alternative 
suppositions,  as  "other  creatures,"  "or  chance;"  upon  rejecting 
these  suppositions  properly  enough  he  reaches,  suo  modo,  the 
direct  agency  of  God.  And  in  the  conduct  of  this  argument 
he  unhesitatingly  employs  arguments  drawn  from  ordinary  pro- 
vidential control,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  ancient  use  of 
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the  Lot  as  recorded  in  Scripture,  on  the  otlier,  to  confirm  his 
position,  as  if  the  ancient  use  were  only  in  the  course  of  or- 
dinary providence.  But  the  double  misconception  appears  when 
we  put  parallel  cases.  If  the  relation  of  the  Lot  to  God's 
power  be  only  of  that  general  kind,  termed  providential,  in 
virtue  of  which  "  God  preserves  and  governs  all  his  creatures 
and  all  their  actions,"  then  what  is  true  of  one  is  true  also  of 
the  other;  if  the  use  of  the  Lot,  in  virtue  of  this  relation,  is' 
'profane^  except  upon  "  occasions  of  solemnity  and  importance 
only,"  then  it  is  equally  profane  to  perform  other  acts  except 
under  the  same  circumstances.  To  illustrate,  we  use  the  ex- 
ample of  •  target-practice  for  amusement.  To  fire  the  loaded 
needle-gun  produces  results  as  far  beyond  *' human  power"  in 
some  respects  as  casting  dice.  Am  I  authorised  to  amuse  myself 
by  target-shooting  ?  Not,  according  to  Dr.  Mason,  if  the 
relation  of  this  act  to  God's  power  be  the  same  as  that  of  casting 
lots.  His  argument  from  that  providence  which  "lies  in  the 
nature  of  things"  is  an  "ignoratio  eleuchi."  We  see  no  escape 
from  the  *dilemma  which  would  rigidly  prohibit  all  amusement 
or  the  abandonment  of  Dr.  Mason's  position  of  a  relation  '•Hn 
rerum  natural"  Is  the  present  relation  of  the  Lot  to  provi- 
dence diverse  from  that  of  other  natural  operations  and  human 
actions?  Let  him  prove  it  that  can.  The  parallel  between 
drawing  lots  (as  by  casting  dice,  say,)  and  firing  the  rifle  is  com- 
plete so  far  as  our  argument  requires  it.  Both  result  in  conse- 
quences beyond  our  control.  Both  are  human  power  acting 
through  machinery^  more  or  less  complex.  And  they  are  ex- 
amples of  a  wide  class  of  human  actions  whose  results,  when 
once  they  are  performed,  lie  beyond  our  control.  In  fact,  of 
what  action  is  it  not  true  ? 

And  this  statement  relieves  our  view  of  all  embarrassment 
from  the  difficulty  suggested  by  a  learned  friend  in  conversation : 
"You  introduce  the  hypothesis  of  infidel  science;  certain  Maws 
of  nature'  which  carry  out  effects  beyond  human  agency." 
Well,  there  are  certain  "powers  of  nature,"  distinct,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  man's  will,  and,  on  the  other,  from  God's  will. 
These  natural  powers,  whose  action  and  reaction,  constitute  the 
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"laws  of  nature/'  {i.  e.,  "the  ordinances  of  the  heaven  and  the 
earth"),  originated  in,  and  are  controlled  by,  the  will  of  the  Per- 
sonal God.  The  "Kosmos"  implies:  (1),  creation  of  elements 
endowed  with  power  so  act  thus  and  so ;  and  (2),  the  orderly  dis- 
posal of  these  elements  in  definite  positions  in  space,  so  that  the 
various  actions  and  reactions  may  produce  pre-determined  results. 
These  seem  to  be  the  acts  of  God  as  the  Originator  of  elements, 
and  as  the  Architect  of  the  Kosmos.  But  this  is  not  atheism. 
It  does  not  imply  self-origination  (if  that  be  not  a  self-evident 
absurdity),  or  self-existence,  or  self-control.  It  is  entirely  con- 
sistent, as  Professor  McCosh,  among  others,  has  shown,  with  the 
inspired  truths,  "for  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being  .  .  .  doing  his  pleasure  among  the  armies  of  heaven  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  .  .  .  By  him  all  things  consist." 
In  the  case  of  the  needle-gun  or  the  dice-box,  the  human  will 
uses,  besides  its  own  more  complex  and  wonderful  body,  a  piece 
of  machinery  which  exercises  more  or  less  influence  on  the 
result.  This  is  all.  There  is  no  ^Uertium  quid'*  arbitrarily 
brought  in,  or  ignorantly  implied.  The  action  is  human.  But, 
of  course,  human  under  relations  to  God's  power;  and  relations 
of  infinite  moment.  Not  such  as  make  one  or  the  other  an 
oracular  response  from  Jehovah ;  but  such  as  constitute  both, 
elements  in  that  mighty  web  upon  which  God  is  weaving  patterns 
of  his  own  designing; — only  we  on  earth  see,  for  the  most  part, 
the  wrong  side  of  the  glorious  picture,  which  throughout  eternity 
we  are  to  study  and  to  admire,  rectis  oculis !  0  beatific  vision  ! 
"  What  1  do  thou  hnowest  not  now,  hut  thou  shalt  know  here- 
after.'" But  in  this  tapestry  of  Providence,  all  actions  human 
and  all  operations  natural  are  alike.  Casting  lots  does  not  differ 
from  target-practice — a  world  in  combustion  from  the  fall  of  a 
sparrow. 

This  drives  us  to  the  second  and  kindred  source  of  confusion 
in  Dr.  Mason's  argument,  viz.,  the  fact  of  a  special  use  of  the 
Lot  in  cases  recorded  in  Scripture,  in  virtue  of  which  it  was  the 
instrument  of  oracular  responses  from  God,  infallibly  assuring 
men  of  his  decisive  voice  in  matters  of  doubt.  The  instances 
are  too  familiar  to  require  mention :  the  division  of   Canaan 
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among  the  tribes,  the  choice  of  Saul  to  be  king,  the  detection 
of  Achan's  theft,  and  of  the  heroic  Jonathan's  disobedience  in 
tasting  the  honey,  etc.,  etc.  The  last  of  these  historic  instances 
is  the  casting  of  lots  to  determine  who  should  succeed  to  the 
vacant  "bishopric"  of  Judas  Iscariot.*  It  is  not,  of  course, 
our  purpose  to  attempt  the  impossible  by  undertaking  to  show 
wherein  precisely  lay  this  peculiar  relation  of  the  Lot,  in  its 
oracular  function,  to  God's  providence.  Who  shall  draw  the 
dividing  line  between  natural  operations  and  the  Divine  will  ? 
And  as  for  the  out-goings  of  God's  power,  the  one  answer  made 
to  Nicodemus  suflSces  for  all — "The  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but.  canst  not  tell 
whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  goeth;  so  " .  In  our  pre- 
sent state,  and  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  to  all  eternity, 
it  is  enough  for  us  to  apprehend  with  some  clearness  i\\Q  facts  of 
God's  agency;  the  explanations  we  must  adjourn  to  a  more  con- 
venient season,  for  now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly.  But  the 
fact  of  this  peculiar  use  of  the  Lot  is,  we  think,  clearly  implied, 
in  the  results  produced,  to  which  no  parallel  is,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  now  attempted.  The  division  of  the  Promised  Land 
was  of  the  nature  of  an  infallible  oracle,  indicating  to  the 
several  families  of  Israel  the  bounds  of  their  habitation.  Of 
this  the  evidence  was  at  hand  in  the  venerable  prophecy  of  the 
dying  patriarch,  Jacob.  And  in  the  case  of  Saul's  election  the 
same  proof  was  furnished  in  Samuel's  previous  knowledge.  The 
detection  of  Achan  and  of  Jonathan  by  lot  was,  of  course,  at- 
tested by  the  facts.  And  as  to  the  question  of  a  special  appoint- 
ment of  the  Lot  to  this  extraordinary  function,  the  evidence  fur- 
nished by  Lev.  xvi.  8,  and  Num.  xxvi.  65,  is,  at  least,  as  clear, 
as  that  for  the  divine  appointment  of  sacrifices.  The  discon- 
tinuance of  this  extraordinary  use  of  the  Lot  is  made  clear  by  a 
cessation  of  the  extraordinary  results.     Besides  this,  we  have  a 
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♦Most  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  propriety  of  this  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  apostles  has  been  questioned — gratuitously,  as  we  believe.  But 
for  some  judicious  remarks  upon  the  Apostolate  of  Matthias  we  must  refer 
to  Professor  Alexander's  excellent  Commentary  on  Acts  i. 
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general  inference  which  commends  itself  as  an  indisputable 
maxim  of  Protestant  theologj,  that  with  the  completion  of  the 
canon  of  Scripture  terminate  all  extraordinary  phenomena, 
whose  office  it  was  to  supplement  and  to  confirm  the  forthcoming 
Rule  of  our  faith  and  practice.  The  sun  having  arisen  in  his 
full-orbed  majesty  the  stars  retire.  If  pressed  to  explain  such 
'  Scriptures  as  Prov.  xvi.  33,  xviii.  18,  we  cheerfully  comply  by 
stating  our  conviction  of  their  double  application.  As  applied 
to  one  set  of  phenomena,  viz.,  the  oracular  function  of  the  Lot, 
they  allude  to  transient  effects,  which  have  ceased  forever.  But 
in  their  allusion  to  the  general  truth  of  God's  providential 
agency  in  and  control  over  all  contingent  events — if  this  allusion 
be  understood — they  state  facts  equally  true  of  all  time  and  of 
all  things.  And  in  this  respect  a  notable  parallel  is  found  in 
one  context,  (Prov.  xvi.  1):  "The  preparations  of  the  heart  in 
man,  and  the  answer  of  the  tongue,  is  of  the  Lord."  But  per- 
haps a  more  complete  parallel  is  found  in  such  texts  as  Matt.  x. 
19,  20,  where  supernatural  inspiration  is  promised  to  the 
apostles,  and  divine  illumination ;  not  inspiration,  either  in  the 
Romish  or  in  the  Quaker  sense  of  it,  seems  to  be  implied  for 
their  successors.*  '     ,         • 


♦It  has  been  suggested  that  our  position  with  regard  to  the  Lot,  must 
interfere  seriously  with  the  significance  of  an  o^th.  But  we  cannot  see  how 
it  should.  The  lawfulness  of  oaths  is  clearly  recognised  in  Scripture 
{passim.)  We  need  no  better  authority  than  the  example  of  Christ,  (Matt, 
xxvi.  63,  G4),  and  of  Paul,  (2  Cor.  i.  23),  where  all  the  essentials  of  an 
oath  are  found,  as  administered  by  authorities,  political  or  ecclesiastical. 
This  sweeps  away  all  foundation  for  the  Quaker  theory.  As  to  the  imagi- 
nary parallel  between  "appealing  to  God"  through  the  Lot,  and  in  an 
oath,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  comparison  will  not  hold.  For  in  the  one 
case  we  call  upon  God  to  answer  our  implied  question,  by  an  extraordinary 
use  of  our  bodies — ice  af(k  an  oracular  response,  which  is  of  the  nature  of 
a  new  revelation ;  in  the  other  case,  we  simply  assert  to  men  our  conscious- 
ness that  the  "Searcher  of  hearts"  is  now  looking  upon  us,  and  taking  note 
of  what  we  utter,  with  the  purpose  of  punishing  us  if  we  lie.  The  par- 
allel would  obtain,  did  the  oath  imply,  which  it  does  not  and  cannot,  that 
God  will,  in  any  way,  assure  our  hearers  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  what 
we  speaJc ;  at  least  before  the  solemn  disclosures  of  that  day  when  the 
secr-ets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  revealed. 


f 
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"We  have  enlarged  somewhat  upon  this  point,  not  only  for  the- 
sake  of  its  bearing  upon  the  topic  under  immediate  discussion, 
believing  that  this  charge  of  profaneness  is  generally  insisted  on 
to  the  detriment  of  the  more  obvious  and  true  objection  to  gam- 
bling; but  also  because  it  deserves  examination  from  its  relation 
to  the  guidance  of  Christian  life;  that  is,  ITow  can  we  utilise: 
this  mest  valuable  agency  to  settle  matters  of  fact  and  of  opinion  f 
We  cannot  see  the  authbrity  for  rigidly  confining  its  use,  on 
their  theory,  to  cases  in  which  "  a  decision  must  be  had,  and  can 
be  obtained  in  no  other  way  than  by  an  appeal  to  the  Searcher 
of  hearts,  and  Sovereign  Disposer  of  events."  This  is  Dr. 
Mason's  position.  It  seems  at  first  sight  to  have  been  exempli- 
fied, as  Dr.  Mason  intimates  in  one  instance  in  Scripture,  the 
selection  of  Matthias  by  lot.  Here  Peter,  as  spokesman  of  the 
apostles,  lays  down,  as  authoritative,  the  necessary  qualifications- 
of  an  apostle ;  and  two  having  been  found  possessing  these  quali- 
fications, they  appeal  to  God  to  select  by  lot,  as  he  did  between 
the  two  goats,  (Lev.  xvi.  8).  Now,  was  Peter  inspired  to  say 
what  he  did,  and  were  the  apostles  sure  without  this  as  to  whom 
God  had  chosen  ?  As  to  other  cases,  such  as  Saul's  election  to> 
the  throne,  Achan's  detection,  and  Jonathan's,  of  course  no  ab- 
solute impossibility  of  using  other  means  can  be  proved  amid  the 
concurrent  and  overlapping  phenomena  of  the  ''divers  manners"" 
(Heb.  i.  1,)  in  which  God's  pleasure  was  sought  and  obtained. 
The  only  probable  solution  of  this  arbitrary  selection  between 
the  various  modes  of  revelation,  is  that  suggested  to  account  for 
the  variation  of  the  details  observed  by  our  Saviour  in  working 
his  miracles,  viz.,  to  show  that  his  power  was  tied  to  none.  It 
has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  comparative  uselessness  of  the 
Lot  as  a  means  of  obtaining  Divine  arbitration,  on  the  showing; 
of  Dr.  Mason,  makes  against  the  claim.  We  do  not  hear  of  our 
brethren  ever  submitting  an  important  matter  to  the  decision  of 
the  Lot.  This  is  very  different  from  the  practice  of  Joshua, 
Samuel,  Saul,  and  the  apostles.  Nor  do  we  see  how  it  is  to  be 
accounted  for,  upon  the  supposition,  that  "  whatever  jvas  a  lawful 
or  unlawful  use  of  it,  is  a  lawful  or  unlawful  use  of  it  now." 
Why  not  utilise  this  oracle  which  proved  so  helpful  in  other 
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days?  And  in  this  connection  it  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that 
the  cases  to  which  Dr.  Mason  limits  the  use  of  the  Lot  as  an 
appeal  to  God's  direct  arbitration,  can  never  yield  evidence  con-^ 
firmatory  of  his  theory.  And  in  this  respect  they  stand  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  For  while  we  may  not 
adopt  arbitrary  tests  proposed  by  Professor  Tyndall — tests  which 
violate  the  fundamental  conditions  of  Christian  supplicatiotis — 
yet  the  normal  exercise  of  prayer  yields  evidence  of  its  value. 
We  can  say  with  the  Psalmist,  "I  love  the  Lord  because  he  hath 
heard  mi/ prayer." 

If  the  Lot  can  be  used  as  a  means  of  securing  a  response 
from  God  noT^,  as  it  once  was,  wherein  did  Mr.  Wesley  err 
in  appealing  to  the  Lot  to  settle  his  doubts  as  to  the  opposing; 
systems  of  Arminius  and  Calvin  ?  We  are  not  so  sure  that 
his  use  of  it  can  be  convicted  of  error  on  this  theory.*  The 
reply  of  course  would  be,  that  we  have  the  Scriptures  by  which 
to  decide  such  questions.     Yes;  but  Mr.  Wesley  contended  that 


*We  are  indebted  to  a  friend  for  the  reference  to  Brown's  "  Inconsisten- 
cies of  Arminianism,"  pp.  413-419;  where  a  full  discussion  is  given  of 
Wesley's  tossing  the  shilling,  to  deterntiine  whether  he  should  preach  Cal- 
vinism or  Arminianism.     The  charge  was  originally  brought  in  Toplady'a- 
•'Letter  to  Rev.  Mr.  John  Wesley,"  dated  "Westminster,  March  26th,. 
1770,"  in  these  words:  ''  And  why  should  you,  of  all  people  in  the  world,, 
be  so  very  angry  with  the  doctrines  of  grace  ?     Forget  not  the  days  and 
months  that  are  past.    Remember  that  it  once  depended  upon  the  toss  of  a 
shilling,  whether  you  yourself  should  be  a  Calvinist  or  an  Arntiinian. 
Tails  fell  uppermost,  and  you  resolved  to  be  an  Universalist,"  (i.  e.,  as  to 
the  design  of  God  in  making  the  atonement) :  "It  was  a  happy  throw 
which  consigned  you  to  the  tents  of  Arminius,"  etc.  See  Toplady's  Works, 
edition  of  J.  Cornish  &  Sons,  p.  721.     It  is  not  necessary  to  our  purpose 
to  establish  the  authenticity  of  this  remarkable  transaction,  but  Mr.  Brown 
correctly  observes  that  it  is  vouched  for  by  this  high  contemporary  authority,, 
and  was  never  denied  by  Wesley,  or  by  his  friends  during  his  lifetime, 
though  ample  opportunity  was  given,  and  allusions  were  made  to  Toplady's- 
officiousness  in  collecting  and  publishing  anecdotes  of  Mr.  Wesley.    And' 
moreover,  it  is  in  keeping  with  Wesley's  well  known  habit  of  casting  lots 
in  various  ways  to  determine  difficult  questions.     See  "Arminiau  Inconsis- 
tencies," as  above,  for  references  to  the  Biographies  of  Wesley  and  of 
Whitefield,  to  show  this. 
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he  had  sought  light,  and  with  prayerful  agony.  Toplady's 
Letter  mentions  that  Wesley  had  confessed  his  great  anxieties 
and  his  inability  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  decision ; — a  confes- 
sion, which  does  him  credit.  In  his  acknowledged  inability,  he 
went  to  God  to  obtain  a  decision.  And  not  unlikely  his  confi- 
dence in  the  infallible  accuracy  of  the  Lot  helps  to  account  for 
his  intemperate  opposition  to  Calvinism  ever  afterwards.  We 
cannot  see  that  Wesley  misapplied  the  Lot,  on  the  theory  of  its 
<;ontinued  lawfulness ;  for  he  claims  to  have  sought  information 
anxiously  from  Scripture,  as  elucidated  in  the  leading  Theologies. 
But  in  his  case  without  a  comfortable  result.  The  decision 
seemed  to  be  demanded  of  him ;  and  he  appealed  to  God,  as  he 
thought,  but  the  result  was  error ! 

So  much  for  the  scriptural  warrant  for  using  the  Lot  as  a 
mode  of  securing  God's  decision.  Now  as  to  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  (see  2,  113th  of  Larger  Catechism),  it  is  our  candid 
opinion  that  its  language  is  perfectly  in  keeping  with  what  we 
have  written.  "Sinful  .  .  .  lots"  are  set  down  among  the  vio- 
lations of  the  third  commandment.  But  when  we  seek  to  inter- 
pret the  precise  shade  of  meaning  intended  by  the  general  term 
"sinful,"  the  only  proof- text  cited  is  Ilaman's  casting  lots  to 
determine  the  "lucky  day"  for  his  wholesale  vengeance  upon 
the  Jewish  people.  If  he  appealed  to  the  true  God  intention- 
ally, the  sinfulness  of  his  act  is  like  that  of  the  murderer  who 
should  pray  God  to  aid  him  in  his  fell  purpose — it  is  blasphemy. 
If  he  sought  guidance  from  the  stars,  as  is  probable,  or  from  the 
■** mysterious  powers  above  us,"  his  sin  was  identical  with  that  of 
the  profane  gipsey,  who  tells  fortunes  with  cards,  a  proceeding 
that  tends  to  put  contempt  upon  all  religion.  And  while  it  is 
true  that  "games  of  chance,"  as  an  amusement,  may  not  be 
sinful,  yet  a  parallel  for  Haman's  sin  is  found,  as  suggested  by 
our  correspondent,  in  the  conduct  of  many  gamblers,  who  look 
upon  their  games  as  being  controlled  by  supernatural  influences, 
in  such  a  sense  as  that  the  player's  conduct  brings  upon  him  the 
■smiles  or  the  frowns  of  "Fortune."  In  such  cases  of  course  the 
player's  intention  constitutes  a  sin  where  none  of  that  kind  is 
necessitated  by  the  nature  of  the  act.     Some  curious  instances 
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of  this  grovelling  superstition  and  profaneness  are  given  in  a 
cleverly  written  article  copied  by  the  Eclectic,  for  September, 
1872,  from   the   Cornhill  Magazine.     Rules   for  the  player's 
guidance  are  cited  from  Houdin's  "  Trickeries  des  Grecs  devoil- 
l^es,"  which  is  a  sort  of  "gambler's  handbook;"  among  these 
certain  directions  are  given  for  the  repression  of  the  passions  of 
anger  and  exultation,  not  upon  the  obvious  grounds  of  their 
leading  the  player  to  hasty  ventures  beyond  his  means,  but  for 
the  superstitious  ones  that  "  the  demon  of  bad  luck  pursues  the 
passional  player,"  and  that  "Fortune  does  not  like  people  to  be- 
over-joyed  at  her  favors  and  prepares  bitter  deceptions  for  those 
intoxicated  by  success,"  etc.,  etc.    -And  that  such  language  is  not 
resolvable  into  mere  tropes  the  writer  proves  very  clearly.     The 
profane  creatures  actually  consider  their  .conduct  at  play  to  be 
under  the  surveillance  of  a  Deity  who  rewards  them  for  being 
consummate  scoundrels !     And  we  add,  that  the  behaviour  of 
gamesters  at  the  German  Kursaals  upon  the  advent  of  a  "star, "^ 
and  the  language  in  vogue  during  the  lottery  excitement  in  this 
country  forty  years  ago,  cited  by  Tyson,  testify  to  the  same  pre- 
valence of  superstition.     But  if  our  argument  is  sound,  these 
profane  conceits  arise  from  the  person^  and  not  from  the  thing 
done.     This  opinion  is  based  upon  Paul's  principle  about  "  meat 
offered  to  idols,"  1  Cor.  viii.     So  that  "games  of  chance"  may 
be  used  without  profanity.     The  use  of  lots  in  filling  out  a  list 
of  jurymen,  in  dividing  inheritances,  or  in  selecting  examples 
from  among  a  large  class  of  criminals,  are  to  be  regarded,  not 
as  solemn  appeals  to  God,  but  as  convenient  methods  of  so  modi- 
fying human  action  as  to  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  pos- 
sibility of  fraud  or  partiality. 

Having  thus,  as  we  think,  cleared  the  ground  of  obstructions, 
we  are  now  prepared  to  show  that  gambling  necessarily  contains- 
in  it  an  element  of  dishonesty,  because  as  stated  by  the  General 
Assembly,  it  is  a  mode  of  getting  gain  without  giving  an.  equiva- 
lent. We  attach  the  more  importance  to  this  effort  to  get  rid  of 
Dr.  Mason's  theory,  erroneous  in  our  opinion,  and  of  adhering 
rather  to  the  wiser  course  marked  out  in  the  deliverances  of  our 
Assembly  already  quoted,  from  the  observed  failure  in  the  effort 
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to  impress  even  the  best  classes  of  our  congregations  with  any 
definite  conception  of  the  profaneness  of  games  of  chance, 
whether  played  in  moderation  for  amusement,  or  as  a  means  of 
gambling ;  and  perhaps  one  cause  of  this  difficulty  lies  in  the 
undue  importance,  necessarily  attributed  by  the  theory,  to  the 
sinfulness  of  gambling  by  cards  or  by  dice,  over  gambling  in 
other  wajs,  as  by  Ijorse-racing,  shooting-matches,  cock-fighting, 
or  prize-fights.  Now  experience  does  not  seem  to  warrant  such 
a  wide  discrimination  as  Dr.  Mason  and  our  correspondent  call 
for.  Dr.  Mason  lays  all  his  stress  upon  gambling  by  the  Lot, 
and  hardly  alludes,  if  at  all,  to  other  modes.  If  the  gravamen 
of  the  charge  against  gambling  by  the  Lot  is  its  blasphemy,  and 
"greed  for  gain"  (theft,  we  say,)  is  only  an  aggravation  of  the 
main  evil,  why  does  not  experience  show  it  ?  We  see  no  such 
marked  difference,  (unless  it  be  in  public  lotteries,  as  above 
stated,  and  this  is  fully  accounted  for,  we  think,  without  Dr. 
Mason'g  theory);  and  experience  seems  to  show  that,  while 
horse-racing  takes  rank  next  to  lotteries  in  wastefulness  and  in 
leading  large  numbers  of  our  better  classes  into  temptation, 
perhaps  the  prize-ring  and  the  cock-pit  exceed  all  other  forms  of 
gambling  in  engendering  low  and  filthy  habits. 

This  ground,  of  charging  theft  or  robbery  upon  gambling  of  all 
kinds,  is  taken  by  the  Larger  Catechism.  See  Question  142d.  It 
has  been  of  course  strenuously  denied ;  and  among  others  it  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  thatPaley  (Political  Philosophy,  Chap.  VIII.,) 
fails  to  realise  the  full  extent  of  the  moral  evil,  though  what  he 
has  to  say  exposes  such  incidental  frauds  as  we  have  alluded  to 
in  the  management  of  "benevolent  lotteries."  Paley  maintains 
that  one  player  (in  this  case  the  managers)  act  dishonorably  if 
they  take  any  advantage  in  the  game,  which  the  other  party  does 
not  concedie.  And  in  this  case,  of  course,  the  ticket-holders, 
being  hopelessly  deceived  by  the  delusive  promises  of  agents  and 
managers,  which  they  cannot  understand  in  their  true  sense. 
The  withholding  of  the  qualifying  facts,  as  above  remarked, 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  purchaser  is  deceived,  is  a  case  of 
constructive  fraud.  The  charge  is  as  clearly  made  out  as  when 
the  horse-trader  sells  me  a  diseased  animal,  knowing  that  I  have 
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eio  means  of  detecting  the  disease  and  consequently  buy  him  for 
sound.  Of  course,  the  maxim — ''Every  man  must  look  out  for 
himself/'  is,  in  such  an  application,  simply  monstrous. 

It  is  inadmissible  to  plead  in  defence  of  this  spoliation,  that  it 
ds  an  act  of  self-defence,  or  that  it  is  on  a  par  with  reprisals  in 
war.  The  two  pleas  are  quite  different  from  each  other,  and 
would  be  inconsistent  as  alternatives  offered  by  the  same  party 
in  his  own  self-defence.  But  the  appeal  will  not  hold  to  a  justi- 
€able  self-defence,  (as  when  I  kill  an  assailant  to  save  my  own 
life),  because  in  this  case  the  taking  of  my  neighbor's  money  at 
play  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  self-defence.  Suppose  it  should 
be  clearly  established  in  court  that  A.  had  steadfastly  manoeuvred 
to  induce  B.  to  attack  and  then  should  shoot  him  down  in  the 
act  ?  This  would  certainly  modify  the  verdict  of  "justifiable 
homicide,"  which  he  claims  from  the  judge  and  the  jury.  And 
to  the  gambler  we  must  say,  your  defence  must  be  withdrawal 
from  the  hazard,  and  not  spoliation  of  your  neighbor  to  keep  him 
from  despoiling  you.  And  so  without  stopping  to  question,  as 
we  very  well  might  do,  the  parallel  between  reprisals  in  war  by 
belligerants  and  reprisals  by  individuals  who  cannot  levy  war,  we 
meet  the  plea,  by  saying  that  there  is  always  a  wrong  in  war. 
Either  the  party  declaring  war  does  it  without  sufficient  ground 
and  is  responsible  for  the  evil  done,  or  else  having  good  cause 
the  other  party  is  responsible  for  the  wrong  and  its  consequences. 
And  in  neither  case  can  reprisals  be  justified  except  as  they  are 
necessary  to  end  the  war  and  thus  to  redress  the  wrong.  While 
of  course  either  party  at  play  can  stop  the  wrong,  (B.  trying  to 
take  A.'s  money),  by  withdrawing  from  the  game,  which  it  is  his 
duty  to  do.  • 

Such  studied  concealments  must,  as  Paley  intimates,  take  rank 
with  the  tricks  of  the  professional  expert.  It  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  a  false  deal  of  the  cards,  and  the  agent  or  manager, 
who,  by  the  aid  of  delusive  promises  made  in  the  advertisement, 
entices  the  ignorant  and  poor  to  pay  in  their  pittance,  is  guilty 
■of  a  cruel  fraud.     It  is  unlawful  spoliation. 

But  we  are  prepared  to  go  further  than  Paley,  with  his  defec- 
tive theory  of  the  origin  and  extent  of  moral  obligation,  was 
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liaturatly  prepared  to  go.  Apart  from  these  collateral  frauds 
^^hicli  fearfully  aggravate  the  wrong  of  gambling,  as  usually  car- 
ried on,  we  are  prepared  to  assert  that  every  such  act  is  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  property,  as  laid  down  in  the  eighth  command- 
ment. It  is  despoiling  him  of  his  goods  without  lawful  equivalent. 
The  difference  between  theft  and  robbery,  both  of  which  are  con- 
demned by  this  law,  being  that  robbery  implies  usually  a  show 
of  violence,  while  theft  generally  includes  the  thought  of  conceal- 
ment. It  is  because  of  the  danger  to  human  life  that  robbery 
and  burglary  are  punishable  with  death.  But  so  far  as  the  main 
point  IS  concerned  Cproperty),  theft  and  robbery  are  as  one. 

The  rules  or  conditions  of  gambling  make  no  pretence  to  the 
act  of  giving  away  one's  money,  whether  from  considerations  of 
pity  or  of  love.  They  manifestly  claim  to  partake  of  the  nature 
of  a  contract;  and  hence  Paley  very  properly  sets  them  down- 
under  the  heading,  "Contracts  of  Hazard."  The  question  is, 
therefore,  whether  viewed  as  a  contract^  gaming  can  be  pro- 
nounced a  valid  and  lawful  transfer  of  property,  as  seen  from  a 
scriptural  stand-point.  The  two  arguments  urged  by  advocates 
of  gaming  to  show  the  lawfulness  of  it,  (all  accessory  cheating, 
whethec  in  words  or  actions,  being  excluded),  are:  1.  The 
mutual  consent  of  the  parties  to  abide  the  issue  of  the  game. 
2.  The  equivalent  given  by  the  winner  in  the  shape  of  equal 
chances  at  the  stakes,  and  the  entertaining  excitement  of  play. 

The  reply  is,  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  "mutual  consent"  is  not 
suflScient  in  the  eyes  of  law,  human  or  divine.  Take  the  case  of 
a  child,  or  person  "non  compos  mentis,"  who  parts  with  his 
golden  "eagle"  for  a  tin-trumpet.  Here  the  judge  can  clearly 
ascertain  that  the  grounds  of  the  consent,  finely  given,  are  in- 
suflScient.  The  "bargain"  is  therefore  unhesitatingly  annulled. 
That  is,  the  law  takes  cognisance  of  the  grounds  of  the  consent 
of  parties,  and,  when  clearly  seen  to  be  unjust  to  one  party, 
orders  the  cancelling  of  the  contract.  The  extreme  case  illus- 
trates the  principle.  Now  just  where  human  law  stops  short  in 
its  inquiry  into  motives,  (not  here  in  this  case,  however,)  let  us 
remember  that  the  Searcher  of  hearts  is  bound  by  no  human 
limitations.     The  province  of  motive^  which  is  essential  to  moral 
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government  in  its  perfection,  is  necessarily  perilous  ground  for 
the  human  judge,  then  he  must  needs  use  the  feeble  instrument 
of  logical  inference  to  find  out  something  of  the  "intents  of  the 
heart."  But  to  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God  this  impalpable  world 
of  motive  is  as  clear  as  the  unclouded  landscape  to  the  eagle's 
piercing  ken :  "  For  all  things  are  naked  and  open  to  him,  with 
whom  we  have  to  do."  He  discovers  our  motives,  not  as  we  do 
one  another's,  by  the  slow  and  fallible  process  of  deduction,  but 
by  the  infallible  act  of  a  perfect  intuition  which  comprehends  in 
its  unrelenting  grasp  the  very  "imaginations  of  the  thoughts" 
of  men. 

"  0  wondrous  knowledge,  deep  and  high  ! 
Where  can  a  creature  hide  ? 
Within  thy  circling  arms  I  lie, 
Enclosed  on  every  side."  ^ 

Christian  ethics  emphatically  condemn  the  selfish  and  savage 
reasoning  of  Cain :  "Am  I  ray  brother's  keeper  ?"  by  substi- 
tuting for  it:  ^^  Thy  neighbor  as  thyself  In  that  view  lam 
bound  to  consider  the  ground  of  my  neighbor's  consent  to  abide 
the  issue  of  the  game,  as  well  as  my  own.  And  when  I  see  that 
it  is  based,  in  either  of  us,  upon  unjustifiable  grounds,  I  am 
bound  by  the  law  of  Christ  to  save  him,  as  well  as  myself,  from 
the  treacherous  quicksand.  The  gamester's  motive  is  either 
compounded  of  ignorance  and  greed  after  gain,  or  else  it  is 
simple  avarice,  an  unholy  coveting  of  my  neighbor's  property. 
The  "contract,"  so  called,  is  invalidated  and  annulled  by  this 
unholy  motive.  Every  transaction  in  which  gain  is  had  (or  sought 
after)  without  a  fair  equivalent,  is  stealing  or  robbery,  in  God's 
sight,  let  men  call*it  by  what  name  they  will.  "It  is  despoiling 
my  neighbor  unlawfully  of  his  goods,  and  aiding  him  to  attempt 
the  same  iniquity.  0  what  a  terrible  overhauling  of  these  "  bar- 
gains" and  contracts  may  we  confidently  expect  in  the  last 
day !  And  what  havoc  would  the  steady  application  of  this 
scriptural  law,  recognised,  indeed,  but,  because  of  human 
weakness  or  sin,  carried  out  most  imperfectly  here.  Such  as  it 
is,  however,  in  its  human  shape,  it  is  the  earthly  analogon  of  the 
heavenly  and  divine  reality.  Motives  lie  at  the  root  of  all  actions 
VOL.  XXIV.,  NO.  4 — 5. 
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and  must  he  taken  into  the  account,  even  of  short-sighted  human 
judges. 

As  to  the  second  argument  in  justification  of  gambling  in  its 
essential  form,  i.  e.,  when  "unfair  dealing"  is  rigidly  excluded, 
{which  is  rarely  if  ever  the  case),  that  "the  winner  gives  an 
equivalent  in  the  even  chance  to  win,  and  in  the  entertainment 
of  play;"  the  first  "equivalent"  is  swept  away  by  the  consider- 
ation of  unholy  motives.  Translated  into  plain  terms  it  is  :  "I 
repay  you  for  taking  away  your  property  unjustifiably  by  giving 
you  the  opportunity  of  taking  mine  on  the  same  wicked  terms." 
And  as  to  the  second  plea  that  the  "entertainment  of  play" 
fairly  compensates  the  losing  party,  the  reply  is,  that  it  adds  to 
the  injury  done  him  and  aggravates  the  wrong  which  it  professes 
to  heal.  This  "entertainment"  arises  from  an  excitement  which 
is  both  unholy  and  unhealthful.  Experience  proves  it  to  be  a 
consuming  fire,  which  once  ignited  burns  up  all  that  is  "lovely 
and  of  good  report"  in  human  character.  It  disorders  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  awakens  or  else  intensifies  the  craving  for 
deadly  stimulants.  It  irritates  the  combative  propensities  and 
thus  leads  to  bloody  aff'rays.  It  leads  men  into  vile  associations 
and  low  company  of  both  sexes.  It  wins  him  away  from  the 
purifying  pleasures  and  duties  of  home — in  a  word  it  implants 
disease,  physical  and  moral,  in  every  elemen't  of  his  being.  And 
thus  I  repay  him  for  the  money  I  take  from  him  in  play  !  This 
is  the  natural  tendency  of  things,  and,  therefore,  these  are  con- 
sequences for  which  I  am  justly  accountable.  If,  as  sometimes 
happens,  my  companion  in  play  resists  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
the  evil  tendencies  that  I  help  him  to  exercise,  of  course,  I  am 
entitled  to  the  same  consideration  as  the  incendiary  who  kindles 
the  fire  in  his  neighbor's  house,  with  the  known  risk,  at  least,  if 
not  the  infention,  of  burning  him  in  it  with  his  helpless  family ; 
but  the  fire  is  happily  extinguished  by  a  fall  of  rain,  or  else  dies 
out  of  itseflf  from  the  incombustibility  of  the  house.  It  is  a  case 
of  arson.  We  do  not  say  that  he  will  be  punished  to  his  full 
desert  by  poor,  defective  human  law,  administered  by  fallible 
men.  But  we  can  anxiously  surmise  what  his  chances  for  escape 
are  at  the  hands  of  that  trxiQ^^  higher  lazu, ''  vfhich  proclaims 
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that  rash  and  ungoverned  anger  is  constructive  murder ;  and  un- 
holy lust  is  adultery.  Vce  victis !  ;  i  -  ..  .,,, 
It  had  been  our  purpose  to  attempt  some  application  of  these 
principles  of  divine  morality  to  some  of  the  phases  of  commer- 
cial speculation,  but,  alas !  the  field  is  wide,  duties  press  upon 
us — 'Hempus  fugit."  We  only  add  that  we  consider  that  new 
department  of  the  banking  business  known  as  life  insurance, 
which  has  shot  up  into  sudden  and  growing  importance  fairly 
able  to  stand  an  appeal  to  the  principles  of  morality.  The  con- 
tract of  a  life  insurance  policy  may  be  considered  to  partake  of 
a  double  nature.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  a  financial  investment 
which  is  as  much  self- aupp  or  ting  as  any  other  form  of  banking. 
Its  revenues  are  adjusted  by  impartial  application  of  the  laws  of 
mortality,  (which  are  not  of  course  to  be  understood  in  the 
absurd  sense  of  atheistic  entities,  but  as  facts  of  observation 
springing  from  natural  causes  under  the  beneficent  guidance  and 
control  of  the  God  of  providence).  These  revenues  are  invested, 
after  deducting  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  machinery  as  in 
other  banks,  for  the  benefit  of  subscribers  who  are  the  stock- 
holders. The  man  who  applies  for  a  life  policy  expects  to  pay 
for  what  he  gets,  if  he  reads  honest  statements  freely  circulated 
by  various  companies.  The  reasonable  expectation  of  both 
parties  is,  that  a  sufficient  subscription  will  be  paid  in  to  cover 
the  whole  amount  of  the  claim  at  the  expiration  of  the  time.* 
If  this  time  extends  through  "the  term  of  natural  life,"  it  is  a 
reasonable  probability .hdi^Q^  upon  an  induction  of  particulars. 
But  besides  this  purely  financial  side,  life  insurance  claims  an- 
other element,  viz.,  that  of  benevolence,  like  that  feature  so  often 
embodied  in  other  copartnerships,  which'  provides  that,  in  case  a 
partner  dies  before  the  time  set  for  the  dissolution  of  the  firm, 
his  heirs  shall  receive  a  certain  just  proportion  of  the  profits 
realised  before  that  date.  The  policy-holders  of  insurance  com- 
panies are  in  fact — and  it  is  so  explained — copartners  in  a  bank- 
ing scheme,  which  combines  financial  security  with  wisely  regu- 

*This  is  directly  the  reverse  of  the  gambler's  expectation,  whether  he 
holds  lottery-tickets  or  cards.  His  hope  and  desire  are  to  obtain  what  he 
does  not  pay  for ;  and  that  frame  of  mind  is  the  sin  of  gambling. 
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lated  humanity.  There  is,  therefore,  no  occasion  for  the  unfair 
comparisons  sometimes  heard,  between  gambling  and  life  insur- 
ance. This  of  course  presupposes  that  the  contract  is  not  in- 
validated by  incidental  fraud  in  the  contracting  parties  as  by 
concealment  of  disease,  by  insuring  with  intent  to  commit 
suicide ;  or  by  fraudulent  application  of  investments.  And  the 
same  general  statement  holds  good  of  the  kindred  business  of 
fire  and  marine  insurance,  mutatis  mutandis. 

We  conclude  this  discussion  by  reiterating  with  an  emphasis 
that  comes  from  a  painful  observation  of  the  accruing  evil,  that 
the  Church  must  keep  her  garments  unspotted  if  she  does  not 
wish  to  incur  the  contempt  of  men,  and  the  righteous  wrath  of 
God.  Her  policy  is,  Touch  not  the  unclean  thing.  "  Can  a  man 
take  fire  in  his  bosom  and  not  be  burned  ?  Can  one  go  upon  hot 
coals,  and  his  feet  not  be  burned?"  It  is  impossible.  Let  the 
watchmen  on  the  walls  take  the  alarm  and  lift  up  their  voice  like 
a  trumpet,  if  they  would  be  found  without  the  blood  of  souls  in 
their  skirts.  And  if  neither  the  press  nor  the  pulpit  will  da 
their  duty  in  keeping  back  the  tide  from  us  which  brought 
poverty,  sorrow,  and  heart-burnings,  into  so  many  homes  in  thi& 
country  forty  years  ago  ;  if  we  are  to  be  threatened  through  the 
mistake,  or  the  pretence  of  ignorant  or  of  designing  men,  with 
scenes  such  as  those  that  marked  the  dismal  night  of  the  great 
Government  lottery  in  London,  -when  fifty  wretched  suicides  tes- 
tified in  mute  eloquence  to  the  depraving  influences  of  gambling 
in  this  form  ;  then  let  faithful  magistrates  take  it  in  hand  and 
prosecute  the  first  citiien,  man  or  woman,  who  in  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  public  law  off'ers  for  sale  tickets  for  a   '*  church  raffle.'" 
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ARTICLE  III. 


THE  CAUTION  AGAINST  ANTI-CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
CRITICISED  BY  DR.  WOODROF. 


In  May,  1869,  (not  1866,)  I  addreased'a  memorial  on  theo- 
logical education,  not  to  the  General  Assembly,  but  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Theological  Seminaries.  Called  by  the  Church  and 
Assembly  to  this  work  almost  from  my  youth,  I  had  devoted 
sixteen  of  my  best  years  to  their  service  as  a  teacher  in  one  of 
the  Assembly's  schools  of  divinity.  I  was  conscious  that  I  had 
studied  this  great  interest,  and  engaged  in  this  labor,  with  all 
the  zeal  and  attention  of  which  my  feeble  powers  were  capable. 
It  was  obvious  that  our  system  of  Seminary  instruction  was 
still,  notwithstanding  its  valuable  fruits,  in  several  respects  ex- 
perimental. It  had  been  borrowed,  by  Drs.  A.  Alexander  and 
J.  H.  Rice  mainly  from  Andover,  then  the  only  institution  of 
this  precise  nature  in  America,  for  Princeton  and  Union  Semi-., 
naries.  But  Andover  was  Congregational — we  are  Presby-; 
terians.  I  saw  that  there  was  danger,  lest  features  borrowed  by 
these  beloved  fathers  provisionally,  should  by  unquestioned 
usage,  harden  into  fixed  precedents,  (which  they  never  desired,) 
when  perhaps  time  might  show  that  these  features  were  unsuited, 
or  not  best  suited  to  our  policy  and  principles.  As  our  Church 
was  then,  in  God's  providence,  passing  anew  through  a  formative 
state,  it  seemed  the  right  time  to  discuss  these  points  of  Semi- 
nary management.  Who' should  evoke  that  discussion,  if  not 
the  men  to  whom  the  Church  has  entrusted  the  business  ?  I, 
though  not  an  old  man,  was  very  nearly  the  oldest  teacher  in 
divinity  in  the  service  of  the  Church.  Now,  I  might  have 
sought  moral  support  for  my  views  by  manoduvring  to  get  some 
faculty,  or  colleague,  or  my  Presbytery,  or  my  Synod,  or  a  ma- 
jority thereof,  to  "father"  them,  in  the  form  of  an  "overture" 
to  the  Assembly.  But  as  I  desired  to  speak  out  my  whole  mind 
respectfully,  yet  honestly,  I  preferred  to  have  my  views  go 
before  the  Assembly  unsupported  by  factitious  props,  and  let 
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them  receive  only  that  assent  to  which  their  intrinsic  merit  might 
entitle  them.  - 

The  memorial  was  not  read  in  the  Assembly  of  1869,  but  was 
referred  to  the  faculties  and  directors  of  Columbia  and  Union 
Seminaries,  going  first  to  the  former.  The  authorities  at  Co- 
lumbia disapproved  all  my  views.  The  papers  were  then  mislaid 
for  a  time  among  the  officers  and  committee-men  of  the  Assem- 
bly ;  I  know  not  how.  Finally  another  Committee  of  the  As- 
sembly reported,  without  ever  having  met  as  a  Committee,  or 
having  seen  my  memorial  advising  that  the  subject  be  finally 
dropped,  on  the  single  ground  that  so  decided  a  dissent  of  one 
Seminary  would  make  it  improper  to  attempt  any  improvements, 
whether  valuable,  or  not.  Thus  the  paper  was  consigned  to  "the 
tomb  of  all  the  Capulets;"  and  I  was  refused  a  hearing,  when 
neither  Church  nor  any  of  the  Assemblies  knew  anything 
whatever  of  my  recommendations,  save  from  the  version  of  my 
opponents.  Had  I  demanded  the  privilege  of  dictating  my 
views,  this  reception  would  have  been  just.  But  the  humblest 
servant  expects  a  hearing^  when  he  comes  to  the  most  imperious 
master,  in  the  spirit  of  humble  zeal  and  fidelity,  to  inform  that 
master  of  the  interests  of  his  property  entrusted  to  the  servant's 
care.  That  mere  hearing  was  what  I  asked  for ;  and  only  for 
my  masters'  good ;  not  my  own ;  (for  the  only  result  to  me,  of 
the  adoption  of  my  views,  would  have  been  increase  of  toil  and 
responsibility,)  but  even  a  hearing  has  been  refused  me. 

This,  however,  is  a  digression.  One  of  the  points  made  in 
this  forgotten  memorial  was  an  objection  to  the  introduction  of 
chairs  of  natural  science  into  our  Seminaries.  These  sciences, 
and  especially  geology,  have  been  so  largely  perverted  to  the 
interests  of  Unbelief,  that  sundry  friends  of  the  Bible,  in  their 
uneasiness,  came  to  think  that  our  Seminaries  should  be  pro- 
vided with  chairs  to  teach  these  sciences  in  their  relation  to  in- 
spiration, to  all  the  pastors  of  the  Church.  I  recognised  the 
danger,  but  dissented  from  this  mode  of  meeting  it  on  three 
grounds  which  still  seem  to  me  perfectly  conclusive.  One  was, 
that  the  amount  of  instruction  which  could  be  thus  given  on 
these  intricate   and   extensive  branches  of  knowledge,  in  con- 
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tiexion  with  the  arduous  studies  of  a  three  years  Course  In 
divinity,  would  usually  prove  inadequate  to  the  end  proposed  ; 
whence  I  concluded  that  the  defence  of  inspiration  against  the 
perversions  of  these  sciences,  would  he  better  left  to  learned 
Christian  laymen  and  to  those  pastors  and  teachers  whose 
exceptional  talents  and  opportunities  fitted  them  for  going 
thoroughly  into  such  studies.  My  second  point  was,  that  the 
study  of  modern  geology,  especially,  is  shown  by  experience  to 
be  seductive,  and  to  have  a  tendency  towards  naturalistic  and 
anti-Christian  opinions.  Some,  of  course,  must  master  these 
matters,  notwithstanding  any  dangerous  tendencies ;  but  it  would 
be  more  discreet  not  to  place  the  Christian  no  en  especially 
devoted  to  these  seductive  pursuits,  in  the  very  schools  where 
our  pastors  are  all  taught;  and  not  to  arm  them  with  the 
Church's  own  power  and  authority  for  teaching  an  uninspired 
and  fallible  branch  of  knowledge  ex  cathedra,  to  all  our  pastors. 
Because,  should  that  happen  among  us,  at  some  distant  day, 
which  has  so  often  happened  to  others,  it  would  be  far  more  de- 
trimental to  have  the  defection  in  a  citadel  of  the  Church  than 
in  an  outpost.  To  show  that  I  was  not  insinuating  any  doubt 
of  any  living  man,  I  added:  ^'The  undoubted  soundness  of  all 
our  present  teachers  and  clergy,  and  their  unfeigned  reverence 
for  inspiration,  now  blind  us  to  the  ulterior  tendency  of  such 
attempts.  It  may  be  two  or  three  generations  before  the  evil 
comes  to  a  climax.','  My  third  argument  was  the  most  conclu- 
sive of  all.  It  was  grounded  in  the  fact  that  our  Church  and 
all  its  ecclesiastical  powers  are  founded  upon  a  doctrinal  coven- 
ant— our  Confession  and  Catechisms.  Hence,  I  argued,  the 
Church  cannot  by  ecclesiastical  power  teach  her  presbyters  ex 
cathedra  in  her  Seminaries,  (which,  if  they  have  any  right  to 
exist  at  all,  are  ecclesiastical  institutions,)  a  set  of  opinions 
which  are  clear  outside  of  our  doctrinal  covenants.  And  this 
was  the  more  conclusive,  because  it  was  morally  certain  that  any 
theory  of  adjustment  between  geology  and  Moses,  which  would 
be  taught  by  any  modern  geologist,  would  contradict  the  express 
terms  of  our  doctrinal  covenants  as  they  now  stand.  For  each 
of  these  schemes  of  adjustment  postulates   the  existence  of  a 
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pre- Adamite  earth  and  living  creatures;  but  our  Confession, 
Chap.  IV.,  Sec.  I.,  expressly  asserts  the  contrary.  Now,  this 
being  the  case,  and  some  of  our  minister^  holding  one,  and  others 
holding  a  contrary  scheme  of  adjustment,  and  others  again, 
being  like  myself,  committed  to  none,  it  ^ust  follow  that,  sooner 
or  later,  the  attempt  to  inculcate  one  of  these  schemes  by  eccle- 
siastical authority  must  lead  to  strife  among  ourselves.  How 
soon  has  this  been  verified  !  Dr.  Woodrow's  groundless  appre- 
hension, that  I  was  seeking  to  inculcate  a  different  scheme  from 
his,  has  already  verified  it !  Now,  we  do  not  regard  our  Confes- 
sion as  infallible.  Eut  it  is  our  doctrinal  covenant ;  and  we  are 
surely  right,  therefore,  in  expecting  at  least  thus  much,  that 
those  who  believe  they  have  detected  positive  error  in  it,  ought 
candidly  to  move  the  Church  to  agree  together  upon  the  correc- 
tion of  that  error ;  and  they  are  the  proper  persons  to  show  how 
to  correct  it,  if  they  can. 

But  meantime,  Judge  Perkins  had  endowed  a  chair  of  "  Natural 
Science  in  connection  with  Revealed  Religion"  in  Columbia  Semi- 
nary, and  Dr.  Woodrow  was  its  incumbent.  Is  this  critique  his 
retaliation  for  my  presuming  to  exercise  my  right  of  dissent  ? 
I  carefully  removed  all  provocation,  by  making,  as  I  have  recited, 
a  most  express  and  honorable  exception  in  favor  of  him  and  all 
his  colleagues  and  pupils.  It  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  as 
though  he  were  bent  upon  excepting  himself  from  the  benefit  of 
my  exception,  and  verifying  in  his  own  case  the  caution  which 
I  was  too  courteous  to  apply  to  him. 

The  first  criticism  which  I  notice  is,  the  charge  that  I  dis- 
allow and  reject  all  physical  science  whatever ;  and  that  I  do  it 
upon  the  implied  ground  that  Revelation  can  only  be  defended 
by  disallowing  it  all;  thus  virtually  betraying  the  cause  of  the 
Bible  with  all  intelligent  men.  This  misconception  of  my  aim 
will  be  so  astonishing  to  all  impartial  readers,  that  perhaps  they 
will  be  slow  to  believe  Dr.  Woodrow  has  really  fallen  into  it. 
Hence  I  quote  a  few  of  his  own  words.  Eeview,  p.  328 ;  "  Dr.  D. 
....  has  been  keeping  up  for  a  number  of  years  an  unremitting 
warfare  against  Physical  Science."  [There  must  be  a  good  many 
remissions  when  Dr.  W.'s  zeal  can  find  but  three  blows  in  seven 
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years.]  Page  333:  " Dr.  D.  endeavors  to  excite  hostility  against 
Physical  Science,"  etc.  Page  336 :  "Having  taught ....  that 
physical  science  is  vain  and  deceitful  philosophy/'  etc.  Page  337 : 
"  If  he  had  confined  himself  to  saying  that  *  the  tendency  of  much 
of  so-called  modern  science  is  sceptical,'  he  might  easily  have 
substantiated  this  assertion.  But  ....  he  maintains  no  such 
partial  proposition,"  etc. 

But  this  is  precisely  the  proposition  which  I  do  maintain ; 
having  stated  and  defined  it  precisely  thus  in  my  own  words.  I 
presume  that  Dr.  Woodrow  is  the  only  reader  who  has  so  mis- 
conceived me.  My  last  and  chief  publication,  the  sermon  in 
Lynchburg,  is  entitled,  A  Caution  Against  Anti- Christian  Sci- 
ence. Why  may  I  not  be  credited  as  understanding  and  mean- 
ing what  I  said?  Dr.  Woodrow  exclaims,  as  he  cites  from  my 
own  words,  my  respectful  appeal  to  the  physical  science  of  Drs . 
Bachman  and  Cabell,  or  to  the  refutation  of  the  evolution  hy- 
pothesis of  Darwin,  etc.,  by  Aggassiz  and  Lyell,  or  to  the  proof 
of  actual,  new  creations  of  genera  by  fossil-geology:  "Is  Saul 
among  the  prophets  ?"  Why  may  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  was 
not  an  ignoramus,  and  so,  was  consistent  with  myself,  and  knew 
what  I  was  saying  ?  The  anti-Christian  science  which  I  disallow 
was  here  expressly  separated  from  this  sound  physical  science. 
But  again :  In  the  introduction  of  the  sermon  I  hasten  to  sepa- 
rate and  define  the  thing  I  attack.  On  page  2, 1  tell  my  readers 
that  it  is  the  "prevalent,  vain,"  physical  philosophy.  Now 
every  one  knows  that  it  is  the  materialistic  philosophy  of 
Lamarck,  Chambers,  ("vestiges,")  Darwin,  Hooker,  Huxley, 
Tyndal,  Herbert  Spencer,  BUchner,  which  is  now  the  "preva- 
lent" one.  That  is,  these  and  their  followers,  like  the  frogs  in 
the  fable,  who  made  more  fuss  in  the  meadow  than  the  whole 
herd  of  good  bullocks,  are  notoriously  "prevalent"  upon  the 
surface  of  the  current  literature.  It  is  these  whom  people  called 
"intelligent,"  now  usually  read  in  the  journals  of  the  day. 
They  hear  of  Darwin  and  his  friends  a  thousand  times,  and  do 
not  hear  of  Dr.  Woodrow's  sound  and  safe  science  at  all.  I 
presume  that  there  was  not  a  gentleman  in  my  audience  in 
Lynchburg  who  did  not  see  that  I  opposed  these  materialistic 
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physicists,  and  them  alone.  I  further  defined  the  thing  I  op- 
posed- as  that  which  affects]  "positivism;"  which  attempts  to 
construct  a  "sensualistic"  psychology;  which  refers  every 
thing,  as  effects,  to  the  laws  of  material  nature  and  of  animal 
life.  One  would  think  that  the  materialistic  school  of  Darwin, 
Huxley,  etc.,  was  in  these  words  defined  beyond  the  possibility 
of  mistake  to  the  well-informed  hearer.  All  such  would  more- 
over clearly  understand  me  as  meaning  these,  because  they  knew 
that  I  knew  it  was  precisely  this  school  of  physicists  which  was 
making  nearly  all  the  noise  and  trouble  in  the  popular  literature 
of  the  day,  described  by  me  in  subsequent  passages  of  the 
sermon. 

But  Dr.  Woodrow,  rather  than  give  me  the  benefit  of  my  own 
definition  of  my  own  object,  on  page  335  of  his  Review,  launches 
out  into  the  most  amazing  misunderstanding  and  contradictions. 
Indeed  the  passage  is  to  me  unintelligible,  except  that  his 
astounding  denial  of  the  attempt  made  by  the  followers  of  Hume, 
and  of  Auguste  Comte,  to  give  a  "sensualistic"  explanation  of 
the  "mind's  philosophy,"  betrays  the  fact  that  he  has  wholly 
failed  to  apprehend  what  I  was  speaking  of.  Had  I  learned 
manners  in  the  school  of  Dr.  Woodrow,  I  should  here  be  war- 
ranted in  retorting  some  of  his  very  polite  language  on  pages  368 
to  370,  and  "prove  that  he  is  acquainted  neither  with  the  method 
nor  the  ends  of"  mental  "science;"  that  he  "has  refused  to 
learn"  about  the  history  of  psychology  "what  boys  in  col- 
leges can  understand,"  or  that  he  "is  ignorant  of  the  difference 
between  true  science"  of  mind  "and  the  errors  uttered  in  its 
name,"  etc.,  etc.  But  instead  of  doing  so,  I  shall  simply  beg 
Dr.  Woodrow's  attention  to  some  very  familiar  facts  in  the 
history  of  philosophy,  which  I  trust  will  enable  him  to  see  my 
meaning.  Be  it  known  then,  that  especially  since  the  days  of 
Hartley  in  England,  and  Condillac  in  France,  there  have  been 
in  those  countries,  schools  of  philosophers,  whose  main  charac- 
teristic is,  that  they  ascribe  to  the  human  mind  no  original 
functions  save  those  of  sensibility  and  sense-perception.  They 
deny  all  a  priori  powers  to  the  reason,  and  disbelieve  the  exist- 
ence,  in   our   thinking,   of  any  really  primitive  judgments  of 
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reason.  They  teach  that  all  logical  principles  are  empirical. 
They  hold  in  its  sweeping  and  absolute  sense  the  old  scholastic 
maxim:  '■''Nihil  in  intellectu  quod  non  prim  in  sensu."  The 
consistent  result  of  so  false  an  analysis  was  foreseen  to  be  ma- 
terialism ;  and  so  it  resulted.  Now,  the  term  employed  to  denote 
this  school  of  psychology,  from  the  days  of  the  great  and  happy 
reaction  under  Royer  Collard  and  others  in  Paris,  and  Emmanuel 
Kant  in  Konigsberg,  was  sensualistic,  (sometimes  spelled  by 
the  English  philosophers,  as  Morell,  sensationalistic,)  and  the 
name  is  appropriate,  because  the  school  sought  to  find  all  the 
sources  of  cognition  in  the  senses.  This  common  error  charac^ 
terised  the  deadly  philosophy  of  Hume,  the  scheme  of  Auguste 
Comte,  termed  by  himself  positivism,  and  the  somewhat  diverse 
systems  of  Buckle,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  of  Darwin  and 
Huxley;  who,  while  disclaiming  positivism  in  that  they  do  not 
adopt  some  of  Comte's  crotchets,  yet  hold  this  main  error,  and' 
consequently  reach,  more  or  less  fully,  the  result,  blank  material- 
ism. One  of  the  worst  characteristics  of  the  type  of  physical 
science  now  so  current  through  the  writings  of  these  men,  is  the- 
union  of  this  "sensualistic"  psychology  with  their  physical 
speculations,  whence  there  results  almost  inevitably  a  practical 
atheism,  or  at  least  a  rank  infidelity.  I  hope  that  Dr.  Woodrow 
is  now  relieved,  and  begins  to  see  what  was  the  "anti-Christian 
science"  which  I  opposed  in  my  sermon  and  other  writings. 

I  will  now  add,  that  at  the  end  of  last  April,  ftwo  months' 
before  the  publication  of  Dr.  Woodrow,)  he  did  me  the  honor 
to  write  me  very  courteously,  at  the  prompting  of  a  good  man, 
a  friend  of  peace,  notifying  me  of  his  intended  critique.  I  wrote 
him,  the  first  of  May,  a  polite  and  candid  reply,  in  which  oc- 
curred the  following  sentences : 

"Rev.  AND  Dear  Sir: 

"Your  courtesy  in  advertising  me  of  your  article  deserves  a 
thankful  acknowledgment.  I  beg  leave  to  tax  your  kindness, 
with  a  few  remarks  before  you  finally  commit  your  MS.  to  the^ 
press.  The  few  words  which  passed  between  us  in  Richmond 
showed  me  that  I  had  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  convey  the- 
real  extent  and  meaning  of  my  views  to  you.     This  misconcep- 
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tion  I  will  makq  one  more  eiFort  to  remove,  in  order  to  save  you 
and  the  public  from  discussions  aside  from  the  real  point.  .  .  '. 

"I  conceive  that  there  is  but  one  single  point  between  you 
and  me,  which  is  either  worthy  or  capable  of  being  made  a 
subject  of  scientific  discussion.  It  is  this:  I  hold  that  to  those 
who  honestly  admit  a  Creator  anywhere  in  the  past,  the  a 
posteriori  argument  from  naturalness  of  properties  to  a  natural  (as 
opposed  to  a  creative  or  supernatural)  origin  of  the  structures  ex- 
amined, can  NO  LONGER  BE  UNIVERSALLY  VALID.  That  is,  really, 
the  only  point  I  care  for.  Now  let  me  appeal  to  your  candor  to 
disencumber  it  of  misapprehensions  and  supposed  monstrous 
■corollaries,  and  where  is  the  mighty  mischief? 

"But  (you  may  say)  Dr.  Dabney  is  understood  as  holding  the 
above  in  such  a  sense,  as  to  involve  the  assumption  that  all  save 
'the  ^pleistocene  *  fossils  are'^ams ;  that  is,  that  the  older 
fossil  remains  of  animal  life  never  were  alive,  but  that  God,  in 
•creating  the  world,  created  them  just  as  they  are,  probably  for 
the  purpose  of  'humbugging'  the  geologists.  Now,  I  have 
never  said^  nor  implied  any  such  thing,  and  do  not  believe  it. 
•Search  and  see.  You  may  return  to  the  charge  with  this  infer- 
ential argument ;  that  the  doctrine  means  this,  or  else  it  has  no 
point  to  it.  It  does  not  mean  it  in  my  hands,  and  I  will  show 
you  what  point  I  think  it  has.  Let  that  ugly  bugaboo,  I  pray 
you,  be  laid. 

"Again:  You  will  find,  if  you  will  search  my  Notes  and 
•Sermon,  that  I  have  not  committed  myself  for  or  against  any 
hypothesis  held  by  truly  devout,  Christian  geologists.  I  have 
not  said  that  I  rejected,  or  that  I  adopted,  the  older  scheme  of 
a  pre-Adamite  earth,  as  held  by  Drs.  Chalmers,  Hodge,  Hitch- 
cock, etc.  I  have  not  committed  myself  for  or  against  the  hy- 
pothesis of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  Dr.  Gerald  Molloy  of  May- 
nootte.  No  man  can  quote  me  as  for  or  against  the  *unifor- 
mitarian'  scheme  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  as  compared  with  the 
opposite  scheme  of  Hugh  Miller.  As  to  the  other  propositions 
advanced  in  my  Notes  and  Sermon,  I  presume  they  can  hardly 
be  made  the  subjects  of  scientific  debate  between  us,  even  if  of 
difference.  We  shall  hardly  dispute  whether  sham-science,  dis- 
.paraging  Moses,  is,  or  is  not,  wholesome  reading  for  the  children 
of  the  Churdh.  We  shall  hardly  differ  about  the  propriety  of 
<;arrying  that  solemn  conscience  into  physical  speculation  which 
sinners  usually  feel  when  they  come  to  die.  It  can  hardly  be 
made  a  point  for  scientific  inquiry,  whether  your  larger  or  my 
smaller  admiration  for  the  fascinating  art  of  the  mineralogist  is 
.the  more  just. 
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"The  only  real  point  which  remains  then,  is  my  humble 
attempt  to  fix  the  *  metes  and  bounds*  of  physical  a  posteriori 
reasonings  when  they  inosculate  with  the  divine  science.  Ob- 
viously, atheistic  physicists  wholly  neglect  those  metes  and 
bounds.  Obviously  again,  many  theistic  physicists  (as  Hitch- 
cock, Relig.  of  Geol.)  dazzled  by  the  fascination  of  facts  and 
speculations,  are  overlooking  those  metes  and  bounds.  Now, 
that  inquiry  may  proceed  in  a  healthy  way,  and  the  ground  be- 
prepared  for  safe  hypothiesis,  it  is  all-important  that  a  first  prin- 
ciple be  settled  here.  I  offer  my  bumble  mite,  by  proving  that, 
to  the  theistic  reasoner,  (I  have  no  debate  here  with  atheists,)  ther 
preposition  cannot  hold  universally  true  that  an  analogous 
naturalness  of  properties  in  a  structure  proves  an  analogous* 
natural  origin.  I  do  not  care  to  put  it  in  any  stronger  form 
than  the  above. 

"But  when  cleared  of  misconceptions,  this  proposition,  to  the 
theist,  becomes  irresistible.  Geologists"  (meaning  of  course- 
the  ones  defined  in  the  previous  paragraph)  "refuse  all  limi- 
tations of  analogical,  a  joo«^mon  arguments,  claiming  that  'like 
causes  always  produce  like  effects,'  which,  say  they,  is  the  very 
corner-stone  of  all  inductive  science.  But  the  real  proposition 
they  employ  is  the  converse  of  this,  viz. :  *  Like  effects  always 
indicate  like  causes.'  Now,  first,  must  I  repeat  the  trite  rule  of* 
logic.  That  the  converse  of  a  true  proposition  is  not  neces- 
sarily true?  Secondly:  The  theist  has  expressly  admitted  another 
cause,  namely,  an  infinite,  personal  Creator,  confessedly  compe- 
tent to  any  effect  he  may  choose  to  create.  Hence,  the  theist 
is  compelled  to  allow  that  this  converse  will  not  hold  universally 
here.  Thirdly :  A  wise  Creator,  creating  a  structure  to  be  the 
subject  of  natural  laws,  will  of  course  create  it  with  traits  of 
naturalness.  Hence,  whenever  the  mineralogist  meets  with  one 
of  these  created  structures,  he  must  be  prepared  to  find  in  it 
every  trait  of  naturalness,  like  other  structures  of  the  class 
which  are  originated  naturally.  Fourthly :  To  the  theist  this  ar- 
gument is  perfect,  when  applied  to  all  vital  organism.  The  first 
of  the  species  must  have  received  from  the  supernatural,  cre- 
ative hand  every  trait  of  naturalness,  else  it  could  not  have  ful- 
filled the  end  for  which  it  was  made,  viz.,  to  be  the  parent  of  a 
species,  and  to  transmit  to  subsequent  generations  of  organisms 
the  specific  nature.  *  And,  fifthly  and  lastly:  To  deny  this  would 
compel  us  still  to  assign  a  natural  parent,  before  the  first  created^ 
parent,  of  each  species  of  generated  organism;  which  would 
involve  us  in  a  multitude  of  infinite  series,  without  causes  out- 
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side  of  themselves.     But  this  notion  science  herself  repudiates 

.as  a  self-contradictory  absurdity etc. 

"  What  use  is  to  be  made  of  this  conclusion,  if  admitted? 
Pirst,  to  save  us  from  being  betrayed  into  some  theory  of  cos- 
mogony virtually  atheistic.  Secondly,  to  make  you  and  me,  those 
who  love  geology,  and  those  who  are  jealous  of  it,  modest  in 
constructing  hypotheses.  To  remind  us,  when  examining  the 
things  which  disclose  *  eternal  power  and  Godhead,'  how  possibly 
■we  may  have  gotten  into  contact  with  the  immediate  Hand,  who 
■'giveth  no  account  to  any  man  of  his  matters.' 

"Very  faithfully,  yours, 

"R.  L.  Dabney." 

As  to  my  argument  in  this  letter,. on  the  main  point,  we  shall 
fiee  anon.  Now,  of  course  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  foresee 
the  amazing  misapprehensions  into  which  Dr.  Woodrow  had 
fallen.  But  had  I  been  prophet  enough  to  foresee  them,  I  could 
hardly  have  chosen  terms  more  exactly  adapted  to  remove  them, 
and  to  demonstrate  that  I  did  not  attack  all  physical  science ; 
that  I  did  not  recommend  universal  scepticism  of  all  but  mathe- 
matics and  the  Bible;  that  I  did  not  teach  God  had  created  a 
lie  in  putting  fossils  into  the  rocks,  etc.  But  probably  it  did  not 
avail  to  change  one  word;  Dr.  Woodrow  was  not  to  be  thus 
talked  of  the  pleasure  of  printing  a  slashing  criticism  of  one 
who  had  given  no  provocation  to  him.  Leaving  it  to  the  reader 
to  characterise  this  proceeding,  I  would  only  ask,  if  I  was  not 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  my  own  exposition  with  the  public. 
May  I  not  claim  the  poor  right,  never  denied  even  to  the  in- 
dicted felon,  of  speaking  my  own  speech  and  defining  my  own 
defence.  Had  Dr.  Woodrow  deemed  my  statements  in  my  letter 
inconsistent  with  those  in  my  Sermon,  he  might  at  least  have 
given  me  the  benefit  of  a  change  towards  what  he  considers  the 
better  mind. 

I  shall  be  reminded  that  the  misconception  of  my  scope  was 
justified  by  such  language  from  me  as  this:  "The  tendencies  of 
geologists  are  atheistic."  "These  sciences  are  arrayed  in  all 
their  phases  on  the  side  of  scepticism,"  etc.  These  statements 
are  all  true,  and  consistent  with  my  high  respect  for  all  true 
physical  sciences.     All  of  them  are  arrayed,  by  some  of  their 
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professed  teachers,  on  the  side  of  scepticism.  Or,  as  I  defined 
my  meaning  in  the  Sermon,  page  2,  these  sciences  of  geology, 
natural  history,  and  ethnology,  now  exciting  so  much  popular 
attention^  "always  have  some  tendency  to  become  anti-theologi- 
cal." I  believe  this  to  be  true.  They  always  have  this  ten- 
dency, but  not  always  this  effect.  A  tendency  is  a  partial  drift 
towards  a  certain  result.  It  may  exist,  and  yet  in  a  multitude 
of  cases,  it  may  have  no  effect,  because  countervailed  by  oppos- 
ing tendencies ;  or  better  still,  opposing  causes.  Thus  it  appears 
olearly  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  that  the  possession  of 
wealth  always  has,  with  frail  man,  a  tendency  towards  carnality. 
Yet,  all  rich  Ohristians  are  not  carnal.  Witness  Abraham,  the 
father  of  the  faithful,  yet  a  mighty  man  of  riches ;  and  the 
prince  of  Uz,  Job-  Hence  a  good  man  may,  for  valid  reason, 
own  riches^  and  may  even  seek  riches.  Yet,  until  he  is  perfectly 
sanctified,  their  pursuit  is  doubtless  attended  with  a  certain  ele- 
ment of  spiritual  danger.  If  he  does  his  duty  in  prayer  and 
watchfulness  this  danger  wull  be  counterpoised  and  he  will  remain 
safe.  Now  it  is  precisely  in  this  sense  that  I  hold  these  studies 
always  to  have  some  tendency  to  become  anti-theological.  Yet 
it  may  be  even  a  duty  to  pursue  them,  prayerfully  and  watch- 
fully ;  and  many  good  men,  like  Dr.  Woodrow,  may  thus  escape 
their  drift  towards  rationalism,  though  like  Abraham,  acquiring 
great  store  of  these  scientific  riches. 

I  assigned  as  I  thought,  very  perspicuously,  the  reasons  of 
this  tendency.  First:  It  is  both  the  business,  and  the  boast  of 
physical  science  to  resolve  as  many  effects  as  possible  into  their 
second  causes.  Bepeated  and  fascinating  successes  in  these 
solutions  gradually  amount  to  a  temptation  to  the  mind,  to  look 
less  to  the  great  First  Oause.  The  experience  of  thousands, 
who  were  not  watchful  and  prayerful,  has  proved  this.  Again : 
Geology  and  its  kindred  pursuits  have  this  peculiarity,  that  they 
lead  inquiry  full  towards  the  great  question  of  the  Apxv^  the 
fountain  head  of  beings.  Now  let  a  mind  already  intoxicated 
hj  its  success  in  finding  the  second  causes  for  a  multitude  of 
phenomena  which  are  to  meaner  minds  inexplicable,  and  in 
addition,  secretly  swayed  by  that  native  hostility,  which  the 
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Scripture  declares  lurks  in  all  unconverted  men,  "not  liking  to 
retain  God  in  their  knowledge,"  let  such  a  mind  push  its  inqui- 
ries up  to  this  question  of  the  beginning  of  beings,  there  will  be 
very  surely  some  anti-theological  tendency  developed  in  him. 
Is  it  asked  why  all  other  human  sciences,  as  law,  chemistry, 
'agriculture,  are  not  chargeable  with  the  same  tendency  ?  The 
answer  is:  Because  they  do  not  come  so  much  into  competition 
with  the  theistic  solution  of  the  question  of  the  origin  of  things. 
Is  it  denied  that  geology  does  this;  and  are  we  told  that  I>r. 
Dabney  has  betrayed  his  scientific  ignorance,  by  supposing  that 
geology  claims  to  be  a  cosmogony  ?  Well,  we  know  very  well 
that  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in  the  very  outset  of  his  "  Principles  of 
Geology,"  (London,  1850,)  has  denied  that  geology  interferes 
with  questions  of  cosmogony.  And  we  know  equally  well,  that 
if  this  be  true  of  his  geology,  it  is  not  true  of  geology  generally, 
as  currently  obtruded  on  the  reading  public  in  our  day.  I 
thought  that  "cosmogony"  meant  the  genesis  of  the  cosmos; 
that  cosmos  is  distinguished  from'  ehaos.  So,  when  modern 
geology,  in  anti-theological  hands,  (which  are  the  hands  which 
rather  monopolize  geology  now  in  our  periodicals,  viz.,  Hujcley^ 
Hooker,  Tyndal,  Biichner,  etc.,)  undertakes  to  account  for  the* 
origin  of  existing  structures,  it  is  at  least  virtually  undertaking 
to  teach  a  cosmo-gony.  In  this  judgment  I  presume  all  men  of 
common  sense  concur  with  me.  "  Geology  eugiht  not  to  assume- 
to  be  a  cosmogony?"  Very  true;  and  I  presume  Dr.  Wood- 
row's  does  not.  But  unfortunately,  in  this  case,  the  frogs  out- 
sound  the  good,  strong  bullocks.  It  is  the  assuming,  anti- 
theistic,  cosmogonic  geology  of  which  the  Christian  world  chiefly 
hears ;  and  hence  my  protest 

On  page  352  Dr.  Woodrow  says:  "All  speculations  as  to  the 
origin  of  forces  and  agents  operating  in  nature  are  incompetent 
to  natural  science.  It  examines  how  these  operate,  what  effects 
they  produce;  but  in  answer  to  the  questions:  Is  there  a  per- 
sonal, spiritual  God,  who  created  these  forces?  or  did  they 
originate  in  blind  necessity  ?  or  are  they  eternal  ?  natural 
science  is  silent.'^ 

That  is  to  say :  l)r.  Woodrow'e  natural  science  is  silent.     But 
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isDrs.  Darwin's  and  Huxley*s  natural  science  silent  about  tliem? 
Notoriously  it  is  not.  When  these  men  endeavor  to  account  for 
existing  beings  by  "natural  selection,"  a  physical  law  as  the 
"original  force"  and  "operating  agent;"  when  many  recent 
-writers  endeavor  to  use  the  modern  doctrine  of  the  "correlation 
of  forces"  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  God's  power  with 
force,  their  natural  science  does  not  behave  at  all  as  Dr.  Wood- 
row's  behaves.  And  this  is  our  quarrel  with  them.  Nor  can  we 
assent  fully  to  Dr.  Woodrow's  view,  that  true  natural  science 
"is  silent"  about  all  these  questions.  She  ought  not  to  be 
silent.  Her  duty  is  to  evolve,  as  the  crown  and  glory  of  all  her 
conclusions,  the  natural,  teleiological  argument  for  the  being, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  of  a  personal  God.  Such  was  the  natural 
science  of  Lord  Bacon,  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  of  Commodore 
Matthew  Maury. 

It  is  urged,  I  should  not  have  said  these  physical  sciences  have 
an  anti-theistic  tendency;  because,  where  men  have  perverted 
them  to  unbelief,  the  evil  "  tendency  was  in  the  student,  and  not 
in  the  study."  This,  I  reply,  is  a  half-truth.  The  evil  tendency 
is  in  the  student  and  the  study;  I  have  shown  that  the  study 
itself  has  its  peculiar  elements  of  danger.  But  I  might  grant 
that  it  is  in  the  student,  rather  than  the  study ;  and  still  assert 
the  generality  of  this  lurking  tendency.  For,  the  quality  in 
the  student,  which  constitutes  the  tendency  is,  alas !  inborn,  and 
universal  among  the  unrenewed,  namely:  alienation  from  God — 
a  "not  liking  to  retain  him  in  the  knowledge" — a  secret  desire 
to  have  him  afar  off. 

And  now,  when  we  turn  to  current  facts,  do  they  not  sorrow- 
fully substantiate  my  charge  against  these  perverted  sciences  ? 
Every  Christian  journal  teems  with  lamentations  over  the  wide 
and  rapid  spread  of  unbelief  flowing  from  this  source.  Such 
men  as  Dr.  McCosh  fly  to  arms  against  it.  Such  men  as  Dr. 
Woodrow  have  so  profound  an  impression  of  the  power  and 
audacity  of  the  enemy,  as  to  be  impelled  to  wage  the  warfare 
continuously,  even  in  an  inappropriate  arena.  It  is  notorious 
that  these  physical  speculations  have  become,  in  our  day,  the 
common,  yea,  almost  the  sole  sources  of  scepticism.  We  have 
VOL.  XXIV.,  NO.  4 — 6. 
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infidel  lawyers  and  physicians;  but  they  are  infidels,  not  because 
of  their  studies  in  jurisprudence,  therapeutics,  or  anatomy;  but 
because  they  have  turned  aside  to  dabble  in  geology  and  its  con- 
nections. 

But  we  see  stronger,  though  less  multiplied,  instances  of  this 
tendency,  in  the  cases  where  it  sways  devout  believers  to  po- 
sitions inconsistent  with  their  own  faith.  Thus,  Huglr.  Miller  was 
a  good  Presbyterian,  the  representative  and  organ  of  the  Scotch 
Free  Church,  yet  he  was  misled  by  geology,  to  adopt  a  theory  of 
exposition  for  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  which  Dr.  Woodrow 
strongly  disapproves.  And  Dr.  Woodrow,  though  ''believing 
firmly  in  every  word  of  the  Bible  as  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Ohost,"  is  betrayed  in  this  critique,  by  the  same  seductive  "ten- 
dency," into  two  positions  inconsistent  with  his  sound  faith. 
This  will  appear  in  the  sequel.  In  this  connexion  a  remark 
should  also  be  made  upon  the  attempt  to  veil  the  prevalence  of 
unbelief  in  America,  by  condemning  my  reference  to  the  report- 
ed sentiments  of  many  members  of  the  Indianapolis  meeting  of 
1870.  He  thinks  it  quite  slanderous  in  me  to  allude  to  the  pub- 
lished testimony  of  an  eye-witness,  without  having  required  that 
person  to  put  these  slandered  members  through  a  very  full  and 
heart-searching  catechism,  as  to  all  their  thoughts  and  doings, 
and  the  motives  of  them.  Somehow,  I  find  my  conscience  very 
obtuse  upon  this  point.  Obviously,  I  only  gave  the  published 
testimony  of  this  reporter  for  what  it  was  worth.  That  I  was 
clearly  entitled  to  do  so,  seems  very  plain  from  this  fact:  that 
^he  (and  I  know  not  how  many  other  prints)  had  already  given  it 
to  the  public.  He  had  made  it  the  public's;  he  had  made  it 
mine,  as  an  humble  member  of  the  public,  to  use  it  for  what  it 
might  be  worth.  The  currency  given  to  the  statement,  by  its 
mention  in  my  poor  little  sermon,  was  but  as  a  bucket  to  that 
ocean  of  publicity  into  which  it  had  already  flowed,  through  the 
mighty  Northern  press. 


The  second  point  requiring  correction  in  Dr.  Woodrow's 
critique  is  the  equally  surprising  statement,  that  I  inculcate  uni- 
versal scepticism  in  every  branch  except  the  Bible  and  mathe- 
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matics.  Here  again,  his  mistake  is  so  surprising,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  state  it  in  his  own  words.  Page  330,  of  Review: 
"He,"  (Dr.  D.)  ^^  recommends  scepticism  as  to  the  results  of  the 
application  of  our  God-given  reason  to  the  works  of  Grod's 
hands."  Page  331, 1  am  represented  as  teaching  that  "we  must 
regard  ourselves  as  incapable  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
<rw^y^,"  and,  farther  on,  "that  we  can  never  become  certain  of 
anything  in  geology  or  other  branches  of  natural  science."  I  am 
represented  on  page -332,  as  claiming  "that  our  reason  could  not 
form  one  correct  judgment  on  any  subject  without  divine  guid- 
ance." On  page  338,  I  am  represented  as  attempting  to  show 
that  "physical  science  never  can  reach  undoubted  truth."  On 
page  337,  I  am  made  to  teach  "that  the  systematic  study  of 
God's  works  always  tends  to  make  us  disbelieve  his  Word." 
Whereas,  the  very  point  of  my  caution  is,  that  the  sort  of  pre- 
tended study  of  God's  works  which  makes  so  many  people  dis- 
believe his  Word,  is  not  systematic.  That  is,  it  is  not  conducted 
on  a  just  system. 

There  is,  then,  no  mistake  in  my  charging  this  misrepresen- 
tation, that  the  Reviewer  really  does  impute  to  me  a  sweeping 
disbelief  of  all  that  physical  science  teaches,  except  in  the  "exact 
sciences."  And  neither  is  there,  with  the  attentive  reader,  any 
mistake  in  the  verdict  that  this  charge  is  a  sheer  blunder.  The 
very  passage  quoted  to  prove  the  charge  from  my  sermon,  dis- 
proves it  in  express  words.  I  state  that  "the  human  mind,  as 
well  as  heart,  is  impaired  by  the  fall,"  not  destroyed.  (I  do  not 
go  any  farther,  certainly,  than  our  Confession.  Why  did  not 
Dr.  Woodrow  assail  and  ridicule  that?)  Again:  "The  Chris- 
tian need  never  expect  that  uninspired  science  will  he  purged  of 
uncertainty  and  error,"  etc.  The  metaphor  is  taken  from  thera- 
peutics, in  which  a  "purge"  is  given  with  the  aim  of  bringing 
away  certain  morbific  elements  bearing  a  very  small  ratio  to  the 
body  purged.  And  still  more  definitely,  I  say:  "Even  if  the 
organon  were  absolute,  pure  truth,  its  application  by  fallen 
minds  must  always  insure  in  the  results  more  or  less  of  error,'* 
etc.  On  page  8  of  Sermon,  I  add,  speaking  of  the  industry  and 
ingenuity  of  the  infidel  physicists  themselves,  that  even  "Mey 
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have  deduced  many  useful  conclusions."  Dr.  Woodrow  remarks, 
very  simply,  p.  331 :  "  It  is  singular  that  Dr.  Dabney  should  have 
fallen  into  this  error,"  etc.  Yes;  so  very  singular,  as  to  be  in- 
credible. And  I  presume  that  he  is  the  only  attentive  reader  of 
my  words  in  America,  who  has  "fallen  into  the  error"  of  im- 
puting this  error  to  me.  As  Dr.  Woodrow  says,  I  condemn  it 
in  my  Lectures.  I  repudiate  it  by  honoring  certain  learned 
votaries  of  physical  science.  I  repudiate  it  by  appealing  to 
certain  well-established  conclusions  of  physical  science.  I  ex- 
pressly limit  ray  charge  of  fallibility  in  physical  science,  to  the 
presence  of  "more  or  less  of  error''  mingled  with  its  many 
truths. 

But  as  Dr.  Woodrow's  misconception  evinces  that  it  was  pos- 
sible for  one  man  to  fail  to  understand  my  position,  I  will  state 
it  again  with  a  plainness  which  shall  defy  a  similar  result. 

The  perverted  physical  science  which  I  oppose,  contradicts 
revelation.  We  believe  that  the  Bible  is  infallible.  Now,  my 
object  is  to  claim  the  advantage  for  the  Bible  of  infallibility  as 
against  something  that  is  not  infallible,  in  any  actual  or  possible 
collision  between  science  (falsely  so  called)  and  the  Scriptures. 
This  is  plain.  Now  as  Dr.  Woodrow  and  all  the  good  people  for 
whom  I  spoke,  believe,  with  me,  that  the  Bible  is  infallible,  all 
that  remains  to  be  done,  to  give  us  this  advantage,  is,  to  show 
that  physical  science,  and  especially  anti-Christian  physical 
science  is  not  infallible.  Where  now  is  the  murder  ?  Does  Dr. 
Woodrow  wish  to  assert  that  these  human  speculations  are  in- 
fallible ?  I  presume  not.  Then  he  has  no  controversy  with  me 
here.  That  obvious  and  easy  thesis  I  supported,  by  noting, 
first,  that  while  the  Fall  left  man  a  reasonable  creature,  the 
intellect  of  his  sinful  soul  was  no  longer  a  perfect  instrument  for 
reasoning;  and  we  may  expect  it  to  be  specially  imperfect  on 
those  truths  against  which  the  prejudices  of  a  heart  naturally 
alienated  from  God  are  interested.  Then,  alluding  to  the  fact 
that  these  infidel  physicists  usually  assume  the  arrogant  air  of 
treating  their  science  as  certain,  and  the  Bible  as  uncertain ;  and 
alluding  to  the  claim  that  however  fallible  the  ancient  and  the 
mediaeval  physics,  the  adoption  of  the  inductive  method  has  now 
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made  the  conclusions  of  modern  physics  certain,  I  proceeded  to 
contest  that  claim  in  part,  asserting  that  we  must  expect  some 
error  still  in  modern  physics.    This  I  proved  (a),  by  the  principle, 
that  ancient  and  modern  men  are  of  the  same  species,  and  so 
should  be  expected  to  have  the  same  natures  and  infirmities;  but 
modern  physicists  convict   their  predecessors  of  a  number  of 
errors,  whence  it  is  arrogant  in  the  former  to  assume  that  pos- 
terity will  not  convict  them  of  any.     I  showed  (b),  that  it  was 
not  true  the  inductive  method  was  first  invented  and  used  in 
science  from  Lord  Bacon's  day,  because  Aristotle  is  said  to  have 
described  the  method;  and  whether  any  logician  described  and 
analysed  it  or  not,  nature  had  taught  men  of  common  sense,  in 
all  ages,  to  make  some  use  of  it.     I  asserted  (c),  that  even  the 
inductive  method  had  not  saved  modern  physics  from  all  error, 
perfect  as  that  method  might  be,  because  in  fact  modern  phy- 
sicists do  not  always  stick  to  it  faithfully ;  they  sometimes,  at 
least,  yield  to  the  same  temptations  which  seduced  the  mediaeval 
physicists.     I   showed  (d),  that   modern   physics   had  not  yet 
reached  infallibility,  because  it  is  still  correcting  itself.     And  I 
remarked  (e),  that  infallibility  could  be  approximated  in  the 
exact  sciences  only,  in  pursuing  whichj  the  fewness  of  premises 
and  exactness  of  predications  may,  by  the  help  of  care,  bring 
entire  certainty  within  the  reach  even  of  fallible  intellects.   Now, 
a  great  many  scholars  have  concurred  with  me  in  applying  this 
name,  "exact  sciences,"   to  the  knowledge  of  magnitudes  and 
number.     They  must  have  thought  that  the  others  were  in  some 
sense  "inexact  sciences."     Yet  they  never  dreamed  they  were 
guilty  of  recommending  universal  scepticism  of  everything  save 
the  Bible  and  mathematics.     I  presume   they   thought   thus: 
That  these  "inexact  sciences,"  true  sciences  to  a  certain  extent, 
notwithstanding  their  inexactness,  should  be  valued  and  should 
be  used  as  far  as  was  safe,  but  should  be  pressed  with  caution, 
and  especially  that  they  should  be  modest  when  they  came  in 
competition  with  exact  science  or  infallible  revelation. 

Now  Dr.  Woodrow  would  reply,  at  this  showing  of  the  mat- 
ter, that  I  must  be  clear,  before  I  required  the  "inexact 
science"  to  succumb   to  the  theological  proposition,  that  the 
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latter  was  indeed  God's  infallible  meaning,  and  not  merely  my 
human  supposition  about  it.  I  grant  it  fully.  And  I  take  him  ' 
to  witness  that  I  did  not  require  my  hearers  to  commit  them- 
selves to  the  interpretation  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  nor  to 
that  of  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  Chalmers,  etc.,  nor  to  that  of  Mr. 
Taylor  Lewis,  etc.,  nor  to  my  own  interpretation  of  what  Moses 
really  meant  to  teach  about  the  date  and  mode  of  creation.  I 
did  not  even  intimate  whether  I  had  any  interpretation  of  my 
own.  Indeed,  I  behaved  with  a  reserve  and  moderation  which, 
for  so  rash  a  person,  was  extremely  commendable.  But  I  must 
claim  another  position:  I  must  assume  that  Moses  did  mean 
something,  and  when  we  are  all  honestly  and  certainly  convinced 
by  a  sufficiently  careful  and  mature  exposition,  what  that  some- 
thing is ;  then  we  have  the  infallible  testimony  of  the  Maker 
himself,  and  fallible  human  science  must  bow  to  it. 

But  from  Dr.  Woodrow's  next  step  I  must  solemnly  dissent. 
It  is  that  in  which  he  degrades  our  knowledge  of  God  and  re- 
demption through  revelation  to  the  level  of  our  fallible,  human 
knowledge  of  the  inexact  physical  sciences.  He  is  attempting, 
page  331,  to  refute  my  inference  from  the  fall  of  man,  (which  he 
misrepresents  as  a  commendation  of  absolute  scepticism,)  to  the 
imperfection  of  his  speculations.  To  do  this,  he  claims  "that 
theology  is  as  much  a  human  science,  as  geology  or  any  other 
branch  of  natural  science."  "The  facts  which  form  the  basis 
of  the  science  of  theology  are  found  in  God's  "Word;  those 
which  form  the  basis  of  the  science  of  geology  are  found  in  his 
works;  but  the  science  in  both  cases  is  the  work  of  the  human 
mind."  To  ensure  us  that  he  is  deliberate  in  propounding  this 
startling  doctrine,  he  repeats  :  "Still  the  science  of  theology  as 
a  science  is  equally  human  and  uninspired  with  the  science  of 
geology ;  the  facts  in  both  cases  are  divine,  the  sciences  based 
upon  them  human."  He  then  proceeds  expressly  to  extend  this 
human  and  uninspired  quality  to  "owr  knowledge  of  the  great 
central  truths  of  theology  !" 

The  grave  error  of  this  is  unmasked  by  a  single  question :  Is 
then  the  work  of  the  geologist,  in  constructing  hypotheses,  in- 
ductions, inferences,  merely  hermeneutical  ?     All  that  the  stu- 
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dent  of  the  divine  science  properly  does,  is  to  interpret  God's 
words,  and  compare  and  arrange  his  teachings.  Is  this  all  that 
geology  undertakes  ?  The  world  had  to  wait  many  centuries  for 
a  Kepler  and  a  Newton  to  expound  the  laws  of  the  stars ;  God 
tells  us  himself  that  his  Word  is  for  his  people,  and  so  plain 
that  all  may  understand,  and  the  wayfaring  man  though  a  fool, 
need  not  err  therein.  Again,  this  degrading  view  of  theology 
misrepresents  the  reality.  The  "facts  of  geology,"  are  simply 
phenomenal,  material  substances.  The  facts  of  theology,  which 
Dr.  Woodrow  admits  to  be  divine,  are  didactic  propositions, 
introducing  us  into  the  very  heart  of  divine  verities.  "God  is 
a  spirit."  "  The  Word  was  God."  "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death." 
"Being  justified  by  faith."  Here  are  the  matured  and  pro- 
foundest  truths  of  the  divine  science  set  down  for  us  in  God's 
own  clear  words.  Does  he  teach  the  laws  of  geology  thus  ? 
This  difference  is  too  clear  to  need  elaboration.  Once  more: 
The  critic's  view,  whether  right  or  wrong,  is  unquestionably 
condemned  by  his  Confession  of  Faith  and  his  Bible.  The 
former,  Chap.  I.,  §5,  says:  "Our  full  persuasion  and  assur- 
ance of  the  infallible  truth  and  divine  authority  thereof  is  from 
the  inward  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  bearing  witness  by  and  with 
the  Word  in  our  hearts."  And  Chap.  XIV.,  §  2:  "By  this 
faith  a  Christian  believeth  to  be  true  whatsoever  is  revealed  in 
the  Word,  for  the  authority  of  God  himself  speaking  therein," 
etc.  The  Scripture  says:  An  Apostle's  preaching  "was  not 
with  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of 
the  Spirit  and  of  power;  that  your  faith  should  not  stand  in  the 
wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God."  (1  Cor.  ii.  4,  5.) 
The  apostle  John  promises  to  Christians,  (1  John  ii.  20  and  27): 
"But  ye  have  an  unction  from  the  holy  one;  and  ye  know  all 
things."  "The  same  anointing  teacheth  you  of  all  things,  and 
is  truth,  and  is  no  lie.'' 

Dr.  Woodrow,  perceiving  how  obnoxious  his  position  might  be 
shown  to  be  to  these  divine  principles,  seeks  an  evasion  in  the 
claim,  that  the  children  of  God  are  as  much  entitled  to  ask  and 
enjoy  spiritual  guidance  when  they  study  God's  works,  as  when 
they  Dtudy  his  Word.     He  reminds  us  that  the  heavens  declare 
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the  glorj  of  God,  etc.,  and  asks  whether  Christians  forfeit  his 
guidance  when  they  seek  a  fuller  knowledge  of  that  glory  in  the 
heavens  and  the  firmament.  Unfortunately  for  this  evasion,  we 
have  to  remind  him  of  a  subsequent  page  of  his  essay,  where  he 
heaps  scorn  upon  the  idea  that  physical  science  has  any  theologi- 
cal tendency,  and  declares  that  it  is  only  ignorance  which 
ascribes  to  it  either  a  pro-Christian,  or  an  anti-Christian  char- 
acter. The  physicist,  then,  is  not  seeking  God's  glory  in  his 
study  of  strata  and  fossils;  if  he  does,  he  has  become,  like  Dr. 
Dabney,  unscientific;  he  is  seeking  only  "the  observable 
sequences"  of  second  causes  and  efi'ecta.  Farther,  the  phy- 
sicists whom  I  had  in  view  never  seek  God  anywhere,  never 
pray,  and  do  not  believe  there  is  any  spiritual  guidance,  being 
infidel  and  even  atheistic  men. 

If,  then,  the  "science  of  theology"  is  as  human  and  unin- 
spired as  the  science  of  geology ;  and  if,  as  Richard  Cecil  has  so 
tersely  expressed  it,  the  meaning  of  the  Bible  is  practically  the 
Bible;  the  ground  upon  which  we  are  invited  in  the  gospel  to 
repose  our  immortal,  irreparable  interests,  is  as  fallible  ^as 
geology.  How  fallible  this  is,  we  may  learn  from  its  perpetual 
retractions  and  amendments  of  its  own  positions,  and  from  the 
differences  of  its  professors.  Is  the  basis  of  a  Christian's  faith 
no  better  ?  Is  this  the  creed  taught  to  the  future  pastors  of  the 
Church  by  Dr.  Woodrow  ?  As  was  remarked  at  the  outset, 
when  we  predicted  such  results  in  the  distant  future,  from  the 
attempt  to  teach  fallible  human  science  in  a  theological  chair,  we 
still' courteously  excepted  Dr.  Woodrow  from  all  applications  of 
this  caCition.  The  reader  can  judge  whether  my  critic  has  not 
deprived  himself,  in  this  point,  of  the  benefit  of  this  exception, 
and  verified  my  prophecy  two  generations  earlier  than  I  myself 
claimed. 


The  third  general  topic  requiring  my  notice  in  this  critique, 
is,  the  outspoken  charge  of  culpable  ignorance.  It  is  said,  page 
368,  that  I  am  "acquainted  with  neither  the  methods  nor  the 
ends  of  physical  science,  with  neither  its  facts  nor  its  princi- 
ples," etc.;  and  of  this  assertion  many  supposed  specimens  are 
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given,  served  up  to  the  reader  with  the*  abundant  sauce  of  dis- 
dain and  sarcasm.  On  this  I  have,  first,  two  general  remarks  to 
make.  If  it  was  only  intended  to  prove  that  I  am  not  a  techni- 
cal geologist,  like  Dr.  Woodrow,  (which  is  not  necessary  to 
enable  a  plain  Christian  to  perceive  and  resist  the  tendencies  of 
infidel  physics)  this  end  might  have  been  quickly  reached,  with- 
out fifty-two  dreary  pages  of  criticism,  by  quoting  my  own 
words.  Sermon,  page  8:  "We  may  be  possessed  neither  of  the 
knowledge  nor  ability  for  entering  that  field,  as  I  freely  confess 
concerning  myself."  The  other  remark  is,  that  all  these  speci- 
mens of  imputed  ignorance  would  have  been  passed  over  by  me 
in  absolute  silence,  did  they  not  involve  instances  and  illus- 
trations of  important  principles.  For  I  presume  the  Presby- 
terian public  is  very  little  interested  in  the  negative  of  that 
question:  "Is  Dr.  Dabney  an  ignoramus,"  the  aSirmative  of 
which  Dr.  Woodrow  finds  so  much  interest  in  arguing. 

But  it  is  asserted  that  I  understand  "neither  the  methods  nor 
the  ends"  of  physical  science,  because  I  speak  of  some  such 
(professed)  science  as  "anti-Christian,"  and  suspect  it  of  atheistic 
tendencies.  Page  353:  "Natural  science  is  itself  incapable  of 
inquiring  into  the  origin  of  forces  .  .  .  and  it  is  impossible  for 
it  to  be  either  religious  or  anti-religious."  Page  354,  it  is  claimed 
as  a  "fact,"  that  the  "results  reached  are  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  affected  by  the  religious  character  of  its  students."  Page 
351,  I  am  criticised  for  asking  whether  the  theological  professor 
of  "natural  science  in  connection  with  revealed  religion"  traces 
geologic  forces  up  to  a  Creator,  and  it  is  charged  as  a  "  grievous 
mistake  to  suppose  that  natural  science  has  anything  whatever 
to  do  with  the  doctrine  of  creation."  Well,  I  reply,  if  even  a 
mere  physicist  had  not,  we  presume  that  a  Christian  divine,  put 
into  a  theological  school  to  teach  the  Church's  pastors  the  "  con- 
nection of  natural  science  with  revealed  religion,"  ought  to  have 
something  to  do  with  that  "connection."  This,  as  the  attentive 
reader  will  perceive,  was  the  question  in  that  passage  of  my 
writing.  Hence  it  is  a  sheer  error  to  cite  this  place  as  proof  of 
an  "utter  failure  to  recognise  the  province  of  natural  science." 
,  Bit  in  truth,  physics,  simply  a3  natural  science,  have  a  theo- 
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logical  relation ;  these  studies  deal  with  the  very  forces,  from 
whose  ordering  natural  theology  draws  the  a  posteriori  argument 
for  the  existence  of  a  Creator.  It  is  not  a  "fact,"  that  these 
studies  are  unrelated  to  the  religious  views  of  their  students. 
Were  this  so,  it  would  not  have  happened  that  a  Newton  always- 
travelled  by  astronomical  science  to  the  recognition  of  a  God ; 
and  a  La  Place  declared,  as  the  result  of  his  Mechanique  Celeste, 
that  a  theory  of  the  heavens  could  be  constructed  without  a 
Creator.  It  would  not  have  happened,  that  while  Dr.  Woodrow 
always  traces  natural  laws  up  to  the  great  First  Cause,  Dr. 
Thos.  Huxley  should  see  in  Darwin's  physical  theory  of  evo- 
lution by  natural  selection  a  perfect  annihilation  of  the  whole 
teleological  argument  for  the  being  of  a  God.  Dr.  Woodrow 
says  in  one  place,  that  because  the  business  of  natural  science 
is  with  second  causes,  it  has  no  business  with  first  causes. 
(Because  the  fisherman  is  at  one  end  of  the  pole,  he  has  no  busi- 
ness with  the  hook  and  the  fish  that  are  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  line !)  Fortunately,  on  pages  343  and  344,  Dr.  Woodrow 
himself  contradicts  this  error.  There  he  defends  his  view  of  a 
creation  by  evolution,  by  claiming  that  the  structure  produced 
by  second  causes  is  as  truly  God's  creation  as  a  first  supernatu- 
ral structure  could  be.  If  that  is  so,  then  the  study  of  the 
second  cause  is  surely  a  study  of  a  creation,  and  so  of  a  Creator* 
So  also  Dr.  Woodrow's  friend.  Lord  Bacon,  contradicts  him,  and 
justifies  me  in  the  very  place  quoted,  [Review,  page  374):  *'It  is 
an  assured  truth  and  a  conclusion  of  experience,  that  a  little  or 
superficial  knowledge  of  philosophy  may  incline  the  mind  of 
man  to  atheism ;  but  a  farther  proceeding  therein  doth  bring 
the  mind  hack  again  to  religion;  for  in  the  entrance  of  phi- 
losophy, when  the  second  causes,  which  are  next  unto  the  senses, 
do  oifer  themselves  unto  the  mind  of  man,  if  it  dwell  and  stay 
there  it  may  induce  some  oblivion  of  the  highest  cause,"  (just 
the  "tendency"  towards  unbelief,  described  by  me) ;  "but  when 
a  man  passeth  on  farther,  and  seeth  the  dependence  of  causes, 
and  the  works  of  Providence,  then,  according  to  the  allegory  of 
the  poets,  he  will  easily  believe  that  the  highest  link  of  nature's 
chain  must  needs  be  tied  to  the  foot  of  Jupiter's  chair."     Thus, 
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according  to  Bacon,  natural  science  has  a  religious  relationship^ 
What  is  it  indeed  but  hypercriticism  to  object  to  the  phrase,  "anti- 
Christian  science  "  and  the  like,  that  natural  science  is  properly 
neither  Christian  nor  anti-Christian  ?  when  everybody  but  the 
critic  understood  that  the  terms  were  used  in  the  sense  of 
*' natural  science  perverted  against  religion."  So  fully  are  such 
phrases  justified  by  use,  and  so  well  understood,  that  Dr.  Duns 
actually  entitles  his  gigantic  volumes  on  Physical  Science^ 
''^Biblical  Natural  Science.''  What  a  target,  in  that  title,  for 
such  objections  ? 

On  page  372,  the  Reviewer  finds  an  evidence  of  ignorance  in 
the  passing  allusion  which  I  made  to  the  new  questions  touching; 
the  relative  order  of  strata  raised  by  the  results  of  recent  deep- 
sea  soundings.  "All  of  which,"  declares  Dr.  Woodro\V",  "evinces 
an  utter  misapprehension  of  the  real  import  of  the  discoveries  in 
question."  That  is  to  say:  Dr.  Woodrow  happens  not  to  be 
pleased  with  that  view  of  the  import  of  these  recent  discoveries 
which  I  advanced,  derived  from  competent  scientific  sources. 
Therefore  the  apprehension  which  happens  not  to  suit  him  is  all 
"misapprehension."  We  shall  see,  before  we  are  done,  that  it  is 
rather  a  permanent  illusion  with  the  Reviewer,  to  account  that 
his  opinion  is  true  science,  and  true  science  his  opinion.  But  we 
beg  his  pardon ;  we  do  not  purpose  to  be  dogmatised  out  of  our 
common  sense ;  nor  to  allow  the  reader  to  be  dogmatised  out  of 
his.  Let  these  facts  be  reviewed  then  in  the  light  of  common- 
sense.  It  is  the  current  theory  of  Dr.  Woodrow's  friends,  the 
geologists,  that  the  stratified  and  fossil-bearing  rocks  are  the 
result  of  the  action  of  water,  formed  of  sediment  at  the  bottom 
of  seas  and  oceans,  and  then  lifted  out  of  the  water  by  up- 
heavals. Now  geologists  have  assigned  a  regular  successsion  of 
lower  and  upper,  and  uppermost,  to  these  strata;  determined,  as 
Lyell  remarks,  by  three  guides:  the  composition  of  the  strata, 
the  species  of  fossil  life  enclosed  in  them,  and  the  observation  of 
actual  position,  where  two  or  more  of  the  strata  co-exist.  Now 
then,  should  some  new  upheaval  lift  up  the  bottom  of  the  Northi 
Atlantic,  for  instance,  what  is  now  the  surface  of  the  sea  bottom, 
would,  immediately  after  the  upheaval,  be  the  toip-stratum  of  the- 
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land  unheaved.  But  the  deep-sea  plummet  and  the  self-register- 
ing thermometer  have  proved,  that  species  of  animal  life  hitherto 
determined  by  the  rules  of  stratigraphy  to  be  successive,  are  in 
fact  cotemporaneous  now  on  the  sea  bottoms,  and  considerable 
diiferences  of  temperature  (determining  different  species  of 
aquatic  life)  are  found,  unaccountably,  in  neighboring  tracts  of 
the  same  ocean  at  depths  not  dissimilar.  Is  it  not  evident  that, 
in  case  of  such  an  upheaval,  we  might  have,  side  by  side,  for- 
mations of  equal  recency?  But  geologists  would  have  decided, 
by  previous  lights,  that  they  were  not  equally  recent ;  that  one 
was  much  older  than  the  other.  The  prevailing  stratigraphy 
may,  consequently,  be  very  probably  wrong.  Let  the  reader 
take  an  instance:  Microscopists  have  been  telling  us,  with  great 
pride,  that  English  chalk  is  composed  in  large  part  of  the  minute 
shells  of  an  animalcule,  which  they  name  Glohogerina.  They 
say  that  the  cretaceous  deposites  rank  as  mesozoic,  below  the 
pliocene^  eocene,  and  miocene  in  order,  and  consequently  older  in 
origin.  That  is^  Sir  Chas.  Lyell  says  so,  in  his  most  recent 
work,  (if  he  is  any  authority  with  Dr.  Woodrow.)  But  the 
microscopists  also  tell  us,  that  the  slime  brought  up  from  the 
-depths  of  the  North  Atlantic  by  the  plummet,  of  a  whitey-grey 
color  when  dried,  is  also  composed  chiefly  of  the  broken  shells  of 
the  tiny  Glohogerince,  many  of  them  so  lately  dead,  that  the 
cells  still  contain  the  jelly-like  remains  of  their  organic  parts. 
If  this  is  true,  then  chalk-formations  are  now  making,  and 
should  an  upheaval  occur,  there  would  be  a  chalk  bed  as  really 
new,  as  post  tertiary,  as  the  bed  of  alluvial  mud  on  the  banks 
•of  New  Foundland !  May  it  not  be,  then,  that  some  other 
chalk-beds,  on  or  near  the  top  of  the  ground,  may  be  less  ancient 
than  the  established  stratigraphy  had  claimed?  Such  was  our 
point  touching  these  .deep-sea  soundings;  and  we  rather  think 
that  sensible  men  will  not  agree  with  Dr.  Woodrow  that  it  can 
be  pooh-poohed  away.  But  as  we  are  nobodies  in  science,  we 
will  refer  him  to  a  testimony  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  of  London,  late 
President  of  the  British  Association,  who  is  recognised  as  per- 
haps the  first  physicist  in  Great  Britain.     He  says: 

"Whilst  astronomy  is  of  all  sciences  that  which  may  be  con- 
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sidered   as   most  nearly   representing  nature  as  she  really  is, 
geology  is  that  which   most  completely  represents  her  as  she  is 
seen  through  the  medium  of  the  interpreting  mind;  the  meaning 
of  the  phenomena  that  constitute  its  data  being,  in  almost  every 
instance,  open  to  question^  and  the  judgments  passed  upon  the 
same  facts  being  often  different,  according  to  the  qualifications 
of  the  several  judges.     No  one  who  has  even  a  general  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history  of  this  department  of  science,  can  fail  to 
see  that  the  geology  of  each  epoch  has  been  the  reflection  of  the- 
minds  byiohich  its  study  was  then  directed."  ....  "The  whole 
tendency   of    the   ever-widening   range   of    modern   geological 
inquiry  has  been  to  show  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the- 
so-called  ''''laws''  of  stratigraphical  and  palceontological  succes- 
sions." •"        ;  '   ■     • 

Abating  the  euphemism,  Dr.  Carpenter  seems  as  bad  as  Dr. 
Dabney.  He^  will  soon  require  the  chastisement  due  to  the^ 
heresy,  that  the  Woodrow  opinion  is  not  precisely  the  authorita- 
tive science  of  the  case.  His  testimony  is  peculiarly  significant 
as  to  the  worthlessness  of  "  the  so-called  Maws '  of  stratigraphy," 
because  he  had  himself  been  especially  concerned  in  the  exami- 
nation of  this  chalk-mud  from  the  deep-sea  soundings. 

Dr.  Woodrow  sees  proof  of  ignorance  of  even  the  nomen- 
clature of  natural  science,  in  my  use  of  the  word  naturalism 
to  describe  (what  he  obviously  apprehends  I  designed  to  de- 
scribe) that  school  which  attempts  to  substitute  Nature  for 
God  as  the  ultimate  goal  of  their  research.  The  very  passage 
quoted  from  my  printed  Notes  by  him  defined  my  meaning. 
"This  therefore,"  (meaning  obviously  the  unwillingness  of  this 
school  to  recognise  any  supernatural  cause  back  of  the  earliest 
natural  cause)  "is  the  eternity  of  naturalism;  it  is  Atheism."^ 
Dr.  Woodrow  thinks  this  an  antiquated  and  therefore  an  im- 
proper use  of  the  word.  On  both  points  I  beg  leave  to  dissent. 
If  I  need  an  expressive  term,  why  may  I  not  revive  an  ancient 
one,  if  I  define  its  sense  ?  Is  not  this  better  than  coining  a  new 
one,  and  being  obliged  to  define  that  ?  But  my  term  is  not 
antiquated.  Naturalismus  holds  its  place  to-day  in  German 
lexicons;  and  Webster  (surely  he  is  "new-fangled"  enough) 
gives  the  word  in  my  sense.  But  the  concrete  noun,  "waiwra?- 
ist,^'  ought  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  a  student  of  nature;  not. 
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in  my  meaning  of  an  advocate  of  naturalism  (in  my  evil  sense.) 
.So  it  is  usually  employed.  But  in  the  only  place  where  I  use  it 
in  the  bad  sense,  I  distinguish  it  sufficiently  by  the  epithet, 
"proud  naturalist,"  whose  theory  of  nature  is  a  "form  of  scepti- 
cism." Here  again  I  am  comforted  by  the  belief  that  Dr. 
Woodrow  is  the  only  man  in  America  embarrassed  by  my  nomen- 
clature. 

On  page  339  of  the  Review,  supposed  evidence  is  found,  that  I 
believed,  in  my  ignorance,  that  the  idea  of  a  pre-Adamite  earth 
was  first  suggested  within  the  memory  of  the  older  members  of 
the  Synod  of  Virginia;  and  a  great  deal  of  rather  poor  wit  is 
perpetrated  as  to  the  age  of  these  members.  Having  read,  for 
instance,  the  introductory  chapters  of  LyelFs  Principles  of 
Geology,  twenty  years  ago,  in  which  quite  a  full  sketch  of  all 
the  speculations  about  this  matter  is  given  from  ancient  times,  I 
■was  in  no  danger  of  falling  into  that  mistake;  nor  did  I  give 
expression  to  it.  My  brethren  doubtless  understood  the  words, 
"this  modern  impulse,"  in  the  sense  I  designed,  namely:  as  a 
popular  impulse,  given  by  the  comparatively  recent  diffusion  of 
geological  knowledge,  and  felt  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  And 
it  is  substantially  true,  that  just  one  generation  ago,  it  had  not 
generally  gone  farther  in  the  speculations  then  prevalent  among 
Americans,  than  the  claim  of  a  pre-Adamite  earth  in  such  a 
sense  as  might  be  reconciled  with  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  upon 
the  well  known  scheme  of  Dr.  Pye  Smith.  Since  that  day  many 
other  and  more  aggressive  postulates,  standing  in  evil  contrast 
with  the  first  and  comparatively  scriptural  and  tolerable  one, 
have  been  diffused  among  our  people  by  irreligious  men  of 
science.  Some  of  the  latter  I  also  enumerated ;  intimating  that, 
while  we  might,  if  necessary,  accept  the  first,  along  with  such 
sound  Christians  as  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  Dr. 
^Woodrow,  all  of  the  latter  we  certainly  could  not  accept  con- 
.sistently  with  the  integrity  of  the  Bible.  So  that  my  charge  of 
.anti-Christian  character  was,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  just, 
.against  this  set  of  physicists. 

Another  evidence  of  my  ignorance,  upon  which  Dr.  Woodrow 
js  exceedingly  funny,  upon  pages  367  and  368,  is  my  classifi- 
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cation  of  the  rocks:  as  lowest  and  earliest  i\\Q primary  rocks  all 
azoic;  next  above  them,  th.Q  secondary  xocV^,  containing  remains 
oi  \\^e  palceozoio  and  meiocene;  third,  the  tertiary  rocks  and 
clays  containing  the  pleiocene  fossils;  and  fourth,  the  alluvia. 
Dr.  Woodrow  then  presents  a  classification,  -which  he  says  is 
^'Eeal  Geology;"  differing  from  the  brief  outline  I  gave, 
-chiefly  (not  only)  by  using  more  subdivisions.  The  meaning  of 
the  assertion,  that  this  is  the  "Real  Geology,"  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed, is:  that  this  is  Dr.  Woodrow 's  geology;  for  his  classifi- 
cation is  not  identical  with  Dana's,  or  Lyell's,  any  more  than 
mine  is.  But  it  is  not  true  that  Dr.  Dabney  "  comes  forward 
as  a  teacher  of  this  science."  In  that  very  lecture  I  state  ex- 
pressly that  I  "do  not  presume  to  teach  technical  geology." 
My  avowed,  as  my  obvious,  purpose,  was  only  to  cit.e  the  theory 
of  the  geologists,  in  its  briefest  outline,  unencumbered  with 
details  and  minor  disputes  of  its  teachers  among  themselves,  suf- 
tficiently  to  make  my  argument  intelligible  to  ordinary  students 
of  theology.  For  this  object  details  and  differences  were  not 
necessary,  and  I  properly  omitted  them.  Dr.  Gerald  Molloy,  of 
Maynooth,  (a  writer  of  almost  unequalled  perspicuity  and  intel- 
ligence), with  precisely  the  same  end  in  view,  goes  no  farther  in 
the  way  of  classification,  than  to  name,  as  his  three  divisions, 
igneous,  metamorpMc,  and  aqueous  rocks.  Hef  e  is  a  still  greater 
suppression  of  details.  Dr.  Woodrow  may  now  set  this  exceed- 
ingly rudimentary  division  over  against  his  detailed  "Real 
•Geology,"  and  represent  Dr.  Molloy  also,  as  ignorant  of  what 
he  speaks  of 

But,  it  is  presumed,  Dr.  Woodrow  would  add,  that  my  rudi- 
ments of  a  classification  were  partly  wrong,  namely:  that  I  call 
the  igneous  rocks  (granite,  trap,  etc.)  primary,  and  that  I  apply 
the  term  azoic  to  all  rocks  devoid  of  fossils ;  whereas  it  has 
seemed  good  in  the  eyes  of  the  Woodrow-geology,  [the  only 
^'real  geology,"]  not  to  call  the  igneous  rocks  primary,  and 
to  restrict  the  term  azoic  technically  to  a  very  small  segment  of 
the  azoic  rocks,  viz.,  to  the  sedimentary  rocks  which  have  no 
fossils. 

Well^  the  Woodrow  geology  is  entitled  to  choose  its  own  no- 
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menclature,  we  presume ;  and  so  are  the  majority  of  geologists, 
who  differ  from  it,  entitled  to  choose  theirs;  and  I  have  a  right- 
to  follow  that  majority.  Dr.  Woodrow,  as  he  intimates,  chooses 
to  follow  Sir  Chas.  Lyell  in  his  crotchet  of  refusing  to  call  the 
"igneous"  rocks  *'"primaryy  (The  latter  uses  the  word  "pri- 
mary" as  synonymous  with  the  palaeozoic  group.)  But  Dr.. 
Woodrow  also  knows,  that  this  freak  of  Lyell's  is  prompted  by  a 
particular  feature  of  his  *'uniformitarian"  scheme,  and  is  a  de^- 
parture  from  the  ordinary  nomenclature  of  the  earlier  geologists. 
He  knows  also,  that  many  geologists  apply  the  term  azoic  to  all 
the  crystalline  rocks,  and  not  to  the  non-fossiliferous  strata  of 
sedimentary  rocks  only.  Thus,  Duns,  "following  competent 
men  of  science,"  divides  thus:  1st,  Azoic;  2d,  Primary,  equiva- 
lent to  the  palseozoic;  then,  secondary,  equivalent  to  the  me- 
sozoic;  and  fourth,  tertiary,  or  cainozoic.  So  Dana  states  his- 
division  thus:  "I.  Azoic  time.  II.  Palaeozoic  time.  III.  Me- 
sozoic  time.  IV.  Cainozoic  time.  V.  The  age  of  mind."  And 
what  can  be  more  true  than  that  the  igneous  rocks,  ordinarily 
styled  primary,  may  be  also  termed  azoic;  when  the  absence  of 
fossil  remains  of  life  in  them  is  at  least  as  uniform  and  promi- 
nent a  trait  in  them  as  any  other  ?  But  the  reader  will  feel  that 
this  is  an  exceedingly  small  business. 

The  specimen  of  ignorance  which  amuses  Dr.  Woodrow  per- 
haps most  of  all,  is  my  notice  of  some  geologists'  *' nebular 
hypothesis,"  criticised  on  pages  344  and  345  of  the  Review:. 
This  idea  (that  our  solar  system  was,  first,  a  vast  mass  of  rotating, 
incandescent  vapor,  and  then  a  sun  and  a  set  of  planets,  of  whicb 
the  latter,  at  least,  had  been  cooled  first  to  a  molten  liquid,  and 
then  to  a  solid  subsistence  on  their  surfaces,)  is  said  to  have  been, 
suggested  first,  by  La  Place,  as  a  mere  hypothesis;  and  the  only 
seeming  fact  giving  it  even  a  show  of  solid  support,  was  the 
existence  of  those  faint,  nebulous  spots  of  light  among  the  stars 
which  no  telescope  had  as  yet  made  anything  of.  Now  every 
one  who  reads  infidel  books  of  science  observes  how  glibly  they 
prate  of  this  supposition,  as  though  there  were  some  certainty 
that  it  gave  the  true  origin-  of  our  earth.  Meantime,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Herschell  first,  and  then  Lord  Rosse,  applied  more  powerful 
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magnifiers  to  them.  The  effect  of  HerschpU's  telescope  was  to 
resolve  some  of  the  nehulce  into  distinct  clusters  of  stars.  He 
then  divided  them  into  the  three  classes  of  the  resolved,  the 
resolvable,  and  the  unresolved,  suggesting  that  a  still  more  pow- 
erful instrument  would  probably  resolve  the  second  class.  Lord 
Rosse  has,  in  our  own  day,  constructed  a  still  larger  reflector^ 
and  the  result  is,  that  more  of  the  nehulce,  when  sufficiently  mag- 
nified, are  now  seen  to  be  clusters  of  stars.  Now,  must  not 
every  sober  mind  admit  with  me,  that  "the  chief  ground  of 
plausibility  is  thus  removed"  from  the  atheistic  supposition? 
The  probability  is,  that  the  other  nehulce  are,  what  all  are  shown 
to  be,  which  have  been  resolved.  Then  the  evidence  of  fact  is 
lacking,  that  the  heavens  ever  contained  planetary  matter  in  that 
form.  For  the  only  other  luminous  and  nebulous  bodies  known 
to  astronomy  are  the  comets,  and  they  evidently  are  not  cosmic 
or  planetary  matter,  i.  e.,  not  matter  which  can  be  cooled  into  a 
solid  as  large  as  a  world,  because,  however  vast  their  discs  and 
trains,  their  quantity  of  matter  is  so  amazingly  small  that  they 
produce  no  appreciable  perturbations  in  the  orbits  of  the  planets 
near  them.  But  Dr.  Woodrow  exclaims,^  that  the  newly  discov- 
ered spectroscope  has  taught  us  the  chemistry  of  the  heavens, 
and  has  shown  that  some  nehulce  are  incandescent  gases.  Well, 
let  us  see  about  this  spectroscope  of  which  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  these  latter  years.  One  thing  which  we  have  heard,  is  the 
following  sensible  caution  from  Dr.  Carpenter.  Speaking  of  the 
assumption  founded  on  the  spectroscope,  that  the  sun's  chromo- 
sphere is  incandescent  hydrogen,  he  says:  "Yet  this  confidence 
is  based  entirely  on  the  assumption,  that  a  certain  line  which  is 
seen  in  the  spectrum  of  a  hydrogen  flame,  means  hydrogen  also, 

when  seen  in  the  spectrum  of  the  sun's  chromosphere It 

is  by  no  means  inconceivable  that  the  same  line  might  be  pro- 
duced by  some  other  substance  at  present  unknown."  Dr.  Car- 
penter then  proceeds  to  administer  a  similar  caution  to  Dr. 
Huggina,  one  of  the  professed  authorities  with  the  spectroscope. 
Such  is  the  scepticism  of  England's  greatest  physicist  about  its 
revelations.  But  to  be  more  particular:  Its  friends  tell  us  tha4; 
the  spectra  of  luminous  rays  passing  from  incandescent  solids. 
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through  a  gaseous  medium  have  certain  dark  lines  in  them; 
whereas,  when  the  incandescent  gases  are  themselves  the  sources 
■of  the  rays,  the  spectra  have  the  cross-lines  in  different  places. 
Now  hear  how  Dr.  Roscoe  tells  this  story  of  Dr.  Huggins,  about 
the  nehulce  in  the  spectroscope,  in  the  great  work  of  the  former 
on  spectrum  analysis.    "He,"  (Dr.  Huggins)  "instead  of  having 
a  band  of  light  intersected  by  dark  lines,  indicating  the  physical 
constitution  of  the  body  to  be  that  corresponding  to  the  stars, 
found  the  light  from  this  nehulce  consisted  simply  of  three  insu- 
lated bright  lines,"  etc.     The  sober  reader  will  be  apt  to  think 
with  me,  and  with  Dr.   Carpenter,  that  so  minute  a  result,  and 
so  unlike  the  other  results  of  more  distinct  spectrum  analyses, 
gives  no  basis  for  any  conclusion  whatever.     And  this  will  be 
confirmed  when  he  hears  Mr.  Lockyer,  another  friend  of  the 
spectroscope  say:  "The  light  of  some  of  those  nehulce  visible  in 
a  moderately  large  instrument  has  been  estimated  to  vary  from 
1-1,500  to  l-20,000th  of  the  light  of  a  single  sperm  candle  con- 
suming 158  grains  of  material  per  hour,  viewed  at  a  distance  of 
a  quarter  of  a  mile.     That  is,  such  a  candle  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
off,  is  tiventy  thousand  times  more  brilliant  than  the  nebula!" 
Let  the  reader  now  consider  what  likelihood  there  is,  that  any 
art  can  ever  separate  all  the  stray  beams  of  other  light  diffused 
through  our  atmosphere,  from  this  almost  infinitely  slender  beam, 
so  as  to  be  sure  that  it  is  dealing  with  the  rays  of  the  nebula 
alone.     But  a  microscopic  shadoio  of  this  almost  invisible  ray,  is 
the  "conical  ball  of  the  chassepot  gun"   on  which  Dr.  Wood- 
row  relies,  to  pierce  the  solid  steel  of  common  sense  !     This  is, 
to  our  view,  shooting  with  rays  of  "moonshine,"  in  the  thinnest 
of  its  metaphorical  senses. 

The  last  of  these  specimens  is  that  noted  on  page  366  of  the 
Review.  I  had  shown  that  the  first  structures  made  by  God, 
though  supernaturally  produced,  had  every  trc^it  of  naturalness. 
This  was  then  illustrated  by  me,  by  reference  to  one  of  the  trees 
of  paradise.  To  this  Dr.  Woodrow  makes  the  very  singular 
objection,  that  I  ought  not  to  found  scientific  arguments  upon 
surmises  !  He  overlooks  the  simple  fact,  that  this  surmise  about 
'the  tree  of  paradise  with  annual  rings,  was  not  my  argument  at 
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all,  but  only  my  illustration  of  it !  Had  he  read  the  previous 
paragraph  of  my  "Notes,"  or  pages  13  and  14  of  my  Sermon 
with  attention,  he  would  have  ioMudi  there  my  argument,  founded, 
not  on  suppositions  aboi^t  a  possible  tree  or  bone,  but  on  im- 
pregnable principles  of  natural  science  itself.  Does  not  Dr. 
Woodrow  know,  that  every  parable  is,  in  its  nature,  a  supposi- 
tion ?  Yet  parables  are  excellent  illustrations.  When  Jotham, 
the  son  of  Gideon,  in  the  9th  chapter  of  Judges,  answered  the 
men  of  Shechem  with  his  parable  of  the  trees,  Dr.  Woodrow 
would  have  put  this  reply  in  the  mouths  of  Abimelech's  faction  : 
That  Jotham  was  exceedingly  illogical,  for  the  reason  that  the 
actual  utterance  of  words  by  olive  and  fig  trees,  vines  and  bram- 
bles, was  a  "phenomenon  not  known  to  exist." 

On  page  335  of  his  Review,  Dr.  Woodrow  prepares  the  way 
for  his  charges  of  ignorance  and  inconsistency  against  me,  by 
the  following  illustration:  "Just  as  leading  Presbyterian  theo- 
logians, personally  known  to  Br.  Dabney,  have  taught  that 
'every  obstacle  to  salvation,  arising  from  the  character  and  gov- 
ernment of  God,  is  actually  removed,  and  was  intended  to  be  re- 
moved, that  thus  every  one  of  Adam's  race  might  be  saved,'  and 
that  'the  Father  covenants  to  give  to  the  Son,  as  a  reward  for 
the  travail  of  his  soul,  a  part  of  those  for  whom  he  dies.*  "  To 
many  readers,  it  has  doubtless  appeared  unaccountable  that  so 
"far-fetched"  an  illustration  was  sought.  The  clerical  readers 
of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Review,  and  the  Southern  Presby- 
terian, can  easily  recall  the  clue  of  association  which  suggested 
it.  They  will  remember  that  nine  and  a  half  years  ago,  these 
two  periodicals,  which  have  now  been  made  the  vehicles  of  the 
charge  of  scientific  heresy  against  me,  contained  articles  which 
insinuated  against  me  the  very  charge  of  theological  heresy, 
viz.,  an  indefinite  design  in  Christ's  atonement,  which  is  here 
introduced,  by  Dr.  Woodrow,  as  an  illustration.  [The  occasion 
of  that  charge  was  my  action,  in  obedience  to  the  General  As- 
sembly as  chairman  of  a  Committee  for  conference  and  union 
with  the  United  Synod  of  the  South.  That  Committee  pro- 
posed to  the  Presbyteries  a  declaration  of  doctrinal  agreement, 
of  which  I  happened  to  be  the  penman.     The  conductors  of  the 
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two  presses  in  Columbia,  opposing  the  union,  sought  to  prevent 
it,  in  part,  by  criticising  the  orthodoxy  of  the  doctrinal  propo- 
sitions, and  intioaating  the  doctrinal  unsoundness  of  them  and 
their  writer  in  no  indistinct  terms.  True,  this  intimation  re- 
mained without  effect,  as  might  have  been  supposed,  when  aimed 
equally  against  the  orthodoxy  of  my  obscure  self,  and  of  such 
well-known  and  learned  Old  School  theologians  as  Dr.  Wm. 
Brown,  Col.  J.  T.  L.  Preston,  Dr.  J.  B.  Ramsey,  and  Dr. 
McGuffey — the  last  two  concurring  as  informal  members  of  the 
Committee.]  We  see,  when  reminded  of  this  history,  how  natu- 
ral it  was  that  Dr.  Woodrow,  seeking  for  a  biting  illustration, 
should  recall  this  one.  And  the  clerical  readers  of  the  Beview 
have  doubtless,  almost  as  naturally,  understood  him  as  insinu- 
ating that  "the  leading  Presbyterian  theologian,  personally 
known  to  Dr.  Dabney,"  was  no  other  than  Dr.  Dabney  himself. 
If  the  words  bear  this  construction,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that  I 
never  wrote  or  uttered  the  statements  enclosed  in  the  quotation 
marks. 

But  I  find  these  very  words  ascribed  by  Dr.  B.  M.  Palmer,  in 
a  controversial  piece  against  the  United  Synod,  to  Dr.  H.  H. 
Boyd,  a  distinguished  minister  of  that  body.  Doubtless,  Dr. 
Palmer  quoted  them  correctly.  Grant  now,  that  the  insinuation 
against  me,  which  seemed  to  lie  so  obviously  in  Dr.  Woodrow's 
reference,  was  not  intended  by  him,  and  that  he  also  meant  to 
designate  Dr.  Boyd ;  the  question  recurs.  Why  was  so  peculiar 
and  remote  an  illustration  selected  ?  The  only  answer  is  this : 
That  an  intimation  of  Dr.  Dabney's  untrustworthiness  might  be 
given,  from  his  intimate  association  with  a  theological  comrade, 
so  erroneous  as  Dr.  Boyd  was  esteemed  at  Columbia.  To  this 
again  I  h^ve  to  say,  that  Dr.  Boyd  was  not  "personally  known" 
to  me;  that  I  never  spoke  to  him  save  once,  on  the  steps  of  a 
hotel,  as  I  was  passing  to  the  cars;  that  I  never  heard  him 
preach,  nor  read  one  line  of  his  theological  writings,  save  the  few 
quoted  by  Dr.  Palmer,  and  thus  had  no  personal  knowledge  of 
his  unsoundness  or  orthodoxy.  My  whole  knowledge  on  this 
point  was  a  statement  received  through  acquaintances,  which  I 
believed  to  be  authentic,  coming  from  Dr.  Boyd  himself.     And 
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that  statement  was,  that  when  our  Ljnchburg  Declaration  ap- 
peared, Dr.  Boyd,  counselling  with  his  own  brethren  in  his 
Presbytery,  earnestly  advised  them  to  accept  the  union  on  those 
terms,  although,  as  he  declared,  that  joint  Declaration  was,  in 
his  view,  purely  an  Old  School  document,  and  distinctly  con- 
demnatory of  whatever  was  peculiar  in  his  own  theological  views. 
For,  he  said,  the  best  interests  of  the  churches  demanded  union ; 
and  inasmuch  as  his  brethren  were  doctrinally  already  upon  this 
Old  School  platform,  he  did  not  desire  selfishly  to  gratify  his  own 
peculiar  doctrinal  preferences,  at  the  cost  of  obstructing  theii' 
comfort  and  usefulness;  his  points  of  difference  from  the  platform 
not  being,  in  his  view,  vital.  '  ■ 
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The  fourth,  and  far  most  important  vindication  which  remains, 
is  of  the  fundamental  position  of  my  Sermon  on  Anti-Christian 
Science.  That  position  has  been  seen  by  the  reader,  in  the 
extracts  given  in  this  reply  (pages  545-8  above)  from  my  letter 
of  May  1st,  last  to  Dr.  Woodrow.  That  position  may  be  thus 
re-stated:  The  structures  of  nature  around  us  cannot  present, 
by  their  traits  of  naturalness,  a  universally  demonstrative  proof 
of  a  natural,  as  against  a  supernatural  origin,  upon  any  sound, 
theistic  theory.  Because,  supposing  a  Creator,  originating  any 
structures  and  organisms  supernaturally,  he  also  must  have 
conferred  on  his  first  things  equal  traits  of  naturalness.  Hence, 
should  it  be  found  that  this  Creator  has  uttered  his-  testimony  to 
the  supernatural  origin  of  any  of  them,  that  testimony  fairly 
supersedes  all  natural  ar*guments  a  posteriori  from  natural 
analogies  to  a  natural  origin.  My  arguments  for  this  position 
are  briefly  stated  in  those  extracts  inserted  above  (pages  545  to 
548.)  The  reasoning,  though  brief,  will  be  sufiicient  for  the 
candid  reader,  and  I  shall  not  weary  him  by  repeating  it. 

But  Dr.  Woodrow,  Review^  pages  365  and  366,  impugns  one 
of  my  points.  He  will  riot  admit  it  as  proven,  that  a  wise 
Creator,  producing  a  first  organism  to  come  under  natural  law, 
and  be  the  parent  of  a  species  of  like  organisms,  must  have 
made  it  natural.  He  says,  "he  does  not  know,  and  bethinks 
it  likely  that  Dr.  Dabney  does  not  know  either."     And  hepro- 
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ceeds  verj  facetiously,  to  speak  of  my  imagination  about  the 
rings  in  the  tree  of  paradise  as  the  sole  basis  of  my  argument. 
The  tree  was  only  an  illustration.  That  basis  I  will  state  again. 
If  theism  is  right,  as  Dr.  Woodrow  believes,  then  the  Creator  is 
doubtless  voluntary,  knowing,  and  wise.  While  it  is  often  very 
unsafe  philosophy  to  surmise  that  the  creative  mind  must  have 
been  prompted  by  this  or  that  final  cause,  it  is  always  very  safe 
to  say  that  he  was  prompted  by  some  final  cause,  and  that  a 
consistent  and  intelligent  one.  For  this  is  but  saying  that  he  is 
wise,  and  what  he  has  effected  is  a  disclosure  of  what  he  de- 
signed to  effect,  so  far  as^t  is  completed.  Now,  God,  in  pro- 
ducing his  first  organisms  by  creation,  must  have  designed  them 
to  exist  under  the  reign  of  natural  law;  because  we  see  that  be 
uniformly  places  them  under  that  law.  That  is  to  say :  What 
he  does  is  what  he  intends  to  do.  But  natural  law  could  not 
govern  that  which  remained  contra-natural  in  qualities  as  well 
as  origin ;  therefore  God  must  have  created  his  first  organisms, 
while  supernatural  in  origin,  yet  natural  in  traits.  This  argu- 
ment is,  if  possible,  still  more  demonstrative  when  applied  to  the 
first  living  organisms,  vegetable  and  animal,  because  these  were 
made  by  God  to  be  the  parents  of  species  propagated  by  the 
first,  and  thenceforward  in  successive  generations.  Now,  not 
only  does  Revelation  say  that  these  supernatural  first  organisms 
"yielded  seed  after  their  kind,"  natural  science  tells  us  most 
clearly,  that  the  true  notion  of  propagation,  perpetuating  a 
given  species,  is  the  parents'  conveying  into  the  progeny  all  their 
own  essential,  specific  qualities.  So  true  is  this  notion,  that 
the  most  scientific  definition  of  species  is  now  stated  substan- 
tially thus  by  the  greatest  living  natural  historians.  A  given 
species  denotes  just  that  aggregate  of  properties  which  every  in- 
dividual thereof  derives  hy  its  natural  propagation.  Hence  it  is 
certain  that  the  first  organism  (supernaturally  produced)  pos- 
sessed every  essential  quality  natural  to  its  species ;  otherwise 
it  could  not  have  been  a  parent  of  species. 

Suppose  then,  that  by  any  possibility,  a  physicist  should  ex- 
amine the  very  remains  of  one  of  those  first  organisms,  he  would 
find  in  it  the  usual  traits  of  naturalness ;  yet  he  could  not  infer 
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thence  a  natural  origin  for  it,  because  it  was  a  first  thing.  Hence 
it  is  concluded,  with  a  mathematical  rigidity,  that,  granted  a 
Creator  anywhere  in  the  past,  the  argument  from  naturalness  of 
structure  to  naturalness  of  origin  cannot  he  universally  conclu- 
sive. And  supposing  the  structure  under  examination  to  be  one 
of  which  Revelation  asserts  a  divine  origin,  then,  in  that  case, 
this  testimony  of  the  Almighty  Maker  absolutely  cuts  across 
and  supersedes  the  opposing  inference  from  natural  analogies. 
Such  was  the  doctrine  of  my  Notes  and  Sermon.  Dr.  Woodrow 
seems  to  conclude  that,  in  such  a  case,  God's  workmanship  would 
teach  a  lie,  by  seeming  to  be  natural  in  origin,  when  it  was  not. 
The  solution  of  his  embarrassment  is  simple.  It  is  not  God  who 
teaches  the  lie,  but  perverted  science  going  out  of  her  sphere; 
and  that  this  question  of  apxr}  is  out  of  her  sphere,.  Dr.  Woodrow 
has  himself  taught  with  a  fortunate  inconsistency,  on  page  352  of 
his  Review. 

But  as  I  know  nothing  about  science,  I  beg  leave  to  fortify 
my  position  by  three  scientific  testimonies.  The  first  shall  be 
that  of  Dr.  Biichner,  the  German  materialist  and  Atheist.  He 
declares  in  a  recent  work,  that  the  ideas  of  Qod^  and  of  sciencCy 
are  incompatibles ;  in  this  sense,  that  just  to  the  degree  a  divine 
action  is  postulated,  the  conclusions  of  science  are  to  that  extent 
estopped.  Now,  what  is  this  but  confessing  that  the  only 
evasion  from  my  argument  is  Atheism  ?  The  second  testimony 
shall  be  from  a  more  friendly  source.  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  the  in- 
augural speech  referred  to  above,  uses  the  following  closing 
words.  When  we  make  allowance  for  a  certain  euphemism^ 
prompted  by  his  attitude,  as  president  of  a  body  purely  scien- 
tific, many  of  whose  members  are  avowed  infidels,  and  by  the 
occasion  of  his  speech  which  was  wholly  non-religious,  we  shall 
see  that  his  testimony  is  very  decided.  After  showing  that  every 
physical  law,  correctly  interpreted,  tells  us  of  one,  single,  al- 
mighty, intelligent  Cause,  the  supreme,  spiritual  God,  he  says: 
"  The  science  of  modern  times,  however,  has  taken  a  more  special 
direction.  Fixing  its  attention  exclusively  on  the  order  of 
nature,  it  has  separated  itself  wholly  from  theology,  whose 
function  it  is  to  seek  after  its  cause.     In  this  science  is  fully 
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justified."  .  .  .  "But  when  science,  passing  beyond  its  own 
limits,  assumes  to  take  the  place  of  theology,  and  sets  up  its  con- 
ception of  the  order  of  nature  as  a  sufficient  account  of  its 
cause,  it  is  invading  a  province  of  thought  to  which  it  has  no 
claim  ;  and  not  unreasonably  provokes  the  hostility  of  those  who 
ought  to  be  its  best  friends." 

The  third  witness  is  Prof.  F.  H.  Smith,  who  fills  the  chair  of 
Natural  Science  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  His  long  ex- 
perience, vast  learning,  subtle  and  profound  genius,  and  well 
known  integrity  and  caution  of  mind,  entitle  his  scientific 
opinions  to  a  weight  second  to  none  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
He  makes,  in  two  letters  to  me,  the  following  statements : 

"The  transcendent  importance  of  the  subject  of  the  letter 
with  which  you  lately  honored  me,  forbade  any  response,  which 
was  not  deliberate. 

"The  *  naturalness'  of  the  new-created  world  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, conclusively  established  in  your  recent  letter  to  rae.  You 
wholly  demolish  the  argument  of  the  infidel,  who  deduces  from 
such  continued  and  uninterrupted  naturalness,  the  eternity  and 
self-existence  of  nature.  To  me  it  is  simply  inconceivable,  that 
the  physical  world  should  have  ever  borne  marks  of  recent 
creation,  or  that  it  shall  ever  present  signs  of  impending  anni- 
hilation. Nay,  granting  the  existence  of  such  inconceivable 
signs,  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  interpret  them.  If  they  were 
possible,  they  must  be  unintelligible. 

"The  beginning  of  a  universe,  regulated  by  mechanical  laws, 
must  have  been  some  *  configuration,'  to  which  it  might  have 
been  brought  by  the  operation  of  the  same  mechanical  laws  from 
an  antecedent  configuration,  mathematically  assignable.  I  un- 
dertook to  illustrate  this  truth  to  my  class  last  session,  by  this 
simple  example:  The  undisturbed  orbit  of  a  planet  is  an  ellipse, 
described  with  a  velocity  periodically  varying  by  a  definite  law. 
The  planet  passes  any  given  point  of  its  orbit  with  the  same 
velocity,  and  in  the  same  direction,  in  each  recurring  round.  If 
it  were  arrested  there,  and  then  projected  with  that  velocity  in 
that  direction,  it  would  resume  identically  the  same  orbit.  The 
actual  motion  at  each  paint  of  the  orbit  is,  therefore,  the  neces- 
sary projectile  motion  of  the  new-created  planet  at  that  point. 
Hence,  wherever  created  and  projected,  its  initial  motion  might 
have  been  the  result  of  centrifugal  action.  Thus  the  elliptical 
circulation  presents  no  marks  of  a  beginning  or  of  an  end.     As 
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regards  the  terms  of  its  existence,  the  phenomenon  is  dumb.. 
The  lesson  it  teaches  is  not  the  shallow  sophism  that  it  has  no 
beginning  or  end;  but  that  whatever  information  we  derive  on 
these  points,  we  must  seek  from  a  source  other  than  nature. 

"  When  this  great  truth  was  first  apprehended  by  me,  it  filled 
me  with  the  glow  of  a  new  discovery.  You  may  smile  at  the  con- 
fession ;  for  to  one  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  philoso- 
phy, the  statement  may  appear  to  be  one  of  venerable  antiquity. 
Indeed,  I  found  it  myself,  subsequently,  ably  set  forth  in  an 
article*  on  geology,  which  appealed  in  the  Southern  Quarterly 
Review,  (Columbia,  S.  C.,)  in  1861.  I  believe  that  Mr.  P.  H. 
Gosse,  a  British  Naturalist,  advanced  substantially  the  same  idea 
in  a  book  quaintly  called  *  Omphalos  ;'  the  name  and  key-note  of 
which  were  suggested  by  the  probable  fact,  that  Adam  had  a 
navel,  though  he  was  never  united  to  a  mother  by  an  umbilical 
cord."  -    ^  ^r 

."Be  the  history  of  the  doctrine  what  it  may,  none  the  less 
acceptable  and  timely  is  the  irresistible  logic  by  which  you  have 
established  it.  Most  heartily  do  I  agree  with  you  in  affirming 
that  the  formula,  '  Like  effects  imply  like  causes,'  fails  for  the 
initial  state  of  the  world,  and  cannot,  therefore,  logically  be 
used  to  disprove  a  beginning,"  etc "^ 

"All  the  astronomer's  statements,"  (calculating  possible  past  ' 
or  future  eclipses,)  "  as  to  the  past  or  the  future,  are  Hmited  by 
the  qualification,  either  overt  or  covert,  nisi  Deus  intersit.'* 

We  claim,  that  a  case  of  what  lawyers  call  "  circumstantial 
evidence,"  in  a  court  of  justice,* is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  logi- 
cal rules  which  ought  to  govern  in  all  these  hypothetic  geological 
arguments  to  a  natural  origin  forgiven  structures.  The  science 
of  law  has  exactly  defined  the  proper  rules  for  such  evidence. 
These  rules  require  the  prosecution  to  show  that  their  hypothesis, 
viz. :  the  guilt  of  the  man  indicted,  not  only  may  possibly,  or 
may  very  probably,  satisfy  all  the  circumstantice  which  have 
been  proved  to  attend  the  crime,  but  that  it  is  the  onli/  possible 
hypothesis  which  does  s^atisfy  them  all.  And  the  defence  may 
test  this  in  the  following  way :  if  they  can  suggest  any  other 
hypothesis,  invented,  surmised,  or  imagined,  even,  which  is  natu- 
rally possible,  and  which  also  satisfies  all  the  circumstances,  then 

*  An  article  which  appeared  anonymously,  but  was  written  by  R.  L. 
Dabney. 
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the  judge  will  instruct  the  jury  that  the  hj^pothesis  of  guilt  is 
not  proven,  and  the  accused  is  acquitted/  Such  is  the  rule  of 
evidence  to  which  logical  science  has  been  brought  by  a  suitable 
sense  of  the  sacredness  and  value  of  a  human  life.  Now,  the 
conditions  of  scientific  hypotheses  are  logically  parallel  ;  they  are 
cases  of  ''^circumstantial  evidence.''  Suppose,  then,  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  that  some  such  hypothesis,  in  the  hand  of  an  infidel 
physicist,  should  put  our  Bible  upon  its  trial  for  veracity.  It  is 
the  time-honored  belief  of  the  Christian  world  that  the  truth  of 
that  Bible  is  the  only  hope  of  immortal  souls.  Surely  the  issue 
should  be  tried  under  at  least  as  solemn  a  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  as  strict  logical  requirements,  as  an  indictment  against  a.. 
single  life ! 

But,  I  carry  this  parallel  further.  Grant  the  existence  of  ^ 
Creator  God,  "of  eternal  power  and  godhead,"  then  we  of  the 
defence  have  ahvays  the  alternative  hypothesis,  which  is  always 
naturally  possible,  viz.:  that  any  original  structure,  older  than 
all  human  observations,  which  is  brought  by  anti-Christian 
science  into  one  of  her  "circumstantial"  arguments,  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  of  direct  divine  origin.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  should,  perchance,  the  Bible  contradict  any  scientific  hypo- 
thesis of  the  origin  of  things,  science  is  incapable,  from  the 
very  conditions  of  the  case,  of  convicting  the  Bible  of  false, 
hood  upon  such  an  issue.  [The  thoughtful  reader  can  now 
comprehend  the  polemic  prejudice  which  prompts  BUchner  to 
say,  that  the  very  idea  of  God  is  an  intrusion  into  the  rights  of 
science ;  and  Huxley  to  argue  that  the  evidence  from  design 
for  the  existence  of  a  God  is  annihilated  by  the  evolution  scheme 
of  Darwin.  These  infidels  have  perspicacity  enough  to  see  that 
the  theistic  position  vacates  their  pretended  scientific  deduc- 
tions as  to  the  origin  of  structures  and  organisms.]  Let  us- 
explain.  A  murder  has  been  committed  in  secret ;  there  is  no- 
parole  testimony,  apparently,  to  unfold  the  mystery.  The- 
prosecutors  therefore  proceed,  with  exceeding  industry,  care, 
patience,  and  ingenuity,  to  collect  the  materials  for  a  circum- 
stantial argument,  to  fix  the  guilt  upon  Mr.  X.  Y.  Z.,  against 
w^om  a  vague  suspicion  has  arisen.     These  lawyers  note  even 
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the  most  trivial  matters,  the  direction  of  the  shot,  the  smell  of 
gunpowder  upon  the  garments  of  the  corpse,  the  scrap  of  black- 
ened paper  which  formed  a  part  of  the  wadding  of  the  gun, 
and  a  thousand  other  circumstances.  They  weave  them  inta 
their  hypothesis  of  X.  Y.  Z.'s  guilt,  with  a  skill  which  is  appa- 
rently demonstrative.  But  there  now  steps  forth  a  new  witness, 
named  L.  M.,  and  testifies  that  he  saw  the  murder  committed  by 
another  man,  named  A.  B.,  who  had  not  been  hitherto  connected 
with  the  event.  Now,  there  is,  naturally,  no  antecedent  impos- 
sibility that  A.  B.  might  commit  a  murder,  or  this  murder. 
Let  us  suppose  that  such  was  the  case.  Every  lawyer  knows 
that  the  issue  would  now  turn  solely  upon  the  competency  and 
credibility  of  L.  M.  as  a  witness.  If  the  prosecution  desire  still 
to  sustain  the  proposition  that  X.  Y.  Z.  is  the  murderer,  they 
now  have  but  one  course  open  to  them ;  they  must  successfully 
impugn  the  competency  or  credibility  of  L.  M.  If  they  admit 
these  fully,  their  case  against  X.  Y.  Z.  is  naught ;  their  circum- 
stantial hypothesis  falls  to  the  ground,  without  a  farther  blow. 
That  hypothesis  was  exceedingly  plausible  ;  the  antecedent  prob- 
abilities of  its  truth  were  great,  or  even  almost  conclusive  ?  Yes. 
Still,  if  L.  M.  is  true,  they  now  conclude  nothing.  They  show 
that  X.  Y.  Z.  might  have  killed  t\\Q  murdered  man.  L.  M.  shows 
that  actually  he  did  not.  The  conditions  of  the  argument  of 
infidel  science  against  the  Bible  and  the  creative  agency  of  God, 
are  exactly  parallel.  Their  hypothesis  may  be,  naturally  speak- 
ing, every  way  probable ;  but  the  Bible  comes  in  as  a  parole- 
witness,  and  testifies  that  God,  and  not  nature,  was  the  agent  of 
this  given  work.  Now,  we  believe  that  the  Bible  is  a  competent 
and  credible  witness.  Hence  its  voice  supercedes  the  *'  circum- 
stantial evidence  "  here. 

It  is  complained,  that  when  we  thus  refuse  to  allow  the  maxim, 
"Like  effects  imply  like  causes,"  to  thrust  itself  into  competition 
with  the  testimony  of  Revelation  upon  these  questions  of  first 
origin  of  the  world,  we  deprive  mankind  of  its  use  in  every  sci- 
entific induction,  and  in  all  the  experimental  conclusions  of 
practical  life.  Dr.  Woodrow  is  not  satisfied  with  the  reply,  that 
within  the  sphere,  of  natural  induction,  where  we  are  entitled  to 
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assume  the  absence  of  the  supernatural,  his  canon  is  valid.  He 
attempts  to  quote  me  against  myself,  as  saying,  on  the  15th 
page  of  my  Notes  :  "Jit  is  not  experience  which  teaches  us  that 
every  effect  has  its  cause  ;  but  the  a  priori  reason."  Very  true. 
Intuition,  not  mere  experience,  teaches  us  that  every  effect  has 
zis  cause.  That  intuition  is:  "Had  there  been  wo  cawse,  there 
would  have  been  no  effect."  Had  my  doctrine  been  attended  to, 
as  developed  in  my  6th  Lecture,  these  words  would  have  been 
found  on  p.  49 :  *'  The  doctrine  of  common  sense  here  is,  that 
when  .the  mind  sees  an  effect,  it  intuitively  refers  it  to  some 
<;ause."  For  instance,  when  we  come  upon  a  stratified  rock, 
intuition  necessarily  refers  its  existence  to  some  cause,  either  to 
God,  or  to  watery  action,  or  some  other  adequate  natural  agency. 
But  the  question  is :  Which  cause  f  If  we  are  practically  assured 
of  the  absence  of  the  supernatural  cause,  then  of  course  we 
must  assign  the  effect  to  one  or  another  natural  cause.  But  if 
we  have  good  reason  to  think  that  the  supernatural  cause  may 
possibly  have  been  present,  then  the  attempt  to  confine  that 
effect  to  a  natural  cause,  upon  the  premise,  that  "similar 
effects  imply  the  same  causes,"  obviously  becomes  an  invalid 
induction.  Now,  should  it  appear  that  Revelation  testifies  to 
the  presence  of  the  supernatural  cause  at  a  given  juncture,  that 
would  be  good  reason  to  think,  at  least,  its  possible  presence ; 
and  then  the  naturalistic  induction  becomes  invalid.  It  obvi- 
ously comes  then  into  that  class  which  Bacon  stigmatises  as 
worthless  for  the  purpose  of  complete  demonstration,  under  the 
term,  ^^Inductio  simpllcis  enumerationis."  Nov.  Organum.  Lib. 
I.  §  105.  Inductio  enim,  quae  procedit  per  enumerationem  sim- 
plicem,  res  puerilis  est,  et  precario  concludit,  et  periculo  exponi- 
tur  ab  instantia  contradictoria,"  etc.  Yes  ;  in  the  case  in  hand, 
the  instantia  contradietoria  would  be  the  instance  of  a  super- 
natural  origin,  competently  testified  by  Revelation.  Hear  even 
the  sensualistic  philosopher,  Mill.  (Logic,  p.  187.)  "  But 
although  we  have  always  a  propensity  to  generalise  from  unvary- 
ing experience,  we  are  not  always  warranted  in  doing  so.  Be- 
fore we  can  be  at  liberty  to  conclude  that  something  is  universally 
true  because  we  have  never  known  an  instance  to  the  contrary, 
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,  it  must  be  proved  to  us,  that  if  there  were  in  nature  any  instances 
to  the  contrary,  we  should  have  known  of  them,"  etc.  This  isy 
so  far,  sound  logic.  But  now,  should  it  be  that  the  Bible  testi- 
fies to  structures  supernaturally  originated  in  a  pre-Adamite 
time,  it  is  obvious  that  we  should  not  have  known  of  them,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  no  human  witness  was  extant.  The  uni- 
versal reference  of  all  structures  to  natural  causes  would  be, 
according  to  Mill  himself,  in  that  case,  the  very  induction  we 
"were  not  warranted"  in  making.     What  can  be  plainer? 

Dr.  Woodrow  cites  as  an  instance  the  wine  made  of  water  by 
Christ,  at  Cana.  He  says,  p.  359 :  "  Had  one  of  the  guests 
been  questioned  as  to  its  origin,  he  would  unhesitatingly  have 
said  that  it  was  the  expressed  juice  of  the  grape.  But  by  unex- 
ceptionable testimony,  it  could  have  been  proved  that  it  had 
been  water  a  few  minutes  before,  and  had  never  formed  part  of 
the  grape  at  all.  Now,  in  view  of  this  fact,  according  to  Dr» 
Dabney's  reasoning,  we  are  forever  debarred  from  concluding 
that  wine  is  the  juice  of  the  grape,  unless  we  shall  have  first 
proved  the  absence  of  God's  intervening  power,"  etc.  I  reply : 
Not  so.  My  position  is,  that  we  would  be  "  debarred  from  con- 
cluding" that  a  given  vessel  of  wine  "was  the  juice  of  the 
grape,"  in  the  particular  case  where  "unexceptionable  testimo- 
ny" had  "first  proved  the  presence  of  God's  intervening 
power."  This  one  word  removes  all  the  confusions  and  miscon- 
ceptions of  the  subsequent  pages  of  his  critique.  Indeed,  1 
desire  no  better  instance  than  Dr.  Woodrow's  admission  touch- 
ing this  wine  of  Cana,  to  exemplify  my  view.  Any  sensible- 
man,  drinking  good  wine  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would 
of  course  suppose  that  it  came  from  grapes.  But  if  competent 
testimony  showed  that,  in  this  case,  a  miracle-worker  had  been 
present,  who  had  infinite  power,  and  a  benevolent  motive,  to  make- 
this  wine  without  grapes,  his  good  sense  would  not  lead  him, 
admitting  the  testimony,  to  argue  that  this  must  also  have  come 
from  grapes,  because  all  natural  wine  uniformly  comes  from  that 
source.  And  my  position  is  precisely  parallel.  We  examine 
numerous  structures,  whose  beginning  we  did  not  ourselves  see^ 
and  they  all  wear,  seemingly,  the  appearance  of  full  and  equal 
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naturalness.  We  were  about  to  ascribe  them  all,  very  naturally, 
to  a  natural  source.  But  should  "unexceptionable  testimony" 
come  in,  asserting  that  some  among  them  had  a  supernatural 
origin,  we  should  then  conclude  precisely  as  the  man  of  *' com- 
mon sense"  at  Cana  had  to  conclude:  That  in  this  particular 
<;ase^  the  ivference  from  naturalness  of  qualities  to  a  natural  ori- 
(fin,  did  not  hold.  This  is  all  I  have  ever  asked.  Dr.  Woodrow 
concedes  it. 

But  he  argues  that  if  I  hold  on  this  ground,  that  there  never 
was  any  pre-Adamite  earth,  (as  he  understands  me  to  hold,) 
then  I  must  also  hold  that  the  fossils,  in  all  deposites  older  than 
the  Adamic,  are  a  species  of  shams ;  that  they  never  were  alive  ; 
and  that  the  existence  of  these  portions  of  matter  would  be 
absolutely  unaccountable.  Indeed,  he  thinks  I  should  be  driven 
to  the  belief,  that  the  visible  works  of  God  are  a  lie ;  which  is  as 
disastrous  as  believing  his  Word  a  lie.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  do  admit  an  earth  existing  one  fortnight  before  Adam, 
the  Scriptures  are,  upon  my  view  of  them,  as  fatally  impugned 
as  though  an  earth  had  existed  a  million  of  years  before  Adam. 
Hence,  he  thinks  my  main  position  would  be  useless,  were  it  not 
false.  Let  us  inspect  the  two  horns  of  this  cruel  dilemma.  As 
to  the  first:  he  will  not  allow  me  to  say  of  the  fossils,  "We 
have  no  occasion  to  deny  their  organic  character."  He  thinks 
my  "  whole  argument  rests  upon  the  supposition  that  the  fossils 
may  have  been  created  as  we  find  them."  He  cannot  see  what 
else  I  mean  by  saying  that  if  many  of  "  these  rocks  *"'  may  have 
been  created,  then  the  pre-Adamite  date  of  fossils  falls  also. 
He  can  only  understand  it  in  this  way :  either  that  the  fossils 
never  were  anything  but  rock,  or  that  God  thrust  thera  into  the 
rocks  after  they  had  died,  and  after  the  rocks  were  made,  which 
would  be  very  preposterous. 

Had  Dr.  Woodrow  attended  to  my  meaning,  when  I  spoke  of 
many  of  "these  rocks"  as  possibly  created,  he  would  have 
understood  me.  He  seems  to  suppose  that  I  meant  the  fossil- 
iferous  rocks.  In  fact,  I  was  speaking  of  the  stratified  but  non- 
fossiliferous  rocks — the  azoic  of  his  nomenclature.  That  geolo- 
gists recognise  quite  a  large  mass  of  these,  is  plain  from  the 
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fact  that  they  have  a  separate  division  and  name  for  them. 
JNow  they  teach  us  that  these  azoic,  but  truly  stratified  rocks, 
were  the  work  of  the  same  sedimentary  action  Tn»ich  has  through 
long  ages  produced  the  fossiliferous  stratified  rocks.  I  trust  my 
meaning  will  now  be  seen.  It  is  this:  Suppose  it  should  be 
found  that  Revelation  testified  these  azoic  sedimentary  rocks  (so 
called)  were  not  growing  through  long  ages  by  deposition  from 
•water,  but,  along  with  some  other  things,  were  made  by  the 
almighty  word  of  God.  If  that  were  granted,  then  the  "  law 
(so  called)  of  stratigraphic  succession,"  as  established  by  geology, 
are  without  adequate  proof;  and  it  again  becomes  an  open  ques- 
tion (to  which  Scripture  may  possibly  testify)  when  and  how  the 
living  creatures,  which  are  now  fossils,  did  live ;  and  when  and 
how  the  deposites  containing  their  remains  were  formed.  I  say, 
in  that  case,  the  geologists'  present  arrangement  of  stratigraphi- 
cal  succession  is  unproved.  As  I  have  stated,  the  data  from  which 
they  claim  to  have  settled  this  order  (proving  as  they  suppose 
that  some  fossils  are  such  ages  upon  ages  older  than  some  others) 
are  of  three  kinds:  The  observed  order  o^ strata  where  they  are 
actually  in  juxtaposition ;  the  kinds  of  organic  life  they  contain ; 
and  the  material  and  structure  of  the  stratum  itself.  Now,  in 
the  case  supposed,  this  last  datum  has  become  inconclusive. 
•One  stone  is  lost  from  their  arch  of  evidence,  and  the  whole 
arrangement  of  the  stratigraphic  succession  becomes  unsettled. 
For  the  reasoning  in  support  of  it  now  involves  a  vicious  circle. 
For  instance:  The  geologist  has  concluded  that  the  non-fossil- 
iferous  clay-slate  is  a  very  old  stratified  rock,  because  without 
fossils.  Again,  he  has  concluded  that  a  certain  species  of  fossil 
life  is  old,  because  formed  in  some  stratum  very  near  that  very 
old  slate.  Then  he  concludes  that  some  other  stratum  is  also 
old,  because  that  old  species  of  fossil  is  found  in  it.  But  the 
basis  of  all  these  inferences  is  lacking  in  the  case  I  have  sup- 
posed, and  the  reasoning  proceeds  in  a  circle. 

The  other  horn  of  the  dilemma  made  for  me  is  equally  unsta* 

ble.     It  was  urged  that  if  I  had  to  admit  the  existence  of  an 

-earth  one  fortnight  older  than  Adam  the  interpretation  placed 

■  on  the  Scriptures  by  the  Westminster  Assembly  is  as  violently 
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outraged  as  though   that  pre-Adamite  earth   were  millions  of 
years  older  than  Adam;  whence  Dr.   Woodrow  supposes  it  to< 
follow  that  my  main  position,  if  it  were  not  false,  would  be  use- 
less.    I  have  shown  that  it  is  not  false:  I  will  no\V  show  that, 
as  with  Prof.  F.   H.   Smith,   with  so  many  other  learned  men,, 
judges,  it  is  of  vital  use,  after  we  admit  a  pre-Adamite  earth» 
Its  use  is,  that  it  alone  can  save  Dr.  Woodrow  and  us  from  an- 
endless  regressus  into  a  naturalistic  atheism.     Let  us  review 
that  naturalistic  argument,  as  the  evolutionists  and  the  atheist 
Blichner  insist  on  using  it,  and  as  Dr.  Woodrow  claims  it  ought 
to  be  used,  untrammelled  by  my  position.     The  maxim,  *'  Like- 
effects  imply  like  causes,"  must  be  pushed,  say  they,  universally:: 
if  restricted  by  my  rule,  the  very  basis  of  experimental  science 
is  gone.     But  now,   theism  says  that  there  were  first  things, 
somewhere   in   the   past,    created,    and  not  evolved  naturally. 
There  was  a  first  man,  not  naturally  born   of  a  mother,  but 
created,  the  father  of  subsequent  men.     Yet  this  first  man  must 
also  have  been  natural  in  all  his  organisation,  in  order  to  be  the 
father  of  men.     But  had  these  physicists  subjected  his  frame  to- 
their  experimental  investigation,  they  would  have  concluded  that,, 
because  his  organisation  was  natural,  his  origin  must  have  been 
natural.     He,  therefore,  by  their  logic,   was  not  the  first  rpan,. 
but  had  a  natural  father.     Who  does  not  see  that  the  same  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  applies  equally  well  to  that  supposed  earlier 
man,  and  then  to  his  father?     Who  does   not  see  that  the  same 
logic,  consistently  followed,  runs  us  back  into  an  infinite  natural 
series,   without  any  first  term,  or  first  cause  ?     Dr.  Woodrow, 
then,  must  cease  to  oppose  my  doctrine,  in  order  to  save  himself 
from  the  infidel   evolution  theory.     And  the  evolutionist  must 
accept  my  doctrine,  in  order  to  save  himself  from  that  absolute 
"eternity  of  naturalism,  which  is  atheism."     But  if  my  doctrine 
is  squarely  accepted,  then,  on  every  question  of  the  apxf}  of  things, 
of  the  when  and  the  how  of  the  origin  of  nature,  the  testimony 
of  Revelation  properly  and  reasonably  supersedes  all  natural 
inferences  contradictory  thereto,  when  once  that  testimony  is 
clearly  understood. 
But  how  should  that  testimony  of  the  Bible  be  understood  ?' 
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It  would  appear  that  I  have  been  much  misapprehended  here,  in 
spite  of  the  caution  with  which  I  refrained  from  dogmatising  on 
this  point.  It  has  been  supposed  that  my  whole  argument 
involves  the  assumption  of  that  sense  placed  upon  the  Mosaic 
record  by  the  Westminster  Assembly,  totally  denying  a  pre- 
Adamite  earth.  I  will  therefore  attempt  to  place  my  meaning 
beyond  possible  misconception.  I  say  then,  first,  that  I  have 
not  postulated  the  interpretation  of  the  Westminster  Assembly 
as  the  true  one,  and  that  I  have  not  asked  any  one  to  commit 
himself  to  a  denial  of  a  pre- Adamite  world  in  all  forms.  It  may 
very  well  be,  that  the  science  of  Bible-exegesis  is  not  yet  dis- 
passionate and  mature  enough  on  this  point  to  authorise  us  to 
commit  ourselves  finally  to  any  exposition  of  it,  as  I  am  very 
sure  that  such  a  final  decision  is  not  at  all  essential  to  our 
defence  of  the  integrity  and  supreme  authority  of  Revelation. 
And  it  may  also  be  true,  that  the  inquiries  and  conclusions  of 
geology  are  not  yet  mature  enough  for  it  to  venture  on  the  con- 
struction of  a  scientific  theory  of  that  point.  I  say,  secondly, 
that  if  the  supposition  be  made  for  argument's  sake,  that  'the 
interpretation  of  the  Westminster  divines  turned  out  some  day 
to  be  the  only  scriptural  one — the  only  one  faithful  to  the  inspired 
text — then  my  principles  would  still  enable  me  to  uphold  the  full 
authority  of  my  Bible,  reasonably,  consistently,  and  philosophi- 
cally, notwithstanding  the  seeming,  natural  analogies  for  an 
older  date  of  the  world.  Note,  dear  reader,  that  I  do  not  make 
that  supposition,  and  I  have  no  craving  to  do  so.  But  let  us, 
for  argument's  sake,  look  at  it,  as  one  may  surmise  it  to  re- 
turn upon  us.  Suppose,  I  say,  that  after  all  the  pros  and 
cons^  friends  and  enemies  of  Moses'  inspiration  should  settle  down 
to  this  conclusion,  that  his  language  can  in  fairness  mean  only 
what  the  Westminster  divines  supposed,  viz.,  that  there  was  no 
pre-Adamite  earth  at  all.  Let  us  suppose  that,  while  honest 
reverence  led  believers,  like  Dr.  Woodrow  and  me,  to  this  con- 
clusion, that  all  the  "scientists"  had  also  settled  down  to  the 
same,  so  far  as  to  say,  (disdainfully),  "Your  Moses,  obviously, 
can  mean  nothing  but  that,  if  he  means  anything;  and  it  is  there- 
fore we  reject  him  totally."  Let  us  also  represent  to  ourselves 
VOL.  XXIV.,  NO.  4—8. 
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by  what  plausibilities  a  person  who,  like  Mr.  David  N.  Lord,  holds 
this  view,  would  support  his  assertion,  that  to  this  issue  the  uni- 
versal opinion  must  come  at  last.  He  would  remind  us,  that  the 
great  bodj  of  Christians  certainly  understood  Moses  so,  while 
unbiassed  by  the  stress  of  this  geological  view ;  that  while  a  few 
of  the  fathers  and  the  Reformers  understood  Moses  differently, 
yet,  the  new  interpretation  (as  he  would  call  it)  was  in  fact  sug- 
gested and  dictated  by  that  geological  stress,  which  was  a  little 
suspicious;  that  the  Christian  geologists,  when  driven  by  that 
stress,  are  vacillating  and  contradictory  in  their  exegesis,  which 
is  again  suspicious ;  that  the  Westminster  divines,  while  probably 
very  poor  geologists,  were  exceedingly  able  and  faithful  exposi- 
tors ;  and  especially,  that  3Ioses'  enemies  are  coming  more  and 
more  openly  to  the  position,  that  no  such  new  interpretation  can 
save  his  credit  for  inspiration.  Our  imaginary  expositor  cer- 
tainly has  the  facts  with  him  on  this  last  point.  The  tone  of 
the  scientific  infidels  is  changing  in  this  direction,  •manifestly. 
Formerly  they  studied  decency,  and  professed  to  be  quite  obliged 
to  the  Pye  Smiths  and  Chalmers,  who  saved  the  consistency  of 
the  venerable  Book  with  their  science,  by  means  of  the  new  in- 
terpretation. But  now  their  animus  is  very  different.  They 
disdain  to  trouble  themselves  about  these  old  literary  remains  of 
''Hebrew  barbarians"  and  ignoramuses.  No  sense  placed  on 
them  is  of  any  importance  to  the  scientific  mind.  Let  the  West- 
minster sense  be  the  true  one,  (which  they  think  is  most  proba- 
bly the  only  consistent  one,  for  the  man  who  is  fool  enough  to 
believe  in  the  documents),  these  "scientists"  easily  diaencumber 
themselves,  by  kicking  the  whole  aside  as  rubbish.  Such  is 
Huxley's  mode,  for  instance. 

Suppose  now,  for  argument's  sake,  that  we  should  at  last  be 
all  compelled  to  settle  down  upon  the  Westminster  construction. 
Then  I,  from  my  position,  could  still  save  my  Bible,  and  do  it 
consistently.  Dr.  Woodrow  could  not.  I  could  say  this  Bible 
is  established  by  its  own,  impregnable,  independent  eyidences, 
moral,  prophetical,  historical,  miraculous,  to  be  a  competent  and 
credible  witness  to  the  supernatural  agency  of  an  Almighty 
Creator.     I  could  say  this  Omnipotent  agency  is  competent  to 
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any  result  whatsoever.  I  could  bring  in  my  position,  that  in 
such  a  case  the  divine  testimony  logically  supersedes  the  circum- 
stantial evidence  for  a  natural  hypothesis,  no  matter  how  plau- 
sible; and  my  conclusion  would  not  be  superstition,  but  true 
logic  and  true  science.  If  the  unbelieving  geologists  thrust  at 
me  his  difficulty  about  the  seemingly  ancient  fossils,  I  could  say, 
first,  that  the  Divine  Witness  does  not  stand  in  need  of  an  ex- 
planatory hypothesis  from  man  to  entitle  him  to  be  believed.  I 
should  say,  secondly,  that  it  was  always  possible  that  Infinite 
Wisdom  might  find  a  motive,  and  Infinite  Power  a  means  to 
effectuate  results  very  unaccountable  to  my  mind.  It  might  be, 
for  instance,  that  thjs  Omnipotent  and  Infinite  Wisdom,  working 
during  the  six  days^  and  during  the  long  antediluvian  years, 
during  the  flood,  and  during  the  years  succeeding,  in  times  and 
places  where  there  was  no  human  witness,  saW  fit  to  construct 
these  strata,  and  to  sow  them  with  vegetable  and  animal  life  with 
a  prodigal -profusion  now  unknown  ;  and  to  hurry  the  maturing 
of  strata,  and  the  early  death  and  entombment  of  these  throng- 
ing creatures,  with  a  speed  very  different  from  the  speculations 
of  geology;  and  all  for  profound  motives  good  to  His  infinite 
wisdom,  but  beyond  my  weak  surmises.  I  might  also  add,  that 
possibly  this  is  what  Revelation  meant,  when  it  said,  (Gren.  i.  20): 
"God  said,  let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly,'' -eiG.  I  might 
point  to  the  fact,  that  such  a  divine  working  would  not  be  wholly 
unwonted;  that,  for  instance,  he  causes  thousands  of  embryos 
of  animal  life  to  be  produced  and  to  perish  without  their  proper 
development,  for  one  that  grows ;  that  he  sows  the  earth  prodi- 
gally with  vegetable  germs  which,  if  they  ever  sprout,  sprout 
only  to  perish;  that  he  sheds  millions  of  rain-drops,  such  as  are 
adapted  by  nature  to  water  the  herbs  upon  the  banren  wastes  of 
ocean;  that  he  gives  to  millions  upon  millions  of  flowers  in  the 
wilderness,  destined  only  to  be  cropped  by  the  irrational  brute, 
the  same  aesthetic  arrangement  of  color,  shape,  and  perfume, 
which  he  has  conferred  on  the  flowers  of  our  gardens,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  to  rational,  observing  man,  the  thrilling  plea- 
sures of  taste.  Why  this  seeming,  prodigal  waste  ?  It  is  no 
duty  of  mine  to   account  for  it.     But  God  acts  so!     So,  if  he 
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had  told  me  that  he  had  done  a  similar  thing  at  the  world's 
creation,  I  should  be  ready  to  believe  it.  But  I  should  believe  it 
on  the  attthority  of  G-od's  express  testimony,  not  on  the  strength 
of  a  mere  hypothesis  and  a  set  of  analogies  which  I  have  just 
described. 

I  repeat  again,  I  have  no  mission  at  this  time,  to  assert  this 
Westminster  construction  of  Moses  as  the  only  true  one.  It 
may  be  asked,  Why  then  do  I  argue  its  possibility  ?  Why  did 
I,  in  my  former  arguments,  seem  to  imply  that  this  mipht  be  the 
issue  between  the  Bible  and  science?  I  answer:  Because  I 
wished  to  illustrate  the  full  value  of  this  saving  principle,  by 
showing  how,  even  in  that  aspect  of  the  debate,  it  would  defend 
us  against  infidelity. 

And  now  I  close.  I  beg  the  reader's  pardon  for  detaining 
him  so  long,  excusing  myself  by  the  honest  plea,  that  my  chief 
object  is,  not  the  vindication  of  any  poor  credit  I  m.ay  person- 
ally have,  but  the  exposition  of  vital  principles,  which  will, 
sooner  or  later,  be  found  precious  to  all  Christians.  As  against 
my  rigid  critic,  my  purpose  has  been  solely  defensive ;  and  if  my 
haste  or  carelessness  has  let  slip  one  word,  which  to  the  impar- 
tial reader  savors  of  aggression  or  retaliation,  I  desire  that  word 
to  be  blotted  from  memory.  None  can  accord  to  Dr.  Woodrow 
more  fully  than  I  do,  the  honor  of  sincere  devotion  of  purpose 
to  the  truth;  or  can  join  more  cordially  than  I  do,  in  the  wish, 
that  he  may  soon  return  home  with  recruited  energies  and  pros- 
perous health,  to  the  work  of  defending  truth. 


ARTICLE  IV. 


THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  1873. 


GENERAL   OBSERVATIONS. 


The  nuaiber  of  Commissioners  present  during  the  sittings  of 
the  General  Assembly  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  was  over  one 
hundred — making  one  of  the  largest  Assemblies  since  our  or- 
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ganisation.  This  extraordinary  attendance,  at  a  point  so  remote 
from  the  great  centres  of  wealth  and  influence  in  our  Church,  is 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  the  facilities  for  travel  to  Little 
Rock  have  been  greatly  improved  during  the  last  few  years, 
making  that  city  accessible  now  by  rail  with  all  parts  of  the 
country  east  of  the  Great  Eiver;  and  also  to  the  fact,  that  our 
Assembly  has  never  ))efore  held  a  session  on  our  Western  fron- 
tier ;  and  so  every  delegate  appointed  felt  a  natural  curiosity  to 
see  those  distant  regions  of  country,  and  the  rising  towns  and 
cities  of  the  far  West;  about  which,  just  now,  all  the  rest  of  the 
country  feels  more  or  less  concerned,  and  to  which  all  eyes  are 
turned.  The  Richmond  Assembly  showed  a  good  degree  of 
practical  wisdom  in  selecting  Little  Rock.  It  was  an  experi- 
ment, and  it  was  a  success.  We  know  now  that  our  Church  can 
hold  the  sessions  of  her  highest  court  anywhere  she  may  choose 
within  her  broad  domains  without  any  apprehension  that  her 
interests  will  be  hazarded  by  being  permitted  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  delegates  either  few  or  feeble  because  of  the  location. 
One  fact,  which  is  considered  worthy  of  mention  as  a  very 
striking  feature  of  this  Assembly,  was  the  unusual  number  of 
young  men,  full  of  zeal  and  energy,  and  this  explains  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  from  the  very  opening  to  the  closing  of  the  ses- 
sions, no  one,  at  any  time,  appeared  to  feel  that  he  could  lead 
the  body.  None  had  any  pet  theory  to  put  forward,  none  had 
any  past,  public  record  to  look  after  as  a  base  line  of  obser- 
vation for  future  action.  Every  man  spoke  frankly,  acted  freely, 
and  moved  independently ;  and  no  one  looking  over  the  Assem- 
bly could  have  doubted  for  one  moment  that  these  men  had 
come  together  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Master.  They  looked  like  earnest,' working  men  who  would  be 
willing  to  endure  hardships  and  privation  for  the  cause  without 
a  murmur.  It  was  also  pleasant  here  and  there  to  see  a  vener- 
abk  father,  though  they  were  few,  either  as  ministers  or  ruling 
elders;  and  now  and  then  to  hear  them  speak  forth  their  ex- 
perience as  the  word  of  that  matured  wisdom  which  comes  of 
much  labor  and  toil  in  the  Master's  cause.  Their  grey  hairs  and 
care-worn  expression  in  some  cases  were  unquestioned  tokens  of 
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the  fact,  that  hard  work  and  indefatigable  labor  had  brought  on 
premature  age,  and  that  they  were  thinking  and  laboring  more 
for  the  rewards  of  immortal  life  than  the  pleasures  or  riches  or 
honors  of  earth.  They  reminded  us,  as  we  looked  into  their 
faces,  of  some  rivers  we  have  seen  flowing  through  heavily  timi- 
bered  lands,  darkened  a  little  by  shadows  of  earth,  but  still  re- 
flecting the  brightness  of  heaven. 


OPENING   SERMON   AND   ORGANISATION. 

Rev.  Thomas  R.  Welch,  D.  D.,  the  Moderator  of  the  last  As- 
sembly, opened  this  Assembly  on  the  15th  day  of  May,  in  the- 
large  and  beautiful  new  church  in  Little  Rock,  of  which  he  is 
the  pastor,  with  a  sermon  from  Acts  i.  8.  We  felt  a  decided 
pleasure  and  peculiar  satisfaction,  as  we  listened  to  this  excellent 
man  of  God  unfold  and  enforce  this  Scripture  with  remarkable 
simplicity,  excellency,  and  power.  It  was  a  most  tiiorough  ex- 
position of  the  great  principles  and  duties  of  the  Church  and 
her  ministry  under  the  New  Testament  dispensation.  Had  it 
not  been  that  we  are  opposed  to  publishing  such  sermons  with 
the  imprimatur  of  the  Assembly,  we  should  have  risen  up  in  our 
seat  and  moved  that  the  Committee  of  Publication  be  ordered  to 
publish  this  discourse  in  pamphlet  form  for  general  distribution. 
We  say  we  are  opposed  to  publishing  opening  sermons  by  the 
authority  of  the  General  Assembly,  for  this  reason  amongst 
others,  that  as  a  general  thing,  by  the  time  a  man  reaches  dis- 
tinction sufficient  in  our  Church  to  secure  to  him  the  Moderator's 
chair,  he  has  some  theory  or  notion  or  hobby  which  he  would 
like  to  see  adopted  and  carried  out  by  the  whole  Church.  So 
nine  times  out  of  ten  the  retiring  Moderator  will  seize  upon  this 
occasion  to  make  hia  sermon  the  channel  through  which  to 
impress  the  Church  with  his  own  peculiar  views ;  and  the  par- 
ticular notions  held  and  advanced  may  be  touching  those  very 
questions  about  which  there  is  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion  in  the 
Church.  Dr.  Welch  happily  avoided  that  error  over  which  other 
men,  older  and  more  distinguished  than  he,  have  stumbled.  If 
he  has  any  crochet,  he  had  the  good  sense  and  sound  judgment 
to  waive  it  for  the  time,  and  gave  us  a  sermon  which  was  rich  in 
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gospel  truth  and  calculated  to  make  glad  the  heart  of  every  man 
who  has  ever  tasted  of  the  waters  of  life  flowing  rich  and  full 
from  the  fountain  of  grace. 

On  the  second  ballot,  Dr.  Henry  M.  Smith,  of  New  Orleans, 
was  chosen  Moderator.  The  wisdom  of  this  choice  was  soon 
made  manifest  to  the  whole  Assembly,  by  the  prompt,  impartial, 
and  accurate  manner,  as  well  as  most  excellent  good  humor  in 
which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  this  responsible  oflSce.  In  the 
choice  of  a  man  to  fill  this  highest  oflSce  in  our  Church,  several 
things  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration".  In  the /r«^  place,  the 
ideas  held  by  us  of  the  parity  of  our  ministry  should  make  us  to 
understand,  that  any  man,  who  may  be  a  commissioner  to  this 
high  court,  is  thereby  adjudged  to  be  entitled  to  this  distinction 
if  the  Assembly  should  choose  to  confer  it  upon  him.  But 
while  this  is  the  case,  there  are  certain  qualifications  for  an  ex- 
ecutive oflScer  which  are  not  found  in  every  man,  for  all  gifted 
men  are  not  gifted  alike;  and  this  being  the  case,  the  General 
Assembly  should  never  fall  into  the  egregious  blunder  of  taking 
into  consideration  everything  except  the  right  thing,  in  selecting 
a  Moderator — choosing  a  man  sometimes,  because  he  is  an  old 
man,  or  because  the  Church  in  his  general  region  has  not  been 
thus  honored  for  a  good  while,  and  thereby  claims  to  be  entitled 
to  the  honor.  This  distinction  should  always  be  conferred  upon 
some  man  who  has  done  real  service  to  the  Church,  and  can  also 
add  thereto  a  peculiar  fitness  and  qualification  for  the  position.  In 
the  second  place,  it  ought  to  be  a  settled  principle  of  the  Church, 
never,  for  any  reason,  to  confer  this  honor  upon  the  same  person 
a  second  time,  however  worthy  or  peculiarly  well  qualified  he 
may  have  shown  himself  to  be.  It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  the 
Church,  should  the  time  ever  come,  when  her  material  is  so 
scarce  that  she  must  work  over  again  some  of  that  which  has 
already  been  wrought  up  to  the  high  places  of  honor  and  dis- 
tinction. 

The  Committees  for  the  most  part  were  well  constituted,  but 
appeared  a  little  slow  in  getting  down,  to  their  proper  work. 
They  were  large  in  numbers  both  of  ministers  and  elders,  which 
appears  to  us  to  be  the  true  idea  of  constituting  these  Commit- 
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tees.  It  puts  every  man  to  work  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Assembly  and  makes  some  good  proportion  of  the  body  well 
acquainted  with  all  parts  of  the  work  to  be  done.  It  interests 
all  parts  of  the  Church  in  every  matter  of  concernment  to  the 
whole,  and  generally  nobody  is  dissatisfied,  nobody  is  slighted, 
nobody  is  over-worked.  Every  thing  being  properly  digested 
in  the  committee-room  and  brought  forward  in  a  clear  light 
before  the  body  by  concise  and  well  written  reports,  a  great  deal 
of  time  is  saved  to  the  Assembly,  whose  sessions  are  almost 
always  short  and  limited.  It  delivers  the  body  from  a  number 
of  motions  and  amendments  which  generally  have  no  other  eflfect 
than  to  tangle  and  confuse  the  business,  and,  above  all,,  it  frees 
the  body  from  a  vast  amount  of  useless  speech-making,  all  of 
which  things  are  of  vast  importance  in  an  Assembly  which  con- 
venes for  business  and  not  for  rhetorical  display. 

CORRESPONDENCE   WITH    OTHER   BODIES 

v 

Very  early  in  the  meetings  of  the  Assembly,  it  was  announced 
that  Rev.  Chas.  H.  Stitt,  D.  D.,  the  corresponding  delegate 
from  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  was 
present.  He  was  introduced  by  the  Moderator  in  suitable  man- 
ner to  the  Assembly.  Dr.  Stitt's  reception  by  the  whole  body, 
and  the  individual  members  of  the  Assembly,  was  of  the  noost 
cordial  kind.  There  are  good  reasons  why  our  Church  should 
embrace  every  opportunity  to  show  how  kindly  she  feels  towards 
that  Church,  which  being  sound  in  doctrine  and  consistent  in 
practice  has  manifested  its  cordial  sympathy  with  us  in  times  of 
sore  trial  and  deep  distress.  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Wilson,  the  delegate 
from  our  Church  to  the  Reformed  Synod,  made  his  report  to 
this  Assembly,  in  which  he  said: 

"Whilst  I, was  careful  to  say  that  I  carried  with  me  from  the 
Assembly  I  represented,  no  authority  to  propose  terms  of  organic 
union,  I  ventured  to  express  the  hope  of  a  closer  alhance  than 
now  exists  between  the  two  bodies,  should  a  benignant  Provi- 
dence open  the  way  thereto.  The  utterance  of  this  sentioaent 
produced  a  deeper  impression  than  I  could  have  foreseen;  and, 
in  view  of  it,  a  committee  was  appointed  (unanimously,  I  believe,) 
to  take  into  consideration  the  subject  thus  suggested,  with  in- 
structions to  report  to  the  Synod  of  1873." 
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Dr.  Wilson  also  presented  a  communication  from  the  General 
Synod,  touching  this  same  matter,  from  which  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing extract :  "  '"  ■ 

"Whereas,  so  formal  an  overture  from  so  large  and  respecta- 
ble a  body  of  kindred  faith  and  order  is  deserving  of  the  most 
courteous  attention : 

'"''Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  five  ministers  and  three 
elders  be  appointed  to  consider  carefully  the  matter  of  the  de- 
sirableness and  feasibility  of  the  proposed  relations,  and  report 
thereon,  if  possible,  to  the  next  General  Synod." 

The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Corres- 
pondence of  the  Assembly.  That  Committee  reported  the  fol- 
lowing paper  to  the  Assembly  on  the  day  following,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote  of  the  Assembly: 

"Whereas,  in  a  paper  officially  communicated,  the  last  General 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America  has  notified  this 
General  Assembly  of  the  unanimous  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee to  consider  carefully  the  desirableness  and  feasibility  of  es- 
tablishing closer  relations  with  our  Church; 

"Whereas,  The  Assembly  regards  said  notification  as  indica- 
tive of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  that  venerable  Synod  to  enter  into 
closer  relations  if  the  way  be  clear;  .  ,,  ,  ..^;<  y. 

"Whereas,  This  Assembly  on  its  part  cordfally  reciprocates 
this  feeling,  and  knows  of  no  more  effective  method  for  ascer- 
taining whether  the  two  bodies  are  prepared  for  a  nearer  connec- 
tion than  the  method  of  conference;  therefore, 

"  Resolved^  That  this  Assembly  do  now  appoint  a  committee, 
to  be  composed  of  the  following  named  ministers  and  ruling 
elders:  Rev.  B.  M.  Palmer,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Joseph  R.  Wilson," D.D., 
Rev.  William  Brown,  D.  D.,  Rev.  R.  K.  Smoot,  Maj.  T.  J. 
Kirkpatrick,  William  Plenry  Smith,  Gen.  A.  M.  Scales,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  confer  with  a  similar  committee,  if  appointed 
by  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  in  what  manner  such  more  intimate  relations  may 
be  established,  and  what  ought  to  be  the  nature  and  extent 
thereof,  and  report  the  result  to  the  next  General  Assembly. 

"2.  That  the  Stated  Clerk  be  directed  to  forward  a  copy  of 
this  paper  to  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed.  Church,  to 
meet  in  New  Brunswick  in  June  of  this  present  year." 

A  proper  sense  of  delicacy  and  propriety  suggest  that  we 
should  await  the  action  of  this  Committee,  and  cautiously  abstain 
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from  saying  a  word  until  their  report  is  made  and  the  Church 
hears  what  they  have  done  in  the  premises.  And  the  propriety 
of  silence  on  our  part  is  all  the  more  necessary  and  imperativCy 
as  the  present  writer  constitutes  one  of  the  Committee.  Yet  we 
think  it  proper  here  to  say,  that  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Cor- 
respondence, and  the  whole  Assembly,  understood  the  meaning, 
to  be  conveyed  by  the  words  "formal  overture,"  as  used  by  the 
General  Synod,  in  altogether  a  different  sense  from  that  in 
which  the  same  expression  is  used  in  the  courts  of  our  own- 
Church,  That  is  to  say,  the  General  Synod  did  not  mean  to- 
convey  the  idea,  or  produce  the  impression  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  had  laid  before  them,  by  "formal  overture,"  a  subject 
for  their  official  consideration,  but  that  the  remarks  of  our  dele^ 
gate  had  opened  up,  or  disclosed  to  them,  a  state  of  feeling 
which  actually  existed  among  the  members  of  our  Church. 

Delegates  were  present  from  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South.  They 
were  received  cordially,  and  made  appropriate  addresses,  which 
were  responded  to  in  a  suitable  manner  by  the  Moderator, 
Official  information  was  conveyed  to  the  Assembly,  that  two  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  were  deputed  by  the  United  Presbyterian- 
Church  of  Scotland,  to  bear  the  kindly  sympathies  and  fraternal 
regards  of  that  body  to  this  Assembly.  These  gentlemen,  how- 
ever, did  not  appear  in  person,  but  sent  instead  a  very  cordial 
letter,  which  was  duly  responded  to  by  our  Assembly,  and  the 
selection  of  a  suitable  commission  to  represent  us  before  that 
body  was  intrusted  to  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  Moderator, 
Stated  and  Permanent  Clerks,  with  the  largest  discretion  of 
power  in  the  selection  .  of  the  same.  This  is  the  first  kindly 
notice  which  has  been  taken  of  our  Church  as  a  separate  and 
distinctive  organisation  by  any  of  the  numerous  Presbyterian 
kinfolks  which  we  have  across  the  waters.  We  have  been  treated 
heretofore  more  like  a  poor  boy  of  rough  manners  and  unculti- 
vated speech,  but  of  kindly  he^rt  and  good  intentions,  is  some- 
times treated  by  his  cultivated  and  wealthy  cousins  who  live  in 
the  city  and  see  more  of  the  world;  that  is  to  say,  we  have  been 
just  a  little  snubbed  by  them.     We  are  truly  sorry  that  these 
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gentlemen  could  not  be  present  at  our  Assembly  and  mingle 
freely  with  our  members ;  no  pains  on  our  part  would  have  been 
spared  to  make  their  visit  pleasant.  But  as  they  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  attend,  we  take  the  liberty  here  in  advance  of  any  com- 
mission, to  say  to  them  in  this  informal  sort  of  way,  that  we 
hold  the  body  from  which  they  proceeded  in  very  high  esteem^ 
and  fully  reciprocate  the  feelings  which  prompted  their  appoint- 
ment. We  further  hope  that  the  correspondence  thus  happily 
inaugurated  may  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  our  Church 
as  a  separate  organisation,  and  the  means  and  spirit  with  which- 
she  hopes  to  accomplish  her  distinctive  mission  in  the  earth. 


EVANGELICAL   ALLIANCE. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  just  here,  to  mention  another  incident 
touching  this  question  of  correspondence  with  other  bodies,  which* 
we  have  looked  upon  as  a  mere  straw,  telling  how  some  gentle- 
men in  our  connection,  and  many  more  out  of  it,  would  like  to 
see  the  wind  blow.  It  is  this:  Somebody  had  sent  a  large  pack- 
age  of  pamphlets  printed  on  cheap  paper  to  the  Assembly  to  be 
first  distributed  among  the  "brethren"  and  carefully  read  and 
studied  by  them,  so  that  they  might  get  light  and  be  prepared  to 
act  in  the  contingency  of  a  coming  postulate.  These  were  accom- 
panied by  a  circular  letter,  which  was  to  be  read  and  was  read, 
in  a  formal  manner,  by  the  Stated  Clerk,  inviting  the  Church, 
through  this  high  court,  to  appoint  and  designate  twenty-five 
chosen  men  to  represent  our  Church  in  the  "World's  Evangeli- 
cal Alliance,"  to  be  convened  in  New  York  city  in  the  month  of 
October  of  the  present  year.  This  budget  of  matter  was  all 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Correspondence,  to  be  by 
them  taken  into  mature  consideration  and  reported  on  at  their 
earliest  convenience.  The  Committee  had  no  diflGiculty  in  re- 
porting at  once;  for  they  could  not  find  one  single  reason  for 
reporting  favorably  to  the  appointment,  whilst  there  appeared  to 
be  numberless  reasons  for  discarding  the  whole  matter  as  inap- 
propriate and  really  out  of  the  province  of  the  Assembly's 
jurisdiction.  The  report  gave  rise  to  quite  a  lively  discussion, 
in  which  many  brethren  appeared  to  see  the  whole  matter  very 
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differently  from  the  light  in  which  it  appeared  to  the  Committee, 
and  even  venturiBd  to  suggest  that  the  Committee  had  not  seen 
it  in  any  true  light  at  all,  but  that  all  the  way  through  their 
report  there  were  internal  evidences  that  they  had  been  groping 
in  darkness;  in  short,  had  brought  in  a  very  ugly  report.  After 
much  speech-making  about  the  "Evangelical  Alliance,"  and 
various  misinterpretations  of  that  sacerdotal  prayer  of  our  great 
High  Priest  in  the  17th  chdpter  of  John's  Gospel,  the  Commit- 
tee were  forced  -to  the  conclusion  that  the  advocates  of  the  mea- 
sure proposed  in  the  circular  letter,  and  reported  adversely  to  by 
the  Committee,  were  somewhat  in  the  fix  of  the  prophet,  when 
he  described  his  vision  as  one  in  which  "  the  light  shall  not  be 
either  clear  or  dark."  The  Committee's  report  was  opposed  by 
two  classes  of  members.  The  first  was  headed  by  that  excellent 
brother,  the  Rev.  Allen  Wright,  of  the  Indian  Mission.  He 
most  earnestly  desired  the  Committee's  report  tabled,  and  favored 
the  notion,  that  the  Assembly  should  embrace  the  occasion  to 
send  delegates  to  this  grand  evangelical  convocation.  He  was 
followed  and  supported  by  our  urbane  and  sprightly  friend.  Rev. 
W.  H.  Adams,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  whose  speech  was  a  sharp 
overhauling  of  the  Committee,  for  bringing  in  a  report  which, 
•'being  somewhat  destitute  of  diplomatic  phraseology,  read  a  little 
'plainly  and  bluntly,  but  nevertheless  was  quite  a  clear  statement 
'of  the  matter  in  hand.  The  second  class,  led  by  the  Rev.  Geo. 
L.  Leyburn,  of  Virginia,  and  elder  Joseph  Hardie  of  the  Synod 
of  Alabama,  opposed  the  report  of  the  Committee,  and  likewise 
opposed  the  sending  of  delegates.  They  were  of  the  opinion 
'that  our  Church  ought  not  to  be  represented  there,  but  they  did 
not  think  we  ought  to  state  our  reasons  so  fully  and  strongly  as 
they  were  set  forth  in  the  preamble  to  the  Committee's  reso- 
lutions. These  brethren  struck  the  middle  course  between  the 
two,  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  it  carried  the  Assembly.  The 
amendments  offered  by  them  prevailed,  and  the  Assembly,  like  a 
wise  and  prudent  body,  refused  to  send  delegates,  but  kept  the 
reasons  to  itself,  under  a  broad,  but  modest,  plea,  in  the  signifi- 
cant words :  "Yet  inasmuch  as  it  has  not  now  before  it  data 
eufficient  for  the  full  understanding  of  the  character  and  purposes 
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of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  thft  extent  of  the  authority 
claimed  for  it  and  its  'National Branches;'  therefore,  resolved, 
That  the  General  Assembly  deems  it  inexpedient-  to  appoint 
delegates  to  attend  the  approaching  meeting  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal Alliance  in  New  York ;  but  expresses  the  sincere  hope  that 
the  Spirit  of  grace  may  preside  over  all  those  deliberations,  that 
all  its  proceedings  may  redound  to  the  glory  of  God,  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  common  Christianity."  . 

This  was,  perhaps,  the  best  that  could  be  done  under  the  cir- . 
cumstances.  If,  however,  we  wece  inclined  to  say  anything 
further  about  this  matter, .  it  would  be,  first,  that  according 
to  the  best  of  our  recollection,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Com:- 
mittee  were  roundly  charged  with  not  knowing  much  about  this 
matter,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  took  the  floor  and  read 
extensively  from  the  printed  documents  of  the  "Alliance,"  and, 
referring  to  its  constitution,  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the* 
minds  of  the  members  that  it  was  a  feature  of  that  Constitution^ 
that  no  religious  denomination  would  be  officially  represented  in 
its  meeting,  and  that  if  delegates  should  appear  there  and  claim 
to  be  officially  sent  by  our  Church,  they  would  be  excluded  and 
the  Church  laughed  at  for  her  blind  folly  and  innocent  presump- 
tion ;  and,  secondly,  that  our  Church  should  be  very  slow  in 
the  future  about  rushing  into  corrrespondence  and  fraternal 
greetings  and  diplomatic  salutations  with  every  organisation  of 
a  religious  character  which  might  desire  to  correspond  with  us, 
under  the  pretext,  that,  if  we  refuse,  somehow  or  other  we  will 
be  doing  violence  to  somebody's  conscience. 


CONFERENCE  ABOUT  CORRESPONDENCK 

Beyond  all  doubt  our  Church  is  to  be  beset  again  and  again 
on  this  very  question  of  correspondence,  and  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  meet  it  however  reluctant  we  may  be  to  do  so.  For 
our  part  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  we  are  growing  more  in- 
disposed every  day  towards  the  whole  thing,  especially  whenever 
advances  come  from  a  body  whose  official  acts  have  been  habitu- 
ally offensive  to  us  as  a  Church.  We  have  several  reasons 
which  we  consider  weighty  enough  to  put  this  matter  to  rest 
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without  any  further  trouhle  or  delay  on  the  subject.  The  reader 
cannot  fail  to  see  that  we  are  alluding  to  the  Northern  Assem- 
bly's fresh  proposals  to  confer  with  our  Church.  It  does  not 
require  a  committee  to  develope  the  fact,  that  there  is  sufficient 
reason  to  distrust  any  overtures  they  are  likely  to  extend  to  us 
in  the  present  actual  posture  of  affairs  in  that  body.  That 
Church  has  made  three  things  very  plain:  first,  it  does  not 
intend  to  repeal  or  change  any  of  its  deliverances  concerning  us; 
secondly,  it  does  not  intend  to  yield  up  its  claim  to  make  such 
deliverances  again  whenever  it  may  choose  to  do  so;  thirdly,  it 
proposes  to  open  fraternal  correspondence  with  the  avowed  desire 
;and  sole  purpose  that  it  shall  ultimate  in  organic  union.  Now 
if  they  be  honest,  no  conference  of  committees  could  make  these 
matters  any  plainer  than  they  are  already  made,  or  change  the 
mind  of  that  Church  on  either  one  of  them.  So  upon  the  pre- 
sumption that  they  are  honest,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  need 
of  a  committee.  At  the  same  time,  the  keeping  of  a  good  con- 
science before  God  and  men  requires,  that  if  we  do  not  want 
organic  union  we  should  avoid  doing  anything  upon  our  part 
which  will  look  to  them  like  favoring  it.  The  appointing  of  a 
committee  to  meet  their  committee,  will  look  that  way,  for  that 
is  the  thing  to  which  they  are  looking  and  for  which  they  are 
longing.  It  would  entangle  us  in  needless  complications ;  it 
would  divert  our  people  and  our  churches  for  a  whole  year  or 
more  from  the  singleness  of  our  work.  And,  above  all,  it  would 
be  deceptive  upon  our  part,  when  we  remember  what  they  would 
be  led  to  expect  from  such  actions.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
sooner  or  later  the  deceiver  is  always  the  loser.  The  most  direct, 
effective  and  Christian  method  for  us  to  adopt  is  a  square  refusal 
to  appoint  any  committee,  dismissing  in  this  way  the  whole  sub- 
ject. But  We  are  asked,  "If  we  decline,  will  they  not  have  out- 
generalled  us?  and  what  will  the  outside  world  say  of  us?" 
Such  things  should  never  stand  for  one  moment  in  the  way  of 
men  whose  solemn  duty  is  to  please  God  and  not  men,  deahng 
always  honestly,  squarely,  and  frankly,  before  the  world,  utterly 
ignoring  the  strategy  of  generals  and  the  diplomacy  of  poli- 
ticians.    In  our  boyhood  days,  away  down  in  West  Tennessee, 
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there  was  quite  a  neighborhood  commotion  produced  after  the 
following  manner:  A  rather  elderly  maiden  lady,  Miss  Betsy, 
of  a  genial  and  social  nature,  and  withal  very  fond  of  corres- 
ponding with  young  gentlemen,  managed  to  open  correspondence 
with  a  country  boy  of  honest  heart  and  simple  manners,  named 
James.  At  first  James  was  somewhat  disinclined  to  go  into  the 
correspondence,  but  was  finally  inveigled  into  it  from  a  fear  that 
"folks  would  say"  he  had  treated  the  lady's  advances  rudely. 
James  had  never  intended  any  thing  like  union^  but  Miss  Betsy 
had  started  out  with  that  avowed  purpose,  and  the  matter  being 
fairly  opened  she  did  not  intend  to  be  foiled.  James  undertook 
to  draw  off,  and  Betsy  brought  action  for  breach  of  promise : 
the  evidence  was  against  the  young  man  in  the  public  estimation. 
James  said  he  had  never  intended  anything  like  union,  and  had 
only  entered  upon  the  correspondence  to  show  that  Miss  Betsy 
should  not  put  him  to  disadvantage  before  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood.  But  the  people  of  the  neighborhood,  pretty 
unanimously  concluded,  that  James  had  played  the  fool  and 
acted  very  badly  to  enter  into  the  correspondence  at  all,  if  he  did 
not  intend  any  thing  serious,  when  the  lady  had  started  out  with 
that  manifest  purpose.  So,  poor  James,  by  his  want  of  indepen- 
dence and  manly  action,  incurred  the  censure  of  that  very  public 
opinion  which  he  had  tried  so  hard  to  win.  May  not  this  little 
incident  serve  to  point  a  moral  with  brethren  who  think  we  ought 
to  appoint  a  committee  for  fear  they  will  put  us  to  disadvantage 
if  we  do  not  ? 


THE  REVISED  BOOK   OF  DISCIPLINE. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Revision  was  read  by  the 
Assembly  on  the  third  day  of  its  sittings.  In  this  report,  the 
Committee,  through  their  chairman,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adger,  made 
a  very  clear  and  concise  statement  of  what  seemed  to  be  the 
proper  course  for  them  to  pursue  in  this  matter,  and  referred 
the  whole  question  to  the  Assembly,  to  be  disposed  of  by  that 
body  as  might  seem  to  it  best.  A  special  committee,  with  the 
Rev.  F.  H.  Bowman  as  chairman,  was  appointed,  to  whom  this 
(report,  and  the  various  reports  from  the  several  Presbyteries,  on 
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the  Revised  Discipline,  were  referred,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
paring and  classifying  the  same,  and  bringing  before  the  Assem- 
bly, in  some  proper  form,  their  several  actions.  This  Commit- 
tee submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  substantially  the  follow- 
ing facts :  It  appeared  that  forty-seven  Presbyteries  of  the  fifty- 
seven  in  the  Church,  had  sent  up  certified  reports  of  their  action. 

(1.)  Out  of  this  number,  fifteen  had,  without  any  conditions 
whatever,  or  comment  or  criticism,  decided  to  adopt  the  "  Re- 
vised Rules  as  they  now  stand." 

(2.)  Five  have  adopted,  with  proposed  amendments. 

(3.)  "Seven  approve  the  Book  ;  but  on  grounds  of  expediency 
they  declined  to  adopt  it." 

(4.)  "Three  substantially  approved,"  but  asked  the  suspension, 
of  the  work,  and  the  discharging  of  the  Committee. 

(5.  j  Nine  reject,  and  ask  an  indefinite  postponement. 

(6.)  One  "wow  liquet.'' 

(7.)  Four  reject,   and  wish  the  subject  dismissed  indefinitely. 

(8.)  "One  declines  to  adopt,"  but  asks  that  the  changes  bc' 
added  as  amendments  to  the  present  Book. 

(9.)  Two  express  no  opinion,  "but  ask  an  indefinite  postpone- 
ment." 

From  this  collation  by  the  Committee,  it  appears  that  ou>t 
of  the  forty-seven  Presbyteries,  thirty  approve  the  work  of 
revision  and  the  "Revised  Rules  of  Discipline."  The  fidelity 
of  the  Committee  in  their  work  was  commended.  The  Rules  of 
Discipline  as  revised,  with  all  criticisms  and  amendments  pro- 
posed by  Presbyteries,  were  lodged  with  the  Stated  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly,  to  be  kept  in  the  archives  for  future  use  or  reference. 
The  work  of  revision  was  suspended,  and  the  Committee 'dis- 
charged. The  other  portion  of  the  Book  of  Church  Order,  viz.i 
the  Revised  Form  of  Government,  was  disposed  of  in  the  same 
way  for  the  same  purpose. 

Looking  at  the  matter  as  it  now  stands,  we  cannot  but  express 
a  regret  that  the  two  classes  of  men  in  the  Church,  the  tender- 
footed  and  the  profoundly  indifferent,  so  trot  together  in  this  eccle- 
siastical harness  as  to  defeat  those  who  are  deeply  concerned  for  a 
better  state  of  things  in  our  Church  touching  the  question  of 
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discipline.  We  need  no  better  evidence  of  the  sad  and  lament- 
able condition  of  the  Church  on  this  subject,  than  the  fact  that, 
after  so  long  a  time  agitating  the  question,  there  are  ten  vener- 
able courts  of  the  Church  which  have  not  cofidescended  to  notice 
one  of  the  most  excellent,  thorough,  and  exhaustive  productions 
ever  offered  to  the  Church  on  the  subject  of  discipline.  The  state 
of  the  case,  we  fear,  is  getting  very  much  worse  from  time  to 
time.  The  present  system  is  so  utterly  imperfect  that  it  is 
about  no  system,  and  the  way  discipline  is  administered  most 
generally,  amounts  to  a  perversion  of  the  whole  thing.  Good 
men  have  long  ago  grown  sick  at  heart,  when  they  take  a  survey 
of  the  situation  and  the  wicked  scoff  at  the  Church,  when  she 
talks  gravely  about  her  discipline.  For  her  purity  as  well  as  her 
peace  and  unity  we  consider  the  proper  exercise  of  discipline  of 
the  utmost  importance.  The  soundness  of  her  doctrine  can 
never  be  maintained,  unless  the  purity  of  her  discipline  is  pre- 
served according  to  the  scripture  idea.  That  idea  is  that  disci- 
pline bears  some  sort  of  relation  to  the  threatenings  of  God's  law 
quite  as  pointed  and  significant  as  the  relation  borne  by  the  sac- 
raments to  the  promises  of  the  gospel.  One  difficulty,  which, 
we  believe,  stood  in  the  way,  is  that  ministers  and  elders,  not 
exactly  discerning  this  fact,  felt  that  they  had  not  the  time  from 
other  duties  and  labors  to  sit  down  and  carefully  compare  these 
two  books  (the  old  and  the  new,)  in  order  that  they  might  reach 
definite  and  sound  conclusions  of  their  own  in  the  matter.  Or 
if  they  had  the  time,  the  work  appeared  too  arduous  and  the 
labor  too  great. 

The  Committee  on  Revision  have  reason  to  congratulate  them- 
selves that  a  majority  of  the  whole  Church  has  approved  of 
their  work  and  stand  ready  to  make  it  the  law  of  the  Church ; 
and  all  the  more  so,  because  the  Presbyteries  which  have  adopted 
it  are  able  to  give  a  reason  for  the  proposed  changes,  pointing  it 
out  in  the  superior  excellency,  beauty,  and  truth,  of  the  Revised 
Book.  Yet  a  source  of  regret  is,  that  part  of  this  very  number 
are  willing  to  yield  up,  or  waive,  the  whole  matter  upon  that 
which  is  always  an  uncertain  ground,  expediency^ — and  yield  up 
this  deep  conviction,  too,  to  those  very  fathers  and  brethren  who 
VOL.  XXIV.,  NO.  4—9. 
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have  shown  little  disposition  to  tolerate  the  question,  and  would 
neither  hear  nor  examine  with  any  degree  of  patience  the 
reasons  which  the  advocates  of  the  Revised  Book  were  able  and 
willing  to  give  for  tlie  changes  which  they  asked.  The  cry  came 
up  that  they  were  weary  of  the  agitation  of  these  questions,  and 
wanted  the  Church  to  have  rest.  Without  having  ever  thor- 
oughly considered  the  issues  involved,  they  solemnly  asked  the 
Assembly  and  the  Church  to  dismiss  the  whole  subject  upon  the 
flimsy  plea  that  such  agitation  would  mar  the  peace  of  the 
Church.  They  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  agitation  is  a  source 
of  purity  and  health  quite  as  often  as  it  is  a  disturber  of  the 
peace.  They  appear  not  to  have  seen  that,  as  the  ocean  purifies 
itself  by  its  own  agitation;  or  the  atmosphere,  by  its  agita- 
tion, lifts  the  hazy  fog  from  the  valley  and  lets  in  the  sunlight; 
and  the  forest  tree,  by  the  agitation  of  its  branches,  sends  its 
roots  deeper  and  fixes  them  firmer  between  the  rocks;  so  the 
Church  of  God,  must  sometimes,  by  agitation,  purify  herself, 
clear  up  the  haziness  that  hangs  round  her  discipline,  and  fix 
the  soundness  of  her  doctrine  deeper  in  the  hearts  of  her  people. 

LICENTIATES   AS   ITINERANTS. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  the  Assembly's  proceedings,  Dr.  Welch  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Bills  and  Overtures,  reported  two 
overtures  on  this  subject :  No.  8,  from  the  Presbytery  of  Tom- 
beckbee,  asking  the  Assembly  to  ordain  a  rule  requiring  all 
licentiates  to  spend  the  first  year  in  itinerant  or  missionary 
labor,  except  in  extraordinary  cases;  No.  9,  from  the  Presby- 
tery of  Muhlenburg,  asking  that  they  be  required  to  spend  at 
least  two  years  in  such  labor  before  becoming  settled  pastors  of 
any  particular  charge.  Two  reports  were  presented.  The  ma- 
jority report  recommended  action  against  the  adoption  of  the 
rule.  A  minority  report,  signed  by  Rev.  R.  K.  Smoot  and  elder 
W.  O'N.  Perkins,  was  presented,  recommending  that  the  rule  be 
established.  A  question  of  order  arose,  on  a  motion  to  adopt 
the  minority,  as  to  which^  had  the  precedence.  The  Moderator 
decided  in  favor  of  the  minority  report.  Dr.  Welch  argued 
against  the  adoption  of  the  report  in  a  speech  of  great  power, 
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though  very  short,  and  we  think  it  was  his  speech  which  defeated 
this  measure.  He  laid  down  and  argued  four  propositions :  1st, 
it  would  be  contrary  to  our  Form  of  Government;  2d,  it  has 
already  been  settled  ;  3d,  it  asks  the  Assembly  to  give  the  Pres- 
byteries a  power  which  they  already  possess,  or  if  they  do  not 
possess,  the  Assembly  cannot  give  them ;  and  4th,  it  would  be 
unwise  on  many  grounds.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  J.  H. 
Martin,  Rev.  F.  N.  Whaley,  Dr.  Wm.  Brown,  and  Rev.  W.  H. 
Adams,  all  sustaining  the  position  taken  by  Dr.  Welch.  The 
minority  report  was  advocated  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Leps,  Rev.  R.  K. 
Smoot,  and  Rev.  A.  Pickens  Smith.  The  speech  of  the  last 
named  was  one  of  peculiar  power  and  force  and  made  a  very 
fine  impression  on  the  Assembly.  His  first  proposition  was,  that 
the  adoption  of  such  a  rule  would  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to 
the  young  man.  His  second  proposition  was,  that  it  would  be 
of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  vacant  and  feeble  churches.  His 
third  proposition  was,  that  it  was  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  and 
genius  of  our  Presbyterianism,  The  minority  report  was  re- 
jected, the  overture  lost,  and  the  report  of  the  Committee 
adopted.  ^  "  "  '        '•  ^^   "" 

It  must  be  evident  that  the  mind  of  our  Church  is  turned  to 
this  question  to  an  extent  which  deserves  our  attention.  Last 
year,  at  Richmond,  one  of  our  largest  Presbyteries  petitioned 
for  this  same  rule  and  the  Assembly  refused  to  grant  it.  So  far 
from  being  satisfactory,  we  find  that  two  other  Presbyteries 
come  up  to  the  Little  Rock  Assembly,  asking  the  same  thing. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  overtures  should  have  been  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  We  believe  that  which  was  asked  by  these 
Presbyteries  is  in  keeping  and  perfect  accord  with  the  spirit  and 
practice  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Church  under  the  present 
dispensation  began  her  great  work  in  this  way.  Her  men  were 
first  sent  out  to  go  from  town  to  town,  from  city  to  city,  from 
place  to  place,  to  preach  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.  They 
were  itinerants  or  evangelists.  But  there  is  no  proof  in  the 
Scriptures  that  they  were  all  ordained.  They  did  the  itinerant 
and  missionary  work  of  the  Church  most  generally  before  re- 
ceiving ordination,  and  some  who  were  most  useful  and  most 
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fruitful  as  evangelists  were  never  ordained  at  all.  The  error 
which  we  conceive  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  this  refusal,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  opinion  prevails,  that  a  licentiate 
cannot  perform  the  full  work  of  an  evangelist.*  To  obviate 
this  we  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  ordaining  men  sine  titulo, 
and  thus  sending  them  forth  as  itinerants  or  evangelists,  There 
is  no  scripture  warrant  for  any  such  procedure,  any  more  than 
there  is  for  a  church  calling  a  man  as  stated  supply,  and  both  of 
these  notions  ought  to  be  discarded,  and  the  practices  growing 
up  out  of  them  abandoned.  Paul,  the  great  apostle,  did  not 
enter  upon  the  full  work  of  the  ministry  for  seven  years  after 
his  conversion.  Part  of  this  time  he  spent  with  Ananias,  part 
in  the  desert  of  Arabia,  but  most  of  it  he  spent  as.  an  evangelist, 
and  assistant  to  Barnabas.  The  whole  Church  doubted  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  conversion  and  the  genuineness  of  his  call,  and 
would  not  receive  him  into  full  fellowship  in  the  ministry  till,  by 
the  fruits  of  his  labors  as  an  evangelist,  he  had  placed  his  divine 
call  beyond  all  doubt.  This  view  is  sustained  by  himself  in  his 
forcible  and  unanswerable  argument  in  his  letter  to  Timothy, 
that  by  the  work  of  an  evangelist  we  make  full  proof  of  our 
ministry.  The  order  of  the  Scriptures  is,  that  men  shall  first 
evangelise  and  then  settle  as  pastors.  So  Paul  with  his  great 
discerning  powers  of  intellect,  his  cogent  logic,  his  magnificent 
powers  of  argumentation,  gloried  in  the  fact  that  he  did  the 
itinerant  work  as  an  evangelist.  Apollos,  with  his  glowing  and 
burning  eloquence,  and  Mark  and  Barnabas  and  Timothy  and 
Titus  and  Silas,  were  all  itinerants  before  settling  as  pastors, 
and  some  of  them  never  settled  at  all.  If  there  is  a  single 
exception  in  the  New  Testament,  we  do  not  now  remember 
it;  while  Luke,  with  his  chaste  and  elegant  scholarship,  was  an 
itinerant  or  evangelist,  who  never  received  ordination  at  all,  and 
the  same  is  probably  true  of  John  Mark.  We  believe  it  is 
also  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  and  genius  of  our  whole  system. 
It  is  implied  in  our  standards  and  should  be  carried  out  in  prac- 

*If  a  mere  licentiate  cannot  perform  the  full  work  of  the  pastor,  how 
can  he  do  the  same  in  respect  to  the  evangelist,  who  is  of  course  quite 
equal  to  the  pastor  ? — Editors  S.  P.  R. 
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tice.  There  is  ^very  plain  and  simple  way  in  which  this  can  be 
done.  The  young  men  can  be  used  for  this  purpose  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Presbytery.  It  would  certainly  be  no  infringe- 
ment of  their  liberty,  for  when  a  young  man  is  licensed  to  preach 
he  promises  obedience  to  his  brethren  in  that  particular  Presby- 
tery. But  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  this  truth  is  being  lost 
sight  of  by  many.  Young  men  get  their  licenses,  hunt  their 
homes,  make  their  arrangements  to  settle,  and  then  notify  the 
Presbytery  of  the  fact,  simply  by  asking  that  they  may  be  trans- 
ferred. A  refusal  of  this  on  the  part  of  the  Presbytery  is  con- 
strued by  licentiates  and  people  into  an  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference. The  Presbytery  is  the  power  which  makes  and  unmakes 
the  minister.  It  grants  the  license;  it  ordains  and  installs;  it 
constitutes  and  dissolves  the  pastoral  relation.  And  yet  with  all 
this  specific  prerogative,  the  tendencies  are  to  ignore  its  jurisdic- 
tion in  questions  of  location.  Some  ministers  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  accept  calls  and  move  to  their  new  fields  independent  of 
Presbytery,  and  in  other  cases  churches  have  become  offended 
when  the  ministers  whom  they  wanted  would  not  go,  because 
Presby  fcery  said  they  should  not.  We  think  that  the  refusal 
upon  the  part  of  the  Assembly  to  grant  this  request,  only  serves 
to  strengthen  these  tendencies.  The  refusal  of  the  Richmond 
Assembly,  last  year,  to  grant  the  request  of  Nashville  Presby- 
tery was  peculiarly  unfortunate,  and  has  in  our  estimation 
worked  much  harm.  That  deliverance  is  not  clear.  The  whole 
of  the  last  two  clauses  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  question  which 
it  pretends  to  answer,  (see  page  156,  Minutes  of  1872).  It  has 
made  the  impression  upon  the  minds  of  many  that  the  Presby- 
tery has  not  the  right  to  control  the  minister  and  licentiate  and 
specify  their  fields  of  labor.  It  was  claimed  that  young  men  are 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  wherever  God  in  his  providence  may 
call  them.  But  the  answer  to  this  is,  Who  is  to  determine  that 
question  ?  Does  not  the  whole  genius  and  spirit  of  our  system 
teach  us  that  the  Presbytery  is  the  very  power  to  settle  that 
question  ?  The  people  may  ask  it,  the  young  man  desire  it,  and 
the^girl  he  is  to  marry  may  make  it  a  sine  qua  non,  but  is  not 
the  decision  of  the  whole  matter  in  the  hinds  of  the  Presby tery  ? 
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Nothing  appears  more  clear  from  our  standards,  and  yet  nothing 
is  made  more  obscure  by  the  Richmond  action,  which  was  re- 
peated at  Little  Rock,  because  it  had  been  done  at  Richmond 
the  year  before. 

It  is  presumed  in  these  deliverances  that  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  set  aside  the  "frame  of  our  whole  system,  by  retarding 
the  settlement  of  pastors."  But  the  facts  are,  there  is  nothing 
in  either  one  of  these  three  overtures  intended  to  make  any  such 
impression  or  produce  any  such  results.  Just  the  opposite  is 
aimed  at,  and  just  the  opposite  would  be  the  result.  This  is  the 
way  to  save  and  strengthen  our  feeble  churches.  In  many  cases 
a  salary  suflScient  to  support  a  young  man  can  be  raised  by  com- 
bining feeble  churches  which  would  otherwise  die  out.  The 
licentiates  may  build  them  up,  grow  with  their  growth  and 
strengthen  with  their  strength.  This  kind  of  work  would  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  vigorous  constitution  as  well  as  a  useful 
ministry.  Having  a  knowledge  of  books  they  would  thus  get  a 
knowledge  of  men.  This  would  be  a  realisation  of  Paul's  grand 
thought  in  Romans  xv.  20,  building  on  no  other  man's  foun- 
dation. It  has  been  feared  that  the  inexperience  of  young  men 
would  work  against  the  practice.  But  the  answer  is,  that  Paul 
took  Timothy  and  Titus  and  first  led  them  into  the  evangelistic 
field,  just  as  Barnabas  had  led  him,  and  then  brought  them  to 
the  full  work  of  the  ministry.  So  the  licentiate  could  go  forth 
under  the  supervision  of  some  designated  minister,  make  trial  of 
his  gifts,  and  afterwards  go  jnto  the  pastorate.  There  is  need  to 
have  work  done  by  our  Church  that  the  settled  pastors  cannot 
do.  The  young  men  can  be  made  effective  in  this  way.  Our 
Church  just  now  is  in  danger  of  running  into  an  unwarranted 
extreme  on  the  question  of  settled  pastors,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
itinerant  work.  Almost  every  young  man  in  our  Seminaries  is 
looking  for  a  pastoral  charge,  when  every  thing  which  would 
tend  to  his  good  and  the  good  of  the  whole  cause,  when  viei!?ed 
from  either  the  scriptural  theory,  or  practical  results,  would 
require  that  he  should  spend  a  few  years,  at  least,  as  an  itine- 
rant missionary.  When  the  authority  is  once  clearly  asserted, 
and  the  Assembly  confirms  it,  the  Presbytery  and  the  licentiate 
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will  better  understani^  it,  and  the  Presbytery  can  always  use  its 
•discretion.  But  the  way  in  which  the  matter  now  stands,  the 
peculiar  answers  given  by  the  concentrated  wisdom  of  twovGeneral 
Assemblies,  necessitates  the  deliverance  of  another  at  some 
future  time,  which  we  hope  may  be  something  more  clear  and 
less  indefinite. 


EVANGELISTIC   LABOR. 

A  most  excellent  report  was  read  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
on  Evangelistic  Labor,  by  Rev.  L.  C.  Vass,  chairman  of  that 
Oommittee.  What  we  had  to  say  about  the  office  and  work  of 
the  evangelist,  has  been  said  under  the  previous  head,  though  not 
as  fully  as  we  might  discuss  it,  if  we  had  more  space.  That  the  ' 
technical  sense  in  which  it  is  generally  understood,  that  an  evan- 
gelist must  be  an  ordained  minister,  is  not  the  scripture  sense, 
we  think  we  have  clearly  shown.  Whether  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  prepared  before  or  after  the  discussion  of  the  Over- 
tures, Nos.  8  and  9,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  But  if  any  of 
the  members  of  the  Assembly,  who  voted  against  those  over- 
tures, and  then  voted  for  this  report,  should  have  the  patience 
and  do  us  the  kindness  to  read  this  article,  we  would  like  to  call 
their  attention  to  one  feature  of  this  report.  And  we  are  all 
(the  more  urgent  about  the  matter,  when  we  remember  that  the 
report  on  evangelistic  labor  passed  the  Assembly  by  a  unani- 
mous vote.  It  will  be  remembered  that  those  overtures  asked 
the  Assembly  to  ordain  a  rule  whereby  the  Presbytery  might 
assert  her  power  over  her  licentiates  and  require  them  to  spend 
one  or  two  years  in  the  itinerant  or  n^issionary  labor  before 
-settling  as  a  pastor.  The  Assembly  declared  by  such  action 
''the  whole  frame  of  our  system  would  be  set  aside."  Now, 
what  we  wish  these  gentlemen  to  note  is,  that  in  voting  for  this 
report  they  have  recommended  the  Presbyteries  to  do  a  thing 
which  comes  equally  as  near,  "setting  aside  the  whole  frame  of 
-our  system,"  as  any  thing  asked  for  in  those  overtures  could 
possibly  have  done.  After  urging  upon  [the  Presbyteries  the 
importance  of  employing  "at  least  one  evangelist  for  all  his 
time,"   the  report   proceeds  in   these  significant  words:  "We 
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would  also  recommend  the  practice  of  some  of  our  Presbyteries, 
who  employ  licentiates,  whenever  it  is  in  their  judgment  ex- 
pedient, for  the  first  year  or  twa  in  missionary  fields,  and  who 
also  give  work  in  destitute  places  to  thieir  candidates  during  their 
vacations,"  (see  page  3J6,  Minutes  of  1873).  We  commend 
the  prudence  and  good  judgment  of  oil^  excellent  friend,  Bev. 
Mr.  Vass,  in  putting  into  his  able  report,  and  getting  it  through 
the  Assembly,  by  a.unanimous  vote,  much  of  that  thing  which 
we  most  signally  failed  to  do,  ^ven  though  backed  up  by  all  the 
ability,  energy,  and  shrewdness,  of  our  genial  friend,  A.  P. 
Smith.  And  these  gentlemen  will  notice  the  report  leaves  the 
matter  in  the  power  and  judgment  of  the  Presbyteries  whenever 
they  deem  it  expedient.  We  hope  that  the  thing  feared  so  much 
by  the  Richmond  Assembly,  and  referred  to,  and  re-afl5rmed  by 
this  Assembly,  that':leaving  of  licentiates  in  the  hands  of  the 
Presbyteries  to  be  worked  a  year  or  two  in  "missionary  fields," 
whenever  *'in  their  judgment"  it  may  be  "expedient,"  will  not 
be  considered  "an  attempt  to  retard  the  settlement  of  pastors." 
While  we  sat  and  listened  to  the  deliberations  on  these  reso- 
tions,  we  were  not  a  little  amused  when  the  range  of  discussion 
took  this  turn:  a  motion  was  made  "to  strike  out  that  part 
which  advised  the  Presbyteries  to  employ  licentiates  and  candi- 
dates in  missionary  work."  But  Mr.  Yass  replied,  that,  "  to 
strike  out  would  imply  that  the  Assembly  was  opposed  to  the 
Presbyteries  exercising  the  power  of  employing,  in  missionary 
work,  our  candidates."  This  put  an  extinguisher  upon  all  ob- 
jections, and  the  agitated  Assembly  subsided  into  unanimity. 

It  will  be  seen  from  reading  the  '.reports  on  this  subject,  that 
it  appears  to  be  the  fixed  purpose  of  the  Assembly,  to  reduce 
the  evangelistic  work  to  a  systematic  method,  and  give  it  a  due 
prominence  in  the  great  work  of  the.  Church.  It  is  thus  brought 
upon  a  level  with  the  Sustentation  scheme  by  being  made  a  part 
of  it,  and  so  deserves  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  our  Presby- 
teries. We  take  it  that  nd\man  questions  the  demand  for  the 
scheme,  and  the  same  reasons  wnich  demand  its  existence,  reach 
far  enough  to  make  an  equal  demand  for  thorough  and  hearty 
cooperation  upon  the  part  of  all  the  Presbyteries.     The  blended) 
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unity  of  the  work  gives  it  strength  and  power,  symmetry,  and 
beauty.  It  preserves  harmony  and  prevents  discord  and  con- 
fusion. It  is  presbyterial,  sound,  scriptural.  It  places  the 
General  Assembly  in  her  proper  and  legitimate  sphere  of  action, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  preserves  the  well  defined  rights  and 
prerogatives  of  Presbytery.  It  shows  forth  the  faith  that  we 
have  in  the  scriptural  order  of  our  government  by  the  system- 
atic and  united  work  through  which  we  develop  that  faith.  . 

POWERS   OF  CHURCH    COURTS   AND  METHODS   OF   BENEFICENCE. 

We  believe  as  strongly 'as  any  man  in  the  limited  and  defined 
powers  of  the  General  Assembly,  and,  because  we  do  believe 
this,  we  are  opposed  to  that  notion  that  the  General  Assembly 
has  no  powers  at  all.  And  it  is  just  as  fatal  to  the  interests  of 
the  Church  to  overlook  these  as  it  would  be  to  infringe  upon  the 
inherent  rights  of  the  Presbyteries.  The  principles  which  we 
have  to  state  here  apply  with  the  same  force  to  all  the  enter- 
prises of  the  Church.  We  hold  that  Presbytery  is  the  original 
source  of  power  in  the  church  courts.  We  further  hold  as  un- 
deniable, because  fundamental,  that  all  the  Presbyterian  congre- 
gations in  our  connection  form  one  church,  and  Tvhen  that  one 
church  is  gathered  together,  by  delegated  representation,  into 
one  General  Assembly,  that  Assembly  has  vested  in  it  all  the 
powers  of  the  whole  Church,  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  its 
general  welfare,  which  any  Presbytery  has  over  its  own  con- 
stituent elements.  The  General  Assembly  when  properly  con- 
stituted is  a  court  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  its  legitimate  work,  as 
much  as  Presbytery  or  the  court  of  session.  It  is  nothing  less 
than  the  General  Presbytery  of  the  whole  Church.  The  source 
of  its  power  is  the  divinely  inspired  Word  of  God.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  Church  under  which  the  Assembly  works  is  simply 
the  codification,  systematising,  and  defining  of  these  powers  as 
they  are  found  to  exist  in  that  Word.  This  is  Presbyterianism^ 
accordir>g  to  the  theory,  as  we  understand  it.  It  is  Presby- 
terianism  according  to  the  divine  idea  of  the  Church  in  its  con- 
crete form.  It  is  Presbyterianism  according  to  the  historical) 
workings  of  the  Church,  from  the  day  that  Francis  Makemie,  ia 
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1681,  planted  the  first  Presbyterian  church  in  this  country,  on 
the  shores  of  Maryland,  down  to  this  good  hour  in  which  we 
write.  The  leaven  of  Independency  crept  into  our  Church  very 
early,  it  is  true,  by  the  admission  of  Rev.  Jedediah  Andrews 
and  his  Independent  congregation.  Yet  there  has  ever  been  a 
sufficient  amount  of  true  Presbyterianism  to  rise  up  and  assert 
oul"  principles,  and  put  forth  its  exertions  to  carry  them  out, 
albeit  there  has  always  been  a  lingering  remnant  of  that  Inde- 
pendency to  harrass  and  perplex  us  in  many  of  our  undertakings. 
It  reminds  one  of  the  chills  and  fevers  in  the  malarial  districts 
of  the  country — when  you  think  you*  are  entirely  rid  of  them 
here  they  come  back  again  on  the  seventh,  fourteenth,  or  twenty- 
€rst  days,  unfitting  the  patient  for  any  thing  he  may  undertake. 
Just  so,  when  we  'had  supposed  that  the  question  was  settled, 
and  our  people  would  understand  the  relations  and  bearings  of 
all  the  church  courts  and  their  distinctive  rights  and  well  defined 
spheres  of  action,  hero  comes  a  Presbytery,  and  there  comes  a 
Synod,  rising  up  and  talking  about  working  their  own  schemes 
independently  of  the  Assembly  !  There  can  be  but  one  object  in 
having  a  General  Assembly,  and  that  object  is  to  accomplish  the 
work  of  the  Church  among  the  children  of  men.  This  work  is 
comprehensive,  constant,  and  far-reaching,  and  should  have  the 
constant,  united,  and  unbroken  cooperation  of  all  the  Presby- 
teries. And  those  who  oppose  it,  and  attempt  to  strip  it  of  its 
rights  and  prerogatives  and  vest  these  in  synodical  and  presby- 
terial  schemes,  and  thus  cripple  and  hamper  its  movements,  and, 
in  many  cases,  defeat  its  purpose  by  their  refusal  to  cooperate, 
and  cut  short  the  means  till  the  supply  is  not  adequate  to  the 
demand,  should  not  complain  if  they  are  held  to  account  for  all 
the  failures  which  follow.  We  believe  that  the  Church  consti- 
tuted according  to  the  Presbyterian  idea  is  adequate  to  do  the 
whole  work  for  which  she  was  set  up  in  the  earth.  She  has 
been  divinely  ordained  to  do  something,  to  accomplish  some 
purpose,  to  reach  some  end,  and  we  believe  that  the  means  in  her 
power  will  always  be  adequate  to  that  end.  And  not  the  least 
among  them  all  is  the  method  by  which  she  is  to  raise  money  to 
carry  forward  her  grand  schemes  of  Missions,  of  Sustentation, 
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and  Evangelisation.  The  very  order  of  our  Church  beginning 
away  down  at  the  deacon,  and  rising  in  systematic  gradation 
till  it  culminates  in  the  General  Assembly,  presents  a  method 
most  perfect  and  thorough  by  which  the  people  of  God  in  our 
communion  can  do  effectually  whatever  they  are  willing  to  do. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  method,  if  we  are  correct,  enters  into 
and  constitutes  a  fundamental  part  of  her  very  nature.  But  it 
cannot  reach  its  full  developmept  and  extent  in  either  session, 
presbytery,  or  synod.  If  it  could,  there  would  be  no  need  of  a 
General  Assembly.  The  grace  of  contributing  of  our  substance 
to  the  various  enterprises  of  the  Church,  is  a  standard  by  which 
the  piety  of  any  individual  Church  may  be  as  accurately  gradu- 
ated as  by  any  other  one  of  the  infallible  proofs  which  Christ 
has  given  us  of  a  true  Church.  The  observing  the  sacraments 
of  the  Supper  is  not  more  binding  on  us  as  a  part  of  that  out- 
ward means  by  which  we  worship  God  and  show  our  faith  in 
Christ,  than  is  giving.  And  the  Church  which  will  give  nothing, 
has  just  as  signally  failed  in  producing  the  proper  evidence  of 
being  Christian,  as  the  Church  which  will  refuse  to  celebrate  the 
Supper.  They  bear  a  like  relation  in  the  public  worship  of  the 
Church.  This  prepares  us  for  answering  two  questions  which 
we  so  often  hear  presented.  The  first  is :  "  When  will  this  thing 
stop?  Are  we  to  be  always  giving?"  We  answer,  surely,  yes. 
As  God  shall  prosper  you,  you  are  to  give,  and  give  cheerfully, 
and  you  shall  no  more  think  of  ceasing  to  give,  than  to  think  of 
ceasing  to  worship  God  in  any  other  one  of  the  constituent  ele- 
ments of  that  worship.  The  second  question  is :  "  Are  not  a 
large  number  of  our  churches  feeble,  and  the  recipients  of  the 
charity  of  our  larger  churches — ^^should  they  give?  We  answer, 
yes.  What  church,  so  feeble,  or  so  few  in  numbers,  that  it  would 
consider  itself  excused  thereby  from  celebrating  the  Lord's 
Supper.  As  long  as  it  is  our  blessed  privilege  to  enjoy  the  one, 
it  is  our  solemn  duty  to  do  the  other.  What  we  need,  then,  is, 
that  our  Church  shall  give  this  theorjr  a  practical  side  in  its  ap- 
plication to  these  enterprises  of  tne  Church  committed  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  her  various  Committees  of  Sustentation, 
Foreign   Missions,    and    Evangelisation.     We  need    that  this 
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method  should  be  completely  executed.  We  need  that  the  whole 
Church  in  her  organised  capacity  should  steadily  go  forward. 
To  do  this  she  must  be  constantly  calling  upon  her  people  to  do 
their  duty,  just  as  she  is  required  to  do  hers.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  upon  the  part  of  ministers  and  sessions  of 
churches,  in  the  congregation,  and  among  the  able  and  wealthy 
members,  to  instruct  and  lead  and  bring  the  people  into  the  way 
of  giving.  Not  in  separate,  congregational,  or  presbyterial,  or 
synodical  schemes,  but  through  the  whole  Church  as  an  organ- 
ised power  of  God  in  the  earth,  for  spreading  the  light  of  divine 
truth  and  saving  the  souls  of  lost  men.  Any  other  theory,  and 
the  Church,  as  an  organised  body,  will  pass  rapidly  into  disso- 
lution, and  all  her  enterprises  be  emasculated  and  her  preten- 
tions rendered  worthless. 


ASSEMBLY  S   TRUSTEES   AND    EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEES. 

The  relation  between  the  Executive  Committees  and  the  Board 
"  of  Trustees  of  the  Assembly  gave  rise  to  more  discussion  than 
any  other  subject  before  the  Assembly  during  its  sittings.  It 
came  up  on  the  report  of  a  committee  of  ruling  elders,  mostly 
lawyers,  to  whom  the  question  had  been  referred.  Their  report 
was  advisory  in  its  nature,  recommending  a  series  of  resolutions, 
prefaced  by  a  modest,  chaste,  and  well  written  preamble,  (see 
Minutes  1873,  page  319).  The  resolutions  may  be  summed  up 
in  about  the  following  words :  1st.  Orders  the  Trustees  to  pay 
over  the  Kennedy  and  Park  funds  to  the  Committee.  2d.  Re- 
serves to  the  Trustees,  bequests  which  are  uncertain  as  to  their 
purposes,  till  the  Assembly  convenes.  3d.  Orders  the  Trustees 
to  pay  over  ^.t  once  all  donations,  the  uses  of  which  are  certainly 
known.  4th.  Orders  that  all  donations,  of  less  than  three  thou- 
sand  dollars,  shall  be  paid  at  once  to  the  Committees  when  the 
object  is  known,  but  not  the  manner  of  its  use  ;  but  all  amounts 
over  three  thousand  dollars  shall  be  retained  by  the  Trustees, 
and  only  the  interest  paid  over,  till  the  Assembly  shall  dispose 
of  the  principal.  5th.  That  in  all  other  cases,  the  Trustees 
shall  retain  and  control  the  funds  till  instructed  by  the  Assembly 
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as  to  what  disposition  to  make  of  them.  The  6th  establishes  the 
Committee  for  the  purposes  recited  in  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
of  Incorporation,  and  ratifies  and  confirms  all  the  Committees 
have  done  heretofore  with  the  Assembly's  sanction.  The  first, 
second,  and  third  resolutions,  passed  the  Assembly  with  but 
little  discussion.  When  the  fourth  was  reached,  the  discussion 
became  quite  animated,  and  consumed  a  good  part  of  two  days. 
Rev.  J.  D.  Thomas,  Judge  Perkins,  and  M.  A.  Candler,  Esq., 
advocating  the  passage  of  the  resolutions;  while  Rev.  F.  H. 
Bowman  and  Rev.  J.  S.  Moore,  with  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  opposed 
its  passage.  The  amount  proposed  in  the  original  resolution  was 
one  thousand  dollars,  but,  on  motion  of  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  it  was 
made  three  thousand^  as  Dr.  Brown  said,  by  way  of  compromise. 
Mr.  Candler  made  an  argument  of  considerable  length  and 
ability.  He  took  the  position — a  very  strange  one  indeed  from 
his  side  of  the  question — that  this  was  simply  the  question  of 
Boards  or  no  Boards,  and  then  asked  the  question,  "  Shall  we 
have  bodies  legally  independent  of  the  Assembly?"  He  main- 
tained the  further  position  that  these  Committees  of  the  Church 
could  legally  own  no  property  and  hold  no  money.  He  argued 
that  to  grant  the  Committees  the  power  to  use  the  moneys 
donated  to  the  Church,  when  the  donor  had  not  specified  the 
manner,  even  though  the  object  was  specified,  would  be  the  aban- 
donment of  those  principles  which  had  been  settled,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  that  policy  which  had  been  condemned  by  the 
Assembly  of  1861,  after  two  days  debate.  There  can  be  no 
question  but  what  the  speech  of  Mr.  Candler  carried  this  fourth 
resolution  through  the  Assembly. 

In  writing  an  article  hke  this,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  go 
into  anything  like  a  full  discussion  of  the  questions  germinal  to 
the  Executive  Committees  of  the  Church.  But  this  we  may  say, 
that  the  Church  can  have  no  other  object  in  the  establishment  of 
these  Committees,  than  that  they  may  do  in  the  most  efficient 
manner  that  work  which  is  properly  and  legitimately  her  work. 
No  one  we  presume  will  question  the  power  of  the  General  As- 
sembly to  appoint  these  Committees,  and  clothe  them  with  just 
isuch  power  as  she  may  choose — power  to  handle  and  conclude 
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all  matters  pertaining  to  their  proper  work,  and  when  this  is 
done,  to  report  the  same  to  the  Assembly  for  review  and  control. 
When  they  are  once  established,  they  are  constituent  parts  of 
the  incorporated  Church,  and  by  virtue  of  this  fact  they  con- 
tinue the  powers  vested  in  them  to  do  the  will  of  the  Assembly. 
They  possess,  under  rules  and  by-laws,  the  power  of  the  General 
Assembly  touching  the  several  objects  for  which  they  are  consti- 
tuted during  that  interval  from  one  Assembly  to  another.  If  it 
is  the  will  of  the  Assembly  to  carry  on  a  work  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, for  example,  then  that  work  falls  into  the  hands  and  under 
the  control  of  that  committee,  for  it  is  a  coordinate  branch  of 
the  incorporated  Church,  and  it  has  a  right  under  the  charter  to 
go  forward' and  conclude  its  work,  or  any  part  of  it,  and  report 
for  approval  or  otherwise  to  the  Assembly  what  it  has  done,  as 
well  as  to  recommend  to  the  Assembly  what  may  be  done.  That 
•committee  can  handle  money,  hold  property,  as  it  does  now  at 
Hangchow  and  Campinas,  establish  mission  points  and  schools, 
or  do  any  other  business  which  the  Assembly  can  do  touching 
the  same  matters.  If  any  gift  shall  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
Trustees  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Missions,  then 
"it  shall  be  good  and  eifectual  to  pass"  to  that  Committee.  It 
will  be  lawful.  The  Trustees  are  not  justified  in  refusing  to 
pass  it.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  powers  of  that  Committee 
to  go  and  demand  it  of  the  Trustees,  the  donor  having  mentioned 
the  object  of  his  charity — Foreign  Missions — who  will  say  that 
the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  not  pass  it  over  to  that  Committee  ? 
If  there  is  a  supposable  state  of  case  in  which  funds  donated 
may  be  withheld,  it  is  not  touching  the  funds  committed  to  .the 
Board  of  Trustees,  whenever  the  donor  shall  mention  the  object 
of  his  charity.  For  when  the  particular  charity  is  mentioned, 
then  it  shall  be  good  and  effectual  to  pass  to  the  Committee  of 
that  charity.  There  can  be  no  good  reason  for  withholding  it, 
and  whenever  the  reason  ceases,  the  law  ceases.  By  the  passage 
of  that  fourth  resolution,  the  General  Assembly  has  done  what 
we  believe  she  did  not  intend  to  do,  and  what  we  think  will  be 
rescinded,  changed,  or  modified  very  soon  by  another  Assembly, 
or  if  not,  our  Committees  are  crippled  and  hampered  and  their 
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usefulness  very  much  impaired.  That  resolution  places  the^ 
Board  of  Trustees  above  the  Executive  Committee,  and  estab« 
lishes  a  state  of  case  not  contemplated  by  the  position  originally 
taken  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church.  It  would  have- 
been  far  better  to  incorporate  the  Committees — all  of  them  sepa- 
rately— than  to  have  thrown  such  cramping  restrictions  around' 
them,  touching  the  use  of  the  funds  donated  to  their  several 
fields  of  action,  simply  because  the  manner  of  that  use  was  not 
designated  by  the  donor.  AVe  are  not  so  certain  any  way  if  that 
would  not  be  the  better  and  most  effective  method  of  carrying- 
on  the  real  work  of  our  Church.  For,  in  our  mind,  it  has  never 
been  a  question,  as  to  whether  the  Committees  should  be  incor- 
porated? but  whether  there  should  be  another  body  between  the 
Committees  and  the  Assembly,  and  whether  the  Committees 
should  be  responsible  to  that  third  body,  or  whether  they  should 
be  directly  responsible  to  the  Assembly  upon  its  floor  and  before 
its  bar.  To  set  up  between  our  Committees  and  the  Assembly 
any  third  body,  is  precisely  and  exactly  to  go  back  to  the  old 
Board  system. 

We  say  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Assembly  did  what  it 
was  not  its  intention  to  do.     For  it  appears  to  be  a  conceded  fact, 
that  the  settled  policy  of  the  Church  is  not  to  accumulate  en- 
dowments, but  to  depend  for  the  supply  of  each  year  upon  the- 
charitable  gifts  and  donations  of  the  Church  during  the  year- 
No  General  Assembly  has  ever  presumed  to  make  any  express- 
provision  for  the  expenditures  of  the  year  to  come,  since  we  have 
been  a  separate  Church,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  under- 
stood to  be  in  the  power  of  the  several  Committees  to  use  the 
funds  in  their  wise  and  prudent  discretion  as  rapidly  as  they 
came  in.     When  money  is  left  for  purposes  of  endowment,  of 
course  it  passes  directly  to  the  object  for  which  it  was  left  by 
the  donor.     Now,  whether  we  trust  the  Committees  with  one- 
dollar  or  three  thousand  dollars,  the  principle  is  the  same,  and< 
in  proportion  as  you  cramp  the  principle  involved  in  this  matter^ 
you  cramp  the  Committees.     It  was  argued  by  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Keith,  of  the  Synod  of  Georgia,  that  we  had  better  go  back  to 
the  old  Boards  than  to  have  a  constant  agitation  of  these  mat- 
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-ters,  but  he  must  know  that  the  old  system  would  be  no  remedy, 
for  that  would  keep  up  perpetual  agitation.  He  must  further 
know,  that  the  system  of  the  Assembly's  Committees  can  pro- 
duce no  agitation  or  jar,  but  it  is  only  when  an  effort  is  made  to 
cramp  that  system  that  such  is  the  result.  The  whole  discussion 
showed  that  the  Assembly  was  sensitive  about  a  permanent  fund 
of  any  kind — they  feared  it.  The  advocates  of  this  fourth  reso- 
lution used  and  pressed  that  argument  against  the  incorporation 
of  the  Committee  of  Publication.  And  yet  this  resolution  es- 
tablished a  tertium  quid  between  the  Committee  and  the  Assem- 
bly— the  very  vice  of  the  old  Board  system,  and  squints  also  at 
permanent  funds,  when  it  subordinates  the  Committees  to  the 
Trustees,  and  empowers  the  Trustees  to  invest  the  funds  and  pay 
over  only  the  accruing  interest  instead  of  the  principal.  The 
true  theory  of  our  Church  is  this:  1st,  never  to  have  a  perma- 
nent fund  from  which  to  supply  a  demand  arising  out  of  contin- 
gent wants;  2d,  to  have  as  far  as  we  can  a  permanent  fund,  or 
endowment,  for  the  supply  of  those  wants  constantly  arising,  but 
which  are  of  such  a  permanent  nature  as  to  be  subordinated  to 
;Some  settled  rules,  and  which  are  capable  of  being  ascertained 
in  advance.  All  the  enterprises  of  our  Church  fall  naturally, 
and  readily,  under  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  conditions. 
If  every  General  Assembly  will  keep  these  facts  before  their 
minds  and  properly  classify  the  various  enterprises  of  the 
•Church,  none  of  that  danger  and  constant  agitation  so  much 
apprehended  will  ever  arise. 

CONCLUDING   REMARKS. 

In  concluding  this  brief  and  imperfect  review  of  tlfe  Assem- 
bly's proceedings,  for  there  were  many  matters  of  which  we 
^ould  like  to  speak,  not  alluded  to  here,  we  say  frankly  that 
several  things  were  done  which  we  would  have  gladly  seen  left 
undone.  But,  as  a  whole,  we  think  many  evidences  were  given 
•of  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  our  Church,  of  her  soundness 
in  doctrine  and  vigorous  activity,  which  are  calculated  to  make 
all  our  hearts  glad.  We  have  made  frank  and  open  observations 
•on  the  deliverances  of  the  body  just  as  they  appeared  to  us,  and 
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as  it  seemed  fitting  and  legitimate  to  do.  We  have  been  ini' 
pressed  with  the  fact  that  no  Assembly  can  do  all  that  may  be 
expected  of  it,  and  if  this  one  has  not  come  up  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  some  in  all  its  deliverances,  it  has  certainly  not  fallen 
behind  many  others,  either  in  the  work  executed  or  the  spirit 
and  ttianner  in  which  it  was  done.  Those  gentlemen  from  whom 
we  have  differed  most  widely,  and  concerning  whom  we  have 
spoken  most  plainly,  are  among  the  number  whom  we  learned, 
in  the  few  days  we  were  with  theni,  to  respect  for  their  ability, 
candor,  and  courage,  and  to  love  for  the  many  traits  of 
character  which  marked,  no  less  the  honesty  of  their  purpose, 
than  the  goodness  of  their  hearts.  Few  General  Assemblies 
have  ever  met,  whose  discussions  were  more  earnest  and  ani- 
mated, and  few  have  ever  parted  whose  members  separated  with 
more  regret  and  tender  and  affectionate  regard  for  each  other. 
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The  Adoption  of  Sons,  its  Nature,  Spirit,  Privileges,  and 
Effects  ;  a  Practical  and  Experimental  Treatise,  By  Thomas 
Houston,  D.  D.  Alex.  Gardner,  Paisley;  Houston  &  Co., 
London;  C.  Aitchison, Belfast,  etc.,  etc.  1872.  16mo.,  Pp. 
258.  .  .... 

We  feel  like  extending  the  right  hand  of  Christian  fellowship 
to  our  brother  across  the  waters,  and  giving  him  a  cordial  grasp, 
for  this  most  excellent  treatise  on  this  most  precious  theme. 
We  rise  from  its  perusal,  feeling  that  we  have  been  communing 
with  one  who  has  a  deep,  experimental  knowledge  of  his  subject, 
as  well  as  a  complete,  theological  mastery  of  it.  Without  being 
doctrinal,  it  is  saturated  with  doctrine.  Each  chapter  is  like  a 
prism,  reflecting  all  the  colors  of  that  time-honored  creed,  which 
shines  with  the  undimmed  brightness  of  the  sun  in  the  firma- 
ment. of  truth.  .It  is  such  ()ractical  works  as  this,  presenting  a 
great  fundamental  doctrine  on  all  sides,  that  discloses,  to  the 
VOL.  XXIV.,  NO.  4 — 10. 
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general  reader,  the  beautiful  unity  and  harmony  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  system,  perhaps  more  distinctly  and  satisfactorily,  than 
learned  theological  discussions.  Yet,  on  every  page,  we  find 
clear,  sharp, "precise  statements,  which  evince  a  logical  mind, 
careful  study,  and  unwavering  conviction.  It  is  evidently  not 
the  hasty  production  of  a  youthful  mind,  or  of  a  novice  in  re- 
ligious experience.  It  is  the  ripe,  mellow  fruit  of  a  mature 
tree — the  autumnal  harvest,  which  is  the  result  of  long,  faithful, 
and  laborious  culture,  in  the  sunshine  of  a  happy  Christian 
experience,  under  the  refreshing  showers  of  divine  grace,  amid 
frequent  storms  of  adversity  and  conflict. 

The  theological  student  will  find  this  little  treatise  replete 
with  valuable  suggestions.  The  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Father- 
hood of  God  is  clearly  and  strongly  set  forth,  in  contrast  with 
the  philosophic  errors  of  Robertson^  Maurice^  and  others,  who 
teach  that  God  is  the  Father  of  all  mankind  alike,  and  that  all 
are  equally  his  children.  "The  doctrine  which  these  theologians 
assume,"  he  justly  remarks,  ^'strips  God  of  some  of  his  essen- 
tial perfections — is  wholly  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin — denies  the  atonement  of  Christ  in  any  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  and  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked-  It  is,  besides, 
brought  forward  by  its  leading  abettors  to  support  their  favorite 
dogma  of  universal  restoration."  In  exhibiting  the  Fatherhood 
of  God  in  relation  to  the  several  persons  of  the  Trinity,  he 
shows,  in  opposition  to  a  common,  erroneous  impression,  that  this 
term  is  applicable  to  the  whole  Godhead,  as  well  as  to  the  First 
Person  "in  his  economical  relation."  It  is  the  Triune  God, 
who  is  "our  Father."  The  chapters  on  the  Fellowship  of  the 
Adopted  Family;  their  Future  Manifestation,  and  tiappiness; 
And  the  Practical  Uses  of  Adoption ;  will  be  read  with  peculiar 
interest  and  profit.  We  know  of  no  work  on  this  subject  which 
is  so  thorough  and  exhaustive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  practi- 
cal and  popular  in  its  treatment.  We  cordially  recommend  it  os 
a  valuable  aid  to  devotion.  He  must  have  a  barren  .experience, 
indeed,  who  can  read  one  of  these  stirring  chapters  without  a 
prayerful  impulse.  The  abundance  *of  appropriate  Scripture  quo  - 
tations  adds  greatly  to  its  devotional  effect.     Like  refreshing 
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streams,  they  are  flowing  everywhere  through  these  green  and 
fruitful  fields.  Nor  are  they  mechanically  let  in  to  fill  artificial 
channels,  but  gush  out  as  naturally  as  spring?  from  the  hill-side. 

The  only  objection,  any  modern  reader  will  be  likely  to  raise 
against  this  charming  volume,  is  the  simplicity,  and  straight- 
forwardness of  its  style.  The  writer  is  too  much  in  earnest  to 
belittle  his  great  theme  with  sensational  word-painting.  The 
diction  is  sufficiently  elegant  and  scholarly  to  satisfy  the  most 
fastidious  reader,  whose  heart  is  in  sympathy  with  this  delight- 
ful theme.  »  ; 

We  would  greatly  rejoice  to  see  this  valuable  treatise  exten- 
sively circulated  in  our  own  country.  It  will,  doubtless,  interest 
many  of  our  readers  to  know  that  Dr.  Houston  is  an  old  and 
intimate  friend  of  the  late  Dr.  Smyth. 


A  Manual  of  English  Literature :  A  Text-hook  for  JScJiools  and 
Colleges.  By  Jno.  S.  Hart,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric, 
and  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  in  the  College  of 
of  New  Jersey,  and  late  Principal  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Normal  School.  Philadelphia ;  Eldredge  &  Brother,  No.  17 
North  Seventh  Street.     1872.     Pp.  636,  large  12mo.     . 

This  we  judge  to  be  a  work  of  the  highest  merit.  It  is  de- 
signed to  be  a  text-book  for  schools  and  Colleges,  the  whole  of  it 
to  be  read  by  the  student,  but  the  chief  things,  in  large  type,  to 
be  made  the  subject  of  recitation.  It  is  also  designed  to  be  a 
book  of  reference,  and  it  is  full  of  the  most  valuable  infor- 
mation. All  this  map  of  historical,  biographical,  and  literary 
statements  are  arranged  in  systematic  order,  and  with  the  aid 
of  a  good  table  of  contents,  and  a  full  index,  it  is  easy  to  get  at 
every  item.  We  shall  place  this  volume  on  our  most  convenient 
and  accessible  book-shelf,  for  we  expect  to  make  constant  use 
of  it. 

The  method  of  grouping  adopted  by  Professor  Hart,  is  to  as- 
sociate authors  with  some  conspicuous  reign  or  other  great  public 
event,  also  placing  the  main  body  of  authors  around  some  one 
great  author  who  stands  most  strikingly  connected  with  that 
period   of  history.     Then    there    are   minor  juxtapositions   of 
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poets  with  poets,  historians  with  historians,  theologians  with 
theologians.  The  reader  is  to  understand  that  the  present 
manual  takes  no  note  of  American  literature  at  all,  but  confines 
itself  to  the  authors  of  Great  Britain  alone. 

The  work  comprises  sixteen  chapters  on  the  following  named 
topics:  1.  English  before  Chaucer.  2.  Chaucer  and  his  contem- 
poraries 3.  Early  Scotch  poets.  4.  From  Chaucer  to  Spenser. 
5.  Spenser  and  contemporary  poets.  6.  Shakespeare  and  the 
early  dramatists.  7.  Bacon  and  contemporary  prose  writers. 
8.  The  English  Bible,  and  other  Public  Standards  of  Faith  and 
Worship.  9.  Melton  and  his  contemporaries.  10.  Dry  den  and 
his  contemporaries.  11.  Pope  and  his  contemporaries.  12.  Dr. 
Johnson  and  his  contemporaries.  13.  Cowper  and  hio  contem- 
poraries. 14.  Sir  "Walter  Scott  and  his  contemporaries.  15. 
Wordsworth  and  his  contemporaries.  16.  Tennyson  and  his 
contemporaries. 

Having  been  present  many  years  ago  when  Professor  Hart 
graduated  at  Nassau  Hall,  and  heard  him  deliver  his  eloquent 
valedictory  to  the  class  about  to  leave  College,  we  have  watched 
his  course  in  life  with  peculiar  interest.  His  educational  labors 
and  writings  have  accomplished  a  great  work  for  his  age  and 
country.  We  shall  look  with  interest  for  his  other  manual — his 
forthcoming  work  on  American  Literature — confident  that  it  will 
be  worthy  of  the  name,  and  rise  superior  both  to  sectional  and 
sectarian  influences,  and  to  all  others  unworthy  to  be  regarded 
in  the  republic  of  letters. 

We  observe  some  few  omissions  worthy  to  be  supplied.  There 
are  Boyd  of  Trochrigg,  Brown  of  Wamphray,  and  John  Living- 
stone, whose  names  ought  to  appear  along  with  those  of  Ruth- 
erford, Gillespie,  and  Calderwood.  This  last  named  author's 
principal  work  is  said  by  Professor  Hart  to  be  his  History  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland^  which  may  be  true  in  one  aspect;  but  surely 
his  Altare  Damascenum  is  important  enough  to  have  received  at 
least  a  passing  word.  Then,  in  the  period  where  Boston  appears, 
we  look  in  vain  for  the  great  names  of  Adam  Gib,  the  Anti- 
burgher;  and  McLaurin,  author  of  the  celebrated  discourse  on 
Glorying  in  the  Cross,  than  which  there  is  nothing  grander  in. 
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the  English  language.  And  where  their  colleagues  Ralph  and 
Ebenezer  Erskine  are  introduced,  we  miss  Fisher,  Wilson,  and 
MoncriefF,  the  three  other  learned  writers,  who  founded  the  Se- 
cession Kirk.  The  names  of  Wordsworth  and  Ellicott  should 
certainly  have  been  coupled  with  those  of  Dean  Alford  and  l)r. 
Bloomfield ;  nor  should  that  of  Principal  William  Cunningham 
have  been  left  out,  when  Candlish,  Fairbairn,  and  TuUoch  were 
under  consideration.  And  when  Seeley's  celebrated  work,  Ecce 
ITomo,  is  introduced,  how  could  Professor  Hart  forget  to  speak 
of  the  no  less  celebrated,  equally  able  and  eloquent,  and  cer- 
tainly more  orthodox  reply  to  it,  styled  Ecee  Beus?       .    ,  ..:> 
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The  Laws  of  the  Kingdom.  By  J.  Oswald  Dykes,  M.  A. 
New  York  :  Robert  Carter  k  Brothers.  1873.  12mo.  Pp. 
239. 

This  excellent  work,  as  announced  on  the  title  page,  is  in- 
tended *•  to  form  a  continuation"  of  a  work  by  the  same  author 
on  "The  Beatitudes  of  the  Kingdom."  Both  of  these  books, 
^as  well  as  a  third,  not  yet  published,  are  commentaries  upon  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the  volume  before  us  deals  with  our 
Lord's  teachings  in  two  aspects.  First,  as  to  the  "  Relation  of 
the  New  Law  to  tiie  Old";  and,  second,  as  to  the  "Law  of  Se- 
orecy  in  ^Religion."  Under  the  first  head,  our  author  follows 
th<3  order  observed  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew's  gospel,  and 
devotes  separate  chapters  to  the  general  principle.  "Fulfilment, 
not  Destruction,"  and  the  illustrations  of  Christ,  viz.,  the  Sixth 
Commandment,  the  Seventh  Commandment,  Oaths,  Lex  Tali- 
onis,  and  Who  is  my  Neighbor. 

•Upon  each  of  these  illustrations  Mr.  Dykes  has  given  a 
chapter  of  sound  theology  and  of  excellent  sense.  No  one  can 
read  his  admirable  analyses  of  the  prohibitions  of  the  Sixth 
*nd  Seventh  Commandment,  without  a  hearty  concurrence 
in  his  views.  His  diction  is  simple,  yet  always  elegant,  and  the 
learning  he  occasionally  displays,  is  incidentally ,  manifested  and 
iiever  paraded.  The  chapter  upon  "Oaths"  is  specially  good, 
and  the  true  ground  upon  which  profanity  and  profaneness  are 
forbidden,  is  very  clearly  stated,     Wc  cannot  forbear  quoting  a 
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passage  from  this  chapter,  in  which  he  speaks  particularly  upon 
the  apparent  prohibition  of  all  judicial  oaths,  in  the  Lord's  com- 
mand, "Swear  not  at  all." 

"We  are  now,  I  think,  in  a  position  to  judge  how  far  our  Lord's 
teaching  forbids  all  administering  and  taking  of  oaths  what- 
soever. It  cannot  surprise  us  that  many  have  drawn  that  con- 
clusion from  such  sweeping  words  as  are  here  employed.  We 
associate  the  refusal  to  take  a  judicial  or  allegiance  oath  with 
Quakerism;  but  in  fact  there  has  rarely  been  absent  in  any  age 
of  the  Church  a  small  section  of  Christians  who  held  this  ground, 
and  numbers  of  the  best  fathers  of  Christian  learning  have 
spoken  strongly  in  its  favor.  (So  Chrysostom,  Theophylact, 
Jerome,  and  others).  Moreover,  it  is  unfair  to  deny  that  our 
Lord  does  set  it  before  his  Church  as  the  true  ideal  of  his  king- 
dom, that  veracity  and  trust  among  his  followers  should  make 
everything  beyond,  *yes,*  and  'no,'  superfluous,  and  because 
superfluous,  wrong.  That  Christian  heart,  which  does  not  beat 
quicker  at  the  thought  of  such  a  golden  future,  of  such  a  realm 
of  truth,  kept  through  the  fear  of  God,  has  little  sympathy  with 
Christ." 

A  little  further  on,  he  clearly  shows  that  the  administration  of 
oaths  in  judicial  cases  is  a  part  of  Christian  duty,  while  he  con- 
stantly denies  the  use  of  expletives  and  imprecations. 

The  second  division,  treating  of  "The  Law  of  Secrecy  in  Re- 
ligion," follows  the  same  general  system,  as  suggested  in  the 
sermon.  It  discusses  the  three  applications  of  the  principle,  in 
Almsgiving,  in  Prayer,  (with  one  Excursus:  "The  ModeV 
Prayer,")  and  in  Fasting. 

Upon  this  last  application,  we  confess  that  we  looked  with 
some  trepidation  for  a  trace  of  ascetic  Theology.  But  "v^e  did' 
our  author  injustice,  for  upon  this  topic  he  is  particularly  happy 
in  distinguishing  between  all  compulsory,  formal  or  authoritative 
"aflliction  of  soul,"  and  th»e  fast  that  is  induced  by  the  Chris- 
tian's private  experience.  All  Lenten  observances  are  swept 
away  with  other  remnants  of  Popish  superstition,  and  the  Chris- 
tian is  warned  to  "anoint  his  head  and  wash  his  face,"  when  hi» 
own  private  soul-conflicts  have  forced  him  to  abstain  from  food. 
The  prevailing  atmosphere  of  the  Church,  redeemed  and  saved, 
is  an  atmosphere  of  joy.     Therefore  the  solitary  saint,  who  haS' 
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secret  cause  for  grief,  must  not  obtrude  his  personal  discomforts 
upon  the  children  of  the  bride-chamber.      .,  /  ;  .„,  ;.    vv  >«;     -J 

It  affords  us  genuine  pleasure  to  commend  this  little  volume 
to  our  readers.  It  is  full  of  instru'btion  and  full  of  comfort. 
We  do  not  remember  one  objectionable  phrase  in  it,  or  one  state- 
ment of  doctrine  from  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  dissent. 

We  need  say  nothing  about  the  externals  of  the  book,  as  it  is 
from  the  press  of  the  Messrs.  Carters,  who  have  earned  a  wide- 
spread reputation  for  the  elegance  of  these  publications. 

.Suggested  Emendations  of  the  Authorised  English  Version  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Bj  Elias  Riggs,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  Mis- 
sionary of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  at  Constantinople.  Andover: 
Warren  F.  Draper.     1878. 

This  little  volume  of  180  pages  is  probably  called  forth  by 
the  revision,  which  the  common  English  version  is  receiving 
at  the  hands  of  English  and  American  scholars.  To  their 
consideration  are  these  emendations  submitted,  and  not  to 
theirs  only,  but  more  especially  to  those  who  are  called  to  the 
viork  of  translating  the  inspired  Word  into  other  tongues.  Dr. 
Riggs  is  held  deservedly  high  as  a  scholar,  at  home  and  among 
his  missionary  brethren  abroad.  He  is  known  to  us  by  his 
Manual  of  the  Chaldee  Language,  which  was  chiefly  taken  from 
the  Chaldee  Gran^mar  of  Winer,  published  at  Andover  in  1882, 
•  and  re-puyished  in  New  York  on  his  visit  to  his  native  land  in 
1858.  This  publication  was  made  from  Winer's  second  edition, 
an  additional  Appendix  being  added  on  the  Rabbinic  and  the 
Samaritan  Dialects.  The  third  edition  of  this  manual  was  pub- 
lished in  1866  in  New  York  and  London.  Dr.  Riggs  has  spent 
his  life  in  Biblical  studies,  the  languages  of  the  East  sounding  in 
his  ears,  and  the  customs  of  the  East,  less  variable  than  those  of 
'the  West,  before  his  eyes.  These  emendations  have  been  sug- 
,ge8ted  by  the  studies  and  labors  of  the  last  twenty-six  years, 
which  have  been  spent  mainly  in  the  work  of  translating  the 
'Word  of  God  into  the  Armenian  and  Bulgarian  languages,  in 
which  not  only  the  original  Scriptures,  but  the  best  translations 
'♦of  the   same  were  consulted.     The  translators  of  the  English 
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version  were  often  obliged  to  choose,  among  the  possible  trans- 
lations of  difficult  or  idiomatic  expressions,  those  which  seemed* 
to  them  the  best.     Subsequent  research   might  give  the  prepon- 
derance to  other  renderings.     In  Genesis  xvi.  13 :  "  Thou  Gbd' 
seest  me,"  Dr.  Riggs  would  render,  "Thou  art  the  God  of" my 
vision."     "Have  I  also  here  looked  after  him  that  seeth  me  ?"^ 
he  would  render,  "Do  I  here  see,  after  my  vision  ?"     In  vs.  14:: 
"Wherefore  the  well  was  called  Beer-lahai-roi,"  he  would  adopt- 
the  marginal  rendering,  "was  called  the-  well  of  the  living  God' 
of  my  vision."     xxv.  18:  "And  he  died  in  the  presence  of  all' 
his  brethren,"   he  would  render,  as  the   Ixx.  also  did,  "and  he- 
dwelt  in  the  presence,"  etc.     In  Job's  description  of  Behemoth,, 
chap.  xl.  23:  "Behold  he  drlnketh  up  a  river  and  hasteth  not :  he- 
trusteth  that  he  can  draw  up  Jordan  into  his  mouth,"  he  would 
translate,  "If  the  river  {or  a  river)  overflow,  he  hasteth  not;: 
though   Jordan   rush   upon   his   mouth,   he  reraaineth  quiet." 
xxiv:  "Hetaketh  it  with  his  eyes:  his  nose  pierceth  through' 
snares,"  he  would  render,  "Can  anyone  take  him  openly  ?  or 
pierce  his  nose  in  snares  ?" 

The  common  version  of  the  Scriptures,  known  as  the  version  ■ 
of  King  James,  because  set  on  foot  by  him,  though  suggested  by 
the  General  Assembly  in  Scotland  in   1602,  and  demanded  in 
1604  by  the  Puritan  divines,  to  whom  he  bore  a  mortal  hatred,, 
is  deservedly  revered  by  all  English-speaking  Christians.     Yet 
the  translators  of  the  same  did  not  regard  themselves  infallible. 
In  their  "Address  to  the  Reader,"  they  use  the  following  lan-» 
guage:  "As  nothing  is  begun  and  perfected  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  later  thoughts  are  thought  to  be  the  wiser;  ^so  if  we, 
building  upon  their  foundation  that  went  before  us,  and  being 
holpen  by  their  labors,  do  endeavor  to  make  that  better  which 
they  left  so  good,  no  man,  we  are  sure,  hath  cause  to  mislike 
us ;  they,  we  persuade  ourselves,  if  they  were  alive,  would  thank, 
us."     And  we  may  well  believe,  that  if  those  now  engaged  in 
the  revision  of  our  English  version,  can  make  that  better  which  > 
King  James' translators  "left  so  good,"  these  translators,  "if" 
they  were  alive,"  would  thank J/i^m. 
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ARTICLE  I. 
RELATIONS  OF  SCIENCE  TO  THE  BIBLE. 

1.  Modern  Scepticism:  a  Course  of  Lectures  Delivered  at  the 
Bequest  of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society.  With  an  Explana- 
tory Paper^  by  the  Right  Rev.  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.  D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  1  vol.,  pp.  526. 
London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  27  Paternoster  Row.     1872. 

2.  Modern  Materialism :  Some  of  its  Phases  and  Elements.  By 
GEORaE  B.  Cheever,  D.  D.  Published  in  Nos.  I.  to  XL,  in 
the  New  York  Observer^  March,  April,  May,  and  June,  1873. 

Our  remarks  in  this  article  will  be  confined  to  the  single 
question,  What  are  the  relations  of  modern  physical  science  to 
the  Bible  —  to  the  volume  which  claims  to  be  a  very  gradual* 
revelation  of  spiritual  truth,  by  a  personal  God,  for  his  own  glory, 
in  the  redemption  of  fallen  man,  created  in  the  image  of  his 
Creator  ?  We  intend  to  discuss  neither  the  evolution  hypothesis 
and  other  forms  of  modern  scepticism,  nor  the  influence  of  physi- 
cal science  on  modern  morality,  civilisation,  and  Christianity,  as 
affected  by  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce.  Has  any  truth  of 
science  been  shown  to  conflict  with  any  plain  declaration  of  re- 
vealed truth  ?  Can  science  discredit  revelation  ?  Is  true  science 
responsible  for  the  use  of  physical  hypotheses  by  sceptical  sci- 
entists? Can  theologians  who  are  ignorant  of  science,  reply 
wisely  to  speculations  that  grow  out  of  scientific  discoveries  ? 
Does  the  Bible  denounce  physical  science,  as  it  does  divination. 
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enchantment,  sorcery,  soothsaying,  and  astrology  ?  Does  it  cau- 
tion man  to  beware  of  the  tendency  of  science  to  generate  scep- 
ticism ?  Does  it  discourage,  in  any  way,  the  earnest  investigation 
of  the  laws  of  the  material  creation  ?  All  these  questions  we 
shall  examine  briefly,  and  answer  negatively. 

Dr.  Cheever  will,  it  is  hoped,  pardon  the  use  made  of  his  labors 
by  a  retired  old  teacher  of  science,  to  whom  such  writings  as  his 
numbers  in  the  New  York  Observer  have  long  appeared  mani- 
festly unwise  and  injurious,  because  they  induce  a  general,  vague, 
and  false  belief  that  there  is  some  real  discrepancy  between  true 
science  and  revealed  truth. 

We  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  Dr.  Cheever,  how  learned  so- 
ever he  may  be  in  theology,  is  not  qualified  to  reply  successfully 
to  such  sceptical  scientists  as  Darwin,  Tyndall,  Huxley,  and  Vir- 
chow,  or  to  writers  like  Renan  and  Comte,  all  of  whom  he  attacks 
in  his  articles.  He  may  quote  isolated  portions  of  their  writings 
to  prove  the  correctness  of  some  postulation  ;  but  the  overthrow  of 
their  very  different  hypotheses  can  be  effected  by  scientists  alone. 

They  do  understand  science ;  'and  they  know  the  wide  differ- 
ence between  science  and  hypothesis  or  theory ;  yet  they  can, 
by  the  injurious  use  of  scientific  terms,  and  the  perversion  of 
hypotheses  that  arise  naturally  from  the  rapid  progress  of  modern 
science,  not  only  disguise  their  real  designs  and  confuse  common 
readers,  but  excite  doubts  in  the  minds  of  even  intelligent  read- 
ers as  to  the  truth  of  portions  of  the  Bible,  which  they  wish  to 
assail,  or  as  to  popular  interpretations  of  it,  which  they  believe  to 
be  incorrect.  Against  the  latter  they  do  not  hesitate,  of  course, 
to  use  correct  teachings  of  science.  Many  of  them  are  hopest, 
truth-seeking  men. 

We  cannot  expect  all  scientists,  any  more  than  we  can  reason- 
ably expect  all  of  any  other  class  of  men — learned  men — to  be 
Christians.  Like  Maillet  and  his  successors  long  ago,  and  like 
the  ingenious  author  of  the  "Vestiges  of  Creation"  at  a  later 
period,  in  their  attempts  to  discredit  the  Bible,  such  writers  as 
Darwin  will  exert  all  their  ingenuity,  and  call  to  their  aid  every 
available  fact  and  principle,  to  give  to  their  speculations  the  simili- 
tude of  science ;  for  they  know  this  is  a  scientific  age ;    that 
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physical  science  has  become  an  immense  power  in  effecting  both 
evil  and  good  in  all  human  affairs ;  that  the  civilised  world  is 
deeply  imbued  with  a  sense  of  obligation  to  it ;  that  it  is  known 
to  be  a  great  system  of  truth,  which  has  more  than  quadrupled  . 
man's  power,  and  greatly  increased  his  employments  and  refined 
his  enjoyiiients ;  that  nations  feel  its  benign  influence,  and  can 
neither  neglect  nor  reject  it ;  and  that  any  attempt,  by  individu- 
als, sects,  or  nations,  to  repudiate  it,  would  be  futile. 

Hence  the  dangerous  character  of  such  sceptical  scientists  as  Dar- 
win, the  author  of  valuable  scientific  books,  and  also  of  the  purely 
hypothetical  "Descent  of  Man,"  in  which  the  evolution  hypothe- 
sis is  skilfully  developed  and  defended.  Of  course  such  infidel 
speculators  claim  for  their  speculations  some  of  the  respect  due 
to  their  scientific  productions.  They  are  opposed  to  the  Bible, 
and  they  know  that,  while  many  Christians  cannot  detect  their 
fallacies,  their  misuse  of  hypotheses,  and  their  perversions  of  sci- 
ence, a  still  larger  number  of  educated  people  are  willing,  if  not 
anxious,  to  see  the  religion  of  the  Bible  overthrown,  if  possible, 
by  the  resistless  power  of  scientific  truth.  Hence,  such  writers 
are  gratified  when  their  speculations  are  accepted,  either  as  new 
theories  or  as  outgrowths  of  science,  or  as  scientific  in  any  sense 
of  the  term.  Of  course  they  are  still  more  pleased  when  they 
see  their  speculations  denounced  as  scientific  by  religious  writers, 
over  the  responsible  signatures  of  learned  teachers  of  revealed 
truth,  especially  when  such  Christian  writers  assail  science  as  the 
enemy  of  the  Bible.  This  is  exactly  the  conviction  which  they 
wish  impressed  broadly  and  deeply  on  the  public  mind  ;  for  they 
know  that  the  public  mind  is  convinced  of  the  reality  of  physical 
science,  and  that  the  public  heart  loves  it  as  a  great  benefactor. 
Let  Christians  beware,  therefore,  how  they  publish  any  thing  cal- 
culated to  aid  sceptical  writers  in  producing  the  belief  that  true 
science  and  the  Bible  are  antagonistic  in  any  sense  of  the  term. 

Few  men  are  qualified  to  write  wisely  on  any  supposed  dis- 
crepancy between  science  and  revealed  truth.  To  discuss  any 
such  question,  so  as  not  to  excite  in  the  public  mind  the  latent 
tendency  to  unbelief,  requires  more  knowledge  and  wisdom  than 
most  men — even  learned  theologians — possess.     It  requires,  also. 
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a  steady  adherence  to  a  correct  use  of  terms ;  and  especially  does 
it  demand,  in  all  Christian  controversialists,  a  studied  recognition 
of  the  wide  difference  between  science  and  theory  or  hypothesis, 
on  one  side,  and  of  the  difference  in  importance  between  the 
plain  teachings  of  the  Bible  and  certain  human  interpretations 
of  it,  on  the  other  side. 

At  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  let  us  illustrate  briefly  \^hat  we 
mean.  Dal  ton's  "Laws  of  Combination"  are  truths  of  science, 
so  firmly  established  by  facts,  that  the  human  mind  can  no  more 
refuse  assent  to  them,  when  the  facts  are  verified  and  understood, 
than  it  can  deny  the  truth  of  the  problem  that  the  three  angles 
of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles.  These  laws,  with 
their  facts,  may  properly  be  termed  scientific.  Dalton's  Atomic 
Theory,  however,  beautifully  as  it  then  explained  the  laws  of  com- 
bination and  other  phenomena,  was  not  regarded  by  its  author  as 
science,  and  many  chemists  rejected  it  from  its  publication.  Of 
course  the  hypotheses  as  to  the  size,  shape,  weight,  and  polarity  of 
the  theoretically  indivisible  atoms,  were  mere  speculations,  which 
no  one  versed  in  science  termed  scientific. 

In  like  manner,  Agassiz's  "  Glacial  Theory,"  published  years 
ago,  and  supported  by  many  facts,  is  still  called  a  theory  by  its 
author ;  and  of  course  the  hypotheses  to  which  it  gave  rise,  as  to 
the  causes,  during  the  supposed  glacial  era,  of  the  intense  cold 
required  to  congeal  such  masses  of  ice  as  the  theory  postulates, 
are  even  less  entitled  to  the  terms  science  and  scientific  than  the 
theory  itself 

The  sciences  of  chemistry  and  geology  are  independent  of  all 
such  theories  aud  hypotheses.  They  are  great  systems  of  truth, 
to  which  the  human  mind  cannot  refuse  assent.  The  theories 
and  hypotheses  are  merely  ingenious  speculations  that  amuse  and 
instruct,  but  cannot  produce  conviction  of  their  truth,  even  when 
lucidly  explained  and  ingeniously  supported  by  arguments ;  and 
science  is  not  responsible  for  any  use  that  sceptical  writers  make 
of  them.  They  are,  it  is  true,  outgrowths,  often  mushroom  off- 
shoots, from  scientific  discoveries,  and  are  used  by  such  sceptical 
scientists  as  Darwin,  in  vain  attempts  to  mar  the  beauty,  or  to 
shake  the  foundations,  of  the  temple  of  revealed  truth.     Indeed, 
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while  there  are  sceptical  readers,  there  will  be  sceptical  writers, 
just  as  novels  and  romances  will  be  written  while  thousands  are 
anxious  to  read  ingenious  fictions.  .•!,... 

Having  shown  the  importance  of  a  technically  correct  use  of 
terms  in  all  discussions,  by  Christian  writers,  of  apparent  dis- 
crepancies between  science  and  the  Bible,  let  us  next  make  a  few 
brief  remarks  on  the  equal  necessity  of  cautiously  keeping  in 
view  the  difference  between  the  express  and  explicit  teachings  of 
the  word  of  God,  and  human  interpretations  of  it. 

Apparent  discrepancies  between  geology  and  the  Bible  impera- 
tively claimed  our  attention  forty  years  ago,  when  ofiicial  duties 
first  required  us  to  instruct  classes  of  young  men  in  physical  sci- 
ence. For  twenty-three  consecutive  years  were  we  forced,  most 
reluctantly,  to  differ  with  friends,  clergymen  and  others,  who 
clung  to  the  generally  received  interpretations  of  indefinite  Eng- 
lish words  in  Genesis,  which  interpretations  science  compelled  us 
to  reject.  With  them,  the  commonly  received  interpretation  as 
to  the  recent  date  and  oneness  of  the  creation  of  the  earth  as  a 
finished  world ;  the  duration  of  a  day  of  creative  time ;  the  uni- 
versality of  the  deluge — was  as  much  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  record 
as  the  sublime  announcement,  "  In  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth." 

At  that  time,  many  incompetent  men — bishops,  deans,  presi- 
dents of  colleges,  and  other  eminent  theologians,  but  novices  in 
science  —  wrote  voluminously  in  vain  attempts  to  prove  that  the 
Bible  teaches  the  recent  creation  of  the  universe ;  that  there  was 
but  one  creative  period  ;  that  it  was  of  six  literal  days'  duration  ; 
and  that  the  deluge  covered  the  whole  globe.  Many  young  and 
ardent  men,  who  knew  more  of  science  than  of  the  evidence  of 
the  divine  origin  of  the  Bible,  were  led  to  believe  that  the  dis- 
crepancies were  real,  and  thei/  rejected  the  Bible  as  a  human  pro- 
duction. It  is  fearful  to  think  how  many  were  made  sceptics  by 
such  Christian  writers.     Darwin  and  others  may  be  of  the  number. 

At  an  early  period,  however,  a  few  Christian  scientists,  such  as 
Sedgwick,  J.  Pye  Smith,  Mantell,  Hitchcock,  Hugh  Miller, 
Harris,  and  others,  equally  versed  in  philology,  theology,  and 
science,  pursued  a  wiser  course,  and  proved  that  Genesis  does  not 
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fix  the  date  of  creation  ;  that  there  may  be  a  gap,  the  duration 
of  which  cannot  be  ascertained,  between  the  second  and  third 
verses  of  Genesis ;  that  as  gradualness  is  manifest  in  all  God's 
works,  why  not  in  creation  ?  that  the  then  commonly  received 
chronology  of  man's  creation,  (one  of  a  hundred  or  more,)  did 
not  claim  to  fix  it  exactly  ;  that  the  length  of  a  day  of  creative 
time  is  not  necessarily  inferred  from  the  record ;  that  the  word 
day  is  used  in  different  senses  in  the  Scriptures ;  that  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  four  verbs — to  create,  to  form,  to  make, 
and  to  build — are  used,  the  verb  to  create  being  found  in  verses 
1,  21,  27,  only ;  that  other  portions  of  the  chapter  can  be  inter- 
preted to  describe  a  reformation  or  adjustment  for  a  new  era,  the 
creation  of  immortal  man  in  the  image  of  God ;  and  that  the  rules 
of  philology,  used  in  interpreting  the  Bible,  do  not  necessitate  be- 
lief in  either  the  recent  creation  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  universality 
of  the  deluge.  A  great  change  in  religious  belief  took  place  slowly  ; 
the  exegesis  of  Genesis  was  improved,  as  may  be  seen,  in  the 
"  Speaker's "  and  other  Commentaries;  and  now  there  are  few 
educated  Christians  who  do  not  regret  that  learned  and  pious  but 
mistaken  writers,  ignorant  alike  of  philology  and  science,  sup- 
plied the  enemies  of  the  Bible  with  so  many  authorities  against 
it.  At  that  time — a  memorable  period  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity— the  battle  was  between  true  science  and  false  interpreta- 
tions of  Genesis.  And  the  principle  was  verified,  that  true  sci- 
ence, correctly  understood,  cannot  conflict  with  revealed  truth, 
rightly  interpreted. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  Bible  was  not  written  to 
teach  science.  The  divine  purpose  was  higher  and  holier  ■=— a 
revelation  to  man,  an'  immortal  fallen  creature,  of  some  of  the 
attributes  of  the  Creator,  and  of  some  of  the  laws  of  his  spiritual 
government.  Man's  reason  could  record  facts,  and  deduce  from 
them  physical  laws  ;  but  it  could  not,  by  searching,  find  out  God. 
T-he  needed  revelation  was  gradually  made,  through  human  in- 
strumentalities, and  by  means  of  imperfect  human  language.  It 
touched  incidentally  only  the  domain  of  physical  science ;  yet, 
numerous  .as  are  these  points  of  contact,  the  ingenuity  of  man,  in 
an  age  eminently  scientific,  has  not  been  able  to  establish  one  real 
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discrepancy  between  the  two  distinct  systems  of  truth ;  and  now, 
near  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  Christian  century,  theories  and 
hypotheses  only — the  mushroom  outgrowths  of  human  science — 
are  the  most  solid  foundation,  if  we  except  "historical  criticism," 
on  which  the  most  learned  opponents  of  the  Bible  erect  their  bat- 
teries against  it. 

The  "  Evolution  Hypothesis"  of  Darwin,  so  often  referred  to 
by  Dr.  Cheever  in  his  articles,  is  an  illustration  of  what  we  have 
said.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  modification  of  the  de- 
velopment or  transmutation  hypothesis,  which  began  with  one 
Maillet,  a.  century  ago;  was  revived  by  some  French  and  German 
scholars  about  the  time  of  Voltaire ;  was  extended  in  England  by 
the  unknown  author  of  the  *^  Vestiges  of  Creation ;"  and  is  now 
ingeniously  supported  by  Darwin  and  others,  who  know  well  that 
they  are  using  hypotheses  and  not  science,  in  their  efforts  to  gain 
notoriety  by  a  display  of  talent,  sophistry,  and  learning.  The 
fact  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  Agassiz,  in  his  communications 
to  recent  meetings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Science,  asserts 
positively  that  the  evolution  hypothesis  is  but  a  continuation  of 
the  old  "  transmutation  theory;"  and  also  that  he  continues  to 
prove,  by  new  discoveries,  that  it  is  opposed  and  refuted  by  many 
facts  and  principles  of  science. 

Let  us  now  state  briefly  why  Dr.  Cheever  is  not  qualified  to 
criticise  wisely  the  sceptical  writings — the  speculations  of  such 
scientists  as  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  Tyndall. 

In  doing  this,  we  shall  not  examine  his  several  articles  in  the 
Observer,  but  shall  make  such  general  remarks  on  isolated  por- 
tions as  will  enable  us  to  indicate  clearly  why  we  believe  that 
such  Christian  writers  make  impressions  unfavorable  to  piety,  on 
the  minds  of  many  readers,  especially  on  two  distinct  classes : 
First,  on  the  very  large  class  who  are  anxious  to  believe  that 
the  Bible  is  being  overthrown  by  the  progress  of  scientific  dis- 
covery ;  and  second,  on  the  equally  large  class  of  nominal 
Christians,  who  are  unstable  and  ignorant  and  ready  to  be 
swayed  by  every  wind  of  doctrine.  To  our  mind  it  is  obvious , 
that  such  writers,  perhaps  because  they  are  ignorant  of  science, 
attach  vastly  too  much  importance  to  the  real  absurdities  of  the 
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evolution  and  other  hypotheses,  and  yield  to  the  writings  of  their 
supporters  some  of  the  respect  due  to  their  discoveries  in  science. 
Hence,  such  writers  as  Dr.  Cheever  are  too  ready  to  affirm  that 
science  is  assailing  the  Bible,  when  in  reality  true  science  is 
calmly  but  efficiently  defending  it  from  vain  speculations,  prompted 
by  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief.  Their  use  of  such  terms  as  science 
and  scientific,  and  avoidance  of  the  words  theory  and  speculation, 
prove  that  they  are  not  scientists,  and  that  they  fail  utterly  to 
perceive  the  relations  of  true  science  to  the  Bible.  The  Bible 
uses  words  adapted  to  the  masses  of  men ;  physical  science  em- 
ploys technical  terms,  each  of  which,  in  all  discussions  relating  to 
the  influence  of  science  on  religious  belief,  should  be  used  in  its 
strictly  limited  technical  sense.  A  few  brief  illustrations  from 
Dr.  Cheever's  articles,  will  apply  to  a  large  class  of  writers  of 
whom  he  is  a  fair  specimen. 

In  the  first  sentence  of  his  first  number,  he  announces  his  sub- 
ject thus:  "Modern  Materialism  is  Scientific  Atheism." 

As  he  does  not  define  these  terms,  the  reader  cannot  readily 
decide  what  idea  he  intends  to  express.  Modern  materialism, 
like  the  ancient,  assumes  and  affirms  that  matter  is  eternal  and 
indestructible,  and,  therefore,  that  creation  is  impossible ;  but, 
unlike  the  ancient,  it  denies  the  existence  of  a  God  of  any  kind, 
while  atheism  merely  denies  "  that  in,  or  over,  or  with  nature, 
there  is  any  thing  besides  nature ;"  that  there  is  not,  as  theism 
affirms,  a  personal  God.  Does  Dr.  Cheever  mean  that  physical 
science  has  reconciled  the  two,  and  that  the  result  of  the  compro- 
mise is  modern  pantheism,  which  admits  the  eternal  existence  of 
matter  with  "a  diffused  impersonal  divinity — a  harmony,  a 
unity,  an  unfolding  plan  and  purpose,  which  must  be  recognised 
as  transcending  all  limitations,  being  unerring,  inexhaustible,  in- 
finite, and  therefore  divine?"  If  this  be  his  meaning,  he  not 
only  puts  physical  science  in  very  bad  company,  but  he  supposes 
it  to  possess  powers  which  its  best  friends  never  ascribed  to  it. 
Its  sphere  of  action  is  limited  to  the  simple  service  of  recording 
observed  material  phenomena  or  facts,  and  .of  systematising  and 
generalising  the  modes  of  action  —  the  laws  —  of  the  forces  act- 
ing on  matter.     Physical  science  was  not  present,  like  Wisdom, 
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at  "the  beginning,"*  and  therefore  recorded  no  observed  phe- 
nomenon as  to  the  origin  or  duration  of  matter.     It  is  impossible  ' 
for  science  to  know  any  thing  of  the  origin  of  niatter,  mind,  or ., 
spirit.    It  records  that  alone  which  the  human  mind  observes  when  * 
matter  is  acted  on  by  forces,  the  origin  of  which  it  did  not  record. 
How,  then,  could  it  cooperate,  as  Dr.  Cheever  supposes,  with  ma- 
terialism and  atheism  in  the  formation  of  a  pantheistic  union  ?     If 
science  so  departed  from  her  sphere  of  action  and  duty^  and  so 
transcended  her  legitimate  powers  as  to  assume  to  speak  at  all  of 
the  origin  of  matter,  or  of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  mind 
or  spirit,  she  degraded  Herself  below  the  rank  of  well-behaved 
theory,  and  descended  to  the  trivial  and  often  vicious  business  of 
hypothesis.       "".  ^''■'  ■'■  .  -'V  ■  ■/         ,•: -^ -"'^:/.":,w./v-vt„. ••;';:  . 

Dr.  Cheever,  if  he  would  divest  himself  of  all  prejudice  against 
science,  could  easily  prove,  what  Darwin,  Tyndall,  and  Huxley 
admit,  that  materialism,  atheism,  and  pantheism,  are  all  unseien^ 
tific — that  science  can  prove  neither  their  truth  nor  falsehood. 
Perhaps  he  would  find  the  true  cause  of  all  three  kinds  of  specu- 
lation assigned  by  David :  "The/ooZ  hath  said  in  his  hearty  There 
is  no  Grod."  Nor  must  we  be  charged  with  calling  such  scientists 
fools,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  terra.  The  scientists,  Darwin, 
Tyndall,  Huxley,  and  others,  have  clear  heads  and  vivid  imagina- 
tions ;  and  their  works  show  that  they  describe  scientific  facts, 
principles,  and  discoveries,  with  cautious  and  rigid  accuracy  ;  and 
yet,  that  they  often  indulge  their  fancies  in  bold,  perhaps  wild 
and  impious,  speculations,  which  they  know  and  admit  are  not 
science.  They  have  long  used,  like  other  scientists,  theories  and 
hypotheses  in  collecting  and  grouping  facts  in  the  zealous  search 
for  new  truths  of  science  ;  and  some  of  them  deserve  the  respect 
of  the  world,  because  they  have  made  valuable  discoveries  ;  and 
the  sympathy  of  Christians,  because  they  have  not  been  made 
wise  unto  salvation. 

Dr.  Cheever  needlessly  admits,  in  effect,  that  the  establishment 
of  the  evolution  hypothesis  as  scientific  truth,  would  prove  the 
non-existence  of  a  personal  God,  and  the  human  origin  of  the 
Bible.  He  says  :  "  It  makes  but  little  difference  whether  we  un- 
dertake to  get  rid  of  God  by  denying'  revelation,  or  of  revelation 
VOL.  XXV.,  NO.  1 — 2. 
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by  denying  God.  'Modern  thought'  takes  the  latter  path  by 
pretended  scientific  demonstrations.''  The  italicised  words  show 
that  his  controversy  is  with  science,  and  not  with  hypothesis.  He 
certainly  knows  that  hypothesis  cannot  demonstrate  any  thing. 
If  we  have  stated  correctly  the  limited  sphere  of  physical  science, 
it  can  demonstrate  neither  the  non-existence  nor  the  existence  of 
a  personal,  spiritual  Creator.  It  is,  by  its  very  nature,  limited 
to  deductions  from  material  phenomena,  observed  and  verified, 
not  assumed  or  guessed  at  by  human  minds.  Now,  if  this  be 
true,  the  physical  demonstration  of  the  possibility  of  the  material 
evolution  of  monads  from  dead  earthy  "matter,  or  of  man  from 
monkeys,  would  be  very  far  from  proving  the  non-existence  of  a 
Spirit,  infinite,  eternal,  and  unchangeable — a  Being  capable  of 
creating  a  universe  of  spiritual  creatures.  Christian  scientists 
would  still  cling  to  the  Bible,  and  venerate,  lovp,  and  worship  the 
God  of  revelation,  because  science  cannot  prove  his  non-existence. 
Such  proof  is  an  impossibility.  All  experimental  attempts,  how- 
ever, to  evolve  animalcules  from  inorganic  matter  have  failed,  and 
so  have  all  eiforts  to  evolve  higher  from  lower  species  of.  plants 
and  animals.  Moreover,  if  evolution  should  be  proved  to  be  a 
possible  mode  of  the  origin  of  plants  and  animals,  the  doctrine 
would  still  fail  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  endlessly  diversi- 
fied fossil  genera  and  species,  in  constantly  ascending  series,  not 
one  of  which  has  been  proved  to  aiford  evidence  of  its  evolution 
from  a  lower  type,  by  any  process  of  selection.  Nor  could  it 
possibly  account  for  the  numerous  anachronisms  which  Agassiz 
and  other  scientists  have  observed  and  described,  during  their 
long,  earnest,  and  patient- study  of  fossils — the  "musty  fossils" 
of  a  recent  writer.  Hence,  fossils  have  become  important  wit- . 
nesses  against  atheists,  pantheists,  and  evolutionists.  And  if  Dr. 
Cheever  will  examine  "Modern  Scepticism,"  a  valuable  collection 
of  lectures  published  recently  in  Londbn  by  the  "  Christian 
Evidence  Society,"  he  will  see  to  what  extent  each  lecturer  uses 
and  relies  on  science  for  evidence  against  the  various  forms  of 
modern  speculative  materialism. 

Is  Dr.  Cheever  not  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  Christian  Church 
has   entered  a  new  era,   and   tha^t  a  large  majority  of  the  most 
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learned,  distinguished,  and  pious  theologians  of  the  period,  are 
now  zealously  employing  physical  science  in  defence  of  the  Bible 
against  various  forms  of  sceptical  hypotheses  ?  He  may  rest  as- 
sured it  is  the  only  kind  of  evidence  that  can  overthrow  the  false 
assumptions  of  learned  but  sceptical  scientists.  "  Historical. 
Criticism"  may  be  met  in  a  different  wayi       ''     '     ^     :-  <       ,! 

He  often  cites  an  objectionable  passage  from  Huxley's  or  Tyn- 
dall's  publications,  without  perceiving  correctly  the  idea  of  the 
writer  ;  and  hence  his  replies  are  pointless  and  inconclusive.  One . 
example  only  will  be  given.  He  makes  Huxley  say:  "The 
progress  of  science  has  in  all  ages  meant,  and  now  more  than 
ever  means,  the  extension  of  the  province  of  what  we  call  matter 
and  causation,  and  the  concomitant  gradual  banishment  from  all 
regions  of  human  thought,  of  what  w^  call  spirit  and  spontaneity.'*  . 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  indirectly  admits  the  truth  of  Hux- 
ley's absurd  assertion,  by  not  even  attempting  to  point  out  its 
falsity,  which  is  palpable.  Without  a  word  •  of  denial  or  refuta- 
tion, he  leaves  his  bewildered  unscientific  reader  to  ponder  on 
the  supposed  disastrous  effect  of  the  progress  of  science  on  Chris- 
tianity, and  utters  a  useless  homily  in  these  words :  "  God  is  a 
Spirit ;  but  the  progress .  of  science  will  necessarily  banish  him 
from  all  regions  of  human  thought,  with  all  that  is  called  theo- 
logy-" •  " 

Now,  much  of  Huxley's  sentence  is  true.  The  general  pro- 
position is  correct ;  but  it  is  artfully  perverted  and  vitiated  by 
the  insertion  of  a  modifying  clause.  Physical  science,  though 
still  young,  is  rapidly  attaining  strength,  and  its  progress  has  " 
demonstrated  that  it  deals  with  matter  only,  and  cannot  prove 
any  thing  with  regard  to  spirit  and  spontaneity.  Its  teachings 
all  relate  something  of  matter — its  properties,  forces,  and 
laws.  When  asked  what  life,  or  soul,  or  spirit  is,  it  is  absolutely 
deaf  and  dumb.  It  cannot  be  used  to  deceive,  like  ancient  sorcery 
and  divination,  and  it  cannot  be  made  to  favor  priestcraft,  witch- 
craft, or  spirit-rappings.  In  this  respect,  Huxley  is  right.  But 
the  clause  which  claims  for  physical  science  the  power  of  banish- 
ing all  thought  on  other  subjects  from  the  human  mind,  is  simply 
one  of  those  hasty,   extravagant,  and  unscientific  expressions  of 
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which  even  wise  men  are  sometimes  guilty.  Huxley  is  as  ardent 
in  scepticism  as  in  science.  He  probably  meant  to  say,  emphati- 
cally, that  physical  science  cannot  prove  the  existence  of  a  per- 
sonal Grod,  or  the  truth  of  revelation.  This  is  true,  and  it  is  true 
also  that  it  cannot  be  used  to  prove  the  opposite.  It  can,  how- 
ever, prove  the  falsity  of  vain,  material  speculations,  when  em- 
ployed in  assailing  some  part  of  the  Bible.  Revelation  rests  on 
a  different  kind  of  evidence,  which  is  independent  of  physical 
science.  This  evidence  has  not  been  rightly  examined  by  Hux- 
ley and  Tyndall ;  and  having  rejected  the  Bible,  they  cannot  see 
in  the  results  of  science,  that  evidence  of  design  in  the  operations 
of  nature,  which  is  both  consolatory  and  convincing  to  Christian 
scientists.  The  unbelief  of  one  affects  his  feelings  and  thoughts 
in  his  researches,  experiments,  studies,  and  writings,  against  the 
Bible  ;  while  the  faith  of  the  other  affects  him  in  its  favor.  Both 
are  fallible,  and  each  is  liable  to  go  too  far,  and  suffer  his  belief 
to  color  \\\B  scientific  expressions.  Both  agree  perfectly  as  to  sci- 
entific truth.  No  Christian  scientist  bases  his  faith  on  science ; 
but  his  faith  is  strengthened  when  he  sees  science  used  success- 
fully, as  it  now  is,  in  the  overthrow  of  atheistic  and  pantheistic 
speculations ;  and  when  he  finds,  in  all  the  operations  of  existing 
and  living  nature,  as  well  as  in  the  fossiliferous  strata,  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  a  ceaselessly  active,  infinite,  creative  agency, 
his  belief  in  a  personal  God  is  confirmed,  and  his  heart  is  filled 
with  emotions  of  adoration.  This  result  of  scientific  progress  is 
what  Huxley  abhors  and  rejects,  because  he  does  not  believe  the 
Bible.  He  knows  that  science,  by  searching,  cannot  find  out 
God  to  perfection  ;  but  he  refuses  to  believe  that  the  Bible  itself 
supplies  the  evidence  of  its  divine  origin  and  plenary  inspiration. 
Dr.  Cheever  quotes  Tyndall  against  Genesis,  thus:  "In  our 
day,  the  best  informed  clergymen  are  prepared  to  admit  that  our 
views  of  the  universe  and  its  Author  are  not  impaired,  but  im- 
proved, by  the  abandonment  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation." 
Does  he  deny  either  this  reproach  of  the  clergy,  or  the  abandon- 
ment of  Genesis  ?  Not  at  all.  His  sole  reply  is  in  these  words  : 
"  Count  us  out,  therefore,  as  not  best  informed,  but  still  holding 
to  the  authority  of  Moses,  until  some  greater  scientist  than  Prof. 
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Tyndall,  liaving  been  present  at  the  creation,  and  made  experi- 
ments, shall  deserve  belief  accordingly/V:;*  - 
-What  his  object  was  in  thus  publishing  Tyndall's  hostility  to 
Genesis,  is  not  easily  perceived.     Was  it  to  assist  his  own  adhe- 
sion to  the  Mosaic  record,  in  spite  of  an  admitted  abandonment  ' 
of  it  by  the  clergy  of  his  day  ?                            -  ■ '  ■■ ':'   --iv  •>  />;^ , ' 
Must  not  the  perusal  of  Tyndall's  assertion,  and  Dr.  Cheever's 
reply,  have  left  a  vague  impression  on  the  minds  of  many  read- 
ers of  the  Observer^  that  a  victory,   more  or  less  complete,  has 
been  achieved  by  physical  science  over  the  oldest  book  of  revela- 
tion ?     In  his  eagerness  to  assail  science,  because  it  is  cultivated 
and  taught  by  very  eloquent  lecturers  and  skilful  experimenters,   . 
some  of  whom  are  sceptics,  he  fails  to  rescue  the  ministry  from 
aspersion,  and  the  Bible  from  false  accusations  of  decay   and 
weakness.   ■       •■'    '■■'•■     '  ■  '     '■    ■.''■•■  "■■■^ ' -■^-<' '-^■'^■''■■';^-V".i  • 

Some  weak  clergymen,  and  a  few  wicked  ones,  have,  no  doubt, 
degraded  themselves,  and  injured  the  Church,  by  abandoning  the 
Pentateuch  ;  but  I'yndall  must  know  that  their  defection  is  to  be 
ascribed  not  so  much  to  science  as  to  the  application  to  the  writings 
of  Moses,  since  the  time  of  Niebuhr,  of  the  rules  of  historical 
criticism,  which  yielded  satisfactory  results  in  profane  history. 
.  Geology,  as  has  been  stated,  proves  the  gi'eat  antiquity  of  the 
earth,  and  repeated  creations  before  the  recent  human  era  of  crea- . 
tion  described  by  Moses,  after  the  general  description  found  in 
Gen.  i.  1  and  2 ;  and  the  consequent  abandonment  of  the  old 
interpretations  of  Genesis,  which  are  found  in  the  notes  of  Henry's, 
Clarke's,  and  Scott's  Commentaries,  is  probably  what  Tyndall 
refers  to.  It  may  safely  be.  said,  that  though  science  has  forced 
the  rejection,  by  a  very  large  majority  of  educated  people,  of  the 
interpretation  generally  received  when  such  commentaries  were 
written,  yet  many  facts  prove  that  neither  the  clergy  nor  the 
laity  of  England  have  abandoned  a  line  or  a  word  of  the  inspired 
volume.     In  proof  of  this,  two  facts  only  will  be  stated. 

The  first,  already  referred  to,  is  the  formation  in  London,  in 
1871,  of  the  "Christian  Evidence  Society,"  "for  the  maintenance 
of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  revelation."  The  Society  is  com- 
posed of  the  wisest  and  Jes^men  of  all  creeds,  classes,  and  ranks  ; 
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and  its  fields  of  labor  are  designed  to  reach  all  grades  of  inquir- 
ing minds.  One  volume  of  eleven  lectures,  adapted  to  the  edu- 
cated classes,  was  published  in  1872  ;  and  though  some  of  the 
reverend  lecturers— archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  canons,  and  pro- 
fessors, of  theology,  occasionally  use  the  word6  science  and  scien-  . 
tific  loosely,  yet  all  recognise  the  value  of  science  as  a  part  of 
Christian  evidence.  All  believe  the  Pentateuch  has  been  strength- 
ened by  the  assaults  of  scientists  on  it,  and  none  agree  with  Dr. 
Cheever  in  hostility  to  science.  To  one  of  the  lecturers.  Rev. 
R.  Payne  Smith,  D.  D.,  was  assigned  the  task  of  pointing  out 
"the  strictly  scientific  basis  of  a  revelation,"  which  he  did  with 
signal  ability.  He  describes  the  error  of  such  writers  as  Dr* . 
Cheever  so  clearly  and  correctly,  that  we  shall  quote  a  part  of  it 
for  the  special  benefit  of  that  class  of  writers.  He  says :  "  They 
take  up  an  antagonistic  position  to  science,  and  try  to  make  out 
systems  of  geology,  astronomy,  and  anthropology,  from  the  Bible, 
and  by  these  judge  of  all  that  scientific  men  say.  Really,  the 
Bible  never  gives  us  any  scientific  knowledge  in  a  scientific  way. 
If  it  did,  it  would  be  leaving  its  own  proper  domain.  When  it 
does  seem  to  give  us  any  such  knowledge,  as  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  there  is  a  very  important  differentia  about  it.  What 
it  says  has  always  reference  to  man.  The  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
does  not  tell  us  how  the  earth  was  formed  absolutely  ;  geology 
ought  to  tell  us  that.  It  tells  us  how  it  was  prepared  and  fitted 
for  man.  Look  at  the  work  of  the  fourth  day.  Does  any  n\an 
suppose  the  stars  were  then  set  in  the  expanse  of  heaven  abso- 
lutely that  man  might  know  what  time  of  year  it  was  ?  To  the 
geologist,  man  is  just  as  much  and  just  as  little  as  a  trilobiie  or  a 
megatherium.  To  the  student  of  the  Bible,  man  is  everything, 
and  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  teaches  him  that  man  was  the 
sum  of  all  other  terrestrial  creation,  the  sum  and  crown  of  the 
Creator's  work." 

The  second  fact  is  the  "Speaker's  Commentary,"  in  eight 
volumes.  A  few  years  ago,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons suggested  the  necessity  of  the  execution  of  a  new  com- 
mentary on  the  Bible,  in  which  the  latest  information — physical, 
philological,   and   historical — might  be  made  accessible   to -all. 
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He  and  many  wise  men  seem  to  have  felt  that  "  while  the  word 
of  Grod  is  one  and  does  not  change,  it  must  touch,  at  new  points, 
the  changing  phases  of  physical,  philological,  and  historical 
knowledge ;  and  so  the  comments  that  suit  one  generation,  are 
felt  by  another  to  be  obsolete."  :;t  '^r;^^^...  :  ;;  ^^ 
.  Ttie  Church  authorities  were  consulted  ;  a  plan  was  matured ; 
the  work  was  assigned  to  a  company  of  divines,  "  who  might  ex- 
pound each  the  portion  of  Scripture  for  which  his  studies  might 
best  have  fitted  him;"  and  the  "  Speaker's  Commentary "  is  the 
result.  In  it  the«  text  of  the  old  English  version  of  1611  is  un- 
changed ;  but  copious  notes  expound  anew  all  doubtful  passages, 
those  especially  which  have  been  assailed  on  philological,  histori- 
cal, or  scientific  grounds.      ;  ;''A-    ;     •; 

A  careful  examination  of  the  Commentary  on  Genesis,  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  E.  Harold  Browne,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Ely„  and  author 
of  "  The  Pentateuch  in  reply  to  Colenso,"  will  convince  any  one 
that  science  has  not  caused  the  abandonment  of  a  line  or  a  word 
in  the  English  version  of  the  Mosaic  record  of  creation,  or  of  the 
deluge ;  but  that  it  has  shed  much  light  on  some  of  its  most 
general  statements,  made  in  common  words,  adapted  to  all  ca- 
pacities, in  all  ages.  The  Church,  the  Parliament,  and  the  people 
of  England,  have  thus  re-uttered  solemnly  their  belief  in  the  Mo- 
saic record,  after  a  protracted  period  of  fierce  assaults  on  it  by'"^ 
sceptics  of  all  creeds,  and  names,  and  nations,  including  Darwin, 
Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  other  English  scientists.  The  Bishop  of 
Ely  closes  his  introduction  to  Genesis  in  these  words:  "Cer- 
tainly as  yet  nothing  has  been  proved  which  can  disprove  the 
record  of  Genesis,  if  both  the  proof  and  the  record  be  interpreted 
largely  and  fairly." 

All  that  has  been  said  seems  to  prove,  therefore,  that  attacks 
on  science  and  scientists,  by  Christian  writers,  are  generally  un- 
wise, because  such  attacks,  as  experience  shows,  proceed  from 
misapprehension  of  the  relations  of  science  to  the  Bible.  As- 
sumptions or  speculations  inimical  to  revealed  truth,  m'ay  safely 
be  replied  to  ag  such  ;  but  all  must  admit  that  theory  is  the  vital 
part  of  any  science — that  which  excites  curiosity,  and  stimulates 
to  earnest  efibrts  to  add  new  truth  to  the  common  stock  of  knowl- 
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edge.  Nor  can  experienced  Christians  doubt  that  the  sceptical 
hypotheses  of  this  period,  like  those  of  the  past,  will  eventually 
augment  the  cumulative  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  personal 
Creator,  and  of  the  inspiration  of  his  word,  without  overthrow- 
ing any  thing  more  sacred  than  some  interpretation  of  it.  In 
all  such  discussions,  care  in  the  use  of  terms  is  necessar;f,  to 
avoid  making  the  impression  on  general  readers,  that  scientific 
ean  be  opposed  to  revealed  truth.  *'  It  is  no  use,''  says  a  wise 
theologian,  '*  treating  physical  science  as  a  bugbear.  Let  our 
theologians  master  it,  and  they  will  find  it  a  manly  study,  which 
will  give  their  minds  breadth,  and  will  teach  them  what  are  the 
difficulties  that  press  heavily  ox^  many  thoughtful  minds,  and 
which  must  be  feirly  met."  And  the  reason  is  obvious.  All 
real  science  is  truth,  from  which  the  human  mind  cannot  with- 
hold assent.  Each  truth  of  any  kind  ^«  consistent  with  every 
other  truth  of  every  kind.  To  suppose  the  reverse  is  an  absurd- 
ity. The  Bible  is  essential  truth.  All  physical  truth  is  but  an 
expression  of  God's  laws  impressed  on  matter,  as  understood  by 
man.  Both  physical  and  revealed  truth  are  but  parts,  and  proba- 
bly very  limited  parts,  of  one  infinite  system  of  harmonious 
truth ;  and  it  is  perfectly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  finite  human 
reason  may  misinterpret  and  misunderstand  both  one  and  the 
other. 

Writers  are  apt  to  forget,  however,  that  physical  truth  is 
strictly  limited  to  the  study  of  material  substance,  and  can  give 
no  direct  and  positive  response  to  any  inquiry  relative  to  the  ex- 
istence or  non-existence  of  spirit.  Nor  is  this  a  peculiarity  of 
physical  science.  Mental  science  can  give  no  information  erf  the 
origin  of  mind  or  spirit.  Both  kinds  of  science  are  but  deduc- 
tions from  facjts  and  phenomena,  long  and  patiently  and  accu- 
rately observed,  collated,  and  compared  by  human  minds ;  and 
no  human  mind  ever  observed  the  origin  of  either  matter,  or 
mind,  or  spirit.  To  this  point  all  scientists,  physical  and  meta- 
physical, proceed  harmoniously  in  company.  At  this  barrier  to 
further  progress  in  the  light  of  scientific  truth,  some  admit  the 
existence  of  a  personal  God,  and  accept  revelation  as  necessary 
for  the  supply  of  their  spiritual  wants,  while  others  reject  re  vela- 
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tion,   and  seek  the   gratification  of  their  irrepressible   spiritual 
longings  in  either  deism  or  some  form  of  pantheism. 

Tyndall  admits  this.  In  his  ''Forms  of  Water,"  he  says: 
"  The  blindness  is  ours  ;  and  what  we  ought  to  say,  and  to  confess, 
is  that  our  minds  are  absolutely  unable  to  comprehend  either  the 
origin  or  the  end  of  the  operations  of  nature."  We  can,  however, 
believe  what  we  cannot  comprehend.  This,  too,  Tyndall  and  all 
scientists  admit  in  all  processes  of  scientific  reasoning.  He  ad- 
mits it  repeatedly  in  his  splendid  Lectures  on  Light,  while  demon- 
strating experimentally  some  of  the  wonderful  truths  of  science  ; 
as,  that  one  solution  is  transparent  to  the  light,  but  opaque  to  the 
heat  from  the  sun  or  incandescent  bodies  ;  while  another  solution 
is  opaque  to  light,  but  transparent  to  heat.  He  believes  this ; 
but  he  cannot  comprehend  the  origin  of  the  difierence  in  the  two 
solutions. 

Hence,  unbelieving  scientists  have  industriously  and  faithfully 
aided  Christian  scientists,  in  so  augmenting  and  perfecting  science 
that  it  goes  far  already,  and  will  go  farther,  in  demonstrating  a 
necessity  for  a  revelation,  as  a  part  of  God's  plan  of  creation — "of 
the  operations  of  nature,"  and  of  the  end  too.  ,     ....      ,;-? 

We  live  among  mysteries,  which  no  finite  mind  can  compre- 
Rend.  To  our  minds,  our  own  minds  are  mysteries.  Some  ex- 
ternal, higher  intelligence  is  needed  to  tell  us  what  we  are,  and 
what  is  our  destiny.  Let  science  go  on  helping  man  to  feel  and 
believe  this.  Let  it  go  on,  solving  one  apparently  fundamental 
problem  after  another,  to  convince  him  that  ignorance  alone  is 
presumptuous ;  for  science  is  gradually  supplying  evidence  that 
faith  in  revealed  truth,  which  hap  withstood  successfully  all  sci- 
entific assaults  for  centuries,  and  which  is  still  the  only  refuge 
from  the  deadly  chill  of  atheism  or  the  dreamy  uncertainty  of 
pantheism,  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 

Both  mental  and  physical  science  tell  us  plainly  that  we  can- 
not learn  for  ourselves  what  mind  and  matter  cannot  teach  us  ; 
and  we  have  seen  that  neither  can  teach  us  anything  of  its  own 
origin,  or  of  the  origin  of  the  other,  or  of  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  a  spiritual  creation  or  existence.  In  all  researches, 
in  any  direction,  a  limit  is  soon  reached,  which  arrests  the  pro- 
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gress  of  successful  inquiry  by  science  ;  and,  at  that  barrier,  the 
baffled  a-nd  anxious  soul  pauses,  and  desires  more  light  as  to  its 
origin  and  end.  It  makes  new  efforts,  and  solves  new  problems, 
to  find  that  it  is  again  arrested,  without  any  real  approximation 
to  the  end  of  its  search,  though  it  has,  in  the  mean  time,  learned 
many  new  truths  of  science,  each  of  which  says  plainly  that  it 
cannot  tell  the  origin  of  the  operations  of  nature.  The  real  ten- 
dency of  true  science,  then,  is  to  convince  man  of  the  reasonable- 
ness of  a  revelation,  as  the  only  means  of  gratifying  those  in- 
ward longings  for  a  knowledge  of  the  future,  of  which  all  human 
beings  are  more  or  less  conscious. 

From  true  science  Christianity  has  nothing  to  fear.  The  real 
danger  to  the  Bible  is  totally  different ;  or,  rather,  (for  the  Bible 
is  not  in  danger,)  the  danger  of  a  temporary  prevalence  of  scep- 
ticism is  very  different ;  and  it  certainly  is  not  understood  by 
such  writers  as  Dr.  Cheever. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  ministers  of  the  gospel,  as  a  class,  devote 
themselves  too  exclusively  to  the  study  of  the  old  science  of  theo- 
logy, and  know  too  little  of  progressive  physical  science,  which 
has  come,  and  will  continue  to  come,  into  contact  with  the  Bible. 
If  they  continue  to  decry  it,  instead  of  studying  it  so  as  to  un- 
derstand its  relations  to  the  Bible,  they  will  lose  their  influenc© 
over  the  intellect  of  the  country ;  for  the  tendency  of  the  refined 
physical  researches  of  this  period  is,  unquestionably,  to  general- 
isation and  simplification  ;  and  from  this  source  will  continue  to 
arise  dangerous  forms  of  speculation.  To  distinguish  these  forms 
of  speculation  from  science ;  to  know  their  real  nature  and 
.strength  ;  and  to  meet  them  successfully,  will  necessitate  in  a  writer 
at  least  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  special  science  from 
which  the  assailing  speculation  is  an  offshoot.  This  want  of  sci- 
entific knowledge  is  the  danger  to  which  we  refer.  We  see  this, 
for  example,  in  the  continued,  earnest  efforts  to  prove  that  all  the 
phenomena  of  heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  gravitation,  and 
afiinity,  including  crystallisation,  (once  believed  to  result  from  dis- 
tinct forces — perhaps  subtle  forms  of  fluid  substance,)  are  all 
produced  by  one  force  acting  on  the  molecules  of  bodies — in  one 
mode  or  direction  to  produce  heat,  in  another  mode  to  produce 
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light,  etc.  This  belief  is  still  theoretical ;  but  it  is  supported  by 
so  many  facts,  that  many  scientists  assume  it  to  be  proved.  Al- 
lied to  this  is  Darwin's  theory  of  the  Conservation  of  Force, 
which  assumes,  in  addition,  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  force 
in  nature  is  constant,  and,  like  that  of  matter,  changes  in  form 
or  mode  of  action,  but  is  incapable  of  increase  or  diminution. 
To  such  assumptions,  on  scientific  grounds,  we  see  no  objection; 
but  when  a  few  learned  sceptics  j^ssume  further,  that  the  same 
force  or  selection  can  finally  be  made  capable  of  explaining  all 
the  phenomena  of  vital  action,  the  case  is  very  different. 

How  vital  force  is  originated  or  produced,  is  a  problem  which 
physical  science  can  never  solve.  The  other  forces,  as  heat  and 
light,  can  be  evolved,  and  one  can  be  made  to  evolve  another  ;  and 
we  may  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  one  is  convertible 
into  another  form  of  force  ;  but  the  'production  and  evolution  of 
the  vital  force  (different  things,)  by  the  combined  action  of  all  the 
physical  forces  on  dead  matter,  has  never  been  effected.  All  ex- 
periments have  demonstrated  the  futility  of  the  attempt.  The 
vital  force  preexists  in  all  ova  or  cells  from  which  organised  struc- 
tures originate.  Agassiz  says  there  is  no  exception  to  the  law ; 
and  much  of  his  long  life  has  been  devoted  to  its  verification.  In 
1;his  way  science  meets  and  refutes  hypothesis  in  its  most  subtle 
forms.  Moreover,  the  production — the  origin — of  physical  force 
has  not  been  and  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  physical  science. 

Scientists  will,  however,  go  on  questioning  nature,  through  ex- 
periments on  material  bodies.  They  will  strive  to  reach  and  solve 
the  fundamental  problem  of  molecular  dynamics.  And  should 
they  be  able  to  reach  and  solve  it — a  mere  possibility — specula- 
tive scientists  would  build  hypotheses  upon  it,  from  which  to  assail 
the  Bible,  as  the  evolutionists  and  others  have  done,  and  are  now 
doing. 

A  Scotch  scientist,  Croll,  has  published  recently  some  excel- 
lent articles  on  force.  In  one  he  shows  that  force  cannot  produce 
force,  and  that  the  production  of  motion  by  force  is  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  from  the  determination  of  motion.     Hence,  if  all  phy- 

* 

sical  forces  should  be  proved  to  be  forms  or  modifications  of  one 
force,  and  this  force  should  be  proved  to  include  the  vital  force, 
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(whdch  Croll  and  Agassiz   say  is  impossible,)  the  material  evolu- 
tionist would  be  no  nearer  the  attainment  of  his  object  than  now; 
for  the  question  would  recur,   what  determines  all  the  molecular 
motions  in  substance — living  and  growing  substance — the  kinds, 
directions,  intensities,  and  durations  of  motion,  in  all  portions  of 
infinite  space  ?     The  explosion  of  gunpowder  moves  a  ball,  but 
does  not  determine  its  course.     A  magnet  evolves  electricity,  but 
does  not,  without  a  determining  will,  send  it  north  or  south.    Force 
produces  but  cannot  determine  motion.     CroU's  article  is  a  very 
lucid  one.     He  is  a  scientist  and  a  very  skilful  controversialist. 
He  grants  some  of  his  opponent's  assumptions,  goes  with  him  into 
his  chosen  field  of  inquiry,  and  very  politely  points  out  to  him 
the  error  in  his  fundamental  position.     It  is  the  error  in  science 
that  he  seeks.     It  is  the  assumption  that  he  exposes.     It  is  some 
theory  or  hypothesis  that  he  undermines.     He  knows  what  is  and 
what  is  not  science ;  and  he  knows  that  speculations,  assumptions, 
and  hypotheses,  cannot  prove  anything  ;  and  he  believes  th^t  the 
Bible  is  in  no  danger  from   the  truths  of  science.     He  is  not 
made  tremulous,  and  nervous,  and  apprehensive,  when  the  Bible 
is  assailed  by  sceptical  scientists.     He  does  not  provoke  attacks 
on  it,  by  such  manifestations  of  want  of  faith  in  it.     He  avoids 
causing  a  public  apprehension  that  it  may  be  overthrown  by  even 
the  great  power  of  modern  science.     He  is  sure  that,  to  this  day, 
science  has  strengthened   the  external  evidence  of  its  divine  ori- 
gin, by  correcting  false  interpretations  of  its  multitudinous  and 
minute  teachings,  without  touching  any  one  of  the  great  require- 
ments of  faith,  like  those  embodied  in  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  this  scientific  age,  the  importance  of.  sci- 
ence to  the  Bible  is  not  understood  or  appreciated. 

We  should  hearken  to  an  adversary,  and  try  to  make  a  wise 
use  of  the  truths  uttered  by  him.  Tyndall  says,  in  the  same  work 
referred  to  above  : 

"But  while  we  thus  acknowledge  our  limits,  there  is  also  rea- 
son for  wonder  at  the  extent  to  which  science  has  mastered  the 
system  of  nature.  From  age  to  age,  and  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, fact  has  been  added  to  fact  and  law  to  law,  the  true 
method  and  order  of  the  universe  being  thereby  more  and  more 
revealed.     In  doing  this,  science  has  encountered  and  overthrown 
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various  forms  of  superstition  and  deceit,  of  credulity  and  impos- 
ture. But  tlie  world  continually  produces  weak  persons  and 
wicked  persons  ;  and  as  long  as  they  continue  to  exist  side  by 
side,  as  they  do  in  this  our  day,  very  debasing  beliefs  will  con- 
tinue to  infest  the  world." 

Now,  feel  or  think  as  we  may,  the  passage  just  quoted  contains 
much  important  truth.  It  is  what  the  pious  Sir  David  Brewster  • 
proved  in  his  Natural  Magic,  amd  Sir  W.  Scott  in  his  Witch- 
craft and  Demonology.  Tyndall  is  a  sceptic,  and  he  may  have 
had  reference  to  ancient  and  modern  superstitions  or  to  the  abuses 
of  some  particular  Christian  sects,  or  he  may  mentally  have  in- 
cluded all  ancient  and  modern  religions  ;  though  his  words  will 
hardly  bear  the  latter  interpretation.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
paragraph  gives  us  the  opinion  of  a  great  scientist,  as  to  the  in- 
creasing power  of  modern  science  in  religious  affairs.  And  will 
the  Christian  Church  forego  or  neglect  the  acquisition  of  such  a 
,  power  ?  Is  it  wise  to  rest  satisfied  with  denouncing  it,  and  to 
discourage  the  study  of  it  ?  The  Church  has  often  rejoiced  in 
the  successful  services  of  some  man,  skilled  in  the  use  of  some 
branch  of  human  learning.  And  is  not  this  a  time  when  pro- 
found Christian  scientists  are  needled  to  "encounter  and  over- 
throw" various  forms  of  hypotheses,  used  actively  against  the 
Bible,  by  a  few  sceptical  scientists,  skilled  in  the  use  of  scientific 
language,  and  aware  of  all  the  conquests  of  physical  science  ? 
When  learned  theologians,  ignorant  of  science,  attack  such  men 
as  Darwin,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  Virchow,  with  theological  argu- 
ments only,  they  remind  us  of  a  man  endowed  with  mere  muscu- 
lar power,  assailing  with  a  club  a  skilful  fencer,  fully  equipped  for 
the  conflict. 

Will  the  Church  continue  to  intrust  such  a  power  to  secular 
instruction  and  to  chance  ?  Is  it  safe  to  rely  wholly,  as  hereto- 
fore, on  such  volunteer  Christian  champions  as  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater,  J.  Pye  Smith,  Hitchcock,  Sedgwick,  Mantell,  Mur- 
chison,  Hugh  Miller,  Harris,  and  Croll  ?  What  ought  the  Church 
to  do  ? 

Before  we  answer  this  question,  we  will  inquire  briefly  what 
the  Bible  says  about  science.  It  is  the  standard  of  faith  and 
practice.     We  approach  this  part  of  the  subject  with  diffidence 
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If  we  mate  any  mistake,  however,  correction  is  easy.  Tt  seems 
fo  us  that  those  Christian  writers  who  denounce  science  and  the 
study  of  it  as  inimical  to  religion,  ought  to  be  able  to  show  tha^i 
their  opinion  is  sanctioned  by  Scripture  authority,  express  or 
implied.  Have  they  done  it  ?  Can  they  do  it  ?  In  the  discus- 
'  sion  of  a  subject  of  so  much  importance,  assumption  and  per- 
version of  one  or  two  texts  of  Scripture  are  inexcusable.  If  they 
have  proved  that  either  directly  or  indirectly  the  cultivation  of 
physical  science  is  condemned  or  censured  in  revelation,  their 
arguments,  with  proofs,  have  escaped  our  attention.  If  they  can 
prove  ity  our  very  careful  examination  of  this  special  subject  has 
been  strangely  unsuccessful. 

We  are  not  aware  that  the  Saviour  uttered  a  recorded  word 
against  science.  On  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have  recognised 
one  branch  of  physical  science,  medicine,  when  he  said,  "  They 
that  be  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick.'* 
And  in  Proverbs  we  are  told ;  "  A  merry  heart  doeth  good* like  a 
medicine."  Joseph,  too,  ordered  the  physicians  to  embalm  his 
father,  and  "they  embalmed  Israel." 

In  Eadie's  Concordance,  we  can  find  the  word  science  in  two 
verses  only.  In  Dan.  i.  4,  the  king  directs  Ashpenaz  to  select 
from  the  captive  "  children  of  Israel,"  some  "  skilful  in  all  wis- 
dom, and  cunning  in  knowledge,  and  understanding  science,'"  to 
be  taught  "  the  learning  and  the  tongue  of  the  Chaldeans."  The 
three  terms,  wisdom,  knowledge,  science,  are  obviously  used  in 
the  same  sentence,  in  a  purely  historical  statement  of  a  fact,  in 
three  different  senses,  science  referring  probably  to  mathematics, 
mechanics,  astronomy,  and  medicine,  of  which  much  was  then 
known.  In  this  verse,  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  science,  are  con- 
nected as  coordinate  names  of  things  of  the  same  general  charac- 
ter.    All  are  tacitly  commended  or  approved. 

In  I.  Tim.  vi.  20,  the  apostle  solemnly  entreats  Timothy  to 
"  keep  that  (the  pure  gospel,)  which  is  committed  to  thy  trust," 
and  then  warns  him  to  avoid  "profane  and  vain  babblings,  and 
oppositions  of  science  falsely  so  called."  Scott  tells  us  "that 
efforts  were  early  made,  which  finally  corrupted  the  Church,  to 
introduce  into  Christianity,  not  only  frivolous  observances  of  the 
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Jewish  scribes,  but'also  the  doctrines  of  th^  Gnostic  philosophy. 
The  former  were  probably  described  by  the  apostle  as  "  profane 
and  vain  babblings,"  and  the  latter  as  "  oppositions  of  science 
falsely  so  called."  Hence  we  may  infer,  that  the  special  object 
of  the  verse  was  to  warn  Timothy  and  other  Christians  of  that 
period,  to  avoid  the  incorporation  of  Jewish  observances  or 
heathen  philosophy  into  the  belief  and  worship  of  the  Christian 
Church  ;  and  we  may  also  admit  that  the  general  truth  expressed 
in  the  warning,  forbids  the  intermixture  of  human  invention, 
knowledge,  or  science  with  the  truths  of  revelation.  Scott  says : 
*'  These  speculations  of  the  Gnostics  were  borrowed  from  the 
vain  philosophy  of  the  Gentiles,  and  being  distorted  and  muti- 
lated to  suit  their  purposes,  men  introduced  them  into  Christian- 
ity." As  science  was  made  directly  the  subject  of  thought,  may 
we  not  venture  the  remark  that,  to  our  mind,  the  very  guarded 
language  of  the  inspired  writer  indicates  a  wise  purpose  to  avoid 
any  seeming  condemnation  of  science  or  of  scientific  pursuits  ? 

So,  in  the  same  Concordance,  two  verses  only  are  cited  in 
which  the  words  philosophers  and  philosophy  occur.  In  the  first 
Acts,  xvii.  18,  we  are  told  :  "  Certain  philosophers  of  the  Epi- 
cureans and  Stoics  met  him,"  Paul,  while  preaching  at  Athens. 
In  this  verse,  the  term  philosophers  is  limited  by  the  inspired 
writer  to  two  Greek  schools  of  heathen  philosophy.  Hence,  may 
we  not  infer  that  this  common  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  was 
attached  to  it  by  the  apostles,  when  they  wrote  ?  If  so,  should 
we  not  limit  the  word  to  this  meaning,  as  Scott  did,  in^the  only 
other  verse  in  which  it  is  used.  Col.  ii.  8  ?  And  may  not  the 
question  be  asked,  why  this  verse  should  be  made  the  text  of 
sermons  preached  against  science  ? 

In  Col.  li.  8,  the  apostle  says :  "  Beware  lest  any  man 
spoil  you,  through  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  after  the  tradi- 
tions of  men,  after  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  and  not  after 
Christ."  This  verse  seems  to  us  to  be  so  guarded  in  expression, ' 
the  word  "philosophy"  being  connected  with  "vain  deceit,"  and 
immediately  followed  by  the  significant  clause,  "  after  the  tradi- 
tions of  men,"  as  to  exclude  the  idea  of  physical  science,  some 
parts  of  which,  as  astronomy,  were  then  well  known.     It  is  very 
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similar  to  1  Tim.  vi.  20,  though  it  is,  perhaps,  more  explicit  in 
condemnation  and  prohibition  of  any  mixtui-e  of  any  human  sci- 
ence, philosophy,  traditions,  and  observances,  in  the  Christian 
Church,  with  the  purely  spiritual  teachings  of  the  gospel.  Even 
the  ritual  of  the  Jewish  Church,  prescribed  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, including  circumcision,  was  abolished  or  superseded.  It 
was  obviously  a  caution  to  a  Church  recently  organised  near  the 
centre  of  heathen  materialism  and  Grecian  mythology,  to  beware 
of  the  speculations  of  schools  of  philosophy  incompatible  with 
and  subversive  of  the  spirituality  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  On 
this  verse  we  subjoin  a  part  of  the  exposition  by  Scott,  who  says  : 
"  The  Judaizing  teachers  seem  to  have  blended  their  system  with 
speculations  borrowed  from  the  Pagans  and  their  different  sects 
of  philosophers  ;  thus  the  traditions  of  the  sages,  and  those  of 
the  Pharisees,  were  incorporated;  and  the  worldly  elements  of 
heathen  superstition  or  philosophy  were  blended  with  legal  and 
traditionary  external  observances,  and  these  were  opposed  to  the 
simple  faith  of  the  gospel." 

Four  verses,  therefore,  seem  to  contain  all  direct  teachings  of 
the  Bible  on  the  direct  relations  of  science,  philosophy,  and  phi- 
losophers to  revelation ;  and  all  will  admit  that  two  of  the  verses  — 
Dan.  i.  4,  and  Acts  xvii.  18 — are  simply  historical  statements  of 
facts,  which  have  no  reference  to  the  subject  we  are  discussing. 
The  part  of  the  Bible,  therefore,  which  can  be  tortured  to  refer 
directly  to  science  or  philosophy,  is  thus  reduced  to  two  verses, 
which  are  so  exceedingly  similar  in  import,  that  both  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  caution  to  avoid  the  same  attempt  to  incorporate  the 
traditions  of  the  Pharisees,  and  the  speculations  of  heathen  phi- 
losophy, with  the  spiritual  truths  of 'the  recently  established 
Christian  Church. 

In  explanation  of  these  two  verses,  we  have  purposely  quoted  the 
exposition  of  Scott,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  commentators, 
who  wrote  before  the  discrepancies  between  geology  and  the  gen- 
erally received  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  record  were  volumin- 
ously discussed.  Scott  does  not  allude  to  any  implied  caution, 
in  either  text,  against  any  possible  evil  tendency,  in  any  exten- 
sion, by  zealous  cultivation,  of  true  physical  science. 
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When  the  Bible  was  translated,  the  words  science  and  philoso- 
•  phy  were  in  common  use,  and  the  translators  recognised  the  He- 
brew and  Greek  as  the  languages  which  the  Spirit  had  employed 
in  making  the  revelation  to  man.  Hence,  we  must  presume  that 
the  translators  sought  to  use,  in  our  English  version,  the  word  or 
words  which  expressed  .most  accurately  the  meaning  of  the  word 
or  words  in  the  original  Hebrew  or  Greek  text;  for  to  these  ap- 
peal is  made  in  all  cases  of  doubt.  Relying  on  this  rule,  we 
infer  that  the  verses  which  we  have  cited,  are  the  only  portions 
of  Scripture  in  which  the  translators  were  required  to  use  the 
words  science  and  philosophy.  We  thus  add  to  the  authority  of 
Scott,  that  of  the  translators  of  the  Bible,  who  certainly  did  not, 
understand  Paul  to  caution  Timothy  or  the  Colossians  against 
science  of  any  kind.  As  to  the  word  philosophy,  it  has  not  had 
a  definite  meaning  in  modern  times  ;  but  science  has  long  denoted 
systematised  known  truth  ;  and  the  almost  total  absence  of  the 
word,  and  of  the  idea  expressed  by  it,  from  the  Bible,  is  a  sig- 
nificant fact,  which  should  be  kept  in  view  in  all  discussion  of 
the  influence  of  physical  science— r known  truth — truth  divested 
of  all  theory  and  hypotheses — on  efforts  made  to  obey  the  com- 
mand, "Go  ye  into  all  the  earth,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature."  .      ,  /    .,  ..-.,,;.,  ;       -^  —  .' 

We  have  searched  in  vain  for  any  prohibition,  express  or  im- 
plied, of  the  investigation  of  phyMcal  phenomena,  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  laws  of  the  material  creation. 

Yet,  how  often  have  we  heard,  in  the  past  thirty-five  years, 
with  mortification  and  regret,  the  passages  which  we  have  cited 
used  even  in  the  pulpit,  whence  truth  only  should  flow,  in  sweep- 
ing denunciations  of  physical  science  as  the  enemy  of  the  Bible ; 
and  also  in  support  of  groundless  assertions  that  the  study  of  sci- 
ence tends  to  alienate  the  minds  and  hearts  of  its  devotees  from 
revealed  truth,  and  to  foster  pride,  unbelief,  and  atheism  itself; 
and  this  in  a  greater  degree  than  an  equal  devotion  to  the  study 
of  history,  Church  history,  law,  ethics,  and  metaphysics. 

Our  long  experience  has  convinced  us  that  a  larger  per  cent, 
of  men,  devoted  to  the  study  of  one  or  more  of  the  numerous 
branches  of  physical  science,  have  been  and  now  are  Christians, 
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than  of  any  other  class,  clergymen  not  excepted,  especially  if  we 
ijiclude  Unitarians,  Universalists,  and  various  sects  who  zealously 
teach  false  interpretations,  perversions,  and  mutilations  of  the 
Scriptures.  - 

We  greatly  fear  that  the  many  volumes  industriously  poured 
forth  by  nominal  clergymen,  from  a  professedly  Christian  press, 
are  doing  more  to  foster  scepticism  than  the  writings  of  Darwin, 
Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  others,  who  are  known  to  be  speculative 
scientists,  and  who  deny  that  the  Bible  is  a  revelation  from  a  per- 
sonal God,  and  who  are  willing  to  treat  it  as  a  collection  of  human 
productions.  They  are  some  of  those  to  be  found  in  every  class 
of  men,  to  whom  the  Son  has  not  revealed  the  Father.  For 
"  the  natural  man  receivfeth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ; 
for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him." 

The  writers  of  the.  Old  Testament  were  surrounded  by  enlight- 
ened heathen  nations,  and  understood  the  general  principles  of  the 
sciences  and  of  the  systems  of  philosophy  taught  in  the  schools 
of  the  Modes,  Persians,  Chaldeans,  and  Egyptians.  These  sys- 
tems were  modified  and  improved  by  Democritus,  Epicurus,  Zeno, 
and  others,  in  Greece  and  adjacent  countries,  between  the  time  of 
Malachi  and  the  Christian  era.  And  the  Saviour  taught,  and 
his  apostles  preached  and  wrote,  in  the  midst  of  these  nations, 
when  their  systems  of  philosophy  had  attained  their  greatest  in- 
fluence over  the  minds  and  consciences  of  men.  Now,  the  Bible 
not  only  prohibits  sin  in  general,  and  many  sins  by  name,  but  it 
warns  and  cautions  man  against  many  things,  innocent  and  even 
commendable  in  moderation,  but  sinful  in  excess ;  as  gluttony, 
sloth,  riot,  waste,  and  covetousness.  If  the  study  of  science  is 
adverse  to  the  spread  of  vital  godliness,  and  liable  to  cause  its 
devotees  to  run  into  scepticism  and  atheism,  why  do  we  find  so 
few  direct  allusions  to  it  in  the  Scriptures,  and  not  one  caution  as 
to  its  effects  on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men  ?  The  prophets 
and  apostles,  as  men,  must  have  abhorred  much  of  the  philosophy 
of  their  heathen  contemporaries.  Why,  then,  did  they  not  ex- 
plicitly condemn  and  denounce  it  in  their  inspired  writings  ? 
The  true  answer  is,  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  restrained 
them;  for  the  revelation  was  made  neither  to  teach  science,  nor 
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to  prohibit  research  in  the  material  creation.  This  silence  of  the 
Scriptures  on  a  subject  so  intimately  and  vitally  connected  with 
modern  civilisation,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Bible.  It  condemned  most  explicitly,  however,  the  worship  of 
anything  except  God  as  idolatry  ;  all  false  teachings  as  foolish- 
ness ;  and  all  attempts  to  deceive  and  mislead  nations  or  individ- 
uals, hy  the  pretended  exercise  of  miraculous  powers,  as  divina- 
tion, sorcery,  enchantment,  astrology,  and  necromancy.  Such 
practices  were  not,  in  any  degree,  of  the  nature  of  physical  sci- 
ence and  true  philosophy.  They  were  infamous  and  cunningly 
devised  arts  to  deceive  and  mislead  men  into  superstitious  beliefs; 
and  that,  too,  at  the  time  when  prophets  were  making  known  re- 
vealed truth,  and  occasionally  working  miracles. 

The  Psalmist  said :  "  Truth  shall  spring  out  of  the  earth." 
And  so  it  did ;  for  the  progress  of  physical  science,  in  modern 
times,  has  exposed  the  folly  of  "foolishness,"  stripped  sorcery  of 
its  charms,  shown  the  absurdity  of  enchantments,  divested  divina- 
tion of  all  plausibility,  and  enabled  man  to  weigh  the  planets, 
and  to  predict  with  certainty  the  reappearance, of  comets.  And 
science  has  made  itself  accessible  to  all,  in  such  works  as  the 
"  International  Scientific  Series,"  in  journals,  in  cheap  periodi- 
cals, and  in  newspapers.  In  the  clear  light  of  modern  science — 
true  physical  science — ^all  mists  of  necromancy  vanish,  and  idols 
become  hideous  and  disgusting  to  even  unrenewed  minds. 

We  proceed  now  to  show  why  we  think  the  general  tenor  and 
intent  of  the  Bible  favors  and  encourages  research  into  the  causes 
and  laws  of  physical  phenomena,  having  shown,  we  think,  that  it 
does  not  condemn,  directly  or  indirectly  or  impliedly,  the  study 
of  science,  and  that  it  studiously  avoids  any  caution  to  the 
Church  against  its  tendencies.  How  else  can  we  understand  the 
sublime  allusions  of  its  poetry  and  prophecy  to  the  works  of  cre- 
ation? "  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  (not  created,) 
or  ever  thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world,  even  from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting,  thou  art  God."  The  fact  has  already  been 
stated,  that  in  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Genesis,  four 
Hebrew  verbs  are  used,  which  mean,  respectively,  to  create,  to 
make,  to  form,  and  to  build ;  and  that  the  use  of  these  verbs  is 
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such  as  to  prove,  as  Hebrew  scholars  affirm,  that  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  creation,  beginning  at  verse  three,  is  a  description  of  the 
remodelling  of  the  planet,  preparatory  to  the  creation  of  immortal 
man.  In  Genesis  i.  1,  Moses  says :  "  God  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  ;"  in  Ps.  xc.  2,  he  says,  *' formed  the  earth  and  the 
world."  In  Prov.  viii.  23 — 31,  Wisdom  says:  "I  was  set  up 
from  everlasting,  from  the  beginning;"  "before  the  mountains 
were  settled,  before  the  hills  "  were  settled  ;  "  while  as  yet  he  had 
not  made  the  earth ;"  "when  he  prepared  the  heavens;"  "  when 
he  established  the  clouds ;"  "when  he  gave  to  the  sea  his  de- 
cree:" "then  was  I  by  him,"  "rejoicing  in  the  habitable  part 
of  his  earth,  and  my  delights  were  with  the  sons  of  men." 

Now,  may  not  the  geologist  ask,  while  reading  and  studying 
such  portions  of  Scripture,  (and  they  are  numerous,)  are  not  these 
descriptions  of  the  remodelling  of  the  earth  which  preceded  the 
human  creation  ?  The  terms,  prepared,  made,  settled,  estab- 
lished, and  gave,  applied  to  the  heavens,  earth,  sun,  moon,  stars, 
mountains,  hills,  clouds,  and  seas,  seem  to  denote  changes  in 
preexisting  objects  of  creation,  by  which  changes  the  earth 
was  made  "  habitable"  by  "the  sons  of  men."  And  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  science  of  geology  demonstrates  to  be  true.  Now, 
can  scientific  investigations  that  lead  to  such  results,  be  unfavor- 
able to  religion  in  the  heart  of  a  right-minded  student  of  science  ? 
True,  Darwin,  a  geologist,  is  an  evolutionist ;  but,  if  the  study 
of  geology  made  him  such,  why  did  it  not  have  the  same  effect 
on  Murchison,  Sedgwick,  Hitchcock,  Hugh  Miller,  and  Mantell, 
all  Christians,  and  the  contemporaries  of  Darwin,  and  his  superiors 
in  science  ?  ,      • 

May  not  physiologists  safely  inquire  how  they  are  "  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made  ?' '  Astronomers,  how  "  the  heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  God?"  Opticians,  how  the  "sun  brings  forth 
precious  fruits  ?"  Chemists,  how  clouds,  hail,  snow,  rain,  and 
dew  are  formed?  Electricians,  the  cause  of  lightning  and 
thunder  ? 

Was  Franklin  doing  wrong  when,  with  his  kite  and  key,  he 
demonstrated  the  identity  of  electricity  and  lightning  ?  Morse, 
when  he  learned  to  teach  man  to  communicate,  in  an  hour,  with 
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liis  brother  across  oceans  and  continents  ?  Copernicus,  Galileo, 
and  Newton,  when  they  opened  distinctly  to  human  view  the  won- 
derful working  of  the  machinery  of  the  heavens  ?  Priestly,  La- 
voisier, and  others,  when  they  studied  and  made  known  the  con- 
stitution and  adaptations  of  the  firmament  or  atmosphere?  ■'••^■= 
Did  David,  in  Ps.  xxix.,  caution  the  Jews  against  investiga- 
tions into  the  laws  of  the  material  creation,  as  exhibited  in  storms, 
tempests,  lightnings,  and  earth qu?dces  ?  In  Ps.  viii.,  against 
searching  for  a  more  full  comprehension  of  the  manifestation  of 
the  divine  perfections,  in  the  works  of  creation  ?  In  Ps.  xix., 
against  efforts  to  show,  by  the  discovery  of  new  facts  and  princi- 
ples of  science,  that  the  man  "is  witho^.  excuse,"  who  does  not 
discover,  in  the  creation  and  governmenll  of  the  world,  evidence 
of  "  the  invisible  things  of  God,  even  his  eternal  power  and 
godhead?"  ..        ;  .      •.;.•; 

Finally,  how  can  we  interpret  the  first  sentence  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  that  "  the  light  of  nature  and  the  works  of  cre- 
ation and  providence  do  so  far  manifest  the  goodness,  wisdom, 
and  power  of  God,  as  to  leave  men  inexcusable  " — how  can  we  un- 
derstand this  to  imply  any  mistrust  of  the  tendency  of  scientific 
pursuits,  or  of  science  carried  to  its  utmost  limits  of  perfection  ? 

An  attempt  has  thus  been  made  to  show  that  the  Bible  neither 
condemns  science  as  inimical  to  faith  in  it,  nor  warns  us  to  be- 
ware of  any  evil  tendency  in  science  to  generate  scepticism.  We 
have  attempted,  moreover,  to  show  that,  in  tone  and  import,  the 
Bible  encourages  close  and  constant  examination  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  material  creation,  and  that  it  teaches  explicitly,  Rom. 
i.  20,  that  he  is  inexcusable  who  does  not  see  enough  in  the  things 
that  are  made,  to  induce  him  thankfully  to  glorify  the  Creator ; 
and,  in  part,  because  the  Romans  failed  to  do  this,  they  became 
vain,  foolish,  and  darkened  idolaters,  and  were  given  over  to  all 
manner  of  "  uncleanness."     Rom.  i.  21-24. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  such  views  be  correct,  why  are  some  learned 
theologians  opposed  to  science,  and  mistrustful  of  scientists  ?  To 
this  question  the  correct  reply  seems  to  be  this  :  Before  geology 
demonstrated  the  great  antiquity  of  the  earth,  there  was  very 
little,  if  any,  opposition  to  science  by  religious  writers.     In  the 
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long,  learned,  and  excited  discussion  of  what  were  then  supposed 
by  many  to  be  irreconcilable  differences  between  the  conclusions 
of  science  and  the  Mosaic  record  of  creation,  much  was  unwisely 
written  before  it  was  finally  settled,  with  the  sanction  of  a  large 
majority  of  Christians,  that  science  was  in  conflict,  not  with  the 
Bible,  but  with  one  of  about  one  hundred  human  interpretations 
of  it.  Added  to  this  was  the  republication,  in  the  Vestiges  of 
Creation,  of  the  transmutation  hypothesis.  All  this  time,  many 
pious  scientists  were  exerting  themselves  to  prove  that  the  trans- 
mutation hypothesis  is  contrary  to  fundamental  principles  of  sci- 
ence, and  Hebrew  scholars  exerted  themselves  to  prove  that  the 
generally  received  Scrij^re  chronology  could  be  safely  and  ad- 
vantageously abandonedf  and  the  lapse  of  long  ages,  anterior  to 
the  human  creation,  be  admitted. 

Deep  impressions  against  science  were  made,  however,  on  many 
learned  and  pious,  but  mistaken  minds,  which  were  transmitted  to 
others ;  and  the  volumes  then  written  against  geology  and  geolo- 
gists, are  still  read  by  some  as  oracles  of  truth,  and  the  same 
volumes  cited  liy  sceptics  in  proof  of  their  assertion,  that  portions 
of  the  Bible  itself  have  been  overthrown  and  discredited. 

Such  adherents  to  the  old  interpretation  of  Genesis  remind 
us  of  the  old  physicians  when  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was 
discovered  and  described  by  a  young  anatomist.  Most  of  them 
rejected  it  to  the  day  of  their  death.  School  girls  now  read  the 
proofs  with  admiration,  as  they  do  also  those  of  the  sphericity 
and  revolutions  of  the  earth,  which  the  Roman  Catholic  world 
rejected  with  horror,  at  the  time  of  Galileo's  forced  recantation. 

This  controversy  with  science  and  scientists  has  too  long  with- 
drawn the  attention  of  the  true  Church  of  all  denominations  from 
the  real  danger  to  the  success  of  its  operations.  We  have  already 
referred  to  this  danger ;  and  again  we  ask  the  question,  is  not 
this  an  age  in  which  profound  scientists  are  needed  in  the  Church, 
to  wield  successfully,  in  defence  of  the  Bible,  the  power  described 
by  Tyndall  ?  Are  they  not  more  needed  to  "  encounter  and 
overthrow"  various  forms  of  hypothesis,  speculation,  and  assump- 
tion, used  actively  against  the  Bible  by  a  few  sceptical  scientists, 
skilled  in  the  use  of  scientific  terms,  aware  of  all  the  changes  in 
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refined  and  abstruse  scientific  research,  and  fully  apprised  of  the 
import  of  the  fundamental  physical  problems  now  sought  to  be 
solved  ?  Tyndall  is  right  in  saying  that  physical  science  is  a 
stupendous  power  in  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  in  civil  affairs.  It 
cannot  be  safely  decried  and  ridiculed  by  Christian  writers,  neg- 
lected by  candidates  for  the  ministry,  nor  rejected  by  Church 
judicatories  and  theological  seminaries.  And  should  not  the 
Church  enlarge  the  course  of  scientific  instruction  in  its  colleges 
and  theological  seminaries?  This  is  a  question  of  much  im- 
portance, and  should  be  carefully  considered  by  all  concerned  in 
the  management  of  those  institutions. 


ARTICLE- II, 


THE  PAULICIANS.* 


About  the  year  of  our  Lord,  650,  a  Syrian  deacon,  returning 
from  captivity  amongst  the  Saracens,  was  entertained  for  some  time 
by  a  man  named  Constantine,  of  Mananalis,  a  small  town  near 
Samosata.  On  leaving  his  hospitable  host,  the  deacon  presented 
him  with  two  books,  written  in  the  Grecian  language ;  the  one 
comprising  the  four  Gospels,  and  the  other  the  fourteen  Epistles  of 
the  apostle  Paul. 

Constantine,  in  opposition  to  the  restrictions  of  the  priests 
concerning  the  reading  of  the  Bible  by  the  laity,  studied  his  in- 
complete Testament  with  great  diligence  and  care.  The  conse- 
quence was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that  his  religious  opin- 
ions underwent  a  decided  change,  and  from  being  a  rigid  Church- 


*  Mosheim's  Church  History,  Gieseler's  Church  History,  Milner's 
Church  History,  Kurtz's  Church  History,  Neander's  History  of  the 
Christian  Church,  Jones's  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  Gibbon's  De- 
cline and  Fall,  Faber's  Ancient  Vallenses,  Allix's  Albigensian  Church, 
Sismondi's  History  of  the  Albigensians,  Blair's  History  of  the  Waldenses, 
Sime's  History  of  the  Waldenses,  Waddington's  Library  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  Gardiner's  Faith  of  Worlds,  Milner's  Religious  Denomina- 
tionSj^Peter  Bayle's  Dictionary,  etc.,  etc. 
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man,  he  became  a  zealous  Reformer.  He  took  a  determined 
stand  against  the  clergy,  and,  whilst  boldly  proclaiming  the 
truths  he  had  learned,  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  the  errors 
which  he  discovered  the  Church  had  blindly  upheld.  Numbers 
flocked  to  the  standard  which  was  thus  raised,  and  even  many 
descended  from  the  Marcionites,  or  best  school  of  Gnostics  of 
former  centuries,  finding  that  his  views  were  grounded  on  the 
truth,  and  that  his  doctrines  were  akin  to  those  towards  which 
their  own  degenerated  tenets  aimed,  became  his  most  devoted 
followers.  As  their  numbers  increased,  they  formed  themselves 
into  an  organised  body  of  Christians,  with  a  definite  basis  of  doc- 
trine and  discipline.  This  society,  from  the  very  beginning,  was 
characterised  by  an  earnest  missionary  spirit ;  for,  as  soon  as  its 
existence  was  established,  its  members  began  to  proclaim  zeal- 
ously the  sacred  truths  which  they  had  learned. 

Constantine,  having  chosen  the  scriptural  name  of  Sylvanus, 
became  their  recognised  head  and  leader.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  determination  and  real  abihty.  The  provinces  of  Pontus 
and  Cappadocia  were  the  fields  of  his  first  missionaiy  labors,  and 
the  first  regular  community  was  established  at  Cibossa,  in  Arme- 
nia, to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Macedonia. 

The  combined  labors  of  the  society  were  greatly  owned  and 
blessed,  for  congregations  were  soon  formed  over  the  greater  part 
of  Asia  Minor.  Their  success,  however,  aroused  the  jealousy  of 
the  clergy,  who  calumniated  them  with  the  greatest  bitterness. 
In  derision  they  called  them  PauUcians,  because  they  venerated 
the  writings  of  the  apostle  Paul;  and  out  of  respect  for  that  great 
missionary  of  the  Gentiles,  the  society  accepted  the  name.  •There 
is  no  trustworthy  evidence  that  the  Paulicians  owed  their  origin 
to  the  teachings  of  Paul,  the  arrogant  and  immoral  prelate  of 
Samosata,  who  lived  in  the  third  century,  or  to  the  teachings  of 
the  two  brothers,  Paul  and  John,  living  at  Samosata  during  the 
fourth  century. 

The  clergy  not  only  gave  them  the  name  of  Paulicians,  but 
accused  them  of  being  revivers  of  the  ancient  ManichjBan  doc- 
trines. Manichseanism  was,  at  that  period,  the  generic  name  for 
all  theories  supposed  to  have  any  mixture  of  dualism,  or  the  doc- 
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trine  of  two  independent  antagonistic  principles  (the  good  and 
the  evil)  in  them  ;  and  although  no  formal  charge  was  ever 
brought  against  them,  still  they  were  generally  condenaned  as 
holding  and  teaching  this  fundamental  error.  It  is  to  be  la- 
mented that  many  eminent  Church  historians,  as  Mosheim,  Ne- 
ander,  Kurtz,  Schaff,  and  others,  have  followed  Petrus  Siculus 
and  Photius,  writers  living  at  the  time  of  the  Paulicians,  and  have 
accepted  the  testimony  of  these  enemies  of  this  people  as  proof 
of  their  heretical  tendencies.  And  yet  some  of  these  same  his- 
torians acquit  the  Paulicians  of  being  guilty  of  Manichseism. 
Petrus  Siculus  himself  declares  *'  that  the  Paulicians,  with  prompt 
minds,  spat  upon  and  detested  Scythianus,  and  Budda,  and  even 
Manes  also."  Mosheim  states  that  "they  declared  their  abhor- 
rence of  Manes  and  of  his  doctrines,  and  it  is  certain  that  they 
were  not  genuine  Manichseans,  although  they  might  hold  some 
doctrines  having  a  resemblance  to  those  of  that  sect."  Kurtz 
also,  after  denouncing  them  as  Manichseans,  declares  "  that  later 
investigations  have  failed  to  discover  any  traces   of  Manichsean 

tenets  in  their  system."  ■ ',-       -    i  ., ,  ,    .,t;     < 

This  will  be  all  the  more  evident  when  we  consider  their  views 
concerning  many  of  the  leading  abuses  of  the  established  Church 
at  that  time ;  for  they  not  only  denied  having  any  connection 
with  the  theology  of  Manes  and  other  kindred  heresies,  but  wisely 
rejected  all  the  fabulous  writings  and  spurious  productions  of  that 
early  age.  In  short,  they  appear  to  have  been  truly  scriptural 
in  their  belief,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  classification  of  their  doc- 
trines by  Petrus  Siculus,  in  the  following  six  articles  which  we 
give  in  his  language. 


I.  There  is  one  supreme  God,  and  another  god  who  intro- 
duced SIN. 

The  explanation  of  this  statement  is,  that  whilst  Petrus  Siculus 
was  amongst  the  Paulicians,  and  during  a  conversation  on  the 
subject  of  the  Grodhead,  some  one  said  to  him,  "We  are  Chris- 
tians, you  are  Romans ;  you  believe  in  the  Creator  of  the  world, 
we  believe  in  him  concerning  whom  our  Lord  speaks  in  the  Gospel, 
^  Ye  have  neither  heard  his  voice  nor  seen  his  shape.'"     He  in- 
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ferred  from  this,  that  in  addition  to  the  Creator  of  the  world, 
they  believed  in  another  God,  who  secluded  himself  from  .all 
worldly  affairs ;  whereas,  they  meant  that  this  Creator  is  the 
deity  whose  voice  had  not  been  heard  and  whose  shape  had  never 
been  discerned.  The  introducer  of  evil  was  represented  by 
them  as  the  adversary  of  souls  and  the  enemy  of  all  good  ;  so 
that  in  holding  these  doctrinefe  in  common  with  the  established 
Church,  they  were  free  from  the  dualistic  error  of  Manic  haeism. 
Nevertheless,  from  this  statement  the  above  article  was  deduced, 
and  the  Paulicians  have  ever  since  been  unjustly  condemned  by 
many  for  holding  the  Manichaean  belief  of  two  independent  prin- 
ciples. 

11.  The  Virgin  Mary  does  not  deserve  divine  adoration. 

This  their  incomplete  New  Testament  clearly  taught  in  the  words 
uBed  by  the  Tempted  to  the  tempter :  "  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve."  The  Virgin  Mary,  so 
idolatrously  worshipped  by  the  dominant  Church,  was  dethroned 
by  the  Paulicians  from  her  divine  position,  and  her  reputed  sin- 
less nature  was  tarnished  with  original  sin  and  actual  transgres- 
sion. The  glorified  saints  and  ministering  spirits  deserted  their 
accustomed  office  of  mediation,  and  were  no  longer  invoked  by 
them ;  for  the  Paulicians,  though  possessed  of  only  an  incomplete 
copy  of  the  Scriptures,  discovered  none  able  and  qualified  for  the 
position  but  "  the  one  Mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man 
Christ  Jesus." 


III.  There  are  three  persons  in  one  God,  and  also  •  Jesus 

became  incarnate. 

In  this  they  sided  with  the  Church,  and  opposed  the  theology 
of  the  Manichiieans.  Throughout  their  entire  history  they  were 
consistent  in  holding  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  rejected 
any  speculation  that  attempted  to  explain  it  away.  This  was  also 
the  case  regarding  the  incarnation  and  Godhead  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  opposition  to  Manichseism,  which  taught  that  he  came  from 
the  sun,  with  a  seeming  body,  to  teach  the  souls  of  light  how  to 
be  freed  from  the  chains  of  darkness  in  which  they  were  bound. 
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They  believed  in  the  two  exclusive  sacraments,  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper.  Asceticism  was  condemned  and  marriage  allowed, 
although  celibacy  was  reckoned  a  mark  of  superior  sanctity  and 
virtue.  Baptism  administered  by  water,  was  held  in  opposition 
to  Manichsean  baptism  with  oil.  Also,  in  opposition  to  the  belief 
of  the  established  Church,  baptism  was  held  not  to  be  essential 
to  salvation,  but  only  necessary  in  order  to  be  received  into  the 
fellowship  of  the  Church.  Infant  baptism  was  generally  held  in 
theory  by  the  fathers,  if  not  universally  practised  by  the  people, 
and  both  methods  were  in  use,  immersion  being  dispensed  to  those 
who  were  well,  whilst  sprinkling  was  administered  to  those  who 
were  ill.  Gradually,  however,  the  administration  of  infant  bap- 
tism was  commonly  delayed,  either  from  indifference,  superstition, 
or  doctrinal  prejudice.  We  find,  also,  that  some  of  the  western 
reformatory  bodies  opposed  infant  baptism ;  but  the  Waldenses  and 
Albigenses,  with  whom  the  Paulieians  afterwards  became  incorpo- 
rated, were  consistent  in  maintaining  it.  Wherefore,  if  infant 
baptism  and  sprinkling  were  common  in  the  primitive  times  of 
the  Church,  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  Paulieians,  in  their 
thorough  reformatory  endeavors,  brought  baptism  back  to  its 
original  mode  and  significance,  and  stripped  it^of  all  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  with  which  the  Church  had  encumbered  it  ? 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  they 
seem  to  have  been  strictly  orthodox.  They  certainly  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  material  presence  of  the  Lord's  body  and  blood 
was  in  the  consecrated  elements,  but  seemed  to  have  looked  upon 
them  as  visible  signs  and  seals  of  their  Master's  sufferings  and 
death.  In  this,  as  in  baptism,  they  opposed  the  established 
Church  and  Manichaeism ;  for  the  former  held  the  unreasonable 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  whilst  the  latter  administered  the 
Supper  with  bread  alone. 


IV.  The  sign  of  the  cross  is  to  be  condemned,  and  is  a 

GROUND  OP  SEPARATION. 

By  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  superstition  had  been  unmasked, 
and  the  objects  which  many  of  the  Paulieians  had  formerly  vene- 
rated, now  stood  before  them  portrayed  in  all  their  real  and  na- 
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tural  colors.  An  image  or  painting  appeared  to  them  nothing  more 
than  a  mere  specimen  of  artistic  skill,  worthy  indeed  of  all  due  praise 
and  admiration,  but  far  from  exciting  any  feelings  of  devotional 
piety  whatever,  whilst  the  so-called  real  and  life-giving  cross  was 
but  a  simple  piece  of  mechanism,  that  any  one  might  easily  con- 
struct. The  relics  appeared  shorn  of  all  their  healing  virtue  and 
miraculous  powers,  and  lay  before  them  as  remembrancers  of  the 
urn  and  sepulchre.  Consequently,  in  their  antagonism  to  image- 
worship,  veneration  of  relics,  etc.,  they  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  Church,  but  oftentimes  enjoyed  the  favor  and  protection  of 
the  iconoclastic  Emperors. 

V.  The  Scriptures  are  to  be  read,  and  the  Pope  is  not 

SUPREME. 

Some 'of  their  expressions  were  as  follows:  "Both  priest  and 
people  are  in  duty  bound  to  the  constant  perusal  of  the  Gospel ;" 
"  God  wishes  all  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth;"  "the  priests  of  the  day  adulterate  God's  holy  word, 
garbling,  and  concealing,  and  omitting  a  great  part  of  its  con- 
tents." At  this  time  the  Scriptures  were  kept  from  the  common 
people,  and  confined  altogether  to  the  clergy.  The  opinion  that 
had  gradually  spread  amongst  the  laity  from  an  early  period,  was, 
that  the  Bible  should  not  be  read  by  profane  persons,  but  by  the 
clergy  alone.  This  idea  had  its  origin  in  the  great  ignorance  of 
the  people,  and  the  encouragement  given  to  it  by  the  clergy  ;  for 
there  was  no  prohibitory  decree  against  the  reading  of  it,  nor  in- 
deed was  there  any  need  for  one,  because  the  clergy  knew  too 
well  how  to  augment  the  gross  darkness  of  the  people,  without 
having  resort  to  arbitrary  measures.  That  the  Pope  was  not 
considered  by  the  Paulicians  as  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  Church 
and  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth,  is  evident,  because  it  is  uncertain 
whether  they  ever  received  the  Epistles  of  Peter  into  their  Bibles, 
by  reason  of  the  aversion  they  had  for  him  who  boasted  that  he 
was  a  successor  of  that  apostle,  and  sat  in  his  papal  chair  at 
Borne.  Hence,  in  upholding  the  Scriptures,  they  were  directly 
opposed  to  the  corrupt  teachings  of  the  Church,  and  were  free 
from  Manicha^ism,  because  that  sect  did  not  believe  in  the  in- 
spired word  of  God. 
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yi.  There  is  no  ground  for  the  different  orders  of  the 

CLERGY  IN  THE  ChUECH,  ALL  PASTORS  BEING  FELLOW-PILGRIMS. 

Here  again  the  Paulicians  took  issue  with  the  Church,  and 
also  with  Manichaeism  ;  for  the  former  claimed  different  orders 
amongst  its  clergy,  and  the  latter  held  that  the  Paraclete,  as  su- 
preme, had  twelve  apostles,  seventy-two  bishops,  and  other  minor 
officers,  whilst  the  people  were  divided  into  catechumens  and  the 
elect.  The  only  distinction  the  Paulicians  held  was  that  of  be- 
lievers and  unbelievers,  and  they  looked  upon  their  pastors  or 
teachers  as  fellow-pilgrims  with  themselves.  Gradually  their 
leaders  began  to  devote  their  time  and  energies  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  secular  affairs  of  the  body  ;  but  in  the  beginning 
they  had  been  reverenced  by  the  people  as  their  chairmen  or 
moderators,  those  in  whom  they  had  every  confidence,  to  whom 
they  came  seeking  aid  and  advice,  and  by  whose  decisions  they 
firmly  stood.  The  greediness  for  wealth  and  honors,  so  openly 
manifested  by  the  an ti- Christian  pride  of  the  prelacy,  was  held 
up  by  them  to  contempt,  ridicule,  and  condemnation.  Nor  was 
this  the  case  with  the  founders  and  leaders  only,  but  all  through 
their  eventful  existence  as  a  body,  this  admirable  trait  was  mani- 
fested, and  their  lives  were  generally  characterised  by  great  zeal, 
deep  humility,  and  an  exemplary  walk  and  conversation. 

It  is  remarkable  how  near  the  apostolic  Church  they  were  in 
doctrine  and  discipline  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  clergy  sought 
by  all  manner  of  means  to  trample  them  under  foot,  so  that  they 
might  eventually  crush  them  out  of  existence.  Fearful  indeed 
would  the  condition  of  the  Paulicians  have  been  if  they  had  en- 
dured persecution  from  the  Church  only  ;  but  doubly  terrible  was 
their  lot  when  the  emperors  also  commenced  bloody  persecutions 
against  them,  which  continued,  with  but  little  interruption,  for 
more  than  fiv&  hundred  years.  The  first  of  these  broke  out  about 
A.  D.,  670,  under  the  reign  of  Constantius  Pogonatus,  who 
determined  to  use  both  law  and  sword  in  their  extirpation.  He 
sent  Simon,  an  imperial  officer  of  his  household,  with  orders  to 
put  their  leader  to  death,  and  also  to  scatter  the  people  through- 
out the  Church,  so  that  they  might  be  led  the  more  easily  to 
adopt  its  faith  and  practice.     Simon  succeeded  in  capturing  Con- 
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stantine  Sylvanus,  together  with  most  of  his  intimate  coadjutors, 
and  required  of  them  that  they  should  either  join  the  Church 
and  put  their  leader  to  death,  or  suffer  death  themselves.  They 
all  preferred  martyrdom  except  Justus,  the  adopted  son  of  Con- 
stantine  Sylvanus,  and  one  of  his  earliest  followers,  who  proved 
cruelly  unfaithful  to  his  master,  by  stoning  him  to  death  with  his 
own  hand,  and  joining  the  Church.  This  occurrence  happened 
at  Soros,  a  name  given  to  the  place  in  commemoration  of  the 
finished  labors  of  a  faithful  servant,  who,  after  twenty-seven 
years  of  service  in  the  cause  of  reformation,  passed  from  trials 
to  glory  in  the  year  677. 

The  persecution  then  became  general.  Simon  sent  his  soldiers 
in  all  directions,  to  burn  Paulician  tractates  and  books,  and  or- 
dered that  those  found  secreting  them  should  be  burned  at  the 
stake,  and  their  property  confiscated.  He  also  disputed  with 
them,  but  failed  in  gaining  a  single  convert,  whilst  his  own  mind 
became  greatly  prepossessed  in  their  favor  by  their  humble  and 
sincere  Christian  behavior. 

■  Satisfied  at  length  that  nothing  more  could  be  done,  and  no 
doubt  conscious  of  the  injustice  of  his  mission  there,  he  returned 
to  Constantinople,  but  found  it  impossible  to  forget  the  patient 
suffering  Paulicians.  The  martyr  of  Pontus  became  the  waking 
dream  of  the  courtier  at  Constantinople.  After  three  wretched 
years  of  court  life,  he  fled  in  secret  to  Cibossa  in  Armenia,  and 
began  at  once  to  learn  and  labor  amongst  the  Paulician  remnant 
he  had  spared.  Some  time  having  elapsed,  during  which  he 
proved  himself  worthy  of  the  cause  he  had  espoused,  they  elected 
him  as  their  leader,  and  on  accepting  the  position,  he  chose  the 
scriptural  name  of  Titus,  in  addition  to  his  own.  After  a  little, 
the  renegade  Justus  was  readmitted,  and  proved  the  precursor  of 
impending  calamity.  He  Itnd  a  controversy  with'  their  leader, 
Simon  Titus,  about  Col.  i.  15-17,  and  afterwards'  in  the  year  683, 
with  the  Grrecian  bishop  of  Colonia,  during  which  he  was  forced 
to  justify  his  own  conduct,  as  well  as  give  an  account  of  the  doc- 
trines, practices,  and  success  of  the  Paulicians. 

The  bishop,  surprised  and  alarmed,   at  once  sent  an  account  to 
the  Emperor,  Justinian  II.,  who  fearing  that  they  might  soon  be- 
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come  troublesome,  immediately  resorted  to  the  most  inhuman 
measures  for  their  extirpation.  He  burned  at  the  stake  vast  num- 
bers of  those  who  proved  steadfast  in  the  faith,  during  the  year 
690,  amongst  whom  perished  their  noble  and  self-sacrificing 
leader,  Simon  Titus. 

The  Paulicians,  although  greatly  weakened  by  this  persecution, 
displayed  their  wonted  zeal  and  fortitude.  Among  those  who 
had  fled  from  the  persecution  of  Justinian,  was  a  certain  man 
named  Paul,  who  repaired  to  an  obscure  place  called  Episparis, 
with  his  two  sons,  Genesius  and  Theodore.  These  two  brothers 
soon  rose  to  eminence,  and  both  became  aspirants  for  the  political 
headship.  Already  the  Paulicians  recognised  the  utility  of  hav- 
ing one  to  manage  their  secular  affairs,  and  yet  one  who  would 
not  forget  to  advance  the  cause  of  religion  whilst  promoting  the 
civil  interests  of  the  community.  Two  modes  of  procuring  these 
political  leaders  presented  themselves,  the  one  by  inheritable  suc- 
cession, which  was  advocated  by  Genesius,  and  the  other  main- 
tained by  Theodore,  from  the  possession  of  the  necessary  gifts 
and  qualifications  independently  of  any  other  claim.  How  the 
controversy  was  carried  on  is  not  stated,  but  Genesius  ultimately 
gained  the  position,  and  chose  the  scriptural  name  of  Timothy. 
Under  his  leadership,  and  aided  by  his  father's  counsel,  the  Paul- 
icians revived  and  spread  their  doctrines  once  more  throughout 
the  land.  They  removed  their  centre  from  Pontus  into  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Cappadocia,  and  soon  brought  upon  them  the 
wrath  of  the  Emperor,  Leo  III.,  the  Isaurian,  by  their  rising  in- 
fluence and  increasing  numbers.  One  thing,  however,  favored 
them :  he  was  an  inveterate  iconocLast,  and  opposed  image-wor- 
ship as  strenuously  as  they  did.  About  the  year  720,  he 
summoned  Genesius  Timothy  to  appear  at  Constantinople  for  ex- 
amination, hoping  by  this  measure  to  eff'ect  a  final  settlement. 
The  inquisition  was  presided  over  by  the  Emperor  himself,  and 
conducted  by  the  Patriarch  of  the  Grecian  Church,  the  aged  Ger- 
manus.  Genesius  skilfully  evaded  the  questions  asked,  and  repre- 
sented matters  in  as  pleasing  a  light  as  possible,  no  doubt  palliating 
his  deception  on  the  ground  that  the  preservation  of  both  himself 
and  his  people  depended  on  the  favorable  result  of  this  interview. 
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The  examination  was,  upon  the  whole,  superficial,  but  terminated 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  ;  for  Leo  gave  him  a  letter  of  pro- 
tection, and  Germanus  a  certificate  of  orthodoxy,  with  which  he 
returned  and  retired  with  his  followers  eastward  into  the  Saracen 
territories.  His  life  seems  to  have  been  a  peaceable  one,  during 
which  the  Paulicians  had  greatly  increased  in  numbers  and  pros- 
perity;  and  after  an  active  service  of  about  thirty  years,  he  died  A. 
D.,  745. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Zacharias,  who  came  westward 
soon  afterwards,"*^re}iching  with  his  assistant,  Joseph,  and  en- 
deavoring to  collect  the  scattered  people  throughout  Cappadocia. 
Their  success  brought  another  persecution  upon  them,  from  which 
Zacharias  fled  into  Phrygia ;  afterwards  he  taught  for  some  time 
at  Antioch,  in  Pisidia,  and  probably  ended  his  days  there. 

Joseph,  his  assistant,  succeeded  him,  and  chose  the  scriptural 
name  of  Epaphroditus,  but  nothing  is  left  on  record  concerning 
either  his  life  or  death.  The  Paulicians  then  elected  Baanes  to 
the  leadership,  one  who  was  cynical  in  disposition,  immoral  in  his 
habits,  and  utterly  unfit  for  the  responsibilities  of  sacred  office. 

He  does  not  seem  to  have  adopted  a  scriptural  cognomen  at  all, 
and  for  the  want  of  one  the  people  styled  him  by  the  significant 
title  of  Baanes  Ruparos,  the  filthy. 

Under  his  rule  the  Paulicians  became  divided  into  two  or  more 
sections,  which  were  not  united  again  till  more  than  ninety  years  af- 
terwards, and  which  deteriorated  also  in  morals  and  strength.  Up 
to  this  time  they  had  been  zealous  and  successful  in  obtaining 
proselytes  from  not  only  the  uneducated  laity,  but  also  from 
monks  and  priests  ;  and  their  firm  adherence  to  their  rdigious 
principles  was  marked  by  their  frequent  and  ready  submission  to 
martyrdom.  ,  But  now  many  became  dissatisfied  with  the  changed 
state  of  affairs,  and,  wearied  out  by  incessant  persecutions,  re- 
solved to  migrate  to  some  peaceful  locality,  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  hatred  of  the  Church  and  the  cruelty  of  the  reigning  powers. 

At  this  juncture,  however,  the  Emperor,  Constantine  V.,  (about 
the  year  755,)  made  an  excursion  into  Armenia,  and  found 
a  large  number  of  Paulicians,  especially  in  and  around  Melitene 
and  Theodosiopolis,  whom    he  removed    to    Constantinople  and 
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planted  throughout  Thrace.  No  doubt  this  was  in  accordance 
with  a  friendly  arrangement  that  each  party  entered  into,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  their  own  special  interests  and  comfort. 
By  it  the  Emperor  expected  to  be  disturbed  no  more  in  future,  and 
that  their  peculiar  tenets  would  soon  die  out ;  but,  without  intend- 
ing it,  he  also  assisted  the  Paulicians  to  diffuse  their  doctrines  over 
eastern  Europe,  and  prepared  the  way  for  thousands  who  came 
after  them.  Notwithstanding  this  removal  into  Europe,  the  Paul- 
icians were  still  numerous  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  neighboring 
countries,  having  Phanaroa,  in  Helenopontus,  as  their  capital  and 

centre. 

Baanes   Ruparos    died    not   long   after,    (in   the  year    800,) 

and  left  behind  him  a  scattered  and  demoralised  people.  This 
seems  to  have  led  the  Paulicians  to  be  more  cautious  in  their  next 
selection,  since  they  were  fortunate  in  choosing  a  notable  character, 
named  Sergius,  who  proved  to  be  a  man  of  extraordinary  talent,  en- 
ergy, and  virtue.  He  had  formerly  been  of  the  established  Church, 
but  now,  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  was  converted  by  having  his 
mind  directed  to  the  word  of  God,  through  the  agency  of  a  poor 
Paulician  woman.  By  carefully  studying  the  Scriptures,  he  ob- 
tained a  clear  insight  into  the  vital  truths  of  Christianity,  and 
coming  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ,  became  a  devoted  follower  of 
the  Paulician  faith.  He  was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and,  Paul- 
like, when  out  of  employment  or  in  need,  wrought  at  it  in  order 
that  he  might  not  be  a  burden  to  the  community. 

In  the  year  801,  he  was  chosen  as  their  leader,  and 
adopted  the  Bible  name  of  Tychicus.  He  immediately  en- 
deavored to  reform  the  sect,  which  had  become  degenerated  through 
the  immorality  of  Baanes  Ruparos,  and,  by  his  gentle,  winning 
ways,  conciliated  his  bitterest  enemies  ;  so  that  he  earned  for 
himself  the  reputation  of  being  a  second  founder,  both  by  his 
antagonism  to  the  corrupt  tendencies  that  had  crept  in,  iand  by 
his  continued  efforts  for  the  extension  of  the  sect.  In  his  present- 
ation of  the  truth,  he  differed  from  his  predecessors,  in  that,  whilst 
they  launched  out  at  once  against  the  glaring  errors  of  the  Church, 
he  having  first  presented  the  simple  truths  of  the  gospel,  gradu- 
ally advanced  to  the  corrupt  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  clergy. 
VOL.  XXV.,  NO.  1 — 6. 
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By  this  mode  of  reasoning,  he  gained  over  many  from  the  monks, 
nuns,  priests,  and  common  people,  so  that  the  sect  greatly  in- 
creased in  numbers  and  morality.  He  strenuously  opposed  im- 
age-worship, veneration  for  the  cross,  relics,  etc. ;  and  by  his 
writings  also,  which  were  held  in  high  esteem,  he  was  the  means 
of  accomplishing  great  good  for  his  Master's  cause. 

As  the  Paulicians  now  took  such  a  determined  stand  against 
the  abuses  so  prevalent  amongst  the  clergy,  they  were  called  Sepa- 
ratists, which  clearly  showed  their  desire  for  reformation ;  and 
burning  once  more  with  the  zeal  of  their  fathers,  sought  to  revo- 
lutionise the  Church,  and  restore  it  to  its  primitive  purity  and 
simplicity. 

The  reigns  of  Leo  IV.  and  the  Empress  Irene,  during  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  Paulicians  were  greatly  improved,  pro- 
duced nothing  worthy  of  note  ;  but  the  succeeding  reign  of  Ni- 
cephorus  I.  was  marked  by  the  greatest  clemency.  He  abso- 
lutely refused  to  act  at  the  bidding  of  the  clergy,  and  instead  of 
persecuting,  promised  the  Paulicians,  especially  those  of  Phrygia, 
the  free  and  full  exercise  of  their  religious  belief  His  successor, 
however,  Michael  I.,  although  urged  to  desist  by  the  more  clement 
of  the  clergy,  assailed  them  through  the  inducements  and  by  the 
directions  of  Nicephorus,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  but 
to  what  extent  is  not  known.  After  him  came  Leo  the  Arme- 
nian, who,  envious  of  their  increase,  sent  Thomas,  bishop  of  Neo- 
Caesarea,  and  Paracondacis,  an  abbot,  as  leaders  of  an  expedition 
for  the  purpose  of  converting  them  to  the  Church  from  which  so 
many  had  wandered.  Those  who  recanted  were  welcomed  as 
proselytes,  but  those  who  remained  steadfast  in  the  faith*  were 
put  to  death.  The  persecution  at  last  became  so  violent,  that 
Sergius  Tychicus  and  many  of  his  followers  were  obliged  to  flee 
into  Lesser  Armenia,  and  seek  the  protection  of  the  Saracens. 
The  Emir  of  Melitene  gave  them  a  little  town  on  the  mountains 
of  Argseus,  the  name  of  which  Sergius  Tychicus  changed  from 
Argaum  to  Colosse. 

The  Paulicians  seem  to  have  been  driven  now  to  desperation. 
They  made  frequent  predatory  expeditions  into  the  Byzantine 
empire,  and,  aided  by  the  Saracens,  retaliated  in  a  spirit  of  re- 
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venge,  which  greatly  pained  their  old  peace-loving  leader.  He 
boldly  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  their  conduct,  and  admon- 
ished them  to  practise  forbearance,  but  all  with  little  or  no  effect. 
However,  his  end  was  at  hand.  He  had  fought  a  good  fight,  he 
had  finished  his  course,  he  had  kept  the  faith ;  and  like  a  shock  of 
corn  fully  ripe,  he  was  soon  to  be  gathered  to  his  fathers.  At 
Colosse  he  employed  his  spare  moments  at  his  trade ;  and  whilst 
alone  one  day,  felling  some  trees  on  the  woody  slopes  of  Argaeus, 
he  was  attacked  by  a  ruffiian  named  Tzano,  of  Nicopolis,  who, 
taking  advantage  of  his  years  and  failing  strength,  chopped  him 
in  two  with  his  own  axe.  This  happened  in  the  year  835,  and 
ended  a  worthy  life  of  thirty-three  years  spent  in  the  cause  of 
the  Master. 

After  his  death,  the  Paulicians,  for  some  unknown  reasons,  re- 
solved to  intrust  the  civil  oversight  of  the  community  (as  they 
had  always  intrusted  their  religious  affairs,)  to  a  number  of  the 
prominent  men  of  their  body,  instead  of  to  one  person,  as  had 
formerly  been  done.  Amongst  the  political  council  thus  formed, 
were  men  of  eminence  and  worth,  of  whom  nothing  besides  is 
known  except  the  names,  some  of  these  being  Michael,  Canacares, 
John,  Theodotus,  Basil,  Zosimus,  and  others.  This  plan  of  super- 
vision was  followed  by  a  partial  falling  away  on  the  part  of  the 
people  from  their  remarkably  pious  and  humble  disposition,  to 
one  of  secular  aggrandisement.  Whilst  their  form  of  govern- 
ment was  federal,  and  their  head  was  the  free  choice  of  the  peo- 
ple, they  seemed  to  have  been  zealous  and  united ;  but  as  soon  as 
a  supervisory  committee  was  formed,  their  confidence  was  shaken, 
for  the  central  object  of  their  trust  was  gone.  In  consequence, 
a  portion  of  them  residing  in  Cynoschora,  broke  out  in  an  open  re- 
bellion, and  banding  themselves  together,  put  to  death  the  impe- 
rial judges  and  the  inquisitors,  Thomas,  bishop  of  Neo-Caesarea, 
and  Paracondacis,  the  abbot.  The  Paulicians  were  then  com- 
pelled to  form  Colosse  into  a  military  colony  for  protection,  and 
were  continually  making  inroads  into  the  neighboring  countries 
for  pillage  or  revenge.  This  state  of  affairs  continued  until  the 
year  841,  when  Theodora,  the  patroness  of  image-worship,  as- 
cended the  Byzantine  throne ;  and  from  her  inconsiderate  zeal. 
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the  Paulicians  suffered  even  greater  calamities  than  any  that  had 
hitherto  befallen  them.  She  resolved  to  bring  them  into  the 
Church  in  a  body,  or,  if  they  remained  steadfast,  to  crush  them 
out  of  existence.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  inhuman  de- 
sign, in  the  year  845  she  sent  noblemen  and  magistrates 
into  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire,  with  orders  to  spare 
none  who  held  such  a  perverse  creed.  During  this  short  perse- 
cution, at  least  one  hundred  thousand  persons  perished,  and  many 
of  them  no  doubt  for  no  other  crime  than  iconoclastic  tendencies. 
Still,  a  remnant  was  saved ;  for  about  five  thousand  fled  once 
more  into  the  Saracen  domains,  where  the  Emir  of  Melitene 
again  received  them.  Here  they  built  a  city  which,  with  the 
region  around  it,  they  called  by  the  name  of  Tibrica.  Their 
former  capital,  Colosse,  seems  to  have  been  destroyed,  for  it  is 
never  mentioned  again. 

Whilst  such  persecutions  were  raging,  and  the  spirit  of  retalia- 
tion was  burning  in  their  bosoms,  their  religious  zeal  seems  to 
have  greatly  abated,  and  their  love  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel 
almost  entirely  died  out.  Their  unchristian  actions  show  that 
they  had  now  lost,  in  a  great  measure,  the  spirit  of  that  true  de- 
votion which  characterised  their  forefathers  ;  and  not  only  was 
their  good  name  greatly  marred,  but  their  schemes  of  worldly  am- 
bition oftentimes  frustrated.  As  they  were  now  more  political 
than  religious^  they  could  not  exist  long  without  a  temporal  head, 
and  were  again  fortunate  in  their  selection.  Carbeas  had  been 
at  one  time  first  adjutant  of  the  guards  of  the  imperial  forces  in 
the  east,  but  had  become  a  worthy  Paulician,  and  was  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  of  avenging  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had"  been 
impaled  by  the  inhuman  inquisitors.  Skilled  in  generalship,  he 
formed  the  five  thousand  fugitives  into  a  standing  army,  and,  ne- 
gotiating with  the  Mohammedan  Caliph,  defied  the  forces  of  the 
cruel  Theodora. 

Whilst  thus  engaged,  his  forces  were  increased  by  a  union  with 
the  Baanites,  in  this  way  healing  the  division  made  by  Baanes 
Ruparos  over  ninety  years  before.  This  union  seems  to  have 
been  made  more  on  a  political  than  on  a  religious  basis.  Their 
characteristic  feature  as  reformers  of  the  corrupt  Church,  was 
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lost  sight  of  in  the  midst  of  such  civil  commotions ;  but,  for  all 
this,  we  cannot  say  that  they  lost  sight  of  the  doctrines  for  which 
their  fathers  had  died,  or  that  the  mass  of  the  people  held  them 
with  less  strictness  and  purity. 

The  Paulician  army,  led  on  by  the  strategic;  skill  of  Carbeas, 
repeatedly  put  to  flight  ithe  combined  forces  of  Michael  the  drunk- 
ard, so  that  he  was  at  last  compelled  to  march  to  the  scen^  of  ac- 
tion in  person.  The  contending  hosts  met  under  the  walls  of 
Samosata,  where  the  Paulicians  completely  routed  the  imperial 
hosts,  and  having  captured  a  number  of  generals  and  over  a  hun- 
dred tribunes,  carried  them  to  their  strongholds,  to  be  kept  as 
hostages. 

About  this  time  a  portion  of  the  Paulicians  separated  and 
formed  a  distinct  sect ;  but  the  accounts  of  their  rise,  progress, 
and  distinguishing  characteristics  are  so  meagre,  that  almost 
nothing  reliable  can  be  gathered  concerning  them.  They  ori- 
ginated in  the  province  of  Ararat,  by  the  teachings  of  a  Paulician, 
named  Sembat ;  and  as  their  Church  was  formed  in  the  village  of 
Thontrake,  they  were  called  by  the  name  of  Thontrakians.  Hav- 
ing existed  for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years, 
they  gradually  became  extinct. 

Carbeas  died  about  the  year  867,  and  the  Paulicians  chose 
Chrysocheris  as  his  successor,  who,  aided  by  the  Saracens, 
ravished  the  fairest  provinces  of  the  Grecian  empire  without  op- 
position. In  a  still  more  secular  spirit  than  that  which  had  actu- 
ated Carbeas,  he  retaliated  the  persecutions  of  his  sect  by  the 
pillage  of  Nice,  Nicomedia,  Ancyria,  and  Ephesus,  so  that  the 
very  temple  of  Ephesus  was  made  a  stable  for  the  mules  and 
horses  of  the  Paulician  army  to  rest  in.  For  more  than  thirty 
years  did  this  warlike  spirit  exist,  causing  many  of  the  unoffend- 
ing and  helpless  to  spend  a-  miserable  existence  as  exiles  in  the 
Saracen  territories. 

The  Emperor  Basil  found  his  forces  greatly  reduced  by  such 
repeated  defeats,  and  made  proposals  of  peace,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. Finding  that  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  crush  them  by 
numbers,  he  reinforced  his  army,  and  leaving  Constantinople, 
marched  across  the  country  to  their  chief  fortress,  Tephrica,  with- 
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out  opposition.  But  when  he  was  made  aware  of  the  strength  of 
their  fortifications,  the  numbers  of  their  allied  hosts  throughout 
the  country,  and  the  ample  provision  made  for  a  protracted  war, 
he  saw  that  victory  was  impossible,  and  returned  to  Constantino- 
ple, without  striking  a  single  effective  blow. 

However,  in  *the  year  870,  his  army  had  two  engage- 
ments with  the  Paulicians,  and  the  following  year,  by  some  stra- 
tegic movement,  Chrysocheris  was  surprised  and  slain,  whilst  the 
Paulician  army  was  almost  entirely  annihilated  in  a  narrow  defile 
of  the  mountains  near  by. 

During  the  two  engagements  of  the  year  870,  mentioned 
*  above,  Basil  sent  one  of  his  courtiers,  named  Petrus  Sicu- 
lus,  as  an  envoy  to  Chrysocheris,  at  Tibrica,  to  negotiate  with  him 
about  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  He  remained  nine  months 
amongst  them,  and  afterwards  wrote  their  history,  which,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  is  full  of  accusations,  either  erroneous  or  al- 
together false.  There  is  a  vein  of  persistent  misrepresentation 
running  through  the  whole  work,  which  is  so  manifest  that  it 
can  scarcely  escape  the  most  careless  observation. 

About  this  time,  also,  they  added  to  their  incomplete  Bible — 
consisting  of  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Pauline  Epistles — ^the  Acts 
and  the  Epistles  of  John,  James,  and  Jude ;  so  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Epistles  of  Peter  and  the  Apocalypse,  their  New 
Testament  was  complete.  They  were  familiar  with  the  Old  Tes- 
tament also,  although  no  express  mention  is  made  of  it  by  their 
historians.  The  Apocalypse  was  afterwards  received ;  but  so 
guarded  were  they,  that  it  is  exceedingly  uncertain  whether  they 
ever  received  the  Epistles  of  Peter  or  not.  <     * 

After  the  disastrous  defeat  above  mentioned,  the  Paulician  po- 
litical power  was  completely  broken;  their  fortress,  Tephrica, 
was  reduced,  and  once  more  they  had  to  s§ek  the  aid  of  the 
friendly  Saracens.  Protected  by  this  warlike  people  and  by 
their  own  mountain  fastnesses,  they  kept  up  a  kind  of  indepen- 
dence until  the  close  of  that  century,  during  which  time  many  on 
both  sides  were  slain,  and  several  of  the  fairest  provinces  of  the 
Grecian  empire  were  ruined.  Such  warfare  so  troubled  Theo- 
dorus,  the  neighboring  bishop  of  Antioch,  that,  fearful  for  his 
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own  flock,  he  petitioned  the  Emperor  to  have  them  removed.  In 
accordance  with  this  request,  Basil,  with  a  powerful  army,  forci- 
bly transplanted  a  colony  of  them  into  Bulgaria,  giving  them 
Philipopolis  as  their  centre  and  capital.  Ever  since  the  middle  of 
the  eighth  century,  when  the  first  colony  had  been  settled  in 
Thrace,  a  regular  correspondence  had  taken  place,  and  no  doubt 
a  continual  emigration  had  been  going  on  from  Asia  Minor,  Con- 
sequently, by  weakening  their  force  in  the  east,  he  mightily 
strengthened  that  of  the  west,  and  did  the  most  opportune  thing 
for  the  further  extension  of  his  cause  of  reformation. 

There  is  here  a  gap  of  a  whole  century  in  the  history  of  the 
Paulicians,  during  which  they  were  no  doubt  assiduously  promul- 
gating their  doctrines  and  gradually  increasing  in  strength  and 
numbers  ;  for  their  political  spirit  seems  to  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  broken  up,  and  they  evidently  turned  their  attention  for 
the  time  being  to  the  advancement  of  their  religious  interests,  with 
renewed  energy  and  zeal. 

In  the  year  970,  a  treaty  was  made  with  them  by  the  Emperor, 
John  Zimisces,  by  which  a  large  number  of  them,  together  with 
other  religious  sects,  were  transplanted  from  Syria  to  the  valleys 
along  the  base  of  the  mountains  of  Haemus,  in  Thrace.  These, 
with  the  Paulicians  already  there,  were  appointed,  to  guard  the 
northern  frontier  against  the  Scythian  hordes  that  were  threaten- 
ing to  invade  the  empire.  Being  here  the  dominant  party,  the 
Paulicians  had  for  a  little  while  greater  freedom,  and  occupied 
villages  and  fortresses  in  Epirus  and  Macedonia,  as  well  as  im- 
portant strongholds  in  Thrace  and  Bulgaria,  but  nevertheless  were 
in  continual  conflict  with  the  Church,  and  oftentimes  with  the 
State. 

What  became  of  the  remnant  that  remained  in  Asia  Minor  after 
the  last  exodus,  is  not  definitely  known.  It  is,  however,  likely 
that  they  never  left  the  rocky  defiles  of  Armenia,  but  either  died 
out  shortly  afterwards,  or  became  incorporated  with  the  neighbor- 
ing sects  that  were  continually  breaking  away  from  the  bonds  of 
a  corrupt  and  demoralising  Church. . 

From  Thrace  and  Bulgaria  the  Paulicians  were  soon  obliged  to 
emigrate,  on  account  of  the  persecutions  which  they  suff'ered,  both 
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from  Church  and  State.  They  removed  westward,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  made  settlements  in  Macedonia,  Sicily,  and  north- 
ern Italy,  particularly  in  Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  where  numer- 
ous churches  were  formed,  which  were  at  continual  variance  with 
the  established  Church.  In  Italy  they  received  the  names  of 
Paterini  and  Cathari :  the  former  from  a  certain  part  of  the  city 
of  Milan,  called  Pateria,  where  they  held  their  assemblies  ;  and 
the  latter  is  probably  derived  from  the  Greek  word  signifying  the 
pure. 

We  pause  here  to  remark  how  orthodox  the  Paulicians  were  in 
their  Church  polity,  as  well  as  in  their  theology.  They  had 
churches  and  congregations,  which  were  presided  over  by  pastors- 
and  teachers,  without  being  encumbered  with  other  offices  which 
are  neither  necessary  nor  commanded.  These  churches  were  linked 
together  by  a  higher  court ;  for  in  Italy  they  met  at  Pateria,  in 
Milan,  on  certain  occasions,  as  general  assemblies,  presided  over 
by  their  western  patriarch  or  moderator,  and  seem  to  have  had  no 
other  offices  except  those  of  leader  or  president  and  pastor. 

Their  secular  spirit  had  now  passed  away,  and  in  its  place  came 
an  earnest  desire  for  evangelizing  the  southern  and  eastern  pro- 
vinces of  Europe,  as  they  had  endeavored  to  do  in  Asia  Minor. 
In  leaving  their  home  in  the  east,  they  had  left  their  warlike  re- 
taliating spirit  behind  them ;  and  now,  in  this  the  land  of  their 
adoption,  they  once  more  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
work  of  the  Master,  and  instead  of  seeking  after  military  or  po- 
litical power,  again  became  faithful  soldiers  of  the  cross  and  fol- 
lowers of  the  Lamb.  Many  of  them  took  up  a  wandering  life, 
and,  actuated  by  a  true  missionary  spirit,  spread  their  doctrines 
with  great  zeal  and  success. 

In  their  westward  peregrinations,  they  came  to  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  where  they  found  the  Waldenses  professing  the  same  doc- 
trines with  their  own,  in  all  their  simplicity  and  purity.  This 
noble  band  of  reformers  had  existed  from  the  primitive  times  of 
the  Church,  and,  walled  about  by  the  good  providence  of  God,  as 
they  were  by  their  own  mountain  resorts,  they  had  kept  the  gos- 
pel lamp  burning  in  the  midst  of  great  mystical  gloom  and  heathen 
darkness.     It  is  remarkable  that,   so  ftir  as  we  know,  they  were 
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entirely  ignorant  of  each  other's  trials  and  teachings;  and  yet, 
when  they  met,  their  doctrines  were  found  to  he  almost  identical, 
clearly  showing  that  they  were  both  living  witnesses  for  the  same 
truth,  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  and  watched  over  by  the  same 
Head  and  Lord. 

Not  long  afterwards,  many  of  them  scaled  the  Alpine  range, 
and  descending  into  France,  found  the  Albigeois  or  Albigenses 
holding  the  same  truths  with  all  gpdly  sincerity,  aibongst  whom 
they  settled,  and  were  called  by  their  name,  although  coming  from 
Bulgaria.  However,  they  were  often  called  Bulgarians,  which 
the  French  corrupted  into  Bougres,  as  a  term  of  reproach.  Their 
arrival  in  France  took  place  about  the  year  1011,  and  they  were 
first  noticed  at  Aquitain  by  the  established  Church,  which,  in 
the  year  1019,  convoked  a  Synod  to  be  held  at  Toulouse,  for  the 
purpose  of  debating  their  condition  and  actions.  As  this  branch 
of  the  Paulicians  was  now  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Milan, 
and  could  not  attend'  the  appointed  assemblies  in  that  city,  it  ap- 
pointed one  to  be  held  at  Orleans,  which  seems  to  have  been  pre- 
sided over  by  a  moderator.  — '—  

From  Italy  and  France  the  Paulicians  extended  their  missionary 
operations  northward  into  Germany,  where  they  received  the 
name  of  Gazari,  which  is  probably  derived  from  the  country  bor- 
dering on  the  Black  Sea,  from  whence  they  had  come. 

Thus,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  the  sect  was  scattered  through- 
out the  most  of  Europe,  and  drew  vast  numbers  into  its  ranks  by 
the  teaching  and  sanctity  of  its  members.  Their  great  centre 
was  still  in  Milan,  where  their  assemblies  were  held,  and  this 
continued  to  be  the  case  until  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Their  general  name  of  Paulician  or  Pavlikian,  was  changed  into 
Publican,  Paphlagonian,  and  Poplicani,  according  to  the  nation- 
ality in  which  they  resided,  until  all  were  lost  by  their  becoming 
absorbed  into  the  Albigenses  ahd  Waldenses. 

Their  distinct  history  in  western  Europe  ended  soon  after,  but 
in  Thrace  and  Bulgaria  it  still  remained  distinct  and  separate. 

Passing  over  a  century  of  unimportant  events,  about  the  year 
1120,  Alexius  Gomnenus  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  a  public 
discussion  with  the  Paulicians,   being  one  of  the  most  refined 
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minds  of  the  age,  and  well  able  to  combat  the  various  theories 
then  in  existence.  For  this  purpose  he  fixed  his  winter  quarters 
at  Philipopolis,  the  Paulician  capital,  and  spent  days  and  nights 
in  discussion  with  them,  using  such  means  to  enforce  his  argu- 
ments as  circumstances  required.  Those  who  recanted  and  joined 
the  Church  lived  by  themselves,  so  that  in  a  short  time  a  city 
sprang  up,  which  was  honored  by  the  name  of  Alexius.  Those, 
however,  who  resisted  alike  promises,  rewards,  and  punishments, 
were  banished  to  life-long  exile,  their  capital,  Philipopolis,  was 
taken  from  them,  and  their  lives  were  spared  more  from  motives 
of  prudence  than  mercy. 

After  this,  the  Paulicians  in  Bulgaria  and  Thrace  passed  under 
the  name  of  Bogomiles,  either  originating  that  sect,  or  being  as- 
similated with  it ;  and  thus  the  distinctive  history  of  this  notable 
sect  is  brought  to  a  close  by  their  being  incorporated  into  those 
three  other  bodies,  viz.,  the  Albigenses,  Waldenses,  and  Bogo- ' 
miles.  Eneas  Sylvius  mentions  their  existence  in  Bulgaria,  Hun- 
gary, and  Slavonia,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  Peter  Deodatus,  archbishop  of  St.  Sophia,  in  Constanti- 
nople, brought  mahy  of  those  residing  near  Nicopolis  in  Bulgaria, 
who  were  no  doubt  descended  from  the  Paulicians,  over  to  the  Greek 
Church ;  and  at  the  present  time,  the  so-called  Paulicians,  still 
living  around  their  old  capital,  are  steeped  in  the  greatest  igno- 
rance, superstition,  and  degradation.  They  know  little  or  nothing 
of  their  ancestors,  and  their  religion  is  corrupted  by  many  of 
those  rites  and  ceremonies  which  their  forefathers  had  so  faith- 
fully contended  against. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  reiterate  our  firm  belief  that  the  Paul- 
icians were  a  noble  band  of  Protestants,  living  long  before  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  and  that  their  history  has  not  only  been 
overlooked,  but  shamefully  misrepresented.  This  conviction  is 
based  upon  a  threefold  argument,  drawn  from  their  history  and 
doctrines : 

1st.  Their  high  esteem  for  the  logical^  doctrinal,  and  practical 
epistles  of  the  apostle  Paul. — They  moulded  their  rules  of  faith  and 
practice  and  tested  all  the  theories  of  other  sectaries  by  his 
teachings  ;  and  to  be  Pauline,  is  to  be  orthodox  and  pure. 
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2(i.  Their  nearness  to  the  apostoUe  form  of  government. — ^As 
they  had  only  pastors  and  teachers,  with  chosen  moderators  over 
their  assemblies,  they  were  entirely  free  from  Papal  errors  as  to 
hierarchical  offices — errors  which  characterise  some  denominations 
of  the  Protestant  Church  in  our  day. 

3d.  Their  opposition  to  the  corrupt  practices  of  the  established 
Church. — They  had  separated  because  they  could  not  tolerate  its 
many  errors  and  innovations ;  and  their  hostility  to  these  was 
the  occasion  of  their  being  persecuted  for  over  five  hundred  years, 
by  both  Church  and  State. 

"  Thrice  hail !  ye  faithful  shepherds  of  the  fold, 

By  tortures  unsubdued,  unbribed  by  gold  ; 

In  your  high  scorn  of  honors,  honored  most,  '  , 

Ye  chose  the  martyr's,  not  the  prelate's  post; 

Firmly  the  thorny  path  of  suffering  trod, 

And  counted  death  all  gain  to  live  with  God." 
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History  of  European  Morals^  from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne. 
By  William  Edward  Hartpole  Lecky,  M.  A.  2  vols. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Company.     1870. 

There  is  nothing  more  important  to  the  casuistic  infidelity  of 
the  day,  than  to  account,  upon  natural  principles,  for  the  exist- 
ence and  success  of  Christianity.  And  there  is  nothing  more 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Christian  thinker,  who  has  nerve  to 
face  the  argument,  and  see  it  through,  than  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  endeavored  to  he  done. 

It  is  a  grand  question,  if  one  only  could  grapple  with  it,  and 
really  settle  it !  This  mighty  mass,  which  touches  the  earth,  but 
will  not  mingle  with  it,  or  mixes  with  it  only  at  the  cost  of  life  to 
the  contaminated  member ;  whose  inner  laws  are  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  laws  of  God's  lower  kingdom,  yet  absolutely  re- 
fuse to  acknowledge  any  parentage  or  descent  from  them,  much 
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less  any  subordination  to  them ;  this  mass,  upon  which  all  evil 
things  move  to  destroy  it  in  vain,  but  which,  in  its  turn,  self- 
moving,  descends  upon  them  in  a  volume  and  power  that  over- 
whelms them  all ;  whose  energy  is  of  the  spirit,  so  subtle  as  to 
seem  unreal,  yet  more  solid  than  the  mountain  granite ;  whence  is 
it  ?  And  how  shall  we  account  for  its  existence  and  its  victories, 
quin  Deus  intersit  ?  And  verily,  if  it  could  but  be  explained  on 
purely  natural  principles ;  if  it  could  once  be  shown  that  no  di- 
vine hand  had  been  needed  to  send  these  springs  of  the  water  of 
life  among  the  valleys,  to  give  drink  to  all  that  are  athirst ;  the 
whole  question  concerning  the  efficient  interposition  of  God  upon 
the  earth  would  cease  to  have  any  living  interest  for  any  practical 
mind.  If  he  did  not  command  light  into  the  pitchy  darkness  of 
man's  ruin,  we  shall  not  very  vehemently  care  whether  he  spoke 
it  into  the  material  chaos.  If  he  is  not  the  author  of  salvation, 
it  is  of  little  consequence  to  us  whether  he  is  the  author  of  what 
we  call  creation.  The  God  who  was  not  our  Father,  would  be 
indeed  a  God  far  off. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  did  thus  interpose  ;  if  redemption 
is  a  real  work,  and  his  work,  (as  it  must  be,  if  it  be  at  all ;)  then, 
when  that  point  is  proved,  the  infidel  has  really  lost  the  whole  bat- 
tle ;  for  there  need  be  no  question  that  God,  who  sovereignly  re- 
stores, did  sovereignly  produce ;  and  that  he  who  has  built  the 
splendid  temple,  Grace,  did  not  need  to  borrow  the  foundation, 
Nature.  None  the  less,  however,  will  we  do  battle  wherever  we 
find  the.  foe.  It  is  by  faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds  were 
made,  and  did  not  grow.  In  them  hath  he  graven  the  record  of 
his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  (Oe^^r^f)  and  not  a  letter  or  a 
vowel  point  shall  any  sacrilegious  hand  obliterate  while  Christ's 
Church  can  prevent  it. 

If,  now,  any  reader  shall  consider  these  remarks  irrelevant  to 
the  subject  suggested  by  the  book  before  us,  it  can  be  only  because 
he  has  not  read — or,  reading,  has  not  inwardly  digested — the  very 
subtle,  learned,  and  elaborate  work  itself.  The  name  is  an  egre- 
gious misnomer.  Barring  the  last  chapter,  the  book  is  only  inci- 
dentally a  "  History  of  Morals."  It  is  not  morals,  nor  the  his- 
tory thereof,   that  gives   it  unity.     That  must  be   sought  in  the 
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effort  to  do  what  Gibbon  failed  to  do — to  explain  the  success  of 
Christianity  on  natural  principles.  The  author's  plan  is  exceed- 
ingly ingenious,  his  methods  wisely  chosen,  his  style  laboriously 
good,  his  lore  prodigious.  Nevertheless,  he  has  signally  failed. 
Failing,  he  has  demonstrated  that  the  thing  attempted  cannot  be 
done ;  for,  if  it  could  have  been  done,  Mr.  Lecky  would  appear 
to  be  the  man  to  do  it. 

But  we  pause  at  the  entrance  of  the  lists,  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  prudence.  He  has  nowhere,  hot  in  one  paragraph,  or  sen- 
tence, or  clause,  attempted  to  explain  the  existence  of  Christianity. 
He  rigorously  confines  his  speculations  and  reasonings  to  its  suc- 
cess. It  surely  did  begip  to  be ;  and  inasmuch  as,  our  author 
himself  being  judge  and  witness,  it  has  changed  the  face  of 
Europe,  and  made  morals,  in  a  thousand  ways,  just  what  they 
are,  there  would  have  been  no  fatal  irrelevancy  in  his  digressing 
80  far  as  to  tell  us  whence  this  marvel  sprang,  and  with  what 
throes  of  nature  she  came  to  the  birth. 

But  no  such  dangerous  question  will  Mr.  Lecky  handle.  He 
is  as  prudently  silent,  just  here,  as  the  Pharisees,  when  they  were 
asked  of  *'  the  baptism  of  John,  was  it  from  heaven,  or  of  men  ? 
And  they  reasoned  among  themselves,  saying.  If  we  shall  say, 
from  heaven,  he  will  say  unto  us.  Why  did  ye  not  then  believe 
him?  But  if  we  shall  say  of  men,  we  fear  the  people."*  He 
contents  himself  with  acknowledging  that  the  prodigy  is ;  and 
being  here,  he  will  show  us  by  its  behavior  and  achievements,  that 
it  is  no  such  prodigious  matter,  after  all. 

Now,  we  confess  that,  logically,  this  is  all  right.  Every  man 
has  a  perfect  right  to  select  the  question  he  will  discuss,  and  to 
try  it  with  such  resources  as  he  has,  and  such  wit  and  wis- 
dom as  he  is  capable  of.  But  to  Mr.  Lecky's  claims  as  a  histori- 
cal philosopher,  we  submit  that  this  course  is  fatal.  It  was 
clearly  his  duty  to  trace  the  Stoical  Philosophy,  ah  ovo,  and  he 
has  done  so.  He  has  made  sufficiently  clear  the  rise  of  Neopla- 
tonism,  and  of  such  other  schemes  and  schemers  as  have  largely 
affected  the  received  ethics  and  the  moral  practice  of  mankind. 
Why  not  of  Christianity  also  ?     This  mightiest  factor  of  all — this 


•^  Matt.  xxi.  25,  26. 
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all-potent,  world-moulding  element — shall  we  be  contentedly 
ignorant  of  its  cause?  Shall  we  trace  the  Nile  to  its  source,  and 
not  the  River  of  the  Water  of  Life  ?  Shall  Seneca  have  dozens 
of  pages,  and  be  quoted,  and  praised,  and  dissected,  and  "  ac- 
counted for,"  through  the  whole  gamut,  and  Christ  have  not  a 
line  ? 

Nor  shall  this  assailant  of  a  divine  redemption  escape  under 
the  plea  that,  his  subject  being  European  morals,  he  cannot  be 
called  to  account  for  not  passing  over  into  Asia.  There  is  no  such 
canon  of  historical  writing.  Mr.  Lecky  may  safely  be  challenged  to 
produce  a  single  standard  work  in  history,  which  does  not  go  out- 
side of  its  assigned  limits  to  investigate  the  origin  of  those  forces 
whose  play  and  inter-relations  produce  the  history. 

Besides,  the  author  has  not  hesitated  to  cross  the  great  sea  for 
his  own  purposes.  Why  should  he  not  do  as  much  to  do  honor 
to  the  convictions  and  the  reverence  of  the  Christian  'world  ?  He 
has  not  hesitated  to  speak  of  the  Pentateuch  as  "  writings  in 
wJiich  religious  massacres,  on  the  whole,  the  most  ruthless  and 
sanguinary  on  record,  were  said  to  have  been  directly  enjoined 
by  the  Deity  ;"*  or  to  sneer  at  the  sun's  being  "literally  ar- 
rested in  its  course,  to  illuminate  an  army  engaged  in  massacring 
its  enemies. "t  Even  so  small  a  matter  as  that  "St.  Paul  was 
probably  unmarried,"  and  that  "  his  writings  showed  a  decided 
preference  for  the  unmarried  state, "J  is  not  overlooked ;  but 
neither  Paul,  nor  John,  nor  Christ  is  found  worthy  of  record  in 
a  History  of  European  Morals,  or  to  take  a  place,  we  will  not 
say  beside  Seneca,  or  Plutarch,  or  Cicero,  but  beside  Maximus  of 
Tyr,  or  Apollonius  of  Tyana !  He  who  could  go  back  Jbeyond 
Augustus  to  Joshua,  and  on  beyond  Charlemagne  to  Madame  de 
Stael,||  can  make  no  room  for  the  ethics  of  Peter  or  James.  It 
would  have  been  as  easy  to  find  the  reasons  for  the  success  of  the 
gospel  in  those  reverend  names  and  holy  truths,  as  to  say  that 
"  Christianity  floated  into  the  Roman  Empire  on  the  wave  of 
credulity  that  brought  with  it  this  long  train  of  oriental  super- 
stitions and  legends. "§ 

*Vol.  I.,  p.  421.  flbid,  p.  376.  XYo\.  IL,  p.  111. 

llSee  her  eloquent  panegyric,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  62,  63.     |Vol.  I.,  p.  397. 
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The  simple  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Lecky  dared  not  join  issue  with 
the  Christian  world,  respecting  the  central  facts  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Investigation  has  gone  too  far ;  the  science  of  history 
is  too  vitally  interested  in  their  acceptance  and  recognition.  This 
author  is  a  man  of  too  much  learning  and  English  common  sense, 
either  openly  to  deny  the  facts,  or,  admitting  them,  to  hope  to 
blink  the  conclusion.  It  remained,  therefore,  only  to  blur  them 
by  discrediting  the  system  which  rests  upon  them.  And  the 
quotations  we  have  given,  (which  might  be  multiplied,)  unhappily 
make  it  only  too  plain  that  this  was  his  design.      ,,    .-•  .,  ,,,.,;-,: 

In  the  brief  discussion  on  which  we  propose  now  to  enter,  we 
omit  all  reference  to  the  first  chapter,  devoted  to  "  the  Natural 
History  of  Morals,"  in  which  we  have  a  very  large  and  candid 
account  of  the  two  great  systems  of  morals^— the  utilitarian  and 
the  intuitional — with  an  able  advocacy  of  the  latter ;  and  also 
to  the  last  chapter,  on  "  the  Position  of  Woman,"  in  which  Mr. 
Lecky  abundantly  shows  us  what  a  History  of  Morals  he  could 
have  written,  if  he  had  really  desired  to  do  it.  Here  is  one 
great  ethical  topic  treated  after  a  proper  historical  method,  in  an 
essay  replete  \*^ith  learning,  and  enriched  with  much  wisdom  set 
forth  in  language  often  singularly  beautiful  and  strong. 

They  are  passed  by  here,  therefore,  not  at  all  as  unworthy  of 
our  best  attention — for  they  deserve  it — -but  as  almost  entirely 
apart  from  that  great  argument  of  the  book,  with  which  we  are 
at  present  concerned. 

Mr.  Lecky 's  chief  endeavor,  to  which  we  now  limit  our- 
selves, may  be  described  as  a  game  of  three  moves.  The  first 
move,  made  by  means  of  Chapter  IL,  on  "the  Pagan  Empire," 
is  an  elucidation  of,  and  panegyric  upon,  the  Stoical  Philosophy. 
Chapter  III.  makes  the  second  move,  by  "accounting  for"  the 
Conversion  of  Rome.  Chapter  IV.  should  give  the  finale  by  its 
delineation  of  the  moral  ideal  of  Christianity  and  the  methods  by 
which  "the  new  religion"  attempted  to  introduce  that  ideal. 
For  clearly,  if  the  said  philosophy,  was  not  indeed  quite  the 
equal  of  our  religion,  yet  such  a  precursor  of  it  as  admits  of 
bfeing  favorably  compared  with  it,  and  even  of  boasting  certain 
moral  superiorities;  and  if  the  preparatives  for  the  advent  of 
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Christianity  into  Rome  were  of  such  kinds,  and  of  such  force,  as 
that  the  wonder  would  rather  have  been  that  it  had  not  prevailed, 
on  the  ordinary  and  natural  principles  of  human  history  alone ;  and 
if,  thirdly,  so  great  and'virulent  were  the  involved  evils  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  nothing  but  the  advent  of  Rationalism  and  Scientific 
Scepticism  could  have  emancipated  man ;  then  Christianity  is 
very  unfortunate  and  very  absurd,  in  having  ever  made  preten- 
sions to  the  character  of  a  divine  revelation. 

It  is  a  most  significant  fact,  that,  with  our  author,  while  man's 
philosophies  are  natural,  his  religions  are  artificial.     He  sees  in 
the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  "the  creations  of  an  unbridled  and  ir-  • 
reverent  fancy;"  in  the  gods  of  the  Egyptians,  "representations  of 
the  forces  of  nature;"  in  those  of  the  Romans,  "for  the  most 
part  simple  allegories,  frigid  personifications  of  different  virtues, 
or  imagined  presiding  spirits."     Now,  while  there  is  enough  of 
truth  in  these  statements,  correctly  to  characterise  and  distinguish 
these  systems  as  against  each  other,  it  is  unphilosophical  to  ignore 
the  existence  and  power  of  the  religious  instinct  itself,  which  im- 
pelled these  efforts  and  enforced  them  upon  the  belief  of  the 
people,  in  the  first  place,  and  afterwards  as  irresistibly  constrained 
men  to  cast  them  away  like  worn-out  raiment,  because  they  failed 
to  satisfy  its  wants. 

Of  these  two,  religion  and  philosophy,  each  springs  from  a  con-, 
stitutional  principle  in  man,  but  receives  its  shape  from  the 
peculiarities  of  the  people,  or  of  their  circumstances.  Thus 
"Xenophanes  remarked  that  each  nation  attributed  to  the  gods 
its  distinctive  national  type;  the  gods  of  the  Ethiopians  being  black, 
the  gods  of  the  Thracians  fair  and  blue-eyed."  And  Mr.  Lecky 
is  as  prompt  as  any  man,  not  only  to  see  this  truth,  as  concerns 
philosophyj  but  to  work  it  out  in  pages  of  fine  and  often  pro- 
found reflections.  But  he  fails  to  discern  the  fact,  that  while  the 
philosophic  impulse  is  intrinsically  inventive  and  independent, 
the  religious  impulse  is  essentially  receptive  and  dependent;  and 
that,  therefore,  while  philosophy  is  to  be  achieved,  religion  is  to  be 
acquired;  while  the  doctrines  of  the  one  are  to  be  discovered  and 
wrought  out,  those  of  the  other  are  to  be  accepted  and  wrought 
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in.     All  religions  profess  to  have  come  down  to  man;  if  there  is 
a  true  one,  it  must  have  done  so* 

It  is  written  in  the  horoscope  of  every  mere  mythology  that  it 
shall  fail  of  human  reverence  after  a  shorter  or  longer  trial, 
because  only  a  divine  knowledge  comprehends  man's  need,  and 
only  divine  power  can  supply  it.  The  pages  of  this  book  are  bur- 
dened with  the  evidence  of  it,  in  the  noblest  instances  of  all : 

"The  very  children  and  old  wom6n ridiculed  Cerberus  and  the 
Furies,  or  treated  them  as  mere  metaphors  of  conscience.  In  the 
deism  of  Cicero  the  popular  divinities  were  discarded,  the  oracles 
refuted  and  ridiculed,  the  whole  system  of  divination  pronounced 
a  political  imposture,  and  the  genesis  of  the  miraculous  traced  to 
the  exuberance  of  the  imagination,  and  to  certain  diseases  of  the 
judgment.  Before  the  time  of  Constantine,  numerous  books  had 
been  Avritten  against  the  oracles.  The  greater  number  of  these 
had  actually  ceased;  and  the  ablest  writers  justly  saw  in  this 
cessation  an  evidence  of  the  declining  credulity  of  the  people, 
and  a  proof  that  the  oracles  had  been  a  fruit  of  that  credulity.  .  .  . 
Cato  wondered  that  two  augurs  could  meet  with  gravity.  A 
Roman  general  named  Sertorius  made  the  forgery  of  auspicious 
omens  a  continual  resource  in  warfare."  Pp.  173, 174.  "Augustus 
solemnly  degraded  the  statue  of  Neptune,  because  his  fleet  had 
been  wrecked.  When  Germanicus  died,  the  populace  stoned  or 
overthrew  the  altars  of  the  gods.  The  idea  of  sanctity  was  so 
far  removed  from  the  popular  divinities,  that  it  became  a  con- 
tinual complaint  that  prayers  were  offered  [to  them]  which  the 
most  depraved  would  blush  to  pronounce  aloud."  P.  178.  Mr. 
Lecky  felicitously  describes  the  state  of  the  public  mind^as  one 
of  "superstitious  scepticism."  It  is  the  bourne  to  which  every 
human  religion  descends,  and  from  which  it  never  returns. 

But  if  the  derivation  of  the  word  "religion"  which  Cicero 
accepts — a  religara — be  admitted;  if  its  office  is  to  bind  man 
afresh  to  duty  and  to  virtue ;  then  we  must  agree  with  the  author 
that  the  counterpart  of  religion,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  must 
be  sought  rather  in  the  philosophies  than  in  the  mythologies  of 
Grreece  and  Rome.  Gods  that  gave  no  law,  and  observed  none 
but  their  own  impulses,  from  high  to  vile;  gods  to  whom  good- 
VOL.  XXV.,  NO.  1 — 8. 
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ness  was  not  dear,  with  whom  virtue  was  not  safe;  how  could 
they  fail  to  rot  the  country  that  did  them  reverence  ?  Religious 
thought  and  feeling,  and  the  sense  of  moral  obligation,  took 
refuge  from  these  deities  "  revengeful,  lustful,  blind,  passionate, 
unjust,"  with  men  that  either  scornfully  discarded  them,  or 
mocked  them  with  perfunctory  observance. 

We  must  now  inquire  of  our  author  what  guidance  was  offered, 
what  work  was  done,  what  truths  were  taught,  and  how  widely, 
and  how  practically,  by  that  famous  body  of  men,  the  Stoical  phi- 
losophers. 

The  central  conception  of  their  system  was  "the  dignity  of 
man."*  Pride  was  its  leading  moral  agent;  "pride,  which  looks 
within,  making  man  seek  his  own  approbation;"  which  never 
doubted  the  essential  excellence  of  human  nature ;  which  counted 
man  master  of  his  own  feelings,  and  "capable  of  such  excellence 
that  he  might  even  challenge  comparison  with  the  gods." 

Sin,  in  their  conception,  was  "simply  disease."  In  their 
scheme  of  preparation  for  death,  "repenta!ice  for  past  sin  has 
absolutely  no  place."  And  though  some  of  the  later  writers  im- 
proved a  little  upon  this  dreary  self-worship — as  we  shall  see, 
when  we  turn  to  their  theology — they  are  confessed  by  their  eulo- 
gist to  be  inconsistent  in  this  respect. 

Stoicism  was  an  endeavor  after  a  purely  intuitional  morality; 
?'.  c,  it   insisted  upon  the  sole  Avorth  and   absolute  obligation  of 
virtue,  and  discarded  not  only  tlie  grosser  utilitarian  inducements, 
but  even  the  affections   themselves.     The  love  of  children,  the 
purest  conjugal  love,  were  as  alien  to  its   theories  as  avarice  or 
drunkenness.     The    sage,  theoretically,  was    as  absolutely    self- 
centred  and  self-absorbed  (on  the   affoctionnl  side)  as   the  gods  of 
-Epicurus.     lie  resolutely  rejected  from  liis  thoughts  even  such 
motives  as  a  future  beyond  the  grave,  with  its  rewards  and  woes, 
would  have  supplied.     He  bade  man  be  absolutely  pure,  and  self- 
sacriiicingly   patriotic,   and   the  brother   of   universal   man,   not 
because  it  is  prudent,,  not  even  because  it  is  sweetness  to  the  heart 
and  peace  to  the  conscience,  but  because  nothing  else  is  worthy 
of — Himself. 


^Yol.  I.,  p.  205,  seq. 
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Now,  we  decline  the  plunge  into  the  profound  questions  here 
suggested,  touching  the  nature  pf  virtue,  the  ground  of  its  obli- 
gation, and  the  motives  which  may  lawfully  impel  us  to  it.  Our 
duty  is  with  the  historical  sequences.  However  utterly  astray  its 
speculations  may  be,  we  cannot  but  confess  that  the  enterprise 
this  ancient  system  undertook  was  sublimely  audacious — -wonder- 
ful in  its  conception,  marvellous  in  its  temporary  and  partial  suc- 
cess. It  arose  among  the  crude,  passionate,  selfish  minds  which  have 
composed  the  bulk  of  mankind,  and  challenged  them  to  the  pursuit 
of  an  ideal,  the  very  loftiest  invented  by  man,  and  to  a  faith  in  them- 
selves, that  they  were  naturally,  and  at  the  root,  the  very  opposite 
of  that  poor  and  mean  thing  which  each  man  knew  himself  in  daily 
life  to  be.  It  floated  truths — kept  them  from  submersion  and  for- 
getfulness — which  must  always  be  foreign  to  the  sloth  and  self- 
indulgence  in  which  the  world  lived,  and  lives.  It  uttered  tliem  in 
words  so  grand  as  to  have  become  a  precious  heritage  of  the  race,  as 
thus :  "Cicero,  expounding  the  principles  of  Stoicism,  declares  that 
no  one  has  attained  to  true  philosophy  who  has  not  learned  that 
all  vice  is  to  be  avoided,  '  though  it  were  concealed  from  the  eyes 
of  God  and  men.'  "  Similarly  write  those  who  were  more  dis- 
tinctively Stoics.  "'Notliing  for  opinion,  all  for  conscience.' 
'He  who  wishes  his  virtue  to  be  blazed  abroad,  is  not  laboring  for 
virtue,  but  for  fame.'  .  .  .  'If  you  do  anything  to  please  men, 
you  have  fallen  from  your  estate.'  .  .  .  'Never  forget  that  it  is 
possible  to  be  at  once  a  divine  man,  yet  a  man  unknown  to  all 
the  world.'  .  .  .  'We  do  not  love  virtue  because  it  gives  us  plea- 
sure, but  it  gives  us  pleasure  because  we  love  it.'  'To  ask  to  be 
paid  for  virtue,  is  as  if  the  eye  demanded  a  recompence  for  seeing, 
or  the  feet  for  walking.'  In  doing  good,  man  'should  be  like  the 
vine  which  has  produced  grapes,  and  asks  for  nothing  more  after 
it  has  produced  its  proper  fruit.'"   Vol.  I.,  pp.  195,  196. 

What  men  of  marble  they  strove  to  make,  is  well  seen  in  the 
close  of  Seneca's  account  of  clemency  and  pity — the  former  of 
which  he  makes  "one  of  the  highest  virtues,  and  the  latter  a 
positive  vice."  "The  sage  will  console  those  who  weep,  without 
weeping  with  them ;  he  will  succor  the  shipwrecked,  give  hospi- 
tality to  the  proscribed,  and  alms  to  the  poor,   .  .   .  restore  the 
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son  to  the  mother's  tears,  save  the  captive  from  the  arena,  ancf 
even  bury  the  criminal;  but  in  all,  his  mind  and  his  countenance 
will  be  alike  untroubled.  He  will  feel  no  pity.  .  .  .  His  coun- 
tenance and  his  soul  will  betray  no  emotion  as  he  looks  upon  the 
withered  legs,  the  tattered  rags,  the  bent  and  emaciated  frame  of 
the  beggar.  But  he  will  help  those  who  are  worthy,  and  like  the 
gods,  his  leaning  will  be  toward  the  wretched."* 

Three  questions  now  require  an  answer:  What  religion  did  they 
teach  ?  What  did  they  effect  for  the  people  at  large  ?  What 
were  thev  in  their  own  lives? 

That  neither  they,  nor  their  rivals,  the  Epicureans,  noi*  the 
Eclectics,  (such  as  Cicero,)  taught  the  religion  in  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  live,  is  abundantly  evident.  Lucretius  "boasts  that  the 
popular  deities  dwindle  into  significance"  when  compared  with 
Epicurus.  To  destroy  the  superstitious  terrors  created  by  the 
popular  religion  "was  represented  as  the  highest  function  of 
philosophy."  Yet  they  not  only  acquiesced  in  the  worship  of 
these  immoral  go<ls,  but  urged  its  practice  upon  each  other,  and 
accepted  office  in  the  temple.     What  was  their  theology,  then  ? 

Mr.  Lecky  acknowledges  that  it  was  "  an  ill-defined,  uncertain, 
and  somewliat  inconsistent  Pantheism  ;  the  divinity  was  especially 
worshipped  under  the  two  aspects  of  providence  and  moral  good- 
ness." But  what  kind  of  "Avorship"  this  was — whether  it  was 
a  mere  inward,  silent  interpretation  of  the  service  oflfered  to  gods 
whose  persons  and  whose  story  symbolised  neither  of  these  two  "as- 
pects," or  wlietlier  it  was  simply  the  utterance  of  these  fine  phrases 
about  them — does  not  appear.  That  they  did  say  many  admira- 
ble things,  in  these  two  regards,  is  certainly  true  ;  but  jf  they 
must  be  construed  in  ;i  particular  sense,  they  become  as  vapid  as 
any  German  religiosities  of  the  same  class.  Quoth  Cicero,  "There 
never  was  a  great  man  without  an  inspiration  from  on  high  ;"  but 
what  boots  it,  if  the  folly  as  well  as  the  wisdom  is  from  on  high  ? 
Seneca  says,  "Nothing  is  closed  to  God.  He  is  present  in  our 
consciences ;  he  intervenes  in  our  thoughts."  Yea,  verily,  that 
is  a  purely  identical  ecjuation,  if  he  is  we,   and  we  are  he.     Mar- 


■■^■8ee  this  iiitcrostini!;  <liscu*<si()ii  at  Icii^tli,  Vol.  1.,  j>p.  l'.)9,  200, 
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€us  Aurelius  gives  the  highest  possible  expression  to  their  reli- 
gious ideas — literally  the  highest  possible — when  he  says,  "  Offer 
to  the  God  that  is  in  thee,^'  a  manly  being,  a  citizen,  a  soldier  at 
his  post,  ready  to  depart  from  life  as  soon  as  the  trumpet  sounds." 
It  is  sufficient  to  believe  in  the  genius  who  is  within  us,  and  to 
honor  him  by  a  pure  worship. f 

But  let  us  consult  our  author  as  to  the  instructions  they  gave 
upon  two  very  important  matters  ;  the  one  fundamental  to  all 
spiritual  religion,  the  other  a  crucial  point  in  morals,  as  the  corol- 
lary of  religion.  We  mean  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  and  the 
ethical  quality  of  suicide. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these,  we  are  told  that,  while  Caesar 
could  assert  in  the  Senate,  "without  scandal,  and  almost  without 
dissent,  that  death  was  the  end  of  all  things;"  while  Pliny, 
speaking  for  the  school  of  Epicurus,  "  describes  the  belief  in  a 
future  life  as  a  form  of  madness,  a  puerile  and  a  pernicious  illu- 
sion," "the  opinionsof  the  Stoics  were  wavering  and  uncertain  "| 
Their  pantheism  naturally  led  some  to  believe  in  the  reabsorption 
of  the  soul  into  the  parent  Spirit.  "  Pansetius,  the  founder  of 
Roman  Stoicism,  maintained  that  the  soul  perished  with  the  body ; 
and  his  opinion  was  followed  by  Epictetus  and  Coriitus.  Seneca 
contradicted  himself  on  the  subject.  Marcus  Aurelius  never  rose 
beyond  a  vague  and  mournful  aspiration. "|| 

Touching  suicide,  "•  among  the  Stoics,  tlie  belief  that  no  man 
may  shrink  from  a  duty,  coexisted  with  the  belief  that  every  man 
lias  a  riglit  to  dispose  of  his  own  life."§  Seneca,  the  most  emi- 
nent of  Latin  Stoics,  has  left,  not  a  defence,  but  a  passionately 
eloquent  panegyric  of  suicide.  "  The  doctrine  was,  indeed,  the 
culminating  point  of  Roman  Stoicism.  .  .  .  Life  and  death, in 
tlie  Stoical  system,  were  attuned  to  the  same  key.  The  deification 
of  human  virtue  ;  the  total  absence  of  all  sense  of  sin  ;  the  proud, 
stubborn  will  that  deemed  humiliation  the  worst  of  stains,  ap- 
peared alike  in  each.  The  type,  of  its  own  kind,  was  perfect. 
All  the  virtues  and  all  the  majesty  that  accompany  human  pride. 


I.  Vol.  r.,  p.  ]<)2.  II  lb.,   p.  193.  Hb.,  p.  225. 

"-•"  llalicH  ours.       f  Those  quotations  aro  all  from  Vol.  1..  pp.  207-209. 
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.  .   .  were  here  displayed.     All  those  which  accompany  humility 
and  self-abasement  were  absent."* 

This  brief  exhibit  may  be  yet  more  briefly  summed  up  :  If  such 
philosophy  is  the  Pagan  coordinate  of  religion  in  our  sense  of 
the  word,  it  is  a  miserable  failure.  It  blurred  the  personal  gods 
that  men  had  served,  and  gave  them  instead,  themselves  and  the 
dim  star-dust-cloud,  Nature.  It  robbed  its  adherents  of  all  those 
sublime  motives  that  gather  about  man's  immortality.  It  left 
man,  a  godless,  hopeless  wreck,  to  cast  himself,  with  a  last  irre- 
vocable defiance,  into  the  abyss  of  death. 

But,  perhaps,  though  of  so  little  substance  in  theory.  Stoicism 
may  have  shown  itself  of  more  solid  value  in  practice.  Such 
things  have  been.  There  is  an  adventitious  strength  appearing, 
in  certain  cases,  in  connection  with  systems  of  little  or  no  in- 
trinsic power.  It  is  fair  to  ask,  therefore,  whether  this  vaunted 
"  wisdom  of  the  world  "  took  effectual  hold  upon  the  people,  and  so 
proved  itself  great?  This  question  need  not  detain  us  long. 
The  admissions  in  one  quotation — whose  audacious  praise  we  pass 
without  comment — are  quite  sufficient  to  settle  it : 

''  On  the  one  hand  we  find  a  system  of  ethics,  of  which,  when  we  con- 
sider the  range  and  ])eauty  of  its  precepts,  the  sublimity  of  the  motives 
to  whicli  it  ajtpealed,  and  its  perfect  freedom  from  superstitious  [qverCj 
religions?)  elements,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  though  it  may  have 
been  equalled,  it  has  never  been  surpassed.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find 
a  society  almost  absolutely  destitute  of  moralising  institutions,  occupa- 
tions, or  beliefs,  existing  under  an  economical  and  political  system,  which 
inevitably  led  to  general  depravity,  and  passionately  addicted  to  the  most 
brutalizing  amusements.  The  moral  code,  while  it  expanded  in  theoreti- 
cal catholicity,  had  contracted  in  practical  application.  .  .  .  'nie  later 
Romans  had  attained  a  very  high  and  spiritual  conception  of  duty,  but 
the  philosopher  with  his  grouj)  of  disciples,  or  the  writer  with  his  few 
readers,  had  scarcely  any  point  of  contact  wnth  the  people.  Tlie  great 
practical  prohlcm  of  the  ancient  philosophers  wr/s,  how  they  could  act  upon 
the  masses.  ,  .  .  This  jn'ohlein  the  Romnn  Stoics  were  incapahle  of  solv- 
irifj,  but  they  did  what  lay  in  their  power."  Vol.  I.,  pp.  308,  309.  [The 
italics  are  ours.] 

That  is   entirely  conclusive  of  that  question.     Had  we  space, 
and  were  it  necessary,  we  might  give  pages  of  vivid  description 


^^Vol.  I.,  pp.  234,  235. 
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from  this  high  authority — description,  contrasting  "  the  party  of 
virtue"  with  the  people  they  manfully  endeavored  to  purify,  and 
in  whose  foulness  and  corruption  they  were  at  last  submerged/ 

But  we  can  clinch  the  argument  still  more  effectually  by  draw- 
ing from  his  pages  a  brief  answer  to  our  third  inquiry :  What 
were  these  great  teachers,  these  lights  of  ancient  morals,  them- 
selves? 

''  There  was  one  form  in  which  [the  love  of  truth]  was  absolutely  un- 
known. The  belief  that  it  is  wrong  for  n  man  in  religious  matters  to  act 
a  lie,  to  sanction,  by  his  presence  and  example,  what  he  regards  as  base- 
less superstitions,  had  no  place  in  the  ethics  of  antiquity.  The  religious 
flexibility  which  Polytheism  had  originally  generated,  .  .  .  had  rendered 
nearly  universal  among  philosophers,  a  state  of  feeling  which  is  often  ex- 
hibited, but  rarely  openly  professed  among  ourselves.  .  .  .  No  one  did 
'more  to  scatter  the  ancient  superstitions  than  Cicero,  who  was  himself  an 
-augur,  and  who  strongly  asserted  the  duty  of  complying  with  the  national 
rites."     Vol.  I.,  p.  430. 

Other  examples  follow. 

'•  While,  too,  the  school  of  Zeno  produced  many  of  the  best  and  great- 
est men  who  have  ever  lived,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  its  records 
exhibit  a  rather  unusual  number  of  men  who,  displaying  in  some  forms 
the  most  undoubted  and  transcendent  virtue,  fell  in  others  far  below  the 
average  of  mankind.  The  older  Cato,  who,  though  not  a  philosopher, 
was  a  model  of  philosophers,  was  conspicuous  for  his  inhumanity  to  his 
slaves.  Brutus  was  one  of  the  most  extortionate  usurers  of  his  time  •, 
and  several  citizens  of  Salamis  died  of  starvation,  imprisoned  because 
they  could  not  pay  the  sum  he  demanded.  .  .  .  Sallust,  in  a  corrupt 
age,  was  notorious  for  his  rapacity.  |  Seneca's]  life  was  deeply  marked 
by  the  taint  of  flattery,  and  not  free  from  the  taint  of  avarice."  lb,,  pp. 
203,  204. 

This  is  not  all,  but  it  is  surely  enough. 

It  really  seems  unnecessary  to  go  into  further  detail ;  to  hear 
how  Stoicism  became  religious,  p.  259,  and  more  introspective, 
p.  261;  or  to  unearth  for  Mr.  Lecky  the  moral  of  the  story  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  which  he  has  beautifully  told,  p.  268,  seq. ;  or 
even  to  discuss  his  explanation  of  Stoicism,  p.  204,  farther  than 
to  draw  from  it  the  antithesis,  that  while  this  philosophy  origi- 
nated naturally,  but  became  unnatural,  Christianity  originated 
supernaturally,  yet  proved  its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  nature  of 
man. 
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Suffice  it  that  it  did  fail.  It  fell,  according  to  our  author,  be- 
fore three  tremendous  antagonists — imperial  despotism,  slavery, 
and  the  "  peculiar  institution"  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  gladia- 
torial spectacles.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  his  second, 
point  is  wrongly  taken,  and  that  clientelacfe  should  take  the  place 
be  has  allotted  to  slavery.  The  first  and  second  of  these  died  a 
natural  death,  though  they  were  too  strong  for  philosophy,  l^he 
third,  Mr.  Leeky  himself  declares,  was  destroyed  hy  Christianity. 

Hear,  then,  the  conclusion  of  this  matter :  Stoicism  gave  the 
world  a  virtue  without  affections,  a  religion  without  a  God,  a  soul 
without  a  future.  It  tried,  by  writing,  by  oral  instruction,  even 
by  preaching,*  to  get  hold  of  the  people,  and  failed.  It  tried  to 
produce  model  men,  and  failed.  It  tried  to  reform  and  save  the* 
empire,  and  failed.  Of  the  splendid  graces  of  character  dis- 
played in  many  cases ;  of  the  admirable  patience  and  moral  cour- 
age of  this  last  effort,  especially,  it  would  be  delightful  to  speak, 
if  there  were  space.  What  chiefly  concerns  us  is  the  fact,  that 
while  it  was  the  very  noblest  thing  man  ever  did,  it  broke  down 
completely,  and  passed  away,  leaving  hardly  a  wreck  behind. 

Yet  its  ethics  were  positive.  It  taught  virtue  biographically, 
which  is  of  all  methods  the  most  efficient ;  it  displayed  many  vir- 
tues in  their  very  highest  living  expression.  It  gave  way  at  last 
to  Neoplatonism,  and  the  Egyptian  Orientalism,  whose  teachers 
brought  their  stores  of  learning,  and  wisdom,  and  a  rich  devout- 
ness  of  spirit  to  the  enterprise  of  religious  reform,  and  gave  a 
sad  but  beautiful  afterglow  to  the  declining  day  of  Rome.  But 
as  the  system  that  had  strength  was  fatally  devoid  of  spiritual  life, 
so  the  system  that  had  beauty,  was  without  inward  strength. 
The  one  denied  man  a  heart ;  the  other  scorned  his  reason. 
1^'oud  and  high  as  they  were,  they  toppled  and  fell. 

They  left  the  field  to  a  religion,  compared  with  whose  venera- 
ble years — little  as  Mr.  Lecky  seems  aware  of  it — the  oldest  of 
them  had  but  the  life  of  a  babbling  infant,  which,  nevertheless,  is 
seen  to-day  to  be  rather  in  its  youth  than  its  age,  and  mewing  its 
half-tried  powers  for  flights  of  glory  ovei'  all  the  world.     Whence 


^^Seopp.  827,  328,  329,  Vol.  I. 
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came  that  religion  ?     And  whence  had  it  the  strength  it  unques- 
tionably displayed  in  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire  ? 

Mr.  Lecky's  answer  to  this  question  constitutes  what  we  have 
called  his  second  move.  It  need  not  detain  us  long  ;  for  though 
he  has  written  on  it  at  great  length,  and  enriched  his  numerous 
pages  with  stores  of  curious  lore,  and  ingenious  reasoning,  and 
fine  joinery  of  quotation,  he  has  gathered  his  main  points  within 
a  narrow  compass.  In  the  space  of  foiir  pages,*  he  has  given  us 
"the  main  causes,"  'the  cause,"  and  "  the  chief  cause."  They 
are,  respectively,  "  the  general  tendencies  of  the  age,"  the  com- 
bination of  "  so  many  distinct  elements  of  power  and  attraction," 
and  "  the  congruity  of  its  teaching  with  the  spiritual  nature  of 
mankind."  Here  you  have  the  full-fledged  philosopher  in  his 
best  estate.     Verily  is  it,  as  one  said  of  old,  "  altogether  vanity  " ! 

For,  as  touching  his  "main  causes,"  viz.,  the  general  tenden- 
cies of  the  age,  it  is  obvious  that  he  has  confounded  the  prepara- 
tions (providential  as  we  maintain)  for  an  event,  with  the  causes 
of  the  event.  The  two  are  as  distinct  as  the  ploughing  of  a  field 
from  the  sowing  of  the  seed.  Very  far  are  we  from  blinking  the 
truth  that  it  was  "in  the  fulness  of  time,  that  God  sent  forth  his 
Son."  Gal.  iv.  4.  It  is  a  very  precious  and  even  necessary  truth 
to  us,  that  that  supreme  event  came  in  no  hap-hazard,  but  at  an 
hour  as  closely  calculated  as  the  transit  of  Venus.  The  consoli- 
dation of  all  the  important  nations  of  the  earth  in  one  great 
empire,  the  reign  of  peace  throughout  its  bounds,  and  the  per- 
vasion of  the  whole  world  by  three  languages — Hebrew  for  de- 
votion, Greek  for  theology,  Latin  for  organisation  and  business — 
these  illustrate  a  class  of  preparatives  just  as  real,  and  in  some 
respects  as  necessary,  as  the  decay  of  the  old  religions,  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  old  philosophies,  the  conscious  misery  and  cor-, 
ruption  of  mankind,  or  the  revulsion  toward  religious  belief  from 
the  frivolous  scepticism  and  infidel  superstition  into  which  the 
noblest  nations  of  antiquity  had  descended :  facts,  which  fall 
under  Mr.  Lecky's  title  of  "general  tendencies."  Which  of  all 
these  could  have  begotten  Christianity  ?     And  if  the  answer  be 


*Vol.  L,  pp.  410-413. 
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attempted  that  these  general  tendencies  explain  not  the  existence, 
but  the  success  of  gospel  religion,  then  we  insist  that  the  author 
has  confessedly  overlooked  the  royal  and  only  perfect  cause  of 
that  success — and  that  is,  the  gospel  religion  itself 

But  this  conclusion,  of  course,  relegates  us  at  once  to  the  other 
explanations  tendered  us,  viz.,  the  many  elements  of  power  and 
attraction   combined  in   Christianity,   and  chief  of  theni  all,  its 
congruity  with    tlie    spiritual   nature    of  man.     This  witness  is 
true.     Its  combinations  of  power  and  attraction  were  unrivalled. 
Its  congruity  to  man's  fallen  but  redeemable  nature  is  absolutely 
unique.     But  if  the  witness  is  put  forward  in  a  naturalistic  sense, 
we  are  ready  far  Mr.  Lecky  with  his  bravuras  about  Stoicism. 
Had  Christianity  greater  men  than  Seneca,  and  Cicero,  and  his 
other  worthies  ?     Not  in  his  opinion.     Were  the  individual  Chris- 
tian teachers  men  of  profounder  wisdom  and  deeper  insight,  or 
a  nobler  type  of  man  ?     He  will  admit  no  such  thing,  as  we  have 
seen  in   quotations  already  made.     What  was  it  then — or  rather, 
let  us  reverently  ask,  Who  was  it,  that  out  of  His  infinite  trea- 
suries combined  these  attractions  ?     Who  understood  man,  when 
he  failed  to  understand  himself?     Who  founded  this  religion, 
which  the  philosophers  detested  and  scorned,  which  the  Emperors 
bitterly  persecuted,  which  the  heart  of  man  in  every  nation  and 
every  age  invariably  rejects  before  it  accepts;  yet  gave  it,  in  their 
despite,  imperial  prevalence  and  ever- expanding  conquests?     In 
truth,  if  Mr.  Lecky  were  as  much  of  a  philosopher  as  we  wish  he 
was,  he  would  have  seen  that  this  congruity  of  which  he  speaks 
is  by  no  means  a  simple  congruity.     There  are  elements  in  human 
nature  with  which  Christianity  is  congruous;  but  they  are  sub- 
merged elements.     Sense,  and  sinful  habit,  have  overgrown  them. 
They  rarely  understand  themselves.     They  need  a  seer  to  behold 
them,  a  prophet  to  give   them  voice.     The  face   of  the   world  is 
strewn   with   wrecked  mythologies  and  philosophies,  whose  fate 
was  sealed  by   the  fact  that,  though  born  of  men,  they  were  in- 
capable of  adjustment  to  the  true  needs,  the  inarticulate  desires, 
the  sublime  inward  challenges,  of  human  nature.     The  statement 
does  indeed  explain  the  success  of  the  gospel,  but  tht^t  explaining 
fact  can  itself  only   be  accounted   for  by   the  confession  of  a  re- 
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vealing    God.     To  use   it  in   any  other  interest  is   to  beg  the 
question.  '  .     •     . 

But,  seeing  there  is  no  relief  from  the  acceptance  of  Christianity 
in  either  the  first  or  the  second  of  these  efforts,  can  the  historian, 
in  the  third  place,  so  cheapen  its  character  or  its  achievements, 
or  make  out  such  a  case  of  failure,  that  the  suggestion  of  a  divine 
Redeemer,  and  great  First  Cause  of  the  gospel,  becomes  an  im- 
pertinence ?  The  attempt  is  not  new,  but  that  is  a  small  matter. 
Is  it  successful,  to  any  seriously  damaging  extent  ? 

It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  a  son  of  Protestant  England 
should  (1)  segregate  historical  Christianity  from  the  facts  which 
are  its  root,  and  the  authoritatively  declared  principles  which  are 
its  life;  (2)  identify  Popery  and  the  Greek  Church  with  Christi- 
anity ;  (3)  be  absolutely  insensible  to  the  difference  between 
belief  and  faith.  Yet  this  is  the  condition  of  this  author,  and  if 
the  masses  of  writing  in  his  unconscionably  long  fourth  chapter, 
which  owe  their  presence  there  to  these  three  mistakes,  were  ex- 
tracted, the  remainder  would  be  almost  an  eulogium  upon  the 
Christian  religion.  ^^^7        '    ,.  ,         -^       <     v.,    .'  . 

A  few  brief  sentences  comprise  all  that  need  be  said  in  re- 
joinder: 

(a)  God  has  given  no  guarantees  that  a  revealed  religion 
should  be  incapable  of  corruption ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  part  of 
man's  responsibility  that  it  should  be  capable  of  it. 

(b)  The  ordinances  and  false  doctrines  of  the  apostate  Churches 
bear  upon  their  face  the  distinctive  marks  of  that  very  thing, 
namely,  corruption — there  being  a  wide  difference  between  a 
thing  of  native  growth,  and  the  perversion  of  another  thing. 

(c)  The  application  of  the  power  of  the  gospel  being  first  to 
the  heart,  secondarily  to  the  individual  life,  and  only  in  the  third 
remove  to  communities,  the  possibility  of  its  perversion  is  formi- 
dably large,  and  its  development  to  perfection  correspondingly 
difficult  and  slow.* 


*Mr.  L.  caught  a  brief  glimpse  of  this  truth — see  Vol.  II.,  p.  156: 
"Its  moral  action  has  always  been  much  more  powerful  upon  individuals 
than  upon  societies ;  and  the  spheres  in  which  its  superiority  over  other 
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(d)  There  is  absolutely  no  Church  in  the  world,  whether  fallen 
or  standing,  that  does  not  constantly  and  emphatically  distin- 
guish between  intellectual  belief  and  Christian  faith.  The 
blunder  is  one  of  which  Mr.  Lecky  and  his  comrades  of  the  "ad- 
v^^nced  thought"  have  the  monopoly  for  public  use.  Faith  is  too 
rich  and  sweet  and  deep,  a  power  both  of  action  and  of  joy,  to 
be  lost  sight  of  in  a  frame  of  mind  of  which  even  a  philosopher 
is  capable.  The  two  are  perfectly  distinct  and  distinguishable, 
even  when  they  relate  to  the  same  truth.  The  one  is  the  having 
been  convinced ;  the  other  is  the  being  able  to  rely.  The  one  is 
concerned  most  directly  with  the  evidence;  the  other,  with  the 
witness.  Intellectual  belief  is  the  work  of  that  one  power  (the 
judgment)  alone.  In  faith,  the  whole  spiritual  nature  conspires 
and  consents.  But  all  that,  however  he  may  indirectly  recognise 
it  elsewhere,  disappears  from  this  writer's  view,  when  it  most 
concerns  the  great  subject  of  his  book  that  he  should  remember 
and  grapple  with  it. 

As  to  his  second  mistake,  it  really  seems  hardly  worth  while  to 
repeat — what  every  Protestant  but  Mr.  Lecky  familiarly  knows — 
that  Popery  is  not  Christianity ;  that  it  has  always  claimed  to  be 
that  very  divine  institution  which  it  has  always  been  engaged  in 
subverting;  and  that  its  divergencies  from  Christianity  began 
early,  ran  far,  and  have  never  returned.  And  probably  enough 
has  been  said,  incidentally,  concerning  the  first  mistake  in  the 
opening  pages  of  this  article,  to  justify  us  now  in  passing  it  by. 

It  remains  only  to  say — what  he,  alas,  cannot  appreciate,  but 
our  readers  will  feel  to  be  of  vital  consequence — that  there  is  no 
page  in  this  book  which  recognises  the  existence,  as  a  substantive 
reality,  of  religion.  The  word  is  there  in  superabundance  ;  but 
the  author  dpes  not  (even  intellectually)  apprehend  the  thing. 
Unless  the  occasional  mention  of  reverence  as  a  virtue  may  b(; 
taken  to  mean  something,  this  great  book,  with  all  its  eloquence 
and  all  its  learning,  is  on  this  subject  a  blank. 


religions  is  most  incontestable,  are  precisely  those  which  liistory  is  hnist 
(iapable  of  realising."  If  he  had  carrieti  thsit  thou<!;ht  with  him,  how 
different  a  book  this  miij-ht  have  been  ! 
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It  is  merely  ad  hominem  to  say  that  such  an  omission  is  absurd 
in  a  work  whose  burden  is  Christianity.  As  a  characteristic  of  a 
whole  school  of  assailants,  however,  the  point  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant  and  encouraging.  The  Church  is  in  the  world,  as  Lot's 
house  was  in  Sodom.  The  angels  are  within ;  and  they  who 
would  dishonor  them,  "weary  themselves  to  find  the  door,"  but 
they  cannot.  • 

We  look  with  wonder  at  the  groping  malignity  whose  very  move- 
ments show  the  blindness  of  ungodly  men  to  the  real  nature  of 
the  gospel  and  the  priceless  value  of  its  religious  products.  Let 
them  ask  their  irrelevant  questions,  and  bring  their  cheapening 
histories  to  bear  down  the  loftiness  of  Christianity  to  a  purely 
human  level.  .  Milton's  famous  mathematical  critic,  with  his 
"What  does  it  prove?"  exposed,  not  the  poem,  but  himself. 
And  so  do  they  betray  themselves,  who  attack  a  divine  religion, 
while  taking  no  account  of  sin,  and  scorning  the  doctrine  of 
providence,  and  stumbling  over  the  fact  of  an  atonement,  and 
superciliously  slighting  the  promise  of  grace. 

The  actual  experience  of  the  Christian  through  this  grace, 
is  what  enriches  and  illuminates  his  life.  Very  possibly,  he 
has  stood  on  the  philosopher's  high  moral  ground,  and  chal- 
lengingly  held  up  his  virtues  before  God.  He  knows  now  how 
dreary  and  how  dead  a  life  that  is,  from  which  a  Father,  a  Re- 
deemer, and  a  Royal  Comrade  are  absent.  His  new  riches,  his 
new  light,  are  due  not  merely,  not  even  chiefly,  to  comfort  sensi- 
bly enjoyed,  tlie  dail}'^  and  spontaneous  pleasures  of  the  renewed 
soul.  Far  more  are  they  due  to  the  responses  of  God's  word  to 
his  inner  life,  and  the  experience  of  a  Saviour's  presence  with 
him  continually.  The  doctrine  of  a  personal  Providence,  at 
which  Mr.  l^ecky  elaborately  sneers,  is  the  inevitable  corollary  of 
that  kindred  between  God  and  his  soul  which  lie  knows  to  exist, 
without  which  his  present  and  current  experience  would  be  im- 
possible. 

Now,  when  tlie  believer  finds  the  busy  enemies  of  his  faith 
utterly  astray,  absolute  blunderers,  on  these  primary  and  funda- 
mental matters,  he  smiles  with  pity  upon  their  "  foolishness."  It 
is  not  by  discussing  adventitious  questions,  and  belittling  a  history. 
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humiliating  enough,  indeed,  to  man,  but  resplendent  with  the 
prowess  of  heaven,  that  these  men  can  accomplish  the  despair  of 
millions. 

Before  that  cruel  work  is  done,  they  must  obliterate  the  instinct 
of  religion  in  man's  nature,  reverse  the  lessons  of  design  written 
on  rocks,  and  seas,  and  stars ;  disprove  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  thus  wrench  God's  signet-ring  from  the  hai^d-  of 
revelation. 

Until  all  this  is  effected,  we  will  still  adore  a  Creator,  carr\' 
our  burdens  of  sin  and  woe  to  a  Redeemer,  hold  up  our  tainted 
hearts  to  a  sanctifying  Spirit.  We  will  still  see  in  the  Gospel 
the  Rock  hewn  from  the  mountains  without  hand,  rolling  on  and 
growing  through  the  ages,  crushing  superstitions,,  gladiatorial 
games,  oppressions,  and  even  nations  that  will  not  be  blessed  ;  and 
preparing  to  fill  the  whole  earth.  We  will  still  see  in  the  only 
true  religion  a  balm,  healing  the  deadly  wound  of  mankind, 
through  the  regeneration  of  the  individual  heart.  We  will  still 
pray  for  these  unfortunate  men  who  "  despitefuUy  use  and  perse- 
cute" their  and  our  divine  Friend. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Lecky  must  try  again. 


Note  I.  Mr.  L,  ha.s  once  or  twice  discluimed  any  desire  to  meddle  with 
theolot!;ieal  matters.  We  have  disre^ar<led  th()^*e  disclaimerw,  Ijecaliso  he 
doea  meddle  with  them. 

2.  We  have  omitted  almost  all  reference  to  the  valua]»le  and  interesting 
final  chapter,  on  "  the  Position  of  Woman,'"  partly  because  little  of  its 
nuitter  is  germane  to  the  present  discussion,  and  partly  becaase  he  who 
does  treat  that  chapter,  ought  to  complete  the  history — if  we  may  risk  the 
Ilibernicism— by  writing  the  /rV\/  pari  of  it,  viz.,  the  position  of  woman 
in  Old  Testament  history. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 


THE  BENEDICTION  NOT  A  MERE  FORM. 


Aaron  and  his  sons  were  divinely  required  to  pronounce,  and 
Israel  warranted  to .  receive,  "  the  blessing  from  the  Lord.'.' 
Among  the  Levitical  injunctions,  we  read  the  following  in  Num- 
bers vi.  22-27  :  "  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  .Moses,  saying,  Speak 
unto  Aaron  and  unto  his  sons,  saying.  On  this  wise  ye  shall  bless 
the  children  of  Israel,  saying  unto  them.  The  Lord  bless  thee  and 
keep  thee ;  the  Lord  make  his  face  shine  upon  thee,  and  be 
gracious  unto  thee;  the  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon  thee, 
and  give  thee  peace.  And  they  shall  put  my  name  upon  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  I  will  bless  them."  Here  the  emphasis  is 
noticeable  :  "  On  this  wise  ye  shall  bless  ;  .  .  .'  and  they  shall  put 
my  name  upon  the  children  of  Israel."  And  the  concluding 
promise  is,  "And  I  will  bless  them." 

That  the  benediction  was  assigned  no  essential  place  in  the  or- 
der of  tabernacle  services,  further  proves  that  it  was  not  an  un- 
meaning form,  merely  to  conclude  public  worship.  Yet  propri- 
ety, and  gratification  from  an  interest  ever  deepening,  frequently 
reserved  it  for  the  close  and  climax.  Thus  having  been  invested 
with  his  high  priestly  office,  and  the  sacrifice  having  been  oifered, 
"  Aaron  lifted  up  his  hand  toward  the  people,  and  blessed  them, 
and  came  down  from  "  the  altar.  (Lev.  ix.  22.)  There  we  have 
the  manner  of  pronouncing  the  blessing  ;  and  there  in  both  man- 
ner and  act,  as  Matthew  Henry  has  suggested,  Aaron  was  a  type 
of  Christ,  who  came  into  the  world  to  bless  us  ;  and  when  he  was 
parted  from  his  disciples,  at  his  ascension,  lifted  up  his  hands  and 
blessed  them,  and  in  them  his  whole  Church,  of  which  they  were 
the  elders  and  representatives,  as  the  great  High  Priest  of  our 
profession.  Aaron's  hand  lifted  up  toward  the  people,  doubtless 
signified  the  imparting  the  blessing.  It  was  also  evidently  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  source  of  these  benefits,  and  as  a  voice- 
less invocation  of  the  Almighty,  first  to  bestow  grace  upon  the 
priest,  that  with  becoming  solemnity  and  fervid  desire,  he  may 
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pronounce  bjessed  those  whom  the  Lord  Jehovah  has  truly  blest.* 
Hence .  the  Hebrew  doctors  warn  the  people,  "  that  they  say 
not,  What  availeth  the  blessing  of  this  poor  simple  priest  ?  For  the 
blessing  depends  not  on  the  priest,  but  on  the  holy  blessed  God, 
from  whose  own  lips  these  wondrous  words  first  proceeded."  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  w^ith  reverence  and  deep  solemnity  that  the  modern 
Jews,  with  boAved  heads  and  silence  unbroken  for  many  moments 
succeeding,  receive  the  benediction. 

In  this  threefold  benediction,  there  are  three  prominent  sug- 
gestions : 

I.  The  blessing  is  personal,  being  addressed. to  Israel  as  an  in- 
dividual :  "  The  Lord  bless  thee^  and  keep  thee.'" 

It  is  evidently  not  without  design  that  the  singular  number 
characterises  many  of  the  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises. 
The  promises  have  been  called  the  overflow  of  God's  love.^  They 
suggest  that  the  ever-blessed  God  is"  so  eager  to  bless  liis  people, 
that  he  cannot  restrain  the  opening  of  the  windows  of  heaven 
until  their  hearts'  fallow-ground  is  broken  up  to  receive  the 
fructifying  rain.  He  must  signify  beforehand  his  gracious  de- 
sign, that  they  may  hasten  the  preparation,  and  not  permit  his 
pent  up  yearnings  to  do  exceeding  abundantly  for  them,  too  long 
to  chafe  and  chide  within  his  heart  of  infinite  love.  The  pro- 
mises are  the  result.  But  lest  one  true  child,  in  conscious  un- 
worthiness," disclaim  the  blessing  as  too  great,  althougli  his  right- 
ful inheritance  as  a  son  and  heir,  a  pitying  Father  frequently  ad- 
dresses him  alone :  "  Fear  thou  not,  for  I  am  with  tJiee  ;  be  not 
dismayed,  for  I  am  thy  God ;  I  will  strengthen  thee ;  yea,  I  will 
help  thee ;  yea,  I  will  uphold  thee  with  the  right  hand  of  my 
righteousness."  What  stricken  heart,  pouring  forth  its  deep 
tide  upon  the  grave  containing  all  which  constituted  earth  to  her, 
has  not  praised  the  Inspirer  of  that  personal  consolation  ?  "  Thy 


*  Poole  writes  ( Sijuojjsis  (Jritironim^  ad  loc.,)  that  six  things  are  required 
for  this  l)enediction  :  1.  That  it  be  uttered  with  a  holy  tongue.  2.  While 
Htanding.  3.  With  uplifted  hands.  4.  With  elevated  voice.  5.  With 
<!0untenance  turned  toward  the  people.  G.  That  it  be  done  in  the  four- 
lettered   Name,     [Kowine  fetragrammato). 
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Maker  is  thine  husband  ;  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  his  name  ;  and  thy 
Redeemer  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ;  the  God  of  the  whole  earth 
shall  he  he  called."  And  she  rejoices  in  the  further  assurance  of 
her  covenant-keeping  God :  "  The  mountains  shall  depart,  and 
the  hills  he  removed  ;  but  my  kindness  shall  not  depart  from  thee, 
neither  shall  tlie  covenant  of  my  peace  be  removed,  saith  the 
Lord  that  hath  mercy  on  thee."  Likewise,,  we  are  grateful  for 
the  personal  character  of  many  of  the  Psalms,  permitting  each 
communing  heart  to  exult :  "The  Lord  is  my  light  arid  my  sal- 
vation ;  whom  shall  I  fear  ?  The  Lord  is  the  strength  of  my  life ; 
of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid?" 

As  in  these  promises  in  Isaiah,  Jerusalem  or  Zion  is  addressed 
for  an  individual  application,  so  in  the  Old  Testament  Benedic- 
tion, all  Israel  d!te  permitted  to  claim  the  blessings  pronounced 
upon  all  collectively,  as  if  one  person.  He  who  telleth  the  num- 
ber of  the  stars,  and  calleth  all  by  their  names — Arcturus,  Orion, 
and  the  Pleiades  ;  who  orders  the  fall  of  the  sparrow,  and  num- 
bers the  hairs  of  the  head,  will  much  more  remember  and  bless 
each  member  of  each  of  the  families  of  Jacob.  He  knows  each 
endeared  name,  with  the  wants  and  joys  of  each,  and  commands 
on  every  one  who  will  receive  it,  the  blessing  of  his  Triune  Name  : 
The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee. 

The  patriarch -judge,  Moses'  assistant,  perplexed  in  arbitra- 
tion, jealous  for  the  integrity  of  each  decision,  recognises  in  this 
full  utterance,  all  requisite  guidance  for  Ms  just,  impartial  ver- 
dict, to  the  glory  of  Israel's  God.  There  some  anxious  Hannah, 
clasping  her  little  Samuel's  hand,  burdened  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  that  immortal  spirit,  and  trembling  at  her  helplessness 
rightly  to  train  up  her  consecrated  child  in  the  way  he  should  go, 
takes  courage  from  this  personal  address.  He  who  has  honored 
her  with  this  charge,  Abraham's  God  and  hers,  will  make  his 
face  shine  even  on  her,  revealing  every  path  of  duty  in  which  to 
lead  her  tender  one,  from  which,  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  de- 
part. And  Samuel  also  perceives  in  the  blessing  that  even  he 
shall  be  able  to  keep  dread  Sinai's  command,  "Honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother;"  and  hears  a  gracious  invitation,  "Wilt 
thou  not  from  this  time  cry  unto  me,    My  Father,  thou  art  the 
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guide  of  my  youth  ?"  Some  Hagar  returns  with  cheerful  foot- 
step to  her  menial  tasks,  to  do  with  her  might  whatsoever  her 
hand  finds  to  do ;  and  by  faithful  service  in  her  humble  sphere, 
to  glorify  the  God  who  thus  promises  to  bless  and  keep  even  her, 
and  give  her  peace.  And  now  the  song  of  the  shepherd  is  borne 
from  the  neighboring  hillside  where,  rejoined  to  his  browsing 
flock,  he  realises  that  whom  the  Lord  hath  blessed,  he  is  blest  in- 
deed. 

II.  This  frequent  and  almost  unparalleled  repetition  of  the  in- 
communicable name,  Jehovah,  argues  in  each  case  a  special 
meaning. 

Instead  of  reading,  "  The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee  ;  and 
make  his  face  shine  ;  .  .  and  lift  up  his  countenance,"  as  we 
should  naturally  expect,  each  of  the  three  blessings  is  distinct, 
and  introduced  by  the  word  Jehovah  :  "  Jehovah  bless  thee  ;  .  . 
Jehovah  make  his  face  shine  ;  .  .  Jehovah  lift  up  his  countenance." 
This  name,  we  are  aware,  the  Jews  regarded  with  such  awe  as 
never  to  write  it  in  full.  They  called  it  "  the  four-lettered  name," 
fearing  to  utter  it.  Accordingly,  in  connection  with  its  four  con- 
sonants, (the  Hebrew  language,  as  is  well  known,  being  origin- 
ally written  without  vowels,)  they  pronounced  the  vowels  of  the 
less  dreadful  word,  Adonai,  or  "  Lord."  When,  in  later  years, 
they  added  the  vowels,  and  marked  with  pause  accents  the  di- 
visions of  clauses  for  reading  or  chanting,  they  expressed  the 
mysterious  awe  with  which  this  threefold,  unexampled,  and  seem- 
ingly needless  repetition  was  universally  regarded,  by  affixing  a 
different  pause  accent  in  each  case,  (Tiphclia,  Darga,  and  Mah- 
pakh,)  although  the  word  Jehovah,  occupying  the  same  relative 
position,  the  second  word  in  all  the  verses,  according  to  usage, 
should  receive  in  each  case  the  same  diacritical  points. 

We  who  have  the  New  Testament,  in  which,  as  Augustine 
says,  "  the  Old  Testament  lies  open,"  possess  the  explanation  of 
this  repetition.  The  Christian  mind  here  adoringly  recognises 
the  doctrine  of  the  Sacred  Trinity.  Can  it  be  a  coincidence 
alone  that  the  Apostolic  Benediction  is  likewise  composed  of  three 
portions  each,  in  different  order  indeed,  exactly  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  Levitical,  yet  amplified,   inasmuch  as  the  doctrine  of 
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th6  Trinity,  this  great  mystery  of  life  and  immortality,  is  in  tHe 
gospel  brought  to  light  ?  "  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  ' 
with  jou  all."  We  may  therefore  accept  the  Old  Testament 
benediction  as  the  Old  Testament  promise  of  blessing  from  the 
several  persons  of  the  Triune  Jehovah :  That  God  the  Father 
will  bless  and  keep  ;  God  the  Son  be  gracious ;  and  God  the 
Holy  Ghost  will  communicate  peace  to  the  Israelite  indeed. 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  verse  succeeding  :  "  And  they 
shall  put  MY  NAME  upon  the  children  of  Israel;  and  J  will 
bless  them." 

III.  The  third  suggestion  is,  that  the  peculiar  blessing  bestowed 
by  the  respective  persons  of  the  Trinity  is  described  in  the  clause 
added  to  each  invocation  of  Jehovah. 

The  words,  "and  keep  thee,"  show  how  or  in  what  manner 
Jehovah  the  Father  will  bless :  The  Lord  bless  thee  in  keeping 
thee. 

The  second  invocation  promises  that  Jehovah  the  Son  will 
make  his  face  shine  upon  thee  in  being  gracious  unto  thee. 

The  third  invocation  declares  that  Jehovah  the  Spirit  will  lift 
up  his  countenance  upon  thee  in  giving  thee  peace. 

In  briefly  examining  these  blessings,  no  one  of  which  is  com- 
plete apart  from  the  rest,  let  us  more  closely  observe  their  exact 
correspondence  with  the  apostolic  benediction. 

1.  The  first  blessing  is  comprehensively  described  as  a  keep- 
ing :  "  The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee."  This  is  the  Bible 
represfentation  of  the  office-work  of  God  the  Father,  with  refer- 
ence to  his  people.  His  keeping  or  providential  care  of  them,  is 
the  theme  of  praise  or  prayer  in  both  Testaments.  The  Psalmist 
declares  that  "  He  that  keepeth  Israel  shall  neither  slumber  nor 
sleep,"  and  permits  the  believer  to  rejoice,  assuring  each,  "Jeho- 
vah is  thy  keeper."  The  Son  of  God,  in  the  sacerdotal  prayer 
with  which  he  concluded  his  active  ministry,  invokes  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  office-work:  "  Holy  Father,  keep  through  thine  own 
name,  those  whom  thou  hast  given  me."  And  Peter,  introducing 
his  First  Epistle  with  the  beatification,  "  Blessed  be  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus   Christ,"   describes  believers  as  those 
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"who  are  kept  (garrisoned)  by  the  power  of  God,*  through  faith, 
unto  salvation."  .  h  ,•        '":■/■ 

Protection  is  therefore  the  divine  work  of  our  Father  God. 
He  blesses  by  protecting  his  people.  What  do  we  rather  need, 
who  have  once  become  the  children  of  his  grace  ?  Is  it  not  this 
bestowment  which,  "  through  all  tjie  changing  scenes  of  life," 
evokes  from  their  glad  hearts  that  daily  song,  each  day  more 
precious  ? — 

"  The  hosts  of  God  encamp  around 
The  dwellin«;8  of  the  just ; 
'    Protection  he  affords  to  all  ' 

Who  make  his  name  their  trust." 

Now,  in  the  Apostolic  Benediction,  can  the  invocation  of  "  the 
love  of  God  "  to  his  chosen  people,  be  more  adequately  fulfilled 
than  by  the  assurance,  "  Your  wants  shall  be  his  care  ?" 

2.  We  are  pervaded  with  holy  rapture  in  recognising  in  the 
second  invocation,  the  promise  of  pardoned  sin.  This  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  redemptive  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  "  The 
Lord  make  his  face  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee."  ' 

Grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ.  Grace  !  everything 
for  nothing ;  God's  unmerited  favor,  by  which  alone  man  gains 
the  keeping  of  the  Father  and  the  blessing  of  the  Spirit.  "  We 
have  peace  with  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  From 
his  grace  as  the  fountain,  flows  the  stream  of  salvation.  This  was 
the  motive-power  as  well  as  the  sole  explanation  of  his  infinite  con- 
descension :  "  Ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor,  that  ye, 
through  his  poverty,  might  be  rich."  Accordingly,  we*are  not 
surprised  that  in  the  New  Testament  benediction,  that  larger  de- 
velopment of,  divine  love,  this  portion  of  the  threefold  blessing 
precedes,  in  logical  order — not,  indeed,  of  origination  in  the  Tri- 
une Mind,  but  as  practically  experienced  in  the  heart  of  man. 
"  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  "  once  received,  guarantees 
and  prepares  us  for  the  consequent  "love  of  God,"  and  "the 
communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost."*     This  is  the  natural  order  in 

*  "  The  love  which  God  the  Father   hath  for  any  of  ua,  is  only  in  his 
Son,  and  for  his  sake,  without  whom   we  could  expect  nothing  but  wrath 
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which  God  conveys  the  henefits  of  redemption  to  mankind. 
"  Christ  and  his  grace,"  says  Luther,  "  must  precede  everything 
else,  or  our  evil  consciences  will  prevent  us  from  trusting  to  the 
love  of  God.  Both  are  united  together  in  our  hearts  by  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  threefold  band  encircles  all 
who  are  willing  to  be  the  Lord's,  and  makes  them  children  of  the 
Father,  members  of  the  Son,  and  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

With  propriety,  then,  is  the  sun,  with  its  vivifying,  renewing, 
and  all-sufficient  radiance,  nature's  emblem  of  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ  to  lost  men,  chosen  to  enforce  the  power  and  glory  of  this 
second  promise :  "  The  Lord  make  his  face  shine  upon  thee,  and 
be  gracious  unto  thee."  ...     .... 

Here  is  man's  chief  need.     All  his  wants  are   concentred  in 

the  pardon  of  sin.     He  is  now  reconciled  to  God  ;  and  if  God  be 

for  him,  who  can  be  against  him  ?     Life  presents  no  real  sorrow  ; 

death  hath  lost  its  sting,  and  the  grave  its  victory.     If  sin  be 

pardoned,  he  is  secure.     Upon  him  the  Lord  hath  commanded  his 

blessing,  even  life  forevermore.     Here,  then,  is  proclaimed  God's 

boundless  love :       ;>   ''•  v  '      •     ...^ 
-;..!;?•.'''•      "  See  where  it  SHINES  in  Jesus' face, 

The  brightest  imaf]i;e  of  his  grace  ; 

God  in  the  person  of  his  Son, 

lias  all  his  mightiest  works  outdone.  ' 

''Grace!  'tis  a  sweet,  a  charming  theme; 
My  thoughts  rejoice  at  Jesus'  name  ; 
Ye  angels,  dwell  upon  the  sound, 
Ye  heavens,  reflect  it  to  the  ground." 

and  vengeance  from  him  5  and  by  consequence  the  grace  of  Christ  is  most 
properly  hero  placed  before  the  love  of  God,  seeing  we  cannot  have  this 
unless  we  have  that  first.  The  same  may  be  said  also  of  the  communion 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for  that  likewise  is  "  shed  on  us  abundantly,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  (Titus  iii.  5.)  Wherefore,  seeing  that  we  can 
never  have  either  the  love  of  God  the  Father,  or  the  communion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  but  only  by  the  grace  of  God  the  Son,  there  was  all  the  rea- 
son in  the  world  that  the  apostle  should  pray  for  this  first,  and  say  first, 
'  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  •,'  then,  '  the  love  of  God  ;'  and  lastly, 
'the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all.'  " — Bishop  Bever- 
idge:  "  The  Sacerdotal  Benediction  in  the  Name  of  the  Trinity.''''  Works, 
Vol.  L,  p.  100.  London  :  1720. 
'''' Nam  per  gratium  Christi  veriitur  ad  Fatris  amoremy — Bengel. 
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3.  After  pardon  comes  peace.  Now,  in  the  light  of  his  coun- 
tenance reconciled,  with  the  lifting  up  of  a  benignant  counte- 
nance, God's  pardoned  children  are  promised  "the  peace  of  God 
which  passeth  all  understanding." 

This  is  the  office-work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  ascension-gift  of 
the  Son,  and  whose  essential  work  the  apostle  invokes :  "And  the 
very  God  of  peace,  sanctify  you  wholly." 

"Peace"  is  the  most  comprehensive  word  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage to  express  all  good  which  goes  to  make  up  a  complete  hap- 
piness. As  in  the  most  ancient  times,  so  to-day  in  derived  word 
(salaam)  ^^ peace  /"  is  the  common  Eastern  salutation  in  meeting 
and  parting.  When  Jacob  inquires  regarding  Laban,  "Is  he 
well?" — he  asks,  "Is  he  at  peace?"  David  at  Besor  "saluted" 
the  people;  literally,  he  "inquired  of  their  peace."  The  courier's 
report  of  Absalom's  defeat,  "All  is  Well,"  in  the  original  is,  "All 
is  at  peace."  Whereupon  David  inquires,  "Is  the  young  man 
Absalom  safef  which  is  "peace"  in  the  Hebrew.  Therefore, 
the  omniscient,  all-loving  Jehovah,  that  he  may  omit  nothing  in 
earth  or  heaven  which  may  minister  to  the  happiness  of  each  of 
his  covenanted  people,  concludes  the  triune  benediction,  with 
the  promise  of  all  needful  temporal,  and  all  spiritual  prosperity. 
This  is  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  From  the  communi- 
cation of  and  participation  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  borne  the  fruit 
of  the  Spirit,  which  in  the  larger  language  of  the  New  Testament 
is  "love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith, 
meekness,  temperance." 

And,  further,  this  peace  is  the  result  of  the  active  exercise  of 
divine  love.  It  evidently  indicates  the  Spirit's  application  to  the 
believer  of  the  blessings  of  redemption  already  purchased  by  the 
Son.  The  shining  of  the  face,  however  cheering,  does  not  ne- 
cessarily imply  a  deliberate  act  of  favor.  Moses'  countenance 
shone  involuntarily,  and  inspired  awe  and  dread.  But  in  this 
third  and  perfecting  blessing,  there  is  promised  the  lifting  up  of 
Jehovah's  countenance  on  the  once  guilty,  wretched  sinner,  now 
the  pardoned,  redeemed  son,  an  heir  of  God  and  joint  heir  with 
Jesus  Christ,  who  becomes  our  peace  through  the  in  working  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 


.*, 
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And  thus  even  in  the  Old  Testament,  God  is  love,  through  his 
priests  commanding  upon  every  true  Israelite :  Protection  from 
the  Father,  pardon  by  the  Son,  and  peace  through  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

From  the  above  premises,  the  following  are  the  natural  conclu- 
sions : 

1.  That  the  customary  "benediction"  is  by  no  means  a  mere 
form,  or  simply  a  convenient  method '  of  concluding  church  ser- 
vices. 

It  were  px*esumption  and  blasphemy  for  mortal  man  pronounc- 
ing the  name  of  the  sacred  Trinity,  to  invpke  their  respective 
blessing  as  a  mere  form  of  dismission.  The  ordained  minister  of 
Christ,  thus  giving  the  unholy  touch  to  the  ark  of  Grod,  might 
well  apprehend  Uzzah's  immediate  doom.  . 

This  position  is  also  substantiated  by  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  the  Christian  ages.  Brief  citations  from  representative  writers 
may  at  this  point  be  cited,  in  proof  that  the  benediction  has  ever 
been  regarded  by  the  Church  with  peculiar  reverence,  and  es- 
teemed one  of  its  most  precious  possessions.        :    .     ,  ,,,  '.  .  ,^ '.-;  :^ 

Chrysostom  (Horn.,  2  Cor.  i-.  10,  11,)  says : 

"Then  we  bid  them"  (the  congregation)  "bow  their  heads;  regarding 
it  as  a  proof  of  their  prayers  being  heard,  that  God  blesseth  them.  For 
surely  it  is  not  a  man  that  blesseth,  but  by  means  of  his  hand  and  his 
tongue,  we  bring  unto  the  King  himself,  the  heads  of  those  that  are  pre- 
Hent.     And  all  together  shout.  Amen." 

Bishop  Beveridge  thus  closes  his  sermon  on  "The  Sacerdotal 
Benediction :" 

"We  may  learn  wherefore  our  Church  concludes  her  daily  prayers  as 
the  apostle  doth  this  Epistle  with  the  words  of  my  text,  (2  Cor.  xiii.  14,) 
even  her.aiise  they  contain  in  short  nil  that  we  can  pray  for,'''  and"  are  in 
effect  the  same  in  form  which  God  himself  prescribed  wherewith  the 
priest  should  bless  the  people.  (Num.  vi.  24-26.)  And  when  the  priest 
pronounced  this  blessing  to  the  people,  (as  we  still  do  in  the  visitation  of 
the  sick,)  God  promised  that  he  himself  would  accordingly  bless  them. 
And  if  you  faithfully  and  devoutly  receive  it  as  ye  ought,  I  do  not  ques- 
tion he  will  do  so  now  upon  my  pronouncing  in  this  name  the  same  bless- 
ing, according  to  this  apostolic  form  in  my  text :  '  The  grace  of  our  Lord 

Jesus  Christ,'  "  etc. 

_ — . —^ 
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Bishop  Patrick  in  annotating  upon  the  words,  "  And  I  will 
bless  them,"  (Num.  vi.  27,)  remarks  :  ■ 

''The  Jews  from  hence  observe  that  God's  blessing  in  some  sort  de- 
pends upon  the  blessing  of  the  priest;  which  they  thought  so  necessary 
that  such  priests  '  as  were  admitted  to  no  other  service '  might  perform 
this  ;  for  fear  the  people  should  at  any  time*  want  it." 

Dr.  Thomas  Scott  impressively  comments  upon  both  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament  formulas  : 

"  As  the  ministers  of  the  Lord,  the  priests  very  solemnly  prayed  for  the 
people,  and  pronounced  a  blessing  upon  them :  the  apostolical  Epistles 
are  most  of  them  begun  or  closed  with  a  similar  benediction ;  and  it  has 
been  a  common  and  very  proper  custom,  for  the  minister,  in  Christian 
assemblies,  to  dismiss  the  congregation  in  the  same  manner;  l)oth  as  ex- 
pressing his  affectionate  good-will  to  them,  and  his  fervent  prayei's  for 
them  ;  and  as  assuring  them  in  the  name  of  God,  that  a  blessing  will  at- 
tend on  those  who  are  indeed  the  Lord's  believing  people;  for  hypocrites 
can  have  no  share  in  these  special  benefits. 

"This  most  comprehensive  benediction"  (the  a}»ostolic)  "has  generally 
been  adopted  in  the  worship  of  Christians  when  about  to  separate  ;  but, 
alas,  it  is  too  evident,  that  most  in  our  congregations,  not  to  say  of  the 
officiating  ministers,  regard  it  as  a  mere  form.  .  .  .  What  more  can  wo 
desire  for  ourselves,  or  our  brethren,  than  this  frecpiently  repeated  apos- 
tolical benediction  implies?  May  we  then  at  all  times,  Avhon  these  words 
are  on  our  lips,  or  spoken  in  our  hearing,  so  enter  into  the  meaning  of 
them  with  fervent  affections  and  enlarged  desires  and  expectations,  that 
the  blessings  prayed  for  by  them  may  be  upon  us  and  all  our  fellow- 
worshippers, -now  and  forevermore !  Amen." 

Charles  Simeon  (Skeleton,  491,)  excellently  suggests  that — 

"  It  was  repeatedly  declared  to  be  the  office  of  the  priests  to  bless  the 
people  in  God's  name,  (Deut.  xxi.  5,)  and  the  constant  practfce  of  the 
apostles  shows  that  it  was  to  be  continued  under  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation. In  conformity  to  their  example,  the  Christian  Church  has  univer- 
sally retained  'the  custom  of  closing  the  service  with  a  ])astoral  benedic- 
tion. We  are  not,  indeed,  to  suppose  that  ministers  can,  by  any  power  or 
authority  of  their  own,  convey  a  blessing ;  they  can  neither  select  the 
persons  who  shall  be  blessed,  nor  fix  the  time,  the  manner,  or  the  degree 
in  which  any  shall  receive  a  blessing  ;  but  as  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of 
God,  they  dispense  the  bread  of  life,  assuredly  expecting  that  their  divine 
Master  will  give  a  salutary  effect  to  the  ordinances  of  his  own  appoint- 
ment. The  direction  of  the  text  was  confirmed  with  an  express  promise,^ 
that  what  they  spake  on  earth  should  l)e  ratified  in  heaven ;  and  every 
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faithful  minister  may  take  encouragement  from  it  in  the  discharge  of  his 
own  duty,  and  may  consider  God  as  saying  to  him  :  '  Bless  thou  the  con- 
gregation, and  I  will  bless  them.'  To  this  effect,  see  Luke  x.  5,  6;  and 
John  XX.  23. 

"  Let  not  then  the  benediction  be  so  slighted,  as  though  it  were  only  a 
signal  to  depart ;  but  while  it  is  delivered  with  solemnity  in  the  name  of 
Ood,  let  every  heart  be  expanded  to  receive  the  benefit.  Let  every  one 
consider  himself  in  particular  as  the  person  addressed,  and  may  the  ex- 
perience of  all  attest  at  this  time  that  God  is  ready  to  '  grant  us  above  all 
that  we  ask  or  think.'  "  ' 

That  opinions  on  this  important  theme  be  not  here  unduly  mul- 
tiplied, let  us  sum  up  all  in  that  last  issued  from  the  press.  "The 
Speaker's  Commentary"  thus  treats  of  "the  Priestly  Blessing,:" 

"  ( Of.  EccluH.,  xxxvi.  17  :  '0  Lord,  hear  the  prayer  of  th  yservants,  ac- 
cording to  the  blessing  of  Aaron  over  thy  people,  that  all  they  which 
dwell  upon  the  earth,  may  know  that  thou  art  the  Lord,  the  eternal  God.') 
The  blessing  gives,  as  it  were,  the  crown  and  seal  to  the  whole  sacred 
order,  by  which  Israel  was  now  fully  organised  as  the  people  of  God,  for 
the  march  to  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  appointed  as  a  solemn  form  to  be  used 
by  the  priests  exclusively,  and  in  this  function  their  oflBce,  as  it  were,  cul- 
minates. (Lev.  ix.  22.)  The  duties  thus  far  assigned  to  them  and  their 
assistants  have  had  reference  to  th(5  purity,  order,  and  sanctity  of  the 
nation.  This  whole  set  of  regulations  is  most  suitably  and  emphatically 
closed  by  the  solemn  words  of  benediction  in  which  God  vouchsafes  to 
survey  as  it  were  (Gen.  i.  31)  the  whole  theocratic  system  created  by 
himself  for  man's  benefit,  and  pronounces  it  very  good.  Accordingly  a 
formula  is  provided  by  God  himself,  through  which  from  time  to  time  his 
]>eople,  by  obedience,  place  themselves  in  true  and  right  relationship  to 
him ;  the  authorised  mediators  may  pronounce  and  communicate  his 
special  blessing  to  them.  The  Jewish  tradition,  that  this  blessing  was 
given  at  the  close  of  the  daily  sacrifice,  is  at  least  in  accordance  with  its 
character  and  tenor.  It  will  be  ol)served  that  the  text  does  not  appoint 
the  occasion  on  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

"  The  structure  of  the  blessing  is  renmrkable.  It  is  rhythmical,  con- 
sists of  three  distinct  parts,  in  each  of  which  the  Most  Holy  Name  stands 
as  nominative  ;  it  contains  altogether  twelve  words,  excluding  the  Sacred 
Name  itself,  and  mounts  by  gradual  stages  to  that  peace  which  forms  the 
last  and  most  consummate  gift  which  God  can  give  his  people. 

"  From  a  Christian  point  of  view,  and  comparing  the  counterp.art  bene- 
diction, 2  Cor.  xiii.  14,  {cf.  Isa.  vi.  3;  Matt,  xxviii.  19),  it  is  impossible 
not  to  see  shadowed  forth  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  And  the 
three  several  sets  of  terms  correspond  fittingly  to  the  office  of  the  Persons 
in  their  gracious  work  in  the  redemption  of  mankind. 
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"  Maimonides  states  that  the  Sacred  Name  has  never  been  used  even  in 
the  solemn  benediction  of  the  sanctuary  since  the  death  of  Simon  the 
Just.  (Ecclus.,  Ch.  50.)" 

Notwithstanding  this  wide  recognition  of  its  extraordinary 
character  and  privileges,  how  many  in  Christian  congregations  in 
act  disdain  this  marvellous  condescension  of  Almighty  God  in 
eternal  blessings  !  Instead  of  the  seemly  decorum  of  the  bowed 
head,  the  solemn,  prolonged  silence,  the  reverential  awe — that 
eloquent  interval  of  succeeding  quiet  before  the  noiseless  passage 
of  the  congregation  from  the  courts  of  the  living  God — there  is 
frequently  during  the  offering  of  the  benediction,  the  reaching 
forth  for  needed  articles  of  dress,  a  restless  impatience  to  leave 
the  pew,  a  bustling,  whispering  departure  down  the  aisle,  as  if 
from  the  hall  of  ordinary  secular  amusement ;  as  though  no 
words  of  boundless  import,  and  of  liivors  unnumbered  had  been 
offered  unto  each  !*  And  thus  do  they — how  unwitting!}^ — spurn" 
God's  richest  gifts  tendered  even  to  the  unthankful  and  the  evil. 
Thus  might  the  ingrate  husbandman,  in  contempt  of  Providence 
screening  a  cultured  spot  from  the  essential  sunbeams  and  the 
fructifying  rain,  yet  expect  an  abundant  harvest.  Even  thus, 
careless  professed  worshippers  in  act  despise  the  freely  proffered 
benediction  ;  while  the  reverent  ear  and  glowing  heart  of  the 
humble  Christian,  receive  with  gladness  from  authoritative  lips, 
the  assurances  of  grace,  mercy,  and  peace  from  God  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Then  after  an  interval  of  silence, 
as  if  applying  to  his  soul  these  gracious  words ;  repeating  in  his 
heart-depths  a  fervent  "  Amen,"   he  passes  from  the  sanctuary. 


*''  It  is  with  groat  reason  that  this  comprehensive  and  instructive  bene- 
diction is  pronounced  just  before  our  assemblies  for  public  worship  are 
dismissed,  and  it  is  a  very  indecent  thin«!;  to  se(^  so  many  (quitting  them,  or 
getting  into  postures  of  remove  before  this  short  sentence  can  be  ended." 

"How  often  hath  this  comprehensive  benediction  been  pronounced! 
Let  us  study  it  more  and  more,  tbat  we  may  value  it  proportionably  ;  that 
we  set  ourselves  to  deliver  or  receive  it  with  a  becoming  solemnity  with 
our  eyes  and  our  hearts  lifted  up  to  God,  when  out  of  /ion  he  command- 
oth  the  blessing,  he  bestows  in  it  'life  for  evermore.'   Amen." 

Doddridge's  Family  Expositor,  2  Cor.  xiii.  14. 
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privately  to  commune  with  this  newly-confirmed  God  of  his  sal- 
vation. 

2.  Nor  is  it  merely  a  prayiBr.  Else  were  the  New  Testament 
more  circumscribed  than  the  Old,  which  commands  the  blessing, 
(see  also  Ps.  cxxxiii.  3,)  and  as  a  part  of  worship,  independent  of 
the  sacrificial  and  typical  ordinances  to  be  abrogated  by  the  Anti- 
type. The  Saviour  implies  that  the  salutation  given  by  the 
twelve  to  the  houses  entered  during  their  mission,  was  not  a  wish, 
or  even  a  prayer ;  but  an  influence  for  good  authoritatively  pro- 
ceeding from  them  vouchsafed  from  himself,  and  to  return  to  them 
should  the  recipient  prove  unworthy.  Were  it  to  possess  no 
other  power,  great  though  it  be,  than  as  a  fervent  petition  for  the 
welfare  of  the  congregation,  why  is  the  ordained  ministry  jealous 
of  the  prerogative  of  pronouncing  the  benediction,  denying  it 
even  to  the  candidate  for  sacred  orders — although  well  qualified 
for  public  prayer,  and  more  tenacious  alone  of  the  right  to  ad- 
minister the  ordinances  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  ? 
Good  George  Herbert  evidently  thus  held,  for  he  quaintly  seeks 
to  condone  clerical  dulness  thus:  ; 

"  The  worst  speak  something;  good:  if  all  want  sense, 
God  takes  a  text,  and  preaches  patience, 
lie  that  gets  patience  and  the  blessing  which 
Preachers  conclude  with  hath  not  lost  his  pains." 

The  view  of  Bishop  Beveridge  above  is  profoundly  impressive. 
The  Benediction  is  not  so  much  our  prayer  as  it  is  the  Lord's 
"Amen"  to  his  people's  prayers  and  praises.  Into  it  he  collects 
all  the  desires  and  vows  and  holy  meditations  of  the  service  now 
being  terminated,  and  in  this  single  sentence  assures  every  true 
worshipper  that  every  thing  conformable  with  his  will  shall  be 
accomplished  ;  yea,  that  he  will  do  exceeding  abundantly,  filling 
them  with  "all  the  fulness  of  God." 

3.  The  divine  injunction  regarding  the  very  words  of  the  bless- 
ing, suggests  the  inquiry,  whether  gospel  ministers  are  not  re- 
stricted to  Bible  language,  and  that  a  Bible  invocation  of  the 
Trinity  in  offering  the  Benediction.  Twice  it  is  the  divine  ad- 
monition: ^'■On  this  wise  J e  shall  bless  the  children  of  Israel, 
saying  unto  thern^''  etc.     Aaron  and  his  sons  may  not  court  a 
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seeming  propriety  in  concluding  even  a  peace-offering  by  the  in- 
vocation alone:  "The  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon  thee, 
and  give  thee  peace."  Even  then  they  must  pronounce  also  the 
conjoined  blessings  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  v 

Ministere  often  deprive  congregations  of  their  complete  and 
rightful  benediction  by  employing  their  own  unauthorised  lan- 
guage, or  by  the  partial  although  scriptural  blessing:  "The grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  all."  We  are  always  safe 
in  offering  the  Levitical  or  the  Apostolic  Benediction.  The 
Triune  Name  is  also  implied  in  the  inspired  form  appropriate  fpr 
funeral  services,  and  beginning — "Now  the  God  of  peace  that 
brought  again  from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd 
of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  make 
you  perfect,"  etc.  Our  standards*  also  recommend  this  form  for 
the  Lord's  Supper. 

With  propriety  the  minister  may  employ  at  the  close  of  a  con- 
solatory discourse,  the  words:  "The  God  of  all  grace,  who  hath 
called  us  unto  his  eternal  glory  by  Christ  Jesus,  after  that  ye 
have  suffered  a  while,  make  you  perfect,  stablish,  strengthen, 
settle  you.  To  him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen."  And  can  we,  it  might  almost  be  said,  dare  we,  at  the 
sacramental  table,  or  in  dissolving  ecclesiastical  courts,  bless  the 
assembly  in  our  own  unauthorised  language,  while  there  exists 
the  thrilling  formulary  of  the  beloved  disciple  ? — "Grace  be  unto 
you,  and  peace,  from  him  which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is 
to  come ;  and  from  the  seven  Spirits  which  are  before  his  throne ; 
and  from  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  faithful  witness,  and  the  first 
begotten  of  the  dead,  and  the  prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth. 
Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own 
blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his 
Father  :   to  him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen." 

Again.  Consider  the  joy  of  the  minister  of  Christ,  thus,  not 
permitted  only,  but  commanded  to  bless  his  endeared  people. 

During  the  week  past,  he  has  perhaps  stood  at  the  dying-bed 
of  a  mother  in  Israel.     He  has  seen  her  trembling,  triumphing 
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liand  laid  upon  the  head  of  her  son  entering  upon  the  life-work 
for  which  in  his  infancy  he  was  by  her  devoted  to  the  God  of  the 
•covenant.  Her  fast  glazing  eyes  filled  with  a  •radiance  not  of 
earth,  rest  upon  a  daughter  long  active  in  the  service  of  her  own 
and  her  mother's  God.  Now  the  last  parting  smile  beams  upon 
the  companion  of  her  life-long  walk  with  God,  and  the  freed 
spirit  beholds  the  face  of  her  Redeemer.  Clad  in  habiliments  of 
sorrow,  the  bereaved  are  now  gathered  in  the  sanctuary,  worship- 
ping him  whose  very  name  is  "the  Comforter."  Upon  them 
rests  the  eye  of  the  minister  as  he  rises  to  bless  his  people.  With 
deep  emotion  he  bestows  with  the  promise  of  the  Triune  God, 
"beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  the  garment  of 
praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness." 

In  another  seat  is  a  young  disciple,  who  but  few  days  since 
found  peace  in  believing  while  kneeling  with  him  who  now  blesses 
with  a  meaning  never  before  perceived. 

Now  he  is  able  abundantly  to  requite  the  delicate  attention  of 
a  family  who,  for  Christ's  sake,  have  recently  anticipated  his  ser- 
vant's needs.  And  now  he  rewards  that  word  of  cheer  from  ojie 
prayerfully  appreciating  the  burden  of  souls  devolving  upon  his 
pastor — a  word  which,  all  the  past  week,  whether  presenting  his 
people  at  the  throne  of  grace,  or  laboring  from  house  to  house,  or 
preparing  his  Sabbath  services,  has  caused  his  soul  to  make  him 
like  the  chariots  Ammi-nadib.  Now  also  he  is  permitted,  nay,  di- 
vinely required,  to  bestow  a  blessing  for  those  private  injuries  and 
half-insinuations  of  some,  professing  godliness  and  committed  to 
their  pastor's  cordial  support,  whose  private  life  is  yet  a  record  of 
open  maledictions,  or  furtive  mournful  protestations,  which  more 
than  any  cause  soever  injure  that  pastor's  influence  and  deplete 
the  Church. 

Thus,  while  compelled  as  a  faithful  ambassador  of  Christ,  from 
Mount  Ebal,  to  denounce  against  the  ungodly  the  direful  curse, 
"The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die,"  the  radiant  herald  from 
Mount  Gerizim,  he  may  also  offer  them,  together  with  the  people 
of  God,  the  triune  benediction. 

In  conclusion.  What  must  be  the  agony  of  lost  members  of 
Christian  congregations,  forever  reminded  that  the  promised  bless- 
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ings   of  eternal  protection,    pardon,  and  peace,   depended  alone 
upon  their  acceptance  ?  - 

Is  God's  Spirit  now  stnving  with  any  nnconverted  readers^ 
convincing  of  sin,  its  inevitable  doom,  pointing  to  a  Saviour,  their 
only  Saviour,  dying  for  them?  Do  they  need  the  assurance  of 
his  willingness  to  receive  them  ?  They  had  it  in  all  the  fulness^ 
of  divine  love,  in  last  Sabbath's  benedictions.  They  will  have  it 
next  Sabbath:  "The  Lord  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee;  The  Lord 
make  his  face  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee  ;  The 
Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace." 
Also  whensoever  and  wheresoever  a  burdened  soul  hears  the 
benediction — "  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love 
of  Grod,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all," 
let  him  remember  that  thus  to  him  "the  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say^ 
Come."  . 


ARTICLE  V. 


CAUSE— FIRST  AND  FINAL. 

(yjiristianity  and  Positivism  :  A  Series  of  Lectures  to  the  Times, 
on  Natural  Theology  and  Apologetics.  Delivered  in  New 
York,  January  16  to  March  20,  1871,  on  the  "  Ely  Founda- 
tion" ofthe  TJnion  (N.  Y.)  Theological  Seminary.  By  James 
McCosii,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  Princeton.  New  York  :  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers, 
530  Broadway.     1871. 

The  Theistic  controversy  is  an  ancient  one.  The  historical 
age  of  philosophy  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  Plato.  He 
informs  us  that,  prior  to  Democritus,  in  the  Ionic  School,  there 
were  those  who  denied  an  extra-mundane,  spiritual  Creator.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  were  deep  thinkers,  such  as  Socrates  and 
his  illustrious  pupil,  who  were  not  satisfied  with  material  causes, 
with  ascribing  all  things  to  chance,  to  nature,  and  to  art. 

Prof.  Tayler  Lewis,  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Princeton  Re- 
view^ and,  perhaps  still  more  fully,  in  his  scholarly  and  enchant- 
ing notes  on  Plato  against  the  Atheists,  has  certainly  shown  it  to 
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1)6  a  plausible  belief  l>hat  these  Athenian  sages  were  believers  in 
•one  personal  Deity,  that  their  eeoi  is  to  be  reckoned  the  same  plu- 
ral as  the  tD*^  Jib  i^  ^^  *^®  Hebrews.  •  :/'i 

The  parties  to  this  fundamental  controversy  are  Theists  on  the 
one  side,  and  Atheists,  Polytheists,  Pantheists,  and  Deists,  on 
the  other.  Theism,  as  against  Atheism  proper,  asserts  simply 
the  existence  of  a  being,  superior  to  matter  and  human  mind,  and 
the  cause  of  both.  As  against  Polytheism,  it  contends  that  this 
superior  nature  is  a  single,  individual  being.  As  opposed  to 
Pantheism,  it  affirms  that  this  one  superior  being,  the  infinite 
creator,  is  an  intelligent  person,  distinct  from  the  created  uni- 
verse of  matter  and  mind.  As  opposed  to  Deism,  it  believes  that 
this  intelligent,  spiritual,  infinite  creator,  has  not  only  revealed 
himself  in  nature  and  providence,  but  also  authentically  in  the 
written  revelation  of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures. 

It  is  believed  that  these  generic  terras  will  properly  embrace 
all  possible  shades  of  belief  as  to  the  Deity.  All  men  are  Athe- 
ists, or  Polytheists,  or  Pantheists,  or  Deists,  or  Theists.  It  will 
be  observed  that  we  use  Theism  as  the  scientific  designation  of  the 
Christian  conception  of.  God.  We  use  it  as  distinct  from  Deism, 
as  well  as  from  the  other  shades  of  error. 

What  is  the  point  at  issue  ?  We  answer  readily,  the  existence- 
of  God.  Yes,  but  the  Polytheist,  the  Pantheist,  and  the  Deist 
all  reply  that  they  believe  in  the  existence  of  God.  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  we  have  no  adversary  but  the  Atheist.  When, 
however,  we  question  the  Polytheist,  the  Pantheist,  and  the  Deist, 
we  find  that  the  God  of  their  belief  is  to  us  no  God  at  all.  So 
that  we  are  compelled  at  the  opening  to  define,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  done,  the  principal  term  of  the  question,  that  we  may  know 
exactly  where  we  stand. 

The  God  of  the  Theist  is  the  cause  of  all  things,  the  efficient 
cause  of  all  things,  the  Jirst  efficient  cause  of  all  things,  depravity 
alone  excepted ;  the  Eternal,  Omnipotent,  Wise,  and  Good.  The 
God  of  the  Theist  is  one  infinite  Essence. 

•    The  eternal,  all-powerful,  all-wise,  all-good,  individual  Creator 
is  a  person^  distinct  from  all  created  mind  and  matter. 

This  individual,  personal,  perfect  Creator,  is  the  universal  Latv- 
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giver  and  providential  ruler,    the  Saviour  of  men,  and  the  final 
Judge.  ■  , 

Such  are  the  theses  with  reference  to  God,  ^which  Theism  un- 
dertakes to  defend.  If  the  true  God  be  such  a  being,  then  all 
falling  short  of  such  a  conception  of  him,  are  really  without  God — 
Atheists,  as  Dr.  Buchanan  very  properly  calls  them.  The  Athe- 
ist proper,  the  Polytheist,  the  Pantheist,  and  a  portion  of  the 
Deists,  all  discard  such  a  Deity.  The  Theists  and  a  section  of 
the  Deists  alone  maintain  his  existence. 

Another  interesting  preliminary  question  concerns  the  origin 
of  this  conception  of  God.  Some  have  said  that  it  was  innate. 
Since  the  days  of  Locke,  this  philosophic  figment  has  been  cast 
to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats.  Some,  again,  have  attributed  it  to 
the  human  reason,  in  its  noetic  and  dianoetic  exercises.  If  by 
this  it  is  meant  to  assert  that  the  mind  of  man  is  capable  of  an 
independent  origination  of  the  true  idea  of  God,  then  we  must 
demur,  and  call  for  proof  that  it  has  ever  done  so  in  one  single 
instance.  The  most  that  can  be  said  even  of  the  "  divine  Plato," 
is  that  he  was  manifestly  feeling  after  the  true  God.  If,  how- 
ever, it  is  intended  to  affirm  that,  having  already  received  the 
idea,  the  mind  can  construct  a  satisfactory  proof  of  an  answering 
reality,  then  we  give  our  adhesion  to  the  st<1,tement.  This  can- 
not be  said  properly  to  be  an  origination  of  the  idea. 

The  third  opinion  is,  that  the  knowledge  which  man  has  of  his 
Maker,  is  due  to  the  revelation  which  he  made  of  himself  to  the 
fathers  of  the  race,  and  especially  upon  the  pages  of  inspiration. 
This  knowledge  has  been  partially  perpetuated  by ,  tradition 
amongst  those  tribes  which  are  destitute  of  the  written  Word. 
Our  judgment  adopts  this  last  view.  .    • 

There  are  four  arguments  of  a  positive  character,  which  Theists 
have  been  accustomed  to  present  as  the  basis  of  their  belief 

I.  The  argument  from  commoyi  consent.  This  may  be  stated 
syllogistically  thus:  Whatever  is  universally  believed,  must  be  true. 
The  existence  of  God  is  universally  believed.  Therefore,  the  ex- 
istence of  God  is  true.  The  major  premiss  is  regarded  as  a  first 
truth.  Cicero  says,  in  his  Tusc.  Quest.,  i.  80:  "  Omni  autem 
in  re  consensio   omnium  geyitiwn   lex  naturae  piitanda  est.''     It 
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is  perhaps  better  known  as  expressed  by  the  famous  dictum  of 
Vincent:  "  Quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus.''  It 
is  a  serious  thing  to  assert  axiomatic  authority  for  any  opinion. 
It  should  be  accepted  as  a  valid  claim  only  where  it  is  indisputa- 
bly true.  Is  it  so  with  this  generally  admitted  statement  ?  We 
feel  quite  confident  that  it  is  neither  a  first  truth,  nor  a  truth  of 
any  kind.  In  the  first  place,  what  is  its  exact  meaning  ?  Is 
*'  ujiiversally  "  to  be  taken  absolutely  or  comparatively  ?  If  com- 
paratively, does  it  mean  the  majority  of  men,  the  masses  of  igno- 
rance and  thoughtlessness  being  allowed  equal  suffrage  ?  Or 
does  it  refer  to  the  elite  alone  ?  We  affirm  that  it  is  not  true 
either  in  its  restricted  or  in  its  widest  meaning.  One  example 
will  suffice  to  show  this.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  univer- 
sally believed  that  the  earth  was  the  stationary  centre  of  our  sys- 
tem of  planets.  This  was  an  absolutely  universal  belief.  Was 
it  true  ?  Other  examples  could  be  given.  The  minor  premiss  of 
this  syllogism  involves  also  a  material  fallacy.  It  is  not  now 
true,  and  has  not  been  since  the  days  of  Babel,  that  the  existence 
of  God  is  universally  believed.  To  our  mind,  it  is  entirely  out 
of  the  question  to  attempt  to  prove  this  statement,  by  referring 
to  the  sorcerers,  witches,  medicine-men,  and  evil  spirits  of  the 
degraded  and  superstitious  heathen.  How  would  the  natural 
theologian,  using  such  facts,  relish  being  identified  in  court  as  an 
animal  having  long  ears  and  a  peculiar  braying  voice  ?  Of  course, 
this  is  ridiculous  ;  but  none  the  more  so  than  the  endeavor  to 
identify  Jehovah  with  the  evil  spirits  of  the  Hottentot. 

This  minor  premiss  is  hardly  true,  even  as  Plato  makes  Clinias 
express"  it,  in  his  10th  Book  of  the  Laws:  ^'Kal  bn  iravTeg  "^2,17}^^  re 
Kal  pdQpaQot  vofil^ovaiv  elvai  ■&eovg.''  Though  it  should  be  admitted  that 
all  men  believe  in  some  kind  of  a  god,  it  is  certainly  not  true  that 
all  men  believe  in  the  Theist's  God. 

This  first  argument  we  reject,  therefore,  as  worjthless. 

II.  The  ontological  argument,  which  Reid  incorrectly  attributes 
to  the  invention  of  Descartes,  (though  it  was  probably  original 
with  him  also,)  is  first  found  in  the  Proslogium  of  St.  Anselm, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  though  by  birth  a  Piedmontese. 
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It  has  been  presented  and  urged,  with  some  variety  in  form,  by 
Leibnitz,  Cudworth,  More,  Clarke,  Butler,  and  others. 

As  given  by  Anselm,  it  is :  "  All  men  have  the  idea  of  God, 
even  those  who  deny  it  ;  for  they  cannot  deny  that  of  which  they 
have  no  idea.  The  idea  of  God  is  the  idea  of  a  being  absolutely 
perfect,  one  whom  we  cannot  imagine  to  have  a  superior.  Now, 
the  idea  of  such  a  being  necessarily  implies  existence  ;  otherwise, 
we  might  imagine  another  being,  who,  by  the  superaddition  of  . 
existence  to  the  perfection  of  the  first,  would  thereby  excel  him  ; 
that  is  to  say,  excel  one  who,  by  supposition,  is  absolutely  per-  / 
feet.  Consequently,  we  cannot  conceive  the  idea  of  God,  with- 
out being  constrained  to  believe  that  he  exists." 

This  argument  of  Anselm  is  presented  syllogistically  by  Leib- 
nitz :  "A  being  from  whose  essence  we  can  conclude  existence 
exists  in  fact,  if  it  is  possible.  Now  God  is  such  a  being  that 
we  can  infer  from  his  essence  his  existence.  ^Therefore,  if  God 
is  possible,  God  exists."  As  urged  by  Descartes,  it  has  three 
forms :  1.  That  which  is  foun'ded  upon  the  idea  of  perfection. 
"As  soon  as  I  perceive  myself,  an  imperfect  being,  to  exist,  I 
have  the  idea  of  a  perfect  being,  and  am  under  the  necessity  of 
admitting  that  this  idea  has  been  imparted  to  me  by  a  being  who 
is  actually  perfect,  who  really  possesses  all  the  perfections  of 
which  I  have  some  idea — that  is  to  say,  who  is.  God."  2.  He 
combines  perfection  with  the  principle  of  causality:  "  I  do  not 
exist  by  myself ;  for  if  I  were  the  cause  of  my  pwn  existignce,  I' 
should  have  given  myself  all  the  perfections  of  which  I  have  an 
idea.  I  exist,  then,  by  another ;  and  this  being  by  whom  I  exist 
is  all  perfect;  otherwise  I  should  be  able  to  apply  to  him'.the  same 
reasoning  which  I  have  just  applied  to  myself."  3.  In  its  last 
form  it  is  based  upon  the*  idea  of  the  infinite.  "At  the  same 
time  that  I  perceive  myself  as  a  finite  being,  I  have  the  idea  of 
an  infinite  being.  This  idea,  from  which  I  cannot  withdraw  my- 
self, and  which  is  derived  from  no  other  idea,  comes  to  me  neither 
from  myself,  nor  from  any  other  fir\ite  being ;  for  how  could  the 
finite  produce  the  idea  of  the  infinite  ?  Therefore,-  it  has  been 
imparted  to  me  by  a  being  really  infinite." 

These  arguments  seem  to  show  that  the  reformer  of  modern 
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philosophy  considered  the  ^ea  of  God  as  one  of  our  original,  a 
priori,  necessary  convictions.  They  give  color  to  the  interpreta- 
tion placed  upon  him  by  his  illustrious  disciple,  Fdn^lon,  that 
vividness  and  distinctness  were  meant  by  him  as  the  criteria  of 
first  truths,  intuitive  beliefs, .  corresponding  to  Hamilton's  incom- 
prehensibility, simplicity,  etc. 

Theontological  argument,  if  its  validity  were  unquestioned,  its 
too  abstract  for  popular  use.  It  must,  however,  be  interesting  to 
all  philosophical  minds,  especially  as  presented  by  Descartes. 

III.  The  cosmological  argument.  Whatever  begins  to  exist, 
must  have  a  cause  ah  extra.  The  cosmos  began  to  exist ;  there- 
fore the  cosmos  hajj  a  causie  ah  extra.      '^  -^  :•  :      • 

The  principle  of  this  argument,  enunciated  in  its  first  premiss, 
is  that  of  causality.  This  is  a  universally  admitted  principle, 
though  its  basis  is  one  of  the  disputed  points  of  metaphysics. 
Whichever  of  the  eight  possible  or  actual  theories,  as  unfolded  by 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  we  may  choose  to  adopt ;  whether  we  con- 
sider it  empirical  or  a  priori,  objective  or 'subjective,  original  or 
derivative,  necessary  or  contingent,  as  evolved  from  the  law  of  con- 
tradiction or  the  law  of  the  conditioned,  we  all  believe  that  no 
eifect  can  exist  without  an  adequate  cause.  The  mass  of  sound 
thinkers  have  regarded  it  as  an  a  priori,  original,  necessary  truth. 
So  we  regard  it ;  but  for  our  argument,  the  low  views  of  Locke, 
Brown,  or  John  Stuart  Mill,  would  perhaps  sufiice.  There  is  no 
question,  then,  as  to  the  major  premiss. 

The  minor  premiss  is  the  bridge  of  Jjodi.  Is  the  cosmos  an 
effect  ?  Did  it  hegin  to  exist?  Let  us  lay  down  a  few  postulates. 
That  something  now  exists,  necessitates  that  something  must  have 
always  existed.  This  will  be  admitted  by  all.  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton makes  it  the  foundation  of  our  belief  in  causality.  Again, 
mental  existence  is  superior  to  material.  This  will  be  accepted 
even  by  the  materialist.  Again,  the  creator  is  superior  to  the 
created.  With  these  as  our  guides,  let  us  enter  the  labyrinth. 
There  must  have  been^an  eternal  existence.  This  eternal  exist- 
ence must  have  been  matter  or  mind.  It  could  not  have  been 
matter,  for  that  would  make  matter  the  creator  of  mind,^  and  su- 
perior to  it.     If,  then,  the  original,  eternal  existence  must  have 
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been  mind,  this  mind  must  have  been  finite  or  infinite.     It  could 
not  have  been  finite,  for  two  reasons.     No  finite  mind  could  create. 
Moreover,  geology  teaches  us  that  finite  mind  is  one  of  the  latest 
beings  to  appear  upon   the  earth.     If  the  eternal  original   was 
neither  matter  nor  finite  mind,  then  it  must  have  been  an^  infinite 
mind  from  whom  matter  and  finite  mind  have  proceeded.     But  it 
may  be  asserted,  as  it  has  been,  that  finite  mind  and  finite  matter 
are  both  eternal,  and  therefore  uncreated.     To  this  supposition, 
several  insuperable  objections  immediately  appear.     As  to  mind, 
there  is  the  clearest  evidence,  admitted  alike  by  sceptic  and  theist, 
that  the  existence  of  finite  mind  upon  the  earth  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  date.     It  therefore  could  not  have  been  eternal.     It 
must  have  sprung  from  matter,  or  it  must  have  been  created.     As 
to  matter,  the  proof  is  not,  perhaps,   so  clear,  and  yet  it  is  satis- 
factory.    If  we  mistake  not,  this  is  the  strategic  point  of  the  con- 
flict.    Is  matter  eternal  ?     The  ancient  Atheists  found  work  for 
only  three  forces  in  the  universe.     The   first  of  these  was  'ihxf/^ 
Chance.     Having  traced  things  back  as  far- as  they  could  go,  they 
asserted  that  their  original  condition  was  duQ  to  tvxv-   'i^vatg.  Na- 
ture, then  took  them  up,  and  developed  them  according  to  her 
laws  of  natural  necessity.     Finally,  Tt:xvn,  Art,  receiving  them  at 
the  hands  of  (pvmg,  gave  them  their   final   form,   through  human 
ministry.     Does  this  differ  from  modern   scepticism,  as  reviewed 
by  Dr.  McCosh  ?     With  them,  evolution,  development  by  natural 
selection,  are  but  other  names  for  (pimg.    Development  begins  with 
nebulae,   star-dust.     Staj*-dust  came,  they  know   not  how,    they 
care   riot  how.     It  is   unphilosophical  to   inquire.     If  many  of 
them  would  express  their  real   thoughts,    perhaps  they  too  would 
say,  from  rbx^h    Others  would  say,  star-dust  is  the  eternal. 

Is  it?  That  is  the  question.  No,  for  several  sufficient  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  the  very  existence  of  star-dust  is  problematic, 
though  we  admit  probable.  Its  existence  has  not  yet  been  proven. 
Secondly,  if  admitted,  it  is  no  fountain  from  which  such  a  stream 
as  this  universe,  or  the  cosmos,  could  have  come.  It  is  matter. 
As  such,  it  could  never  have  originated  mind,  as  the  higher  can- 
not be  created  by  the  lower.  There  can  be  nothing  in  an  effect 
which  was  not  primarily  and  potentially  in  its    cause.     Thirdly, 
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■geology  gives  us  an  authentic  history  of  the  material  cosmos.  It 
tells  us  that  it  is  now  in  the  most  highly  developed  condition  that 
it  has  ever  known.  It  traces  it  back,  step  by  step,  until  it  shows 
us  the  world  as  a  spheroid,  whose  corrugated  surface  is  bare  of  all 
organism,  whose  depths  reveal  no  stratifications,  whose  very,  sub- 
stance seems  but  a  cooled  mass  of  lifeless  mineral.  So  far  geology 
leads  us.  Submitting  ourselves  now  to  the  guidance  of  the  de- 
velopment philosophy,  we  are  led  still  further  back  to  a  period 
when  our  world  was  simply  an  extended  mass  of  heated  vapor. 
Now  development  makes  one  thing  of  these  facts.  We  propose 
to  suggest  another.  As  far  as  science  leads,  the  material  creation 
is  rapidly  running  up  to  its  pyramidal  point.  Development  says 
that  the  tapering  process  is  carried  on  beyond  where  science 
throws  her  friendly  light.  Shall  we  not,  then,  conclude  from  these 
undisputed  facts,  that  matter  does  finally  reach  its  initial  point  ? 
As  far  as  we  can  see,  the  lines  are  oblique  arid  converging.  Who, 
then,  is  justified  in  asserting  that  they  change  their  uniform  di- 
rection, and,  amid  the  mists  of  eternity,  become  forever  parallel  ? 
Development  is  certainly  a  two-edged  sword.  ,•;•■•.• 

Fourthly.  There  is  an  ontological  objection  to  the  eternity  of 
matter.  Infinite  and  finite  qualities  cannot  inhere  in  the  same 
substance.  A  finite  substance  cannot  possess  infinite  attributes. 
Matter  is  confessedly  a  finite  substance.  Eternity  is  confessedly 
an  infinite  quality.     Matter,  therefore,  as  finite,  cannot  be  eternal. 

Such  is  our  solution  of  this  gravest,  perhaps,  of  all  questions. 
The  onus  prohandi  belongs  to  the  Theist.  Matter  now  exists  ; 
he  must  therefore  give  satisfactory  proof  that  it  began  to  exist.. 
Demonstrative  evidence  is  neither  necessary  nor  possible.  The 
human  mind  is  so  constituted,  that  it  determines  the  most  serious 
matters  by  the  superior  weight  of  comparative  probabilities.  We 
accordingly  ask  ourselves,  in  view  of  all  the  facts  apparent,  shall 
we  believe  that  matter  is  eternal  ?  Or,  that  there  was  a  period 
when  it  began  to  exist  ?  We  aftirm,  with  candor  and  confidence, 
our  belief  that  the  evidence  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  its  having 
had  a  beginning.  .  . 

Our  syllogism  is  complete.  Its  two  premises  are  true.  The 
major  is  an  a  |?n(?H  truth.     The  minor  we  have  shown  to  be  true. 
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Every  effect  must  have  an  efficient  cause  out  of  itself.  The  cos- 
mos is  an  effect.  Therefore,  the  cosmos  must  have  had  an  effi- 
cient extraneous  cause.  There  is  a  First  Cause,  adequate  to  the 
production  of  this  universe,  who  did  actually  produce  it. 

We  prefer  the  argument  in  this  shape  to  its  ancient  form,  as 
presented  by  Plato  from  the  existence  of  motion.  It  seems  more 
difficult  to  show  the  absolute  beginning  of  motion  ;  and,  if  this 
were  proven,  there  is  matter  yet  beyond  it  whose  origin  must  be 
shown.  / 

There  are  a  few  special  objections  to  this  argument  which  de- 
•mand  a  brief  notice  : 

1.  The  effect,  the  cosmos,  is  finite ;  therefore  we  have  no  right 
to  infer  aught  but  a  finite  cause  for  its  production.  This  diffi- 
culty, simple  as  it  may  seem,  we  have  never  seen  successfully  met 
in  any  printed  work.  Dr.  McCosh  does  not  meet.it.  There  is 
an  answer,  to  our  mind  perfectly  satisfactory,  given  to  us  while  a 
college  student,  by  Rev.  S.  S.  Laws,  LL.D.,  formerly  President 
of  Westminster  College,  Mo.,  a  man  of  the  highest  order  of  meta- 
physical ability,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  syllabus  of  this 
Theistic  argument.  His  answer  is  simply  this :  The  chasm  be- 
tween existence  and  absolute  non-existence  is  infinite,  requiring 
omnipot'ence  to  span  it.  The  creation  of  a  single  atom,  there- 
fore, is  an  infinite  effect,  to  whose  production  an  infinite  power  is 
necessary.  ■ 

2.  Again,  it  is  objected  that  we  have  proven  naught  but  the 
existence  of  a  causal  power.  This  is  true,  but  power  is  an  attri- 
bute which  must  belong  to  some  Omnipotent  Causal  Being. 

3.  Hume  urges  that  as  we  have  never  seen  a  cosmos  created, 
we  know  nothiYig  about  the  matter.  This  objection  an  empirical 
dogmatism  could  never  meet.  Let  it  be  once  granted,  as  Locke 
asserted,  that  our  knowledge  is  purely  experimental  in  its  origin, 
and  Hume's  scepticism  is  the  logical  result.  To  meet  it,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  add  intuition  to  the  original  sources  of  knowl- 
edge. This  gives  the  idea  of  causality  a  primary,  fundamental 
authority.  • 

4.  It  is  urged  that  we  have  shown  the  necessity  of  naught 
beyond   a   blind  mechanical    agency.      This  omnipotent  Cause 
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may  have  been  material.  To  this  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
effect  is  partly  spiritual,  and  that  consequently  the  Cause  must 
have  been  a  spiritual  being.  .      . 

This  argument  we  regard  the  bulwark  of  Theism,  so  far  as  the 
Deity  is  considered  simply  in  the  light  of  the  First  Cause  of  the 
universe.  What  are  its  exact,  necessary  results  ?  A  First 
Cause,  Eternal,  Omnipotent,  Spiritual,  Infinite,  One.  These 
points  are  all,  doubtless,  sufficiently  apparent,  except  possibly  the 
last.  It  may  not  be  at  once  seen  how  this  argument  proves  the 
unity  of  the  Deity.  This  is  involved  in  his  infinitude,  which 
itself  results  from  his  being  an  eternal,  omnipotent  Spirit.  There 
cannot  possibly  be  more  than  one  such  Being.  ^.     •   . 

These  truths  are  an  effectual  offset  to  both  Atheism. and  Poly- 
theism.    There  is  One  God. 

This  argument^  founded  upon  causality,  we  have  already  pre- 
sented with  some  fulness ;  and  yet  it  has  two  important  corolla- 
ries which  demand  special  consideration.  They  are  commonly 
presented  as  independent  arguments,  but  manifestly  have  their 
appropriate  place  as  subordinates  to  this,  being  particular  appli- 
cations of  the  principle  here  involved.  ,  V 

1.  The  Teleological  SbY^ument.  According  to  the  Aristotelian 
organon,  it  reads  thus :  Whatever  effect  shows  design,  reveals  in- 
telligence in  its  cause.  The  universe  is  full  of  design.  There- 
fore, the  universe  had  an  intelligentftCause. 

According  to  Xenophon,  this  was  the  simple  way  in  which 
Socrates  met  the  Atheism  of  his  day.  It  is  quite  in  character 
that  the  practical  soldier  should  have  preserved  this  relic  of  his" 
teacher,  while  his  fellow-pupil,  Plato,  should  have  retained  from 
the  same  source  the  metaphysical  reasoning,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded. 

Cicero  employs  the  same  defence  of  Deism  in  his  writings  upon 
the  subject.  Paley  has  seized  the  same  truth,  and,  with  an  un- 
surpassed profusion  of  simple  and  striking  illustration,  has  made 
a  very  effectual  use  of  it.  This  is  also  the  great  argument  of  Dr. 
McCosh,  whose  principle  he  has  ably  defended  against  its  present 
opponents.  .    .  • 

The  minor  premiss  is  here  the  point  of  interest.  .  Does  the 
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universe  show  raarkis  of  design  ?  Here  we  a"re  met  by  two  classes: 
of  objectors,  both  of  whom  are  effectually  answered  in  the  Ely 
Lectures  by  Dr.  McCosh.  The  first,  among  whom  was  Des- 
cartes, are  those  who  say  that  it  is  irreverent  in  us*  to  pry  into 
the  purposes  of  the  Creator.  These  do  not  require  notice  in  this 
connection,  because  the  objection,  as  thus  presented,  acknowl- 
edges the  existence  of  the  Creator. 

GQlie  other  objection  is  a  metaphysical  one,  asserting  that  there 
is  in  nature  no  such  thing  as  Final  Cause.  Hegel  says,  "That 
which  is  called  Final  Cause  is  simply  the  inward  nature  of  the 
thing."  To  this  we  reply,  that  a  belief  in  design  is  intuitive. 
We  havB  no  doubt  that. Hegel  himself  believed  it,-  though  he  fan- 
cied othei*wise.  There  are  several  objections  urged  by  this  class 
of  philosophers  against  design  in '  creation,  all  of  which  are  suc- 
cessfully met  by  Dr.  McCosh.  The  most  important  are  these  : 
There  are  some  things  in  nature  whose  purpose  we  cannot  dis- 
cover ;  there  are  other  things  which  are  disagreeable ;  there  are 
still  others  which  seem  manifestly  .  designed  for  evil  ends.  The 
last  of  these  is  the  favorite,  as  it  is  the  strongest  objection,  of  the 
sceptical.  In  reply,  we  say :  1.  We  do 'not  deny  that  the  princi- 
ple, of  design  applies  to  this  class  of  facts.  The  teeth,  claws, 
bones,  stomach,  viscera — the  whole  anatomy  of  the  lion  desig- 
nates him  as  Fruly  a  beast  of  prey  as  the  eye  of  that  same  animal 
was  manifestly  intended  for  vision.  The  painful  destruction  df 
life  is  clearly  one  of  the  purposes  of  nature.  2.  Are  pain  and 
death  necessarily  evil  ?  Does  not  pain  accomplish  some  of  the 
most  valuable  ends  in  the  discipline  of  life  ?  Is  it  not  the  need- 
ful medicine  of  the  soul  ?  Is  not  death  even,  taking  the  universe 
of  life  in  the  aggregate,  rather  a  blessing  than  an  evil  ?  Do  not 
successive  generations  enjoy  more  of  happiness  and  accomplish 
more  than  a  single,  perpetuated  generation  would  ?  3.  The  earth 
ia  manifestly  a  sinful  world.  May  not  the  evils  found  therein  be 
a  necessary  and  just  evidence  of  the  Creator's  displeasure  at  this 
sin  ?  '  4.  Can  our  sceptical  opponents  explain  the  existence  of 
these  evils,  apart  from  the  moral  providence  of  God  ? 

With  reference  to  these  evidences  of  design  in  the  universe, 
they  are  so  numerous  and  so  palpable  that  no  man,  without  a 
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theory,  can  avoid  seeing  them  and  being  impressed  by  them.  We 
cannot  open  our  eyes  and  fail  to  see  them.  In  earth,  air,  sea,  sky, 
in  our  own  bodies,  in  animals,  in  vegetables,  in  minerals  even, 
they  are  everywhere  apparent.  Microscope,  telescope,  spectro- 
scope, all  reveal  them.  When  we  examine  our  teeth,  tongue,  sali- 
vary glands,  throat,  stomach,  intestines,  pancreas,  liver,  and  gall, 
no  man  can  convince  us  that  this  complicated  and  nicely  adjusted 
system  of  organs  was  not  intended  for  the  mastication  and  diges- 
tion of  food.  So  of  a  million  other  things.  The  universe  is  cer- 
tainly full  of  design.    '  '       '.  '     ' 

This  corollary  to  our  main  argument  proves  the  intelligence 
and  wisdom,  and,  as  resulting  from  these,  the  Personality  of  the 
Creator.     An  intelligent  spirit  must  be  a  person. 

Just  here  we  must  venture  a  criticism  upon  Dr.  McCosh.  The 
Pantheist  objects  to  the  personality  of  God  on  the  ground  that  per- 
sonality implies  limitation.  Dr.  McCosh  replies,  as  is  usually  done, 
by  denying  that  limitation  is  necessarily  involved  in  personality. 
Is  he  or  the  Pantheist  right  ?  Does  personality  necessarily  involve 
definition  ?  We  believe  that  it  does.  What  is  included  in  the  idea  of 
our  own  personality  ?  Is  there  not  wrapped  up  in  it,  as  essential 
to  it,  the  fact  that  we  are  separate  beings,  distinct  from  all  others  ? 
Is  not  our  personality  the  very  hedge  and  limit  of  our  individu- 
ality ?  If  our  personality  does  not  limit  us  and  separate  us  from 
all  others,  then  we  are  not  only  prepared  to  accept  the  impersonal, 
universal,  human  reason  of  Aristotle  and  Cousin,  but  also  the 
breadth  of  Pantheism  itself.  It  is  doubtless  asked,  D'oes  God's 
personality  limit  him  ?  Is  he  not  the  infinite,  the  unlimited  ? 
We  assert  that  God's  personality  does  limit,  him,  and  that  yet, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  he  is  the  Infinite.  Unless  we  are 
Pantheists,  we  must  believe  that  God  is  a  Person,  separate  and 
distinct  from  all  his  created  universe ;  that  his  personality  is  the 
boundary  between  him  and  his  creation.  He  is  thus  limited. 
Moreover  he  has  other  necessary  limits.  He  cannot  lie.  His 
moral  nature  is  a  limit  to  him.  He  has  all  the  boundaries  of  ab- 
solute perfection.  Personality  is  an  element  of  perfection ;  there- 
fore he  has  its  necessary  limitations.     He  is  the  Infinite  within 
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the  limits  of  perfection.     There  is  a  marked  difference  between 
limitation  and  imperfection. 

This  argument,  showing  the  wisdom  and  consequent  personality 
of  the  Deity,  is  the  bulwark  of  Theism  against  Pantheism.  The 
infinite,  spiritual  First  Cause  is  an  intelligent  Person. 

2.  The  second  corollary,  or  special  application  of  the  main  ar- 
gument founded  upon  the  principle  of  causality,  is  technically 
known  as  the  Fudaimonological argument.  As  a  syllogism,  it  is: 
Whatever  eifect  shows  the  adaptation  of  means  to  the  production 
of  happiness  reveals  benevolence  in  its  cause.  The  universe 
shows  such  adaptation.  Therefore,  the  universe  is  the  product  of 
a  benevolent  Mind. 

No  candid  person  will  deny  that  benevolent  adaptations  every- 
where abound  in  the  universe.  This  would  seem  sufficient  for  our 
purpose ;  as  these  evidences  of  beneficent  design  furnish  our  minor 
premiss  as  given  above.  Here,  however,  we  are  met  by  the  diffi- 
culty already  partially  discussed,  growing  out  of  those  natural 
contrivances,  which  seem  clearly  designed  to  produce  suffering. 
The  existence  of  such  we  freely  admit.  In  addition  to  what  we 
have  before  said  as  an  answer  to  this  objection,  we  would  suggest 
the  following  reflections :  The  existence  of  mingled  good  and  evil 
in  the  world  shows  either,  1.  That  the  Creator  is  a  being  in 
whose  character  good  and  evil  alike  are  found ;  or,  2.  That  there 
are  two  eternal  principles,  the. one  good,  producing  the  good;  the 
'other  evil,  producing  the  evil;  or,  3.  That  there  is  no  design  in 
either  case,  the  good  and  the  evil  just  happening  to  be  ;  or,  4. 
That  there  is  one  infinitely  benevolent  Creator,  who  has  filled  hia 
universe  with  the  evidences  of  his  love,  but  who  has,  for  wise 
reasons,  of  a  judicial  or  disciplinary  character,  introduced  evil  as 
a  chastisement  and  punishment.  Let  us  see  which  of  these  views 
is  the  most  rational. 

The  first,  so  far  as  we  know,  hds  no  historical  representative. 
It  is  presented  only  as  a  possible  alternative.     It  is  not  morally 
possible  for  the  infinitely  Perfect  to  possess  such  opposite  traits  of 
character. .    All  of  his  attributes  must  be  in  perfect  harmony  with 
each  other. 

The  second  is  the  old  Gnostic  doctrine.     It  has,  however,  long 
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since  been  discarded,  because  it  manifestly  involves  an  ontological 
contradiction.  The  coexistence  of  two  infinite,  eternal  antagon- 
ists is  a  metaphysical  impossibility.       ■>         - :      ,      '■.-■.. ■'v:::.:_-:ft-'  v 

The  third  is  the  published  creed  of  the  scepticism  of  the  present 
day.  Such  we  understand  to  be  the  position  of  Herbert  Spencer 
and  all  his  school.  To  it  we  oppose  the  common  sense  of  the  in- 
telligent world.  When  we  find  that  all  the  necessary  functions  of ' 
the  sentient  animal  organism  yield  pleasure  in  their  discharge, 
none  of  us  can  be  convinced  that  this  was  not  designed.  On  the 
contrary,  when  we,  carelessly  or  intentionally,  put  a  hand  into  the 
fire,  no  man  can  persuade  us  that  the  consequent  suffering  is 
merely  accidental  or  casual.  The  pleasure  and  the  pain  alike  we 
believe  to  be  the  result  of  an  intelligently  framed  law. 

The  fourth  alternative  alone  is  left.  It  is  that  which  has  com- 
mended itself  as  true  to  the  most  thoughtful  minds  of  every  in- 
telligent age.  It  is  a  view  of  this,  confessedly  the  most  difficult 
of  all,  problems,  to  which  no  special  rational  objection  can  be 
urged.  If  it  does  not  fully  meet  the  question,  (and  we  do  not 
think  that  it  does,)  may  we  not  wisely  conclude  that  the  residuum 
of  difficulty  is  due  to  the  finiteness  of  our  understanding  and  to 
the  depravity  of  our  hearts,  which  prevent  in  us  a  competent  and 
impartial  judgment?  ' 

IV.  These  reflections  very  properly  introduce  the  fourth  or 
Ethical  argument,  with  which  they  have  a  close  connection. 

This  argument  is  based,  (as  all  true  arguments  must  be,  either 
immediately  or  mediately,)  in  the  intuitions  of  the  mind.  1.  We 
have,  on  the  observance  of  any  positive  moral  act  in  ourselves  or 
others,  the  idea  that  it  is  either  right,  on  the  one  hand,  or  wrong, 
on  the  other.  Thus  we  obtain  the  primitive  beliefs  of  the  right 
and  wrong ^  as  moral  opposites.  2.  Along  with  these  ideas  come 
the  corresponding  judgments  of  approbation  and  disapprobation, 
with  the  conviction  that  we  ought  to  do  the  right  p,nd  shun  the 
wrong.  This  is  the  principle  of  obligation.  3.  Obligation  neces- 
sarily implies  authority  to  whom  it  is  due.  In  this  case,  it  is  an 
authority  who  discriminates  between  the  right  and  the  wrong, 
and  who  indicates  his  hatred  of  the  one  and  his  approval  of  the 
other. 
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This  argument  is  the  fitting  cap-stone  to  the  pyramid  which  we 
have  endeavored  to  build.  Resting  upon  the  others,  it  hfts  the  mind 
to  the  sublimest  thoughts  of  the  Deity,  presenting  him  to  us  as  the 
Moral  Grovernor  and  Final  Judge  of  his  intelligent  and  respon- 
sible universe.  In  proportion  to  our  own  moral  elevation,  will  bo 
the  impression  which  it  will  make  upon  us.  There  are  few,  if 
any,  minds  upon  whom  its  influence  will  not  be  perceptibly  felt.^ 

As  we  have  traversed  the  field  of  our  argument,  let  us  see  what 
flowers  we  have  been  able  to  gather.  We  have  found  The  First 
Cause,  Eternal,  Omnipotent,  Infinite,  Spiritual,  Single, 
Wise,  Personal,  Good,  the  Perfect  Lawgiver  and  Judge. 
These  truths  are  inconsistent  with  Atheism,  Polytheism,  and 
Pantheism. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  however.  There  is  an  element  in 
the  Theistic  conception  of  the  Deity,  which  has  not  been  present- 
ed, much  less  proven.  It  is  that  aspect  of  the  Divine  Nature 
which  presents  him  to  us  as  the  providential  Governor  of  the 
universe,  considered  more  especially  in  its  material  conditions. 
It  is  this  feature  of  the  subject  which  comes  prominently  before 
us  in  the  first  series  of  the  Lectures  which  we  now  take  up  for 
special  consideration. 

These  Lectures  were  delivered  before  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  of  New  York  upon  the  Ely  foundation.  On  the  title 
page,  we  are  .told  that  they  are  "Lectures  to  the  Times  on  Natu- 
ral Theology  and  Apologetics."  They  are  polemic -in  their  char- 
acter, and  are  designed  to  be  a  defence  of  Christianity  against 
the  assaults  of  its  present  adversaries.  These  opponents  have 
entrenched  themselves  in  three  separate  positions,  from  which 
they  have  opened  their  batteries  upon  the  Theis.tic  citadel.  These 
are  Physics,  Metaphysics,  and  Criticism.  The  ten  Lectures  are 
accordingly  divided  into  three  series,  the  first  three  being  devoted 
to  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  Physics ;  the  next  four  being 
occupied  with  its  relations  to  Metaphysics  ;  and  the  last  three 
being  concerned  with  its  relations  to  the  Criticism  of  Historical 
Investigation.  There  is  an  appendix  containing  three  articles : 
the  first  on  the  Gaps  in  the  Theory  of  Development,  the  second 
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on  Darwin's  Descent  of  Man,  and  the  last  on  th6  Principles  of 
Herbert  Spencer's  Philosophy.  '     '    •    .      < 

In  the  present  paper  we  propose  to  limit  ourselves  to  the  first 
two  series,  which  are  connected  by  a  common  relation  to  Natural 
Theology.  The  peculiarities  of  Christianity,  as  distinguished 
from  Deism,  do  not  appear  until  we  enter  upon  the  third  series, 
where  the  Christian  Revelation  is  defended  from  the  assaults  of 
Renan,  and  a  positive  argument  in  its  favor  is  presented. 

A  few  general  remarks:  1.  The  paper  is  good,  the  letter-press 
is  fair,  but  the  binding,  like  that  of  nearly  all  American  books, 
is  quite  poor.     Our  copy  seems  Veady  to  come  to  pieces. 

2.  We  learn,  from  private  sources,  that  the  Lectures  were  at- 
tended during  their  delivery  by  large  audiences,  hundreds  besides 
the  students  being  present.  This  reminds  one  of  Cousin's  famous 
Psychological  Lectures,  which  were  listened  to  with  delight  by 
popular  multitudes  in  Paris.  In  the  present  case,  we  are  told 
that  the  speaker  added  nothing  to  their  interest  by  any  of  the 
charms  of  oratory.  In  style,  however,  they  may  be  considered 
models  of  popular  philosophical  eloquence.  It  is  clear,  smooth, 
rich.  ;     ^--     • ■"    ...-.._  ^. ,.,-?•'-.., 

3.  Quite  a  marked  feature  in  the  character  of  the  lecturer  is 
the  spirit  of  candor  shown.  He  never  takes  an  unmanly  advan- 
tage of  an  opponent.  He  never -fails  to  give  his  antagonist  all 
that  is  due  to  him.  He  never  conceals  the  weak  points  of  his  own 
position.  He  is  frank  in  acknowledging  his  ow^n  comparative  in- 
feriority as  a  pliysicist. 

4.  Another  notable  fact  in  our  author's  method  of  warfare,  is 
his  habit  of  using  one  of  his  adversaries  to  confute  another.  He 
quotes  Huxley  against  Bastian;  Mill  and  Tyndall  against 
Huxley ;  Wallace  against  Darwin ;  Huxley  against  Comte,  and 
so  on. 

5.  He  has  correctly  apprehended  and  stated  the  relations  be- 
tween theologians  and  science,  between  philosophers  and  Chris- 
tianity. Theologians,  as  such,  have  nothing  to  do  with  science. 
Philosophers,  as  such,  have  nothing  to  do  with  Christianity.  It 
It  is  a  sad  truth  that  some  Christians  think  they  show  the  strength 
of  their  faith  by   an  abuse  of  science  and  scientific  men.     Every 
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intelligent,  candid  mind  sees  that  this  is  the  exhibition  either  of 
ignorant  fanaticism  or  of  timid  unbelief. 

THE   RELATION  OF  CHRISTIANITY  TO   THE   PHYSICAL   SCIENCES. 

The  discussion  of  these  occupies  the  first  three  lectures,  and 
two  articles  in  the  Appendix. 

..  Dr.  McCosh  tells  us  that  his  argument  for  the  Divine  existence 
is  drawn  from  the  evidences  of  design  in  nature.  This  argument 
is  made  up  of  the  principle  of  causality,  admitted  by  all,  and  of 
a  body  of  facts,  manifest  in  the .  physical  universe.  The  princi- 
ple he  now  assumes,  and  remits  its  discussion  to  his  second  series 
of  lectures.  ■ 

He  finds  two  ultimate  existences  in  the  physical  world,  1. 
Matter ;  2.  Force.  Is  this  an  assertion  of  the  substantial  exist- 
ence of  Force  ?  *  Hume  was  a  sceptical  NiJiilist.  Berkeley  was 
a  unitarian  Idealist.  Reid  was  a  natural  Dualist^  and  so  are  most 
philosophers.  Is  Dr.  McCosh  a  trinitarian  philosophel*  ?  Does  he 
hold  to  a  threefold  classification  of  substance,  Mind,  Matter, 
Force?  He  tells  us  what  a.  substance  is,  p.  114.  Its  three  es- 
sential qualities  are  being,  potency,  and  permanence.  Force  has 
all  of  these.  It  must,  therefore,  be  a  substance.  If  a  substance, 
does  it  belong  to  the  category  of  mind  ?  There  is  nothing  in 
the  lectures,  to  lead  us  to  believe  this.  It  belongs  to  the  physical 
universe,  he  says.  Is  it  a  species  of  matter  ?  We  suppose  not, 
for  it  is  here  specially  distinguished  from  it.  It  is  an  ultimate 
existence,  distinct  from  matter. 

We  have  another  trouble  about  Dr.  McCosh's  doctrine  of  Force. 
Here,  p.  12,  he  tells  us  that  it  is  an  ultimate  existence,  as  it  were, 
coordinate  with  matter.  On  p.  15,  he  says  that  the  profoundest 
minds  "regard  Force  as  the  very  power  of  God  acting  in  all 
action."  This  was  the  teaching  of  Algazel,  the  famous  Mahom- 
etan philosopher  of  the  twelfth  century,  as  it  was  of  Male- 
branche,  the  distinguished  Cartesian  friar.  This  is  the  author's 
second  statement.  In  the  first  article  of  the  Appendix,  he  uses 
the  ordinary  language  of  philosophy,  speaking  of  the  Forces  as 
"properties   of  matter."     Can  Force    be   an    ultimate  physical 
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existence,   the  very  power  of  God,   and  a  simple  property   of 
matter,  all  ? 

Matter  comes  up  for  special  examination.  What  was  its  origi- 
nal condition  ?  The  evolutionists  say  that  it  was  Star-dust,  or 
Fire-mist.  Here  he  comes  into  direct  contact  with  the  theory, 
which  he  manifestly  regards  as  the  stronghold  of  infidelity,  so  far 
as  physical  science  is  concerned.  This  theory,  first  suggested  by 
the  elder  Herschel,  then  presented  by  La  Place  as  an  hypothesis, 
has  been  taken  up  by  the  opponents  of  Christianity,  and  applied 
not  only  to  astral  cosm^ony,  but  also  to  the  garnishing  of  the 
earth  with  organic  life,  to  the  progress  of  civilisation  among  men, 
and  even  to  the  growth  of  Christianity  itself.    . 

Dr.  McCosh  discusses  it  as  it  is  used  to  account  for  those  ex- 
istences upon  the  earth  which  show  organisation,  and  thus  seem 
to  evince  design  in  their  construction.  The  evolutionists  begin 
with  star-dust,  or  fire-mist,  and  from  it,  by  a  process  of  develop- 
ment, evolve  all  that  has  since  existed,  or  that  now  appears,  within 
the  observation  of  man.  All  this  is  done,  according  to  the  infi- 
del portion  of  them,  not  only  without  any  cooperating  efficiency 
from  any  extraneous  power,  but  even  without  any  intelligent  su- 
pervision by  a  superintending  mind.  It  is  matter  in  the  mill  of 
La\y,  whose  machinery  iai  run  by  blind  Force.  Every  form  of 
beauty,  usefulness,  and  sublimity,  is  thus  created.  / 

The  special  advocates  of  this  general  hypothesis  whom  the  lec- 
turer undertakes  to  refute,  are  Prof.  Huxley  and  Mr.  Darwin. 
Prof  Huxley  is  distinguished  in  this  connection  by  his  relations 
to  Protoplasm^  the  physical  basis  of  all  life.  This  is  his  starting- 
point,  living  protein.  In  this  we  have  matter  and  force:  force 
residing  in  and  opej^^-ting  upon  the  molecules  of  matter.  By 
this  process,  the  protophyton  is  first  formed,  then  acrogenous,  en- 
dogenous, exogenous,  agamous,  cryptogamous,  phsenogamous,  in 
their  regular  ascending  series.  By  a  still  further  exertion  of 
this  same  developing  force,  the  highest  vegetable  germ  is  raised 
to  a  protozoon,  or  to  a  zoophyte.  Or,  it  may  be  that  the  original 
spring  of  life,  as  it  exists  in  the  protoplasm,  sends  forth  its  living 
.stream  in  another  direction,  and  produces  an  infusorial  animal. 
This  developes  into  a  radiate,  the  radiate  into  a  mollusk,  the  mol- 
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lusk  into  an  articulate,  the  articulate  into  the  lowest  vertebrate, 
and  so  on  up  to  man.  Here,  for  the  present,  the  process  has 
reached  its  goal. 

Prof.  Huxley  is  also  distinguished  by  his  extreme  views  upon 
the  family  of  forces.  In  this  one  household,  he  not  only  domes- 
ticates the  mechanical,  electric,  chemical,  and  vital  branches,  but 
the  intellectual  and  moral  as  well.  Our  opinions  and  our  virtues 
are  the  results  of  molecular  changes  in  the  brain. 

Mr.  Darwin  individualises  himself  amongst  the  evolutionists  by 
his  discovery,  illustration,  and  maintenance  of  the  law  of  natural 
selection,  and  by  his  special  application  of  it,  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  man.  The  law  of  natural  selection  is  simply  this,  that 
in  the  struggle  of  life  going  on  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
doms, those  who  have  inherited  the  best  constitutions  from  their 
parents,  and  who  are  surrounded  by  circumstances  best  adapted 
to  their  nature,  will  survive  and  produce  offspring,  while  the  less 
fortunate  in  these  respects  are  doomed  to  perish.  It  is  thus  that 
the  stronger,  better  elements  are  perpetuated,  while  the  weaker 
are  eliminated,  resulting  in  a  progressive  development  in  all  the 
realms  of  organic  life. 

Huxley  begins  with  protoplasm.  Darwin  does  not  go  back 
quite  so  far,  but  commences  with  a  few  forms  into  which  the 
Oreator  originally  breathed  life.  He  traces  the  human  genealogy 
back  to  the  lowest  order  of  Agassiz'  acephalous  class  of  moUusks. 
Adam  and  Eve,  according  to  him,  were  "  united  in  the  same  in- 
dividual," constituting  "an  animal  more  like  the  larvae  of  our 
existing  marine  ascidians  than  any  other  form  known  ;"  we  sup- 
pose resembling  the  embryo  of  the  Amaroncium  prolijerum,  de- 
scribed by  his  not  very  special  friend,  the  eminent  French  philoso- 
pher, Milne  Edwards.  We  observe  that  Mr.  Darwin  felicitates 
himself  upon  having  traced  his  ancestry  back  to  a  shell-fish  with 
a  tail  like  a  tadpole,  but  loithout  a  head. 

In  the  first  article  of  the  Appendix,  Dr.  McCosh  gives  eleven 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  general  doctrine  of  development. 
"1.  Chemical  action  cannot  be  produced  by  mechanical  power. 
2.  Life,  even  in  its  lowest  forms,  cannot  be  produced  from  unor- 
ganised matter.     3.  Protoplasm  can  be  produced  only  by  living 
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matter.  4.  Organised  matter  is  made  up  of  cells,  and  can  be 
produced  only  by  cells.  Whence  the  first  cell  ?  5.  A  living  be- 
ing can  be  produced  only  from  a  seed  or  germ.  Whence  the  first 
seed?  6.  An  animal  cannot  be  produced  from  a  plant.  Whence 
the  first  animal  ?  7.  Sensation  cannot  be  produced  in  insentient 
matter.  8.  The  genesis  of  a  new  species  has  never  cpme  under 
the  cognizance  of  man,  either  in  pre-human  or  post-human  ages. 
Darwin  acknowledges  this.  9.  Consciousness  cannot  be  produced 
out  of  mere  matter  or  sensation.  10.  We  have  no  knowledge  of 
man  being  generated  out  of  the  lower  animals.  11.  All  human 
beings  are  capable  of  forming  certain  high  ideas,  such  as  those  of 
God  and  duty.  The  brute  creatures  cannot  be  made  to  entertain 
these."  -    « 

These  positions,  well  substantiated,  present  not  only  formida- 
ble but  fatal  objections  to  the  hypothesis  of  development. 

In  the  second  article  of  the  Appendix,  the  special  objections  to 
Darwin's  hypothesis  of  the  Descent  of  Man  are  given.  1.  Man 
instinctively  shrinks  from  such  an  origin.  2.  Natural  selection, 
confessedly,  cannot  account  for  life*  The  same  Being  who  pro- 
duced life,  produced  the  rational  soul  of  man.  3.  There  are  wide 
gaps  unfilled  between  the  lowest  races  of  men  and  the  highest 
brutes.  Take  the  skull.  The  lowest  human  average  is  77  cubic 
inches;  while  the  highest  average  in  any  species  of  brutes  is  30 
cubic  inches.  Darwin  acknowledges  that  he  cannot  account  for 
the  origin  of  mental  phenomena.  The  gap  between  man  and  the 
highest  known  animal  cannot  be  bridged,  except  by  supposing  an 
undiscovered  link.  For  tliis,  he  falls  back  upon  the  general 
principle  of  evolution.  4.  Tlie  testimony  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
As  the  Bible  has  anticipated  geology,  and,  in  addition,  is  sup- 
ported by  a  perfectly  satisfactory  body  of  evidence,  why  may  we 
not  admit  its  testimony  as  to  the  origin  of  man  ?  May  we  not 
ask,  however,  does  the  Bible  definitely  decide  this  point  ?  When 
it  asserts  that  God  made  the  body  of  man  from  the  dust,  does  it 
say,  positively,  whether  this  was  done  mediately  or  immediately  ? 
Is  there  not  possibly  room  there  for  divine  development  from 
dust  ?  Dr.  McC.  thinks  that  there  is.  5.  There  is  no  decisive 
fact  to  support  the  hypothesis.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  is 
VOL.  XXV.,  NO.  1 — 14. 
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the  fact  contained  in  the  "  generalisation  of  Von  Baer,  that  the 
growth  of  the  animal  in  the  womb  corresponds  very  much  to  the 
progress  of  the  animal  races  in  the  geological  ages."  This  is 
quite  an  interesting  point.  As  thus  presented,  thefact  observed 
by  Von  Baer  seems  favorable  to  Darwin. 

'  Development  is  made  plausible  by  a  double  fact.  1.  That 
geology  reveals  to  us,  as  chronologically  true,  that  the  various  or- 
ders, genera,  and  species  of  organic  life,  as  a  general  fact,  mani- 
fest themselves  upon  tlie  earth  in  a  somewhat  regularly  ascending 
scale.  This  gives  coloring  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  subsequent 
and  higher  were  evolved,  by  progressive  influences,  from  the  ante- 
cedent and  lower.  2.  The  less  significant  fact,  or  aspect  of  the 
same  fact,  that  the  present  existences  within  human  observation, 
constitute  a  symmetrical  pyramid,  from  its  base  in  simple  element- 
ary matter,  up  to  man,  the  wonderful  apex  of  the  whole.  This 
double  fact  can  be  readily  explained,  however,  without  resorting 
to  the  development  hypothesis.  There  is  in  creation  a  develop- 
ment, but  it  is  in  tliouglit,  in  plan,  in  design.  An  illustration 
will  convey  the  idea.  We  enter  a  factory  of  wind  musical  instru- 
ments. We  first  see  the  unmanufactured  material ;  then  the  sim- 
ple whistle ;  then  the  fife ;  then  the  flute ;  then  the  trombone ; 
then  the  raelodeon  ;  and  finally,  tlie  grand  organ.  Here  is  de- 
velopment, not  of  one,  materially  and  organically,  out  of  the 
other,  but  the  thought  of  the  whistle  suggests  the  higher  thought 
of  the  fife,  the  fife  suggests  the  flute,  and  so  on  up  to  the  organ. 
With  regard  to  tliis  theory  of  development,  as  it  bears  iipon 
the  teachings  of  Theism,  the  following  considerations  should  be 
borne  in  mind : 

1.  It  is,  at  best,  in  the  present  stage  of  scientific  investigation, 
but  a  plausible  hypothesis.  It  may,  in  time,  be  proven  to  be  a 
true  theory.     So  far,  the  evidence  is  against  it. 

2.  Before  development' can  be  accepted  as  true,  its  two  funda- 
mental doctrines  must  be  proven.  The  first  of  these  is  spontane- 
ous generation,  and  the  other  the  transmutation  of  species.  Both 
are  essential  to  the  doctrine  as  held  by  Huxley,  who  begins  with 
protoplasm.  Much  more  are  they  necessary  in  the  extreme  form 
given  by  the  manifestly  crazy  Swiss  philosopher,  Oken.     Darwin 
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may  dispense  with  spontaneous  generation,  as  he  allows  a  few 
created  living  forms  as  the  starting  point  for  development.  It  is 
manifest  that  the  evidence  up  to  this  time  is  decidedly  adverse  to 
both  of  these  tenets. 

3.  There  is  a  form  in  which  the  theory  is  held,  which  is,  a 
priori^  untrue.  When  it  is  asserted  that,  beginning  with  star- 
dust,  possessed  of  only  the  ordinary  properties  of  matter,  me- 
chanical and  chemical,  there  have  been  developed  from  it,  without 
the  cooperation  of  any  extraneous  efficiency,  all  the  organised 
and  spiritual  substances  now  upon  the  eaTth,  a  palpable  impossi- 
bility is  uttered.  This  is  a  violation  of  the  axiom,  that  there  can 
be  nothing  evolved  which  was  not  involved,  that  there  can  be 
nothing  in  an  effect  which  did  not  exist  in  the  cause.  If  it  is 
declared  that  the  original  fire-mist  contained  in  itself  all  mechan- 
cal,  chemical,  vital,  intellectual,  and  moral  forces,  then  the  im- 
possibility is  relieved,  and  there  is  gratuitously  substituted  for  it 
an  unwarranted  declaration,  which,  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  can  be  neither  proven  nor  denied.  To  most  men,  such  a 
statement  bears  absurdity  upon  its  face,  as  it  did  to  Prof.  Tyndall, 
who  declares  that  "  the  mere  statement  of  such  a  notion  is  more 
than  a  refutation." 

4.  Dr.  Oken  speaks  approvingly  of  the  metaphysical  absurdity 
of  a  "development  from  nothing  ;"  though  he  elsewhere  seems  to 
admit  that  possibly  "  infusorial  points  "  were  created  as  the  germs 
of  development.  With  this  exception,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
theory  is  always  presented  in  a  shape  which  is  consistent  with  the 
theistic  conception  of  the  (Creator.  Star-dust  or  fire-mist  must 
have  had  a  cause.  Protoplasm  is  confessedly  not  an  original. 
Darwin  expressly  speaks  of  creative  agency  preparing  the  way 
for  development.  "  The  Vestiges"  write  reverently  of  the  "  Cre- 
ative Intelligence"  and  the  "  Great  Author"  of  the  worlds. 

5.  The  theory  impinges  upon  the  theistic  doctrine  of  Provi- 
dence. But  it  is  not  necessarily  incompatible  even  with  this.  It 
may  have  been  God's  providential  plan,  as  Darwin  teaches,  to 
create  a  few  primordial  germs,  and  from  these,  b^  his  own  devel- 
oping efficiency.,  to  evolve  the  present  advanced  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.     This  is  surely  not  impossible,  nor  in  any  way  derogatory 
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to  his  providential  dignity.  Here,  again,  "  The  Vestiges"  utter 
sound  doctrine :  "  When  we  speak  of  natural  law,  we  only  speak 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  Divine  power  is  exercised;  it  is  but 
another  phrase  for  the  action  of  the  ever-present  and  sustaining 
God." 

When,  however,  the  developing  force  is  represented  as  inherent 
in  matter  and  self-efficient,  then  there  is  at  least  a  setting  aside  of 
God's  providential  control  of  his  own  creation.  It  is  a  lamenta- 
ble, but,  we  believe,  well  ascertained  fact,  that  the  theory  is  so 
held  by  a  majority  of  its  advocates.  Its  genesis  in  many  minds, 
we  fear,  is  in  that  "  tormenting  theophobia,"  of  which  Taylor 
Lewis  speaks,  which  prompts  them  to  deny  God's  providence, 
though  they  do  not  absolutely  dispute  his  existence. 

We  should  not  forget  that  development  is  a  doctrine  consistent 
with  true  Theism,  and  to  be  judged,  like  all  other  hypotheses, 
upon  its  own  evidence.  The  nice  and  varied  adaptations,  neces- 
sary in  so  complicated  a  process  as  development  must  be,  furnish, 
as  Dr.  McCosh  well  insists,  so  many  proofs  of  an  Intelligent  Mind 
presiding  over  it.  .  . 

There  are  five  points  in  which  the  lecturer  gathers  up  the  re- 
sults of  his  discussion  of  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  tlie  phy- 
sical sciences :  1.  We  find  everywhere  traces  of  Final  cause.  2. 
There  is  the  appearance,  ever  and  anon,  of  new  agencies.  3. 
There  is  proof  of  plan  in  the  organic  unity  and  growtli  of  the 
world.  4.  We  see  higher  and  higher  products  appear  and  reveal 
the  higher  divine  perfections.  5.  We  behold  glimpses  of  the  fu- 
ture history  of  our  world.  Dr.  McCosh  is  an  enthusiastic  optim- 
ist. The  conclusion  of  his  second  lecture  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
eloquence.  There  he  takes  the  law  of  natural  selection  and  ap- 
plies it  to  human  history,  in  which  we  find,  first,  the  age  of  phy- 
sical giants ;  then  the  golden  age  of  intellect ;  and  finally  the 
dawning  of  the  period  predicted  in  prophecy,  and  presaged  by 
Plato,  when  "  the  good  shall  be  the  uppermost,  and  the  evil  the 
undermost,  forevermore." 


THE  RELATIONS  OP  CHRISTIANITY  TO  MENTAL  SCIENCE. 

Our  author  devotes  four  Lectures  and  one  article  in  the  Ap- 
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pendix  to'the  discussion  of  these  relations.  In  the  first  lecture, 
he  considers  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  mind,  and  the  reality 
of  its  knowledge,  and  attacks  the  doctrines  of  nescience  and 
relativity.  In  the  second,  he  gives  his  positive  argument,  from  a 
metaphysical  standpoint,  for  the  existence  and  nature  of  the  Deity, 
audi  criticises  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  In  the  third,  he  reviews  the 
progress  of  free  thought  in  America,  and  gives  a  special  discus- 
sion of  Positivism.  In  the  fourth,  he  devotes  himself  to  Material- 
ism in  its  various  aspects.  The  article  in  the  Appendix  is  a  more 
special  critique  upon  Herbert  Spencer. 

Proofs  of  the  existence  of  mind.  1.  "  Man  has  the  means  of 
knowing  the  existence  of  mind  as  immediate  as  the  means  of 
knowing  the  existence  of  matter."  2.  "We  have  a  positive 
though  limited  knowledge  of  mind,  even  as  we  have  a  positive 
though  limited  knowledge  of  body."  "  We  know  more  of  mind 
than  we  know  of  matter."  3.  "As  matter  cannot  be  resolved  into 
mind  on  the  one  hand,  so  mind  cannot  be  resolved  into  matter 
on  the  other."  (1.)  "  The  two  are  made  known  to  us  by  different 
organs  :  the  one  by  the  senses,  the  other  by  self-consciousness." 
(2.)  "  We  know  them  as  possessed  of  essentially  diiferent  proper- 
ties." Descartes  said  truly,  that  they  possess  no  two  qualities  in 
common.  Of  course  he  meant  to  except  bare  existence,  which 
brings  them  together  into  the  summum  genus,  being. 

What  does  the  mind  reveal  to  us  ?  It  reveals  to  us  things, 
realities.  By  it  we  not  only  know  the  qualities  of  matter,  but 
matter  itself,  as  thus  qualified.  By  it  we  know  not  only  the  various 
energies  of  mind,  but  mind  itself,  as  thus  energised  or  endowed. 
So  far,  clear  and  good.  Our  lecturer  next  makes  a  criticism 
upon  a  phrase,  (which  is  somewhat  common  in  psychological 
literature,)  which,  with  deference,  we  would  say  has  surprised 
us,  as  coming  from  so  astute  a  metaphysician.  It  is  the  phrase, 
"thing  in  itself.''  He  aff'ects  to  be  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of 
the  expression,  originating,  as  he  says,  in  the  German  of  Kant. 
He  asks,  "  Does  it  mean  that,  besides  the  thing  we  know,  there 
is  something  else — a  thing  plus  itself?"  If  this  be  not  its 
meaning,  he    supposes    that    it    signifies    the    thing    within   the 
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Now,   does   Dr.  McCosh  seriously  assert  that  either  of 
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these  is  its  meaning,  as  used  by  the  most  eminent*  metaphy- 
sicians who  write  the  German  or  English  language  ?  Is  he 
serious,  when  he  says,  "  What  is  meant  by  the  thing  in  itself  I  do 
not  know,  and  think  it  proper  not  to  affect  to  know  ?"  Or  i»his 
design  simply  to  throw  ridicule  upon  the  expression  ?  It  may  be 
confessed  that  the  phrase  is  not  idiomatic  English  ;  that  it'  is 
possibly  pleonastic.  The  preposition,  m,  may  be  superflous.  But 
that  is  an  obscure  or  unintelligible  expression,  as  used  by  the 
most  accurate  English  psychologists,  is  surely  not  true.  It  was 
employed  by  the  most  learned  and  profound  metaphysician  of  this 
century,  whose  scholarship  was  perhaps  not  inferior  to  that  of 
Scaliger  or  Milton,  and  whose  exact  use  of  his  native  tongue  is 
not  surpassed  by  any  writer  with  whom  we  are  ac({uainted.  It 
was  used  by  him  as  a  technical,  philosophical  phrase,  in  two  dis- 
tinct controversies.  1.  In  the  dispute  of  centuries,  as  to  the 
immediate  object  of  sense-perception.  Do  we  perceive  the  exter- 
nal object  in  and  through  a  tertium  quid  ?  Or,  in  an  ideal,  men- 
tal modification  ?  Or,  in  itself?  Reid,  Hamilton,  all  common- 
sense  natural  realists,  say  that  we  perceive  the  external  object  in 
itself;  i.  e.,  manifestly,  we  perceive-  the  very  thing,  and^  not  a 
representative  image.  2.  It  is  used  in  an  entirely  different  sense 
by  the  same  eminent  philosopher  and  others.  He  says  :  "  In  so 
far  as  mind  denotes  that  substance  in  which  the  phenomena  of 
knowing,  willing,  etc.,  inhere — something  behind  or  under  these 
phenomena — it  expresses  what,  in  itself,  or  in  its  absolute  exist- 
ence— i.  e.,  considered  apart  from  its  phenomena — is  to  us  un- 
known." Is  this  language  unintelligible  ?  Is  it  not  a  simple 
assertion  of  the  doctrine  that  our  knowledge  is  phenomenal,  rela- 
tive ;  that  we  know  not  the  absolute ;  that  the  substance,  apart 
from  its  phenomena,  in  itself,  is  unknown  ?  It  is  known  in  its 
phenomena,  but  not  in  itself,  its  absolute,  separate  subsistence. 

The  lecturer  is  mistaken  in  his  statement  that  the  phrase  is 
German,  originating  with  Kant.  It  is  an  old  scholastic  expres- 
sion, used  in  the  second  sense  above  alluded  to.  Substantia  is 
defined  as  "  lies  per  se  sid)siste7i8,''  '''■Ens  per  se  subsiste7is." 
Melanchthon,  as  quoted  by  Hamilton's  editor,  says  :  "  In  philoso- 
phia,  generaliter  nomine  Essentise  utimur  pro  re  per  sese  con- 
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siderata."     Indeed,   we  may  trace  it  and  the  enshrined  doctrine 
back  to  the  first,  in   eminence,  of  all  human  philosophers,  the 

Stagirite.       He   writes:    ""H   wA^  ayvuoTog  Ka^'  avTyvy    ■ 

We  do  not  recover  from  the  surprise  created  by  the  criticism 
upon  -'in  itself,"*  before  we  are  again  startled  by  the  lecturer's 
views  with  regard  to  substance.  In  our  limited  reading  they  are 
novel  arid  peculiar.  He  rejects  the  idea  (so  far  as  we  know,  uni- 
versally received,)  of  substance  as  the.basis  or  substratum  of  phe- 
nomena, whether  mental  or  material,  and  gives  an  analytic  defi- 
nition of  it,  as  that  which  possesses  or  involves,  1.  Being ;  2. 
Potency;  and  3.  Permanency. f  As  being  is  the  summum  genus 
of  human  knowledge,  substance  is  that  species  of  bei^g  whose 
differentia  is  potency  and  permanency  ;  in  other  words,  substance 
is  a  permanent  power.  We  have  already  seen  that  this  definition 
makes  force  a  substance.  It  applies  equally  well  to  the  qualities 
of  matter  or  the  eneri^ies  of  mind.  They  have  being,  power,  and 
permanency.     It  is  also  applicable  to  relations  themselves. 

A  definition  is  designed  to  be  a  boundary,  to  distinguish  the 
thing  defined  from  its  closely  related  terms  especially.  Is  that 
true  of  this  one  ?  Substance,  quality,  relation,  are  three  well 
known  metaphysical  categories,  mutually  exclusive  of  each  other. 
Has  Dr.  McCosh  the  right  to  confound  them  ?  If  he  rejects  the 
common  idea  of  substance  as  a  delusion,  is  he  justified  in  trans- 
ferring the  name  to  a  far  more  extensive  conception  ?  Is  the  or- 
dinary doctrine  of  substance,  as  contradistinguished  from  phe- 
nomenal quality,  a  "counterfeit,"  a  "ghost,"  as  affirmed  by  the 
lecturer  ?     x\s  this  is  an  alleged  primary,  necessary  conviction  of 

^Indeed,  so  recognised  a  place  has  this  phrase  in  the  standard  literature 
of  philosophy,  that  J)r.  McCosh  himself  has  not  failed  to  use  it:  e.  g.,  in 
the  [ntditio  lis  of  the  Mind  Inductively  Investigated,,]).  109,  we  read,  "No 
doubt  a  substance  is  a  thing  knoAvn  in  itself.''' 

fin  an  article  in  the  January  number,  1S73,  of  the  Princeton  lieviewu\)0\i 
Berkeley's  Philosophy.  Dr.  McCosh  substitutes  the  more  notative  phrase, 
"Independence  of  our  perceptions"  for  permanence.  In  the  same  place, 
he  says  that  "substance,  as  thus  understood,  has  no  need  of  a  sub- 
stratiwi.''  We  are  not  aware  of  any  philosopher  who  thinks  that  it  needs 
aught  but  the  Divine  support.  It  is  itself  the  suhstratum,  or  support,  of 
material  qualities  and  mental  energies. 
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our  mental  nature,  there  can  be  nothing  done  beyond  the  mere- 
statement  of  the  question.  By  sense-perception,  we  become  ac- 
quainted directly  with  the  qualities  of  matter,  e.  g.^  the  paper 
before  us.  We  perceive  that  it  has  a  certain  color,  shape,  thick- 
ness, smoothness,  etc.  Is  the  color  the  paper  ?  Is  the  shape,, 
the  thickness,  or  the  smoothness  ?  Are  they  all,  taken  together, 
the  paper?  Are  we  not  compelled,  by  the  necessities  of  our 
thought,  to  regard  them  as  radii  from  a  common  centre  of  being, 
as  qualities  inhering  in  and  showing  forth  to  us  a  common  nucleus 
which  we  call  the  paper,  or  the  substance  of  the  paper?  That 
there  is  a  substance,  as  a  substratum  for  qualities,  is  the  catholic 
doctrine  of  philos6phy,  and  the  teaching,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of 
common  sense.  , 

We  are  next  treated  to  a  brief  discussion  of  Nescience,  which 
is  identified  Avith  the  scepticism  of  Hume.  Upon  this  we  have 
only  to  remark  that  we  do  not  apprehend  the  distinction  made 
between  Nescience  and  Nihilism.  We  read,  "  It  is  called  Ne- 
science, in  so  far  as  it  holds  that  man  knows  nothing,  and  can 
know  nothing,  of  the  nature  of  things ;  and  Nihilism,  inasmuch  . 
as  it  is  averred  that  there  can  be  nothing  known."  As  one  of  the 
young  men  sought  to  be  instructed  by  Dr.  McCosh,  we  frankly 
confess  that  our  obtuseness  does  not  allow  us  to  see  the  distinc- 
tion, as  thus  given.  We  venture  to  ask,  if  the  former  term  does 
not  properly  refer  to  the  subjective  aspects  of  knowledge,  while 
the  latter  more  appropriately  regards  the  objective  ?  Is  this  Dr. 
Mc Cosh's  meaning  ? 

lie  next  notices  one  of  the  most  interesting  questiqjis  in  the 
metaphysics  of  the  present  age,  the  Relativity  of  human  knowl- 
edge. He  believes  that  man's  knowledge  is  relative  in  three 
senses  :  1 .  lie  can  know  only  so  far  as  he  has  a  capacity  of  know- 
ing. 2.  He  has  the  capacity  of  discovering  relations.  3.  His 
knowledge  is  finite.  He  rejects  the  doctrine  :  1.  That  we  know 
relations  and  not  things.  2.  That  the  mind  creates  the  relations. 
His  objections  are:  1.  That  this  doctrine  must  issue  logically  in 
Nescience.  2.  It  is  inconsistent  with  consciousness.  3.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  we  should  know  relations  between  things  unknown. 
In  the  next  lecture,  in  a  criticism  of  Herbert  Spencer,  he  applies 
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these  principles  to  our  knowledge  of  God.  Spencer  says  that 
appearance  without  reality  is  unthinkable,  so  that  beyond  the  ap- 
parent, the  phenomenal,  there  must  be  an  absolute  reality.  But 
with  referen-ce  to  the  Infinite  Absolute,  he  says  'Uhat  the  power 
which  the  universe  manifests  to  us  is  utterly  mscrutable."  In 
reply,  the  lecturer  says  :  1.  That  Spencer,  on  his  principles,  is 
not  entitled  to  assume  that,  beyond  what  appears,  there  is  a  some- 
thing which  is  a  reality.  2.  That  he,  the  lecturer,  believes  in  a 
real  something,  beyond  what  falls  under  the  senses.  3.  That  we 
know  that  reality  beyond  the  'apparent.  4.  That  we  are  not  di- 
rectly conscious  of  God.     5.  That  we  know  God  from  his  works. 

6.  That  God  is  the  best  known  of  all  our  objects  of  cognition. 

7.  That  our  knowledge  of  God  is  partial,  from  two  causes :  (1.) 
Mainly,  from  our  limited  capacity.  He  is  infinite,  and,  morever, 
possesses  perfections  differing  in  kind  from  anything  possessed  by 
man.  (2.)  Partly,  because  of  our  pollution.  Thus  he  is  *'the 
Being  of  whom  we  know  the  most,"  "and  yet  he  is  the  Being  of 
whom  we  know  the  least." 

Upon  this  portion  of  the  discussion  we  would  venture  a  few 
remarks:  . 

1.  When  Dr.  McCosh  says  that  man  can  know  only  so  far 
as  he  has  the  capacity  of  knowing,  and  that  his  knowledge 
is  finite,  he  stands  upon  common  ground  with  the  believer  in 
Relativity.  These  statements,  however,  are  not  expressive  of 
the  peculiarities  of  Relativity. 

2.  His  use  of  the  very  indefinite  and  extensive  word  "thing," 
is  such  as  to  make  a  categorical  denial  of  what  are  meant  to  be 
the  peculiarities  of  his  position  impossible.  He  says  that  "man 
is  so  constituted  that  he  can  know  things."  Who  doubts  this,  as 
thus  stated?  Thing  is  as  extensive  a  term  as  being.  It  may 
mean  substance,  quality,  or  relations,  or  all  of  them.  Of  course 
man  knows  things;  but  what  is  meant  by  things  ?  Substances? 
relations?  qualities?  or,  all  three  ?  He  says,  "We  know  things 
appearing."  Will  any  Relativist  deny  this  ?  That  is  precisely 
their  doctrine.  Of  the  extensive  genus  things,  man  knows  that 
species  which  is  apparent,  the  phenomenal.  Still  again,  "We 
argue  that  these  things  appearing,  being  real,  imply  other  things 
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also  real,  though  not  appearing  to  the  senses."  Spencer  would 
certainly  assent  to  this.  Just  such  a  sentence  we  might  expect 
to  find  in  Sir  William  Hamilton  on  Relativity.  "Things  ap- 
pearing, being  real,"  i.  e.,  qualities  appearing,  "imply  other 
things  also  real,"  ^'.  e.,  substances,  "though  not  appearing  to 
the  senses."  The  same  ambiguity  puts  his  opponents  at  a  dis- 
advantage. He  says  that  the  doctrine  of  Relativity,  "means 
that  we  know  relations  and  not  things."  Relativity,  in  the 
hands  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  could  hardly  teach  this,  for  such 
a  statem3nt  is  contradictory  of  itself  Relations  are  things,  so 
that  if  we  know  them,  we  must  know  things.  This  usa<:;e  of  Dr. 
McCosh  seems  to  have  arisen  from  his  antipathy  to  the  philo- 
sophical term  "substance,"  and  its  equivalent,  "thing  in  itself.'' 
3.  The  real  issue  between  Dr.  McCosh  ,and  the  Relativists  is 
as  to  our  knowledge  of  substance.  Let  us  see  this  doctrine  as 
presented  by  its  ablest  and  most  perspicuous  advocate.  The 
whole  doctrine  is  contained  in  two  statements:  (1.)  "All  human 
knowledge  is  only  of  the  relative  or  phenomenal.  I  shall  illus- 
trate this  by  its  application.  What  do  we  know  of  matter? 
Matter  is  to  us  the  name  either  of  something  known  or  of  some- 
thing unknown.  In  so  far  as  matter  is  a  name  for  some  thing 
known^  it  means  that  which  appears  to  us  under  the  forms  of  ex- 
tension, solidity,  divisibility,  figure,  motion,  roughness,  smooth- 
ness, etc. ;  in  short,  it  is  a  common  name  for  a  certain  series,  or 
aggregate,  or  complement,  of  appearances,  or  phenomena  mani- 
fested in  coexistence.  But  as  the  phenomena  appear  only  in  con- 
junction, we  are  compelled  by  the  constitution  of  our  ^nature  to 
think  them  conjoined  in  and  by  something;  and  as  they  are 
phenomena,  we  cannot  think  them  the  phenomena  of  nothing,  but 
must  regard.,  them  as  the  properties  or  qualities  of  something 
that  is  extended,  solid,  figured,  etc.  But  this  something,  abso- 
lutely and  in  itself — i.  e.,  considered  apart  fro7n  its  pheyiomena — ■ 
is  to  us  as  'zero,'  or  'unknown.'  "  (2.)  "We  must  more  precisely 
limit  our  sphere  of  knowledge,  by  adding,  that  all  we  know  is 
known  under  the  special  condition  of  our  faculties."  "This  prin- 
ciple divides  itself  into  two  branches.  In  the  first  place,  it  would 
be  unphilosophical  to  conclude  that  the  properties  of  existence 
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necessarily  are,  in  number,  only  as  the  numlier  of  our  faculties 
of  apprehending  them;  or,  in  the  second,  that  the  properties 
known,  are  known  in  their  native  purity,  and  without  addition  or 
modification  from  our  organs  of  sense,  or  our  capacities  of  intel- 
ligence." The  latter  of  these  is  the  more  important.  So  we  will 
give  Hamilton's  illustration  of  it.  "For  example:  I  see  a  book — 
I  see  that  book  through  an  external  medium — and  I  see  it  through 
my  organ  of  sight,  the  eye.  Now,  as  the  full  object  presented  to 
the  mind,  (observe  that  I  say  the  mind,)  in  perception,  is  an 
object  compounded  of  the  external  object  emitting  or  reflecting 
light,  i.  e.,  modifying  the  external  medium — of  this  external 
medium — and  of  the  living  organ  of  sense,  in  their  mutual  re- 
lation— let  us  suppose,  in  the  example  I  have  taken,  that  the  full 
or  adequate  object  perceived  is  equal  to  twelve,  and  that  this 
amount  is  made  up  of  three  several  parts — of  four,  contributed 
by  the  book — of  four,  contributed  by  all  that  intervenes  between 
the  book  and  the  organ — and  of  four,  contributed  by  the  living 
organ  itself  I  use  this  illustration  to  show,  that  the  phenome- 
non of  the  external  object  is  not  presented  immediately  to  the 
mind,  but  is  known  by  it  only  as  modified  through  certain  inter- 
mediate agencies."  •  •  •  ■ 
These  are  the  tenets  of  Relativity.  We  must  say  that  they  are 
not,  to  our  mind,  incredible.  We  are  further  struck  with  the 
facts  that  Dr.  McCosh's  expressions  of  the  opposing  doctrine 
form  a  part  of  this.  Hamilton  says  that  matter  and  mind  are  to 
us  the  names  of  "things  known;"  they  are  things  which  appear 
to  us  under  certain  forms.  Hamilton  teaches  that,  beyond  the 
things  known,  there  are  otlier  things  unknown,  but  necessarily 
inferred  and  believed.  McCosh,  in  correspondence,  teaches  that 
there  is  a  something  beyond  what  falls  under  the  senses,  inferred, 
under  the  principle  of  causation,  from  the  things  appearing. 
Where  do  they  separate  ?  Here,  Hamilton  says  that  this  some- 
thing beyond  the  sensible,  apart  from  the  phenomenal,  is  neces- 
sarily believed  to  exist,  but  is  unknown.  McCosh  affirms  that  we 
know  this  reality,  beyond  what  falls  under  the  senses.  We  in- 
quiringly ask,  How  do  we  know  it  ?     By  what  faculty  ?     Not  by 
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the  sense-perception,  for  it  is  "beyond  our  sensible  experience,"  as 
he  says.  Not  by  consciousness,  or  internal  perception,  for  that 
recognises  the  present  states  of  the  mind  alone.  Not  by  intui- 
tion, for  he  expressly  disclaims  this  position  of  Morell  and  others. 
Do3S  he  say  that  we  know  it,  as  appearing,  "so  far  know  it"  ? 
Hamilton  says  the  same.  It  is  a  matter  of  belief,  not  of  knowl- 
edge. 

4.  Must  the  doctrine  of  Relativity  issue  logically  in  Nescience, 
as  the  lecturer  affirms  ?  Every  doctrine  which  invalidates  the 
true  foundation  of  knowledge,  or  which  presents  a  false  foundation, 
must  issue  logically  in  a  Nihilism,  more  or  less  complete  in  pro- 
portion to  its  fundamental  error.  Is  Relativity  chargeable  with 
either  of  these  ?  Its  alleged  error  is  in  not  presenting  a  suf- 
ficiently broad  foundation.  Let  us  see.  The  three  j)rimary, 
originating  faculties  of  the  mind,  are  the  intuitional  reason,  the 
consciousness,  and  the  sense-perception.  All  the  other  cognitive 
powers  are  either  elaborative  or  conservative  of  what  is  furnished 
by  these.  Does  Relativity  deny  consciousness  or  the  sense- 
perception  ?  Does  it  improperly  limit  their  capacity  ?  No,  it 
admits  implicitly  all  knowledge  furnished  by  either.  The  ener- 
gies of  mind  and  the  qualities  of  matter  are  the  facts  to  which 
they  testify.  Both  of  these  classes  of  cognitions  are  freely  ad- 
mitted as  original  and  immediate  by  Relativity.  Does  it  deny  or 
unduly  limit  the  noetic  faculty  ?  It  does  not ;  for  it  expressly 
admits  the  compelling  force  of  its  testimony,  demanding  our 
belief  in  that,  to  which  sense-perception  and  self-consciousness  are 
unable  to  lead  us. 

Relativity,  however,  it  is  alleged,  teaches  that  substance  is  un- 
known. This  is  Nescience  so  far.  If  substance  is  unknown, 
there  is  but  a  step  to  the  denial  of  its  qualities,  manifested  as 
phenomena.  But  what  are  the  teachings  of  Relativity  upon  this 
point  ?  1.  That  matter  and  mind  are  both  known  phenomenally 
to  exist.  2.  That  their  absolute  existence,  though  not  known, 
must  be  believed,  for  three  satisfactory  reasons :  (1)  Its  denial 
"belies  the  veracity  of  our  primary  beliefs;  (2)  it  leaves  unsatis- 
fied the  strongest  necessities  of  our  intellectual  nature ;  (8)  it 
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admits  as  a  fact  that  the  phenomena  (of  their  associated  qualities) 
are  connected,  but  allows  no  cause  explanatory  of  the  fact  of 
their  connection."  -     .  .      ■      -v  ,- 

Is  the  parallax  of  the  moon  and  planets  invalidated,  because 
we  are  not  able  to  finji  a  base  large  enough  for  that  of  the  north 
star?  Is  our  knowledge  of  phenomena  jeoparded  by  our  ina- 
bility, from  want  of  natural  endowment,  to  know  substance  ?  We 
know  that  the  north  star  has  parallax,,  though  it  is  by  us  inappre- 
ciable. We  know  that  there  is  substance,  though  our  Creator  has 
not  fitted  us  to  look  directly  upon  it. 

What  was  it  that  led  to  the  idealism  of  Berkeley,  and  the  Nihil- 
ism of  Hume  and  Fichte  ?  Was  it  not  the  philosophy  of  Locke, 
itself  based  on  the  errors  of  centuries  ?  What  was  it  in  Locke's 
teaching  that  generated  these  systems  of  partial  and  almost  com- 
plete Nihilism  ?  It  was  manifestly  his  error  as  to  the  origin 
of  knowledge,  making  it  all  ultimate  in  sensation,  denying  both 
consciousness  and  intuition  (especially  the  latter)  as  sources  of 
primary  truth.  Hume's  scepticism  was  the  logical  result  of  the 
denial  of  intuitive  truth.  It  was  this,  along  with  the  Cartesian 
doctrine  of  ideas,  founded  upon  the  impossibility  of  mind  recog- 
nising its  unlike,  which  Undoubtedly  produced  the  partial  theories 
of  modern  philosophy;  whether  idealistic,  materialistic,  or  nihil- 
istic in  their  character.  It  seems  to  us  that  Hamilton's  position 
is  not  liable  to  so  serious  a  charge  as  having  Nescience  for  its  le- 
gitimate offspring.  It  lays,  apparently  to  our  mind,  a  broad  and 
secure  foundation  for  real  knowledge,  and  for  all  the  knowledge 
of  which  our  Creator,  in  this  stage  of  our  being,  has  made  us 
capable.  Because  there  are  some  things  which  we  do  not  know, 
as  there  are  certainly  many  such  tilings,  we  should  not  thence 
conclude  that  we  know  nothing. 

5.  Dr.  McCosh  says  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  we  should 
know  relations  between  things  themselves  unknown.  (1.)  Is 
this  inconceivable  ?  Are  we  compelled  to  know  both  terms  of  a 
proposition,  before  we  can  know  any  thing  of  their  relations  ? 
We  mean,  of  course,  outside  of  the  known  relations.  In  other 
words,  must  we  know  all  about  both  terms  before  we  can  com- 
pj,re  them  and  observe  their  relations  ?     We  cross  a  stream  in 
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the  middle  of  its  course.  That  stream  we  know  is  a  relatioiiy 
connecting  a  fountain  and  an  outlet.  Of  these  two  we  know 
nothing,  except  that  they  must  exist.  Does  this  ignorance  pre- 
vent a  full  knowledge  of  that  to  which  they  are  both  related  ? 
One  not  a  chemist  knows  nothing  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  beyond 
their  bare  existence.  Does  this  prevent  a  clear,  practical  knowl- 
edge of  their  related  compound,  water  ?  Is  it  said,  that  he  must 
know  them  so  far  as  their  relations  to  water  are  concerned  ?  This 
is  true,  and  is  just  that  measure  and  kind  of  knowledge  admitted 
by  Relativity. 

(2.)  What  is  really  meant  when  it  is  asserted  that  our  knowl- 
edge is  relative  ?  We  have  already  seen  from  the  extracts  quoted 
above.  There  is  meant,  in  the  first  place,  that  our  knowledge  is 
of  the  phenomenal,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  absolute,  of 
qualities  as  discriminated  from  substance.  We  see  nothing  here 
of  relations  between  things  themselves  unknown.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  expressly  asserted  that  the  things  are  known,  so  far 
as  their  phenomena,  apprehensible  by  us,  manifest  them.  But, 
in  the  second  place,  Relativity  teaches  that  in  every  act  of  sense-* 
perception,  the  object  perceived  is  a  complex  one,  made  up  of 
several  elements.  The  external  object,  the  intermediate  medium, 
and  the  organ  of  sense  all  contribute  to  it.  To  express  it  per- 
haps more  accurately,  the  real  object  perceived  or  known,  is  the 
quality  of  the  external  object,  its  color  for  example,  as  modified 
by  the  transmitting  medium  and  the  physical  organ  of  vision.  Is 
there  any  statement  here  of  a  knowledge  of  relations  between 
things  themselves  unknown?  If  it  be  said,  Yes;  the  object  of 
knowledge  here  is  neither  the  quality  of  matter  absolutely,  nor 
either  of  its  modifications,  but  the  former,  unknown  in  itself,  as 
related  to  the  other  two,  unknown  in  themselves ;  then  we  must 
ask  ourselves.  Is  it  not  the  truth,  nevertheless  ?  Do  we  not 
really  perceive  the  qualities  of  matter,  subject  to  these  modifying 
influences  ?  Hamilton  says,  that  it  is  one  of  the  highest  problems 
of  philosophy  to  analyse  this  object  into  its  elements,  and  to  de- 
termine the  exact  degree  of  each.  • 

6.  Of  finite  substance,  taken  absolutely,  according  to  the  power 
of  cognition  given   to  us  by  our  Maker,  we  know  nothing.     Of 
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the  qualities  of  finite  substance,  however,  we  are  relatively  cogni- 
sant. Of  the  divine  essence  or  substance,  considered  absolutely, 
by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  we  are  equally  ignorant.  We  know  not 
the  absolute,  either  creature  or  Creator.  But  the  attributes  of 
the  divine  essence,  are  they  cognizable  by  us,  as  the  qualities  of 
created  essence  are  ?  The  Relativists  say  not.  We  know  neither 
the  essence  nor  the  attributes  of  the  Deity.  The  ground  upon 
which  they  deny  to  man  a  knowledge  of  the  divine  characteristics 
is  that  they  are  infinite.  The  infinite  is,  by  the  human  intellect, 
inconceivable.  Here  comes  in  Hamilton's  pet  Law  of  the  Con- 
ditioned, 'as  he  calls  it:  "All  that  is  conceivable  in  thought,  lies 
between  two  extremes,  which,  as  contradictory  of  each  other,  can- 
not both  be.  true  ;  but  of  which,  as  mutual  contradictories,  one 
must."  To  apply  to  the  case  before  us,  the  attributes  of  God  are 
either  finite  or  infinite.  They  cannot  be  conceived  as  finite,  for 
finite  qualities  of  infinite  being  are  inconceivable.  They  can- 
not be  conceived  as  infinite,  because,  as  Pascal  says,  "  the  infinite 
is  infinitely  incomprehensible."  Therefore,  the  attributes  of  God, 
as  well  as  his  essence,  are  to  man  unknowable,  in  the  sense  of  in- 
comprehensible. We  may  observe  here,  parenthetically,  what  is 
not  stated  by  Hamilton,  that  the  inconceivability  of  these  two 
contradictories  rests  on  very  diiferent  grounds.  In  the  former 
instance,  it  is  inconceivable,  because  it  is  fiilse  and  absurd  ;  in  the 
latter,  because,  though  true,  it  is  beyond  the  limit  of  finite  human 
capacity.  Both  are  inconceivable  ;  but  one  is  credible,  while  the 
other  is  not. 

To  bring  Hamilton's  position  fairly  before  us,  we  must  make 
another  quotation  from  him  :  "  We  must  believe  in  the  infinity  of 
God  ;  but  the  infinite  God  cannot  by  us,  in  the  present  limitation 
of  our  faculties,  be  comprehended  or  conceived.  A  Deity  under- 
stood would  be  no  Deity  at  all  ;  and  it  is  blasphemy  to  say  that 
God  is  only  as  we  are  able  to  think  him  to  be.  We  know  God  ac- 
cording to  the  finitude  of  our  faculties  ;  but  we  believe  much  that 
we  are  incompetent  properly  to  know.  Faith — belief — is  the 
organ  by  which  we  apprehend  what  is  beyond  our  knowledge.  Ih 
this  all  divines  and  philosophers,  worthy  of  the  name,  are  bound 
to  coincide." 
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Let  us  now  compare  McCosh  and  Hamilton  as  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Deity.  They  agree :  1.  That  there  is  a  God.  2.  That 
he  is  an  infinite  Person.  3.  That  he  can  be  known,  in  the  sense 
of  apprehension.  4.  That  he  cannot  be  known  in  the  sense  of 
comprehension.  Here  McCosh  must  be  quoted  :  "  I  must  ever 
hold  that  we  can  come  to  know  God  ;  still,  he  is,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, unknown.  '  Canst  thou,  by  searching,  find  out  God  ?  Canst 
thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection  ?  It  is  high  as  heaven ; 
what  canst  thou  do  ?  Deeper  than  hell;  what  canst  thou  know?' 
We  can  so  far  apprehend  him  ;  but,  to  use  an  old  distinction,  we 
cannot  comprehend  him."  5.  That  God's  incomprehensibility  by 
man  is  due  to  the  limitation  of  tlie  human  faculties. 

Wherein,  then,  do  they  differ?  As  we  understand  them,  simply 
in  this  :  that  the  dead  giant  taught  that  a  partial  finite  knowledge 
of  the  infinite  is  "a  contradiction  in  adjecto ;'  that  our  appre- 
hension of  the  Deity  is  a  belief,  not  a  knowledge.  The  living 
giant,  on  the  other  hand,  teaches  that  our  apprehension  of  God, 
though  finite  and  partial,  is  knowledge,  so  far  as  it  goes. 

7.  As  to  Spencer's  doctrine  of  the  Deity,  that  his  very  exist- 
ence is  problematical,  and,  if  existent,  that  ho  is  not  apprehended 
by  man,  of  course  it  is  to  us  irrational  in  the  extreme ;  but  we  do 
not  see  how  such  teachings  could  flow  from  Hamilton's  doctrine 
of  Relativity. 

Just  here  it  may  be  appropriate  to  give  the  following  lines, 
translated  by  Sir  Jno.  Bowring,  from  the  Russian  poem  of  Gabriel 
Romanovitch  Derzhavin : 

0  thou  Eternal  One !  whose  presence  hriff;ht 

All  space  doth  occupy — all  motion  guide; 
Unchanged  through  time's  all-devastating  flight, 

Thou  only  God  I  there  is  no  God  beside, 
Being  above  all  beings,  mighty  one  ! 

Whom  none  can  compreliond  and  none  explore ! 
Who  fill'st  existence  with  thyself  alone, 

Embracing  all,  supporting,  ruling  o'er  ! 

Being  whom  we  call  God,  and  know  no  more  I 

•  In  its  sublime  research,  philosophy 

May  measure  out  the  ocean  deep^may  count 
The  sands,  or  the  sun's  rays — but  God  !  for  thee 
There  is  no  weight  nor  measure.     None  can  mount 
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•    .    Up  to  thy  mysteries.     Reason's  brightest  spark,  n-v*  ^y 
Though  kindled  by  thy  light,  in  vain  would  try 
To  trace  thy  counsels,  infinite  and  dark  ; 

And  thought  is  lost,  ere  thought  can  soar  so  high, 
Even  like  past  moments  in  eternity.  ♦ 

Thou  from  primeval  nothingness  didst  call 
First  chaos,  then  existence.     Lord,  on  thee 

Eternity  had  its  foundation  ;  all 

Sprung  from  thee — of  light,  jpy,  harmony, 

Sole  origin — all  life,  all  beauty  there ; 

Thy  word  created  all  and  doth  create ;  , 

Thy  splendor  fills  all  space  with  day  divine  •, 

Thou  art,  and  wast,  and  shalt  be  glorious,  great, 
Life-giving,  life-sustaining  Potentate. 

Thy  chains  the  unmeasured  universe  surround, 
Upheld  by  thee,  by  thee  inspired  with  breath ; 
Thou  the  beginning  with  the  end,  wast  bound. 

And  beautifully  mingled  life  and  death ! 
As  sparks  mount  upward  from  the  fiery  blaze, 
^  So  suns  are  born,  and  worlds  spring  forth  from  thee ; 

,    And  as  the  spangles  in  the  sunny  rays 
^     .  Shine  around  the  silvery  snow,  the  pageantry  ; 

Of  heaven's  bright  army  glitters  in  thy  praise. 

A  million  torches  lighted  by  thy  hand, 

Wander  unwearied  through  the  blue  abyss; 
They  own  thy  power,  accomplish  thy  command. 

All  gay  with  life,  all  eloquent  with  bliss, 
What  shall  we  call  them?     Piles  of  crystal  light? 

A  glorious  company  of  golden  streams  ? 
Lamps  of  celestial  ether  burning  bright? 

Suns  lighting  systems  with  their  joyous  beams? 

But  thou  to  them  art  as  the  moon  to  night. 

Yes,  as  the  drops  of  water  in  the  sea, 
All  this  magnificence  in  thee  is  lost ; 

What  are  ten  thousand  worlds  compared  with  thee  I 
And  what  am  I,  then?    Heaven's  unnumbered  host, 

Though  multiplied  by  myriads,  and  array'd 
In  all  the  glory  of  sublimest  thought, 

Is  but  an  atom  in  the  balance  weighed 

Against  thy  greatness — is  a  cipher  brought 
Against  infinity.     What  am  I  ?     Naught. 
VOL.  XXV.,  NO.  1 — 16. 
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Nothing! — but  th'  effluence  of  thy  light  divine,       <   '  .  ^ 

Pervading  worlds,  hath  reached  my  bosom,  too.  r 

Yes ;  in  my  spirit  doth  thy  spirit  shine, 

As  shines  the  sunbeam  in  a  drop  of  dew. 
Naught!  but  I  live,  and  on  hope's  pinions  fly, 

Eager  toward  thy  presence  !  for  in  thee 
I  live,  and  breathe,  and  dwell,  aspiring  high, 

E'en  to  the  throne  of  thy  divinity. 

I  am,  0  God,  and  surely  thou  must  be ! 

Thou  art!  directing,  guiding  all,  thou  art! 

Direct  my  understanding,  then,  to  thee ; 
Control  my  spirit,  guide  my  wandering  heart. 

Though  but  an  atom  amidst  immensity. 
Still  I  am  something,  fashioned  by  thy  hand ! 

I  hold  a  middle  rank,  'twixt  heaven  and  earth,  . 
On  the  last  verge  of  mortal  being  stand, 

Close  to  the  realms  where  angels  have  their  birth. 

Just  off  the  boundaries  of  the  spirit  land. 

In  the  next  lecture,  we  have  the  positive  argument  for  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Deity.  There  is,  1.  The  intuition  of  power  given 
us  in  every  act  of  sense-perception,  (for  we  know  objects  without 
us  only  as  they  exert  power  upon  us,)  and  in  every  personal  act 
of  our  own.  A  power  is  a  cause  producing  an  effect.  The 
adaptations  perceived  in  the  universe  show  that  it  is  an  effect. 
For  this  effect  there  must  be  an  adequate  cause.  This  is  the  cos- 
mological  argument.     From  final  cause  we  have  First  Cause. 

2.  The  spirituality  of  the  Deity  is  inferred  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  our  own  spirituality. 

3.  So  in  the  intuitive  conviction  of  our  own  personality,  there 
is  given  to  us  our  belief  in  the  personality  of  God.  We  have 
already  noticed  Dr.  McCosh's  answer  to  the  objection  that  per- 
sonality implies  limitation.  This  he  denies;  we  think,  impro- 
perly. God's  personality  does  limit  him  to  the  sphere  of  perfec- 
tion. It  is  the  boundary  between  him  and  the  finite  and  the 
depraved. 

4.  The  ethical  argument.  First,  the  perception  of  good  and 
evil  in  the  voluntary  acts  of  intelligent  beings.  Secondly,  in  the 
perception  of  these,  obligation  is  implied.     Thirdly,    obligation 
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points  to  a  Power,  to  whom  we  are  accountable.     Fourthly,  this 
Power  is  the  Moral  Grovernor  and  Judge,     ^v- f?«'^-^  t  v > 

In  connection  with  this,  he  meets  Mill's  theory,  that  our  moral 
ideas  are  the  product  of  association,  by  the  triumphant  criticism 
that  the  power  of  association  is  one  of  the  comparative  and  not 
one  of  the  originating  faculties  of  the  mind. 

5.  The  infinity  of  Grod,  Dr.  McCosh  says,  cannot  he  proven 
from  his  physical  works.  In  this,  we  feel  assured  that  he  is  mis- 
taken. We  have  already  given  our  reason,  and  here  simply 
repeat,  that  the  creation  of  a  single  atom  ex  nihilo  is  an  infinite 
effect,  requiring  omnipotence  to  produce  it.  *    . 

The  idea  of  the  infinite,  according  to  the  distinguished  lecturer, 
is  due  to  a  necessary  law  of  the  mind,  by  which  it  not  only  can- 
not set  limits  to  existence,  but  is  constrained  to  believe  that  there 
are  no  limits.  Furthermore,  we  are  obliged  to  believe  that  infi- 
nite objects  are  incapable  of  increase  or  diminution.  These  ideas 
transferred  to  the  Deity  bring  him  before  us  as  the  Perfect. 
This,  moreover,  is  a  necessary,  intuitive  perception. 

The  conviction  of  God's  existence  is  spontaneous  in  all  minds ; 
though  it  may  be  and  often  is  not  only  repressed  but  perverted. 
Upon  this  we  would  venture  to  say  that  it  is  to  us  quite  doubtful 
whether  a  belief  in  God  is  either  spontaneous  or  universal.  Per- 
haps we  misapprehend  the  meaning  of  spontaneity  as  thus  applied. 
If  it  means  no  more  than  that  the  mind  is  fitted  to  apprehend 
and  receive  the  idea  of  God,  when  it  may  be  communicated  or 
suggested,  then  we  believe  that  the  idea  is  spontaneous.  If  it 
means  that  the  mind,  already  possessed  of  the  idea,  can  construct 
an  argument  to  show  it  rational,  then  again  we  believe  it.  We 
cannot,  however,  think  that  Dr.  McCosh  meant  either  of  these. 
If  he  means  that  the  belief  in  God  is  native  to  the  mind,  one  of 
its  intuitive  convictions,  spontaneously  suggested,  then  we  are 
compelled  to  dissent.  We  can  hardly  believe  that  the  existence 
of  God  is  a  self-evident,  simple  truth.  So  far  from  this  being  so, 
we  doubt  whether  the  idea  has  ever  occurred  independently  to 
any  human  mind.  We  have  already  ^  given  our  views  as  to  the 
universality  of  the  belief. 

In  the  two  remaining  lectures,  there  is  given  a  historical  and 
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critical  survey  of  the  various  forms  of  sceptical  or  infidel  belief, 
as  they  have  been  developed  in  this  country.  •      -  ,'     '^  ' 

.  Boston  Theology,  as  represented  by  Dr.  Channing,  is  first 
presented.  As  a  philosophy,  it  was  rationalistic  ;  as  a  theology, 
it  was  Socinian.  By  a  rationalistic  interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
he  sought  to  find  Unitarianism  there. 

Rationalism,  however,  was  too  cold,  and  so  gave  way  to  intu- 
itionalism^ under  the  leadership  of  Theodore  Parker  and  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  inspired  by  Carlyle  and  Coleridge,  Cousin  and 
Goethe.  The  Bible  was  now  cast  aside,  and  the  new  creed  based 
itself  on  the  intuitions  of  the  mind:  1.  That  there  is  a  God.  2. 
Of  the  just  and  right,  of  an  independent  moral  law.  3.  Of  im- 
mortality. [These  are  all  truths;  but  only  the  second  is  an  in- 
tuition.] 

To  intuitionalism,  the  fundamental  reply  is  in  the  question, 
what  is  the  final  arbiter  ?  Not  the  reasoning  faculty,  for  this  is 
specially  discarded  by  its  advocates.  Not  physical  science,  for 
religious  truth  does  not  belong  to  its  domain.  Is  it  to  moral  in- 
tuition ?  Then  why  such  divergence  of  belief  as  to  these  funda- 
mental feelings  and  articles  of  faith  ? 

As  a  consequence,  these  free-thinkers  are  in  a  state  of  unrest, 
without  doctrine,  without  an  organisation,  without  prayer,  with- 
out piety,  without  God.  Some  are  recoiling  and  coming  back  to 
the  old  Puritan  faith.  Some  are  still  clinging  to  their  position. 
The  mass  are  moving  on  to 

Positivism,  the  Awful  Nothing  of  which  Diodorus,  the  Slow, 
wrote,  and  then  died  in  despair. 

I.  Its  chief  representatives  are  Comte,  Mill,  and  Spencer,  up- 
held by  Grote,  Lewes,  Buckle,  Bain,  and  Huxley. 

II.  The  chiefs  agree,  1.  That  man  knows  nothing  of  the  na- 
ture of  things.  2.  That  he  knows  phenomena  merely,  or  the  re- 
latibns  of  things  unknown.  3.  That  all  he  can  do  is  to  general- 
ise these  into  laws.  4.  That  a  knowledge  of  first  or  final  causes 
is  impossible. 

III.  They  differ,  1.  As  to  the  origin  of  knowledge ;  Comte 
deriving  it  from  the  brain ;  Mill,  from  sensation  and  feeling  ; 
Spencer,  by  development  from  the  brutes.     2.   As  to  the  true, 
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the  beautiful,  and  good.  Oomte  pays  little  attention  to  them  ; 
Mill  refers  them  to  association ;  Spencer  obtains  them  from  de- 
velopment. 3.  As  to  the  Deity,  Comte  is  an  avowed  Atheist ; 
Mill  makes  rto  profession  of  his  faith ;  Spencer  allows  that  there 
may  be  a  God  in  the  regions  of  the  unknown.         -     '     -"    ••  -  * 

IV.  Comte's  religion.  No  God  but  collective  humanity.  Nine 
sacraments,  with  a  priesthood  and  public  honors.  Instead  of  a 
Sabbath,  two  hours  daily  are  to  be  spent  in  religious  service.  Col- 
lective humanity  is  rather  too  abstract  a  deity,  so  we  may  worship 
the  worthiest  individual  representatives,  Carlyle's  heroes.  No, 
they  must  be  women ;  mother,  wife,  daughter,  representing  the 
past,  present,  and  future,  and  calling  forth  our  veneration,  attach- 
ment, and  kindness.  This  and  Mormonism  are  the  two  new 
religions  of  this  century.  Comte's  English  followers  are  ashamed 
of  his  religion  ;  and  he  in  turn  has  denounced  them  for  their  want 
of  religion. 

V.  Comte's  direct  influence  is  small ;  his  indirect,  through 
others,  great.  There  is  a  reaction  against  him.  Sir  John 
Herschel  has  impeached  his  mathematics ;  Mill,  his  sociology ; 
Spencer,  his  famous  generalisation  of  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
as,  first,  theological ;  secondly,  metaphysical ;  and  thirdly,  posi- 
tive ;  and  Huxley,  his  physics.  It  is  another  case  of  Actseon  and 
his  hounds. 

VI.  Fundamental  objections  to  Positivism :  1.  It  is  founded 
upon  Nescience.  Mill  denies  all  absolute  truth,  and  says  there 
may  be  worlds  where  two  and  two  make  five.  If  that  is  so, 
then  we  will  admit  that  we  have  no  proof  of  God's  existence. 
But  the  universal  human  consciousness  is  against  such  a  position. 
2.  It  is  fatalistic.  According  to  Mill,  all  things  come  by  mere 
association,  with  no  rational  connection,  and  so  are  either  fortuit- 
ous or  absolutely  fatalistic.  According  to  Spencer,  we  have  an 
absolutely  fatalistic  development ;  forces  segregating,  equilibrat- 
ing, and  dissolving,  according  to  four  fundamental  laws  :  1.  Per- 
sistence of  force.  2.  Least  resistance.  3.  Instability  of  the 
homogeneous  ;  and,  4.  Rhythm  of  motion.  Who  would  leave 
the  fire  for  such  an  iceberg  as  this  ? 

Positivism  is  not  the  last  in  this  series  of  development.     There 
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is  a  lower  and  more  repulsive  form  than  even  it  pr^ents.     Its; 
negative  barrenness  i&  making  it  yield  to  > 

Materiali&m,  for  which  the  age  is  ripe,  and  to  which  several 
influences  tend.  In  this  country,  there  are  two  chief  causes, 
which  are  operating  to  produce  this  effect.  The  first  is  the  im- 
mense undeveloped  material  wealth  of  the  land.  This  is  taxing 
our  energies  of  body  and  mind  to  the  very  utmost.  For  it  we 
are  making  requisitions  upon  the  money  and  muscle  of  the  old 
world.  This  great  cause  is  conducing  to  the  second,  noticed  by 
Dr.  McCosh,  that  many  of  our  colleges  and  schools  are  paying  " 
almost  exclusive  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  physical  sci- 
ences. Large  endowments  are  now  given  to  those  chairs,  while 
the  study  of  mind  is,  to  a  lamentable  degree,  overlooked. 

Dr.  McCosh  reviews  the  several  forms  of  materialism,  beginning 
with  the  grossest. 

I.  The  representative  of  this  is  the  German,  BUchner,  who 
lectured  last  winter  in  this  country,  and  whose  work,  "  Force  and 
Matter,"  has  been  translated  into  our  language.  Its  principles 
are  simple  and  unmistakable.  "  The  soul  is  the  product  of  a  pe- 
culiar combination  of  matter."  "As  there  is  no  bile  without 
liver,  so  there  is  no  thought  without  brain."  Thought  has  not 
even  the  permanence  of  the  other  secretions. 

This  gross  form  of  materialism,  we  have  reason  to  know,  is,  or 
has  been  recently,  taught  in  some  of  our  medical  schools.  We 
have  met  with  it  in  gentlemen  of  this  profession,  who  have  assured 
us  that  they  received  it  from  the  public  instructions  of  their  pro- 
fessors. Within  a  few  years  past,  in  a  conversation  with  an  in- 
telligent physician,  at  that  time  a  professor  in  a  medical  college 
in  St.  Louis,  he  told  the  writer  that  such  was  his  own  belief,  and 
that  such  were  the  teachings  of  his  institution.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  gentleman  had  occupied  himself  so  exclusively 
with  physics,  that  it  had  absolutely  never  occurred  to  him  that 
such  a  position  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  immortality  of 
the  soul !    -^ 

This  is  one  of  Dr.  McCosh's  objections  to  it.  He  has  another. 
Bile  proceeds  from  the  liver.  Its  elements  we  can  find  in  the 
liver  producing  it.     It  is  not  so,  however,  with  thought  and  the 
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l^rain.  There  is  that  in  thought,  the  effect,  which  we  do  not  find 
in  brain,  the  alleged  cause  of  the  effect.  This  cannot  he,  for  a 
oause  cannot  produce  an  effect  '^  altogether  unlike  itself."  To 
this  the  Materialist  would  reply,  with  an  ad  hominem  argument, 
^  Does  not  a  spiritual  God,  according  to  your  belief,  as  a  cause, 
produce  material  effects, '  altogether  unlike  himself  ?'  "  We  do  not 
see  how  Dr.  McCosh  could  answer  this.  The  principle  does  not 
seem  to  be  true,  as  thus  stated.  Its  correct  form  is,  there  can  be 
,  nothing  in  an  effect  which  did  not  exist,  actually  or  potentially, 
in  the  cause.  In  still  another  shape,  it  is  true  that  no  cause  can 
produce  an  effect  higher  than  itself.  In  either  form,  the  princi- 
ple is  hostile  to  the  production  of  thought  by  the  brain  ;  the  effect 
is  manifestly  superior  to  the  supposed  cause. 

II.  Dr.  Maudsley,  physician  of  the  Manchester  Royal  Lunatic 
Hospital,  is  the  exponent  of  the  next  higher  phase  of  Materialism. 
1.  He  asserts  that  mental  insanity  arises  from  bodily  causes.  Let 
this  be  admitted,  and  it  does  not  militate,  necessarily,  against  the 
separate  existence  of  the  immaterial  spirit.  The  brain  is  the 
home  and'  organ  of  the  soul.  Thalberg  sits  down  to  give  us  his 
rendering  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home."  The  instrument  is*  sadly 
out  of  tune.  He  may  touch  the  keys  with  perfect  accuracy,  but 
no  harmony  is  produced.  There  issues  nothing  but  discord. 
Does  this  prove  that  he  and  the  instrument  are  one  ?  That  he 
has  no  separate  life,  no  independent  skill  ?  Is  not  the  discord  as 
sure  to  be  in  this  case  as  in  an  automatic  instrument,  like  the 
music  box  ? 

2  He  believes  that  psychology  is  possible  only  through  physi- 
ology. It  has  not  yet  constructed  its  psychology,  but  it  has 
overthrown  all  the  old  systems,  by  showing  the  fallaciousness  of 
consciousness.  This  is  surely  subverting  the  foundation  of  a 
spiritual  philosophy.  How  is  it  done  ?  The  lunatic  fancies  him- 
self a  king.  Here  consciousness  testifies  to  a  falsehood  !  Well 
may  Dr.  McCosh  say  that  such  a  mistake  is  puerile.  Conscious- 
ness does  not  witness  to  objective  conditions,  but  only  to  sub- 
jective states.  The  lunatic's  consciousness  testifies  that  he  thinks 
himself  a  king,  not  that  he  really  is  a  king. 
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3.  He  denies  the  unity  of  the  soul,  except  as  a  material  organ- 
ism is  a  unit.     In  this  he  is  opposing  an  intuitive  conviction. 

4.  He  identifies  the  brain  cells,  and  the  forces  operating  in 
them,  with  mental  operations.  Impressions  on  the  body  go 
through  the  nerves,  and  somehow  produce  thought.  They  do  not 
exhaust  themselves  in  this  primary  operation,"  but  leave  residua^ 
which  constitute  what  is  pennanent  in  mind.  In  plain  English, 
rays  of  light  from  Washington's  tomb  become  remembrancers  of 
him,  admiration  of  his  character,  resolution  to  imitate  him !  Ore- 
dat  Judmu%  Apella  /  Tyndall  says  that  molecular  gi-ouping  and 
motion  explain  nothing  of  mental  phenomena. 

-  III.  There  is  a  third,  the  highest,  class  of  Materialists.  These 
deny  that  they  are  such  ;  but  assert  that  matter  has  high  quali- 
ties, not  only  mechanical  and  chemical,  but  vital,  and,  some  say, 
intellectual  and  moral.  There  are  three  distinguished  represent- 
atives of  this  system  reviewed  by  the  lecturer. 

1.  Prof.  Huxley,  who  makes  vital  action,  thought,  feeling,  will^ 
but  the  result  or  action  of  molecular  change.  To  this  Dr.  Mc- 
Cosh  says  that  the  subject  of  these  operations  knows  them  to  be 
different. 

Prof.  Huxley  denies  that  he  is  a  Materialist,  because  he  be- 
lieves neither  in  matter  nor  in  mind,  as  substances.  He  is,  as  he 
says,  a  Humist.  He  uses,  however,  a  materialistic  terminology, 
and  falls  back  upon  a  "physical  basis"  of  life.  This  produces  a 
practical  impression,  which  will  lead  to  gross  materialism  among 
the  vulgar.  He  is,  in  Sir  William  Hamilton's  classification,  a 
Nihilist. 

■9 

2.  Prof.  Bain.  Like  all  the  rest  of  this  class,  he  admits  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  mind,  whose  properties  are  different  from 
those  of  ordinary  matter.  In  one  way  or  another,  however,  they 
all  identify  them.  Prof.  B.  says  that  there  is  but  one  substance, 
with  two  sides,  physical  and  mental.  In  Hamilton's  table,  his  is 
the  theory  of  absolute  identity,  leading  to  Pantheism.  He  in- 
troduces anatomical  terms  into  his  psychology. 

He  divides  the  mental  faculties  into:  1.  The  senses.  2.  The 
intellect.  3.  The  emotions.  4.  The  will.  This  classification 
the  lecturer  criticises.     1.   He  assigns  no  separate  place  to  the 
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moral  faculty.  Is  there  a  separate  moral  faculty  ?  If  so,  is  it 
gnostic  or  orectic,  cognitive  or  appetent  ?  Does  it  belong  to  the 
understanding  or  the  will  ?  In  Kant's  and  Hamilton's  division, 
is  it  a  faculty  of  the  understanding,  a  capacity  of  feeling,  or  a 
power  of  conation  ?  In  our  study  of  psychology,  the  mind  seems 
to  have  a  moral  phase,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  rather  than 
a  moral  faculty.  We  mean  that  several,  if  not  all  of  its  faculties, 
have  moral  functions.  Notably  it  h^s  moral  intuitions,  moral 
judgments,  moral  emotions,  and  moral  purposes.  Is  there  a  sepa- 
rate faculty  for  each  or  all  of  these  ?  By  the  law  of  parcimony, 
we  think  not.  ,     ,  ,  v     .         ,.<^;  i-vi n 

Di*.  McCosh  thinks  that  the  sensations  of  pleasure  and  pain 
should  not  be  classed  with  the  mental  emotions,  under  the  com- 
mon head,  feeling.  In  this  he  agrees  with  Kant  and  Hamilton. 
Bain,  however,  has  in  this  simply  followed  the  current-  classi- 
fications of  philosophers  from  Aristotle  down.  In  criticising  a 
Materialist,  this  may  be  regarded  as  an  error  (if  ah  error  at  all) 
of  quite  inferior  moment.  The  lecturer  well  says  that  Prof.  B.'s 
division  of  the  mental  powers  is  from  u  study  of  mental  phenom- 
ena, and  not  from  an  anatomy  of  the  brain.  No  study  of  the 
brain  will  enable  us  to  map  out  the  mental  faculties.         ;    v      > 

3.  As  the  last  and  most  honorable  of  the  list,  there  is  presented 
Prof.  Tyndall,  who  has  lately  attained  such  notoriety  through  the 
proposed  prayer-test,  who  has  been  lecturing  with  so  much  ^clat 
on  physics  in  this  country,  during  the  winter,  and  who  gave  seven- 
teen hundred  dollars  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
of  Washington.  He  asserts  that  the  growth  of  the  body  is  me- 
chanical, and  that  the  various  thoughts,  emotions,  and  volitions 
have  their  correlatives  in  the  physics  of  the  brain.  He  contends, 
however,  for  the  existence  of  the  mind.  There  is  no  proof  that 
a  man's  mental  condition  can  be  determined  by  an  inspection  of 
his  brain. 

All  attempts  to  localize  the  various  faculties  in  different  parts 
of  the  brain  have  been  unsuccessful.  If  it  should  ever  be  done, 
it  would  only  prove  that  the  mind  use^  one  part  of  its  instrument 
for  one  purpose,  and  another  part  for  another.  Dr.  Maudsley 
confesses  that  we  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  functions  of 
VOL.  XXV.,  NO.  1 — 17 
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the  various  cerebral  convolutions ;  that  it  is  not  agreed  that  man 
has  any  definite  system  of  convolutions ;  that  we  only  know  that 
they  are  more  complex  and  less  symmetrical  than  those  of  the 
monkey.  ..  -  o  r.  v        ,       .  ,     :  -^ 

A  general  criticism  of  Materialism:  .;(  ,^   ^ 

1.  We  have  an  intuitive  consciousness  of  the  personality  and 
unity  of  the  mind.  • 

2.  The  mind  follows  laws  of  its  own,  which  are  not  laws  of 
matter.  The  laws  of  matter  are  attraction,  definite  combination, 
assimilation,  absorption,  etc.  The  laws  of  mind  are  cognition, 
perception,  consciousness,  memory,  imagination,  association,  judg- 
ment, emotion,  free-will,  obligation,  etp.  .,  ,  , 

3.  Mind  cannot  be  shown  to  be  one  of  the  correlated  physical 
forces.  We  cannot  weigh  thought,  nor  measure  affection.  Spen- 
cer asserts  that  all  mental  phenomena  are  the  result  of  some  phy- 
sical force.  This  is  not  correct.  Many  aflfections  and  thoughts 
are  produced  solely  by  internal  contemplation ;  penitence  in  re- 
viewing our  past  conduct,  for  example. 

Dr.  Barker,  of  Yale  College,  argues,  from  the  motion  of  the 
needle  consequent  on  brain  action,  that  thought  is  the  result  of 
electric  or  magnetic  force.  The  fact  is  true,  but  the  interpreta- 
tion is  not.  The  mental  action  excites  the  brain,  and  the  brain 
excitengfiut  produces  the  magnetic  phenomena.  The  excitement 
of  the  emotions  produces  more  heat  than  the  action  of  the  intel- 
lect does.  This  shows  simply  that  the  emotions  agitate  the  brain 
more  and  cause  it  to  expend  more  physical  force.  So  recitation 
to  one's  self  produces  more  heat  than  does  oral  recitation.  This 
is  due  to  the  force,  in  the  latter  case,  being  expended  on  articu- 
lation. When  physical  force  disappears  in  one  form,  ic  is  found 
in  another.  Is  this  true  of  mental  force  ?  What  becomes  of  it 
at  death  ?  • 

4.  The  following  is  Dr.  McCosh's  hypothesis  of  the  relations 
of  mind  to  matter :  Mind  is  intimately  associated  with  matter ; 
not,  however,  with  the  molecules  of  matter,  but  with  the  corre- 
lated forces.  These  must  exist  in  the  brain  and  concur  with  the 
mind  in  producing  mental  action.  Force  comes  from  the  sun  to 
vegetables  and  animals.     These  being  digested  by  man,  the  forces 
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in  them  are  carried  by  the  blood  to  the  brain,  and  there  deposited 
in  the  gray  cortical  layers.  These  forces  partly  form  the  brain. 
The  mind  uses  them  as  the  instrument  of  its  action,  just  as  a  mill 
uses  the  water-power  to  make  its  machinery  effective.  These 
forces,  however,  are  not  the  mind,  as  the  water-power  is  not  the 
mill.  In  this  life,  the  mind  cannot  act  without  these  brain  forces. 
This,  however,  may  not  be  the  case  in  another  state.  The  mill 
may  run  by  steam.  So  to  the  mind  another  class  of  forces  may 
be  supplied.     The  mind,  like  matter  and  force,  can  never  perish. 

There  are  few  questions  more  interesting  to  the  thoughtful  than 
the  relations  of  mind,  matter,  and  force.  Those  relations  are  not 
yet  fully  and  definitely  ascertained.  We  have  had  occasion  to 
observe  that  Dr.  McCosh  is  not  entirely  clear  as  to  the  connec- 
tions of  the  last  two.  Force  is  undoubtedly  intimately  associated 
with  both  of  the  others.  All  of  the  manifestations  of  mind  are 
in  the  form  of  energies.     Its  faculties  are  generalised  as  powers. 

As  to  matter,  in  all  of  its  observed  forms,  it  is  not  only  capable 
of  being  moved,  but  is  also  constantly  in  motion.  In  unorgan- 
ised matter,  there  is  a  force  producing  a,tomic  motion.  Beyond 
this,  it  exerts  an  attractive  and  repulsive  influence  (the  ^/)wf  and 
ipiQ  of  the  ancients)  over  separate  masses  of  inorganic  matter. 
In  the  vegetable  world,  this  force  produces  atomic,  attractive,  arid 
repulsive  motion,  and,  in  addition,  the  motion  of  growth  from  a 
fixed  point,  that  of  germination.  In  the  animal  kingdom,  it  pro- 
duces all  of  these,  with  the  additional  motion  of  change  of  place 
in  absolute  space. 

Let  us  examine  consciousness  as  to  the  relations  of  these. 
What  is  its  testimony  as  to  our  perception  of  matter?  The  pri- 
mary idea  of  matter  comes  from  our  apprehension  of  its  exten- 
sion. How  does  extension  manifest  itself  to  us  ?  As  far  as  we 
perceive  it  by  touch,  it  is  as  resisting  us  in  three  directions  per- 
pendicular to  each  other.  Plainly  we  know  it  as  a  force  in  con- 
tact with  our  tactual  sense.  So  it  is  with  all  those  qualities  of 
matter,  which,  as  essential  to  extension,  are  called  primary.  Sev- 
eral of  these,  as  given  by  Hamilton,  are  purely  negative,  as 
divisibility.  In  such  cases,  the  mind  perceives  an  absence  of 
force  simply. 
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Hamilton  enumerates,  as  secundo-primary  qualities,  gravity, 
cohesion,  inertia,  and  repulsion.  It  is  now  generally  settled  that 
inertia  is  not  a  quality  of  matter  at  all.  If  it  be,  then  it  shows 
itself  as  a  power  resisting  a  moving  force,  on  the  one  hand,  or  an 
impeding  force,  on  the  other.  Gravity  is  simply  a  power  attract- 
ing separate  masses  of  matter.  Cohesion  is  a  similar  power 
uniting  particles  of  the  same  mass.  Repulsion  appears  as  a  sepa- 
rating influence.  . 

The  secondary  qualities  even  more  clearly  show  the  same 
thing.  What  do  we  know  of  colors,  sounds,  tastes,  or  odors, 
except  as  powers  in  matter  producing  certain  peculiar  sensations 
in  us  ? 

With  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  mind,  as  stated  above,  the 
truth  is  so  well  recognised  that  we  call  all  of  its  manifestations, 
operations  or  acts  of  its  several  powers  or  energies.  Thus  it  is 
also  with  our  knowledge  of  God.  We  know  him  as  a  Power,  and 
all  his  attributes  as  particular  exhibitions  of  his  essential  energy. 

So  it  is  true  that  we  know  nothing  but  power.  All  existence, 
material  and  spiritual,  fii^iite  and  infinite,  manifests  itself  to  us  as 
such.  In  view  of  these  facts,  is  it  a  foolish  conjecture  that  pos- 
sibly all  finite  substances,  material  and  spiritual,  find  their  unity 
in  the  higher  sphere  of  force  ?  The  sitmmum  genus  of  finite, 
created  being,  then,  would  be  force ;  its  two  proximate,  subaltern 
genera^  mind-force  and  matter-force.  Over  all,  as  issuing  from 
him,  dependent  on  him,  is  the  infinite,  spiritual,  perfect  Force; 
the  First  Cause,  from  whom  proceed  and  to  whom  point  all  sec- 
ondary and  final  causes. 
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The  Spiritual  Kingdom  :  An  Exposition  of  the  fir %t  eleven  Chap- 
ters of  the  Book  of  Revelation..  By  the  Rev.  James  B.  Ram- 
sey, D.  D.,  late  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  in 
Lynchburg,  Va.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Hodge,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Princeton.  Pp.  518.  8vo.  Richmond,  Va.  Presbyterian 
Committee  of  Publication.     1873.      '  ''••     ^  u\'^;X'Sr^'r.\v^'4^}:>fr-i: 

The  volume  bearing  the  title  above  mentioned  is  the  only  pro- 
duction of  considerable  extent  left  behind  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ramsey, 
who  died  on  the  23d  of  July,  1871,  at  the  age  of  57.  He  was 
greatly  revered  for  his  warm-hearted  piety,  his  sound  judgment, 
his  clear  and  vigorous  mind,  and  his  great  familiarity  with  the 
Scriptures.  The  introduction  to  the  work  by  Dr.  Hodge,  which 
occupies  thirty-five  pages,  will  itself  be  valued  as  an  expression 
of  the  views  of  that  eminent  divine  on  prophecy,  the  prophets, 
the  nature  of  the  prophetic  influence,  its  subject,  its  effect,  its 
mode  of  communication,  and  rules  for  its  interpretation.  i 

The  work  of  Dr.  Ramsey  is  divided  into  five  parts :  the  first  is 
introductory ;  the  second  treats  of  the  visible  representation  of  the 
kingdom  under  the  symbol  of  the  golden  candlesticks,  and  the 
seven  letters  to  the  churches ;  the  third  speaks  of  the  true  con- 
ception of  the  spiritual  kingdom;  the  fourth,  of  the  Mediator 
King,  and  his  reign ;  the  fifth,  of  its  conflicts  and  triumph. 
Under  these  heads  he  explains  the  entire  series  of  symbolical 
representations  embraced  in  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  this  book, 
so  remarkable  in  its  structure  and  contents,  which,  written  by  the 
apostle  whom  Jesus  loved,  fitly  closes  the  canonical  Scriptures. 
These  general  divisions  afford  but  a  faint  view  of  the  specific  con- 
tents of  the  volume  before  us.  He  does  not  interpret  the  sym- 
bols as  predictions  of  particular  events,  but  as  pictures  of  the 
sorrows  and  triumphs  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  overthrow  of 
those  powers   of  this  world   which   interrupt   its   progress.     The 
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aeven  golden  candlesticks  represent  tlie  Church  as  a  Tight-bearer^ 
the  seven  stars  in  the  right  hand  of  its  Lord  and  Head,  that  au- 
thority which  Chris-t  has  ^ven  the  Church  and  vested  in  its  of- 
ficers. The  seven  epistles  to  the  seven  churches  exhibit  a  seven- 
fold picture  of  the  Church  universal  as  it  is,  of  its  mixed  con- 
dition of  strength  and  weakness,  of  apostasy  and  faithfulness. 
Then  follows  in  chapter  iv.  a  symbolical  picture  of  the  spiritual 
kingdom  of  God  in  its  essential  elements.  The  throne  and  its 
formless  occupant,  the  four  living  creatures  symbolical  of  human 
nature  as  united  to  Christ  and  made  to  partake  of  the  divine,  the 
worship  of  the  kingdom  as  represented  by  them  and  the  four-and- 
twenty  elders,  at  the  investiture  of  the  Lamb  with  supreme  do- 
minion, the  opening  of  the  seven  seals,  and  the  unfolding  thus  of 
the  plan  of  Grod  even  to  the  end,  the  seven  angels  with  the  seven 
trumpets  symbolizing  the  judgment  sent  upon  the  enemies  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  the  mighty  angel  clothed  with  cloud  and  a 
rainbow  upon  his  head  symbolizing  the  glory  of  the  ascended 
Redeemer  and  his  mighty  power,  the  eating  of  the  book,  the  di- 
gesting of  gospel  truth  by  the  minister  of  Christ  that  he  might 
be  prepared  to  prophesy  again,  the  measuring  of  the  temple, 
which  is  the  Church  of  God,  by  the  measuring  rod  of  the  word, 
all  but  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  that  worldly  power  in  the  Church 
visible  which  is  to  be  cast  out,  the  two  witnesses,  the  priestly  and 
regal  power  of  Christ  her  Lord  as  shown  in  the  witnessing  power 
of  the  Church,  slain  indeed  for  a  short  time  but  resuscitated  in 
new  vigor  and  power,  till  the  seventh  angel  sounds,  "and  there  are 
great  voices  in  heaven,  saying.  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  have 
become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ ;  and  he  shall 
reign  forever  and  ever."  This  is  the  golden  thread  running 
through  these,  twenty-eight  lectures,  the  style  of  which  is  a  model 
of  pulpit  exposition  for  purity,  simplicity,  directness,  instructive- 
ness,  spirituality,  fervor,  and  discriminating  views  of  those  great 
truths  which  fill  the  Christian  heart  with  energy  and  life. 
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Physical   Geography.     By   M.   F.  Maury,   LL.D.,   author  of 

,|j>"  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,"  late  Superintendent  of  the 

-National  Observatory,   Washington,  D.   C,  etc.     University 

Publishing    Company,    New    York   and    Baltimore.     1873^ 

Imperial  octavo ;  218  pages.     $2.25.         ^  .  - 
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Few  studies  could  be  so  practically  usefiil  in  our  schools  as 
Physical  Geography.  Few  books  would  make  a  more  valuable 
addition  to  the  libraries  of  our  farmers,  merchants,  and  editors,, 
than  this  work  of  Commodore  Maury's.  ?;  ^j^  liM  ,is?rit« 

The  fund  of  information  which  it  contains  may  indeed  be  found 
elsewhere,  but  scarcely  anywhere  arranged  in  so  orderly  a  fashion, 
or  so  attractively  and  luminously  set  forth. 

The  science  which  the  Germans  call  earth-knowledge,  and 
which  owes  its  place  among  the  sciences  to  the  life-labors  of  Hum- 
boldt, in  addition  to  its  practical  application  to  the  earthly  con- 
cerns of  human  life  and  to  its  large  illustration  of  the  provident 
wisdom  and  love  of  our  Maker,  has  this  element  of  attractiveness  : 
that  it  is  based  upon  the  results  of  scientific  investigation  in  so 
many  departments,  that  its  study  necessarily  involves  some  rudi- 
mentary instruction  in  other  sciences.  Hence  it  opens  the  mind 
and  excites  the  interest  of  the  student  in  so  eminent  a  degree, 
that  he  is  not  likely  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  partial  knowledge  of 
the  great  truths  unfolded  to  him  with  the  view  of  making  this 
special  study  clear. 

Let  us  briefly  indicate  the  scope  of  this  study  and  the  ancillary 
sciences  upon  which  it  touches.  Commodore  Maury  states  in  his 
introduction,  that  "  Physical  Geography  views  the  surface  of  the 
earth  and  its  enveloping  atmosphere  and  waters  as  the  scene  of  the 
operations  of  the  great  physical  forces,  and  studies  the  terrestrial 
developments  of  these  forces  in  connection  with  man's  agency  in 
controlling  and  utilising  their  results.  It  studies  the  life  of  the 
globe,  whether  on  its  surface  or  within  its  waters.  It  is  especially 
interested  in  the  earth  as  the  abode  of  man."  In  pursuance  of 
this  scheme  of  study,  Part  First  treats  of  the  earth  as  a  planet, 
and  thus  gives  the  student  a  taste  of  the  results  of  astronomical 
investigation.  This  part  of  the  subject  also  includes  a  short 
treatise  on  the  crust  of  the  earth,  involving  an  outline  of  geology. 
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Part  Second  takes  up  the  features  of  the  land,  its  plains,  its  moun- 
tains and  table-lands,  its  lakes  and  drainage,  and  its  volcanoes 
and  earthquakes.  Part  Third  is  devoted  to  meteorological  phe- 
nomena, such  as  heat,  light,  the  seasons,  winds  and  the  circula- 
tion of  the  air,  dew,  rain,  magnetism,  and  electricity,  with  their 
effect  in  producing  varieties  of  climate.  Part  Fourth  treats  of  the 
phenomena  and  life  of  the  sea,  the  circulation  of  its  waters,  the 
life  with  which  it  teems,  and  the  industries  connected  with  it. 
Part  Fifth  deals  with  the  life  and  products  of  the  earth,  the  physi- 
cal relations  between  plants  and  animals,  the  geographical  range 
of  both,  the  mineral  productions  of  the  earth,  man's  influence 
upon  physical  geography,  and  the  geographical  distribution  of 
labor.  So  far,  it  may  be  observed,  the  student  has  been  occupied 
not  only  with  geography  proper,  but  also  with  meteorology,  botany, 
physiology,  mineralogy,  and  political  economy,  though  some  of 
these  subjects  are  presented  to  his  mind  briefly  and  almost  imper- 
ceptibly. In  describing  man  and  the  races  into  which  he  is  di- 
vided, some  slight  knowledge,  too,  of  ethnology  has  been  im- 
parted to  him.  Part  Sixth  is  a  special  treatise  on  the  American 
continent.  ■  '      " 

The  volume  is  of  a  most  convenient  shape  and  size,  and  is  en- 
riched with  admirable  illustrations  and  numerous  charts  of  great 
value  even  to  the  casual  reader. 

It  is  the  last  work  of  our  God-loving  Southern  scientist  and 
sailor. 


The  Women  of  the  Arabs,  with  a  Chapter  for  Children.  By 
Rev.  Henry  Harris  Jessup,  D.D.,  seventeen  years  American 
Missionary  in  Syria.  Edited  by  Rev.  0.  S.  Robinson,  D.D., 
and  Rev.  Isaac  Riley.  "The  threshold  weeps  forty  days 
when  a  givl  is  born;"(Mt.  Lebanon  proverb.)  New  York: 
Dodd  &  Mead,  Publishers,  762  Broadway.     Pp.  372,  12mo. 

This  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  Christian  women  of  America. 
Its  author  justly  regards  "  the. remarkable  uprising  of  Christian 
women  in  Christian  lands  to  a  new  interest  in  the  welfare  of  wo- 
man in  heathen  and  Mohammedan  countries,"  as  one  of  the  chief 
features  of  the  present  century.     His  book  is  "meant  to  be  a 
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memorial  of  the  early  laborers  in  Syria,  nearly  all  of  whc^n  have 
passed  away."  "  It  is  intended  also  as  a  record  of  the  work  done 
for  women  and  girls  of  the  Arab  race."  %m''3^"  ** 

Dr.  Jessup  opens  with  some  details  of  the  state  of  woman 
amongst  the  Arabs  of  former  days.  Time  was  when  daughters 
were  reckoned  no  blessing,  and  female  children  were  often  buried 
alive.  So  late  as  Mohammed's  day,  this  cruel  practice  lingered 
still  amongst  the  tribe  of  Temim  ;  but  Islam  afterwards  eradicated 
it.  The  older  Arab  proverbs  show  that  this  horrid  custom 
was  deemed  praiseworthy.  "  The  best  son-in-law  is  the  grave.',' 
The  Koran  says  that  certain  men,  when  hearing  of  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  hide  themselves  "  from  the  people  because  of  the  ill- 
tidings  ;  shall  he  keep  it  with  disgrace,  or  bury  it  in  the  dustf 
It  is  said  that  the  only  occasion  on  which  Othman  ever  shed  a 
tear,  was  when  his  little  daughter,  whom  he  was  burying  alive, 
wiped  the  dust  of  the  grave-earth  from  his  beard.  Down  to 
this  very  day  the  congratulation  to  a  newly  married  pair  is, 
"  With  concord  and  permanence,  with  sons  and  no  daughters." 

But  there  was  another  side  to  this  picture.  Despised  and 
abused,  woman  often  asserted  her  dignity  by  intellectual  force. 
The  Arab  poetesses  were  numerous,  and  hold  a  high  rank.  Their 
poetry  was  impromptu,  impassioned,  and  chiefly  elegiac  and  erotic. 
The  queen  of  Arab  song  was  Khumsa,  who  flourished  in  the  time 
of  Mohammed.  The  most  ancient  Arab  poetess  was  Zarifeh, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  second  century. 

The  Koran  does  not  teach  that  women  have  no  souls,  but  it 
sanctions  the  scourging  and  beating  of  wives,  which  is  one  of  the 
worst  as  well  as  most  common  features  of  modern  Moslem  do- 
mestic life.  Ordinarily,  when  you  hear  a  scream  in  the  Moslem 
quarter  of  the  city,  and  ask  the  reason,  it  will  be  said  with  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulder,  "  It  is  only  some  man  beating  his  wife."  In  an- 
cient times,  Moslem  women  were  occasionally  taught  to  read  the 
Koran,  and  amongst  the  wealthier  and  more  aristocratic  classes, 
married  women  are  now  sometimes  taught  to  read,  but  the  men 
generally  are  bitterly  opposed  to  the  instruction  of  women.  Many 
Moslem  girls  have  been  taught  by  the  missionaries,  however,  and 
many  are  now  learning  in  the  various  A™6i*ican,  British,  and 
VOL.  XXV.,  NO.  1^ — 18. 
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Prussian  schools.  But  it  must  be  long  before  the  Arab  mind  in 
general  shall  rightly  regard  woman.  Their  ideas  on  the  subject 
are  far  below  what  the  Jews  formerly,  and  the  modern  Greeks, 
Armenians,  or  Maronites  now  entertain.  There  is  indeed  a  strik- 
ing difference  between  the  lowest  nominal  Christian  community 
in  the  East  and  the  highest  Mohammedan,  in  the  respect  paid 
amongst  them  to  women. 

The  third  chapter  of  this  book,  gives  a  brief  account  of  the 
Druze  religion  and  the  Druze  women.  This  religion  is  secret, 
the  main  doctrine  being  the  unity  of  God.  Two  Druze  women, 
educated  in  the  mission,  have  been  converted,  and  have  long 
adorned  their  Christian  profession,  along  with  a  few  Druze  men. 
Not  a  few  Druze  girls  are  now  in  the  mission  schools  of  Syria. 

The  Nusairiyeh  are  a  strange,  wild,  blood-thirsty  race,  living 
in  a  low  range  of  mountains  to  the  north  of  Lebanon.  To  an 
account  of  these  people  Dr.  Jessup  devotes  his  fourth  chapter. 
They  number  about  200,000  souls.  Like  the  Druzes,  they  con- 
sider it  a  meritorious  thing  to  lie  to  all  infidels.  And  further, 
these  Nusairiyeh  rob  and  murder  Moslems  and  Christians  with- 
out compunction.  Their  women  are  excluded  from  all  religious 
ceremonies  and  teachings,  and  are  despised  as  unclean.  Poly- 
gamy is  practised.  The  Reformed  Presbyterians  have  for  some 
years  past  had  a  mission  amongst  these  strange  people,  and  some 
success  has  attended.  The  first  Christian  woman  to  undertake 
the  direct  task  of  educating  Nusairiyeh  females,  was  Miss  Craw- 
ford, who  commenced  a  boarding  school  in  the  fall  of  1869.  In 
November,  1871,  seven  of  these  girls,  on  their  own  application, 
were  received  into  the  Christian  Church  by  baptism.  In  the 
spring  of  1872,  another  was  added  to  the  list. 

The  next  eight  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  record  of  Christian 
woman's  work  for  Arab  woman. 

The  thirteenth  chapter  presents  '•'  Modern  Syrian  views  with 
regard  to  Female  Education."  In  1847,  through  the  influence  of 
the  missionaries,  a  literary  society  was  formed  in  Beyroot,  num- 
bering amongst  its  members  the  leading  men  of  the  various  native 
communities,  and  important  papers  were  produced  and  read  on 
scientific  and  social  subjects.     Extracts  from  some  of  these  which 
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Dr.  Jessup  gives,  show  what  an  amazing  advance  Syrian  thought 
is  making  and  has  made,  touching  woman  and  her  proper  lot  in 
life.     There  are  three  more  chapters  akin  to  this  thirteenth.      *b 

The  next  chapter  gives  an  account  of  the  various  Protestant 
agencies  which  are  seeking  the  elevation  of  woman  in  Syria;  arid 
the  next  one  explains  the  modes  in  which  Christian  women  ope- 
rate amongst  their  Arab  sisters,  i  .,.   V„ 

The  nineteenth  and  concluding  chapter  is  entitled  the  Chil- 
dren's chapter,  and  contains  a  great  variety  of  details,  such  as 
would  interest   American   boys    and  girls   respecting   affairs  in 

Syria.  •      ■       '    i  ^-    '■     .  ■  .-r.-.       •.,/,.    .,t^  */■■;-!/:.. '..lL/..^^,,    HiVitv-i-.";. 

In  1870,  when  the  Old  and  New  School  Presbyterians  of  the 
North  became  one,  the  latter  separated  as  to  the  Foreign  Mission- 
ary work  from  the  American  Board,  with  which  they  had  long 
co(iperated.  The  Syrian  mission,  to  which  Dr.  Jessup  belongs, 
with  one  or  two  others,  were  then  set  off  as  to  be  thereafter  con- 
nected with  and  supported  by  the  Presbyterians. 

We  cordially  commend,  this  book  to  all  our  readers,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  ladies  of  our  Southern  Presbyterian  Church.  We 
can  desire  for  them  no  higher  honor  than  some  share  in  the  blessed 
work  of  the  elevation  of  their  sex  in  dark  benighted  lands. 


The  Principles  of  the  Westminster  Standards  Persecuting.    By 
-William  Marshall,  D.   D.,    Coupar- Angus.      Edinburgh: 
William  Oliphant  &  Co.     1873.     Pp.  300.     12mo. 

This  volume  is  composed  of  nine  chapters. '  The  first  is  Intro- 
ductory. The  second  is  on  the  "Persecuting  Principles  of  the 
Scottish  Reformation,  prior  to  the  era  of  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly." The  third  is  on  the  "  Persecuting  Principles  prevalent 
during  the  era  of  the  Westminster  Assembly."  The  fourth  dis- 
cusses "The  Persecuting  Principles  of  Chapter  XX.  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith."  The  fifth  discusses  "The  Persecuting  Prin- 
ciples of  Chapter  XXIII.  of  the  Confession  of  Faith."  The 
sixth  examine^"  The  Persecuting  Principles  of  the  Larger  Cate- 
chism." The  seventh  presents  us  with  "Light  Shed  on  the  Per- 
secuting Principles  of  the  Westminster  Standards  by  the  personal 
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Writings  of  their  Compilers."  The  eighth  presents  "Light  Shed 
on  the  Persecuting  Principles  of  the  Westminster  Standards  by 
their  Adherents  in  subsequent  times."  The  ninth  contains  the 
"Conclusion."  v, 

'  The  clauses  in  the  Westminster  Standards  which  set  forth  the 
principles  justly  criticised  by  Dr.  Marshall  were,  as  is  well  known 
by  intelligent  readers,  stricken  out  when  our  fathers,  in  1788, 
adopted  them  as  their  own.  It  was,  however,  only  the  omission 
of  one  expression  in  the  Catechism,  and  of  one  clause  in  Chapter 
XX.  of  the  Confession,  and  the  alteration  of  two  paragraphs  of 
Chapters  XXIII.  and  XXXI.  which  were  required. 

It  will  interest  our  readers  to  have  the  Westminster  Confession 
on  this  point,  and  our  own,  put  in  parallel  columns  so  as  to  present 
at  a  glance  the  difference. 


Westminster  Confessiox. 

Chapter  xx.  4.  Of  certain  offen- 
«lers,  just  described,  it  is  said : 
'*  They  may  lawfully  be  called  to 
account  and  proceeded  against  by 
the  censures  of  the  Church,  and 
by  the  power  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate." 

Chapter  xxiii.  3.  "  The  civil  ma- 
gistrate may  not  assume  to  himself 
the  administration  of  the  Word  and 
Sacraments,  or  the  power  of  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  •, 
yet  he  hath  authority,  and  it  is  his 
duty,  to  take  order,  that  unity  and 
peace  be  preserved  in  the  Church, 
that  the  truth  of  God  be  kept  pure 
and  entire,  that  all  blasphemies  and 
heresies  be  suppressed,  all  corrup- 
tions and  abuses  in  worship  and 
discipline  prevented  or  reformed, 
and  all  the  ordinances  of  God  duly 
settled,  administered,  and  observed. 
For  the  better  effecting  whereof,  he 
hath  power  to  call  Synods,  to  be 
present   at   them,    and    to   provide 


Americax  Confession. 

Chapter  xx.  4.  "  They  (the  same 
offenders)  may  lawfully  be  called 
to  account,  and  proceeded  against 
by  the  censures  of  the  Church." 


Chapter  xxiii.  3.-  "Civil  magis- 
trates may  not  assume  to  them- 
selves the  administration  of  the 
Word  and  Sacraments,  or  the  power 
of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  or  in  the  least  ijpterfere  in 
matters  of  faith.  Yet  as  nursing 
fathers,  it  is  the  duty  of  civil  ma- 
gistrates to  protect  the  Church  of 
our  common  Lord,  without  giving 
the  preference  to  any  denomination 
of  Christians  above  the  rest ;  in  such 
a  manner  that  all  ecclesiastical  per- 
sons whatever  shall  enjoy  the  full, 
free,  and  unquestioned  liberty  of 
discharging  every*jart  of  their  sa- 
cred functions,  without  violence  or 
danger.    And,  as  Jesus  Christ  hath 
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that  whatsoever  is  transacted  in 
them  be  according  to  the  mind  of 
God." 


Chapter  xxxi.  1.  "For  the  better 
government  and  further  edification 
of  the  Church,  there  ougTit  to  be 
such  assemblies  as  are  commonly 
called  Synods  or  Councils. "  2. 
''As  magistrates  may  lawfully  call 
a  Synod  of  ministers,  and  other  fit 
persons,  to  consult  and  advise  with 
about  matters  of  religion  ;  so  if 
magistrates  be  open  enemies  to  the 
Church,  the  ministers  of  Christ,  of 
themselves,  by  virtue  of  their 
office,  or  they,  with  other  fit  par- 
sons upon  delegation  from  their 
Churches,  may  meet  together  in 
such  assemblies." 


appointed  a  regular  government 
and  discipline  in  His  Church,  no 
law  of  any  Commonwealth  should 
interfere  with,  let  or  hinder,  the 
due  exercise  thereof,  among  the 
voluntary  members  of  antj  denomi- 
nation of  Christians,  according  to 
their  own  profession  and  belief.  It 
is  the  duty  of  civil  magistrates  to 
protect  the  persons  and  good  name 
of  all  their  people,  in  such  an  effect- 
ual manner  as  that  no  person  be 
suffered,  either  upon  pretence  of 
religion  or  infidelity,  to  offer  any 
indignity,  violence,  abuse,  or  injury 
to  any  other  person  whatsoever^ 
and  to  take  order,  that  all  religious 
and  ecclesiastical  assemblies  be 
held  without  molestation  or  disturb- 
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ance. 

Chapter  xxxi.  1.  "For  the  better 
government  and  further  edification 
of  the  Church,  there  ought  to  be 
such  assemblies  as  are  commonly 
called  Synods  or  Councils  •,  and  it 
belongs  to  the  overseers  and  other 
rulers  of  the  particular  Churches, 
by  virtue  of  the  office  and  the 
power  which  Christ  hath  given 
them  for  edification  and  not  for  de- 
struction, to  appoint  such  assem- 
blies, and  to  convene  together  in 
them  as  often  as  they  shall  judge  it 
expedient  for  the  good  of  the 
Church." 


The  conclusion  to  which  our  author  brings  his  reader  is  this, 
.that  down  to  the  times  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  good  and 
wise  men  had  not  learned  the  doctrine  of  toleration.  At  that 
period  the  Church  had  not  fully  emerged  out  of  the  darkness  of 
the  Romish  apostasy,  and  the  subject  of  religious  liberty  had  not 
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been  thoroughly  elucidated.  On  this  point  our  fathers  in  Ame- 
rica were  in  advance  of  their  brethren  in  the  old  world.  .  ;;;r 
Dr.  Marshall  belongs  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  be- 
tween which  and  the  Free  Church  negotiations  for  union  have 
been  going  on  for  years.  The  United  Presbyterians  have  in  some 
degree  relaxed  the  rigor  of  the  Westminster  doctrine  on  the  point 
of  toleration,  having  also  sought  to  cut  the  Church  loose  from  the 
State  to  the  most  absolute  degree.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Free 
Church  confesses  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  and  the  Church 
to  cooperate  (though  by  no  formal  union)  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  highest  good  of  men.  Our  author  declares  that  his  book 
is  in  the  interest  of  union.  He  is  for  a  revision  of  the  West- 
minster Standards  on  this  point  which  shall  prepare  the  way  for 
the  union  of  "all  Scotland's  Presbyterian  churches.^'  He  admits, 
kowever,  that  "the  majority  of  Scottish  Presbyterians  have  al- 
ready revised  them  virtually,  as  the  Americans  have  done  so 
actually." 


The  Gosvel  Self- Supporting.  By  Alex.  L.  Hogshead,  Abing- 
don, Va.  With  an  Appendix  by  Rev.  Jn^o.  W.  Pratt,  D.  D., 
Lexington,  Va.     Wytheville :  D.  A.  St.  Clair,  Printer.    1873. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  volume  of  258  pages,  small  duodecimo. 
The  author  has  been  long  known  to  the  editors  of  this  Review 
as  a  most  deserving  minister  of  the  gospel,  whose  claim  to  a  hear- 
ing upon  subjects  of  practical  interest  to  the  Church  is  not  in- 
ferior to  that  of  any  of  his  brethren.  The  subject  Mr.  Hogs- 
head now  undertakes  to  handle  is  one  of  vital  importance  and 
only  beginning  to  be  understood.  In  the  prefice  we  have  opened 
to  us  the  writer's  own  sense  of  its  magnitude.  He  says  :  "  The 
experience  and  observation  of  twenty-five  years  in  the  ministerial 
work  produced  in  the  mind  of  the  author  an  increasing  convic- 
tion that  there  was  some  serious  defect  in  the  prevailing  modes  of 
providing  for  the  support  of  the  ministry  and  for  the  spread  of 
the  gospel.  For  a  long  time  he  was  disposed  to  attribute  the  ac- 
knowledged inefficiency  of  these  modes  to  defects  in  practice 
rather  than  in  principle.  Within  the  last  three  years  a  combi- 
nation   of  influences,    not   necessary   to  detail,   constrained  the 
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author  to  resort  to  the  inspired  Word,  with  diligent  and  prayerful 
research,  to  learn  what  provision  God  has  made  for  the  work  and 
advancement  of  his  Church.  The  further  that  research  was  car- 
ried, the  stronger  grew  the  conviction  that  the  modes  in  common 
use  for  raising  material  means  for  religious  purposes  do  not 
accord  with  the  mode  provided  and  commanded  by  the  Head  of 
the  Church.  To  point  out  briefly  the  chief  errors  into  which  the 
Church  has  fallen  in  this  department  of  her  work,  and  to  set 
forth  the  true  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  on  this  subject,  has 
been  the  honest  and  earnest  aim  of  this  discussion."  .    „  ,  „ 

In  pursuing  this  aim,  Mr.  Hogshead  shows  at  once  his  consci- 
entiousness and  his  though tfulness.  We  heartily  commend  what 
he  has  written  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  and  especially  to 
those  of  them  who,  by  warmly  and  studiously  interesting  them- 
selves in  this  great  subject,  may  be  able  to  explain  to  Christian 
people  still  more  fully  and  in  still  other  lights  what  is  truly  the 
mind  of  God  touching  it.  In  a  number  of  particulars  the  author 
before  us  endorses  the  views  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  W.  Miller  with 
reference  to  the  tithe,  and  in  the  progress  of  his  argument  quotes 
happily  the  opinions  of  various  other  thinkers  who  have  discuss- 
ed this  or  that  branch  of  the  whole  matter.  The  Appendix,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Pratt,  is  a  truly  valuable  addition. 

Hints  and  Helps  in  Pastoral  Theology.  By  William  S. 
Plumer,  D.D.,  LL.D.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
1874.     Pp.  377. 

The  title  of  this  book,  "  Hints  and  Helps,"  would  seem  to 
intimate  on  the  part  of  its  author  that  he  did  not  aim  to  produce 
a  full  and  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  subject  of  which  he  speaks. 
Partly  it  is  of  the  nature  of  aphorisms,  the  20th  and  32d  chap- 
ters being  of  this  character  ;  but  chiefly  it  is  a  discussion  of 
those  practical  topics  which  are  connected  with  the  oflScial  life  of 
the  minister  of  the  gospel.  Among  these  are  the  Call,  the 
Character,  the  Education,  the  Studies,  the  Difficulties  of  the  Min- 
ister ;  his  Preaching,  his  Pastoral  Visiting,  his  Conduct  in  the 
Chamber  of  the  Sick,  his  Care  of  the  Poor,  his  Sabbath-Schools, 
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his  Doing  Good  with  the  Pen,  his  Conduct  of  the  Worship  of  the 
Sanctuary,  and  of  Kevivals  of  Religion ;  these,  with  the  chap- 
ters, "  Should  I  become  a  Foreign  Missionary  ?"  "  The  Duty  of 
Americans,"  "  The  Relations  of  America  to  other  Lands,"  "  The 
Sure  Success  of  Evangelisation,"  present  to  our  view  the  various 
subjects  herein  discussed. 

The  author's  experience  in  the  pastoral  office  and  in  the  pulpit, 
in  both  which  he  has  been  eminently  successful,  and  his  long  ser- 
vice as  a  teacher  of  our  rising  ministry,  entitle  his  counsels  to 
the  respectful  consideration  of  all  who  are  entering  upon  such 
labors,  and  are  beginning  to  say,  "  Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things  ?"  At  this  period  of  life  they  need  these  counsels,  that 
they  may  begin  aright,  and  be  guided  by  the  wisdom  of  their  pre- 
decessors— a  wisdom  often  dearly  bought  in  the  stern  schools  of 
experience. 

These  hints,  suggestions,  and  discussions  of  the  author,  are 
reinforced  throughout  by  happy  quotations  from  others,  or  by 
historic  facts  and  personal  anecdotes,  adding  thus  to  the  weight 
of  his  own  testimony.  The  book  may  well  be  read  by  others 
than  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  by  all,  indeed,  who  are  interested 
in  the  public  worship  of  God,  by  those  church  members  and  offi- 
cers to  whom  it  would  be  well  to  know  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Christian  pastor,  and  infer  the  corresponding  duties 
of  those  to  whom  they  minister.  For  among  a  people  who  have 
never  reflected  on  these  things,  the  pastor  is  sometimes  not  al- 
lowed the  position  he  ought  to  occupy,  and  his  well-inlended 
eiforts  to  promote  the  spirituality  of  his  church  are  often  incon- 
siderately thwarted.  And  usages  and  customs  insensibly  arise  in 
Christian  congregations,  even  in  the  conduct  of  worship,  adverse 
to  those  high ,  interests  which  it  is  ever  the  object  of  the  true 
pastor  to  promote.  The  book  ahouyids  in  useful  hints  to  our 
young  ministers,  to  whose  attention  it  is  especially  commended. 
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''  The  Catechism  of  the  International     Editorial — New   York 
.  Journal  of  Commerce,  Dec.  11,  1873. 

No  apology  is  needed  for  presenting  this  topic  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Christian  people  of  this  land.  The  pi*inciples  upon 
Avhich  Communism  are  biiilded,  are  very  imperfectly  understood ; 
and  the  prominence  given  to  the  general  subject  by  recent  events, 
is  due  rather  to  a  combination  of  circumstances  that  brought  the 
Society  itself  into  view,  than  to  any  change  in  or  aggravation  of 
those  principles. 

In  all  countries  where  Communism  has  obtained  a  foothold,  the 
proceedings  of  the  society  have  been  secretly  conducted.  It  is 
not  possible  to  give  any  authentic  or  trustworthy  account  of  the 
birth  and  growth  of  the  theories  of  those  misguided  men,  except 
so  far  as  their  public  deliverances  have  revealed  their  true  animus. 
The  general  statements  they  have  promulgated  are  based  upon 
worn-out  proverbs,  like  that  which  declares  that  "the  world  owes 
every  man  a  living,"  whereas  no  truth  is  clearer  than  that  the 
world  does  not  owe  any  man  anything.  Another  favorite  maxim 
asserts  that  "property  is  robbery,"  whereas  none  but  robbers 
would  dream  of  assailing  the  rights  of  property.  Another  pro- 
claims the  doctrine  that  labor,  by  some  .natural  law,  must  be  con- 
fined to  somany  hours  of  the  twenty-four,  and  not  only  denounces 
the  capitalist  who  requires  more,  but  also  the  Ifiborer  who  gives 
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more.  And  the  text  of  this  laW  gravely  asserts  that  eight  hours 
make  a  legal  day,  without  reference  to  the  rising  or  setting  of  the 
luminary  that  God  made  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night.     ^     '' 

The  antagonism  between  Capital  and  Labor,  however  it  may 
arise,  or  however  indefensible  it  may  be  upon  logical  grounds,  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  Agrarianism.  Take  any  postulate  among 
those  enumerated,  and  examine  it.  For  example,  the  laborer 
who  denounces  work  for  wages  beyond  the  prescribed  limit,  will 
work  eight  more  hours  for  his  own  comfort  or  pleasure.  He  does 
not  devote  sixteen  hours  to  rest  and  recreation.  It  is  more  than 
man  requires ;  and  if  compulsory,  so  long  a  cessation  from  active 
employment  would  be  intolerable  to  any  man  in  ordinary  health. 
But  if  the  man  who  pays  for  work  gets  the  benefit  of  the  work, 
then  the  labor  which  was  easy  for  eight  hours,  becomes  unendura- 
ble on  the  ninth.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  none  of  these  com- 
binations have  ever  made  provision  for  a  prolongation  of  the 
work  for  pro  T^ta  wages.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  their  most 
stringent  laws  requires  that  double  pay  shall  be  given  for  what 
they  term '' extra  "  hours.         ;->'^' -•'*'■"  "'-  ■ -^k^r 

Those  combinations,  of  laborers,  called  "trades  unions,"  are  one 
form,  and  perhaps  the  least  hurtful  form,  of  manifested  antagon- 
ism to  capital.  It  is  fair  to  allow  skilled  workmen  to  combine 
and  fix  a  rate  of  wages.  If  the  power  of  the  combination  ter- 
minated here,  there  would  be  no  complaint  made  by  capital,  even 
when  strikes  were  inaugurated,  and  the  consequent  breach  of  con- 
tract involved  loss  and  annoyance  to  masters.  But  this  is  not 
the  limit.  The  union  forbids  other  workmen  to  labor 'when  the 
combination  decides  to  rest.  And  as  clearly  shown  by  English 
legislation,  this  form  of  oppression  is  illegal,  because  it  is  of  the 
nature  of  conspiracy — two  or  more  men  conspiring  to  damage  a 
third  man,  who  may  be  a  non-communist,  and  who  may  desire  to 
work.  To  go  a  step  farther,  it  may  be  said  that  strikes  are  al- 
ways wrong,  because  they  result  in  compulsory  idleness,  thus 
wasting  the  productive  power  of  both  labor  and  capital. 

The  subject  is^environed  with  great  difficulties,  and  some  of  the 
profoundest  thinkers  of  the  age  have  discussed  it  without  reach- 
ing a  conclusion.     John  Stuart  Mill  attempted  to  meet  and  over- 
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come  the  difficulty  by  algebraical  analyses.  This  could  never  be 
successful,  because  the  conditions  on  either  side  of  his  equations 
were  variable.  The  trouble  is  something  more  than  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  It  would  be  tyrannical  to  command  work- 
ing men  to  abstain  from  all  forms  of  combination  for  mutual  pro- 
tection. It  is  quite  as  tyrannical  in  the  workingmen  to  forbid 
one  of  their  own  class  to  labor  upon  any  terms  that  may  please 

nimseli.  ^         ^  ^         ■^■'j,\^i  -;^--n  •  r]'fxf:■'■im\&^^m''i^^0^■ 

A  little  reflection  will  reveal  the  steps  by  which  ''part  owner- 
ship" is  claimed  by  the  laborer  ;  and  this  is  an  important  point, 
because  the  maxim  that  "property  is  robbery,"  grows  out  of  it. 
A  locomotive  engine  is  to  be  constructed  at  a  cost  of  ten  thousand 
dollars.  The  master  furnishes  so  many  pounds  of  iron,  steel,  and 
the  like  ;  so  much  fuel,  so  many  tools,  buildings  wherein  the 
workmen  may  labor  under  shelter,  and  all  the  appliances  that 
may  be  bought  with  his  money.  A-H  of  these  cost  less  than  half 
the  contract  price,  and  the  remainder  is  made  up  of  skilled  labor. 
The  completed  machine  is  made  up,  say  of  four  thousand  dollars 
cost  in  material,  and  six  thousand  dollars  cost  of  wages.  There- 
fore, the  Internationalists  say,  the  larger  part  of  the  ownership 
is  vested  in  the  worker.  Here  these  philosophers  rest  their  case. 
But  the  ready  answer  is,  that  six  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  toil 
and  skill  would  produce  no  engine,  if  capital  did  not  furnish  the 
material.  Then,  responds  the  Internationalist,  let  us  take  pos- 
session of  the  capital.  The  man  who  owns  it  is  one,  and  we  are 
many.  It  cannot  be  right  that  one  man  should  thus  render  use- 
less the  labor  of  hundreds.  , 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  those  combinations  of  workingmen 
known  as  cooperative  associations,  are  one  form  of  enmity  to  capi- 
tal. But  this  is  a  mistake.  The  most  that  such  unjons  as  the 
Rochedale  Pioneers,  and  those  that  followed  in  their  footsteps, 
essay  to  do,  is  to  dispense  with  middlemen.  The  margins  that 
are  frittered  away  in  commissions,  are  saved  by  bringing  the 
producer  into  direct  contact  with  the  consumer  ;  and  this  is  the 
prominent  object  of  cooperative  unions,  Avorking  two  ways : 
first,  as  touching  their  own  supplies,  which  the}'  endeavor  to  ob- 
tain from  first  hands  ;  «nd  second,   as  touching  their  handiwork. 
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which  they  sell  directly  to  the  consumer,  as  far  as  possible.  This 
is,  after  all,  a  real  union  of  capital  and  labor  ;  a  partnership,  not 
a  rivalry.  '         "^^^  --^       '■ 

While  the  legal  and  moral  right  to  form  combinations  like 
trades  unions  cannot  be  denied,   without  doing  violence  to  the 
foundation  axioms  of  all  free  governments,  the  notorious  acts  of 
these  combinations  are  undoubtedly  both    illegal   and  immoral. 
And  while  the  right  to  "strike,"   in  so  far  as  no  breach  of  con- 
tract is  involved,  must  be  conceded,  the  right  to  prevent  the  labor 
of  non-members,  does  not  exist.     Yet  the  potency  of  strikes  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  power  of  the  strikers  to  prevent  the  em- 
ployment of  substitutes.     And  the  common,  nay,  almost  universal 
eifect  of  these  eiforts,  is  to  drive  industrious  and  willing  workers, 
who  are  under  no  obligations  to  the  union,   from  the  field  of 
competition ;  sometimes   by  brute  force,   but  ordinarily  by  the 
dread  of  brutal  and  murderous  assaults.     The  members  of  these 
imions  are  bound  by  a  fatal  force  to  obedience  to  the  society. 
Their  authorities  have  power  to  excommunicate  unruly  members, 
but  these  are  compelled  to  fly  for  their  lives.     Obedience  or  death. 
There  is  no  alternative. 

If  this  heavy  charge  should  seem  too  sweeping,  the^objector 
is  invited *to  read  the  account  of  any  formidable  "strike"  in  any 
part  of  this  country.  There  has  never  been  one  of  any  import- 
ance, where  this  murderous  spirit  has  not  been  kept  in  check 
only  by  military  interference,  if  substitution  has  been  attempted. 
No  form  of  tyranny  is  more  odious,  no  system  of  government  is 
more  infernal,  than  the  efficient  working  of  trades  unicms.  And 
they  have  culminated  in  the  formation  of  the  band  of  atheists,  * 
thieves,  and  murderers,  known  as  the  Internationals. 

It  is  amazing  that  these  wretched  outlaws  should  be  allowed  to 
live  in  civilised  communities  ;  because  they  do  not  scruple  to  pro- 
claim their  incendiary  designs,  and  to  defend  their  principles  by 
formal  argument.  If  it  were  a  mere  question  of  morals,  it  would 
be  just  for  the  law  to  exterminate  or  banish  the  teachers  of  doc- 
trines so  pernicious  as  those  they  proclaim.  But  it  is  a  question 
that  affects  the  very  existence  of  society ;  and,  in  its  ultimate  an- 
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alysis,  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Internationalists  is,  "  Destruc- 
tion to  the  Decalogue."      '  «-.''• 

To  make  this  proposition  plain,  the  following  quotation  from 
the  editorial  columns  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  is 
■commended  to  the  reader's  attention.  It  is  giv«n  entire  ;  first,  to 
show  the  bold  insolence  of  the  Revolutionists ;  secondly,  to  show 
the  calm  moderation  of  the  editorial  criticism ;  and  thirdly,  to 
account  for  any  seeming  harshness  in  the  tone  of  the  present  ar- 
ticle. The  quotation  is  the  leading  editorial  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce,  New  York,  December  11,  1873:  •    ■  v^<,.-^  w.     *; 

The  Catechism  of  the  International, — For  the  past  week  or  so  there 
has  been  largely  circulated  through  the  metropolis  a  handbill  bearing 
marks  of  the  International  Society,  both  in  the  names  that  are  appended 
to  it,  and  in  the  doctrines  that  are  more  or  less  directly  displayed  in  its 
^staring  type.  This  document  is  at  once  a  call  for  a  mass  meeting  and  a 
schedule  of  questions  which  that  mass  meeting  is  to  answer  in  "  thunder 
tones."  As  the  questions  are  important,  and  as  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
infer  that  the  questioner  in  answering  himself  would  not  be  altogether 
clear  of  that  confusion  of  thought  and  recklessness  of  assertion  which 
here  and  there  manifest  themselves  in  the  interrogatories,  it  has  seemed 
good  to  us  also,  far  as  we  are  from  pretending  to  thunder  tones,  to  offer 
some  modest  hints  toward  the  true  answers. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  questions  themselves,  we  may  be  permitted  a 
I'emark  on  a  proposition  which  is  introduced  as  "  our  motto,"  and  which 
precedes  them — "  No  more  wars  until  we  have  paid  for  the  last  one." 
We  would  rather  say,  No  more  wars  at  all,  so  far  as  the  choice  rests  with 
But  that,  until  the  national  debt  is  paid  off,  any  power  that  can  get 
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possession  of  a  man-of-war  shall  be  at  perfect  liberty,  anywhere  on  the 
broad  ocean,  to  pounce  upon  a  ship  bearing  the  safe-conduct  of  the  United 
vStates,  and  to  annul  that  safe-conduct  at  its  own  pleasure,  appropriating 
the  vessel  to  its  own  use,  and  summarily  putting  to  death  those  who  are 
found  on  board,  ignoring  the  right  which  some,  as  American  citizens, 
have  by  treaty  to  a  deliberate  and  public  trial  with  the  help  of  counsel — 
this,  we  should  hope,  is  what  very  few  Americans  are  prepared  to  toler- 
ate. War  is  not,  as  the  author  of  this  ''motto"  seems  to  ftincy,  a  holi- 
<lay  recreation,  to  bo  indulged  in  by  those  who  can  afford  it ;  it  is,  as  Sir 
Thomas  Move  said  of  the  headsman's  axe,  a  ''  sharp  medicine  5"  it  is  never 
to  be  (MHployed  .save  when  the  case  is  otherwise  desperate ;  and  then  it 
should  be  applied  without  that  hesitation  which  might  baffle  its  efficacy. 
Now  for  the  questions.  The  first  is — "  What  has  caused  this  sudden 
stoppage  of  all  the  industries  of  our  nation?"  In  the  first  place,  there 
has  not  been  a  stoppage  of  all  the  industries  of  our  nation,  nor  anything 
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approaching  it.  Recall  the  condition  of  Memphis,  or  the  more  complete^ 
desolation  of  Shreveport,  in  the  height  of  the  yellow  fever  5  imagine  that 
to  he  the  condition  of  the  whole  United  States,  and  you  have  a  nearly 
adequate  idea'  of  the  plight  of  a  nation  when  all  of  its  industries  are- 
stopped^  The  truth  is — and  it  is  bad  enough — 4;herc  hiis  been  a  very  se- 
rious diminution  of  sorne  of  our  industries,  and  to  a  conMuUnable  extent 
that  diminution  continues.  The  cause  is  a  reduced  demand  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  industry  consequent  largely  on  the  inability  of  railroad  project- 
ors to  obtain  capital  to  continue  the  execution  of  their  schemes.  Hence- 
a  greatly  abated  demand  for  railroad  material  and  furniture,  and  a  greatly 
reduced  ability  to  purchase  other  things ;  men  -who  but  yesterday  were 
lavish,  now  coming  to  the  discovery  that  they  are  not  so  rich  as  they 
thought  they  were,  and  their  creditors  simultaneously  finding  it  out  too,. 
and  refusing  the  extensions  of  old  loans  and  the  accarding  of  new  ones,, 
which  a  little  while  previously  Avould  have  been  freely  granted ;  so  that 
our  great  operators  have  a  shorter  supply  of  cash  at  the  very  moment 
when  there  is  an  increased  demand  upon  them  for  it.  At  such  a  crisis^ 
Aot  only  railroad  supplies,  but  a  great  many  other  things,  have  to  be  sold 
at  reduced  prices,  or  cannot  be  sold  at  all.  Manufacturers  experience 
something  of  the  same  difficulty  in  getting  credit,  and  are  thus  straitened 
in  their  means  of  keeping  their  workshops  in  operation  ;  and  much  of 
what  they  might  have  done  has  been  thwarted  by  the  impracticability  of 
workmen,  who  insist  on  conducting  both  sides  of  the  negotiation  for 
Wagcs,  and  seem  to  think  that,  while  nearly  all  the  products  of  manufac- 
ture must  be  sold  for  much  less  than  heretofore,  the  manufacturer  can 
continue  to  pay  just  as  much  for  the  production, 

2.  "Is  there  any  less  real  w^ealth  in  the  country  now  than  when  the 
monte-tables  of  Wall  street  turned  against  those  who  were  so  recklessly 
gambling  in  the  people's  highways — our  common  railroads  ?"  This  ques- 
tion trails  at  its  heels  an  assertion,  the  relevance  of  which  is  not  so  ob- 
vious as  itserroneousness.  The  people  at  large  have  certain  rights  in  the 
railways;  so  far  as  they  have  conferred  special  privileges  on^he  owners^ 
they  have  a  right  to  require  that  those  privileges  shall  not  be  perverted 
from  the  objects  for  which  they  wore  granted.  So  far  as  public  money 
has  been  expended  in  the  construction  of  the  railroads,  the  public  has  the 
rights  of  a  stockholder.  But  the  notion  that  the  man  who  has  invested 
his  money  in  a  railroad  has  no  more  right  in  it  than  his  neighl)or  who 
never  risked  a  penny  in  it,  is  nonsense  pushed  into  the  domain  of  morals, 
and  taking  the  form  of  gross  injustice.  As  for  the  (question  itself,  the 
answer  to  it  is  involved  in  the  answer  to  the  first.  There  is  little  (if  any) 
less  real  wealth  now  than  there  was;  but  there  is  much  less  than  was 
imagined.  What  we  counted  as  real,  turns  out,  much  of  it,  to  be  ficti- 
tious. Railroad  bonds  that  were  thought  sure  to  yield  $70  or  .$80  a  year 
for  every  $1000  of  the  investment,  prove  to  yield  nothing  noAV,  and  are 
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«,lmoRt  certain  to  yield  nothing  for  years  to  come,  the  uncertainty  being 
whether  they  ever  will  pay  at  the  rate  that  was  hoped. 

3.  "  What  can  "be  done  for  the  one  htindred  thotisaind  idle  men  and  wo- 
■men  of  our -city,  and  the  teins  of  thousands  all  through  the  land,  stricken 
■down  by  the  causeless  panic  ?"  The  panic  is  not  altogetheT  causeless,  as 
"we  have  seen.  The  best  thing  that  ca*i  be  done  for  the  idle  men  and  wo^ 
men,  be  their  number  greater  or  less,  is  what  they  can  do  for  themselves"^. 
;accept  work  when  it  offers,  and  be  content  with  stach  wages  as  employers 
•can  afford  to  pay.  If  "work  does  not  offer,  thpn  let  the  unemployed,  indi- 
vidually or  through  their  trade  org-anisations,  seek  out  responsible  men 
•who  have  capital  to  carry  on  industrial  operations,  whether  it  be  here  or 
in  distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  offer  them  labor  on  terms  which  will 
«,fford  the  employer  i*easonable  prospect  of  a  profit.  We  are  confident 
that  this  method,  faithfully  carried  out,  will  reduce  the  number  of  the 
unemployed  to  a  vtn-y  small  proportion  of  the  industrial  jxjpulation. 
Those  whom  the  faithful  use  of  this  method  will  not  provide  with  enr- 
ployment,  and  who  have  in  better  times  laid  up  nothing  for  a  rainy  day^ 
must  apply  for  help  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charities,  or  to  some  volun- 
tary charitable  organisation,  -or  to  some  individual  who  knows  the  merito*^ 
riousness  of  the  applicant.  .  • 

4.  ^'  Is  it  the  duty  of  any  man  or  woman  who  has  led  the  life  of  a  good 
5ind  indiistrious  citizen  and  toiler  to  starve  and  freeze  amid  all  the  plenty 
and  wealth  of  this  great  city,  and  is  the  government  that  permits  and 
compels  it,  the  government  to  live  under?"  Whatever  might,  under 
other  circumstances,  Im)  the  duty  of  the  man  and  woman  here  described, 
it  certainly  is  not  their  duty  to  starve  and  freeze  when  (as  in  the  present 
■case)  their  more  fortunate  fellow-citizens  do  not  desire  they  should,  and 
will  not  consent  to  it.  If  any  one  has  starved  or  frozen  to  death  in  this 
community,  it  has  been  because  he  neglected  to  make  his  necessities 
known. 

5.  "  Is  it  employment  and  pay  that  the  working  people  should  demand, 
or  the  grudgingly-given  and  debasing  bread  of  charity  ?''  The  bread  of 
charity  is  not  grudgingly  given  to  those  who  have  done  their  best  to  be 
independent  of  it,  nor  when  received  by  such  persons  is  it  debasing.  But 
a  false  pretense  of  earning  one's  bread  by  work  which  nobody  but  the 
doer  wants  done,  the  bold  demand  that  others  shall  not  only  give  you 
foo<l,  but  give  you  also  tools  and  materials  to  waste  for  the  sake  of  dis^ 
playing  a  sham  independence,  is  debasing  in  the  extreme. 

6.  "  Is  the  centralising  of  enormous  wealth,  earned  by  the  masses,  into 
the  ci^ffevs  of  the  few,  the  system  that  should  obtain  in  a  republic,  while 
the  common  people  are  steadily  going  down  to  want  and  helpless  depend- 
ence?" The  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  the 
more  of  them  the  better,  is  a  good  thing  in  a  republic,  or  any  other  poli- 
tical community.     That  the  "  common  people  "  should    steadily  go  down 
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to  want  and  helpless  dependence  is  a  very  bad  thing,  or  rather  would  be 
if  it  were  the  case.  If  the  rich  grow  richer,  there  is  no  need  at  all  that  • 
the  poor  should  grow  poorer  ;  the  prosperity  of  the  rich  need  not  impover- 
ish them,  nor  will  their  poverty  promorte  the  prosperity  of  the  rich. 
Great  fortunes,  as  a  general  rule,  are  the  product  of  indu^♦t^y,  economy, 
and  sagacity ;  and  those  same  virtues — thei'e  is  no  rule  with  fewer  excep- 
tions— ^wherever  and  by  whomsoever  applied,  may  be  relied  on  in  their 
degree  to  produce  like  results.  The  man  who  grows  rich  usually  does  so 
by  creating  wealth,  or  saving  it  from  waste,  not  by  chousing  others  out 
.of  wealth  already  created.  ''Earned  by  the  masses"  we  interpret  as  an 
insinuation  that  all  the  merit  of  wealth  is  due  to  the  physical  labor  which 
is  employed  in  the  production  of  it.  We  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
excellence  and  merit  of  the  workman  himself  is  chiefly  in  the  mental 
qualities  of  intetligence  and  diligence  which  he  exercises.  If  mere  phy- 
sical energy  were  the  subject  of  merit,  no  man  could  pretend  to  equality 
with  an  ox  or  a  steam-engine.  But  if  wealth  is  earned  by  the  intellectual 
and  moral  qualities  that  direct  the  physical  force,  then  the  earnings^  of 
the  man  whose  beneficent  wisdom  directs  the  efforts  of  multitudes  of 
other  men  away  from  that  which  is  fruitless,  and  upon  that  which  is  pro- 
fit.able,  are  fully  equal  to  any  share  of  the  product  that  he  ever  receives. 

7.  "  Is  the  present  system  of  taxation  just  and  equitable,  and  would 
not  the  system  be  radically  improved  by  taxing  largely  the  surplus  and 
hoarded  wealth  of  the  individual,  and  thus  lift  the  burdens  from  the 
shoulders  of  those  who  now  bear  them,  i.  e.,  the  common  people?"  The 
present  system  of  taxation  aims  in  the  main  at  whatis  just  and  equitable, 
i.  e.,  that  every  man  shall,  according  to  his  ability,  contribute  to  the  ex- 
pense of  government.  It  does  not  in  all  respects  perfectly  accom^plish 
that  aim,  and  it  would  be  diflicult  to  devise  a  svstem  that  would.  Some 
of  our  acutest  intellects  have  been  long  at  work  on  the  question,  and 
have  not  yet  produced  any  scheme  in  which  we  are  able  to  put  entire 
faith  ;  but  improvements  can  doubtless  be  made.  It  would,  however,  be 
a  movement  away  from  what  is  just  and  equitable  to  tax  "  largely  "  (if 
that  means,  as  we  suspect,  disproportionately,)  either  "surplus  and 
hoarded  wealth,"  or  anything  else  that  is  taxable.  So  far  as  the  burden 
of  taxation  now  rests  on  the  poorer  classes,  it  is  not  by  direct  imposition, 
but  by  an  inevitable  law  of  distribution  consequent  on  the  relation  Avhich 
every  member  of  the  community  bears  to  every  other,  and  which  makes 
it  impossible  for  one  to  be  affected  without  the  others  in  some  degree 
sharing  in  the  result. 

8.  "  Should  there  not  be  some  proper  limit  placed  upon  the  avarice  of 
man  in  theacquirementof  speculative  wealth,  so  that  after  he  had  reached 
that  limit  he  woiild  begin  to  use  his  increase  to  help  and  bless  his  less 
fortunate  fellow-beings?"  We  confess  our  inability  to  say  what  would 
be  a  proper  limit,  and  wo  have  no   confidence  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
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propounder  of  the  question  more  than  in  our  own.  It  is  to  be  wished 
that  every  man  should  have  all  the  property  he  is  capable  of  managing 
wisely.  Whatever  any  man  has  more  than  that,  he  is  very  likely  to  lose 
before  long  without  the  need  of  any  restrictive  law.  What  «he  does  man- 
age wisely  must  of  necessity  "help  and  bless  his  less  fortunate  fellow 
beings."  If  a  limit  were  fixed  by  law  upon  accumulation,  no  one,  hav- 
ing reached  that  limit,  would  "  begin  to  use  his  increase,"  etc.,  etc. ;  he 
would  not  trouble  himself  to  have  any  increase.  To  discourage  the  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth,  is  to  discourage  men  of  business  capacity  from  ef- 
forts to  direct  the  energies  of  other  men  and  the  material  resources  within 
their  reach  to  profitable  employment.  The  faculty  of  wise  direction  is 
the  rarest  and  most  precious  of  all  a  nation's  riches,  and  legislation  that 
should  aim  at  repressing  it  would  not  "  help  and  bless,"  but  be  a  hindrance 
and  a  curse,  and  make  "less  fortunate  fellow  beings"  more  unfortunate 
still.  '      '        : 

The  cardinal  principle  of  the  Communists  is,  that  "  property 
is  robbery,"  as  is  very  fairly  set  forth  in  the  last  question  of  the 
foregoing  catechism.  And  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  such  a 
theory  should  find  favor  among  those  who  own  no  property. 
According  to  the  Communist  doctrine,  any  form  of  accretion  is 
destructive  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man.  A  citizen  of  New 
York,  forty  years  ago,  left  by  will  a  parcel  of  land  to  minor 
grandchildren,  to  be  sold  and  distributed  when  the  youngest 
attained  his  majority.  At  the  date  of  the  testator's  death,  the 
property  was  Avorth  a  few  thousand  dollars  ;  at  the  date  of  distri- 
bution, it  was  worth  many  millions.  Now  the  doctrine  of  the 
Internationalist  positively  forbids  the  increase  of  value,  by  the 
growth  of  cities,  and  in  its  last  results  reduces  civilised  communi- 
ties to  a  savage  state;  or  it  breaks  up  the  family  relation,  by 
breaking  up  the  law  of  inheritance.  Not  one  among  the  many 
public  utterances  of  these  ignorant  and  wicked  men  will  bear  the 
test  of  logic  or  morals.  Not  one  among  the  many  Agrarian  theo- 
ries they  hold,  fiiils  to  cut  across  some  relation  established  by  God 
when  he  created  the  race.  And  the  present  discussion,  as  ap- 
propriate to  these  pages,  will  of  course  be  confined  to  these  bad 
theories  in  their  purely  ethical  aspects. 

The  law  of  God,  summarily  contained  in  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, divides  human  duty  into  two  parts.  First :  It  regulates 
the  duties  that  man  owes  to  God  ;  the  creature  to  the  Creator  ; 
VOL.  XXV.,  NO.  2—^2. 
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the  redeemed  to  the  Redeemer;  the  child  to  the  Father.  In  this 
beautiful  and  symmetrical  code,  the  two  tables  are  made  to  accord 
with  and  respond  one  to  the  other,  as  might  be  easily  shown,  if 
pertinent  to  the  present  argument.  But  the  second  table,  which 
relates  to  the  obligations  growing  out  of  the  brotherhood  of  the 
race,  is  that  which  lies  athwart  all  the  schemes  of  Communism. 
In  this  table  there  are  six  specifications ;  and  the  present  purpose 
is  to  show  that  Communism,  which  is  Internationalism,  which  is 
Atheism  in  its  last  analysis,  precisely  transgresses  each  of  these 
six  commandments. 

1.  The  last  and  lowest  of  the  prohibitions  of  the  Decalogue  for- 
bids covetousness.  It  is  the  unlawful  desire  for  that  which  be- 
longs to  another.  None  but  God  could  make  a  law  so  far-reach- 
ing, touching  the  very  thought  and  intent.  None  but  God  could 
deal  thus  authoritatively  with  mere  emotion.  Because  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  covetous  man  might  live  and  die  in  the  constant 
indulgence  of  this  sin,  yet  never  pass  into  the  overt  act  with 
which  law  deals.  But  God,  who  made  the  nature,  knew  that  the 
poisonous  root  was  in  the  heart,  out  of  which  proceed  evil 
thoughts  and  evil  acts.  And  he  also  knew  that  all  the  oiitward 
violations  of  human  rights  were  hidden  in  the  secret  thought 
and  purpose. 

Now  here  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  Commune.  God  says, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  goods."  The  Communist 
answers  :  "  There  is  a  higher  law,  which  makes  all  goods  com- 
mon, and  therefore  my  neighbor  has  no  goods."  Or,  "  If  my 
neighbor  holds  possession  of  lands  or  moneys,  while  t  am  land- 
less and  moneyless,  it  is  he  who  transgresses  this  natural  law, 
which  overrides  the  Decalogue.  The  ownership  of  anything  be- 
yond the  daily  need  of  the  holder,  is  robbery.  I  do  not  covet 
another's  goods.  I  only  desire  possession  of  that  which  belongs 
to  me,  by  a  right  that  inheres  in  me,  by  virtue  of  my  manhood." 
Stripped  of  vei-biage,  this  is  the  precise  announcement  of  the  In- 
ternationalist. 

The  folly  of  such  statements  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  com- 
ments of  the  New  York  journal  already  quoted.  Nothing  can  be 
plainer  than  that  the  prevalence  of  such  theories  would  be  de- 
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.structive  of  enterprise,  thrift,  industry,  and  of  all  that  distin- 
guishes civilised  from  savage  life.  But  it  is  a  graver  charge 
against  the  Commune,  that  it  accurately  contradicts  the  law  which 
God  wrote  upon  the  nature  of  man,  and  announced  upon  Sinai. 
If  God  had  not  intended  man  to  accumulate  and  retain  possession 
of  worldly  goods,  he  would  never  have  created  the  universal  in- 
stinct which  leads  men  to  gather  and  to  keep.  And  the  Inter- 
national coveter  does  not  quarrel  with  the  goods.  He  does  not 
object  to  the  possession  of  goods.  He  only  objects  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  lawful  owner  in  the  property  which  he  desires  for 
himself. 

It  is  proper  to  notice  just  here,  that  the  substitlition  of  "higher 
laws  "  for  those  enacted  by  God,  leads  logically  to  the  same  evil 
conclusions  in  all  cases.  Thus,  the  higher  law  that  was  pro- 
claimed from  forum  and  pulpit  before  one  half  of  this  country 
was  devastated,  bore  its  largest  crop  of  fruit  precisely  in  this 
field  of  covetousness.  The  private  property  of  the  non-combat- 
ants, the  money,  plate,  and  apparel  of  those  who  were  powerless 
to  resist,  were  taken  ;  the  communion-service  from  helpless 
churches  coveted  and  confiscated  by  the  pious  patriots  who  lived 
under  this  higher  law.  And  after  all  else  was  done,  these  new 
law-makers  instructed  the  enfranchised  negroes  to  take  possession 
of  all  that  their  hands  could  reach.  Who  has  not  seen,  many 
times,  the  doctrine  in  print,  that  all  the  opulence  of  Southern 
citizens  was  coined  out  of  the  very  blood  of  the  oppressed  slaves, 
and  was  therefore  by  right  the  property  of  these  slaves,  trans- 
formed into  freedmen  ?  Does  any  sane  man  believe  that  the  uni- 
versal expectation  of  the  negroes,  of  "a  mule  and  forty  acres," 
was  a  spontaneous  growth  of  the  African  mind  ?  And  does  any 
thinker  fail  to  see  some  glimpse  of  retribution  in  the  open  threat 
of  the  Communist  to-day  ?  In  both  instances,  certain  rights 
conferred  by  God  are  assailed. 

2.  The  next  specification  of  the  divine  law  forbids  lying,  and 
the  most  notorious  example  of  this  sin  may  be  found  in  that 
branch  of  Agrarian  philosophers  known  as  trades-unions.  The 
questions  propounded  in  the  catechism  already  quoted,  contain, 
each  of  them,  flagrant  falsehoods  by  implication,  and  the  answers 
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given  are,  in  the  main,  contradictions  of  these  implications.  The 
arguments  supposed  to  lie  in  these  questions  are  all  based  Upon 
an  untrue  assumption  of  facts.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  deliverances  of  the  Internationals  are  so  absurd 
in  their  falsity,  that  no  one  takes  the  trouble  to  contradict  them. 
But  that  form  of  lying  known  as  a  breach  of  contract,  is  the 
form  in  which  the  trades-unions  excel.  The  efficiency  of  strikes 
depended  upon  the  obligations  resting  upon  the  contractor  or  mas- 
ter to  furnish  certain  goods  in  a  specified  time ;  and  this  obliga- 
tion was  and  is  always  incurred  in  dependence  upon  the  fidelity 
of  the  workmen.  The  agreement,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  mtist 
extend  to  the  completion  of  the  contract,  and  the  threatened  loss 
and  damage  to  the  contractor  for  non-fulfilment,  is  the  strong 
weapon  of  the  striker.  It  is  utterly  vain,  in  this  country,  to  ap- 
peal to  the  original  terms.  All  terms  are  set  aside  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  officers  of  these  incendiary  unions.  In  England, 
there  has  been  some  recent  legislation,  intended  to  make  such 
violations  of  contract  on  the  part  of  the  workingman,  an  offence 
in  law,  and  to  fix  the  penal  sanctions  by  which  the  law  may  be 
enforced.  America  has  not  yet  reached  the  point  where  legisla- 
tors dare  to  be  just  at  the  risk  of  offending  possible  voters. 

3.  Theft  is  the  next  specification.  Here  the  Internationalist 
makes  his  most  apparent  assault  upon  society  and  law.  His 
avowed  doctrine  is  a  denial  of  ownership.  And  while  he  takes 
possession  of  all  that  his  hands  may  find,  he  does  not,  in  turn, 
relinquish  such  gains  to  his  brother-robber.  The  success  of  his 
theories  would  reduce  humanity  to  the  savage  state.  It  would 
abolish  labor  which  God  has  mercifully  ordained,  and  substitute 
the  dominion  of  brute  force.  It  forbids  man  to  enjoy  peaceably 
the  fruits  of  his-  work,  and  compels  him  to  obtain  his  food  like 
the  beasts  of  the  forest,  fighting  over  the  carcase  of  their  prey. 
So  flagrant  is  the  violation  of  this  command,  that  the  Communist 
is  as  much  worse  than  the  highwayman  or  burglar,  as  these  are 
worse  than  the  pickpocket.  By  arrogant  violence  he  essays  to 
abolish  the  law  that  conserves  the  rights  of  property.  And  with 
infinite  pains  he  argues  to  show  that  the  inalienable  rights  of  man  / 
forbid  ownership  ;  and  thus  abolishing  property,  he  abolishes  theft. 
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So  he  boldly  denies  the  existence  of  God,  and  so  abolishes  all 
forms  of  impiety.  No  God — therefore  no  authoritative  law.  No 
law — and  therefore  no  possible  transgression.  This  prince  of 
robbers  not  only  steals  the  goods  of  all  other  men,  but  robs  God 
as.  well. 

4.  Tlie  command  which  God  announced  to  conserve  the  mar- 
riage  state  is  set  at  naught  by  the  philosophers  of  the  Commune. 
So  far  as  their  theories,  especially  in  France,  have  been  avowed, 
they  are  far  more  brutal  than  those  of  the  Oneida  community.  The 
most  appalling  manifestations  of  depravity,  truculence,  and  beast- 
liness  in  Paris,  during  the  reign  of  the  Commune,  were  those  exhib- 
ited by  the  abandoned  women  of  the  city.  And  the  most  sickening 
details  of  the  retribution  that  followed  the  entrance  of  the  Versailles 
army,  were  the  executions  of  these  terrible  female  demoniacs  by 
scores.  Perhaps  the  m^ijority  of  those  who  read  these  lines — 
living  in  God's  great  mercy  far  away  from  the  scenes  that  filled 
the  civilised  world  with  horror — can  hardly  realise  the  hideous 
facts  in  the  case.  The  daily  press  was  laden  with  details  which 
put  to  shame  all  the  enormities  of  the  ancient  heathen.  And  al- 
though the  orators  of  the  Commune  in  this  country  have  not  yet 
openly  expressed  their  contempt  for  the  family  relation,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  did  it  in  the  old  world,  and  that  they  will  do  it  in 
the  new  whenever  thev  dare. 

5.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  show  that  the  Communist  is  a  mur- 
derer by  occupation.  The  record  they  left  in  the  world's  capi- 
tal, will  abide  while  time  endures.  The  slaughter  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, of  which  so  much  was  written  at  the  time,  was  only  one 
of  numberless  murders  of  which  they  were  guilty.  But  the  ani- 
mus is  the  same  in  the  Communist  of  Paris,  the  Internationalist 
of  Belgium  and  Germany,  and  the  Trades-Unionist  of  England 
and  America.  Among  the  miners  at  a  recent  strike,  murders  by 
the  "  Molly  Maguire's  men"  put  a  stop  to  all  attempts  to  employ 
laborers  outside  of  the  fraternity.  In  England  similar  murders 
have  been  frequent  under  similar  circumstances  ;  and  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  a  non-unionist  laborer  to  live  in  any  of  the  large 
manufacturing  centres.  And  if  such  an  one  should  engage  in 
any  work,  he  does  it  at  the  peril  of  his  life.     This  is  no*t  strange, 
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because  the  efficiency  of  the  Union  depends  upon  the  terrorism 
that  overshadows  both  its  own  members  and  its  opponents.  It  is 
nothing  if  not  murderous.  If  its  members  did  nothing  but  argue 
with  its  opposers,  or  engage  in  htigations  before  established 
tribunals,  or  denounce  them  in  public  prints  or  at  public  meet- 
ings, any  one  can  see  that  all  of  these  would  avail  nothing  against 
the  necessities  of  a  man  seeking  employment  to  sustain  himself 
and  his  family.  He  would  scout  all  these  with  derision.  But  he 
cannot  afford  to  deride  "Molly  Maguire,"  because  when  she 
threatens  she  murders. 

6.  Thus  brought  to  the  culmination  of  wickedness  in  its  de- 
velopment under  the  second  table  of  the  law,  look  for  a  brief 
space  at  its  Communist  manifestation  as  related  to  the  first  com- 
mand of  this  table.  The  reader  will  have  noticed  the  gradation 
of  offences,  as  arranged  by  the  Lawgiver  himself;  and  in  this 
specification  of  tlie  royal  law,  all  Christian  standards  recognise 
the  true  authority  for  human  domination  and  human  subordina- 
tion. The  authority  of  the  parent  is  the  shadow  of  the  authority 
of  God,  as  the  fatherhood  of  the  parent  is  the  shadow  of  the 
fatherhood  of  God.  And  as  God  has  set  this  law  first  in  the  code 
which  he  has  revealed  for  human  guidance,  it  is  probable  that  he 
regards  the  obligation  it  enforces  as  the  highest  obligation  rest- 
ing upon  the  race. 

Accordingly,  Communism,  under  all  its  bad  synonyms — Inter- 
nationalism, Agrarianism,  and  the  like — builds  all  its  false  postu- 
lates precisely  here.  It  derides  a// authority.  It  scoffs  at  all 
thought  of  subordination.  The  "equality  of  men"  i*^  the  sweep- 
ing charge  wherewith  it  abolishes  all  distinctions  in  society,  or- 
dained of  God — all  ethical  restraints,  all  honor  to  rulers,  all  obe- 
dience to  law.  ^  If  the  truculence  of  the  brutalised  members  of 
this  vile  association  did  not  fill  the  mind  with  dismay,  the  bald  in- 
solence of  its  principles  would  fill  the  civilised  world  with  un- 
speakable scorn  and  contempt.  Unlettered,  untutored,  unpolished 
democracy,  has  here  its  true  development ;  because,  in  practical 
experience,  the  cases  are  very  rare  in  which  the  silent  force  of 
virtue  and  cultivation  fails  to  overawe  tlie  inferior,  and  check  the 
more  presumptuous  leveller,   when   he  enters  the  social  circle  of 
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those  whom  God  has  made  to  differ  from  him.  But  your  Inter- 
nationalist breaks  down  such  feeble  barriers  by  sheer  brute  force. 
He  tramples  upon  what  he  terms  adventitious  distinctions,  as  the 
swine  trample  pearls  under  their  feet.  He  scouts  the  most  sa- 
cred of  human  reserved  rights,  and  like  the  dog  in  the  same  para- 
ble, turns  again  and  rends  the  man  who  claims  superior  grace,  i 
'■  The  apathy  with  which  God-fearing  men  and  women  regard 
this  monstrous  outgrowth  of  modern  thought,  is  probably  the 
most  appalling  sign  of  the  times.  But  it  is  not  possible  for  any 
thinker  who  will  acquaint  himself  with  the  progress  of  events  in 
the  old  world  and  the  new,  to  look  upon  this  latest  manifestation 
of  the  devil's  power  and  njalignity,  without  grave  apprehension. 
In  order  to  show  that  the  violation  of  the  second  table  of  the 
law  is  necessarily  joined  to  the  breach  of  the  first,  attention  is 
now  solicited  to  the  deliverances  of  the  representatives  of  Free 
Thought,  who  proclaim  themselves  Internationalists  and  Com- 
munists in  their  public  speeches.  The  quotation  appended  is 
from  the  New  York  Herald  of  the  31st  January,  1874,  and  is 
the  report  of  a  mass  meeting  of  the  Free  Thinkers  at  the  Cooper 
Institute  : 

Long  before  eight  o'clock  last  night,  the  time  appointed  for  th^  opening 
of  the  FreethinkerH'  meiiting  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  the  approaches  to 
the  great  hull  were  blocked,  by  a  motley  crowd  of  Germans.  Loud  above 
the  din  of  foreign  tongues  could  be  heard  the  words  "  Polizei  "  and  "  Con- 
stitution," uttered  with  terrible  emphasis.  In  fact,  before  the  doors  were 
opened,  a  meeting  had  been  held  outside  the  hall,  at  which  the  Police 
Commissioners  were  condemned  in  unmeasured  terms.  As  eight  o'clock 
drew  nigh,  the -crowd,  which  was  beginning  to  feel  the  effect  of  being  left 
out  in  the  cold,  became  very  boisterous,  and  loud  calls  were  made  for  ad- 
mission. The  usual  force  of  police  was  at  the  several  entrances,  but  that 
platoon  of  grim-visaged  constabulary  that  Superintendent  Matsell  was  to 
commnnd  in  person  was  not  to  be  seen.  The  absence  and  scarcity  of  po' 
1  icemen  were  a  noticeable  feature  of  the  meeting,  and  the  uninformed  pe- 
<lestrian  passing  by  would  have  thought  that  only  an  ordinary  lecture 
was  expected.  When  the  doors  were  thrown  open  the  rush  was  terrible 
to  endure  and  exciting  to  behold.  The  crowds  went  pell-mell  down  the 
stone  steps,  and  several  frail  individuals  were  seriously  hurt,  but  not 
enough  to  }>rcveiit  them  from  leaving  for  home  as  soon  as  the  great  influx 
ceased.  By  ten  minutes  pa'st  eight  all  the  seats  in  the>'  house  were  occu- 
])ied  and  the  aisles   in  the   hall   were  filled.      In  the  corridors  outside  the 
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hall  there  were  stationed,  at  convenient  distances  for  mutual  protection^ 
many  of  the  detective  force  from  Police  headquarters.  These  gentlemen 
declared  it  a?  their  opinion  from  the  first,  that  the  meeting  would  be  a 
very  quiet  affair.  As  to  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  the  sequef 
proved  the  excellence  of  their  judgment ;  but  never  was  a  more  boister- 
ous or  demonstrative  audience  gathered  in  the  Cooper  Union.  From  the 
time  Mr.  Lilienthal  stepped  forward  on  the  platform  until  Mr.  Gerau 
finished  his  speech,  the  hall  resounded  to  the  applause  of  the  audience. 

The  audience  was  composed  for  the  most  part  of  apparently  intellectuaT 
Germans,  with  a  sprinkling  of  ladies,  and  fanatics,  noticeable  from  the 
rest  of  the  assembly  by  their  decollete  collars,  loud  neckties,  and  flowing 
locks.  This  last  named  species  were  loud  and  conspicuous  in  their  ap- 
plause when  anything  ultra-radical  was  advanced  by  a  speaker.  Two  of 
these  long-haired  gentlemen,  who  were  in  the  middle  aisle,  near  the  door, 
continually  interrupted  the  speakers  by  crying  "  Louder  !'^  and  they  made 
themselves  otherwise  conspicuous  by  requesting  Mr.  Gerau  "  Ein  tumble 
zunehmenr^  The  great  body  of  the  audience  went  to  the  meeting  evi- 
dently to  get  advice,  judging  from  the  manner  in  which  they  showed  their 
appreciation  of  everything  that  pointed  towards  common  sense. 

The  stage  was  not  decorated  in  any  way,  nothing  but  the  plain  lectern^ 
with  its  single  gas  jet,  intervening  to  interrupt  the  vista  through  to  the  back. 
Around  the  entrances  on  either  side  of  the  platform  were  seated  most  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  of  the  Internationals.  A  great 
many  ladies  were  on  the  platform,  but  few  were  visible  from  the  audito- 
rium, owing  to  their  having  kept  well  in  the  rear  behind  their  male 
cicerones. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Lilienthal  called  the  meeting  to  order.  He  said  the  union  of 
free  thinkers  were  ready  to  guard  and  protect  the  rights  of  citizens  in 
this  crisis.  They  held  a  meeting  three  days  after  the  riot,  and  concluded 
to  protest  against  the  flagrant  violation  of  the  right  of  free  assemblage. 
Thev  had  issued  a  protest,  but  the  printer  was  afraid  to  be  cited  to  Police 
head{][uarters,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  place  of  meeting,  wlych  had  first 
been  decided  upon,  refused  to  admit  them  •  to  the  hall  because  he  was 
afraid  that  the  police  would  not  like  it.  When  they  tried  to  obtain  Cooper 
Institute,  the  managers  of  the  hall  had  first  to  consult  with  the  Police 
Commissioners,  who  wore  gracious  enough,  however,  to  consent  to  the 
holding  of  the  meeting.  Elements  had  been  introduced,  however,  which 
tended  to  disturb  them,  and  he  hoped  they  would  preserve  the  dignity  of 
the  assembly.     (''Bravo.'') 

Dr.  E.  W.  Iloeber  spoke  in  German.  lie  said  the  only  safeguards 
which  they  wanted  were  those  likely  to  protect  them  against  the  clubs  of 
the  police.  If  they  could  not  obtain  this  protection  from  the  police,  they 
would  know  how  to  secure  it  otherwise.     They  had   met  this  evening  to 
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German  element  was  sure  to  respond  to  this  call  of  duty.  A  venal  press 
had  slandered  them  in  eVery  possible  manner,  although  German  free 
.thinkeri  had  a  greater  sense  of  honor  and  right  than  the  Chief  of  Police 
or  the  editor  of  a  certain  paper.  ("Bravo!  Bravo!")  They  had  called 
them  Communists,  but  who  could  be  more  common  than  Chief  Matsell,  or 
any  of  the  editors  of  that  paper?  ("Bravo!")  There  was  only  one 
right,  which  was  on  their  side,  and  one  tyranny  and  brutality,  which  was 
on  the  side  of  the  New  York  police.  ("  Bravo  1")  Why  was  it  that  this 
quiet,  cosey  society,  which  generally  occupied  itself  with  philosophical 
questions  alone,  took  such  a  leading  part  in  this  matter  f  Because  the 
misery  and  degradation  of  the  workingmen  of  New  York  had  appealed  to 
all  their  hearts.  They  thought  that  if  the  Irish  had  the  right  to  infest 
the  streets  once  a  year  in  honor  of  some  queer  saint  named  Patrick,  they 
might  also  be  allowed  to  parade  for  a  purpose  of  their  own.  If  Mark 
Flanigan  had  the  right  to  carry  a  green  flag,  Schwab  certainly  had  the 
I  right  to  carry  a  red  flag.  They  did  not  interfere  with  anybody's  belief, 
and  why  should  any  one  interfere  with  their  belief,  even  though  it  be  a 
disbelief?  ("Bravo!")  The  meeting  in  Tompkins  square  was  first  not 
forbiddeuo  by  the  Park  Commissioners,  until  they  revoked,  late  at  night, 
the  permission  which  they  had  already  given.  The  Police  Commissioners 
had  goaded  them  on  to  this  act  of  meanness.  And  why  did  they  not  take 
possession  of  the  park  ?  No,  they  set  the  workingmen  a  trap,  in  order  to 
revel  in  a  butchery  and  a  clubbing  of  citizens  which  must  have  brought 
a  blush  to  the  face  of  every  citizen.  The  police  was  created  for  purposes 
of  order,  yet  in  Tompkins  square  the  police  had  created  disorder.  Woe  to 
the  venal  press  which  could  applaud  such  actions  of  the  police.  The 
present  crisis  was  one  of  vast  importance.  The  station-houses  were  filled 
every  night  with  hungry,  starving  workingmen.  Ah !  and  the  banker 
cried  "  Communism  !"  "  Rabble !"  The  only  rabble  he  knew  of  wa-s  that 
of  the  Fifth  avenue !  The  Republic  was  on  the  brink  of  a  terrible  vol- 
cano. It  was  the  duty  of  society  to  save  its  members  from  death  by 
starvation.  This  condition  could  not  continue  any  longer.  They  had 
heard  proposals  of  erecting  public  working  places,  public  universities, 
and  the  counter-cry  was  "  Communism  !"  What  they  wanted  was  an  in- 
vestigation and  examination  of  the  present  social  laws  and  privileges, 
and  they  wanted  to  do  this  without  being  attacked  by  the  press  and  clubbed 
by  the  police.  In  Belgium,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  many  European  coun- 
tries, the  poor  had  many  more  privileges  and  rights  than  they  possessed 
in  this  vaunted  land  of  freedom.  With  Mirabeau  they  must  say  to  the 
police,  "  We  are  here  in  the  *name  of  the  people  and  to  defend  their 
rights ;"  and  if  they  were  still  not  allowed  to  assemble  peaceably,  they 
would  go  out  into  the  streets  and  fight  for  their  rights.  (Tremendous  ap- 
plause.) ^ 

Mr.  John  Swinton,  who  addressed  the  meeting  in  English,  said  the  con- 
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duct  of  the  police  was  an  outrage  on  law,  decency,  humanity,  and  the  la- 
borer's misery,  and  if  the  people  did  not  maintain  their  rights,  their 
liberty  would  at  last  be  totally  subverted.  If  the  police  could  interfere 
with  the  freedom  of  speech  in  any  one  direction  whatever,  they  could  at 
once  abolish  all  freedom  of  speech.  The  oppression  of  any  man  was  the 
oppression  of  every  inan.  Twenty  years  ago  the  word  abolitionist 
sounded  as  terrible  as  the  word  Comxnunist  did  now.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary now  to  recount  the  old  story,  but  he  saw  the  wretched  masses  in 
Tompkins  square,  towards  whom  only  Yahoos  and  not  men  could  have 
acted  as  the  police  did.  The  prisoners  were  taken  before  a  police  justice, 
who  accused  them  of  Communism,  and  seemed  to  consider  the  accusation 
enough  to  warrant  a  conviction.  The  free  people  were  supposed  to  rule  in 
this  country,  and  it  was  a  farce  and  a  fraud  to  pretend  that  a  disturbance 
had  been  anticipated  by  the  police  when  they  prevented  the  workingmen 
from  assembling  in  Tompkins  square.  The  power  and  advice  of  moneyed 
corporations  had  inspired  these  outrages.  The  freedom  of  speech  and  » 
meeting  must  be  maintained  at  all  hazards.  He  was  here  to  say  that  the 
principles  of  freedom  could  not  be  clubbed  out  of  men's  heads.  Mr.  Mat- 
sell  supposed  that  the  Communists  wanted  to  drink  human  blood. 
(Laughter.)  There  were  elections  this  year  for  Congress,  and  he  pro- 
posed to  ask  gentlemen  like  Messrs.  Morton,  Blaine,  and  Conkling,  if  they 
intended  to  enact  laws  legalising  the  acts  of  the  municijial  rioters  of  New 
York  city.  The  proper  servants  of  the  public  must  be  requested,  and  re- 
quired, for  the  matter  of  that,  to  disband  this  vile  body  of  police,  and 
dismiss  their  infamous  Chief  of  Police.  ("  Bravo  !")  All  these  men  who 
oppressed  the  laborers,  from  the  President  to  the  Assistant  Aldermen, 
were  merely  a  set  of  cowards.     (Terrific  applause.) 

Mrs.  Lilienthal,  a  tall,  stout  lady,  who  spoke  in  a  very  faint  voice,  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  in  German.  She  said  gentlemen  who  had  addressed 
them  before  her  had  told  them  in  more  graphic  words  than  she  was  capa- 
ble of,  of  the  uncalled  for  and  felonious  outrage  perpetrated  upon  work- 
ingmen in  Tompkins  square  on  the  23d  of  January.  They  t6ld  them  that 
they  lived  in  a  republic.  AVas  it  an  an  actu.ality  or  a  mere  name  ?  vShe 
thought  it  was  the  latter  5  for  they  told  them  of  a  long  list  of  rights  they 
were  to  have,  but  she  did  not  see  them.  Their  rights  were  like  the  music 
of  a  musician  playing  on  a  violin  without  strings  in  a  castle  in  the  air. 
The  constitution  afforded  them  the  right  of  free  speech  5  but  the  police 
robbed  them  of  the  right  guaranteed  by  the  constitution.  The  violations 
often  perpetrated  by  the  police  could  scarcely  have  occurred  in  a  mo- 
narchical country.  Would  the  police  have  disturbed  Messrs^  Astor,  Stew- 
art, Vanderbilt,  etc.,  in  a  meeting  of  theirs?  Oh  no  ;  they  would  have 
taken  great  care  to  secure  them  a  peaceable  and  quiet  gathering.  And 
who  were  the  men  who  were  clubbed  in  Tompkins  square  ?  They  were 
the  real  citizens,  the  real  workers,   the  real  taxpayers.     And  why  were 
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they  there?  In  order  to  demand  work,  and  because  they  wanted  bread 
for  their  wives  and  children.  Poor  people  who  were  ill  were  sent  to  the 
hospital,  and  if  the  community  relieved  one  man  it  must  also  relieve  the 
other.  The  workin<»;men  had  a  ri/rht  to  expect  that  the  city  would  relieve 
their  unprecedented  sufferings.  The  workingmen  built  palaces,  and  had 
to  live  in  hovels  ;  they  wove  the  rarest  stuffs,  and  had  to  clothe  themselves 
in  rags.  Thc^se  Avere  told  to  leave  the  Park,  ''and  beaten  and  clubbed  if 
they  were  not  quick  enough  iibout  it.  The  police  knew  that  they  who 
were  armed  and  organised  could  easily  have  the  upper  hand,  and  they 
used  their  superior  power  mercilessly.  The  speaker  had  found  honest 
men  behind  iron  bars  and  in  cells,  compared  to  which  the  menageries  in 
Central  Park  were  palaces  of  pomp  and  splendor.  ("Bravo!")  It  was 
the  police  that  violated  all  order,  and  not  the  workingmen,  and  the  police 
ought  to  be  prosecuted.  If  men  of  New  York  were  what  they  pretended 
to  be,  they  would  not  rest  until  they  had  brought  the  Police  Commission- 
ers into  the  State  prison.  ("Bravo!  bravo!")  But  men  would  always  elect 
the  men  foisted  upon  them  by  Tammany  Hall.  Was  this  already  a  coun- 
try where  the  brutal  police  club  was  the  supreme  symbol  of  power?  The 
greatest  power  in  a  repu})lic  was  the  vote  of  the  people  ;  but  instead  of 
using  their  votes  for  the  maintenance  of  their  most  sacred  rights,  they 
had  demeaned  themselves  by  making  unholy  bargains  with  their  enemies. 
She  (the  speaker)  was  a  woman,  and  as  a  woman  she  would  say  that  if 
the  gentler  sex  would  enter  the  vpolitical  arena,  all  brutality  and  coarse- 
ness would  vanish  at  once.     (Loud  applause.)         '  [  ■"■'_     "'^r^""^ '" 

The  following  resolutions  Avere  then  read  and  adopted,  amid  the  loudest 
applause:  ^,     ..  ' 

We,  citizens  of  New  York,  in  mass  meeting  assembled,  declare: 

Whereas,  on  January  13,  1874,  quiet  citizens  intended  to  assemble  on 
Tompkins  square  ;  whereas,  they  were  fully  entitled  to  hold  this  meeting, 
according  to  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  constitution  both  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  whereas,  this  meeting  was  frus- 
trated by  the  illegal  action  of  the  New  York  police  ;  whereas,  finally, 
this  unlawful  dissolution  was  executed  in  the  most  brutal  manner,  regard- 
less of  the  life  and  liberty  of  our  fellow-citizens;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved^  That  we  hereby  solemnly  protest  against  the  violation  of  our 
fundamental  rights  by  the  authorities  of  our  city; 

That  we  denounce  in  the  mo3t  unequivocal  manner  the  Park  Commis- 
sioners for  their  unwarranted  and  coAvardly  compliance  with  the  arbi- 
trary demands  of  the  Police  Commissioners  ; 

That  we  express  our  indignation  at  this  wholly  unjustifiable  and  brutal 
proceeding  of  the  police  against  those  intending  to  hold  the  said  meeting ; 

That  we  deeply  and  sincerely  deplore  the  unscrupulousness  of  those  of 
our  newspapers  who,  instead  of  being  true  guardians  of  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  have  reported  the  revolting  events  aforementioned,  and  the 
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violation  of  one  of  the  most  important  fundamental  rights,  without  a 
word  of  indignation,  or  warning  even  ;  .  r  •  .  ■. 

That  we  mutually  pledge  ourselves  to  oppose,  in  the  most  decided  man- 
ner, any  future  violation  of  our  rights  ; 

That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  the  Governor,  the 
Mayor,  the  Common  Council,  the  Police  Commissioners,  the  Park  Com- 
missioners, and  the  press. 

Mr.  Wm.  Grindlach  then  delivered  the  following  address  :  Ladiq^  and 
gentlemen,  the  speakers  who  have  preceded  me  have  told  you  at  length 
of  the  unmitigated  outrage  perpetrated  in  Tompkins  square  on  the  18th 
of  this  month.  We  are  here  to  protest  against  this  outrage  which  some — 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  too  many — regard  with  an  apathy  which,  in  the  face 
of  the  facts,  is  incomprehensible  to  me.  We  are  here  to  work  up  those 
people  who  smoke  good  cigars,  drink  good  beer,  and  club  laboring  men 
for  attempting  to  ask  for  what  belongs  to  them.  These  gentlemen  of  po- 
lite indolence  would  like  to  reduce  the  pay  of  the  laboring  classes  so  as 
to  accordingly  increase  the  quality  of  their  smoke  and  drink.  In  fact, 
the  times  when  a  man  could  go  home  after  working  eight  hours,  and  feel 
conscious  of  his  wages,  have  gone  among  the  things  that  were.  Not- 
withstanding that  the  good  time  seems  to  have  gone,  a  workingman  is  a 
workingman,  and  will  ever  remain  such.  lie  works  to  improve  his  con- 
dition, and  in  so  doing  only  follows  the  example  of  those  men  who  say  he 
commits  treason  in  so  doing.  If  we  canriot  say  what  wo  think,  we  are  an 
abortion  on  manhood,  and  a  living  lie  on  freedom.  The  grand  objection 
to  us  is  that  we  are  Communists  and  Internationalists  !  Is  not  the  priest- 
craft which  cries  out  against  us  an  International  as  well  as  we  ?  (Cries 
of  "  Yes  1"  and  "  That's  so  !")  You  answer  yes  ;  then  why  not  suppress 
it  I  it  is  older  and  stronger  than  we. 

Mr.  Alexander  Jones  said:  Ah!  if  words  were  only  deeds!  ah!  if 
meetings  could  only  effect  revolutions,  the  state  of  the  future  would  no 
longer  be  a  state  of  the  future.  They  listened  to  the  speeches,  they 
adopted  resolutions,  and  then  went  home  with  the  pleasing  conviction 
that  they  had  once  more  saved  the  country.  (Laughter.)  Providence 
had  been  kind  to  them  in  giving  them  the  blessings  of  the  police.  The 
police  were  not  satisfied  with  having  trodden  upon  a  defenceless  assem- 
blage of  workingmen,  but  they  must  use  their  power  to  prevent  even  a 
future  peaceable  meeting.  Now  the  question  was,  where  was  this  tyranny 
to  end  ?  It  was  this  question  which  had  led  thousands  to  this  hall  to- 
night, as  he  hoped,  with  the  firm  resolution  not  only  to  crush  this  arbi- 
trary power,  but  to  root  out  this  entire  system  of  deceit  and  fraud  and 
villainy.  How  many  noble  lives  had  been  immolated  on  the  altar  of  the 
Republic,  and  now  they  saw  outrages  here  for  which  they  could  only  find 
precedents  in  Kussia  and  Turkey.  lie  thought  it  was  ludicrous  to  con- 
fine this  discussion  merely  to  that  particular  violation  of  the  right  of  free 
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meetincr.  lie  would  like  to  know  what  rights  were  not  being  violated 
constantly  by  every  official  in  the  land,  from  the  President  down  to  the 
most  brutal  and  ignorant  policeman?  It  was  all  one  system  of  corrup- 
tion and  hypocrisy  and  falsehood.  What  must  the  country  have  come  to, 
if  3,000  or  4,000  men  could  not  assefnble  peaceably,  without  being  dis- 
persed by  the  clubs  of  the  police  !  Well,  history  had  taught  them  a  great 
lesson.  To-day,  when  they  had  still  strength  enough  to  fight  for  their 
rights,  they  could  easily  accomplish  what  they  would  find  impossible  to 
do  after  having  been  reduced  by  years  of  star.vation  and  misery.  There 
was  only  one  remedy,  and  that  was  organisation  from  house  to  house,  from  . 
ward  to  ward,  from  city  to  city,  and  from  State  to  State.  Everywhere  the 
spark  of  freedom  would  light  a  flame,  and  they  would  soon  be  able  to  cope 
with  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  police,  who  then  would  have  to  flee  before 
the  champions  of  right  and  justice.  ("Bravo!")  Oh,  but  there  were 
people  who  would  say,  "  This  is  winter,  and  in  a  few  months  coal  will  be 
much  cheaper.  Let  us  wait."  lie  would  warn  them  against  this  delay. 
Let  them  write  one  word  on  their  banner,  "  Organisation !"  and  then 
they  would  surely  conquer.  .       , 

Mr.  Julius  Kaufman,  a  turner,  said  that  this  attack  upon  Tompkins 
square  would,  perhaps,  be  the  first  means  of  liberating  the  people  from 
the  present  regime  of  tyranny,  bigotry,  and  oppression.  The  Republic 
did  not  rest  upon  the  foundation  of  clubs  and  police,  but  upon  the  self- 
esteem  of  citizens,  and  by  occurrences  such  as  those  in  Tompkins  square, 
they  must  all  lose  their  respect  for  free  institutions.  Could  any  citizen 
preserve  his  self-esteem,  when  he  knew  that  he  was  liable  to  be  clubbed 
by  a  policeman  if  he  dared  to  go  to  a  peaceable  gathering  ?  What  was 
the  next  consequence  ?  The  citizen  also  learned  to  fear  the  police  as  a 
power  to  which  he  must  bow,  whether  they  be  in  the  right  or  wrong. 
Well,  as  soon  as  this  condition  of  things  prevailed,  the  "citizen"  ceased 
to  exist,  and  the  "subject"  began  to  take  his  place.  Could  they  have  re- 
spect for  laws  which  compelled  workingmen  to  hear  the  vapid  nonsense 
of  ministers  on  Sunday,  instead  of  enjoying  themselves  with  the  great 
works  of  poetry  and  music?  He  spoke  to  those  who  knew  how  much  to 
drink;  and  could  (hey  have  respect  for  temperance  laws,  devised  to  keep 
sots  out  of  the  gutter,  who  could  not  be  kept  out  of  it  by  any  other 
means?  ("  Bravo  !")  The  laws  were  enforced  and  relaxed  according  to 
the  likings  of  politicians,  .and  how  could  such  laws  be  respected?  They 
were  now  fast  approaching  a  time  when  but  few  remnants  of  the  glorious 
old  structure  of  freedom  would  exist.  Frederick  the  Great  had  declared 
that  money,  money,  and  money,  was  necessary  to  carry  on  a  war,  and 
money,  money,  and  money,  was  necessary  now  to  obtain  political  power. 
So  long  as  they  Supported  a  platform  because  it  was  republican  or  demo- 
cratic, and  not  because  it  is  right  or  wrong,  they  could  not  possibly  boast 
of  possessing  a  free  government,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.     But, 
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perhaps,  the  time  might  come  when  men  would  be  elected  to  offices,  who 
would  really  be  their  servants  and  represent  their  interests,  and  then  the 
foreigners  would  no  longer  be  regarded  as  citizens  of  the  second  class. 
Then  they,  as  foreigners,  would  have  something  to  do  with  the  govern- 
ment, but  now  they  stood  aloof  from  it.  Might  they  not  despair?  The 
name  of  Freedom,  as  William  Tell  said,  was  founded  on  God.  (Terrifio 
applause.) 

Dr.  Alexander  Gerau,  a  tall,  nervous  gentleman,  whose  head  was  com- 
pletely hidden  behind  clouds  of  hair,  and  who  spoke  principally  with  his 
hands  and  legs,  said  it  was  time  to  remind  the  people  whatr  they  tiwed  to 
themselves.  Freemen  never  bore  the  bit  of  freedom,  but  spit  it  away. 
Such  a  bit  was  offered  to  them,  and  they  must  spurn  it.  The  slaves  of 
an  arbitrary  power  were  not  represented  at  this  meeting.  They  who 
liked  their  slaves  were  disgraceful  villains.  Such  men  belonged  properly 
to  the  despotisms  of  Asia,  and  not  the  Republic  of  America.  The 
speaker  descanted  at  length  against  the  bigotry  and  hypocrisy  of  "  the 
nation."  They  who  came  here  to  this  American  world  without  these 
pretensions  of  virtue  and  piety,  could  of  course  not  prevail  against  this 
brutal  power  of  the  police.  Should  they  prostitute  themselves  before  a 
spectral  phantom  of  freedom,  before  a  thieves'  ideal  of  liberty?  (Fling- 
ing about  wildly  his  hands  and  arms.)  There  was  a  sense  of  honor  in- 
born in  Germans,  which  prevented  them  from  bowing  to  this  thieves' 
ideal.  Ah,  but,  alas!  the  German's  purse-strings  were  not  less  tight 
than  those  of  a  Yankee.  '  lie  thought  his  friends  were  suffering  under  the 
idleness  which  had  been  called  "greenbacks."  These  police  souls  were 
well  known  by  them,  and  they  understood  the  rotten  system  of  laziness, 
corruption,  and  licentiousness,  which  they  protected  in  this  priest-ridden 
country.  Liberty  was  dead  in  this  El  Dorado  of  the  people  ;  and  instea(l 
of  free  meetings,  they  had  the  police  stations  and  the  Tombs. 

A  Voice — I  move  that  we  adjourn. 

Dr.  Gerau — Wie?  (Taking  a  drop  of  water.)  The  ahih  regime  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  government  by  the  people.  Would  they  tolerate 
this  any  longer  ? 

And  in  the  same  rhapsodical  strain  the  speaker,  who  assumed  the  most 
tragical  attitudes,  went  on  for  an  hour. 

After  laughing  at  the  comical  sallies  of  this  speaker,  the  meeting  sepa- 
rated with  three  cheers  for  the  Freethinkers'  Union. 

But  little  remains  to  be  said.  As  already  shown,  the  vicious 
associatron  under  review  has,  in  logical  sequence,  abolished  each 
requirement  and  prohibition  of  the  second  table  of  the  Decalogue. 
In  the  foregoing  quotation  they  logically,  and  in  ^due  order,  de- 
face the  first  in  the  same  summary  manner.  They  abolish  the 
Sabbath — the  lowest  of  the  four  commands — and  contend  with 
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fierce  insolence  against  any  infringement  of  the  "liberty"  to 
desecrate  God's  holy  day.  They  profane  the  sacre<l  name  in 
their  assaults  upon  all  that  Grod  has  revealed,  by  which  his  name 
is  made  known — all  forms  of  worship ;  and  anon  will  punish  with 
death  any  who  dare  to  seek  his  face  in  prayer.  They  establish  a 
form  of  idolatry  more  hideous  than  that  of  the  old  heathen,  who 
still  pursued  in  tlieir  deification  of  lusts,  some  semblance  of  taste 
and  culture.  And  they  abolish  God  from  the  universe.  They 
have  said  in  their  heart,  *'  No  God  ;"  and  they  mean  what  they 
say.  -  '    ■  ■■'■  ■  •  ^''    '    -   . 

It  is  not  the  time  for  smooth  speeches  or  careful  selection  of 
soft  phrases,  when  honest  men  oppose  this  portentous  evil.  That 
the  most  outspoken  and  insolent  of  Communist  orators  are  not 
Americans,  is  of  God's  great  mercy ;  and  the  sober  sense  of 
American  workingmen  will  perhaps  be  able  to  retard  the  flood  of 
villainy  with  which  the  country  is  menaced.  The  South  has  been 
groaning  under  a  corrupt  despotism  for  weary  years.  It  has  been 
a  sore  trial,  and  men's  stout  hearts  have  failed  in  view  of  abound- 
ing desolations.  But  there  is  even  a  lower  depth.  The  preva- 
lence of  the  horrible  theories  of  Communism  would  be  worse,  as 
the  Vandalism,  that  burnt  Columbia  was  a  slight  offence  in  the 
sight  of  heaven  compai'cd  with  the  Thuggism  that  attempted  the 
destruction  of  Paris  under  the  Commune.  The  clear  duty  of 
every  man  who  can  speak  or  write,  is  to  resist  this  incoming  and 
poisonous  flood — this  "argument  with  hell,"  which  only  God  can 
disannul — -and  to  beset  the  great  throne  with  appeals  against  this 
flagrant  assault  upon  Jesus  Christ  and  his  gospel. 
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ARTICLE  II. 


IS  THE  LOT  AN  ORDINANCE  OF  GOD? 

The  writer  of  this  article,  when  a  boy,  was  engaged  in  a  quiet 
game  of  backgammon  with  a  brother  at  home,  when  a  venerable 
minister  of  the  gospel,  for  whom  he  had  had  the  highest  respect, 
and  whose  opinions  he  generally  received  almost  as  an  oracle,  en- 
tered the  room. 

The  minister  expressed  his  surprise  that  he  should  be  found  play- 
ing a  game  of  chance.  He  confessed  that  he  could  see  no  harm 
in  it  merely  because  it  was  a  game  of  chance,  and  for  the  first 
time  was  told  that  every  cast  of  the  die  was  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
God  of  providence  to  decide  the  matter  for  him.  The  venerable 
man  of  God  said  that  the  lot  is  an  ordinance  of  Gods  appoint- 
ment, and  that  every  careless  and  irreverent  use  of  it  is  a  great 
sin.  He  held  that  every  decision  obtained  by  casting  the  die, 
drawing  straws,  or  throwing  up  chips  after  the  manner  of  children 
in  their  games,  involved  an  appeal  to  God,  and  could  not  be  con- 
sidered otherwise  than  profane,  confirming  his  statements  by  re- 
peating the  well  known  Scripture  :  "The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap; 
but  the  whole  disposing  thereof  is  of  the  Lord."     Prov.  xvi.  33. 

The  youthful  mind  could  not  accept  this  teaching,  because  con- 
scious that  there  was  no  appeal  made,  and  that  consequently 
there  could  be  no  sin,  unless  it  be  in  the  act  itself,  or  in  violation 
of  some  command  given  in  the  Bible.  As  to  the  game  of  back- 
gammon, he  felt  that  it  might  be  a  game  of  evil  tendency,  and 
might  well  be  avoided  for  other  reasons ;  yet  he  could  not  see 
that  there  was  any  sin  in  the  mere  act  of  casting  the  die.  Defer- 
ence to  the  views  of  such  a  man  and  others  deservedly  held  in 
high  esteem  for  piety  and  learning,  held  the  mind  open  to  con- 
viction on  this  subject,  until  it  could  be  satisfied  on  a  close  and 
critical  examination. 

The  present  article  presents  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  con- 
clusion reached ;  and  the  only  apology  for  writing  on  this  sub- 
ject, after  the  interesting  article  which  recently  appeared  in  these 
pages,  on    "  The   Moral  and  Religious   Aspects  of  Lotteries  and 
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other  Modes  of  Gambling,"  is  to  examine  a  little  more  into  the 
doctrine  held  by  many,  (though  not  by  the  author  of  the  article 
alluded  to,)  that  the  main  sin  of  the  lottery  lies  in  the  abuse  of 
the  lot.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  in  condemning  any  sinful 
practice,  that  we  condemn  that  feature  in  which  the  sin  really 
lies,  lest  when  error  is  made  on  this  point,  one  who  sees  the  error 
may  be  thus  led  to  other  sins  left  unnoticed  by  one  who  has 
pointed  out  the  supposed  sjn. 

The  fact  that  thousands  everywhere  in  Christian  lands,  wel) 
versed  in  Bible  knowledge,  do  daily  use  some  method  of  deter- 
mining indifferent  and  doubtful  questions  by  lot,  without  the  least 
twinge  of  conscience,  or  the  first  thought  of  sin  therein,  until 
approached  by  some  one  tainted  with  this  theological  dogma,,  af- 
fords a  strong  presumption  against  the  doctrine ;  and  this  pre- 
sumption is  of  such  a  nature  that  direct  Bible  proof  must  be 
given  to  show  that  the  careless  use  of  the  lot  is  sin,  before  we  can 
admit  it. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  teach  the  idea  of  a  higher  law  in  con-^ 
science,  now  so  prevalent  in  some  quarters,  by  which  to  try  the 
Sacred  Scriptures ;  yet  we  contend  that  the  innate  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong  are  deeply  implanted  in  the  human  mind ;  and  we  are 
so  constituted  that  we  do  not  sin  in  obeying  these,  so  long  as  they 
do  not  run  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  Scripture.  The  fact 
above  mentioned,  therefore,  furnishes  a  presumption  which 
nothing  but  Scripture  evidence  to  the  contrary  can  destroy. 

The  great  coryphaeus  of  the  idea  we  oppose  is  Dr.  John  M. 
Mason,  a  learned,  pious,  and  zealous  minister  of  New  York  city, 
for  some  time  Professor  of  Theology  and  Provost  of  Columbia 
College.  His  sermons  and  other  writings  are  rightly  held  in 
o-reat  esteem.  Amono;  the  latter  are  his  "  Considerations  on 
Lots,"  in  five  numbers,  whence  most  of  those  who  consider  all 
use  of  the  lot  as  sinful,  draw  their  arguments.  These  we  will 
therefore  examine.  We  have  great  respect  for  Dr.  Mason  and 
his  opinions,  yet  we  believe  that  on  this  subject  his  own  language, 
together  with  his  great  desire  to  check  the  growing  abuse  of  the 
lot  as  used  in  lotteries  and  gaming,  led  him  in  his  zeal  to  lay 
down  in  the  first  two  numbers  of  his  article,  positions  which  are 
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too  much  strained,  and  which  cannot  be  sustained  from  the  oracles 
of  God.  We  think  that  any  position  of  this  kind,  which  goes 
beyond  the  teachings  of  the  word  of  God,  is  apt  to  react  upon  • 
the  mind,  and  do  more  harm  than  good.  We  fully  appreciate  the 
motive  and  intent  of  the  venerable  writer,  yet  object  to  the  mode 
of  argument  used  in  the  first  two  numbers  of  the  article  alluded  to. 

In  the  last  three  numbers  he  developes  the  true  arguments 
against  all  abuse  of  the  lot,  which  are  enough  to  carry  conviction 
to  the  mind  of  any  intelligent  Christian.  The  argument  of  the 
first  two  could  never  satisfy  an  unbeliever,  and  only  leave  the  mind 
of  the'  Christian  in  a  state  of  doubt  as  to  whether  he  should  believe 
the  teachings  of  his  own'  conscience,  or  the  seemingly  good  con- 
clusions of  the  venerable  Doctor  in  reference  to  the  casting  of 
lots  in  matters  of  indifference.  Such  a  mode  of  argument  fur- 
nishes scoffers  a  ground  of  reproach,  which  they  are  not  loth  to 
use,  from  the  disregard  which  many  of  the  best  men  among  us 
show  to  this  so-called  ordinance  of  God. 

Believing  that  the  true  mode  of  arguing  against  every  sin  is 
the  Bible  mode,  and  that  we  should  not  go  further  than  the  Bible 
authorises,  we  shall  attempt  to  show  wherein  Dr.  Mason  has,  by  a 
false  use  of  words,  and  an  illegitimate  interpretation  of  Sacred 
Scripture,  deceived  himself  as  well  as  many  of  his  readers,  as  to 
the  sinfulness  of  all  uses  of  the  lot.  Thereafter  we  shall  only 
briefly  recapitulate  the  true  arguments  in  accordance  with  the  man- 
ner of  the  three  last  numbers  of  Dr.  Mason,  because  the  true 
sources  of  the  sin  have  been  recently  very  clearly  pointed  out  in 
this  Review^  in  the  contribution  already  alluded  to. 

In  the  commencement  of  Dr.  Mason's  article,  he  defines  a  lot 
to  be  "  (171  action  intended  to  decide  a  point  without  the  aid  of 
human  skill  or  potver/' 

This  is  liis  npuTov  iiitinh^-.  This  definition  begs  the  question.  If 
he  is  attempting  to  define  the  lot  in  its  broadest  sense,  as  used 
in  matters  of  indifference,  his  definition  is  not  adequate,  and 
therefore  we  cannot  accept  it.  If  he  is  meaning  to  define  it  as 
an  ordinance  of  God,  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  it  is  correct 
and  suitable.  There  is  a  fallacy  involved  in  the  word  intended, 
coupled  with  the  word  hitman^  so  that  when  completed,  his  defini- 
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tion  would  read  thus :  "  The  lot  is  an  act  intended  to  decide  a 
point  without  the  aid  of  human  skill  or  power,  but  intended  to 
decide  it  by  the  aid  of  divine  skill  or  power."  We  contend  that 
this  definition  begs  the  question,  in  assuming  that  the  indifferent 
use  of  the  lot  always  includes  an  appeal  to  some  power.  Hamil- 
ton says  :  "A  definition  should  be  adequate  ;  that  is,  the  subject 
defined,  and  the  predicate  defining,  should  be  equivalent  or  of  the 
same  extension."  In  this  case,  the  subject — lot — refers  either  to 
the  specific  use  of  the  lot  as  used  by  God's  appointment,  or  to  the 
use  of  the  lot  in  its  widest"  sense  in  matters  of  indifference.  If 
the  former  is  meant,  then  the  definition  is  correct,  for  it  does  in- 
volve an  appeal  to  God;  but  if  the  latter,  then  it  does  not  touch 
the  question,  because  the  implication  that  it  is  intended  to  decide 
a  point  by  the  aid  of  divine  skill  or  power  involved  in  the  predi- 
cate, is  of  greater  extent  than  the  subject,  and  hence  the  definition 
is  false.  It  certainly  assumes  an  appeal,  either  intentional  or 
unintentional  on  the  part  of  the  agent ;  and  every  reader  who 
examines  carefully,  will  see  that  it  is  upon  this  fallacy  that  Dr. 
Mason  founds  liis  whole  argument.  We  deny  that  there  is  any 
appeal  whatever  in  the  use  of  the  lot  in  matters  of  indifference, 
and  this  point  must  be  proved  before  it  can  be  inserted  into  our 
definition  of  a  lot,  either  expressly  or  impliedly. 

Dr.  Mason  very  conclusively  shows  that  there  is  no  appeal  to 
man,  or  to  any  other  creature  superior  to  man,  or  to  nothing, 
or  to  chance,  and  very  acutely  argues  that  this  latter  has  neither 
life,  nor  intelligence,  nor  power,  as  if  it  were  supposed  that  there 
were  any  such  personage  as  chance,  and  then  triumphantly  con- 
cludes that  there  is  no  escape — it  must  be  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
living  God — without  having  first  established  whether  there  is  any 
appeal  at  all.     He  is    confused  and  dec€?ived  by  his  definition. 

Let  us  take  his  own  definition  and  remodel  it,  making  the  sub- 
ject cover  the  matter  under  consideration,  and  then  giving  the 
predicate  the  same  extent,  and  we  shall  have  a  true  definition. 
"  The  lot  is  an  action  which  decides  a  point  without  the  aid  of 
skill  or  power ;"  or  if  one  should  stickle  for  the  intention:  "  The 
lot  is  an  action  intended  to  decide  a  point  without  the  aid  of  skill 
or  power  either  human  or  divine."     This  we  know  is  the  inten- 
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tion  in  the  indifferent  use  of  the  lot.  And  if  it  be  intended  to 
cover  both  uses  of  the  word,  "  The  lot  is  an  action  intended  to 
decide  a  point  without  the  aid  of  human  ^kill  or  power,  and 
either  with  or  without  the  aid  of  divine  skill  or  power." 

Having  laid  down  this  definition,  let  us  proceed.  If  there  is 
sin  in  every  use  of  the  lot,  this  sin  must  either  be,  1.  In  the  phy- 
sical act;  2.  In  the  intention  of  the  agent;  3.  It  must  arise 
from  the  direct  appointment  of  God ;  or,  4.  From  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  lot.  If,  then,  we  can  show  against  Dr.  Mason,  that 
there  is  necessarily  no  sin  either  in  the  thing  itself,  or  in  the  mind 
of  the  person  casting  the  die  thoughtlessly,  then  there  can  be  no 
nin  involved  in  the  act,  unless  it  consist  in  the  violation  of  an 
ordinance  of  God's  appointment,  is  contrary  to  what  is  taught  us 
in  the  word  of  God,  or  on  the  supposition  that  the  lot  is  in  its 
very  nature  sinful  when  used  in  matters  of  indifference. 

It  is  dear  to  every  one,  that  there  is  no  sin  in  the  physical  act  of 
casting  the  lot ;  for  in  shuffling  and  throwing  the  die,  or  in  the 
mere  throwing  up  of  a  chip,  no  moral  action  is  required.  A  mon- 
key or  a  <log  may  perform  the  same  act,  and  it  does  not  even  involve 
rationality.     It  is  in  the  intention  that  sin  in  such  action  is  found. 

In  the  second  place,  we  contend  that  in  the  ordinary  uses  of 
the  lot,  where  there  is  no  conscious  appeal  to  God,  there  is  no 
sin.  It  ia  merely  an  agreement  to  abide  by  the  issue  of  an  un- 
known event.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  depreciate  in  anywise  the 
universal  and  particular  providence  of  God  in  all  things,  even  the 
minutest.  We  agree  entirely  with  Dr.  Mason  on  this  point ; 
yet  whilst  he  proclaims  this  view,  he  unconsciously  runs  beyond 
this  platform  when  he  speaks,  near  the  end  of  his  first  number, 
"  of  the  iyiter position  of  God's  providence  in  the  decision  of  the 
lot,"  as  if  he  understood  that  there  is  a  special  providence  over 
the  lot,  more  than  over  all  other  events  of  his  government.  If 
he  only  means  that  the  same  kind  of  providence  is  exercised  over 
the  casting  of  the  die  as  over  every  other  event,  as  the  falling  of 
a  sparrow,  we  agree  with  him  exactly.  And  from  such  a  point 
of  view  there  can  be  no  more  sin  in  abiding  by  the  issue  of  the  die 
than  of  any  other  event  of  providence,  as  the  decision  of  an  um- 
pire, or  in  saying  "  I  will  do  thus  and  so  to-morrow,"  or  in  plant- 
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ing  corn  when  we  know  that  it  will  be  of  no  avail  without  the 
hand  of  Providence  guiding  the  rain  and  light  and  heat  for  its 
growth  and  sustenance,  since  all  these  things,  as  well  as  man's 
heart,  are  no  less  under  the  entire  control  of  God's  providence  than 
the  lot;  for  "man  proposes,  but  God  disposes,"  and  "the  king's 
heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  he  turneth  it  whithersover 
he  Avill."  If  there  is  sin,  then,  in  the  careless  use  of  the  lot, 
it  is  not  in  the  conscious  intention,  for  there  is  no  appeal  made 
to  God.  There  can  be  no  appeal  without  a  consciousness  of  such 
appeal  by  the  agent.  If  there  be  sin  in  the  intention,  it  consists 
either  in  a  lack  of  intention  to  appeal,  which  will  be  disproved 
below,  when  we  show  that  the  lot  is  not  now  a  divine  ordinance, 
and  its  use  not  pronounced  a  sin  in  the  Bible  ;  or  -it  consists  in 
a  wrong  intention  which  prompts  the  use  of  the  lot. 

We  freely  admit  that  there  may  be  and  often  is  sin  in  the  in- 
tention in  casting  the  lot,  as  when  in  gaming  it  is  cast  for  pur- 
poses of  gain,  which  violates  the  Eighth  and  Tenth  Com- 
mandments, or  where  it  is  used  in  a  solemn  appeal  to  false 
gods,  a"s  used  among  the  heathen,  because  then  the  Third  Com- 
mandment is  broken  by  rendering  divine  worship  to  another, 
which  is  due  to  God  alone. 

If  there  is  sin,  then,  it  must  arise  from  some  other  source ; 
either  from  the  abuse  of  God's  ordinance,  from  something  contrary 
to  the  teaching  of  God's  word,  or  from  the  supposition  that  the 
lot  is,  in  its  very  nature,  an  appeal  to  God,  and  hence  its  use  in 
matters  of  indifference  is  sinful.  As  to  the  first  of  these 
points.  Dr.  Mason  says  that  an  indifferent  use  of  the  lot  is  "  a 
profane  appeal  to  the  divine  throne,  and  the  wanton  prostitution 
of  a  divine  ordinance."  In  the  use  of  the  lot  under  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  we  freely  grant  the  appropriateness  of  all  that  Dr. 
Mason  says ;  for  it  was  then  a  divine  ordinance,  instituted  by  God 
for  particular  purposes.  But  we  contend  that  this  was  peculiar 
to  the  Jewish  Church,  and  that  no  such  use  of  the  lot  is  author- 
ised at  present.  In  every  case  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  where 
decisions  were  given  by  lot  among  the  Jews,  it  is  either  expressly 
said  that  the  lot  was  given  by  the  high  priest,  or  by  the  high 
priest  together  with  the  highest  civil  officer,  or  else  this ,  is  im- 
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plied  by  the  gathering  together  of  the  people  for  this  purpose^ 
No  case  is  given  of  any  private  lot  cast  for  private  purposes  by 
the  children  of  Israel  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  use  of  the  lot 
as  an  ordinance  of  God  under  the  ceremonial  dispensation,  was  of  a 
special  character.  By  it,  during  the  administration  of  a  theocratic 
government,  God's  will  was  made  known  through  the  proper 
officers.  It  belongs  to  the  same  class  with  the  trial  of  the  sus- 
pected woman  by  bitter  water  ;  and  being  of  the  same  nature,  and 
a  part  of  the  same  appointed  ceremony,  should  be  considered  now 
of  equal  force.  The  latter  has  long  since  disappeared  from  among 
Christians,  and  so  should  the  former. 

In  the  middle  ages,  trial  by  fire  and  other  barbarities  similar 
to  the  trial  by  bitter  water,  sprang  up  ;  yet  all  these  have  been 
discarded  as  a  better  knowledge  of  Bible  doctrine  has  increased. 
This  theory  of  the  lot  as  a  divine  ordinance  deserves  the  same 
fate.  Let  us  see  what  this  idea  will  lead  to.  The  lot  is  either  a 
divine  ordinance,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  not,  then  Dr.  Mason  has 
no  reason  to  argue  from  it  as  such.  If  it  is,  then  it  is  binding 
upon  the  Christian  Church  to  use  it,  or  at  least  it  is  legitijnate  to 
do  so.  Then  it  follows,  that  the  Church  should  settle  all  trouble- 
some disputes  and  differences  of  doctrine  which  they  are  other- 
wise unable  to  adjust,  by  solemn  appeal  to  God  in  the  lot.  Thus 
they  should  determine  the  true  calling  of  men  to  the  important 
office  of  bishop  of  souls,  and  should  regulate  the  appointment  of 
officers,  and  other  matters  of  vital  interest  to  the  Church.  This 
doctrine  leads  to  these  absurdities.  Before  a  perfect  expression 
of  the  revealed  will  of  God  was  given  in  his  word,  he  did,  accord- 
ing to  'Ways  of  his  own  appointment,  indicate  his  will  to  his 
people  of  old  by  the  use  of  the  lot. 

The  New  Testament  is  the  perfecting  stone  in  the  building  of 
Revelation,  given  to  the  Church  for  its  guidance.  "  The  word  of 
God  which  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  is  the  only  rule  given  to  direct  us  how  we  may  glo- 
rify and  enjoy  him."  We  are  told  to  expect  no  new  revelations 
until  the  consummation  of  the  kingdom  which  _Christ  set  up  in 
the  earth.  In  the  establishment  of  that  kingdom,  neither  Christ 
nor  any  of  his  inspired  apostles  has  given  his  Church  any  reason 
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to  believe  that  he  will  decide  questions  for  them  by  the  use  of  the 
lot.  In  the  New  Testament  we  have  no  instruction  about  this 
ordinance,  or  any  intimation  that  it  was  continued  from  the  Jew- 
ish dispensation.  The  case  of  the  apostles  is  an  anomalous  one, 
and  of  such  a  nature  that  none  like  it  could  occur  again.  They 
were  men  inspired  of  God.  They  lived  in  an  age  when  the  Church 
was  undergoing  a  state  of  transformation  from  that  of  the  Jewish 
ceremonials  to  the  gospel  dispensation.  The  latter  was  not  yet 
fully  established.  Christ  himself  had  chosen  twelve  disciples, 
representative  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  One  of  these  had 
proved  an  apostate,  and  it  was  necessary  (Acts  i.)  for  them  to  ap- 
point another,  as  Peter  tells  them,  that  the  Scripture  might  be 
fulfilled,  "  His  bishopric  let  another  take."  It  was  necessary,  from 
the  very  office  and  function  of  an  apostle,  that  he  should  be  one  who 
had  himself  been  a  personal  witness  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel  his- 
tory. Two  were  found  having  these  qualifications.  It  was  also  ne- 
cessary to  the  office  of  an  apostle,  that  he  should  be  chosen  and 
appointed  directly  by  God.  See  the  necessity  of  this  requirement 
in  the  miraculous  manner  in  which  Paul  was  appointed  at  a  later 
time  by  Christ  in  person.  They  knew  this  fact.  Christ  had  just 
ascended  into  heaven.  To  him  they  desired  to  appeal  to  fill  up 
the  apostolic  college.  1'he  only  familiar  appeal  for  divine  de- 
cision was  the  lot  used  in  the  Jewish  Church,  and  still  legitimate 
in  this  overlapping  state  of  the  Church,  before  the  Christian 
Church  was  yet  fully  organised,  just  as  afterwards  Paul  winked 
at  circumcision,  and  Christ  said  at  his  baptism,  "  Suffer  it  to  be 
so  now,"  though  he  needed  no  baptism  of  John.  This  was  the 
uniting  act  of  the  two  dispensations.  In  John,  the  Jewish 
prophet,  it  was  the  Jewish  ceremonial  form  of  purification,  neces- 
sary in  the  fulfilment  of  the  type  when  Christ  was  thus  set  apart 
to  the  office  of  High  Priest.  But  in  Christ  it  was  the  baptism 
which  openly  signified  the  fact  of  the  establishment  of  his  king- 
dom on  the  earth.  The  same  act  thus  fulfilled  a  double  purpose 
of  binding  together  the  two  dispensations  as  the  one  Church  of 
God.  But  in  addition  to  the  peculiar  time  at  which  this  occurred, 
when  Jewish  observances  had  not  totallv  ceased  to  be  observed, 
the  apostles  were  inspired  men,  to  whom   there  were  many  spe- 
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eial  powers  and  privileges  given,  as  in  the  gift  of  healing,  tongues, 
etc.,  from  which  we  can  argue  nothing  as  to  their  appointment 
under  the  gospel  dispensation,  since  there  is  no  particle  of  ground 
given  for  such  belief  anywhere  else  in  the  New  Testament.  In 
the  case  of  Jonah,  it  is  true,  we  find  God  answering  the  lot, 
(which  was  cast  by  heathen  men,)  but  not  as  a  religious  ordinance; 
for  the  lot  was  cast  by  heathen  men,  who  cried  "eveiy  man  unto 
his  own  god."  Jon.  i.  5,  7.  It  is  true,  that  in  this  case  God 
overruled  the  lot  for  his  own  purposes,  just  as  he  made  Baalam's 
ass  to  speak  ;  or  just  as  in  the  ordinary  dispensations  of  God's 
providence,  he  fulfilled  all  the  minute  points  of  prophecy  foretold 
of  Christ's  person,  both  life,  death,  and  history.  Dr.  Mason 
thinks  he  makes,  a  strong  point  from  the  use  of  the  lot  to  decide 
things  already  foretold  by  God  as  certain  in  the  cases  of  the  di- 
vision of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the  appointment  of  Saul  as 
king.  But  this  only  proves  God's  special  providence  in  the  lot, 
as  in  all  other  events  by  which  he  fulfilled  the.various  predictions 
given  in  his  word,  as  of  Christ  mentioned  above. 

We  readily  admit  God's  providence  in  the  lot  as  in  other  events, 
but  deny  that  there  is  anything  in  the  word  of  God  which  any- 
where intimates  that  the  careless  use  of  the  lot  is  now  any  more 
sinful  than  other  careless  acts.  We  are  told  of  the  casting  of 
Purim  or  lots  before  Haman.  It  is  predicted  in  Joel,  Obadiah, 
and  Nahum,  of  their  enemies'  casting  lots,  i.  e.,  dividing  by  lots 
their  young  men,  maidens,  and  honorable  men  who  should  be 
taken  prisoners ;  and  in  Psalms  we  are  told  they  should  cast  lots 
for  Christ's  garments ;  but  there  is  no  intimation  in  any  such  place 
that  there  is  any  sin  in  the  mere  fact  of  casting  lots. 

The  only  two  passages  of  Scripture  much  handled  by  Dr.  Ma- 
son to  establish  his  doctrine,  are  Prov.  xvi.  33,  and  Prov.  xviii. 
18.     Of  these  in  their  order. 

Dr.  Mason,  as  well  as  all  those  who  hold  his  view,  lays  much 
stress  on  these  passages,  for  in  fact  they  are  the  only  ones  which 
even  seemingly  give  direct  countenance  to  such  an  opinion ;  and 
.  we  shall  show  that  they  are  of  no  use  in  this  question.  We  de- 
sire first  to  call  particular  attention  to  these  two  well  known  and 
universally  recognised  canons  of  interpretation :    1.   That  it  is 
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not  sufficient  to  found  a  doctrine  upon  the  teachings  of  a  parable 
or  proverb,  unless  the  same  is  fully  confirmed  by  other  parts  of 
Scripture ;  and  2^  It  is  not  safe  to  found  a  doctrinal  interpreta- 
tion on  one  or  two  passages,  especially  if  they  can  be  legitimately 
interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  the  rest  of  Scrip- 
ture. Both  of  these  passages  are  from  the  book  of  Proverbs,  and 
many  of  the  best  interpreters  understand  them  diiferently.  Such 
circumstances  carry  with  them  at  le^st  the  presumption  that  this 
is  a  false  interpretation.  Let  us  examine  these  two  passages,  re- 
membering these  canons.  ,,  -mM^-.-  i 
Dr.  Mason  compares  Prov.  xviii.  18,  "The  lot  causeth  con- 
tentions to  cease,  and  parteth  between  the  mighty,"  with  Heb. 
vi.  16,  *'  An  oath  for  confirmation  is  an  end  of  all  strife,"  and 
concludes  from  this  that  they  are  similar  in  their  use,  and  therefore 
similar  in  their  nature^  which  last  we  deny.  He  says,  "The  one 
appeals  to  God  for  the  sincerity  of  our  declaration,  the  other  for 
the  direction  of  our  choice."  This  may  be  true,  if  in  this  pass- 
age the  word  lot  is  restricted  to  its  religious  use  ;  for  in  the  times 
of  Solomon  the  ceremonial  law  was  still  in  force,  and  we  may 
believe  that  the  mighty  of  the  nation  still  appealed  to  God 
through  it  to  decide  matters  of  importance,  and  accepted  this  de- 
cision. If  the  reference  is  to  this  use  of  the  lot,  it  does  not 
touch  the  question  before  us,  which  is  its  use  in  matters  of  indif- 
ference. Bui  the  Septuagint  version,  which  our  Saviour  com- 
mended in  his  day,  does  not  favor  the  interpretation  of  Dr.  Ma- 
son, for  the  word  there  translated  "lot,"  is  ^^aiyijpdq,''^  "silence," 
or  the  silent  lot,  and  not  "/cP^pof,"  which  is  usually  translated  lot. 
The  former  is  not  the  word  usually  found  when  the  religious  or- 
dinance is  meant,  and  may  mean  any  casting  of  the  lot,  even  in 
matters  of  indiiference.  According  to  this  interpretation,  this 
passage  directly  favors  the  idea  that  the  mode  of  decision  by  the 
silent  lot,  not  as  a  religious  action,  i.  e.,  its  indifferent  use,  is  not 
improper,  but  a  true  means  of  settling  difficulties.  But  not  to 
press  this  interpretation,  the  passage  cannot  possibly  be  twisted 
so  as  to  place  the  lot  on  a  par  with  the  oath,  as  Dr.  Mason  de- 
sires. The  parallelism  is  only  in  the  result  and  not  in  the  nature. 
of  the  oath  and  the  lot.  To  prove  this,  we  have  only  to  appeal 
VOL.  XXV.,  NO.  2 — 5.                                               . 
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to  Scripture  testimony.  In  many  passages  the  oath  is  spoken  of 
as  an  appeal  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts  to  witness  the  truth  of 
what  we  affirm.  God  himself  confirms  his  promise  with  an  oath, 
and  we  see  that  his  servants  swear  hy  his  name  reverently,  sin- 
cerely, and  faithfully.  We  are  cautioned  against  swearing  idol- 
atrously  in  the  name  of  false  gods,  or  by  inanimate  things,  in  Josh, 
xxiii.  7,  James  v.  12  ;  against  swearing  deceitfully^  in  Jer.  xlii; 
5  and  20  ;  against  swearing  fahely^  in  Lev.  yi.  3,  and  xix.  12 ; 
as  well  as  against  swearing  rashly^  in  Lev.  v.  4,  Matt.  xiv.  7. 
But  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  passage  in  the  Bible  which 
forbids  the  use  of  the  lot,  or  declares  it  sinful,  when  used  either 
in  matters  of  indifference  or  of  sport.  In  all  these  points  his 
comparison  fails.  Yet  he  says  that  they  are  alike,  in  that  they 
are  to  be  used  in  matters  of  importance,  "for  all  appeals  to  God 
are  improper  when  made  upon  trifles."  Here  again  he  assumes 
the  point  at  issue.  His  argument  applies  only  to  the  rehgious  use 
of  the-lot,  and  fails  in  matters  of  indifference,  because  it  turns 
upon  his  unfounded  assumption  that  there  is  an  appeal  to  God  in 
matters  of  indifference.  .     .,  .     .  ,     .. , 

The  very  nature  of  proverbs  is  such  that  we  cannot  restrict 
the  use  of  terms  employed  in  them.  We  must  give  to  each  its 
widest  meaning,  and  in  doing  so  there  is  nothing  which  con- 
demns the  indifferent  use  of  the  lot.  Such  an  interpretation  as 
that  given  above  is  perfectly  legitimate,  and  is  consistent  with 
the  passage,  with  Scripture  teaching,  and  with  fact.  No  doc- 
trine can  be  based  upon  such  a  passage  until  it  js  proven  that 
the  interpretation  of  Dr.  Mason  is  the  only  one  possible  in  the 
context.     This  surely  cannot  be  done. 

The  only  other  passage  which  seems  to  favor  this  idea  is  Prov. 
xvi.  33:  "  The  lot  i^  cast  into  the  lap,  and  the  whole  disposing 
thereof  is  of  the  Lord."  This  is  the  crowning  stone  of  Dr.  Ma- 
son's whole  argument,  as  he  himself  acknowledges.  He  says  of  it, 
"This  will  be  decisive  with  him  who  in  simplicity  and  reverence 
inquires  after  the  truth.  But  as  there  are  captious  spirits  who 
seek  to  hide  themselves  in  the  mist  of  objections,"  he  would  pur- 
sue a  little  farther  "  the  denial  of  such  a  providence  as  embraces 
the  drawing  of  a  ticket,  or  the  cast  of  a  die."     This  we  do  not 
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deny,  but  only  that  there  is  a  special  providence  over  the  lot  more 
than  over  other  things.  He  is  confirmed  in  his  error  by  too 
strict  a  literal  interpretation  of  this  verse  from  the  English  ver- 
sion of  Prov.  xvi.  33,  This  verse  is  not  intended,  as  we  believe, 
to  teach  the  fact  of  God's  providence  in  the  special  case  of  the 
lot,  specifically  so  called,  but  the  great  fact  of  God's  superin- 
tending providence  in  all  the  dispensations  of  his  government.  This 
is  a  much  higher  view  of  the  passage^  and  one  not  only  supported 
by  the  original  passage,  but  strongly  confirmed  by  the  rendering 

of  the  Septuagint:  "  Eif  k6'Kkovq  iiripxtTat  navra  rolg  adUoig,  napa  6i  Kvpiov 

TrdvTa  ra  fiUaiay  "  All  things  return  into  the  bosoms  of  the  wicked, 
but  with  God  all  things  are  just."  A  careful  criticism  of  the 
original  Hebrew  will  give  the  same  idea,  viz.:  "  The  portion  is 
caused  to  be  cast  into  the  bosom,  and  all  the  judgment  of  it  is 
from  the  Lord."     The  Hebrew  word,  p*^^  translated  "lap,"  is  so 

translated  nowhere  else  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  used  about 
thirty-three  times,  but  never  in  the  sense  of  the  English  word 
"lap."  It  means,  primarily,  "  the  bosom,"  as  a  place  of  affection 
and  endearment,  in  such  passages  as  "the  wife  of  thy  bosom," 
and  taking  a  child  "  into  one's  bosom ;"  and  secondarily,  it  means 
''  the  bosom,"  in  a  tropical  sense,  for  the  inner  man.  In  this 
sense,  it  is  used  in  such  passages  as  these  :  "  For  anger  resteth  in 
the  bosom  of  fools ;"  "  render  sevenfold  into  their  bosom ;" 
"  though  my  reins  be  consumed  in  mine  bosom;  "  and  is  found 
eight  or  ten  times.  It  never  has  the  meaning  "lap."  .The 
nearest  approach  to  this  is  found  in  1  Kings  xxii.  35,  where, 
speaking  of  the  death  of  Ahab,  smitten  by  an  arrow,  the  writer 
says:  ''The  blood  ran  into  the  bosom  of  the  chariot,"  or  "into 
the  midst  of  the  chariot,"  as  the  English  version  reads,  where  the 
idea  is  still  that  of  the  central  part  of  the  chariot.  This  criticism 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  where  the  context  requires  the  Eng- 
lish word  "lap,"  another  word  is  used,  as  in  Neh.  v.  13 :  "I 
shook  my  lap  and  said,  So  God  shake  out  every  one  from  his 
house  ;"  and  2  Kings  iv.  39  :  "  Found  a  wild  vine,  and  gathered 
thereof  a  lapful."  In  each  case  a  different  Hebrew  word  is  used 
from  the  one  translated  lap  in  the  passage  before  us.  Again, 
Calvin  says  that  the  word  goral  here  translated  lot,  "has,  in  th« 
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Old  Testament,  two  distinct  and  well-established  meanings :  1> 
The  lot  as  a  special  ordinance  of  God,  under  the  Jewish  dispen-i 
sation  ;  and  2.  Thdki  portion  which  is  given  by  lot ;"  and  hence, 
since  God  in  his  providence  assigns  the  portion  of  every  one,  it 
means  the  lot  or  portion  which  every  one  has  in  this  life.  This 
gives  a  much  wider  and  higher  interpretation  to  the  passage  than 
that  which  confines  it  to  the  casting  of  the  lot.  The  idea  is : 
"  Every  portion  is  assigned  into  men's  bosoms,  and  God's  judg- 
ment in  it  all  is  just."  In  order  to  establish  a  doctrine  from  this 
proverb  of  God's  special"  providence  in  the  special  act  of  casting 
the  die,  its  advocates  must,  according  to  the  canon  of  interpreta- 
tion, show  that  the  passage  cannot  be  so  interpreted,  and  that  their 
interpretation  is  the  only  correct  one.  This  they  cannot  do, 
either  from  the  usage  of  the  word  or  the  analogy  of  the  Scrip- 
ture. Hence  all  doctrine  founded  upon  it,  as  Dr.  Mason  confess- 
edly avows  his  theory  of  the  lot  to  be,  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

There  remains,  then,  but  one  other  subterfuge,  of  which  Dr. 
M.  shrewdly  avails  himself.  It  is,  that  the  lot  is,  in  its  verj  na- 
ture,  an  appeal  to  God,  not  made  so  by  special  injunction  of  God, 
but  taken  for  this  purpose  because  such  an  appeal  is  essential  to 
the  lot.  He  says  that  God  "  only  appointed  the  use  of  a  known 
method  of  bringing  a  matter  before  the  divine  tribunal  in  prefer- 
ence to  other  modes  which  might  have  been  selected."  He  here 
again  assumes  the  question,  viz.,  that  it  was  a  known  method  of 
bringing  a  matter  before  a  divine  tribunal.  Can  any  one  show 
that  the  lot  was  a  known  method  of  appeal  to  Goc^  before  it  was 
appointed  such  by  God,  as  recorded  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of 
Leviticus  ?  Has  Dr.  M.  shown  it  to  be  so  ?  It  is  true,  he  may 
found  a  seemingly  good  argument  from  the  use  of  the  lot  among 
heathen  nations  as  a  mode  of  appeal  to  their  gods.  To  this  we 
reply  that  it  is  very  probable  that  this  custom  is  derived  from 
this  revelation,  received  by  tradition,  and  perpetuated  by  the 
heathen.  But  were  the  fact  admitted  as  claimed,  it  does  not 
prove  that  the  lot  is  in  itself  an  appeal  to  God,  but  rather  that 
the  mind  sees  the  lot  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  it  suitable 
to  be  used  as  a  mode  of  appeal  to  God.  There  is  some  truth  in 
this  position  of  Dr.  M.,   and  just  enough  to  lead  astray   if  not 
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carefully  guarded.  He  says  that  "  it  was  not  the  special  injunc- 
tion of  Grod  which  converted  the  lot  into  an  appeal  to  him,"  be- 
cause "  the  injunction  presupposes  such  an  appeal  as  being  essen- 
tial to  the  lot."  This  we  cannot  admit.  We  admit  that  the 
injunction  does  presuppose  a  certain  appropriateness  in  the  lot  to 
be  used  as  an  appeal  to  God — just  as  the  appointment  of  water 
in  baptism  is  suitable  to  represent  the  cleansing  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper  are  suita- 
ble to  represent  the  blood  and  body  of  Christ,  feeding  upon 
which  by  faith  the  believer  is  as  truly  noilrished  and  strengthened 
as  the  natural  body  by'  partaking  of  bread  and  wine.  But  this 
appointment  is  not  because  these  things  are  essential  to  the  nature 
of  water,  bread,  and  wine,  nor  is  the  careless  use  of  them  in 
indifferent  matters  sinful.  They  are  appointed  because  appropri' 
ate  for  the  ends  intended.  Just  so  with  the  lot.  The  truth  seems 
to  lie  here  :  The  lot  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  constitute  it  a  proper 
mode  of  appeal  to  God  under  proper  circumstances,  and  hence, 
when  appointed  by  God,  becomes  his  ordinance.  But  it  does  not 
at  all  prove  that  the  lot  is  in  its  very  nature  essentially  an  appeal 
to  God,  and  hence  heinously  sinful  unless  used  always  with  special 
prayer  and  preparation.  This  appointment  affects  only  cases 
which  come  under  it,  and  does  not  apply  at  all  when  used  indif- 
ferently or  thoughtlessly. 

In  the  concluding  portion  of  his  first  number,  Dr.  Mason 
says :  "  The  sum  is,  that  against  the  interpositions  of  God's  provi- 
dence in  the  decision  by  lot,  there  can  be  advanced  no  argument 
which  does  not  lead  directly  to  Atheism."  This  he  argues  from 
the  general  and  special  providence  of  God,  assuming  that  those 
who  object  to  his  view  of  the  lot,  deny  these.  We  only  deny  a 
special  interposition  in  the  lot  not  found  also  in  any  other  fact  in 
providence.  Let  us  see  whether  it  is  clear,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  his  own  view  does  not  lead  much  more  directly  to  Atheism. 
When  he  lays  down  the  principle  that  every  cast  of  the  die  is  a 
direct  appeal  to  God,  because  he  is  the  God  of  providence,  he 
seems  to  forget  that  the  same  principle  would. deprive  man  of  all 
responsibility  as  a  free  agent.  He  holds  that  every  use  of  the 
lot  in  matters  of  indifference,  is  a  profane  appeal  to  God,  be- 
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cause  intended  to  decide  a  point  beyond  the  aid  of  human  skill 
or  power.  Is  it  not  clear  that  many  other  things  are  just  as 
much  beyond  the  reach  of  human  guidance  as  the  lot ;  and  since^ 
in  his  providence,  God  "rules  in  the  hearts  of  men,"  all  appeals 
to  umpires  are  just  as  much  an  appeal  to  God  as  the  lot?  In  one 
he  acts  through  physical,  and  in  the  other  through  moral  and 
spiritual  forces.  Again,  on  the  same  principle,  would  it  not  be 
sinful  for  us  to  promise  to  do  anything  in  the  future,  for  our 
ability  to  fulfil  it  depends  upon  God's  sustaining  us  in  health  and 
strength,  and  such  a  proYnise  would  be  profane,  unless  made  with 
prayer  and  solemnity  ?  In  like  manner,  how  could  we  plant  our 
corn  without  sin,  unless  accompanied  all  the  time  with  singing 
and  prayer,  since  the  dropping  of  each  grain  is  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  indifferent  lot  an  appeal  to  God  for  his  providential 
gdidance  of  the  birds,  the  storm,  the  rain,  the  sunshine,  and  a 
thousand  other  things  ?  Just  in  the  same  manner  God  rules  in 
the  decisions  of  the  lot.  When  it  is  cast  into  the  air,  the  result 
is  the  direct  effect  of  the  forces  operating  upon  it ;  and  if  wo 
knew  exactly  this  force,  the  angle  at  which  it  is  thrown  into 
the  air,  the  resistance  it  meets,  and  all  the  attendant  circum- 
stances, we  could  calculate  with  precision  the  result.  Now,  when 
God  appointed  the  lot  to  be  used  for  the  determination  of  certain 
questions,  the  forces  set  in  motion  by  the  hand  of  the  person 
casting  it,  in  connection  with  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  in  ^ 
order  to  bring  about  a  particular  result,  were  entirely  under  his  con- 
trol, and  he  used  them  to  accomplish  his  end.  S<j,  too,  when  cast 
before  other  gods,  and  not  used  as  a  religious  ordinance,  as  in  the 
case  of  Jonah,  he  could  and  did  overrule  the  lot  for  his  own  ends, 
just  as  he  caused  his  own  predetermined  will  to  be  fulfilled  by  the 
Jews  who  crucified  our  Lord.  Then,  since  God  rules  supremely 
in  providence,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  placing  the  lot  on  any 
higher  ground  than  other  things,  unless  this  ground  be  gotten 
from  the  word  of  God.  It  is  either  on  higher  ground  or  it  is 
not.  It  is  not  on  higher  ground,  as  we  have  seen  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  word  of  God.  This  is  practically  acknowledged: 
by  those  who  hold  the  opinions  of  Dr.  M.,/or  they  do  not  use  it 
to  determine  matters  of  importance.     We  bring  this  as  a  good  ad 
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hominem  argument  against  them.  If  there  is  any  Bible  ground 
for  this  doctrine,  they  act  inconsistently  in  not  employing, the  lot 
as  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  Church  in  deciding  many  doubtful 
and  important  matters.  Their  own  inconsistency  should  drive 
them  to  the  light.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  lot  is  not  on 
higher  ground  than  facts  in  providence,  does  not  this  theory  rather 
drive  to  Pantheism  ?  Their  position  is  that  any  indifferent  refer- 
ence to  matters  beyond  our  control  is  sinful,  because  a  direct  ap- 
peal to  God.  Hence  man  cannot  be  responsible  for  any  thing,  for 
in  every  act  he  appeals  to  the  God  of  providence  to  decide  for 
him.  Man  is  then  but  a  spark  of  the  deity,  and  God  the  only 
responsible  agent  in  the  universe.  Consistency  in  this  mode  of 
reasoning  makes  God  the  author  of  sin,  and  reduces  everything 
to  bare  Pantheism.  Such  a  reduetio  ad  absurdum  forces  us  to 
give  up  such  a  theory,  and  believe,  in  accordance  with  the  natural 
convictions  of  every  one,  that  the  use  of  the  lot  to  decide  doubt- 
ful or  indifferent  questions,  is  not  a  sin  per  se,  but  merely  a  mu- 
tual determination  on  the  part  of  those  using  it,  to  abide  by  a  re- 
sult to  them  unknown,  and  which  they  are  not  able  to  govern. 
^  In  the  third  number  of  his  article,  Dr.  M.  very  well  shows  the 
sinfulness  of  that  "signal  abuse  of  the  lot  which  employs  it  as  a 
means  of  determining  the  spiritual  state  and  character  of  indi- 
viduals." All  such  superstitious  notions  are  naturally  fostered  by 
his  doctrine.  The  true  mode  of  destroying  them  is  by  teaching 
the  true  doctrine,  that  God  is  no  more  concerned  in  the  lot  than  in 
any  other  of  the  modes  of  manifestation  in  providence.  It  is 
true  that  fortune-telling,  and  divining  from  various  sources,  either 
from  an  improper  use  of  revelation  or  providence,  will  always  in- 
terest those  slightly  superstitious;  yet  Christians  should  be  care- 
ful not  to  encourage  such  things,  nor  be  wise  above  what  is  re- 
vealed. But  if  the  sinfulness  of  lotteries  does  not  consist  in  the 
very  act  of  casting  tlie  die,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  decide 
what  part  of  the  action  is  sinful  and  what  not,  because,  according 
to  the  constitution  of  man's  mind,  Avhen  the  sin  of  an  action  is 
placed  where  his  conscience,  enlightened  by  the  word  of  God, 
cannot  see  it,  he  is  too  apt  to  overlook  the  sin  altogether.  Just 
lis   the   consciences  of  many   Christians  revolt  when  told  that 
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dancing  is  in  itself  sinful,  whilst  they  will  readily  assent  when 
shown  that  it  is  sinful  to  Christians,  because  of  its  dangerous  ten- 
dency, the  results  which  follow,  the  estimation  placed  upon  it  by 
the  world,  its  effect  upon  personal  piety,  upon  the  Church,  and 
upon  the  Christian  character  of  those  around  us.  What,  then, 
are  the  sins  connected  with  the  use  of  the  lot  in  its  grosser  forms 
in  lotteries  and  in  game»  of  chance  ?  Dr.  M.  says  that  the  es- 
sence of  their  sin  lies  in  the  "  abuse  and  prof anation  of  the  lot, 
which  is  an  institution  of  God  for  special  religious  and  moral 
purposes ;"  and  again  :  "  They  are  profane  appeah  to  the  divine 
throne^  and  a  wanton  prostitution  of  a  divine  ordinance.''  From 
what  has  been  said  in  this  article,  this  assertion  is  at  least  of 
doubtful  authority.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  shown  that  this 
i«  a  "divine  institution"  and  "ordinance."  That  it  ?^;«s  such, 
may  be  safely  granted ;  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  appointment 
and  use  of  the  lot,  that  it  belonged  especially  to  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation. It  was  revealed  under  that  dispensation,  and  7iever 
used  after  its  close,  so  far  as  we  know.  It  is  not  enjoined  in  the 
Decalogue,  and  no  precept  concerning  it  is  given  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  example  there  given  of  choosing  Matthias,  was 
a  special  case,  which  could  never  again  arise.  It  was  before  the 
close  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  just  after  the  ascension  of  our 
Lord,  and  before  the  formal  opening  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  The  disciples,  at  the  time  it  was 
done,  did  not  clearly  understand  the  nature  of  the  gospel  dispen- 
sation, for  the  promised  Comforter  had  not  yet  been  poured  out 
upon  them,  showing  them  all  things  revealed  of  the  Father. 
They  were  acting  according  to  all  the  lights  before  them,  yet  in 
that  mode  which  was  already  well  known  to  them.  Their  exam- 
ple is  never  commended  to  us  for  imitation ;  and  if  an  ordinance  of 
God,  surely  it  would  have  been  used  by  the  apostles  in  times  of 
doubt,  trial,  and  suffering.  Their  example  should  of  itself  be  a 
sufficient  guide  for  us,  and  we  see  no  valid  reason  why  we  should 
call  the  lot  an  ordinance  of  God  at  the  present  time. 

Again,  if,  as  Dr.  M.  contends,  the  essence  of  the  sin  of  gaming 
consists  in  the  false  use  of  the  lot,  then  we  would  ask  in  what 
does  the  essence  of  the  sin  of  horse-racing  and  cock-fighting  con- 
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sist  ?  They  are  just  as  much  recognised  modes  of  gambling  as 
any  others,  though  not  so  convenient  for  their  purposes  at  all 
times.  They  are  even  worse,  for  to  the  other  sinful  nuotives,  there 
is  superadded  cruelty  to  animals.  In  neither  of  these  is  the  lot 
iised  ;  yet  their  tendency,  as  universally  acknowledged,  is  no  less 
evil  than  that  of  cards  or  lotteries.  .  ^  ,  ,^^ 

And  once  more.  It  is  a  poor  rule  which  does  not  work  both 
ways.  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  indifferent  use  of  the  lot  is  per 
se  a  sin,  it  follows  that  the  practice  of  it  must  have  an  evil  influ- 
ence on  those  habituated  to  its  use.  This  is  true  in  certain  games 
of  chance,  but  is  it  universally  so  ?  How  many  of  the  most  vir- 
tuous youths  of  the  land  are  there,  who  have  regularly  used  the 
lot  in  some  mode  or  other  to  decide  their  choice  in  their  pastimes, 
without  one  pang  of  conscience  or  one  evil  effect  ?  How  many 
girls  are  there  who  have  drawn  straws  to  decide  many  little  ques- 
tions between  themselves  and  their  companions,  and  yet  have  never 
grown  worse  by  the  habit  ?  Add  to  this  the  fact,  that  many 
church-members  of  undoubted  piety  constantly  resort  to  the  die 
to  decide  indifferent  matters,  without  the  evil  effects  which  attend 
games  of  chance.  The  rule  does  not  work  both  ways  ;  and  these 
facts  furnish  a  presumption  amounting  to  a  certainty,  that  the 
peculiar  sin  which  makes  gaming  so  objectionable,  must  be  sought 
for  elsewhere  than  in  the  mere  "profanation"  of  the  lot. 
^  We  have  seen  that  the  same  results  follow  when  the  lot  is  used 
and  when  it  is  not  used,  as  in  horse-racing  and  cock-fighting. 
Then  the  question  remains.  What  are  the  special  sins  peculiar  to 
games  of  chance  and^  gaming  ?  This  question  has  been  so  well 
handled  in  the  article  already  alluded  to,  that  we  shall  do  nothing 
more  than  indicate  and  enumerate  them. 

All  games,  when  played  for  a  wager,  are  direct  violations  of 
the  8th  and  10th  Commandments :  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal ;" 
"  Thou  shalt  not  covet."  These  are  the  motives  which  prompt  a 
man  to  seek  that  which  does  not  belong  to  him,  without  working 
honestly  for  it.  Failures  in  the  attempt,  and  losses  not  calculated 
on,  drive  its  victim,  under  a  present  sense  of  remorse,  to  the  worst 
acts  of  which  he  is  capable — to  murder,  blasphemy,  and  even 
suicide.     The  same  principles  operate  where  no  lot  is  used,  as  in 
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cock-fighting  and  horse-racing.  Lying,  cheating,  deception,  and 
fraud,  are  naturally  associated  with  all  attempts  to  acquire  gain 
without  an  equivalent  given  ;  and  the  very  nature  of  games  of 
chance  furnish  greater  facilities  than  any  other  for  carrying  out 
these  purposes.  The  most  adroit  expert  can  most  easily  deceive 
his  antagonist. 

It  is  in  these  attendant  circumstances  that  the  sin  of  gaming 
chiefly  lies.  The  following  results  and  concomitants  of  gaming 
may  be  mentioned  also  as  arguments  against  it : 

1.  Great  loss  of  time.  ,  • 

2.  Dangerous  associates  and  associations. 

3.  Hence,  drunkenness,  excess,  rioting,  and  every  sinful  way. 

4.  The  common  estimate  of  such  things. 

5.  The  gamester's  estimate  of  the  character  of  his  associates. 

6.  Intellectual  dissipation — 

7.  Which  checks  higher  aspirations — 

8.  And  sears  the  conscience  to  all  that  is  good. 

9.  The  uncertain  results  which  lend  a  deceitful  enchantment, 
and  lure  the  soul  on  to  its  own  ruin.  "'  '  ^"  T  \*t'4^f  ;^, 

10.  The  breach  of  the  8th  and  10th  Commandments  crowns 
the  whole. 


1 


ARTICLE  III. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

The  idea  of  educating  the  masses  is  not  a  new  one  ;  neither 
have  there  been  wanting  schemes  for  making  the  idea  practical. 
In  the  several  states  of  Greece,  various  methods  and  principles 
for  general  education  were  adopted.  Lycurgus  made  the  most 
stringent  laws  with  regard  to  this  whole  subject,  and  Plato  sought 
to  establish  a  common  school  system  at  the  public  charge,  so  that 
all  the  young  might  have  what  advantages  were  needful  to  make 
them  "  able  to  perform  justly,  wisely,  and  magnanimously,  all 
the  duties  both  of  peace  and  war."     In  the  ancient  and  wonder- 
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fill  empire  of  China,  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  education 
of  all  the  children  are  said  to  be  excellent.  Provision  is  made 
for  a  high  grade  of  scholarship  by  the  special  interest  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  colleges,  and  by  the  offer  of  places  of  public  trust  to 
those  only  who  have  first  gained  scholastic  honors.  Even  the 
children  of  the  poorest  subjects,  with  rarely  an  exception,  possess 
the  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  law  re- 
quires this.  During  and  since  the  wars  of  the  First  Napoleon, 
many  of  the  continental  powers  of  Europe  have  given  a  special 
and  increasing  degree  of  attention  to  this  subject  of  general  edu- 
cation ;  and  to-day  England  is  considering  what  has  been  accom- 
plished by  her  Educational  Act  of  1870.  That  these  several 
governments  should  not  have  concerned  themselves  with  the  edu- 
cation of  the  masses,  we  are  not  prepared  to  assert ;  for  there  is 
nothing  intrinsically  wrong  in  the  effort  to  secure  universal  edu- 
cation, and  all  will  admit  that  ignorance  has  a  sad  effect  upon 
the  material  and  moral  prosperity  of  any  people.  But  popular 
education,  encouraged  by  state  authority,  is  one  thing ;  and 
the  education  of  the  masses  under  a  system  of  compulsory 
laws,  is  a  very  different  thing.  Popular  education  may  produce 
the  happiest  effects  among  any  people ;  it  is  really  essential  to 
the  success  of  a  republican  form  of  government ;  but  a  compulsory 
plan  of  education  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  its  tendency  would 
be  to  enslave  both  the  person  and  the  opinions  of  the  citizen.  It 
is  not  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  republicanism,  nor  is  it  friendly 
to  the  liberty  of  any  people.  Once  well  established,  the  system 
of  compulsory  education  is  all  that  any  despot  need  desire  in  or- 
der to  execute  his  plans  and  to  perpetuate  his  dynasty.  Hence 
we  regard  the  whole  subject  of  compulsory  education,  which  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree  is  agitating  the  American  mind  also,  as 
another  one  of  those  dangerous  subjects  with  which  practically 
we  ought  never  to  have  anything  to  do.  We  propose  to  say  a 
few  words  to  sustain  this  opinion. 

To  compel  all  parents  to  discharge  the  duty  of  educating  their 
children  up  to  a  certain  standard,  (and  this  is  what  is  meant 
by  compulsory  education,  in  general  terms,)  is  but  another 
way   of    saying  that   the    civil   government   must  assume   this 
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obligation,   and  see  to  it  that  all  children  are  properly   edu« 
cated ;  for,  as  is  well  known,   a   large  number  of  parents,  on 
the  one    hand,   are    financially   incapacitated   from    discharging 
such  a  duty  to  their  children.     They  find  it  difficult  to  earn 
money   enough   to   purchase  the  necessaries   of   life  for   their 
families.     Bread,  and  not  books,  is  the  all-absorbing  topic  with 
them.     They  are  far  more  inclined  to  seek  places  of  work  for 
their  children,   than  sittings  in  school-houses.     On    the  other 
hand,  very  many  parents  feel  no  interest  in  this  subject  of  educa- 
tion, and  they  will  take  no  steps  to  awaken  any  in  their  children. 
Even  among  the  class  of  "well-to-do"  parents,  there  is  often 
found  an  unwillingness  to  allow  the  children  any  educational  ad- 
vantages.    If  the  rudiments  of  the  "three  R's,"  as  the  expres- 
sion is,  are  mastered,  this  is  considered  enough  "  schooling"  for 
any  child.     To  support  and  encourage  them  while  they  are  seek- 
ing to  acquire  a  substantial   education,   is  regarded  by  many  pa- 
rents as  a  waste  of  time  on   their  children's  part,   and  a  great 
waste  of  money  on  their  own  part.     They  judge  of  education  by 
what  they  have  acquired  at  some  log-cabin  school-house,  and  they , 
estimate  its  value  to  the  rising  generation  by  the  pecuniary  profit 
they  themselves  have  derived  from  it.     Thus  a  want  of  means 
and  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  education  on  the  part  of  so  many 
parents,  will  compel  the  civil  authority  to  take  the  whole  subject 
into  its  own  hands,  provided  the  system  of  compulsory  education 
is  adopted.     As  parents  cannot  or  will  not  fully  attend  to  their 
duty,  the  government  must  step  forward  with  its  compulsory  laws, 
if  all  children  are  to  be  educated.     Under  these  circumstances, 
the  government  becomes  the  educator  of  all  the  youth.     The 
state  will  appear  in  loco  pare7iti8.     All  children  will  be  required 
to  attend  school. 

But  school-houses  for  the  proper  accommodation  of  this  vast 
number  of  pupils  do  not  spring  up  in  every  district  as  by  the 
touch  of  the  magician's  wand.  They  must  be .  l)ttilf/ag  other 
houses  are  built.  The  skill  of  the  artisan,  and  the  material  upon 
which  he  will  bring  to  bear  his  mechanical  genius,  are  offered  to 
the  state  as  they  are  offered  to  any  other  party  needing  them. 
The  government  must  become  a  builder  of  school-houses,  equal 
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to  all  the  demands  of  this  educational  system.  Houses  for  school 
purposes  are  to  be  erected  wherever  they  are  needed.  The  poot 
and  sparsely  settled  districts,  no  less  than  the  richer  ones,  are  to 
be  well  supplied  in  this  regard.  If  the  compulsory  system  be 
any  more  than  a  mere  theory,  then  the  state  must  be  prepared  to 
make  it  practical  in  every  way.  The  obligation  of  the  govern- 
ment to  build  the  school  houses  is  as  strong  as  is  that  which  its 
compulsory  plan  lays  upon  all  the  children  to  be  educated.  To 
require  the  education  of  the  masses,  and  then  to  neglect  the  erec- 
tion of  suitable  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the  youth,  is 
very  much  like  the  demand  Pharaoh  made  upon  the  children  of 
Israel.  No  such  requirement  cguld  be  made.  Consequently, 
vast  sums  of  money  must  be  expended  on  these  buildings.  And 
yet  the  government  is  not  rich  as  by  inheritance,  so  that  it  can 
draw  from  the  treasury  any  amount  of  money  ;  nor  are  its  coffers 
filled  at  call  by  some  outside  friend  who  holds  gold  in  abundance 
for  public  use.  The  government  is  only  rich  as  the  people  are 
rich.  They  must  pay  its  expenses.  Hence,  if  any  state  plans 
require  any  special  amount  of  money,  a  tax  must  be  levied  upon 
the  people  to  meet  this  demand.  The  tax  is  a  full  one,  for  no 
government  is  ever  found  careless  enough  in  calculations  to  ask 
for  less  money  than  is  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  any 
proposed  plan.  Contractors'  profits,  rarely  ever  intentionally 
small,  special  commissions  claimed  for  regular  work,  and  all  the 
"extras"  which  seem  to  belong  as  matter  of  course  to  govern- 
ment business,  must  all  be  considered  as  inseparably  connected 
with  the  erection  of  these  school  houses.  It  will  thus  require 
from  the  people  a  larger  amount  of  money  than  would  actually 
be  needed,  if  private  parties  were  the  builders.  It  will  enrich 
the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  Yet  the  additional  tax 
must  be  paid ;  the  people  must  bear  heavier  loads  upon  their 
shoulders,  no  matter  how  "  grievous  they  are  to  be  borne."  The 
system  of  compulsory  education  demands  increased  taxation. 

But  let  us  take  another  step.  The  government  being  charged 
with  the  educational  interests  of  the  masses,  must  make  arrange- 
ments for  teachers.  The  calling  for  properly  qualified  teachers 
is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  system.     Children  collected  in 
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school-houses  without  teachers,  would  be  exceedingly  trouble- 
some, to  say  the  least.  Hence  the  government  must  employ,  in 
sufficient  numbers,  those  who  are  fitted  to  guide  and  control  these 
young  minds.  Proper  advertisements  are  posted,  the  responses 
are  very  prompt,  a  perfect  army  of  teachers  is  enrolled.  These 
persons  are  not  only  under  that  broad  aegis  which  the  govern- 
ment holds  over  them  as  citizens,  but  they  are  now  actually  in  its 
employ.  They  are  salaried  ofiicers  of  the  state.  To  it  they  owe 
all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  which  they  are  enjoying. 
Naturally  they  regard  the  state  as  in  some  way  a  benefactor. 
Not  that  their  oflfice  is  a  sinecure,  but  after  all,  tlie  government 
prays  her  teachers  well.  Hence  gratitude,  to  say  nothing  of  self- 
interest,  makes  these  teachers  unwilling  to  oppose,  if  not  formally 
to  advocate,  any  public  schemes.  In  this  way  many  more  of  the 
citizens  come  under  the  special  influence  and  control  of  the  state. 
In  any  emergency  for  the  furtherance  of  any  special  plan,  the 
authorities  would  have  these  teachers,  the  tax-gatherers  for  the 
system,  together  with  all  other  public  officers,  ready  to  do  their 
bidding.  These  all  occupy  so  peculiar  a  relation  to  the  state, 
that  anything  like  an  independency  of  opinion  need  not  be  ex- 
pected. The  government  must  think  for  its  employees,  if  not  for 
all  the  governed  ;  and  that  it  should  receive  their  moral  and  mo- 
neyed support,  is  as  clear  as  any  political  proposition..  Conse- 
quently, we  find  the  patronage  of  the  state  bestowed  only  upon 
those  who  are  pledged  to  its  support.  These  school  teachers  can- 
not be  considered  as  exceptional.  The  state  supports  them,  and 
they  "reciprocate  the  kindness."  Thus,  by  this  compulsory 
system  of  education,  the  patronage  of  the  government  is  greatly 
increased. 

Again,  after  the  appointment  of  teachers,  the  next  step  the 
state  will  take  will  be  to  prescribe  the  course  of  study  for  the 
children,  and  to  require  each  student  to  remain  a  certain  length 
of  time  under  the  care  of  these  teachers.  Parents  can  have  no 
voice  here  ;  their  poverty  and  lack  of  interest  in  the  whole  sub- 
ject closes  their  lips  ;  the  government  alone  must  speak.  Surely 
this  is  no  unreasonable  demand !  The  state  builds  the  school 
houses,  employs  the  teachers,  has  all  the  trouble  connected  with 
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with  so  vast  a  scheme.  Is  it  overmuch,  then,  for  it  to  claim  the 
right  of  directing  the  course  of  study  for  the  children  under  its 
care  ?  Any  how,  such  reasoning  will  prevail,  and  the  course  will 
be  scientific  alone,  or  classic  as  well.  It  will  be  mixed  up  with 
theology,  or  solely  secular,  according  to  the  taste  of  "the  powers 
that  be."  It  will  houseless  for  the  parent  to  object  that,  in 
his  opinion,  the  things  taught  are  dangerous  to  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious welfare  of  the  young.  This  compulsory  system  cannot 
allow  any  interference  upon  the  part  of  parents.  They  must  not 
only  send  their  children  to  school  in  order  to  be  taught  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  study,  no  matter  what  that  may  be ;  but  if  by 
reason  of  dissatis&ction  with  teachers  or  text-books,  they  keep 
their  children  at  home,  then  they  will  be  treated  as  law-breakers, 
and  punished  with  fines. 

With  such  a  system  as  this  in  well  working  order,  what  hinders 
the  citizen  from  becoming  the  mere  tool  or  slave  of  the  state  ?  Pro* 
vision  is  made  by  it  for  the  complete  control  of  the  persons, 
opinions,  and  services  of  the  people.  As  the  gardener  who  de- 
sires the  tree  to  grow  in  a  certain  way,  begins  by  bending  the 
twig  in  that  direction,  so  the  government,  in  seeking  to  get  con- 
trol over  the  people,  begins  with  this  system  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation to  mould  the  minds  of  the  young  by  the  use  of  those  forms 
of  thought  and  modes  of  action  which  express  its  own  views. 
The  children  are  taught  to  walk  in  certain  ways,  to  think  accord- 
ing to  rule,  to.  act  always  in  obedience  to  orders.  What  could 
hinder  any  administration  from  perpetuating  itself,  if  this  system 
of  compulsory  education  were  the  prevailing  system  ?  Balloting 
for  officers  by  the  people — this  mere  form  of  free  suffrage — might 
go  on  as  usual,  and  yet  the  result  of  every  election  prove  that  the 
patronage  of  the  government  influenced  the  majority  of  the  votes. 
In  free  America,  no  President,  under  the  system  we  are  consider- 
ing, need  have  any  fear  of  defeat  if  he  desired  to  continue  in 
power,  though  the  forms  of  a  constitutional  election  were  all  duly 
observed,  as  he  could  easily  control  as  many  votes  as  would  secure 
his  election.  Is  this  system  of  compulsory  education  a  safe  one 
for  a  republic  to  adopt  ? 

Does  any  one  say  this  picture  is  overdrawn,  the  evil  of  the 
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Bystem  exaggerated  ?  Then  take  an  example.  Open  Grecian 
history  and  read.  It  is  the  page  devoted  to  Sparta.  Glance 
down  the  column,  and  you  will  see  many  points  bristling  like 
sharpened  bayonets,  to  sustain  the  view  that  has  been  presented. 
In  Sparta  compulsory  education  prevailed.  There  the  rights  of 
parents  and  children  were  little  respected,  Every  one  must  he 
governed  by  the  will  of  the  state.  Whenever  a  child  was  born, 
he  was  taken  in  charge  by  the  civil  authorities.  If,  on  a  careful 
examination,  he  was  adjudged  of  a  sufficiently  promising  appear- 
ance to  be  reared,  then  he  was  allowed  to  remain  at  home,  under 
the  care  of  mother  and  nurse,  until  he  had  reached  his  seventh 
year;  afterwards  he  passed  under  the  authority  of  the  public 
teacher.  His  education — physical,  mental,  moral — was  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  state.  The  rights  of  parents,  the  ten- 
der claims  of  affection,  and  the  solemn  requireipents  of  God,  as 
he  makes  it  the  duty  of  parents  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  were  all  ruthlessly  set  aside 
by  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus.  Plutarch,  speaking  to  this  very 
point,  says  :  "It  was  not  left  to  the  father  to  rear  what  children 
he  pleased,  but  he  was  obliged  to  carry  his  child  to  a  place  called 
lesche,  to  be  examined  by  the  most  ancient  men  of  the  tribe  who 
were  there  assembled.  If  it  was  strong  and  well  proportioned, 
they  gave  orders  for  its  education,  and  assigned  it  one  of  the  nine 
thousand  shares  of  land ;  but  if  it  was  weakly  and  deformed, 
they  ordered  it  to  be  thrown  into  a  place  called  Apothetae,  which 
is  a  deep  cavern  near  the  mountain  Taygetus,  c6ncluding  that  its 
life  would  be  of  no  advantage  either  to  itself  or  to  the  public." 
The  state  could  not  afford  to  rear  weak  or  sickly  children ;  they 
would  never  be  adapted  for  state  purposes ;  hence  the  peculiar 
rights  of  parents  must  be  sacrificed,  and  the  helpless  children 
must  meet  an  untimely  death.  Nothing  must  interfere  with  the 
execution  of  the  will  of  the  state — -parental  affections,  the  voice- 
less though  eloquent  appeals  of  sickly  children  for  mercy  and 
special  tenderness,  the  voice  of  conscience,  the  voice  of  God — 
nothing  would  be  heard  or  heeded  by  these  authorities.  The 
system  adopted  must  be  the  system  enforced.  There  could  be  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  no  merciful  clause  about  it.     It  set  forth 
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the  idea,  and  both  parents  and  children  quickly  understood  it, 
that  individual  rights  were  not  to  be  considered,  and  that  all  must 
yield  to  the  demand  of  the  state.  And  as  the  civil  authorities 
made  demands  upon  the  parents  and  children,  using  them  only 
for  the  public  advantage,  they  were  simply  executing  to  the  full 
intent  those  compulsory  laws  which  had  been  enacted.  They 
could  stop  only  as  they  bound  all  hand  and  foot.  •        ^ 

Revolting  as  all  this  may  now  appear — Spartan  civilisation  as 
it  may  be  called — yet  it  all  naturally  belongs  to  this  compulsory 
system.  And  to-day  there  are  men  holding  high  positions  in  the 
world's  civil  aflfairs,  who  would  rejoice  to  have  this  system  adopted 
by  the  people,  and  to  find  themselves  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  its  despotic  requirements.  -';    '     "• 

At  this  point  are  we  directed,  by  the  friends  of  compulsory 
education,  to  England,  as  a  practical  illustration  of  this  system, 
divested  of  its  cruelty  and  despotic  character.  We  reply,  that 
it  is  hardly  fair  to  allude  to  England  in  this  connection,  as  the 
system  there  has  failed,  or  at  least  is  not  working  well ;  for  from 
the  London  Quarterly  Review^  October,  1873,  we  learn  that  the 
school  reports,  as  made  of  late  to  the  General  Education  ofiice, 
are  not  at  all  satisfactory J^  that  .there  is  a  great  waste  of  money 
in  the  erection  of  school-houses  under  this  system,  that  the  ex- 
penses per  capita  for  educating  the  children  is  greater  than  under 
the  voluntary  plan,  that  the  irregularity  of  attendance  upon  the 
part  of  the  scholars  is  very  noticeable.  Evidently  this  is  not  the 
compulsory  plan.  There  is  not  enough  power  in  it.  .  It  favors 
the  people  too  much.  Let  the  Crown  conduct  the  system  in  or- 
der to  make  a  success  of  it,  and  there  will  not  be  wanting  evi- 
dences that  the  system  of  compulsory  education  favors  despotism. 
You  can  see  this  system  in  fuller  development  in  Prussia.  Bis- 
marck understands  its  advantages  to  the  State,  and  the  flight  of 
many  of  the  subjects  of  Emperor  William  to  our  shores  proves 
that  the  people  understand  equally  well  its  disadvantages  to  them- 
selves. 

There  is  another  view  of  this  subject,  which  we  shall  only 
glance  at  now.  If,  under  this  system  in  its  mildest  form,  the 
state  attends  to  the  secular  education  alone  of  the  youth  gathered 
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in  the  public  schools,  then  it  may  be  expected,  as  a  most  natural 
result  from  such  a  system,  that  the  masses  have  been  all  the  bet- 
ter qualified  for  doing  evil.  If,  however,  the  state  attends  to 
the  religious  education  also  of  the  children,  then  the  result  will 
be  nothing  less  than  the  union  of  Church  and  State.  We  shall 
have  an  Established  Church,  with  its  creed,  ordinances,  liturgy, 
and  what  not,  all  duly  and  authoritatively  prescribed  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  first  result  would  not  be  favorable  to  the  pros- 
perity of  a  country  that  has  already  put  so  much  power  into  the 
hands  of  her  citizens ;  nor  would  the  second  result  agree  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  This  instru- 
ment, rightfully  interpreted,  is  opposed  to  the  slavery  of  persons 
or  of  opinions ;  it  grants  political  liberty  and  freedom  of  con- 
science to  all  who  acknowledge  allegiance  to  it ;  it  seeks  the  ele- 
vation of  the  masses,  not  by  compulsory  laws,  but  by  those  gener- 
ous provisions  which  allow  and  assist  every  man  in  the  exercise  of 
his  God-given  rights,  to  lift  up  himself,  and  to  stand  in  his  ele- 
vated place,  conscious  of  his  dignity  and  power,  and  proud  of  his 
country.  As  citizens  of  a  republic  like  ours,  then,  can  we  favor 
this  system  of  compulsory  education,  unless  we  are  seeking  the 
erection  of  a  centralised  despotism  upofi  the  ruins  of  this  govern- 
ment which  our  fathers  have  bequeathed  to  us  ? 
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The  great  Protestant  convocation  which  took  place  last  autumn 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  has  made  such  an  impression  as  would 
seem  to  warrant,  if  not  to  call  for,  some  notice  and  memorial  of 
it  in  the  pages  of  a  periodical  like  this  Review.  We  Americans 
are  accused,  and  not  perhaps  without  some  justice,  of  being  a 
sensational  people — though  the  imputation  might  lie  also  some- 
what against  our  trans- Atlantic  kinsmen  who  bring  the  charge 
against  us.  But  making  any  due  deduction  on  this  score,  in 
forming  our  estimate  of  the  influences  proceeding  from  it,  the 
Conference  was  certainly,  in  some  respects,  a  great  success.  No 
religious  occasion  ever  made  such  an  impression  on  the  intelli- 
gent population  of  our  great,  driving,  hurrying,  commercial  me- 
tropolis, and  on  the  larger  public  of  our  country,  if  we  might 
not  say  of  the  Protestant  world.  Such  a  paper  as  the  New  York 
Herald — not  very  religious  in  its  character,  and  willing  to  con- 
ciliate Koman  Catholics  and  infidels — remarked,  in  regard  to  it : 
''  This  Evangelical  Conference  will  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  this  country.  In  the  far  distant  future  it  will  be  remembered 
as  a  distinctive  landmark  ;  and  it  may  be  that,  to  the  open  dis- 
cussions of  these  meetings,  and  the  free  ventilation  of  difficult 
questions  in  the  fine  free  air  of  this  republic,  it  will  be  possible 
to  attribute  some  of  the  blessings  of  that  happier  time  to  which 
the  Christian  Church  has  reason  to  look  forward."  Such  veteran 
and  respectable  journals  as  the  Journal  of  Commerce^  the  Even- 
ing Post,  and  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  besides  the  Express, 
World,  etc.,  spoke  of  the  affair  in  like  terms  of  respect ;  and  the 
Tribune  oGGu-pied  its  columns,  during  the  ten  days  of  the  Con- 
ference, with  full  reports  of  its  doings  and  productions. 

The  most  sober  and  conservative  of  our  religious  papers,  too, 
throughout  the  country,  so  far  as  we  know,  united  in  a  most  fa- 
vorable expression  of  their  impressions.  A  like  impression  seems 
to  have  been  produced  abroad,  both  by  the  essential  features  of 
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the  occasion,  and  by  the  incidentals  of  American  hospitality,  and 
the  energy  and  liberality  displayed  in  the  conduct  of  the  occasion. 

The  effect  of  it  was  equally  visible  and  remarkable  in  the  feel- 
ing which  it  excited  on  the  part  of  opposers.  The  Freeman's 
Journal,  and  other  Roman  Catholic  papers,  though  professing 
to  regard  this  Protestant  demonstration  as  one  of  not  much  po- 
tency, were  much  exercised,  nevertheless,  in  regard  to  it ;  while 
"High  Church"  Protestants,  and  outright  infidels,  exhibited  a 
sympathetic  dissatisfaction.  This  coalescence  of  heterogeneous 
elements,  drawn  together  by  a  common  force,  was  more  extraor- 
dinary than  the  union  exhibited  in  the  Conference  which  these 
parties,  forming  the  un-"holy  Alliance"  of  opposition,  affected 
to  sneer  at.  One  morning,  during  the  Alliance  sessions,  there 
appeared  in  the  Herald  a  communication  from  some  High  Church 
Episcopalian,  deprecating  the  doings  of  the  occasion,  and  specially 
the  procedure  of  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  whose  participation  in 
the  communion  at  Dr.  Adams's  church  had  taken  place  the  Sun- 
day before.  The  very  next  article  in  the  Herald  columns  was 
a  communication  of  the  vilest  infidel  stamp,  entitled  "  Is  the  Alli- 
ance a  failure  ?"  in  which  the  writer  argued  as  one  who  had  well 
studied  Voltaire  and  Paine,  and  imbibed  their  spirit,  to  show  that 
the  Alliance  was  a  failure,  because  Christianity  itself  is  such. 
Whether  the  editors  designed  it  or  not,  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
two  articles  was  a  good  satire  upon  the  first  one.  The  Herald 
itself  undertook,  on  some  points,  to  criticise  the  Conference.  On 
the  morning  after  the  day  on  which  the  body  had  employed  itself 
on  topics  relating  to  the  Papacy,  that  paper  came  out  in  an  arti- 
cle which  perhaps  indicated  the  broad,  facile  indifferentism  of  its 
Christianity,  gravely  stating  that,  on  the  day  preceding,  the  Pro- 
testant divines  in  council,  had  made  their  grand  assault  on  the 
Roman  Church  ;  and  proceeding  to  give  said  body  of  divines  a 
lecture  on  the  impotency  of  all  such  attacks  on  the  moss-covered 
towers  of  the  Roman  hierarchy — "the  oldest  bulwarks,"  the 
Herald  suggests,  "of  the  Christian  faith" — which  postulate, 
however,  all  Oriental  Christendom  would  utterly  and  truly  deny. 

The  American  Branch  Alliance  was  organised  in  the  United 
States  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  general  one,  and  prin- 
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cipally  tlirough  the  exertions  of  that  excellent  man,  Dr.  R.  Baird.  ■ 
But  everybody  was  not  so  conservative  as  Dr.  Baird.  The  anti- 
slavery  agitation,  which  was  then  making  all  waters  turbid,  got 
into  that  body  ;  and  though  all  Northern  men  did  not  then  sym- 
pathise with  the  abolition  movement,  the  organisation  was  broken 
up,  and  so  remained  until  after  the  war.  In  the  year  1867,  it 
was  revived,  and  is  now  in  active  and  efficient  existence.  Nothing 
appears  in  its  constitution  that  can  create  any  difficulty  on  the 
part  of  any  of  us  in  cooperating  with  it.  Nor  has  there  been 
anything  in  its  proceedings  to  give  it  a  sectional  character.  In 
fact,  there  is  little  temptation  or  occasion  for  it  now ;  and  there 
has  seemed  to  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  most  con- 
cerned in  it,  to  extend  the  hand  of  cordial  brotherhood  toward 
their  Southern  brethren.  .  '"-'     '  '^f 

The  recent  Conference  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  Alliance 
in  the  twenty-seven  years  of  its  existence  that  has  been  held  in 
America.  Its  activities  and  usefulness,  in  most  respects,  find 
their  field  more  in  the  "  Old  World  "  than  on  our  continent.  Be- 
sides this,  certain  circumstances  that  occurred  in  connection  with 
one  of  the  first  meetings  of  the  body — in  which  the  Alliance  itself, 
however,  as  such,  never  participated — in  regard  to  slavery — 
alienated  from  it  the  feeling  of  almost  the  entire  body  of  the 
Southern  Christian  people  of  this  country.  Even  since  the  close 
of  our  internal  war  again  brought  us  into  commtinication  with 
the  outer  world,  we  have  known  little  of  its  position  and  course 
on  subjects  of  painful  interest  and  memory  to  us. 

The  circumstances  just  referred  to  have  operated  to  keep  most 
of  us  in  America,  and  especially  in  the  Southern  States,  from 
knowing  much  about  or  feeling  much  interest  in  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  ;  and  the  writer  of  the  present  article  is  obliged  to  con- 
fess that,  in  going  to  be  present  at  its  meeting  in  New  York,  he 
went  as  a  mere  spectator ;  and  if  not  with  any  distinct  feeling  of 
distrust,  yet  without  that  feeling  of  confidence  which  must  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  case  for  its  foundation.  And  any  one  can  see 
how  hard  it  is  to  manage  such  an  association  so  as  to  steer 
clear  of  difficulties  and  abuses,  and  make  it  work  out  good  re- 
sults.    But  as  the  operations  of  the  Alliance  have  hitherto  been 
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so  much  out  of  view  to  most  persons  among  us,  we  will  now  give 
something  of  its  history.  This,  under  an  organised  form,  dates 
from  the  year  1846.  But,  as  claimed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davis, 
Secretary  of  the  British  Branch  Alliance,  "  preparations  were 
quietly  but  surely  going  on  "  for  twenty  yiears  previous.  In  Liv- 
erpool, ministers  of  various  denominations  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  coming  together  annually  for  united  prayer  ;  and  a  sentiment 
began  to  be  more  and  more  developed,  in  various  Protestant  coun- 
tries, pointing  to  "  a  union  of  evangelical  Protestants,  for  fra- 
ternal recognition,  mutual  aid,  and  the  spread  of  the  gospel  in 
all  lands;"  which  words  briefly  but  clearly  describe  the  objects 
and  character  of  the  association  as  it  now  exists.  A  "  Confer- 
of  ministers    of    different  branches   of    the   evangelical 
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Church,  held  February,  1843,  at  the  Wesleyan  Centenary  Hall, 
London,  expressed  itself  in  favor  of  the  suggestion ;  and  at  a 
great  public  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall,  in  June  of  the  same  year, 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  manifested  itself  in  favor  of  it.  A  meet- 
ing held  at  Edinburgh,  in  July  following,  in  connection  with  the 
celebration  of  the  bi-centenary  of  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
in  the  sentiment  and  feeling  elicited  on  the  occasion,  gave  an  im- 
portant impulse  to  the  movement.  A  gentleman  present  ("  the 
late  John  Henderson,  Esq.,  of  Glasgow,")  was  so  much  im- 
pressed by  what  he  heard  on  the  subject,  that  he  conceived  the 
idea,  which  was  soon  carried  into  eff"ect,  of  procuring  the  publi- 
cation of  a  volume  containing  essays  on 'the  subject,  from  the  pens 
of  pious  and  eminent  men.  This  gave,  as  says  the  British  Secre- 
tary, greater  "point  and  force  to  the  proposal,  emanating,"  as  he 
thinks,  "  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Patton,  [Sr.,]  of  America,  for  an 
(Ecumenical  Conference,  to  be  held  in  London.  The  sentiment 
of  Protestant  ,  Christendom  showing  itself  favorable  in  all  direc- 
tions, the  necessary  steps  were  taken,  and  the  proposed  'Confer- 
ence, composed  of  delegates,  800  in  number,  from  different  coun- 
tries, including  Great  Britain,  and  belonging  to  the  various  evan- 
gelical bodies,  assembled  in  London  on  the  19th  of  August,  1846; 
and  at  its  fourth  session  adopted  a  resolution  in  favor  of  forming 
an  Evangelical  Confederation,"  which  should  "  afford  opportunity 
to  members  of   the  Church   of  Christ  of  cultivating  brotherly 
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love,  enjoying  Christian  intercourse,  and  pj?omoting  such  objects 
as  they  might  thereafter  agree  to  prosecute  together ;"  and  the 
confederation  was  accordingly  formed  under  its  present  name. 
The  occasion  is  stated  to  have  been  one  "  of  fervent  prayer  and 
praise,  and  of  hallowed  intercourse." 

With  us,  in  these  Southern  parts  of  our  country,  it  detracts 
from  the  pleasant  interest  which  we  would  feel  in  the  London 
Conference,  that  on  this  occasion  the  British  members  took 
such  a  course  in  regard  to  the  reception  of  slave-holding  per- 
sons in  the  body,  as  excluded  all  who  came  from  our  South- 
ern States,  and  led,  if  we  remember  rightly,  to  the  presentation 
of  a  protest,  signed  by  Dr.  R.  Baird  and  most  if  not  all  the 
Americans  who  had  gone  to  attend  the  meeting.  But  we  believe 
the  exclusive  action  was  only  an  assumption  on  the  part  of  that 
portion  of  the  members  above  indicated,  and  that  the  Alliance 
never  took  any  formal  action  on  the  subject.  It  certainly  has 
nothing  pertaining  to  it  in  its  "  basis"  of  union  ;  and,  besides  the 
fact  that  certain  matters  are  now  '  ^dead  issues,"  every  kind  and 
appreciative  disposition  seemed  to  be  exhibited  in  the  late  Con- , 
ference  toward  brethren  of  the  South. 

The  formal  establishment  of  the  Alliance  was  followed  by  the 
institution  of  branch  organisations  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
including  one  in  this  country,  with  some  local  auxiliaries.  The 
very  first  meeting  was  attended  by  representatives  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  where  Christianity  has  been  planted  ;  and  this  has 
been  more  largely  the  fact  in  its  subsequent  meetings. 

The  formation  of  this  Christian  confederation  was  followed  by 
its  first  regular  meeting  as  a  Council  or  Conference,  which  took 
place  in  London,  during  the  great  World's  Fair,  held  there  in 
the  autumn  of  1851.  It  was  composed  of  more  than  300  foreign 
delegates,  some  from  places  as  distant  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  East  Indies,  and  China — beside  the  large  number  from  diifer- 
ent  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  At  this  meeting,  the  general 
course  of  proceeding  was  adopted  which  has  been  subsequently 
followed,  essays  being  read,  and  addresses  made  on  topics  appro- 
priate to  ihe  objects  of  the  Alliance,  prepared  by  learned  and 
able  men  ;  statements  being  made,   a,nd  information  produced  as 
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to.  the  progress  of  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  the  obstacles  to  it,  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  and  meetings  being  held  throughout 
for  Christian  intercourse  and  social  devotion— all  with  happy 
effect. 

We  give  below  the  platform  on  which  the  Alliance  was  formed, 
and  on  which  it  now  sta-nds,  as  it  is  included  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  American  Alliance  as  reestablished  in  1867.  Though  out  of 
time  as  to  the  latter,  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  us,  in  some  respects, 
to  see  all  together  : 


■H~ 


THE  BASIS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  EVANGELICAL  ALLIANCE. 


Resolved,  That  in  forming  an  Evangelical  Alliance  for  the  United 
States,  in  co-operatire  union  with  other  branches  of  the  Alliance,  we 
have  no  intention  or  desire  to  give  rise  to  a  new  denomination  or  sect ;  nor 
to  effect  the  amalgamation  of  Churches,  except  in  the  way  of  facilitating 
personal  Christian  intercourse  and  a  mutual  good  understanding ;  nor  to 
interfere  in  any  way  whatever  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  various  de- 
nominations ;  but  simply  to  bring  individual  Christians  into  closer  fellow- 
ship and  co-operation,  on  the  basis  of  the  spiritual  union  which  already^ 
exists  in  the  vital  relation  of  Christ  to  the  members  of  his  body  in  all 
ages  and  countries. 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  same  spirit,  we  propose  no  new  creed  ;  but,  taking 
broad,  historical,  and  evangelical  catholic  ground,  we  solemnly  re-affirm 
and  profess  our  faith  in  all  the  doctrines  of  the  inspired  word  of  God, 
and  in  the  consensus  of  doctrines  as  held  by  all  true  Christians  from  the 
beginning.  And  we  do  more  especially  affirm  our  belief  in  the  Divine- 
human  person  and  atoning  ivork  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
as  the  only  and  sufficient  source  of  salvation,  as  the  heart  and  soul  of 
Christianity,  and  as  the  centre  of  all  true  Christian  union  and  fellowship. 

Resolved,  That  with  this  explanation,  and  in  the  spirit  of  a  just  Chris- 
tian liberality  in .  regard  to  the  minor  differences  of  theological  schools 
and  religious  denominations,  we  also  adopt,  as  a  summary  of  the  consensus 
of  the  various  evangelical  Confessions  of  Faith,  the  Articles  and  Explan- 
atory Statement  set  forth  and  agreed  on  by  the  Evangelical  Alliance  at 
its  formation  in  London,  1846,  and  approved  by  the  separate  European 
organisations ;  which  articles  are  as  follows  : 

"  1 .  The  divine  inspiration,  authority,  and  sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. 

*'  2.  The  right  and  duty  of  private  judgment  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

"  3.  The  unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  the  Trinity  of  the  Persons  therein. 

"  4.  The  utter  depravity  of  human  nature  in  consequence  of  the  Fall. 
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./  *^  5.  The  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  his  work  of  atonement  for  the 
sins  of  mankind,  and  his  mediatorial  intercession  and  reign,  -^^^ 

"  6.  The  justification  of  the  sinner  by  faith  alone,  ..^.    *■  , 

"  7.  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  conversion  and  sanctiflcation 
of  the  sinner. 

"  8.  The  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  the 
judgment  of  the  world  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  eternal 
blessedness  of  the  righteous,  and  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked. 

''  9.  The  divine  institution  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  the  obligation 
and  perpetuity  of  the  ordinances  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

"  It  being,  however,  distinctly  declared  that  this  brief  summary  is  not 
to  be  regarded  in  any  formal  or  ecclesiastical  sense  as  a  creed  or  confes- 
sion, nor  the  adoption  of  it  as  involving  an  assumption  of  the  right  au- 
thoritatively to  define  the  limits  of  Christian  brotherhood,  but  simply  as 
an  indication  of  the  class  of  persons  whom  it  is  desirable  to  embrace 
within  the  Alliance."  ^      . 

The  second  Conference  was  held  in  Paris,  in  the  year  1855, 
advantage  being  taken,  in  consonance  with  the  wishes  of  the  French 
brethren,  of  the  great  World's  "Exhibition  "  held  there  during 
tKat  year.  This  contributed  to  make  the  attendance  large,  the 
number  of  members  being  as  many  bjS  twelve  hundred.  It  added 
to  the  interest  of  the  occasion,  that  this  Conference  was  held  in 
a  Roman  Catholic  country,  in  a  city  that  is  so  much  of  an 
oecumenical  capital  as  Paris.  Many  persons  will  remember  the 
fact,  generally  published  at  the  time,  that  in  connection  with  the 
grand  exhibition  of  arts  and  manufactures,  there  was  a  depository 
established  for  the  occasion  by  Protiestants,  of  Bibles  and  re- 
ligious publications  of  every  sort,  in  the  different  languages  of  the 
world,  for  exhibition,  sale,  and  gratuitous  distribution.  The  most 
prominent  subject  before  this  Conference,  was  religious  liberty  ; 
and  an  able  report  being  brought  in  by  a  large  committee,  in 
which  many  different  countries  were  represented,  a  course  of 
practical  measures  was  entered  upon,  which  has  subsequently 
led  to  some  good  results  in  promoting  toleration.  On  two  occa- 
sions during  the  Conference,  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered, 
and  the  words  of  institution  were  pronounced  in  the  administration 
in  six  different  languages. 

The  third  in  the  series  of  Conferences,  took  place  at  Berlin,  in 
1857.  Frederick  William  IV.,  the  then  reigning  sovereign  of  the 
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leading  Protestant  power  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  had  mani- 
fested an  interest  in  the  Alliance  hardly  surpassed  by  that  of  any 
private  individual,  and  had  even,  by  private  communications  and 
a  royal  message,  invited  the  body  to  hold  its  next  general  meet- 
ing at  his  capital.  , 

The  Berlin  Conference  opened  with  devotional  services  on  the 
9th  of  September,  at  the  "Royal  Garrison  Church,"  Avhich  con- 
tinued to  be  used  by  special  permission  of  the  King ;  and  for  nine 
days  the  sessions  continued,  with  the  attendance  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  Protestant  Christendom,  and 
with  a  high  degree  of  interest.  One  of  the  pleasant  interludes 
was  a  visit,  by  the  royal  invitation,  to  the  King.  On  Friday, 
the  12th,  special  trains  went  to  Potsdam  about  6  o'clock'  'p.  m., 
with  some  1,200  Alliance  members  and  visitors,  who,  after  an 
elegant  repast,  were  presented  to  the  King  and  Queen.  In  an- 
swer to  a  brief  address  by  the  chairman  of  the  German  branch, 
the  King  responded  in  truly  Christian  words,  and  with  emotion : 
"  I  have  always  felt  the  most  earnest  desire  to  promote  such  a 
union  among  Christians.  Hitherto  it  has  appeared  impossible ; 
but  now  I  rejoice  in  seeing  it.  The  first  step  is  taken.  The  first 
days  of  this  Conference  are  passed,  with  the  joy  and  blessing  of 
the  Lord.  My  wish  and  most  fervent  prayer  is,  that  there  may 
descend  upon  all  the  members  of  the  Conference,  an  effusion  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  such  as  fell  upon  the  first  disciples."  Remark- 
able words,  these,  to  come  from  a  successor,  and  one  sharing  the 
blood,  of  the  great  but  irreligious  Frederick  II !  It  was  remarked 
by  the  present  King  William,  in  his  communication  to  the  late 
Xew  York  Conference,  that  this  was  '*  the  last  public  act"  of  his 
deceased  brother.  And,  while  we  must  deprecate  an  undue  reli- 
ance on  the  favor  and  aid  of  the  great  of  this  world,  for  the  fur- 
therance of  Christ's  kingdom,  we  are  reminded  by  such  instances 
as  this,  of  tlie  prediction  of  "  kings  and  queens"  as  acting  the 
part  of  "  nursing  fathers  and  nursing  mothers"  to  the  Messiah's 
('hurch. 

That  land  of  romantic  beauty,  Switzerland,  and  its  literary 
and  religious  capital,  Geneva — a  country  and  a  capital  so  illustrated 
1)y  the  historic  association   whicli  connects  them   with    the  great 
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Reformation — received,  in  1861,  the  next  visit  of  the  Alliance. 
It  was  opened  2d  September,  in  St.  Peter's  Cathedral,  with  the 
reading  of  John  xvii.,  and  the  hymn,  "  Grand  Bieu,  nous  te 
benissons,"  and  other  appropriate  services.  Among  those  present 
at  this  meeting,  beside  Merle  d'Aubign^,  Gaussen,  Malan,  Col. 
Tronchin,  and  others,  from  Switzerland  itself,  were  Monod,  De 
Pressens^,  Grandpierre,  Prof.  Cuvier,  from  France ;  Baptist 
Noel,  Earls  Roden  and  Cavan,  and  Sir  C.  Eardley,  from  England  ; 
Drs.  Guthrie,  Cairns,  and  Thomson,  from  Scotland  ;  Prof  Gib- 
son and  Dr.  Urwick  from  Ireland ;  and  Drs.  R.  Baird  and  Saw- 
tell,  from  the  United  States.  The  relations  of  Calvin  to  the  Re- 
formation was  the  appropriate  subject  of  one  of  the  documents 
prepared  for  this  meeting.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  occa- 
sion was  the  numerous  open-air  meetings — quite  novel  in  that 
part  of  the  world — held  for  the  promotion  of  religious  feeling 
among  the  masses,  which  were  addressed  in  their  own  language, 
by  various  foreign  visitors,  and  not  without  a  visibly  happy  effect. 
The  Lord's  Supper,  at  the  close  of  the  Conference,  is  spoken 
of  as  having  had  a  peculiarly  eucharistic  as  well  as  international 
character.        .  '         •    "  ■-     ■'■■''■"■^'■■ 

The  good  "  burgher"  city  of  Amsterdam  was  the  place  of  the 
succeeding  Conference  meeting,  which  was  held  there  by  invita- 
tion ;  and  it  was  very  meet  that  the  little  country  and  people 
whose  name  has  been  illustrated  so  gloriously  by  their  doings  and 
sufferings — so  nobly  portrayed  by  some  American  historic  pens — 
in  their  long  struggle  in  behalf  of  freedom  and  the  Protestant 
faith,  should  be  honored  by  a  visit  from  such  a  body.  On  Sun- 
day, August  10th,  1867,  the  inaugural  service  took  place  in  the 
large  cathedral  church,  which,  notwithstanding  its  name,  still  re- 
tained, of  "New  Church,"  was  first  built  in  1408,  and  therefore 
was  long  used  for  Roman  Catholic  services.  It  was  now  crowded 
to  overflowing  by  4,000  people.  The  hymns  sung  at  the  ser- 
vices of  this  Conference  were  printed,  in  parallel  columns,  in 
Dutch,  German,  English,  and  French.  The  feeling  and  effort  of 
the  pious  Hollanders  gave  this  Conference  a  peculiar  and  emi- 
nent character,  in  making  the  occasion  one  of  immediate  spiritual 
benefit  to  the  community  in  the  midst  of  which  its  sessions  were 
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held.  Twice  the  regular  proceedings  were  suspended,  and  the 
great  Park  Hall  was  filled  with  a  concourse  of  people,  who  were 
addressed  on  gospel  themes  and  exhorted  to  adhere  to  the  pure  faith 
of  their  fathers.  Still  further,  in  various  places  of  assembly 
through  the  city,  crowds  of  poor  people,  and  even  some  of  the 
outcasts  of  society,  listened  to  proclamations  of  gospel  truth  from 
Christian  strangers,  these  being  interpreted  wherever  necessary  ; 
and  the  effort  was  extended  even  to  the  soldiers.  After  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Conference  by  the  celebration  of  the  Communion, 
the  members  with  visitors  attended,  by  invitation,  the  annual 
gathering  of  the  Dutch  Missionary  Societies.  At  the  village  of 
Vogelensing,  a  half-hour's  distance  by  rail  from  Amsterdam,  in  a 
beautifully  wooded  park  belonging  to  a  private  individual,  some 
20,000  persons  spent  the  day  in  listening  to  addresses  from  the 
missionaries  and  others,  on  the  world-work  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  Beside  the  provision  which  had  been  made  of  refresh- 
ments for  the  company  at  large,  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Barnaart, 
opened  his  house,  with  a  princely  hospitality,  to  the  foreign  dele- 
gates and  their  families.  v  ,     ,  »       ,r  r^v.     v   '^ 

At  this  meeting,  the  invitation  was  given,  on  the  part  of  the 
American  Branch,  just  reestablished,  that  the  Alliance  should 
hold  its  next  meeting  this  side  the  Atlantic.  The  invitation  was 
agreed  to  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm.  The  interference  of  vari- 
ous causes,  especially  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  delayed  this  meet- 
ing until  the  past  autumn. 

We  have  given  this  sketch,  not  only  as  the  hisfory  of  a  great 
religious  movement  of  our  age,  and  because  the  several  Confer- 
ences exhibited  so  much  that  is  of  interest,  but  for  the  reason  that 
the  history  of  any  institution  sometimes  shows  its  character  as 
well  as  anything  else,  if  not  better.  In  the  course  of  its  exist- 
ence, up  to  the  period  to  which  the  present  sketch  has  brought  us, 
it  had  been  the  means,  through  a  recommendation  of  the  British 
Alliance  in  a  meeting  held  at  Manchester  in  the  first  year  of  the 
general  body,  (probably,  therefore,  in  1852,)  of  setting  on  foot 
the  annual  observance  of  a  "week  of  prayer,"  the  suggestion  of 
which  was  afterwards  repeated  by  some  of  our  foreign  mission- 
aries, and  which  is  extending  to  such  a  degree,  and  exciting  in- 
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creased  interest  over  the  Protestant  world,  as  a  happy  season  of 
occasional  reunion  among  Christians  "  who  hold  the  Head,"  and 
as  a  grand  concert  of  prayer  for  the  world.  From  the  Alliance 
movement,  too,  there  has  sprung  up  in  Great  Britain,  the  Turk- 
ish Missions-Aid  Society,  the  Grerman-Aid  Society,  the  Conti- 
nental Committee  for  Toleration,  etc. ;  while  it  is  claimed,  in  the 
historical  paper  presented  at  the  late  Conference  by  Mr.  Davis, 
Secretary  of  the  British  Alliance,  as  to  two  important  objects, 
*'  that  the  Madiai  in  Florence ;  Matamoros  and  his  fellow-Pro- 
testants, and  Julian  Vargas,  in  Spain  ;  the  missionaries  and  Turk- 
ish converts  in  Constantinople  and  other  parts  of  the  East;  the 
Baptists  in  Germany,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland ;  the  Nes- 
torians  in  Persia ;  the  French  missionaries  in  Basuto  Land,  South 
Africa,  as  well  as  English  missionaries  in  New  Caledonia ;  the 
Lutherans  in  the  Baltic  Provinces  of  Russia,  with  others,  have 
proved  the  value  of  Christian  sympathy  and  the  eflScient  aid 
which  the  Alliance,  through  its  various  British  and  foreign  or- 
ganisations, can  render  to  our  fellow-Christians  throughout  the 
world.  The  eiForts  of  some  of  our  Continental  branches  with 
reference  to  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  in  their  own  land, 
have  also  been  signally  blessed.  In  Prussia,  labor  in  govern- 
ment works  on  Sunday,  and  the  assembly  of  the  militia  on  that 
day,  have  been  stopped.  In  Switzerland  a  large  number  of 
manufactories  have  been  closed,  and  the  postal  authorities  are  giv- 
ing the  whole  or  part  of  their  employes  rest  on  that  day." 

It  will  be  seen,  from  quotations  made  in  this  article,  that  the 
Alliance  has  acted,  and  most  wisely,  on  the  principle  of  bringing 
together  individuals  as  such,  in  its  organisation,  and  not  an  official 
representation  of  denominations  or  ecclesiastical  bodies.  The 
Moravian  Synod,  it  is  true,  and  some  other  European  Church 
Councils,  have  expressed  their  good  feeling  toward  it,  but  it  was 
a  voluntary  expression  on  their  part. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  its  principles  well  settled  and  under- 
stood, that  the  sixth  Conference  meeting  took  place,  of  which  we 
have  now,  in  more  of  detail,  to  give,  an  account.  It  is  a  fact 
which  might  give  the  more  hope  of  good  from  them,  that  the 
General  Alliance  meetings  were  themselves,  to  a  large  extent, 
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made  the  subject  of  prayer  by  its  members  and  supporters,  in 
various  countries.  At  a  meeting  of  its  French  and  Swiss  friends,, 
held  in  Geneva,  an  address  was  adopted  and  forwarded  to  the 
American  Alliance,  signed  by  the  lamented  Dr.  Merle  d'Aubign^ 
and  other  well-known  names,  expressing  the  wish  and  prayer 
that  the  approaching  Convocation  in  New  York  might  be  ^^pour 
r Eglise  de  Otrik  une  Pentecote  nouvelle/'  All  complications 
and  difficulties  arising  from  the  conflict  between  the  two  great 
continental  powers,  which  had  postponed  the  Conference  meeting 
for  a  year  or  more,  were  now  out  of  the  way.  The  meeting  took 
place  with  almost  the  entire  world  in  a  state  of  peace ;  and  as 
being  held  in  the  "  New  World,"  it  was  looked  to  by  Christians 
in  the  "old"  hemisphere  with  somewhat  peculiar  interest.  And 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  expectations  of  the  brethren 
from  beyond  the  waters,  as  well  as  the  hopes  of  brethren  on  this 
side,  were  more  than  realised. 

.  The  number  of  foreign  delegates  (according  to  a  printed  roll,) 
was  as  follows:  from  Great  Britain,  75;  the  British  Provinces  in 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  1)6  ;  Continental  Europe,  (to 
Italy,)  32;  Greece,  Turkey,  Persia,  and  India,  9;  making  in  all, 
172.  Another  list,  (perhaps  later,)  we  obsei*ve,  makes  the  num- 
ber nearly  two  hundred.  The  delegates  from  the  United  States 
Alliance  and  its  branches,  numbered  280,  to  which  are  to  be 
added  upwards  of  eighty  invited  corresponding  members  from 
different  parts  of  this  country,  (including  several  from  the  South,) 
and  a  number  of  foreign  missionaries,  besides  some  that  appeared 
as  delegates.  The  grand  total  of  these  divisions  of  the  body  was 
about  six  hundred  and  thirty.  This  is  ji  smaller  number  than 
some  of  the  former  Conferences  could  show  ;  but,  considering 
that  two  of  them  had  the  advantage  of  being  held  along  with  the 
great  world-exhibitions,  and  that  this  was  held  in  a  country  so 
removed  from  the  greater  part  of  those  represented  in  the  body, 
the  present  meeting,  even  on  the  score  of  attendance,  may  be  re- 
garded as  having  been  as  great  a  success  as  any  of  the  preceding. 
In  case  it  be  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  any  of  our  readers  to  know  in 
what  proportion  the  foreign  denominational  bodies  furnished  the 
membership  of  this  Conference,  (no  denomination  being  represented 
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as  such,)  we  would  state  that,  according  to  a  classification  in  the 
New  York  Evangelist^  of  the  British  members  enrolled  at  the 
first  sessions,  the  number  of  Congregationalists  or  Independents 
was  27  ;  of  Episcopalians,  21 ;  of  Presbyterians,  21 ;  of  Bap- 
tists, 5;  Wesleyans,  7  ;  beside  some  not  known.  The  Conti- 
nental members,   of  course,  almost  all  belonged  to  the  Lutheran 

«  

and  other  "  Reformed "  Churches,  all  kindred  to  our  own.  By 
far  the  larger  part  of  the  American  /  representation  consisted  of 
persons  belonging  to  the  Congregational  and  the  various  Presby- 
terian bodies,  including  th-e  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church.  This 
part  of  the  membership  included  a  considerable  number  of  Lu* 
therans,  as  well  as  a  respectable  number  belonging  to  the  Epis- 
copal and  other  evangelical  denominations  of  this  country.  They 
not  only  shared,  all  of  them,  in  the  composition  of  the  body,  but, 
through  ministers  and  others  coming  from  amongst  them,  ap- 
peared in  the  various  discussions  and  religious  services  of  the 
occasion.  , 

Never,  probably,  has  any  religious  convocation  held  on  this 
continent  drawn  together  so  large  a  number  of  the  most  eminent 
divines  of  the  different  branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  this 
country,  many  of  them  grey-haired  veterans  in  the  Lord's  service. 

A  building  far  above  the  new  Bible-House,  and  beyond  what  were 
within  our  own  memory  the  limits  of  the  city,  had  to  be  selected 
as  a  central  and  convenient  place  for  the  Alliance  sessions,  the 
hall  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  building,  corner  of 
4th  Avenue  and  24th  Street,  being  occupied  in  most  of  its  sittings. 
But  the  vast  number  of  persons  of  the  city  and  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  attending  the  meetings,  rendered  it  necessary,  on 
many  days  of  the  Conference,  to  open  for  their  accommodation 
various  churches  and  public  halls,  where  addresses  were  made  as 
jit  the  central  place  of  assemblage,  and  sometimes  an  address  or 
the  reading  of  a  document  repeated  to  a  different  audience.  A 
9  o'clock  morning  meeting  for  devotional  services,  held  at  the 
Madison  Square  (Dr.  Adams's)  Presbyterian  church,  was  a  happy 
and  profitable  daily  reunion  and  preface  of  the  day's  common 
exercises.  These  latter  were  conducted  according  to  a  programme, 
copies  of  which,   for  the  day,   were  circulated  to  the  audience 
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jfrom  day  to  day.  Beside  services  of  prayer  and  Scripture  read- 
ing in  the  order  of  the  Conference  sessions,  occasional  singing 
raried  at  intervals  the  graver  employments — a  small  selection  of 
hymns,  in  handbill  form,  being  distributed  for  the  purpose ;  and 
it  was  a  good  feature  of  the  occasion  that  only  such  hymns  and 
tunes  were  used  as  were  both  choice  and  familiar.  No  one  who  was 
present  can  forget  the  effect  when  such  hymnal  utterances  as  "From 
all  that  dwell  below  the  skies,"  or  '*  Jesus  shall  reign  where'er  the 
win,"  to  ''  Old  Hundred,"  or  "  Rock  of  Ages,"  or  "  Blest  be  the 
tie,"  or  the  "  Coronation  Hymn,"  rose  from  hundreds,  and  some- 
times more  than  hundreds,  of  voices  and  Christian  hearts ;  or  the 
demonstration  that  it  afforded  in  favor  of  real  hearty  congrega- 
tional singing,  in  distinction  from  the  modern  fashion  of  worship- 
ping God  in  the  sacred  and  delightful  service  of  sanctuary  song, 
albeit  with  very  select  and  refined  and  artistic  performance  by  a 
proxy  corps,  stationed  in  an  end  gallery. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  occasion,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
programme  committee  ran  a  risk,  at  least,  in  making  the  exercises 
of  the  Conference  so  numerous  and  continuous  as  they  were ;  for 
beside  the  Sabbath  services  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  the 
Alliance  Sunday  night  meetings,  three  sittings  were  generally  held 
on  each  of  the  other  eight  days,  after  the  morning  devotional 
meeting  just  spoken  of  But  it  is  itself  a  remarkable  testimony 
to  the  character  of  the  productions  of  the  occasion  that,  being  so 
many  and  so  crowded  into  the  hours  of  the  successive  days,  the 
interest  of  the  audiences  did  not  wear  out.  This  did  not  seem  to 
be  the  case ;  or  if  it  flagged  in  the  least,  on  any  day,  it  seemed 
to  revive  again,  and  continued  to  bring  the  largest  crowds  to  the 
very  last. 

The  topics  were  the  ordinary  ones  of  former  Conferences :  Pro- 
testant evangelical  unity  and  recognition  ;  the  present  aspects  of 
Papacy  ;  Infidelity  in  its  various  forms,  and  the  relations  of  re- 
velation to  science ;  Sabbath  observance ;  and  the  missionary 
fields  and  evangelistic  work  of  the  Church — being  the  most  prom- 
inent. The  speeches  of  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop 
Bedell  on  the  first  of  these  topics  were  remarkable,  not  so  much 
for  the  treatment  of  it,  so  admirable  in  itself,  as  for  the  sources 
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from  which  the  sentiments  of  these  addresses  came.  Everybodj/^ 
knows  how  nobly  the  Dean  carried  out,  in  practice,  the  princi-? 
pies  he  avowed  ;  for  he  once  led  the  Conference  in  extemporane-* 
ous  prayer,  besides  the  more  important  act  of  participating  in  the 
Lord's  Sapper  as  administered  at  the  Madison  Avenue  Presby-s. 
terian  church,  which  he  has  publicly  vindicated  and  gloried  in) 
since  his  return  to  England,  declaring  that  he  "never  took  part  in 
anything  that  more  impressed  his  spirit,  or  made  him  feel  more 
of  a  sense  of  premillennial  joy,"  adding  his  regret  "  that  any 
members  of  the  body  to  which  he  belonged'^hould  be  so  narrow 
in  their  feelings  as  not  to  see  that  there  is  something  greater  than 
any  'particular  community  or  church,  and  that  is  the  universal 
Church  of  Christ;''  saying  further,  that  in  the  communion  spoken 
of,  the  very  idea  of  "the  Holy  Catholic  Church"  (of  the  Apos-* 
ties'  Creed,)  was  carried  out.  All  this  was  the  more  significant 
and  important  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  Dean  brought 
with  him  a  letter  to  the  Conference  from  the  Archbishop  himself, 
over  whose  cathedral  he  presides,  in  which,  while  the  latter  states 
that  he  is  not  in  the  membership  of  the  Alliance,  he  expresses 
his  interest  in  its  designs  and  operations.  The  matter  is  still 
further  illustrated  by  the  letter,  which  probably  every  reader  of 
this  has  seen,  from  the  distinguished  Primate  of  England,  in 
which  he  playfully  refers  to  the  similar  case  of  intercommunion 
on  the  part  of  Dr.  Smith's  noble  predecessor,  Dean  Alford,  at 
Berlin,  and  clearly  shows  his  approving  sentiment.  And  all  this 
is  the  more  pregnant,  as  occurring  about  the  same  time  that  the 
Sovereign  of  Great  Britain  appoints  a  Church  of  Scotland  (Pres- 
byterian) minister  one  of  her  chaplains,  and  herself  partakes  of 
the  Communion  at  the  hands  of  a  minister  of  the  same  Church. 
It  shows,  along  with  the  parallel  movement  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  this  country,  that,  while  there  is  such  a  development 
in  one  portion  of  the  Church  spoken  of  in  England  and  America, 
of  hierarchical  and  ritualistic  principles,  there  is  going  on  in  the 
same  body,  and  synchronously,  a  very  distinct  and  strong  mani- 
festation of  sentiment  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  ought  to  be 
stated,  as  showing  that  the  acts  of  conciliation  and  compromise 
in  things  non-essential,  were  not  entirely  on  one  side,  that  in  at 
VOL.  XXV.,  2 — NO.  9.  ■ '  _ 
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least  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  occasion,  the  members  of  .the 
Conference  and  the  entire  audience  stood  up  and  repeated  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Creed  was  also  thus  repeated  on  the  same 
or  some  other  occasion.  The  Conference  devotional  services 
throughout  afforded  a  most  happy  practical  demonstration  on  the 
question  of  the  practicability  of  all  evangelical  Protestants  join- 
ing in  common  worship. 

We  would  be  glad  to  give  an  analysis  of  some  of  the  more  va- 
luable addresses,  essays,  and  other  documents  previously  prepared 
and  produced  before  the  Conference.  Our  space  will  allow  of  only 
a  few  notices ;  and  all  of  these  productions  have  now  been  placed 
within  everybody's  reach,'  in  ways  that  we  will  presently  indi- 
cate. It  may  be  well  here  to  correct  an  erroneous  impression 
somewhat  disparaging  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion,  which  may 
have  been  made  by  the  language  of  newspaper  reports,  in  regard 
to  some  of  the  productions  referred  to,  as  having  been  "read," 
when  they  were  not ;  a  mistake  perhaps  arising  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  sometimes  furnished  the  printer  as  put  in  writing 
by  the  author.  The  greater  part  of  the  subjects  brought  before 
the  Conferences  were  discussed  in  the  form  of  addresses,  many  of 
which  were  pronounced  with  good  rhetorical  effect ;  and  wherever 
reading  was  done,  it  was  generally  done  in  a  manner  not  much 
less  effective.  Some  section  meetings  were  occasionally  held 
in  which  the  French  and  German  languages,  and  in  one  the 
Welsh,  were  exclusively  spoken.  But  these  were  used  only  a 
few  times  by  individuals  at  the  central  meetings ;  enough  to 
suggest  how  the  telling  of  "  the  wonderful  works  of  God"  and 
the  experience  of  Christian  hearts  is  to  consecrate  all  the  tongues 
of  earth.  Most  of  the  foreigners  who  were  appointed  to  take 
part  in  the  pubjic  central  meetings,  had  the  English  well  enough 
at  command  to  use  it  in  speaking,  more  or  less  perfectly.  Some 
of  them  spoke  it  admirably. 

Not  undertaking,  without  further  study  of  it,  to  endorse  every 
expression  contained  in  it,  we  can  say  that  Dr.  Hodge's  address 
on  Christian  unity  was  one  of  the  most  important  efforts  of  the 
Conference  occasion.  The  subject,  and  the  mind  from  which  it 
proceeded,  made  it  so.     It  was  a  most  lucid  and  in  every  respect 
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masterly  expos^  of  the  important  topic,  and  seemed,  as  one  list- 
ened to  the  successive  sentences,  not  so  much  like  the  effort  of 
argument  as  successive  oracular-like  enunciations  which  no  one 
could  challenge.  Dr.  H.'s  manner,  on  this  occasion,  was  as  ever 
with  him,  simple  and  unambitious,  but  the  delivery  was  quite 
animated  as  to  voice  and  gesture  ;  and  this  effort  of  the  venera- 
ble divine  made  one  think  that,  at  least  under  the  inspiring  influ- 
ences of  this  great  occasion,  he  had  even  more  than  renewed  his 
youth.  It  made  a  manifest  and  profound  impression.  It  was  an 
expression  used  by  Dr.  H.,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  address,  in 
substance,  if  not  in  words,  that  "  no  one  ought  to  be  excluded 
from  Church  communion  whom  God  would  not  exclude,"  which 
drew  upon  him  the  animadversions  of  some  of  the  Baptist  papers 
in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  with  complaint  against  the  Alliance 
for  allowing,  in  this  instance,  matters  of  difference  amongst  the 
denominations  to  be  introduced  on  its  floor. 

The  present  aspects  of  the  Papacy,  including  the  "  Old  Catho- 
lic" development,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Conference  for  a 
day  or  two  ;  and  various  important  papers  were  read,  and  ad- 
dresses made,  during  this  specific  discussion  and  at  other  times, 
giving  important  information  as  to  the  state  of  things  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  parts  of  Europe.  Pastor  Fisch,  of  Paris,  and  - 
others,  spoke  of  an  increased  tendency  in  the  French  mind  to- 
ward religion — perhaps  arising  from  their  late  national  humilia- 
tions— as  recently  manifesting  itself,  and  in  connection  with  it,  a 
reflux  toward  their  old  religion,  which  he  and  others  who  spoke 
of  it  styled  a  "  revival  of  Popery."  But  it  did  not  appear  that 
the  cause  of  Rome  is  gaining  ground,  relatively,  in  any  important 
degree,  anywhere  else.  The  New  York  Herald^  in  ah  editorial, 
spoke  of  this  in  a  somewhat  sneering  way,  as  the  graild  assault 
of  the  Protestant  batteries  on  the  moss-covered  towers  of  the  old- 
est Church  of  Christendom,  and  the  one  which  had  been,  from 
ages  long  past,  the  conservator  and  bulwark  of  the  Christian 
faith ;  as  if  the  members  of  the  Conference  had  looked  .  for 
a  result  so  like  the  fate  of  Jericho,  from  a  day  or  two  of  discus- 
sion among  themselves.  ■  " 
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and  the  greatest  variety  if  not  discrepancy,  of  views,   was  the 
third  in  the  list  that  we  have  given,  and  the  one  which  is  now  so 
deeply  agitating  the  mind  of  intelligent  Christendom — the  rela- 
tions of  human  science  to  revelation.     On  this  subject,  President 
McCosh,  of  Princeton,  delivered  a  very  ornate  elegant  address, 
in  which  he  adhered  to  old  ground,  except  on  one  point,   which 
we  shall  presently  specify.     Prof.  Guyot  of  Princeton  expressed 
it  as  his  view,   that  the  days  of  creation  spoken  of  in  Genesis, 
were  "  works,"  or  stages,  or  "  steps  of  the  organisation,"  without 
reference  (as  we  understood  him,)  to  exact  divisions  of  time  ;  as 
the  root,  stem,  leaf,  flower,  seed,  may   be  said  to  be  the  days  of 
the  plant.     Succession  makes  the  history.     Dr.   McCosh,  in  a 
few  remarks  following,  expressed  his  agreement  with  the  views  of 
Prof.  G.,  and  his  belief  that  the  seventh  day  "rest,"  spoken  of 
in  the  2d  of  Genesis,   did  not  come   within  a  limited  time,  but 
was  indefinite,  except  (we  suppose  he  would  say)  in  respect  to  its 
beginning,   or  its   mere  relation   of  succession  to  the  preceding 
events.     These  expressions  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  distin- 
guished and  believing  men,  are  hero  only  given  as  a  part  of  the 
history  of  the  occasion   and  the  times,  without  intending  to  inti- 
mate that  they  were  the  views  of  the  body  generally  ;  for  the  dis- 
cussions did  not  show  this.     The  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  of  Scotland,  a 
grandson   of    "John    Brown  of  Haddington,"  and  at  different 
times  a  missionary  in  Russia  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
an  address  made  by  him,  avowed  his  belief  in  the  "hypothesis," 
as  he  preferred  to  term  it,  of  development  as  not  t)eing  inconsist- 
ent, in  the  way  that  he   received  it,  with  the  Bible,  or  with  the 
"  Shorter  Catechism,"   in  which  he  had  been  early  taught,   and 
the  leading  doctrines  of  which  he  topically  rehearsed.     Dr.  Hodge 
challenged  him  , with  the  question,   "What  is  development?"     Is 
it  an  intellectual  process,   guided  by  God,  or  a  blind  process  of 
unintelligent,  unconscious  force,  which  cannot  look  to  any  end,  or 
use  means  toward  an  end  ?     Dr.   B.   said  he  would  answer  that 
question  by  the  Shorter  Catechism  ;  but  added  that  the  question 
was  not  as  to  the  fact,  but   "  the  how,"  of  God's  creating  all 
things. 
One  of  the   most  able  discussions  of  this  subject  was  by  the 
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Rev.  Dr.  Dawson,  Principal  of  McGill  College,  Montreal.  Prin-" 
•cipal  D.  showed  himself  to  be  quite  thoroughly  a  man  of  science, 
well  acquainted  with  its  present  ascertained  facts.  We  particu- 
larly recommend  his  speech  to  all  who  may  possess  themselves  of 
the  report  of  it,  as  worthy  of  study,  for  its  valuable  statements  and 
suggestions.  Amongst  other  things,  he  called  attention  to  the  fact, 
as  having  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  evolution,  that 
the  oldest  remains  of  man  that  are  found,  instead  of  showing  a  very 
low  type,  e;chibit  a  finely  developed  human  physique.  He  declared 
it  as  his  belief,  after  investigation,  that  as  yet  it  could  not  be  es- 
tablished positively  that  any  existing  human  fossil  remains  can 
claim  an  antiquity  beyond  what  the  Bible  history  seems  to  assign 
to  man. 

But  the  production  which  made  a  greater  popular  impression 
than  any  other  of  the  whole  Conference  occasion,  was  the  essay 
of  Dr.  Christlieb,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Bonn,  Prussia.  It 
was  a  most  masterly  effort,  containing  the  substance  of  some  lec- 
tures on  the  subject  previously  delivered  at  Bonn,  and  will  give 
the  Professor,  who  looks  like  a  man  yet  in  the  prime  of  manhood, 
a  name  throughout  the  Christian  world.  The  essay  has  not  only 
appeared  in  the  printed  newspaper  reports  of  the  Conference  dis- 
cussions, but  has  been  brought  out  in  separate  form,  and  deserves 
the  widest  circulation.  It  places  the  subject  on  the  highest, 
truest  Christian  grounds,  without,  as  we  think,  denying  to  the 
modern  advanced  science  anything  that  it  can  properly  claim. 

The  question  of  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  State  was 
one  that  seemed  to  produce  a  slight  jar  to  the  pleasant  feeling 
that  prevailed  to  such  a  degree  throughout.  The  Rev.  Wm.  H. 
Freemantle,  of  London,  himself  a  minister  of  the  English  Es- 
tablished Church,  made  an  address  which,  in  its  principles  and 
declarations,  was  favorable  to  Church  establishments  ;  though  he 
granted  that  some  countries,  e.  g.^  the  United  States,  might  be 
peculiar  and  exceptional  cases.  One  of  the  English  speakers 
who  followed  him,  declared  his  dissent ;  but  this  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion was  pleasantly  conducted.  It  was  not  quite  so  much  so 
at  one  of  the  simultaneous  meetings  held  on  Thursday,  in  which 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Curry,  President  of  (the  Baptist)  Richmond  Col- 
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lege,  made  an  address  on  Church  and  State,  in  very  strong  oppo- 
sition to  Establishments.  At  the  expiration  of  the  thirty  minutes 
allowed  for  the  precomposed  essays  and  addresses,  Dr.  Crooks, 
who  presided  at  this  collateral  meeting,  struck  his  bell,  remark- 
ing (in  substance,)  that,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  many  of  the 
foreign  delegates,  to  some  of  whom  he  knew  it  was  unpleasant, 
he  thought  the  discussion  ought  to  cease.  Dr.  Curry  seemed 
somewhat  hurt  at  the  supposed  intimation  of  discourtesy,  saying 
that  he  had  been  invited,  by  the  Program^ne  Committee,  to  dis- 
cuss the  specific  question  which  he  had  treated.  But,  though 
called  for  by  some  of  the  audience,  he  did  not  proceed.  The 
fault  lay  with  the  Committee.  We  conceive  that  it  was  a  fault  to 
put  this  topic  in  the  programme  at  all,  since  we  Americans  need 
no  instruction  or  conviction  on  the  subject ;  and  it  was,  as  we 
think,  hardly  decorous  to  bring  our  trans- Atlantic  brethren  here 
to  receive  instruction  on  the  subject  from  us  in  public  addresses. 

In  the  department  of  what  may  be  called  miscellaneous  pro- 
ductions, we  may  mention,  among  the  excellent  ones,  the  address 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Arnot,  of  Edinburgh,  (the  friend  and  biographer, 
we  suppose,  of  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Hamilton,)  on  "  Christian 
doctrine,  as  embodied  in  the  Christian  life."  Dr.  A.,  in  his  ro- 
bust form  and  the  cast  of  his  face,  as  well  as  in  his  accent  and 
the  sturdy  character  of  his  intellect,  presents  a  very  decided  rep- 
resentation of  a  man  of  the  true  and  high  Scottish  type.  Dr. 
Plumer  was  once  more  heard,  in  the  city  where  in  days  of  yore 
his  voice  had  sounded  for  the  Tract  and  Bible  cause,  in  sound 
words  about  family  instruction,  and  Dr.  Hoge  in  his  interesting 
setting  forth  of  "the  South  as  a  mission  field."      ^ 

A  subject  was  touched  upon  at  one  of  the  meetings,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Derby,  England,  in  his  essay  on  "Modern 
Literature  and  Religion,"  which  we  regard  as  one  of  the  most 
vital,  and  demanding  the  attention  of  the  Church  everywhere — 
fictitious  literature  in  Sunday-school  libraries.  Dr.  S.  spoke  of 
evils  existing  ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ormiston,  of  New  York,  dwelt 
more  strongly  on  them  ;  and  it  is .  worthy  of  mention,  that  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  the  senior  editor  of  which  is  the  poet 
and  eminent  literary  man,   W.  C.  Bryant,   still  living  at  a  very 
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advanced  age,  expressed  its  strong  concurrence  in  the  sentiments 
of  these  speakers,  and  its  conviction  of  the  vast  evils  resulting 
from  the  connection  of  the  two  things  above  mentioned/ '  ^ '^'^^^^^^^^^ 

The  general  curiosity,  of  foreigners  as  well  as  others,  to  hear 
Mr.  Beecher  was  gratified,  in  his  giving,  as  well  as   Dr,  Parker 
<^f  London,  (the  author  of  the  "  Ecce  Deus,')  a  discussion  of  the 
^'  Pulpit  of  our  Age" — what  it  ought  to  be.     Dr.  P.'s  was  a 
manly,  vigorous  handling  of  the  subjcjCt,  in  a  high  style  of  thought 
and  diction.     Mr.  B.'s,  in  our  opinion,  was  decidedly  inferior  to 
it.     On  some  occasions,  the  speakers  delivered  their  addresses  at 
more  than  one  of  the  simultaneous  meetings.     It  so  happened 
that  Mr.  Beecher  came  in  from  another  meeting  just  as  Dr.  P. 
closed  his  speech,   in  which  he  had  treated  "sensational  preach- 
ing" somewhat  trenchantly.     The  "Brooklyn  pastor,"  probably 
without  knowing  this,  himself,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  took 
up  and  vindicated  that  kind  of  preaching.     His  egotism  would 
probably,  in  any  case,  have  prompted  this.     But  many  a  person 
felt  that,  whether  with  his  knowledge  or  not,  he  was  well  chastised 
beforehand.     A  certain  kind  of  smartness,  a  readiness  of  thought 
and  speech,  great  self-confidence,  with  a  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, and  a  daring  audacity  in  the  assertion  of  novel  opinions, 
with  a  good  rhetorical  talent,  may  give  a  man  a  popularity  which 
he  does  not  deserve  as  a  profound  thinker  or  safe  teacher.     Mr. 
B.'s  speech  on  this  occasion  certainly  would  not  give  him  a  high 
place  as  a  man  of  ability.     He  could  not  let  the  opportunity  pass 
while  he  served  up  the  dishes,  stale  on  his  table,  of  "true  man- 
hood," "sympathy  with  humanity,"  etc.,  of  making  a  fling  at 
the  old  theology  of  his  own  forefathers,  when  he  painted  the  pic- 
ture of  the  man  who,  wearied  and  worried  from  the  toils   and 
cares   of   the  week,  has  to  go  to  church  on  Sunday  morning 
and  listen  to  "  a  sermon  on  the  fall  of  Adam  ;"  which  sneer  con- 
veyed the  detestably  false  insinuation  that  the  old  doctrine  (old 
as  the  Bible,)  of  human  depravity  and  the  cognate  ones,  do  not, 
in  the  faith  and  preaching  of  them  foster  sympathy  with  our 
fallen  humanity,  the  very  opposite  of  which  all  history  and  expe- 
rience have  shown  to  be  true. 

But  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  exercises  of  the  Con- 
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ference  occasion  was  the  day  (Friday,  lOth,"^  given  up  in  various 
meetings — some  at  the  same  hour  in  different  places — to  state- 
ments and  addresses  from  foreign  missionaries.  Dr.  W.  Adams; 
called  it  "the  missionary  day"  of  the  Conference.  Many  mis- 
sionary gentlemen  from  this  country  and  Europe,  coming  from 
fields  as  distant  as  Persia,  China,  Japan,  and  Southern  Africa, 
told  "  what  of  the  night."  Many  of  the  accounts  given  by  them, 
especially  as  showing  the  progress  of  things  within  two  or  three 
or  more  decades,  were  highly  interesting  and  even  animating. 
The  New  York  Herald,  in  the  editorial  already  referred  to,  spoke 
of  the  efforts  of  centuries  as  resulting  in  little  or  no  gain  of  Pro- 
testantism on  the  Papacy.  Protestants  may  well  say  that  the 
field  has  generally  not  been  open  to  us ;  the  Papacy  has,  until  re- 
cently, been  protected  from  our  approach  by  the  wall  of  exclusion 
which,  in  most  Roman  Catholic  countries,  at  its  own  instigation, 
were  erected  from  ages  gone  by  for  its  defence  ;  most  Protest- 
ant countries  meantime  allowing  them  free  ingress.  The  Pro- 
testants, too,  are  the  hopeful,  confident  party,  who  rejoice  in  the 
free  field  now  before  them  in  the  Papal  countries.  But,  if  the 
affirmation  of  the  Herald  holds  true,  which  we  do  not  altogether 
grant,  as  to  any  changes  of  the  relative  strength  of  these  parties, 
it  is  certainly  true  that  our  Protestant  Christianity,  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  is  the  great  aggressive  power  of  our  age ;  and  no  one, 
we  think,  can  cast  his  eye  over  the  world  without  feeling  that  its 
influence  is  far  more  widely  and  powerfully  felt  than  that  of 
the  Romish  religion. 

So  far  as  the  personal  representation  from  foreign  fields  on 
this  occasion  was  concerned,  it  was  interesting  to  see  and  hear  men 
born  in  Christian  lands,  who  had  been  spending  in  those  fields 
from  ten  to  thirty,  if  not  forty,  years.  But  each  of  the  great 
divisions  of  the  outside  world — that  of  Oriental  nominal  Chris- 
tendom and  that  of  the  great  heathen  world  beyond — had  a  na- 
tive representative  in  the  Alliance,  in  Dr.  Kalopothakes,  who 
bore  an  appointmeJQt  from  a  small  Branch  Alliance  at  Athens, 
composed  of  a  few  evangelical  Greeks,  with  some  other  resident 
Protestants  ;  and  in  Narayan  Sheshadri,  the  converted  Brahmin, 
now  a  minister  under  Presbyterian  ordination,  (as  well  as  Dr.  K.,) 
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having  been  brought  to  Christ  under  the  labors  of  Scotch  mis- 
sionaries. So  intelligent,  so  pious,  so  efficient  men  as*they  both  are, 
they  furnished  in  their  own  persons  the  best  illustrations  of  the 
power  and  value  of  the  foreign  missionary  work.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  some  of  the  interest  thrown  around  this  Hindo© 
convert  was  extrinsic,  as  arising  from  his  wearing  all  the  time 
his  long  Oriental  garments  and  snow-white  turban,  which,  with 
his  dusky  face,  attracted  all  eyes  to  him  as  he  sat  on  the  plat- 
form. But  the  case  seemed  much  more  interesting,  and  even 
wonderful,  when  he  arose  at  any  time  to  speak,  and  in  a  pure, ' 
elevated  style  of  English  diction,  and  with  a  clear,  strong  voice, 
pitched  on  a  somewhat  high  key,  delivered  the  ideas  and  facts 
that  he  had  to  utter  in  a  forcible  and  impressive  manner,  which, 
with  only  a  slight  foreign  touch  in  the  pronunciation,  might  well 
compare  with  the  more  respectable  pulpit  performances  of  Eng- 
lish-speaking communities.  Narayan  Sheshadri  was  himself  the 
best  kind  of  a  proof  of  what  the  missionary  work  can  do. 

The  communications  read  to  the  Conference  from  absent  per- 
sons, formed  one  of  the  not  least  interesting  features  of  this  Al- 
liance meeting.  We  have  already  noticed  the  letter  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  One  of  some  length  from  the  venerable 
Dr.  A.  Tholuck,  of  Germany,  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Leopold  Witte, 
who  was  spoken  of  as  having  been  a  much-beloved  pupil  of  Dr. 
T.  In  this  paper  the  eminent  champion  of  the  evangelical  doc- 
trine in  Germany,  gives  a  most  interesting  historical  sketch  of  its 
struggles  and  progress  in  that  land  of  rationalistic  power ;  and 
the  production  is  one  of  greater  interest  for  having  in  its  intro- 
duction a  short  piece  of  autobiography,  in  which  the  venerated 
writer  gives  some- account  of  his  own  early  history,  in  its  relation 
to  the  great  topics  discussed  in  his  paper.  His  pupil  and  friend 
who  read  the  document,  and  who  will  be  remembered  by  all  pres- 
ent at  the  reading  of  it,  for  his  attractive  face,  modest  bearing, 
and  the  admirable  manner  in  which,  notwithstanding  his  dis- 
claimer, he  delivered  himself  in  English,  spoke  of  his  preceptor 
as  one  to  whom  even  thousands  in  Germany  look  as  their  '^  father 
in  Christ" — a  remarkable  and  instructive  counterpart  to  what 
VOL.  XXV.,  NO.  2— 10 
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Thpluck  himself  says  in  the  paper  read,  of  his  intense  *4onging 

for  souls."'    >■'  "   '        '  --^.A...,-  ■^1M;f^^^,'^■r^^-t^  '-^mt 

No  small  degree  of  interest  attached  to  two  of  the  papers 
of  this  Conference,  by  reason  of  being  posthumous — one  from 
Count  Gasparin,  of  Paris,  the  other  from  the  great  and  good 
Merle  d'Aubign^.  The  latter,  which  was  prepared  for  the  Con- 
ference when  it  was  expected  to  be  held  in  1870,  is  addressed 
directly  to  the  Alliance,  and  expresses  not  only  his  personal  in- 
terest in  it,  which  had  always  been  active  and  greaj,  but  he  delivers 
himself,  in  pregnant  sentences  and  with  a  most  solemn  and  tender 
tone,  of  his  sentiments  and  counsels  in  regard  to  the  state  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  our  day.  His  utterances  are  most  worthy  of 
being  read,  especially  as  respects  the  advance  of  the  ministry  in 
the  spirit  of  their  work,  in  regard  to  which  he  quotes  Calvin's 
noble  words,  "  L' Esprit  de  Dieu  doit  resonner  en  leur  voix,  pour 
hcsogner  en  vertu,'*  and  the  stronger  cleaving  of  believers  to  Christ 
as  their  living  Head,  not  only  for  their  own  peace,  but  for  the 
salvation  of  the  Church.  It  seemed,  while  this  testamentary 
paper  was  heard  by  the  great  assembly,  as  if  it  was  the  voice  of 
that  eminent  servant  of  God  speaking  from  another  world,  •'^^  ♦*'• 

Among  the  communications  read,  two  others  deserve  to  be 
mentioned  as  of  extraordinary  interest — one  from  P^re  Hyacirithe, 
and  one  from  the  ''Old  Cathohc  Congress,"  under  date  Con- 
stance, Sept.  12, 1873,  and  signed  by  the  Bishop,  Reinkens,  and 
Prof.  Von  Schulte,  President.  The  first  writes^  excusing  him- 
self for  not  fulfilling  a  formerly  accepted  invitation  to  attend  the 
Conference,  and  says,  in  the  course  of  his  letter,  "  My  ambition, 
[  confess,  is  still  higher  than  yours.  Where  you  are  satisfied 
with  an  Alliance,  I  would  desire  an  organic  and  vital  unity  ;"  by 
which  he  means  one  established  on  the  very  broad  basis  advocated 
by  the  "Old  Catholics."  The  communication  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  latter  is  itself  an  extraordinary  exhibition  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  developments  of  our  times,  when  a 
body  of  men  who  have  not  renounced  their  name  and  profession 
as  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  approach  such  a  Pro- 
testant convention  as  that  in  New  York  with  the  language,  "We 
seize  with  joy  the  hand  of  fellowship   extended  to   us,"   and  the 
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declarations,  amongst  others  of  like  character,  '*  Every  institu- 
tion and  custom  which  has  crept  in,  hurtful  to  true  Christian 
vitality,  must  be  cast  out ;  instead  of  justification  by  works,  the 
justification  by  faith  must  be  brought  in  ;"  "we  frankly  ackno^- 
edge  that  no  branch  of  the  Christian  Church  has  exclusive 
truth,"  etc.  They  state  that,  since  the  decision  at  Munich,  '\w 
1871,  to  organise  separate  congregations,  one  hundred  have  been 
organised  in  the  German  empire,  with  5,000  members.  What- 
ever we  may  think  of  their  i(lea  of  bringing  "  into  close  rela- 
tions" "the  evangelical,  the  Anglican,  the  Anglo-American,  Rus- 
sian, and  Greek  Churches,"  without  a  previous  great  change  in 
some  of  them,  we  must  certainly  rejoice  in  seeing  sUch  a  move- 
ment as  that  of  the  "  Old  Catholics"  towards  evangelical  faith 
springing  up  in  the  heart  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body  itself. 
The  fact  of  their  speedy  expulsion  and  separation,  moreover,  is 
suggestive  ;  for  it  clearly  shows  that  churches  which  have  so  far 
apostatized  as  the  Roman  and  the  Greek  "Catholic"  Churches, 
are  never  to  be  reformed  in  themselves.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
cUrious  and  not  insignificant  facts  of  contemporary  history,  that 
while  there  are  such  tendencies  discovering  themselves  in  Pro- 
testant countries  and  Churches  toward  ritualism  and  extreme 
churchism — a  resurrection  of  old  carcasses  and  dry  bones,  to 
decorate  them  with  paint,  and  gold,  and  silk — :there  is  just  an 
opposite  movement  among  the  very  persons  who  have  been  most 
thoroughly  brought  up  in  the  religion  of  dead  forms. 

There  was  a  striking  interruption  in  the  Conference  proceed- 
ings on  one  day,  when  a  telegram  was  announced  from  King 
William  of  Prussia.  But  owing,  no  doubt,  to  some  mistake  in 
the  transmission,  it  proved  unintelligible,  though  obviously  de- 
signed as  a  friendly  salutation.  Dr.  Schaif,  however,  communi- 
cated to  the  body  what  the  great  monarch  of  that  great  Protest- 
ant power  of  Europe  had  expressed,  in  declaring  as  the  King 
and  Emperor  had  done  to  him,  in  an  interview  at  Berlin,  that 
the  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  AHiance,  so  strongly  uttered  by 
his  brother,  the  late  Frederick  William  IV.,  were  his  own,  and 
sending  his  friendly  greetings  to  the  coming  Conference. 

We  can  only  take  space,  in  closing  this  account  of  the  occa- 
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»ion-^which  even  with  its  present  length  requires  the  exclusion 
of  many  things  of  interest — to  say  that  the  Christian  feeling  of 
the  occasion  seemed  to  rise  to  its  highest  pitch  in  the  meetings  of 
the  two  Sunday  nights,  which  were  occupied  with  addresses  and 
devotional  services.  The  hall  of  the  Academy  of  Music,  which 
is  said  to  contain  4,000  persons,- was  filled  to  overflowing,  and 
other  places  of  meeting  had  to  be  opened.  And  when  the  vast 
assembly  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  containing  a  representation 
from  so  many  parts  of  the  earth  and  all  branches  of  the  true 
Church  of  Christ,  joined  in  prayer,  and  swelled,  with  the  voices  of 
the  thousands  who  filled  the  floor  and  galleries  of  that  magnifi- 
cent hall,  the  grand  volume  of  sacred  song,  especially  as  they 
rose  and  sang,  "  All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus'  name,"  every  Chris- 
tian heart  there  probably  felt  that  it  was  more  like  the  grand  con- 
gregation above,  "  of  all  the  nations  and  kindreds,"  etc.,  and  the 
glorious  notes  of  the  anthem  and  chorus  described  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, (Rev.  V.  9-14,)  than  would  ever  again  be  realised  by  most 
of  those  present,  this  side  heaven. 

We  have  now  given  a  succinct  history  of  the  Alliance,  with 
some  sketches  of  the  more  interesting  discussions  and  proceedings 
of  the  late  Conference.  The  former  we  have  thought  would  be 
of  some  value,  in  view  of  the  causes  heretofore  referred  to,  which 
have  kept  the  Alliance  so  much  out  of  our  view  ;  and  because 
the  history  of  such  an  institution  will  do  much  toward  showing 
its  character.  As  regards  the  latter,  where  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  essays,  speeches,  and  documents,  were  the  matter 
of  review,  nothing  more  could  be  done,  even  in  the  space  that 
we  have  now  taken^  than  to  give  some  brief  notices  of  the  more 
interesting  personages  and  subjects.  Full  reports  are  embodied 
in  a  volume  (price  $5,)  published  by  the  Harpers  ;  but  they  can 
be  had  much  cheaper,  in  newspaper  form,  (for  25  cents,)  as  printed 
in  an  "  extra "  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  The  separate  pub- 
lication, also,  of  Prof.  Christleib's  noble  paper  has  been  men- 
tioned. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  say  that,  so  far  as  the  writer  of  this  ar- 
ticle heard,  nothing  that  could  be  unpleasant  to  any  one  from 
this   quarter,    in    relation  to   past   and  sad  difiiculties  between 
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"^^Nortli  and  South,"  was  uttered  during  the  whole  Conference, 
by  any  of  the  speakers  or  members  from  the  former.  It  seemed, 
in  fact,  as  if  pains  were  taken  to  avoid  anything  of  the  sort.  At 
an  early  stage  of  the  meetings,  Dr.  J.  Cohen  Stuart,  (a  converted 
Jew,  as  we  understood,)  a  delegate  from  Holland,  who,  by  the 
way,  was  much  the  worst  speaker  of  the  whole  occasion,  made 
incidental  mention  of  the  insurrectionary  fiend,  John  Bijpwn,  in 
a  complimentary  way  :  a  thing  perhaps  not  so  amazing  as  might 
strike  us  at  first  hearing,  when  we  consider  that  the  North  has 
had  the  ear  of  the  world,  mainly,  all  the  time,  and  for  four  years 
exclusively,  and  that  slavery  arrayed  the  prejudice  of  nearly  all 
the  world  against  us  of  the  South.  As  soon,  however,  as  Dr. 
S.  had  finished  his  speech,  Dr.  Woolsey,  President  of  the  Con- 
ference, arose  and  remarked  that  the  Conference  must  not  be  con- 
sidered responsible  for  everything  that  might  fall  from  the  speak- 
ers who  should  from  time  to  time  address  it.  The  remark  was 
no  doubt  understood  by  everybody  to  point  at  what  had  dropped 
in  the  speech  jiist  closed.  Not  a  word,  we  think,  of  any  such 
character,  fell  from  any  speaker  afterwards,  except  a  reference  on 
the  part  of  one  of  the  English  delegates  to  the  cessation  of  slavery 
in  this  xjountry.  :  .:« -  >    -vr  .  jj-;, 

It  is  an  important  statement,  which  ought  to  have  been  made 
before,  that  Unitarians  and  Universalists  did  not  claim  to  sit  in 
the  Conference,  but  complained  of  exclusion.  The  "  Basis " 
shuts  them  out. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  impression  produced  in  New  York  it- 
self, by  the  late  meeting.  The  Tribune,  after  its  close,  used  the 
following  language  in  regard  to  it : 

"  This  meeting  together — Alliance,  as  it  is  properly  called — of  the 
representatives  of  so  many  differing  sects  and  denominations  of  Chris- 
tianity—representatives as  well  of  the  culture  and  scholarship,  of  the 
best  thought,  the  noblest  endeavor,  and  the  purest  living  of  the  universal 
Christian  Church — hasof  itself  set  on  foot  inquiry  and  provoked  thought. 
Even  the  men  with  muck-rakes,  whose  whole  life  is  in  the  market  they 
buy  and  sell  in — an  intense  devotion  of  a  pittance  of  time  to.  getting  a 
pittance  of  money — have  lifted  up  their  faces  wonderingly,  and  in  a  dull 
way  asked  its  meaning ;  while  the  brainless  crowd,  who  grovel  in  sense 
and  live  in  vacuity,  have  almost  risen  to  a  comprehension  of  the  fact  of  a 
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higher  life  than  vegetation,  and  some  purpose  in  it  nobler  and  more  ex- 
alted than  the  eye  of  sense  reveals.  Taken  outm  the  realm  of  the  spirit- 
iral  and  moral,  and  viewed  simply  a&  an  incitement  tc  intellectual  pro- 
cesses, a  spar  to  thought^  this  Cooference  has  been  tbe  moet  important 
ever  held  upon  the  continent.  The  subgects  it  aspired  to  treat  are  of  in- 
finite moment  and  universal  application,  and  to  their  consideration  the 
ripest  scholarship  and  profoundest  learning  have  been  brought." 

The  Staats  Zeitung,  a  German  paper  of  New  York,  re- 
marked upon  the  difference,  in  certain  respects,  between  this 
Protestant  convocation  and  the  great  Papal  one  of  1870.  And 
certainly  there  was  even  a  contrast  between  the  one,  with  all 
its  outward  pomp  and  prestige,  but  brooding  in  secret  conclare 
and  issuing  dogmas  to  be  received  on  authority  alone,  and  the 
other  one  sitting  with  open  doors,  relying  for  all  its  power  simply 
on  the  truth  and  grace  of  God,  and  breathing  an  atmosphere  of 
far  truer  and  greater  love  and  concord  than  really  prevailed  in 
the  Vatican  Council,  with  its  boasted  but  compulsory  "unity." 

We  conclude  with  the  following  remarks,  which  we  trust  will 
commend  themselves,  in  the  main,  to  our  readers:  ,. 

I.  No  humanly  devised  organisation  or  scheme,  however  good 
in  its  objects  and  intrinsic  character,  is  to  be  allowed  to  trench 
upon  the  true  and  proper  province  of  the  Church,  as  constituted 
of  God.  And  no  church-member  can  rightly  give  to  any  such 
organisation  or  scheme  the  time,  energies,  or  pecuniary  means 
which  are  needed  to  be  employed,  or  which  he  might  employ,  for 
Christ's  cause,  with  any  equal  degree' of  usefulness,  in  connection 
with  the  Church  wherever  he  holds  his  membersnip. 

II.  At  the  same  time  there  may  be,  and  we  suppose  almost  all 
true  and  liberal-minded  Christians  will  concede  that  there  is,  some 
ground  on  which  those  who  belong  to  Christ's  true  Church  on  earth 
can  sometimes  meet,  to  give  each  other  counsel  and  cheer,  and  to 
cooperate  in  some  common  efforts  for  the  cause  of  Christ  against 
common  enemies.  And  if  there  be  such  ground  for  us  at  least 
occasionally  to  occupy,  it  is  none  the  less  valuable  to  us,  but  the 
more  so  for  the  very  reason  that  all  parts  of  the  Protestant  body 
seem  to  be  coming,  more  than  ever  before,  into  the  way  of  carry- 
ing on  their  various  evangelistic  efforts  through  denominational 
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channels— tlie  Bible  Society  being  the  almost  only  one  in  whic^ 
the  evangelical  body  of  Christendom  now  very  generally  unite/ 
^  III.  The  organisation  novr  before  us  has  most  wisely  avoided 
a  source  of  difficulty  and  danger,  in  not  being  constituted,  or 
aiming  to  be,  by  denominational  representation.  It  is  simply  an 
ass6ciation  of  individuals.  Something  different  from  this  seemed 
to  be  indicated  by  a  communication  made  by  one  of  the  officers  of 
Alliance  to  our  last  General  Assembly ;  but  it  was  a  mistake, 
which  was  subsequently  corrected.  Nor  does  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  as  will  be  seen  from  its  own  statement  of  principles 
which  we  have  quoted,  pretend  to  any  authority  in  promulging 
doctrine  or  inculcating  Christian  duties.  Nor  does  it  make  it 
any  part  of  its  work  to  operate  for  the  removal  of  those  gl-ounds 
of  difference  on  which  the  denominations  respectively  stand.  It 
aims  .to  work  outside  of  these.  If  the  late  Conference,  in  its  in- 
fluences, tended  to  give  an  impulse  to  a  kind  o'f  sentiment  and 
feeling  in  one  of  the  Protestant  denominations  of  this  country, 
which  has  since  led  to  a  movement  of  "  reform"  actually  amount- 
ing to  a  degree  of  schism,  this  movement,  however  good  as  re- 
garded by^most  of  us,  was  not  one  for  which  the  Alliance  was  at 
all  responsible.  •  /'.  -"       '^-if?^"    rr; 

IV.  The  good  results  of  the  efforts  of  the  General  Alliance  in 
behalf  of  toleration  and  of  Sabbath  observance,  have  been  indi- 
cated.    They  have  certainly  been  of  some  valne. 

V.  The  indirect  influence  of  the  Alliance  meetings,  in  the 
quickening  of  piety  and  the  deepening  of  the  feeling  of  world- 
wide living  and  effort  for  Christ's  cause,  has  seemed  to  be  of  suf- 
ficient value  to  justify   an  occasional  oecumenical  convocation  of 

the  sort.  »'  '     - 

VI.  The  public  sentiment  of  the  world  of  Christendom  calls 

on  the  professing  body  for  more  of  the  manifestation  of  Christian 
unity  in  some  way  and  shape.  The  ungodly  and  nominal  Chris- 
tian opposers  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  communions  challenge  it 
at  our  hands.  And  the  very  existence  of  a  bastard  Broad 
Churchism  may  itself  be  a  proper  reason  for  our  showing  heretics 
and  worldlings  something  better. 
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I VII.  The  divergent  tendencies  which  have  manifested  them- 
selves toward  Ritualism  and  Rationalism,  seem  to  call  upon  those 
who  adhere  to  the  great  fundamentals  to  renew  the  declaration 
of  this  adhesion,  and  to  strengthen  each  other  to  the  great  conflict 
now  upon  us,  in  their  defence. 

VIII.  We  may  affirm  that  there  is  a  yearning,  more  or  less^,  in 
every  Christian  heart,  after  more  of  the  realisation  of  the  actual 
unity  existing  among  all  true  believers.  If  our  differences  are 
not  to  be  solved,  and  merged  here  on  earth,  why  not,  neverthe- 
less, have  some  enjoyment,  at  times,  in  some  ways,  this  side 
heaven,  of  *'  the  communion  of  saints  ?"  It  has  been  the  glory  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  that,  while  she  is  so  tenacious  of  doc- 
trine, rightly  placing  this  far  above  all  questions  of  forms,  yet 
she  stands  on  the  grounds  of  true  catholicity,  in  setting  forth  in 
her  written  creeds  that  "the  visible  Church,  which  is  also  catholic 
or  universal,  consists  of  all  those  throughout  the  world  who  pro- 
fess the  true  religion,"  and  that  the  "  holy  fellowship  and  com- 
munion" in  which  the  communion  of  saints  consists,  are  "to  be 
extended  to  all  those  who,  in  every  place,  call  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  " — which  prescriptions  remarkably  coincide  with 
the  limits  to  which  this  Christian  confederation  extends  its  mem- 
bership. 

IX.  If  any  one  then  asks  how  far  we  are  to  countenance  and 
cooperate  with  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  we  answer,  first,  this  is 
for  individuals  to  determine,  and  each  for  himself;  and  next,  that 
we  suppose  every  Christian  may  well  give  this  countenance 
and  support,  so  far  and  so  long  as  he  sees  this  institution  is  well 
conducted,  and  produces  good  results. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  just  at  this  time,  to  remember 
that,  somewhat  as  a  sort  of  antithesis  to  the  great  Roman  "  Propa- 
ganda," Oliver  Cromwell  devised  the  scheme  of  a  Protestant  or- 
ganisation having  some  of  the  very  features  of  this  one  of  the 
Alliance,  and  that  he  made  some  efforts  in  one  line  at  least  in 
which  the  latter  has  been  operating,  in  what  he  did  toward  pro- 
curing toleration  for  persecuted  Protestants  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.     His  idea  of  the  scheme  referred  to  was  in  advance  of 
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his  times,  and  worthy  of  the  man  whom  one  of  England's  great- 
est modern  writers  (Lord  Macaulay)  has  styled  the  greatest  of 
England's  rulers.-  ■'•■'  :■  ■•:-'^'^'.Jk.^4  ^•■^£>tfiiSt^'^i*:^«/^)V**h)^^tejK:^-  ,'• 
We  have  aimed  in  this  article,  with  a  great  deal  of  labor,  to 
place  the  Alliance  organisation  fairly,  and  as  fully  as  possible  in 
the  space  we  could  take  for  the  purpose,  within  the  cognisance  of 
our  readers. 


'S 


ARTICLE  V. 

EVANGELIZATION  OF  THE  COLORED  PEOPLE. 

This  is  a  subject  which  is  laid  upon  the  consciences  of  the 
Christian  people  of  the  Southern  States  by  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  and  a  work  which,  without  controversy,  is  preeminently 
theirs.  It  is  a  subject,  too,  in  which  they  have  always  felt  and 
exhibited  a  deep  interest.  Of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  par- 
ticular, the  repeated  action  of  its  courts  in  the  past,  the  labors  of 
its  ministry  and  of  its  private  members,  evince  the  attention  and 
interest  it  has  always  awakened  among  us  as  a  Christian  denom- 
ination. And  whilst  we  do  not  profess  to  have  done  all  that  it 
deserved  at  our  hands,  we  think  we  may  profess  to  have  felt  its 
claims,  and  to  have  sought  amid  its  difficulties  to  discharge  our 
duty  therein  with  sincerity  and  fidelity.  And  whatever  knowl- 
edge of  God's  truth  and  salvation  these  people  possess,  which  we 
apprehend  is  underrated,  evidently  they  have  received  from 
the  Christians  among  whom  they  have  lived.  They  were  not  a 
few  who  gave  themselves  to  this  Christian  labor  almost  exclu- 
sively, and  with  a  spirit  of  devotion  not  often  surpassed,  whilst 
the  Church  of  God,  in  all  its  branches,  has  uniformly  encouraged 
and  aided  it ;  nor  has  this  labor  in  the  Lord  been  in  vain.  It  is 
therefore  to  us  no  new  subject,  or  one  in  which  it  is  needful  to 
awaken  an  interest ;  but  it  is  one  which,  by  wise  and  prayerful 
counsel,  we  should  seek  to  comprehend  amid  its  present  confessed 
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difficulties  and  new  complications,  aad  to  enter  upon  in  the  sphrit 
and  in  the  faith  of  the  gospel. 

The  relation  between  the  two  races,  it  is  true,  is  greatly  altered 
by  the  emancipation  of  the  colored  people.     The  ties  between 
them  previous  to  this  were  of  a  positive  character,  and  as  perirra- 
nent  too  as  almost  any  social  tie  ;  and  these  ties  of  ownership  and 
dependence  naturally  encouraged  kindness  and  fi'icndship,  and 
invited  Christian  interest  and  effort.     Now  they  exist  no  longer. 
The  races  have  been  put  asunder  by  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword, 
and  this  separation  increased  to  positive  alienation  in  many  in- 
stances, by  political  animosities,  engrafted  on  the  natural  distinc- 
tion of  the  races,  and  inflamed  by  wicked  and  self-seeking  spirits. 
Old  friendships  have  in  not  a  few  instances  been  broken  up,  and 
been  succeeded  by  a  loss  of  confidence  and  positive  estrangement. 
The  two  races  are  now  fast  finding  each  its  own  sphere,  and  these 
are  distinct  and  different.     And  when  the  old  homesteads  are  all 
broken  up,  old  associations  changed,  and  old  friends  and  friend- 
ships dead,  there  will  be  nothing  of  the  former  intimacy  of  the 
two  races.     Before  another  generation  shall  have  passed  away,  all 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  former  relation  of  the  races  for 
Christian  activity  and  usefulness  will  have  disappeared.     And  it 
is  not  without  a  feeling  of  sadness  that  we  witness  and  have 
watched  this  drifting  apart.     There  is  danger,  too,  that  with  it  we 
let  go  the  opportunities  that  yet  remain  of  benefiting  this  race, 
and  give  up  altogether   the  work  which,   as  Christians,  we  should 
do  among  theni.     For  though  altered,   there  are  considerations 
and  claims  now  existing,  which  should  lead  the  Southern  Church 
to  address  itself  to  this   work   with  energy  and  with  hope.     In- 
deed, there  are  considerations,  and  that  of  the  most  weighty  char- 
acter, never  existing  when  they  were  slaves,  which  bid  us  enter 
upon  this  field  of  Christian  enterprise  and  labor. 

This  race  is  among  us,  and  has  been  admitted,  Avhether  wisely 
or  not  it  is  useless  to  inquire,  to  all  the  rights,  responsibilities, 
and  privileges  of  full  citizenship  in  our  common  country.  And 
only  by  enlightening  and  Christianizing  them  can  we  hope  that 
they  will  understand  and  discharge  these  to  them  new  obligations, 
either  with  credit  to  themselves  or  safety  to  us.     This  difficulty  is 
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increased,  too,  by  the  instinct  of  race,  which  is  liable  to  be  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  antagonism,  political  and  social,  when  excited,  as  it 
is,  by  designing  men.     Nothing  can  regulate  the  intercourse  of^ 
the  two  races  in  their  diiferent  and  yet  related  spheres,  like  theK 
teachings  and  restraints  of  the  gospel.     Besides^  they  have,  in 
their  present  position,  opportunities  of  improved  action,  of  a  de- 
gree of  Christian  enlightenment  and  influence,   which  they  did 
not  and  could  not  have  possessed  in  an  estate  of  bondage.     They  ) 
have,  of  consequence,  within  reach,  a  degree  of  usefulness  in  the  V . 
Christian  world,  which  they  never  had,  probably,  in  any  age  of  I 
their  past  history.     Not  only  may  they  become  the  principal  fac'S^ 
tors  in  the  evangelization  and   Christian  elevation  of  their  own 
race  in  this  country,  but  there  is  open  to  them  a  continent  for 
the  exercise  of  Christian  eifort  and  enterprise.     There  is  a  grow-    .; 
ing  emigration  from  this  country  to  Liberia,  already  a  colony  of 
respectable  size  and  prospects.     -Here  is  a  basis  for  projecting  a  - 
most  hopeful  and  active  scheme  for  Christianizing  the  continent^ 
of  Africa  through  the  agency   of  this  race,   fitted  for  its  work  in 
this  country.     It  may  not  be  long,  nor  should  it  be,   till  colored 
men  are  trained  and  sent  out  from  this  country,  especially  for  the 
missionary  work  in  Africa.     Why  should  not  this  be  prosecuted 
along  with,  or  as  immediately  growing  out  of,  their  evangelization 
in  the  United  States?     But  as  imperative  on  this  subject,  and 
beyond  which  we  need  not  go,  we  have  the  great  commission  of 
our  Lord,  "  Preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,"   *'  Disciple  all 
nations."     If  we  have  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  nothing  less  than 
obedience  to  this  command,  and  a  faithful  effort  to  do  what  we  are 
thus  bidden,  and  in  the  spirit  we  are  bidden,  will  satisfy  our 
consciences.     This  parting  commission  of  our  ascended  Redeemer, 
with  the  coupled  assurance,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world,"  is  the  grand  inscription  which  the  Chris-, 
tian  Church  carries  on  its  banners,  and  under  which  we  go  forth 
conquering  and  to  conquer.     In  this   particular  work  it  is  true 
there   are  some  difficulties  of  a  peculiar  and  delicate  character, 
which  may  require  much  of  the  wjsdom  and  patience  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  yet  there  are  corresponding  advantages  which  greatly  fa- 
cilitate the  work  ;  for  the  colored  people  already  have  a  consider- 
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ble  acquaintance  with  the  Christian  religion;  they  are  among 
us,  where  they  are  of  easy  access,  and  susceptible  to  the  silent 
but  mighty  power  of  example  and  social  religious  influence  ;  they 
speak  our  tongue,  and  they  are  taught  in  our  schools.  So  that  it 
is  natural  and  easy,  comparatively,  to  throw  into  these  channels 
of  influence  the  healing  properties  of  the  gospel,  and  bring  them 
as  a  race  to  a  state  of  religious  knowledge  and  improvement, 
where  they  would  no  longer  need  material  aid,  but  take  their 
place  among  the  Christian  people  of  the  world.  In  addition,  as 
we  reflect  on  the  past  history  of  this  race,  are  not  Southern 
Christians  constrained  to  take  part  in  this  work  by  feelings  of 
respect,  and  even  of  gratitude,  for  the  past  fidelity  and  good-will 
which,  as  a  class,  they  displayed  when  in  bondage  to  us  ? 
They  served  us  for  generations  past,  and  with  the  most  re- 
munerative and  valuable  returns.     No  people  ever  made  better 

,  servants,  or  ever  served  with  more  fidelity  and  loyalty,  and  often 
with  the  strongest  personal  attachments  to  the  homes  and  families 
of  their  owners.     And  no  people  certainly  ever  exhibited  more 

\  peaceableriess  and  kindly  consideration  for  their  owners  and  their 
families  during  the  prevalence  of  a  civil  war,  than  they  ;  and  this, 
too,  when  every  motive  was  present  to  lead  them  to  treachery  and 
insurrection.  And  even  since,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  means 
used  to  awaken  prejudice  toward  the  whites,  and  inflame  their  pas- 
sions, they  have  been  remarkably  free  from  serious  social  disorder. 
There  is  special  consideration  and  forbearance  merited  by  them- 
from  the  white  people  of  the  South  ;  and,  of  all  others,  we  should 
be  first  to  engage  in  a  Christian  work  whereby  we  may  show 
them  that  we  cherish  no  feelings  of  animosity  toward  them,  and 
whereby  we  may  hope  to  foster  in  them  the  spirit  of  mutual 
kindliness  and  esteem. 

But  it  may  be  said  we  have  already  had  this  subject  under 
consideration.  So  we  have.  But  confessedly  we  have  never 
reached  any  satisfactory  solution  of  it.  We  have  not  proved  it 
to  be  an  impracticable  undertaking.  In  fact,  no  plan  has  been 
adopted  which  has   elicited   the    approval   and    active   support 

'''of  the  Church.  We  have  but  about  half  a  dozen  orojanised 
churches  among  the  four  millions  of  colored  people  in  the  South, 
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with  a  few  colored  members  in  the  churches  for  the  whites.  We  \ 
make  no  special  appropriations  for  them.  There  is  no  ministry 
laboring  specially  in  their  behalf ;  and  in  fact,  as  an  organised 
Church,  we  are  doing  almost  nothing.  Of  course  there  are  is9^ 
lated  instances  where  individual  ministers  or  churches  are  active, 
and  some  of  these  eiforts  are  attended  with  a  most  encouraging 
degree  of  success.  We  say  this  not  as  censure,  for  there  need  be 
no  surprise  that  we  have  found  difficulty  in  dealing  with  a  sub- 
ject of  so  novel  and  serious  character.  The  sudden  emancipation 
of  this  race  revolutionised  our  entire  social  system,  and  was  preg- 
nant with  results  which  nobody  could  anticipate.  It  was  nothing 
less  than  impossible  to  legislate  wisely  at  such  a  period,  and  in 
prospect  of  the  forthcoming  wants  and  conditions  of  the  colored 
people.  The  storm  through  which  we  had  come  had  not  subsided 
sufficiently  for  us  to  see  clearly  or  consider  calmly. 

We  confess  that  we  ourselves  have  never  been  satisfied  with  the 
action  of  our  Church  on  this  subject.  But  there  has  been  little 
evidence  of  any  disposition  to  reconsider  its  action  until  the  present. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  as  it  must  now  receive  the  attention  of  our 
Assembly,  that  we  may  be  guided  to  a  course  that  will  be  the 
means  of  reviving  a  fresh  interest  on  this  subject,  and  of  calling 
forth  the  active,  concerted  support  of  our  whole  Church. 

In  considering  this  subject,  the  whole  question,  it  appears  to 
us,  turns  upon  the  inquiry,   Shall  we  attempt  to  do  this  work  hy 
keeping  the  colored  and  the  white  races  together^  or  shall  we  treat 
them  as  a  separate  and  distinct  race,  and  so  pursue  the  same 
course  towards  them  in  the  work  of  evangelization  as  towards  allx 
other  races  which  we  are  seeking  to  Christianize  ?     The  firSt^ 
of  these  plans  prevailed  in  the  counsels  of*  our  Church.     It  was 
argued  that  they  were  already  associated  with  the  whites  in  the 
same  churches,  and  to  retain  them  in  this  relation,  was  to  secure 
to  them  an  educated  ministry,  the  guidance  of  an  intelligent  el- 
dership, and  the  influence  and  example  of  an  enlightened  Chris- 
tian people.     In  fact,  it  was  asserted  that  to  attempt  anythingXy 
like  an  independent  organisation,  was  to  remand  them  to  super-  /^ 
stition  and  barbarism.     This  plan  was  so  modified  at  length,  as 
to  permit  the  organisation  of  congregations  of  colored  people  un- 
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der  the  supervision  of  pastoi*s  or  -  evangelists  of  the  white  racey 
and  through  them  to  allow  these  churches  representation  in  our 
courts^.  This  arrangement  did  not  anticipate  an  inti-oduction  of 
the  colored  people  into  the  office  of  the  ministry,  or  into  any 
other  office,  except  when  in  numbers  suffieient  for  a  separate  organ- 
isation. It  was  not  fitted  to  bring  about  anything  like  independ- 
ent and  active  Christian  exertion  and  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the 
inferior  race.  They  could  not  hope  to  reach  the  degree  of  educa- 
tion and  religious  knowledge  of  the  white  people;  or,  under  this- 
plany  to  enter  the  ministry  except  in  rare  cases ;  or  to  occupy 
any  oflRce  when  ecclesiastically  united  with  the  dominant  race  ; 
or  when  in  office,  to  have  any  authority  in  the  higher  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts  of  our  Church.  We  say  that  such  a  scheme  was  in 
no  wise  calculated  to  inspire  a  spirit  of  independent  or  vigorous 
Christian  activity  and  usefulness.  It  was  not  adopted,  indeed; 
as  a  repressive  measure  to  deprive  the  colored  race  of  any  rights 
they  ought  to  possess,  or  were  qualified  to  exercise,  but  as  the 
best  disposition  of  this  difficult  subject.  That  it  was  defective, 
its  history  too  well  proves.  It  awakened  no  degree  of  energetic- 
response  on  the  part  of  either  race,  and  has  served  no  purpose, 
with  the  exception  probably  of  keeping  together  a  few  congrega- 
tions which  we  had  already  among  this  people.  It  involved  a 
condition  for  its  success  which  it  was  folly  to  expect,  namely, 
that  a  race  actually  independent,  and  possessed  of  every  social 
and  civil  right  that  we  claimed,  should  consent;  to  remain  depend- 
ent and  subordinate  in  their  ecclesiastical  relation.  It  was  a  con- 
dition, too,  which  forever  debarred  this  race,  not  intentionally  so 
much  as  in  fact,  from  attaining  any  degree  of  usefulness  or  Au- 
thority in  the  Church  of  God.  For,  conceal  or  justify  it  as  we  will, 
no  people  ever  became  eminent  or  efficient  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  were  capable,  who  were  subordinate  and  dependent  upon 
a  superior  and  dominant  race. 

It  appears  plain  to  the  mind  of  the  writer,  therefore,  that  we 
should  confer  upon  them  all  the  rights  and  privileges  to  which 
any  people  are  entitled  in  the  word  of  God,  and  pursue  a  course 
toward  them  that  will  incite  them  to  seek  the  best  gifts,  and  will 
give  them  the  fullest  latitude  in  all  honorable  and  Christian  ef- 
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forts  to  attain  influence  and  usefulness  in  the  Church  of  God, 
We  should  not  demand  or  desire  to  see  them  or  aijy  other  people 
placed  under  any  restrictions,  or  any  repressive  relations  or. 
measures,  otlier  than  those  that  God  fixes.  When  they  were  in  bond- 
age, their  religious  connection  with  us  was  determined  by  the 
<5onditions  of  this  relation.  Now  they  occupy  the  same  position 
of  independence  as  any  other  race,  and  we  must  treat  them  ac* 
cordingly.  If,  therefore,  we  should  recognise  this  fact  in  our 
religious  associations  with  thera^  the  same  inquiry  recurs — Shall 
we  give  them  in  the  Church  a  position  in  every  respect  the  same 
with  ours,  and  still  retain  them  in  the  same  ecclesiastical  organisa- 
tion with  us ;  or  shall  they  be  encouraged  to  form  a  distinct  and 
separate  organisation  of  their  own  ?  ,        ,  ;    .        ■  ,         ^ 

If  they  and  we  are  to  continue  ecclesiastically  one,  under  the 
same  spiritual  authority  and.  with  the  same  spiritual  rights  and 
privileges,  shall  we  have  mixed  congregations  ?  Shall  the  two 
races,  commingled  in  the  same  edifice,  be  ruled  by  mixed  sessions, 
and  be  ministered  to  by  a  white  or  colored  man,  as  the  mixed 
congregations  may  elect  ?  This,  we  believe,  has  never  been  ad- 
vocated by  the  most  ardent  friend  of  keeping  the  races  together. 
The  statement  of  it  is  its  refutation.  Two  races  so  dissimilar,  so 
unequal,  and  so  opposite  in  many  things,  could  never  intermingle 
in  religious  bodies  agreeably  and  profitably.  The  natural  differ- 
ences between  the  two  races  makes  such  a  thing  impossible.  To 
undertake  it  would  be  an  exhibition  of  fanaticism  or  practical 
folly,  of  which  we  trust  no  element  of  our  people  are  capable. 
They  must  then  be  organised  into  separate  congregations,  as  tlT^ 
plan  already  in  existence  among  us  contemplates  ;  be  governed  by 
sessions  of  their  own  race  ;  and  (upon  presumption  that  they  shall 
be  introduced  into  the  ministry  as  fast  as  they  may  be  qualified) 
be  ministered  to  whenever  possible  by  preachers  of  their  own 
color — all  of  which  would  be  preferred  as  certainly  and  as  na- 
turally by  them  as  the  like  conditions  would  be  by  us  as  a  race. 
Then  all  that  remains  to  keep  the  two  races  together  is  the  con- 
joint bond  and  authority  of  the  higher  courts,  and  the  only  rjK" 
cognition  of  it  is  here.  And  admftting  that  this  even  would  oe 
agreeable  in  all  its  features,  what  in  fact  would  it  amount  to  ? 
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Why,  simply,  that  in  measures  aifecting  either  class  particularly — 
and  there  would  certainly  be  such  measures — ^that  class  would  de- 
cide them  that  might  be  specially  interested,  and  the  other  quietly 
acquiesce.  The  history  af  the  two  races  could  not  be  identical, 
and  the  necessities  of  the  one  would  not  always  be  those  of  the 
/  other.  ""^  This  would  amount  to  each  race  governing  itself,  which 
is  in  fact  and  really  a  separate  organisation,  unencumbered  by  the 
dej|,d  and  disagreeable  incubus  of  a  formal  unity.  And  if  any 
question  should  arise — for  example,  the  propriety  of  mixed  Church 
schools — ^that  was  a  question  between  the  races,  the  unnatural 
union  would  be  speedily  ruptured,  and  each  race  would  welcome 
a  separate  existence  as  a  happy  solution  of  their  difficulties.  Be- 
side this,  there  would  be  of  necessity  required  a  modification  of 
our  Form  of  Government,  to  adapt  it  in  all  respects  to  a  race  so  much 
inferior  in  actual  cultivation  and  attainments.  This  we  could  not 
agree  to  make,  without  lowering  our  standards  in  our  own  esteem, 
and  making  a  descent  which  would  be  greatly  out  of  harmony 
with  our  past  history.  In  fact,  the  troubles  of  such  an  ecclesias- 
tical union  between  the  races,  nobody  could  anticipate  or  provide 
for.  Let  us  therefore  consider  the  question  of  a  separate  organ- 
isation, the  only  inquiry  on  the  subject  that  is  left  us. 

In  contemplating  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  a  distinctly  or- 
ganised Church  for  the  colored  people  as  the  best  metliod  of  pro- 
moting their  evangelization  and  Christian  elevation,  it  may  be 
well  to  remind  ourselves  that  separation  is^not  schism,  neither 
does  it  always  produce  animosity  of  feeling  or  imply  its  exist- 
ence. We  do  not,  therefore,  cast  any  reflection  on  our  own  body, 
or  attach  any  stigma  to  those  we  would  propose  to  send  out  from 
us.  If  two  are  not  agreed,  they  had  better  not  company  to- 
gether, even  though  no  ill  will  exists.  It  is  a  wise  step  to  pre- 
vent disagreement  and  disturbance,  which  come  of  the  jarring  of 
heterogeneous  and  contiguous  material,  and  which  can  only  be 
avoided  when  each  has  play  for  its  own  individuality.  /  To  en- 
courage a  separate  organisation,  therefore,  will  not  alienate  them 
from  us,  or  put  them  beyond  our  influence  and  assistance  ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  place  them  in  a  position  in  which  we  may  most  ef- 
fectually encourage,  counsel,  and  aid  them,  and  that  without  re- 
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tarding  or  interrupting  our  own  well-being.^  Let  us  observe  some; 
of  the  reasons  for  such  a  course,  and  see  whether,  with  the  diffic 
ties  attending  any  other,  we  are  not  satisfied  that  the  providence  of 
God  opens  the  way  for  the  satisfactory  solution  of  this  vexed 
question,  by  organising  them  into  a  distinct  and  separate  body  of 
Christians/''''''^--"^^^''''-'^'-''-  -^^'-^'-y^^vi; 

First.  These  two  races  are  socially  separate.  They  have  not 
in  the  past,  nor  will  they  ever  in  the  future,  mingle  together  as 
one  race.  There  is  a  difference,  and  that  difference  is  natural 
and  real,  which  will  always  prohibit  everything  approaching  a 
unification  of  the  two  races.  This  is  so  palpable  nobody  denies 
ife^t  All  the  avenues  leading  toward  this  result  are  guarded  by 
natural  instinct  and  natural  laws,  which  are  dominant  and  im- 
perative. These  cannot  be  overridden,  and  have  a  ground  in  the 
very  natures  which  we  possess.  And  it  is  fool-hardy  to  run  our 
ecclesiastical  arrangements  into  collision  with  the  well  known  and 
long  established  laws  of  man's  actual  history  and  nattfre.  These 
differences,  too,  are  such  as  manifestly  prevent  the  union  of  the 
two  races,  and  particularly  as  they  exist  with  us,  in  the  same 
ecclesiastical  organisation,  with  the  same  rights  and  privileges, 
without  doing  violence  to  the  instincts  which  in  both  races  pre- 
serve social  separation  and  distinction.  The  harmony,  the  com- 
fort, the  efiiciencv,  and  the  edification  of  both  classes  must  be 
seriously  interrupted  and  impaired.  The  power  of  religion  as  a 
social  principle,  will  be  limited  and  disturbed.  The  duties  of  the 
pastoral  office,  for  example,  can  never  be  discharged  with  the 
same  degree  of  acceptance  and  profit  where  the  pastor  is  of  one 
race  and  the  people  of  another.  There  is  not  that  identity  and 
sympathy  between  them  which  is  necessary  to  the  highest  degree 
of  efficiency  in  this  office.  In  the  sessions  of  our  ecclesiastical 
bodies,  too,  there  would  be  difficulties  from  this  source,  which 
would  make  it  impossible  to  harmonise  the  two  elements  as  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  same  body.  In  our  schools  of  learning, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  there  would  be  trouble  on  the 
same  score.  The  social  difficulties  of  this  question,  it  seems  to 
us,  can  be  settled  only  by  establishing  a  separate  organisation  for 
each  race.  This  will  not  debar  that  kind  and  degree  of  religious 
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intercourse  between  the  races  which  is  agreeable  and  profitable, 

and  it  will  not  necessitate  any  which  is  forbidden  by  natural  in- 
stinct. ;■'■  ,  '." -•  .;;,■•■>;..:■.......,■. u.-,.!.,...-..';,.^ 

Second.  The  races  are  naturally  and  hy  cultivation  unequal. 
The  difference  between  them  in  point  of  mind  and  general  cul- 
ture, as  well  as  in  purely  religious  knowledge  and  attainments,  is 
such  as  to  require  a  different  practical  policy  and  system  of  legis- 
lation. The  same  principles  must  be  modified  to  be  made  appli- 
cable to  both  races,  and  practical  measures  must  be  often  entirely 
different.  It  woulcL  require,  in  general,  principles  of  a  rudi- 
mental  kind,  and  a  policy  calculated  to  nurture  and  develope  re- 
ligious character  in  its  primary  forms,  when  deqiling  with  the 
colored  people.  Our  system  of  ministerial  education,  for  exam- 
ple, is  perfected  with  an  eye  to  the  wants  of  an  enlightened  and 
educated  people.  To  insist  upon  precisely  the  same  forms  of  trial 
to  secure  a  faithful  and  competent  ministry  from  the  colored  race 
in  its  present  state,  would  be  virtually  to  exclude  them  from  this 
office  altogether.  There  must  be  some  wise  modification  of  our 
specific  requirements  on  this  subject,  therefore,  for  the  colored 
people.  But  no  such  modification  is  required  for  us  as  a  race, 
nor  are  we  prepared  to  make  any.  In  the  provisions  that  are 
made  for  the  support  of  the  ministry,  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
have  the  same  practical  rules  for  each  class.  The  difference  in 
the  habits  of  life  of  the  two  races  are  such  as  to  make  a  differ- 
ence in  the  provisions  for  their  support  advisable.  This  it  would 
be  exceedingly  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  flo  with  satisfaction, 
if  in  the  same  organisation.  It  would  seem  that  under  these 
circumstances  it  would  be  best  to  let  each  race,  with  the  measure 
of  grace  and  knowledge  dispensed  to  it,  direct  its  own  course  un- 
der the  guidance  of  God's  word.  A  race  which  is  decidedly 
superior  in  intelligence  and  influence,  will  naturally  seek  to  gov- 
ern one  that  is  inferior ;  and  yet  the  interests,  particularly  of  a 
religious  character,  of  the  inferior  race  cannot  be  appreciated  and 
provided  for  in  this  way  as  by  the  inferior  race  itself 

Third.  A  separate  organisation  would  enlist  the  interest  and 
support  of  other  Presbyterian  bodies  than  ourselves.  It  is  not  to 
be  presumed. that  the  differences  which  divide  the  Presbyterian 
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family  among  us,  would  perpetuate  themselves  in  an  organisation 
among  the  colored  race.     Some  possess  a  historical  origin,  some  a 
sectional,  and  some  a  more  purely  doctrinal.     However  import- 
ant we  conceive  them  to  have  been  and  still  to  be,  as  bearing 
witness  against  error,  and  though  it  may  be  deemed  important 
that  they  shall  continue,  it  will  not  be  contended,  we  presume,  by 
any,  that  in  organising  a  church  which,  by  a  distinction  of  race,  ; 
will  be  separated  from  all,  we  should  disturb  its  peace  and  destroy 
its  unity,  and  with  it  impair  its  efficiency,  by  forcing  upon  it  the 
questions  which  have   divided  us.     These  questions  they  could 
not  fully  understand;  and  if  they  could,  the  benefit  of  such  dif-' 
ferences,  as  historical  facts,  might  be  obtained  without  perpetu-< 
ating  them.     To  place  in  their  hands  the  honored  and  revered 
standards  which  in  substance  all  Presbyterians  adopt,  and  leave^- 
them  at  peace  among  themselves  and  in  favor  with  all  other  Pres-t 
byterian  bodies — to  do  a  work  among  their  own  race  which  is 
even  now  importuning  the  Christian  world — is  certainly  the  policy 
which  we  should  pursue.     And  if  a  different  course  be  pursued, 
there  must  be  a  want  of  harmony  and  cooperation,  if  no  disagree- 
able conflict,  which  will  retard  the  work  and  make  it  necessarily 
expensive.     It   does  appear,   therefore,    that  every   effort 


more 


should  be  used  to  secure  a  degree  of  harmony  and  efficient  co- 
operation in  this  work  which  will  insure  the  support  of  all  good 
people  in  the  Presbyterian  bodies  of  this  country.  This  could 
not  be  done  if  they  are  identified  in  organisation  with  any  one  of 
these  bodies.  .  '      ,:   - 

Fourth.  The  colored  people  themaelves  greatly  prefer  a  separate 
organisation.  In  fact  we  may  truly  say,  they  demand  it ;  not  in 
a  disagreeable  sense,  but  they  evidently  show  that  such  are  their 
feelings  and  views  on  this  subject,  that  nothing  else  will  satisfy 
them.  Whether  they  have  formally  and  intelligently  considered 
the  whole  question  or  not,  they  know  and  feel  enough,  and  suffi- 
ciently manifest  it,  to  satisfy  any  observant  and  considerate  mind 
that  this  is  what  they  prefer.  In  fact  it  is  so  predominant  and 
decided,  that  it  overrides  all  denominational  preferences  they  may 
have.  A  colored  Church  with  any  spirit  of  life  and  activity,  will 
absorb  the  colored  Christian  element  of  any  community  among 
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118  to  such  an  extent,  that  a  question  upon  this  subject  cannoti 
longer  be  entertained.  Such  a  fact  is  stubborn,  and  it  will  inevi-, 
tably  decide  this  whole  matter.  It  is  perfectly  useless  to  reason 
with  it  or  oppose  it.  It  is  a  fact  which  all  the  circumstances  of 
their  past  and  present  relations  to  us,  together  with  actual  race 
distinctions,  have  bred  and  continue  to  sustain.  Under  it  they 
have  already  deserted,  as  a  race,  the  ministry  of  the  whites,  and 
withdrawn  pretty  much  from  our  churches.  Nor  is  it  by  any 
means  certain,  that  because  they  are  an  inferior  race,  they  should 
be  kept  under  the  tuition  of  the  whites  in  religion.  Capability 
of  any  kind  is  not  acquired  in  its  highest  degree,  or  even  in  any 
respectable  degree,  without  individual  and  independent  exertion. 
And  though  blunders  and  losses  may  attend  such  efforts  at  first, 
an  equilibrium  will  be  acquired  by  experience,  self-confidence  and 
practical  knowledge  gradually  attained,  and  the  foundation  for 
true  excellence  laid.  To  support  a  child  when  old  enough  to 
walk  alone,  may  indeed  save  it  a  few  bruises,  but  would  soon  fill 
our  houses  with  helpless  and  worthless  youth.  Never  to  trust 
one  who  is  imperfect  in  knowledge  and  self-government,  is  to  in-t 
sure  dependence  and  inefficiency.  It  is  an  instinct  of  nature  to 
cultivate  independence,  where  it  should  be  exercised,  and  a  wise 
one.  We  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised,  or  condemn  as  folly 
the  manifest  disposition  of  the  colored  people  to  prefer  for  them- 
selves a  separate  religious  organisation. 

Fifth.  The  experiment  of  a  separate  organisation  has  proved 
successful  where  fairly  tried.  A  sufficient  number  of  years  have 
elapsed  since  their  liberation,  to  allow  of  some  actual  trial  to  be 
made  of  the  feasibility  and  wisdom  of  such  a  measure.  The 
right  to  assume  an  attitude  of  ecclesiastical  independence  certainly 
belongs  to  any  class  of  people.  This  the  colored  people  have 
been  led  to  do.  The  congregational  forms  of  Church  government 
encouraged  it ;  and  to  avoid  question^  of  property  and  discipline, 
which  might  array  the  two  classes  against  each  other,  it  was  a 
necessity  in  the  minds  of  many.  The  difficulties  did  not  exist  to 
the  same  extent  in  some  other  denominations  as  in  ours.  Hence 
the  disposition  toward  a  separate  organisation  found  exercise,  and 
a  respectable  element   of  them    exist  now  as  distinct  churches. 
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And  though  there  were  follies  and  excesses  in  abundance  when 
ithey  first  attempted  to  conduct  their  own  r^igious  services,  which 
might  have  foeen  expected  and  were  rfot  greater  than  might  have 
ibeen  anticipated  of  any  people  in  the  same  circumstances,  there 
has  been  a  degree  of  improvement,  and  of  success  we  may  say/ 
which  establishes  the  fact  that  they  are  susceptible  of  a  separate 
religious  existence.*  This  experiment,  too,  lias  been  made  not 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  The  political  animosities 
that  hav«  alienated  the  races,  have  interrupted  and  disturbed  all 
kinds  of  intercourse,  and  prevented  that  amount  of  support  and 
Slid  which  the  white  race,  as  a  Christian  people,  might  have  ren- 
dered. It  is  Very  manifest,  too,  that  with  the  present  degree  of 
success,  they  will  continue  to  go  forward  under  the  denomina- 
tional auspices  by  which  they  were  organised,  to  become  more 
perfect  and  influential  as  separate  churches.  And  these  organi- 
sations will  by  degrees  absorb  the  entire  colored  populaton.  This 
is  only  a  question  of  time.  And  unless  we  are  disposed,  yea,  de- 
termined, not  to  do  anything  in  this  work,  but  to  leave  it  to  itself 
and  to  other  hands  altogether,  we  must  exert  our  efforts  in  the 
line  of  a  separate  organisation.  This  is  plain  from  their  current 
religious  history.  To  question  it  longer  is  impossible ;  and  if 
such  a  step  is  justifiable  at  all,  it  appears  to  be  in  this  case.  To 
give  it,  therefore,  a  fair  trial,  under  a  wise  and  Christian  policy, 
is  all  that  remains  to  us  ;  and  we  are  encouraged  in  this  course  by 
the  degree  of  success  already  attained  by  those  who  have  adopted 
it.  Let  us  therefore  briefly  consider  the  method  of  accomplish- 
ing this  end,  the  establishment  of  an  independent  colored  Presby- 
terian Church.  '  '  '  .:•  '  -^  -  ■•  ^f^^-  ^^  '«.^*>  '^*:*.^^^-^ 
We  may  revert  to  the  general  principles  of  evangelization 
which  are  given  us  by  divine  authority,  and  through  apostolic  ex- 
ample, and  apply  them  with  such   modification  as  the  circum- 


*  The  Bishop  of  the  colored  Methodifit  Church,  at  a  General  Confer- 
ence recently  held  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  reported  14  Annual  Conferences,  over 
600  travelling  preachers,  and  a  membership  of  70,000.  The  colored  Bap- 
tist churches  have  their  Associations  in  all  the  Southern  States,  and  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterians  (colored)  have  recently  taken  measures  to 
organise  a  General  Assembly.     ^  '   '       -      :    >;f   .';.'„:;*;;  .i^ 
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stances  of  the  case  may  dictate.     First.  The  living  minister,  en-  > 
dued  with  authority  and  commissioned  by  the  Church, of  God,  is  ^ 
sent  forth  to  preach  the  g(*pel,  to  call  men  to  faith  in   Christy 
and  repentance  towaVd  God.     Second.  The  fruits  of  such, minis-- 
trations,  under  the  divine  blessing,  are,  as  they  appear,  gathered, 
together   and   organised   into   distinct    and   separate   churches. 
Third.  These  churches  are  kept  under  the  tuition  and  control  of 
those  establishing  them,   till  they  become  capable  of  a  separate 
and  self-supporting  existence,  when,  with  the  word  of  God,  the 
authority  and  ordinances  of  his   Church,  and  with  a  hving  and ; 
native  ministry,  they  are  left  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  to  preserve  their  own  existence  and  perpetuate  their  own- 
history.     These  are  principles  of  divine  authority,  and  they  have 
become  well  approved  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  they  have 
their  application  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

1.  In  the  organisation  of  a  separate  Presbyterian  Church  for 
the  colored  people,  evangelists  must  he  appointed  to  engage  in  this 
work,  and  to  prosecute  it  with  all  the  energy  it  shall  demand.  The 
nature  of  this  office,  as  understood  among  us,  is  such  as  the  ne-^r 
cessity  of  this  work  requires.  The  evangelist  may  be  intrusted. . 
with  authority  to  take  active  measures  to  bring  this  enterprise  fairly 
before  the  minds  of  the  colored  people  themselves,  and  enlist  the 
good-will  and  cooperation  of  the  whites  ;  to  gather  up  and  to  or- 
ganise into  churches  the  scattered  Presbyterians  among  this  race/ 
and  to  make  some  provision  for  regular  religious  service  among 
them.  There  were  reported  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Assembly  for 
1860,  as  the  total  number  of  colored  communicants,  13,837. 
These  were  almost  exclusively  in  the  States  now  included  in  the 
territorial  boundary  of  our  Church.  How  many  of  these  could 
be  found  now  who  recognise  their  connection  with  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  is  very  doubtful.  Wherever  they  were  found  in 
sufficient  numbers,  however,  they  might  be  immediately  organ- 
ised into  a  separate  church,  encouraged  to  hold  religious  meetings 
of  their  own,  under  supervision  of  their  elders,  aided  in  building 
plain  and  neat  houses  of  worship,  and  provided  with  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  at  intervals  at  least ;  this  latter,  whenever  possi- 
ble, ft'om  ministers  of  their  own  Church  and  color ;  but  valuable 
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assistance  could  be  rendered  in  this  service,  and  in  fact  in  all 
parts  of  this  plan,  by  ministers  of  our  own  Church.     It  would  of 
course  be  most  important  to  enlist  the  ministry  and  the  churches 
of  our  own  race  in  this  work.     For  such  organisations  among  the 
colored  people  will  need  much  assistance  in  the  instruction  of 
Bible-classes,  in  Sabbath-schools,  Conducting  religious  serviceSj 
«tc.,  besides  counsel  and  pecuniary  aid.     This  could  be  very  effi- 
ciently rendered  by  adjoining  congregations  of  our  own  Church, 
And  whilst  it  might  be  necessary,  from  want  of  qualification  and 
experience  on  their  part,  to  use  as  evangelists  at  first,  almost,  if 
not  altogether,  men  from  our  own  race,  it  would  certainly  be  de- 
sirable to  use  colored  men  whenever  they  could  be  found  of  proper 
qualifications.     The  power  of  a  native  ministry  we  cannot  over- 
estimate in  all  this  work,  as  valuable  in  prosecuting  the  work  it- 
self, and  in  preparing  and  proving  a  ministry  to  whom  it  may 
gradually  be  intrusted.     A  few-  of  these  we  have  already  in  the 
bounds  of  our  Church,   and  doubtless  there  are  others  who  are 
prepared  to  be  useful  in  the  ministry  among  their  own  people,  and 
still  others  who  might  soon  become  so  under  any  system  which 
might  be  adopted  as  preparatory  to  the  ministry.     But  even  a 
few,  by  large  circuits,  might  do  a  great  deal  to  aid  in  such  an 
enterprise.     They  would  be  most  invaluable  assistants  in  this 
whole  work.     And  whenever,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work  of 
organisation,  there  were  found  a  sufiicient  number  of  churches 
contiguous  to  form  a  Presbytery  with  any  constitutional  propriety^ 
it  would  of  course  be  done,  and  these,  whenever  possible,  would 
be  organised  into  a  Synod,  and  thus  the  work  might  be  put  upon 
a  footing  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  self-supporting ;  and  with 
what  counsel  and  aid  might  still  be  necessary,  would  take  its 
place  by  degrees  among  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  our  country^ 
to  do  the  work  especially  among  its  own  race  and  people,  which 
the  Head  of  the  Church  would  indicate.  -    :  '*' '  -^  ' -<>#  ?^*tJ' 

2.  An  additional  and  most  important  branch  of  this  work,  and 
indeed  a  vital  one,  is  that  of  raising  up  a  native  ministry  among 
them.  This  has  become  a  principle  of  evangelization  well  estab- 
lished in  the  history  of  the  Church.  Native  assistants,  and.  a 
native  ministry,   as  early  as  the  material  is  present,   is  brought 
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into  active  exercise  in  all  our  missionary  operations,  as  an  essen- 
tial condition  to  real  success.  To  ignore  this  in  the  particular 
instance  we  are  considering,  is  nothing  less  than  certain  failure. 
How  this  is  to  be  done,  so  as  to  obtain  any  number  of  minister* 
from  the  colored  people,  in  their  present  state  of  enlightenment, 
and  yet  not  do  yiolence  to  our  standards,  which  require  a  high 
degree  of  educational  culture,  is  doubtless  a  diflBculty,  and  one- 
which  has  been  seriously  in  the  way  whenever  this  subject  has 
been  broached*  And  yet  this  difficulty  must  be  solved  by  us.  To 
sever  our  connection  with  them  abruptly,  in  arder  to  avoid  this, 
would  be  very  unjust  to  them  and  unjust  to  ourselves.  It  would 
be  only  dodging  the  difficulty,  in  truth,  and  leaving  them  without 
the  proper  knowledge  or  any  experience  to  provide  a  ministry 
for  themselves.  This  course  would  be  fi'uitful  of  many  serious 
and  evil  consequences  in  their  history,  and  would  certainly  not  be 
creditable  to  us.  To  organise  them  as  they  are,  into  a  distinct 
and  independent  Church,  would  be  to  organise  them  without  a 
ministry  virtually,  vrhich,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  would  certainly 
be  more  decidedly  in  contravention  of  our  system  of  government^ 
and  much  more  objectionable  in  itself,  than  to  aid  in  providing  a 
ministry  for  them,  which,  not  attaining  our  standard,  would  be 
capable  of  discharging  the  duties  of  this  office  acceptably  to  them, 
and  with  some  practical  wisdom  and  propriety.  And  even  if  by 
slow  and  uncertain  steps,  they  could  reach  the  point  at  length  of 
a  respectable  organisation  from  their  present  state,  without  our 
aid,  they  would  certainly  attain  the  same  end  more  certainly, 
more  safely,  and  more  speedily,  through  our  counsel  and  guid- 
ance, than  alone.  They  need  guidance  and  assistance  in  many 
respects  ;  but  particularly  do  they  need  it  in  this  important,  yea, 
most  important,  duty,  of  providing  a  faithful  ministry  from 
among  themselves.  That  we  should  become,  therefore,  positively 
and  earnestly  active  in  securing  this  end  is,  to  the  mind  of  tlie 
writer,  as  unquestionable  and  as  necessary,  as  that  we  should  do 
anything  at  all  for  them.  In  fact,  any  effort  toward  organising 
them  into  a  separate  Church,  which  did  not  look  to  providing  for 
this  necessity,  would  be  objectionable  and  comparatively  worth- 
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less.     It  would  be  an  organism  without  its  most  valuable  condi- 
tions of  success,   -'"-^'^^--vr*  '  '     ':■- 
To  provide  a  ministry  for  them,  would  require  a  modification  of 

our  ministerial  training,  and  of  our  conditions  of  licensure  and 
ordination,  it.  is  true.  It  would  be  not  for  ourselves,  however, 
nor  would  it  in  any  way  reflect  upon  or  interfere  with  the  work- 
ing of  our  system,  as  applicable  to  ourselves.  It  would  be  for  a 
different  people,  in  a  different  stage  of  religious  development.' 
It  would  be  only  analogous  to  the  course  we  pursue  in  our  mis-; 
sionary  fields  abroad,  and  would  in  no  greater  degree  impair  the^\ 
integrity  and  wisdom  of  our  standards.  In  truth,  the  conditions 
of  the  Case  are  such,  and  the  necessity  for  a  modified  system  of 
rules  in  this  particular  so  apparent,  that  no  Presbytery  would 
even  now,  we  apprehend,  hesitate  to  license  or  ordain  any  num-- 
•  ber  of  colored  men  who  were,  to  its  satisfaction,  qualified  to  in- 
struct their  own  race  in  the  knowledge  of  God's  word,  and  lead 
them  in  the  ways  of  life  and  godliness.  It  is  one  of  those  cases 
in  which  such  a  course  is  without  question  necessary,  and  has  its 
justification  upon  its  face.  •  Such  modification,  however,  should  be 
wise  and  cautious.  There  should  be  at  the  outset,  forms  of  trial 
for  ordination  in  particular,  which  would  require  a  respectable 
degree  of  mental  capacity  and  cultivation,  a  creditable  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures  and  of  evangelical  religion,  an  intelligent  ac- 
quaintance with  the  system  of  doctrine  and  church-government  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  all  this  coupled  with  a  blameless  and 
consistent  Christian  character.  There  should  be  entire  satisfaction 
given  that -all  candidates  for  this  sacred  oflice  are  qualified  to  make 
useful  ministers  of  the  gospel  among  their  own  people,  before 
they  are  introduced  into  it.  This  modification  might  be  simply 
to  fix  a  minimum  standard  for  the  present  emergency,  leaving  any 
final  and  permanent  change  to  be  made  by  them,  if  necessary, 
when  the  organisation  was  perfected.  With  such  a  modified  sys- 
tem in  the  hands  of  a  judicious  and  active  agency,  there  would  be 
found  a  number  no  doubt  beyond  our  expectation,  who  might  be 
licensed  to  preach,  and  who,  after  a  satisfactory  probation,  and, 
some  additional  preparation,  would  become  useful  in  the  full  work 
of  the  ministry.  . 
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But  this  is  not  all  in  this  direction  which  is  incumbent  on  us ; 
there  should  be  special  facilities  provided  to  this  end.  In  other 
words,  a  school  or  schools  should  be  established  and  equipped, 
which  would  aflPord  the  opportunities  for  attaining  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  ministry  which  they  may  require.  This  is  essential. 
It  will  not  answer  for  them  any  more  than  for  us,  to  be  left  to 
attain  the  preparation  needed,  in  any  way  they  can,  or  from  any 
source  that  may  be  available.  These  schools  might  be  estab- 
lished on  a  basis  somewhat  similar  to  our  academies  of  olden 
time,  affording  a  Christian  education  at  small  expense  to  all  of 
this  class  who  would  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  in  addition  pro- 
viding a  special  course  preparatory  to  the  ministry.  This  would 
not  only  subserve  the  purpose  particularly  in  view,  but  (which  is 
most  important  in  itself,  and  invaluable  as  laying  a  groundwork  for 
real  success  in  establishing  a  separate  organisation,)  it  would,  a- 
ford  the  opportunity  of  a  Christian  education  to  this  race,  and  that 
of  a  kind  and  degree  which  they  now  find  with  great  difficulty,  if 
at  all.  Of  course,  such  schools  would  pass  into  the  possession  and 
the  control  of  the  colored  people  as  soon  as  they  were  capable  of 
conducting  them.  ''  "■' 

3.  To  establish  a  separate  organisation  for  the  colored  people, 
they  must  have peeuniary  aid.  The  dissemination  of  the  preached 
gospel  among  them,  the  support  of  those  who  are  the  active  agents 
in  the  work  of  organisation,  the  erection  of  houses  of  worship, 
the  establishment  of  a  school  or  schools  ^  h^lp  them  forward  in 
Christian  education  and  to  a  respectable  ministry,  all  these  claims 
are  necessary,  and  must  be  responded  to  ;  and  even  though  con- 
ducted on  the  most  economical  scale,  will  require  considei*ablo 
pecuniary  expenditure,  and  certainly  more  than  the  colored  peo- 
ple themselves  can  supply.  To  meet  this  demand,  we  would  say 
that  as  a  Church  there  should  be  a  yearly  appropriation  by  us  to 
this  cause,  and  in  proportion  to  its  relative  claims.  It  would 
seem  that  we  should  at  least  be  as  liberal  in  seeking  to  evangelize 
a  race  at  our  doors,  and  in  whom  we  ought  to  and  do  feel  a  special 
interest,  as  we  are  in  sending  the  gospel  to  a  purely  foreign  peo- 
ple. It  would  be  a  reproach  to  us  if  we  were  not.  And  we  are 
satisfied  that  if  such  a  plan  were  gotten  on  foot  arM  made  to  ap- 
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pear  at  all  feasible,  no  appropriation  would  be  more  heartily 
made.  There  are  other  Presbyterian  bodies,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
who  also  feel  an  interest  in  this  work,  and  who  would  materially 
aid  in  its  prosecution.  And  there  are  individuals,  too,  in  our 
own  Church,  and  possibly  in  others,  who  feel  a  special  interest  in 
this  class  of  people,  and  who  would  contribute  their  labor  and 
liberally  of  their  means.  And  of  course  the  colored  people  them- 
selves ought  to  be  taught,  among  the  first  practical  lessons  given 
them,  the  necessity  of  self-help.  No  pecuniary  aid  should  be  so 
rendered  as  to  militate  against  the  cultivation  of  this  grace  among 
them,  as  one  essential  in  theirhistory,  and  essential  to  the  divine 
blessing.  In  the  matter  of  pastoral  support,  particularly,  they 
should  be  thrown  on  their  own  resources  as  soon  as  possible,  -i^-. 
4.  To  carry  forward  such  an  enterprise,  with  any  degree  of 
vigor  and  hope  of  success,  it  should  he  conducted  by  the  Assem- 
bly^ through  an  agency  of  good  and  faithful  men.  It  ought  to  be 
conducted,  without  doubt,  under  the  direction  and  authority  of 
the  General  Assembly  itself.  This  body  represents  the  whole 
Church,  and  as  such,  every  enterprise  of  this  character,'  which 
should  engage  the  attention  and  support  of  the  whole  Church, 
belongs  of  right  to  this  court.  This  would  secure  for  it  the  re- 
spectable consideration  it  deserves,  both  from  our  own  Church 
and  from  other  Churches  ;  it  would  secure  uniformity,  concert, 
and  definiteness  in  its  conduct;  and  in  general,  if  done  under  its 
direction,  it  will  more  likely  be  done  wisely  and  well.  To  leave 
it  altogether  or  chiefly  to  our  lower  courts,  '  to  aid  as  they  might 
find  it  in  their  power,  without  any  matured  plan  or  countenance 
from  the  Assembly,  is  to  neglect  and  slight  the  subject  itself,  and 
to  encourage  the  same  treatment  from  the  Church  in  general ; 
and  it  will  be  attended,  with  little  or  no  valuable  result  as  our 
action  in  the  past.  To  leave  it  to  the  colored  people  themselves, 
is  simply  to  intrust  it  to  a  class  who  are  incapable  of  it,  and  it 
will  consequently  never  be  accomplished,  if  attempted  in  this 
way.  They  will  fall  in  with  some  other  organisation  that  has  some 
active  existence  already  among  them,  and  we  will  virtually  have 
discarded  the  whole  work.  The  Assembly  should  take  the  mat- 
ter in  hand  as  meriting  its  serious  and  attentive  consideration, 
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and  as  the  court  to  whom  it  pertains,  conduct  it  by  its  own  au- 
thority and  wisdom.  To  do  this  there  must  be  a  nexus,  a  con- 
necting bond  through  which  vitality  shall  flow  to  sustain  this  or- 
ganization in  embryo,  till  there  is  capacity  for  a  separate  and 
self-sustaining  existence.  To  meet  this  want,  there  should  be  an 
active  agency  intrusted  especially  with  it,  and  directly  responsi- 
ble to  the  Assembly.  This  agency  should  be  endued  with  all  the 
authority  necessary  to  supervise  and  control  the  whole  work  as 
the  executive  representative  of  the  Assembly.  Whether  this 
shall  be  the  present  Committee  of  Foreign  Missions,  or  of  Susten- 
tation,  or  one  appointed  for  this  special  purpose,  would  depend 
on  the  amount  of  attention  it  would  require.  By  degrees, 
under  the  counsel  of  such  an  agency,  the  colored  people  them- 
selves could  be  intrusted  with  the  work,  as  they  became  compe- 
tent for  its  discharge ;  and  whenever  the  proper  period  arrived, 
the  formal  connection  might  be  severed,  and  the  separate  organi- 
sation be  left  alone  under  the  guidance  of  the  truth  and  spirit  of 
Christ.  This  would  enable  us  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  all 
our  lower  courts,  and  in  fact  all  of  the  ministry  and  people  of  our 
Church,  and  yet  would  be  conducted  as  an  enterprise  by  itself, 
without  any  complications,  and  without  any  disturbance  in  our 
own  ecclesiastical  organism.  In  the  matter  of  ordination,  for 
example,  such  an  agency  might,  with  all  propriety,  of  itself,  or 
in  conjunction  with  additional  ministers  or  elders,  be  constituted 
a  Presbytery  quoad  hoc^  and  so  require  no  action  in  the  premises 
by  our  Presbyteries  as  such.  This  is  the  method  adopted,  we  be- 
lieve, uniformly,  in  substance,  in  all  similar  eiforts  to  evangelize 
other  races.  There  is  no  reason  to  depart  from  it  in  this  case. 
If  there  are  good  reasons  for  seeking  a  separate  Church  for  this 
race,  though-  locally  identified  with  us,  there  is  the  same  reason 
for  conducting  it  from  the  first  so  as  to  keep  it  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate. This  would  take  the  subject  entirely  out  of  the  lower 
courts,  avoid  any  disturbance  arising  from  it,  and  be  the  most  di- 
rect method  of  attaining  the  desired  end.  , 

We  may  sum  up,  in  conclusion,  our  views  upon  this  subject, 
as  follows : 

1.  This  work  of  the  evangelization  of  the  colored  people  can 
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only  be  done  by  us  by  organising  a  separate  and  distinct  Church 
among  them.  And  this,  if  to  be  done  at  all,  cannot  longer  be 
postponed.'   •■;■  :M^-'"^ -!■->' '^^.^■^'^^«?r---**^^/^^^ ^^  ■>'■ 

2.  The  method  of  organisation  should  be  conducted  by  the 
General  Assembly,  by  an  agency  of  its  own.  This  agency  to  be 
of  such  a  kind,  intrusted  with  sudb  authority,  and  to  conduct 
the  enterprise  in  such  a  way  as  the  Assembly  may  prescribe,  and 
to  be  directly  responsible  to  the  Assembly  therein.^  -  ■  — r, 

3.  The  organisation  of  such  a  Church  should  be  actively  prof' 
moted  by  evangelists  commissioned  to  labor  especially  for  this 
<;lass  and  to  this  end — preaching  the  gospel  to  them,  gathering 
them  together  into  organised  congregations,  providing  for  reli- 
gious services  therein,  looking  out  from  among  them  men  who 
may  be  qualified  for  the  ministry  or  be  prepared  for  it,  enlisting 
the  cooperation  of  our  own  Church  and  race,  and  awakening  an 
interest  among  the  colored  people  themselves  in  this  enterprise. 

4.  In  the  furtherance  of  this  object,  immediate  and  active 
measures  should  be  inaugurated  to  provide  for  them  a  native  min- 
istry, as  essential  to  its  consummation.  Any  who  may  possess 
already  suitable  gifts  and  attainments  for  licensure  or  for  ordina- 
tion, should  be  intrwiuced  in  these  spheres  of  usefulness,  by  such 
trials  as  may  appear  necessary  to  secure  good  and  faithful  men  in 
this  office,  and  through  such  agency  as  the  Assembly  may  ap- 
point. For  those  who  may  seek  preparation  for  this  office,  facili- 
ties for  ministerial  preparation  should  be  provided,  to  fit  them 
for  filling  it  with  acceptance  and  efficiency  among  their  own  class. 

5.  In  carrying  forward  such  an  enterprise,  all  Presbyterians 
who  are  interested  should  be  invited  and  encourged  to  cooperate, 
that  such  a  Presbyterian  organisation  may  include  all  the  Presby- 
terian element  among  the  colored  people  in  this  country  in  one 
single  and  united  Church. 

What  degree  of  success  may  be  anticipated,  if  We  do  enter 
upon  this  important  Christian  work,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It 
is  not  necessary,  or  best,  possibly,  that  we  should  raise  this  ques- 
tion. That  it  will  not  be  in  vain,  if  entered  upon  and  pursued 
in  the  spirit  of  our  divine  Master,  we  are  assured;  that  it  will 
be  favored  with  an  encouraging  degree  of  visible  success,  we  have 
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every  reason  to  believe.  Faithful  labor  for  this  race  has  been 
rewarded  heretofore,  and  will  without  doubt  continue  to  be. '  That 
a  Presbyterian  Church  among  them  would  equal  in  numbers  that 
of  some  of  the  other  denominations,  we  do  not  expect.  But 
that  we  may,  under  \God,  be  the  means  of  organising  a  Church, 
which,  in  its  material,  its  influence,  and  its  relative  position 
among  the  Churches  for  the  colored  people,  will  be  both  respect-^ 
able  and  efficient,  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  and  believe.  If 
the  Presbyterian  Church  has  a  mission  to  perform  in  the  world  at 
all,  it  has  a  mission  to  perform  for  this  race  too,  it  would  seem  to* 
us,  and  one  which  might  be  as  easily  indicated.  Certainly  we  have 
no  reason  to  say  otherwise  till  we  have  made  an  honest  efforts 
And  if  we  propose  to  do  this  at  all,  we  must  do  it  soon,  or  the 
opportunity  will  be  gone,  -  .  .   ,  ;. 
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ARTICLE  VI, 

,■  i4 

A  FURTHER  EXAMINATION  OF  CERTAIN  RECENT 
ASSAULTS  ON  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  last  hundred  years  has 
been  the  amazing  activity  and  diligence  with  which  God's  ma- 
terial universe  has  been  studied,  and  the  Consequent  wonderful 
increase  in  man's  knowledge  concerning  the  laws  and  the  history 
of  that  universe.  Doubtless  the  extent  of  this  knowledge  is  still 
very  narrow  in  comparison  with  what  may  hereafter  be  acquired  ; 
but  it  is  very  wide  when  compared  with  what  had  been  gained  a 
hundred  years  ago.  This  is  so  familiar  a  truth  to  even  the  mod- 
erately well-informed  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  undertake  to  prove 
it  by  entering  into  details.  School-boys'  orations  are  filled  with 
glowing  periods  setting  forth  the  wonders  of  the  chemistry  of  the 
earth  and  the  stars,  of  the  electrical  current  as  it  obeys  man's  bid- 
ding, of  that  history  of  our  globe  in  which  n^an's  creation  is  one 
of  the  most  recent  modern  events.     And  nearly  all  that  is  known 
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concerning  these  and  kindred  subjects  has  been  discovered  during 
the  century  which  has  elapsed  since  1774.  Many  of  the  isolated 
facts  embraced  in  these  branches  of  science  were  known  long  . 
l>efore ;  and  the  fundamental  principle  which  underlies  all  true 
;science — the  law  of  uniformity — has  in  a  certain  sense  been  known 
since  the  first  day  of  Adam's  life  ;  for  it  is  an  -essential  part  of 
man's  nature  that  he  shall  belicTC  in  this  principle.  But  these 
facts  were  only  imperfectly  unders|)ood,  and  this  principle  had 
been  only  partially  applied ;  so  that  chemistry,  geology,  etc., 
•could  no!t  in  any  proper  sense  be  said  to  exist  as  sciences.  The 
increase  in  the  knowledge  of  the  classical  languages  and  literature 
which  characterised  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  has 
properly  been  called  the  "  revival  of  learning,"  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  there  was  an  unbroken  succession  of  learned  men 
from  the  age  of  Pericles  in  Greece  and  that  of  Augustus  in 
Rome  to  the  Medicean  age  and  the  days  of  Bessarion,  Agricola, 
and  Reuchlin.  With  much  better  reason  may  it  be  said  that  the 
whole  circle  of  the  natural  sciences  and  many  departments  of 
physical  science  have  cottie  into  existence  within  a  little  more 
than  the  last  century. 

Knowledge  is  power  ;  and  when  classical  learning  revived  and 
increased  the  number  of  its  votaries,  it  put  new  power  into  their 
hands — power  for  good  or  power  for  evil,  according  to  the  charac- 
ter of  him  who  wielded  it.  In  all  ageg  and  in  all  lands  those 
whose  minds  are,  in  the  language  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
^'carnal,"  and  therefore  "enmity  against  God,"  have  far  out- ^ 
numbered  those  whose  souls  have  been  brought  into  willing  sub- 
jection to  the  law  of  God.  So  it  was  when  classical  learning  re- 
vived ;  and  the  power  which  it  gave  was  by  many  turned  against 
the  most  precious  truth — though  it  was  in  itself  an  inestimable 
good,  it  was  employed  in  doing  the  greatest  evil.  Hence  many 
well-meaning  persons,  sincere  friends  of  truth,  but  only  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  that  which  they  attacked,  vigorously  as- 
sailed classical  learning  as  itself  a  terrible  evil  and  necessarily 
opposed  to  the  Christian  religion..  The  name  "  Humanist*" — ' 
for  so  the  learned  were  called — came  to  be  regarded  by  multitudes 
as  synonymous  with  "unbeliever"  and  "scoifer."     Human learn- 
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ing,  these  good  people  urged,  was  to  be  shunned  as  that  whose 
tendency  was  evil  and  evil  only.  They  overlooked  the  fact  that 
it  was  not  the  learning  which  was  evil,  but  only  the  evil  use 
of  the  learning ;  that  the  evil  tendency  was  not  in  the  learnings 
but  in  the  soul  of  him  who  gave  it  the  evil  direction.  So  it  ha& 
come  to  pass  that  we  look  back  at  these  earnest  efforts  which 
were  intended  to  defend  what  we  love  most — ^the  revealed  truth 
of  Grod — with  pity  which  is  kept  from  passing  into  contempt  only 
by  our  appreciation  of  the  pure  intentions  which  prompted  them. 

Those  who  thought  they  were  defending  the  fiiith  when  they 
attacked  learning,  were  by  no  means  without  some  appearance  of 
right  on  their  side  ;  and  it  was  just  such  an  appearance  as  would 
mislead  their  pious  followers,  who  knew  even  less  than  them- 
selves of  the  exact  meaning  of  language  and  the  many  sides  of 
truth.  They  could  quote  God's  own  word  as  saying  :  "  Of  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it ; 
for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die." 
"  Thy  wisdom  and  thy  knowledge,  it  hath  perverted  thee." 
''Knowledge  pufFeth  up."  "He  that  increaseth  knowledge  in- 
creaseth  sorrow."  "  The  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness 
with  God."  "  Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you  through  philosophy 
and  vain  deceit,  ^ after  the  tradition  of  men,  after  the  rudiments 
of  the  world."  How  easy  to  misunderstand  these  and  similar 
passages  as  warnings  against  all  human  learning  !  Therefore  we 
should  not  too  sharply  reproach  these  well-meaning  men,  or  fail 
to  give  them  due  credit  for  their  good  intentions  ;  though  we 
should  not  the  less  deplore  the  effect  of  their  erroneous  teaching 
that  learning  and  faith  are  antagonistic — that  the  friend  of  hu- 
man knowledge  must  be  the  enemy  of  God's  revealed  truth.  - 

In  like  manner  there  have  been  multitudes  of  good  men  who 
from  a  partial  view  of  the  truth  have  regarded  riches  as  a  great 
evil,  and  have  denounced  them  accordingly.  Many  of  these 
have  proved  their  sincerity  by  literal  obedience  to  the  test  applied 
by  our  Lord  to  the  young  man  whom  He  loved  :  they  have  "  sold 
all  that  they  had,  and  have  distribute,d  unto  the  poor  ;"  and  then 
have  joyfully  spent  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  abject  poverty.  They 
have  failed  to  perceive  that  it  is  not  money,  but  the  love  of  money, 
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that  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  They  have  heard  the  words,  "  How 
hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  !"  but  have  neglected  to  listen  to  the  explanation  of  them 
which  was  at  once  graciously  given :  "Children,  how  hard  is  it 
for  them  that  trust  in  riches  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God !" 

After  this  sad  history,  it  cannot  surprise  us  that  physical  sci- 
ence has  been  similarly  perverted  and  similarly  denounced.  As 
it  is  unhappily  true  that  the  majority  of  men,  even  in  so-called 
Christian  lands,  have  not  been  converted  to  faith  in  Christ,  so 
doubtless  the  majority  of  those  who  cultivate  physical  science  are 
unconverted  men.  And  as  some  unconverted  men  have  in  their 
assaults  upon  the  Holy  Bible  employed  classical  learning  and 
genius  and  wealth  and  labor,  which  are  all  in  themselves  good 
things  and  to  be  very  highly  prized,  so  unbelieving  men  of  sci- 
ence have  sought  in  their  science  for  weapons  against  that  body 
of  truth  which  infinitely  transcends  all  other  in  value  and  im- 
portance.       •  .    ,'       .  ■    ■•  :•: 

This  has  been  attended  with  the  usual  consequences  :  as  some 
good  men  thought  that  they  were  verily  doing  God  service  by 
denouncing  classical  learning,  wealth,  and  other  such  things,  so 
now  some  good  men  are  found  who  honestly  think  that  they  are 
contending  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints 
when  they  raise  the  loud  cry  of  warning  against  physical  science 
as  a  whole  or  in  its  several  parts.  Like  the  worthy  men  before 
spoken  of,  they  are  perfectly  sincere,  and  they  mean  well ;  and 
their  pure  aims  should  receive  the  just  meed  of  commendation. 
But  their  aims,  however  pure  and  praiseworthy,  do  not  make 
true  that  which  is  false ;  and  even  though  good  men,  prompted 
by  the  best  motives,  shut  their  eyes  to  the  truth,  and  diligently 
labor  to  destroy  it,  it  is  a  happy  thing  that  truth  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  cannot  be  destroyed. 

The  conduct  of  men  of  science  and  learning,  on  the  one  hand, 
who  contend  that  their  learning  and  science  are  true,  and  that  there 
is  no  other  truth ;  and  of  believers  in  revelation,  on  the  other,  who 
contend  that  revelation  is  absolute  truth,  and  that  everything  else 
is  false  or  doubtful — must  remind  us  of  the  trite  but  true  illus- 
tration presented  in  the  story  of  the  contest  between  the  two 
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noble  knights  before  the  shield  of  silver  and  gold.  Those  who 
open  their  eyes  and  are  willing  to  see  all  that  God's  blessed 
light  will  show  them,  who  walk  around  the  shield  and  on  all  sides 
view  its  beauties,  whether  carved  in  shining  silver  or  in  resplend- 
ent gold,  know  that  both  are  right  in  what  they  assert,  both 
wrong  in  what  they  deny.  Let  us  hope  that  the  real  combat- 
ants now  contending  for  what  each  believes  to  be  the  truth  in 
science  and  in  religion — for  what  is  truth,  though  only  partial- 
may  not  have  the  discovery  of  the  existence  of  both  silver  and 
golden  sides  postponed  until,  biting  the  dust,  it  shall  be  too  late 
to  use  the  perfect  shield  against  a  common  foe. 

The  deplorable  effects  produced  by  these  assaults  on  science 
are  painfully  manifest  wherever  they  have  been  habitually  made. 
Many  are  accustomed  to  refer  to  countries  under  Roman  Catholic 
influence  to  illustrate  this  point.     And  it  is  true,   as  a  general 
thing,  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  Romish  priesthood  than  of 
the  Protestant  ministry  have  been  strenuous  opponents  of  learn- 
ing.    In  Italy,  France,   and  Spain,  the  fact  that  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  men  of  learning  during  the  last  few  generations  have 
been  infidels,  may  be  fairly  attributed,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
to  this  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Romish  Church.     The  in- 
habitants of  these  lands  have  been  taught  to  regard  science  as 
infidelity,  its  principles  as  inconsistent  with  Christianity ;  hence, 
when  any  of  them  come  to  see  clearly  that  science  is  truth,   and 
that  its  principles  are  those  which  necessarily  control  every  act 
of  their  lives,  they  are  forced  to  reject  as  a  fable  whatever  comes 
in  conflict  with  it,  as  their  religious  teachers  tell  them  Christianity 
does.     This  does  not  render  guiltless  their  denial  of  the  shield's 
priceless  golden  side,  but  it  certainly  palliates  the  guilt.     But 
how  unutterably  sad  is  this  spectacle — the  professed  guardians  of 
the  truth  which  reveals  the  way  of  life,  driving  to  eternal  death 
those  who  come  asking  them  what  they  shall  do  to  be  saved  ! 

But  while  we  recognise  these  facts  in  Romish  lands,  we  cannot 
as  Protestants  thank  God  that  in  thi^  respect  we  are  not  as  other 
men  are..  We  do  not  forget  that  it  was  a  Romish  court  that 
condemned  as  infidel  the  teachings  of  Galileo;  we  do  liot  for-- 
get  that,  during  a  visit  to  a  college  in  Rome  as  late  as  1856, 
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one  of  the  professors  held  up  his  hands  in  holy  horror  when  we 
inquired  who  was  the  Professor  of  Geology — with  amazement  (per-; 
haps  feigned)  he  asked  how  we  could  think  that  that  infidel  sci- 
ence could  be  taught  in  a  college  under  the  immediate  control  of 
the  Papal  government !  But  we  remember  also  that  the  Protestant 
Luther  bluntly  pronounced  Copernicus  a  fool ;  that  Melanchthon 
went  as  far  as  the  Romish  court  in  condemning  infidel  science — 
that  is,  the  Gopernican  system  ;  and  that  the  great  Presbyterian 
thtologian,  Turrettin,  in  his  teachings  was  not  a  whit  behind 
eitner.  That  we  may  do  no  injustice,  let  us  further  remember 
that  Copernicus  dedicated  his  great  work  to  Pope  Paul  III.,  who 
graciously  accepted  the  dedication ;  that  in  later  days,  within 
forty  years,  but  while  the  Papal  temporal  power  was  in  full  vigor, 
Cardinal  Wiseman  delivered  in  Rome  his  admirable  lectures. in 
which  he  earnestly  maintains  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
truth  of  modern  science ;  and  that  to-day,  in  the  famous  Roman 
Catholic  College  at  Maynooth  in  Ireland,  the  Professor  of 
Theology,  Dr.  Molloy,  does  the  same  thing,  showing  "  that 
the  study  of  God's  works  is  not  incompatible  with  the  belief  in 
God's  Word;  and  that  it  is  (piite  possible  to  investigate  the  an- 
cient history  of  the  wodd  we  inhabit  without  forfeiting  our  right 
to  a  better."  While  therefore  we  may  on  the  whole  claim  for 
Protestantism  some  superiority  in  this  matter,  surely,  in  view  of 
the  facts  just  mentioned,  that  superiority  is  not  so  mjirked  as  to 
afford  very  good  ground  for  vain-glorious  boasting. 

In  Great  Britain,  in  Switzerland,  in  North  America,  and  in 
Germany,  though  perhaps  to  a  more  limited  extent  in  the  coun- 
try last  named  when  compared  with  the  great  number  of  its 
learned  authors,  there  have  been  numerous  writers,  both  minis- 
ters and  laymen,  who,  after  becoming  acquainted  with  both  sides 
of  the  question,  have  labored  faithfully  and  successfully  in  show- 
ing that  Christianity  and  modern  science  are  not  at  variance. 
Some  of  these  writers  have  no  doubt  pursued  erroneous  methods 
and  reached  untenable  conclusions  ;  but  of  what  can  this  not  be 
said  ?  The  general  result  of  their  labors  has  been  most  happy — 
directly,  in  promoting  the  reception  of  the  truth  ;  and  indirectly, 
in  removing  obstacles  which  would  prevent  its  reception. 
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But  on  the  other  hand,  in  all  these  Protestant  lands  there  are 
not  a  few  religious  teachers  who  are  continually  bringing  railing 
accusations  against  natural  science — who  habitually  denounce  it 
in  the  most  sweeping  manner  as  vain  philosophy  and  science  falsely 
so  called,  as  utterly  opposed  to  all  the  blessed  truths  made  known 
to  us  in  God's  word.  From  what  has  been  already  said,  the 
baleful  influence  of  such  teachings  may  be  easily  inferred.  And 
the  inference  drawn  is  confirmed  by  facts  which  may  be  observed 
by  any  who  may  desire.  As  we  need  hardly  say,  many  Chris- 
tian pulpits  are  occupied  by  those  who  are  too  well-informed  to 
have  any  disposition  to  attack  any  part  of  God's  truth  ;  but  we 
must  confess,  from  personal  observation  in  this  and  other  lands, 
that  many  others  combine  with  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  the 
undiscriminating  denunciation  of  nil  modern  science  as  infidel. 
Of  course  no  single  observer  could  determine  the  relative  pre- 
valence of  such  teachings  in  diiferent  lands ;  but  it  has  been  our 
lot  to  hear  them  most  frequently  from  German  pulpits  ;  next  in 
frequency  come  pulpits  in  the  United  States,  North  and  South  ; 
occasionally  we  have  heard  them  from  the  lips  of  Swiss  pastors 
among  their  own  mountains  ;  and  never  in  the  churches  of  Great 
Britain.  What  are  the  inevitable  effects  produced  by  such 
preaching  on  all  who  know  what  modern  science  is,  but  who  are 
seeking  instruction  as  to  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  ? 
Here  again  observation  would  discover  these  effects  to  be  most 
deplorable.  We  number  not  a  few  amongst  our  most  honored 
friends  whom  nothing  could  induce  to  enter  a  church,  because 
their  experience  has  taught  them  that  if  they  were  to  enter,  they 
would  not  fail  to  hear  themselves  pronounced  infidels  or  atheists, 
along  with  all  others  who  accept  scientific  truth.  As  one  of 
these  friends  once  said  to  us,  when  justifying  his  refusal  to  at- 
tend church,  he  had  not  in  former  years  found  it  beneficial  to  his 
moral  character  or  in  any  way  edifying  to  listen  to  such  falsehood 
taught  in  the  name  of  God. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  errors  thus  proclaimed  from  the  pul- 
pit should  be  allowed  to  pass  by  unheeded,  and  the  sound  reli- 
gious truth  accepted.  But  every  one  knows  that  in  most  in- 
stances this  is -not  done  and  cannot  be  expected.     The  hearer 
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will  take  it  for  granted  that,  however  ignorant  of  science  the 
preacher  may  be,  he  is  at  least  acquainted  with  the  religion  of 
which  he  is  a  professed  teacher.  When  this  teacher,  professing 
to  speak  as  God's  ambassador,  solemnly  pronounces  religion  and 
science  inconsistent  with  each  other,  the  hearer,  knowing  the 
truth  of  science,  rejects  religion — and,  fearful  consequence,  loses 
his  own  soul.  But  though  the  preacher  desires  beyond  all  else 
the  salvation  of  his  hearers  by  bringing  them  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  has  he  not  in  such  a  case  helped  to 
prevent  the  rescue  of  that  soul  from  eternal  death  ? 

It  is  the  truth  involved  in  this  terrible  question  which  gives 
importance  to  the  subject  under  discussion.  It  is  not  a  differ- 
ence about  mere  words,  or  a  dispute  on  some  doubtful  point  in 
science  or  philosophy,  or  even  such  matters  as  separate  one  evan- 
gelical denomination  of  Christians  from  another;  all  which  may 
be  quite  important  in  a  certain  sense,  but  which  dwindle  into 
insignificance  by  the  side  of  that  with  which  we  here  have  to  do. 
Assuming,  as  must  be  done  by  all  who  care  to  engage  in  such  a 
discussion,  that  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  therefore  in 
the  Scriptures  which  testify  of  him,  means  salvation — life  ever- 
lasting, bliss  forever  in  the  presence  of  God ;  and  that  the  denial 
of  the  Scriptures  and  therefore  the  rejection  of  the  crucified 
Messiah,  means  eternal  death — weeping  and  wailing  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth,  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched  ; — assuming  this,  and  the  appalling  magnitude  of  the 
subject  is  at  oiice  seen.  Who  then  can  blame  those  who  believe 
that  modern  science  leads  to  the  rejection  of  the  Scriptures,  for 
the  most  solemn  and  earnest  warnings  against  science.?  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  since  we  know  that  these  warnings  and  the 
teachings  connected  with  them  are  certain  to  lead  persons  pro- 
perly informed  as  to  the  truth  of  science,  but  who  believe  that 
such  teachings  fairly  represent  the  Scriptures,  necessarily  to  re- 
ject the  Scriptures,  should  we  be  blamed  for  strenuously  resisting 
these  erroneous  doctrines,  and  exposing  their  errors  with  un- 
sparing hand,  even  though  it  should  bring  us  into  personal  colli- 
sion with  those  whom  we  most  highly  esteem  ?  Should  we  not 
most  earnestly  strive  to  save  all  whom  we  can  influence  from  the 
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fatal  error  that  they  must  abandon  the  science  they  know  to  be 
truth  in  order  to  secure  the  salvation  through  the  Saviour  revealed 
in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  ? 

Under  the  influence  of  such  feelings  and  motives  as  these,  we 
undertook  in  the  number  of  this  journal  for  July,  1873,  a  careful 
examination  of  certain  recent  assaults  on  physical  science.  These 
assaults,  as  seen  above,  unhappily  have  not  been  confined  to  a 
single  part  of  the  world ;  but,  as  our  object  was  wholly  practi- 
cal, we  thought  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  examine  them  in 
the  forms  in  which  they  have  been  presented  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  or  even  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Our  hope  was  primarily  to  influence  those  who  are 
connected  with  our  own  branch  of  the  Church  of  CRrist ;  and  we 
therefore  chose  for  examination  the  views  earnestly  and  continu- 
ously set  forth  by  one  whom  we  regard  as  their  ablest  defender 
in  our  Church.  As  the  promotion  of  truth  was  our  only  aim, 
we  chose  the  publications  of  one  who  could  most  easily  and  suc- 
cessfully prove  us  in  error,  if  we  are  in  error.  Most  gladly 
would  we  accept  defeat  in  all  our  arguments,  if  these  are  not  in 
accordance  with  the  truth  of  God.  Such  were  our  reasons  for 
choosing  for  examination  the  numerous  publications  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Dabney  :  a  gentleman  who  for  talent  and  zeal  and  earnest- 
ness and  many  estimable  qualities  deserves  to  be  highly  honored 
by  all  who  know  him ;  and  who  is  capable  of  exposing  our  errors 
and  saving  others  from  injury  by  them,  should  we  be  resisting 
the  truth  and  endeavoring  to  lead  others  astray. 

In  the  article  referred  to,  we  attempted  to  prove  that  the  ob- 
jections .which  Dr.  Dabney  has  for  many  years  (in  our  opinion) 
been  urging  against  physical  science,  are  without  foundation,  and 
therefore  that  no  one  should  be  influenced  by  him  to  assume  a 
hostile  attitude  towards  that  department  of  knowledge.  We  ex- 
amined his  arguments  in  detail,  and  think  it  was  made  clear  that 
he  has  gravely  erred.  Since  he  is  justly  regarded  as  an  accu- 
rate reasoner  on  many  subjects,  we  deemed  it  proper  to  account 
for  his  errors  by  pointing  out  his  want  of  acquaintance  with 
science.  If  a  writer  is  not  acquainted  with  the  subject  he  is  dis- 
cussing, it  surely  would  be  unwise  to  follow  his  lead — the  ante- 
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cedent  probability  is  that  he  will  certainly  go  astray,  however 
splendid  his  abilities  or  accurate  his  judgment  when  exercised 
upon  matters  with  which  he  is  conversant.  Except  for  this  rea- 
son, there  would  have  been  no  propriety  in  calling  attention  to 
Dr.  Dabney's  want  of  familiarity  with  natural  science.  But 
when  we  had  to  choose  between  this  course,  and  the  giving  up  of 
a  good  reason  for  warning  our  readers  against  following  his  teach- 
ings on  this  subject,  we  could  not  hesitate.  When  in  his  "  Me- 
moir" published  in  1866,  he  said,  "  The  spirit  of  these  sciences 
is  essentially  infidel  and  rationalistic ;  they  are  arrayed,  in  all 
their  phases,  on  the  side  of  scepticism;"  [Central  Presbyterian^ 
Oct.  31,  1866;)  and  in  his  Lectures,  that  the  "tendencies  of 
geologists  "  are  "  atheistic,"  (Lectures,  p.  178  ;)  and  when  we  saw 
that  the  general  acceptance  of  these  statements  by  teachers  of 
Christianity,  must  inevitably  drive  multitudes  to  the  very  soul- 
destroying  infidelity  against  which  he  raises  the  warning  cry,  we 
had  no  option.  There  could  be  no  impropriety  in  calling  general 
attention  to  what  is  so  clear  to  every  scientific  reader  of  his 
writings — that  he  attributes  "  rationalistic,"  "  infidel,"  and  even 
"  atheistic  "  tendencies  to  these  sciences  solely  because  he  is  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  their  methods  and  aims. 

To  our  examination  of  his  long-continued  and  oft-repeated  as- 
saults. Dr.  Dabney  published  an  answer  in  the  October  number 
of  this  Review.  The  main  point  of  the  answer  is  perhaps  cor- 
rectly condensed  into  this — that  we  misunderstood  him  ;  that  it 
was  not  physical  science  that  he  assailed,  but  the  infidel  abuses  of 
science,  or  science  falsely  so-called.  Granting  that  this  may  be 
so,  it  does  not  set  aside  the  necessity  for  our  examination  ;  for  it 
was  his  published  words  as  generally  understood  that  we  ex- 
amined, and  not  his  own  conception  of  their  meaning.  We  do 
not  think  we  misunderstood*  these  published  words ;  but  if  we 
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^However  it  may  be  as  to  the  misunderstanding  of  his  writings  gen- 
erally, we  have  to  confess  that  we  cannot  possibly  understand  the  first 
sentence  of  his  answer,  when  he  says:  "In  May,  1869,  (not  1866,)  I  ad- 
dressed a  memorial  on  theological  education,  not  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly, but  to  the  Committee  on  Theological  Seminaries."  S.  P.  R.,  p.  539. 
This  seems  to  be  a  denial  of  something  we  had  said;  and  yet  it  cannot 
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did,  we  furnished  at  every  step  the  amplest  means  of  correcting 
our  misapprehensions,  by  full  and  fair  quptatious  from  the  pubji* 
cations  on  which  we  were  commenting.  ■      ' 

We  sincerely  wish  that  Dr.  Dabney  was  right  when  he  says  he 
"  presumes.  Dr.  Woodrow  is  the  only  reader  who  has  so  miscon- 
ceived" his  meaning;  but  he  is  not.  We  have  conversed  with 
a  large  number  of  intelligent  persons  who  have  read  his  various 
writings;  and  so  far  as  we  remember,  all  have  understood  him 
just  as  we  do,  whether  agreeing  with  his  views  or  ours.  No 
doubt  he  himself  believes  that  he  does  not  oppose  true  science  ; 

be ;  for  every  statement  we  made  was  strictly  correct.  Of  course  Dr. 
Dabney  cannot  mean  to  disown  his  "  Memoir  "  on  Theological  Educa- 
tion which  he  published,  as  we  stated,  in  the  Central  Presbyterian  in 
October,  1866.    We  cannot  tell  what  he  does  mean. 

As  to  the  modified  form  of  this  "  Memoir"  of  1866,  namely,  the  "  Me- 
morial" presented  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1869,  we  can  hardly  sup- 
pose it  worth  while  to  discuss  the  very  minute  question  which  the  next 
seeming  denial  appears  to  raise.  Rather  than  argue  whether  or  not  send- 
ing a  document  to  the  committee  of  a  body  is  the  same  as  sending  it  to  the 
body  itself,  or  whether  or  not  a  document  can  be  sent  to  a  committee  ex- 
cept through  the  body  which  appoints  it,  we  give  up  at  once.  If  shelter  is 
needed,  we  shelter  ourselves  behind  the  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly, 
which  show  that  that  venerable  body  made  the  same  mistake,  in  thinking 
the  "  Memorial "  had  been  sent  to  it ;  for  it  took  the  liberty  of  referring  it 
to  its  Committee,  just  as  if  the  author  had  not  already  sent  it  there! 
(Minutes,  Vol.  II.,  p.  373.)  But  we  cannot  help  wondering  whether  the 
author  meant  to  deny  anything  in  this  first  sentence ;  and  if  so,  what  ? 

We  are  equally  unable  to  comprehend  what,  he  means  on  page '542, 
when  he  sayp,  "  Dr.  W.'s  zeal  could  find  but  three  blows  in  seven  years." 
We  had  enumerated  ybwr.  Now  we  would  have  to  add  another,  making 
•five,  delivered  through  this  Review  in  July,  1861,  in  his  article  on 
"  Geology  and  the  Bible."  But  such  points  cannot  be  of  the  least  conse-- 
quence  in  any  possible  respect.  Dr.  Dabney  could  not  intend  to  contra- 
dict the  statements  we  made ;  for  he  is  perfectly  aware  of  their  entire 
accuracy. 

Another  point  which  it  seems  best  to  speak  of  in  a  note,  is  the  author's 
complaint  (p.  540)  that  in  the  matter  of  the  "  Memorial "  a  hearing  was 
refused  him.  We  wish  to  say  that  we  have  done  what  we  could  to  se- 
curing him  a  hearing.  More  than  a  year  ago,  one  of  our  fellow-editors 
wrote  to  him,  with  our  hearty  concurrence,  requesting  him  to  send  the 
**  Memorial,"  that  it  might  be  published  in  the  SouTHfiRN  Presbyterian 
Review.     To  this  request  the  author  did  not  accede. 
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how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  No  honest  man  can  denounce  as 
false  what  he  believes  to  be  true  ;  and  in  his  warfare  Dr.  Dab- 
ney  is  of  course  thoroughly  honest.  If  opposition  to  true  science 
had  been  attributed  to  the  honored  and  learned  M^lanchthon, 
would  he  not  have  repelled  the  charge?  Would  he  not  have  said 
it  was  not  the  true  science  of  astronomy  that  he  attacked  ;  it  was 
only  the  infidel  system  of  Copernicus  which  he  '*  disallowed  ?" 
The  error  is  as  to  what  constitutes  true  science.  We  cannot  but 
regard  Dr.  Dabney  as  erring  when  he  thinks  he  avoided  attack- 
ing "sound  physical  sc'ence."  He  has  again  and  again  attacked 
its  objects,  its  methods,  and  its  results.  The  very  pages  on 
which  he  exclaims  against  our  misconception  of  his  meaning, 
prove  that  we  did  not  misconceive  his  language,  however  his 
language  may  have  failed  to  set  forth  his  meaning.  He  asks 
with  some  impatience,  "Why  may  I  not  be  credited  as  under- 
standing and  meaning  what  I  said  ?"  "  Why  may  it  not  be  sup- 
posed that  I  was  not  an  ignoramus,  and  so,  was  consistent  with 
myself,  and  knew  what  I  was  saying  ?"  (P.  543.)  Now,  even 
if  the  word  "ignoramus  "  were  in  our  vocabulary,  we  have  too 
high  an  appreciation  of  Dr.  Dabney 's  varied  learning  and  accom- 
plishments to  apply  it  to  him.  No  human  being  can  comprehend 
the  whole  circle  of  knowledge ;  and  yet  it  does  not  follow  that 
every  human  being  is  an  "ignoramus."  We  ought  not  to  be 
regarded  as  representing  any  one  as  an  "  ignoramus  "  when  we 
point  out  that  he  is  inconsistent  with  himself.  Our  whole  argu- 
ment against  Dr.  Dabney 's  opinions  respecting  physical  science 
would  be  worthless  if  he  is  consistent  with  himself;  for  he  un- 
doubtedly maintains  the  truth  with  regard  to  many  subjects, 
though,  as  we  suppose,  not  with  regard  to  all.  Now,  truth  is 
always  consistent  with  itself;  error  is  not.  Therefore  error  may 
be  proved  by  pointing  out  inconsistency. 

Let  us  compare  a  few  of  the  positions  maintained,  and  observe 
how  they  endure  this  test. 

1.  On  pages  543  and  549  the  author  gives  us  the  two  follow- 
ing definitions  of  the  object  of  his  attack  :  :-'■>:>; 

(a)  "  The  anti-Christian  science  which  I  disallow  was  here  expressly 
separated  from  this  sound  physical  science.   But  again :  In  the  introduction 
VOL.  XXV.,  NO.  2 — 15. 
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of  the  Sermon  I  hasten  to  separate  and  define  the  thing  I  attack.  On 
page  2,  I  tell  my  readers  that  it  is  the  *  prevalent,  vain,'  physical  phi- 
losophy. Now  every  one  knows  it  is  the  materialistic  philosophy  of  La- 
marck, Chambers,  {'Vestiges,')  Darwin,  Hooker,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Her- 
bert Spencer,  Buechner,  which  is  now  the  '  prevalent '  one."     P.  543. 

(b)  "  As  I  defined  my  meaning  in  the  Sermon,  page  2,  these  sciences 
of  geology,  natural  history,  and  ethnology,  now  exciting  so  much  popu- 
\kv  attention,  '  always  have  some  tendency  to  become  anti-theological.'  " 
P.  549. 

The  author  thus  first  defines  the  thing  attacked  as  *'  anti- 
Christian  science,"  and  "materialistic  philosophy ;"  then  as 
"  these  sciences  of  geology,  natural  history,  and  ethnology."  Is  he 
here  consistent  or  not  ?  If  he  is,  he  pronounces  "  geology,  na- 
tural history,  and  ethnology  "  "  anti-Christian"  and  "materialis- 
tic philosophy  " — that  is,  he  attacks  geology,  etc.,  as  false.  The 
only  escape  from  this  conclusion  is  in  admitting  inconsistency, 
struggle  as  he  may. 

2.  (a)  As  just  seen,  he  attacks  geology,  natural  history,  and 
ethnology,  because  they  are  anti-Christian  and  materialistic — , 
therefore  not  true  sciences  at  all. 

(b)  He  next  condemns  them  as  having  a  "  tendency  to  become 
anti-theological"  because  of  the  success  with  which  they  have 
established  their  claims  as  true  sciences.  For  he  says,  page  549, 
still  speaking  of  geology,  etc. : 

"It  is  both  the  business  and  the  boast  of  physical  science  to  resolve  as 
many  effects  as  possible  into  their  second  causes.  Repeated  and  fasci- 
nating successes  in  these  solutions  gradually  amount  to  a  temptation  to 
the  mind  to  look  less  to  the  great  First  Cause." 

Which  of  these  opposite  views  does  he  wish  us  to  regard  him 
as  holding  ? 

3.  (a)  He  tells  us  on  page  551  that  his  quarrel  with  Darwin 
and  Huxley's  natural  science  is  that  it  "  does  not  behave  at  all 
as  Dr.  Woodrow's  behaves" — that  is,  in  modestly  keeping  silent 
respecting  questions  beyond  its  province. 

(b)  He  then  at  once  says  true  natural  science  ought  not  to  be 
silent  about  these  questions:  that  it  is  "  her  duty  to  evolve,  as 
the  crown  and  glory  of  all  her  conclusions,  the  natural,  teleiologi- 
cal  argument  for  the  being,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  a  personal 
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God."  Does  there  not  seem  to  be  some  inconsistency  here  ?  If 
our  silence  is  blameworthy,  others  ought  not  to  be  blamed  for 
speaking,  but  for  speaking  wrong.  <    *       ;■     . -^     v     v  v?.  ^; 

We  do  not  intend  here  to  repeat  our  demonstration  (S.  P.  R., 
pp.  351 — 354,)  that  all  such  questions  are  beyond  the  province  of 
natural  science  ;  but  the  last  quotation  shows  the  grave  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  stating  a  proposition  which  Dr.  Dabney  and  we 
could  agree  in  maintaining — we  understand  language  so  diifer- 
ently.  He  supposes  that  these  questions  belong  to  natural  sci- 
ence ;  we  suppose  that  they  belong  to  natural  theology — an  en- 
tirely distinct  department  of  knowledge,  in  which  the  objects 
sought,  the  fundamental  principles,  and  the  methods  of  reasoning 
•applied,  are  wholly  different  from  those  in  natural  science.  He 
thinks  they  belong  to  some  department  of  physics ;  we  think 
they  form  a  department  of  metaphysics.  Thus  we  do  not  under- 
stand language  in  the  same  way ;  and  therefore  we  must  con- 
tinually misunderstand  each  other. 

This  difference  in  the  use  of  language  has  led  to  other  serious 
misapprehensions  on  our  part  as  to  what  Dr.  Dabney  meant  to 
say,  but  did  not,  or  at  least  did  not  in  the  ordinary  language  of 
mankind.  One  of  these,  which  he  terms  (p.  544)  "  the  most 
amazing  misunderstanding,"  has  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the 
same  passage  of  the  Sermon  (pages  2  and  3)  spoken  of  above. 
We  quoted  the  entire  passage  (pp.  334,  335) ;  so  that  if  we  mis- 
represented it,  we  at  the  same  time  furnished  the  means  of  cor- 
recting the  misrepresentation.  We  understood  the  passage  as 
referring  to  physical  science,  because  its  author  said  *'  physical 
science"  ;  and  he  now  explains  further,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
that  he  meant  "geology,  natural  history,  and  ethnology."  In 
the  Sermon,  he  proceeds  (pages  3  and  4)  to  speak  of  "physicists," 
and  to  specify  the  evil  things  they  are  doing,  namely,  asserting  the 
existence  of  a  pre-Adamite  earth,  limiting  the  Noachian  deluge, 
maintaining  the  nebular  hypothesis,  etc.  We  thought  he  thus 
left  no  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  whom  he  meant ;  and  we  criticised 
this  apparent  meaning.  But  no)v  he  exclaims  (page  544)  that 
we  had  "wholly  failed  to  apprehend  what  he  was  speaking  of," 
and  calls  our  criticism  of  what  he  says  of  physical  science  and 
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physicists  an  '*  astounding  denial  of  the  attempt  made  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Hume  and  of  Auguste  Ccmte  to  give  a  '  sensualistic' 
explanation  of  the  'mind's  philosophy.'  "     He  then  proceeds  to 
give  an  account  of  the  mischievous  metaphysical  speculations  of 
Hartley,  Condillac,  Hume,   Ccmte,  etc. ;  and  ends  with  the  ex- 
pression of  the  "  hope  that  Dr.   Woodrow  is  now  relieved,  and 
begins  to  see  what  was  the  '  anti-Christian  science'  which  he  op- 
posed in  his  Sermon  and  other  writings."     Well,  yes  ;  we  are 
relieved — relieved  to  see  that  it  was  the  frightful  errors  of  meta- 
physicians that  he  was  combating,  and  not  physical  science  at  all. 
But  we  never  before  heard  these  metaphysical  speculations  called 
physical  science ;  nor  did  we  before  know  that  Hartley,  Condil- 
lac, Hume,  etc.,  were  "physicists,"  or  had  applied  themselves  to 
the  questions  which  Dr.  Dabney  specifies.     But  this  relief  does 
not  set  aside  the  necessity  for  our  former  criticisms.     We  criticised 
what  he  said,  and  not  what  it  now  turns  out  he  meant.     When 
he  said  "  physical  science,"   how  could  we  tell  that  he  meant 
metaphysics?     When    he  attacked  "physicists,"  how  could  we 
tell  that  he  meant  the  metaphysicians  Hartley,   Hume,  and  their 
followers  ?     The  truth  is,  the  difficulty  is  not  that  we  did  not  un- 
derstand what  he  said,  but  that  he  did  not  say  what  it  seems  he 
meant. 

As  to  the  influence  of  Comte's  Positivism  on  physical  science, 
the  following  is  the  testimony  of  Huxley,  who  supports  his  asser- 
tions by  references  to  such  men  as  Whewell  and  Herschel : 

''  Here  are  two  propositions  :  the  first,  that  the/  Philosophic  Positive ' 
contains  little  ornothing  of  any  scientific  value  ;  the  second,  that  Comtism 
is,  in  spirit,  anti-scientific.  I  shall  endeavor  to  bring  forward  ample 
evidence  in  support  of  both. 

'*  I.  No  one  who  possesses  even  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  physi- 
cal science  can  read  Comte's  '  Legons '  without  becoming  aware  that  he 
was  at  once  singularly  devoid  of  real  knowledge  on  these  subjects,  and 
singularly  unlucky.  .  .  .  Appeal  to  mathematicians,  astronomers, 
physicists,  chemists,  biologists,  about  the  *  Philosophic  Positive,'  and  they 
all,  with  one  consent,  begin  to  make  protestation  that,  whatever  M. 
Comte's  other  merits,  he  has  shed  no  light  upon  the  philosophy  of  their 
particular  studies."     Lay  Sermons,  etc.,  pp.  154,  155. 

Perhaps  we  ought  here  to  speak  of  Dr.  Dabney 's  allusion  to 
our  correspondence  last  April  and  May.     We  had  supposed  that 
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the  correspon^lonce  was  private ;  but  of  course  we  have  no  objec- 
tion to  its  publication.  Since,  however,  part  of  it  has  been  pub- 
lished, it  may  not  be  amiss  to  publish  all  of  it ;  so  that  if  it  has 
any  bearing  on  the  question  under  discussion,  it  may  all  be  be- 
fore the  reader's  mind.* 

Here  are  the  omitted  parts  of  the  correspondence : 

"  Columbia,  S.  C,  April  26,  1873. 
''  Rev.  Dr.  R.  L.  Dabney,  ' 

"Rev.  and  Dear  Sir:  As  I  promised  during  our  conversation  at  Rich- 
mond last  May,  on  the  recovery  of  my  health  last  winter  I  began  a  dili- 
gent examination  of  your  views  respecting  Physical  Science,  as  expressed 
in  your  various  publications.  I  am  sorry  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  the 
more  I  studied  the  principles  which  you  advocate,  the  more  I  became 
convinced  that  they  are  not  well-founded  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  very 
great  evil  must  result  from  their  general  adoption.  To  such  an  extent 
did  it  seem  to  mc  certain  that  your  assaults  on  Physical  Science  must  do 
great  harm  to  Christian  belief^  which  we  both  regard  as  beyond  all  else 


*With  reference  to  our  letter.  Dr.  Dabney  says,  page  545 :  "  At  the  end 
of  last  April,  (two  months  before  the  publication  of  Dr.  Woodrow,)  he 
did  me  the  honor  to  write  me  very  courteously,  at  the  prompting  of  a 
good  man,  a  friend  of  peace,  notifying  me  of  his  intended  critique."  On 
this  point  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  we  did  not  suppose  we  were  doing 
anything  "  very  courteous,"  as  Dr.  Dabney  says  we  were,  in  giving  him 
notice  of  oUr  intended  reply  to  his  numerous  (supposed)  attacks  on  phy- 
sical science.  We  thought  it  only  fair  to  do  as  we  did.  If  it  were 
worth  while  discussing  such  a  question,  it  might  admit  of  debate  how  far 
true  courtesy  would  allow  one  to  attribute  to  us  this  commendable  quality 
in  one  breath,  and  in  the  next  breath  seek  to  deprive  us  of  the  credit  of 
it  by  saying  that  we  wrote  the  **  very  courteous"  letter,  not  of  our  own 
motion,  not  because  we  thought  it  right  and  fair,  but  ^^  at.  the  prompting 
of  a  good  man,  a  friend  of  peace.'' ^  We  shall  not  discuss  this  question  ; 
but  we  must  say,  while  Dr.  Dabney  of  course  believed  what  he  here  as- 
serts, that,  courteous  or  not,  he  is  in  error  as  to  the  fact.  If  our  writing 
the  letter  was  very  courteous,  we  are  entitled  to  all  the  credit  of  it — it 
was  written  at  the  prompting  of  no  one  5  though  heartily  approved  by 
friends  to  whom  we  mentioned  the  intention.  But  in  view  of  Dr.  Dab- 
ney's  closing  paragraph,  w^here  he  says,  "  If  my  haste  or  carelessness 
has  let  slip  one  word  which  to  the  impartial  reader  savors  of  aggression 
or  retaliation,  I  desire  that  word  to  be  blotted  from  memory" — we  are 
not  disposed  to  say  more  than  that  this  is  one  point  needing  to  be  covered 
by  it. 
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in  importance  and  value,  that  I  was  constrained  to  write  out  some  of  my 
objections  to  your  views,  and  to  offer  them  to  my  fellow-editar&  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Southern  PHESBTTERriA.N  Review,  in  the  hope  of  counter- 
acting, if  I  can,  what  appear  to  me  the  inevitable  tendencies  of  your 
teachings  on  this  subject.  My  «rticle  has  been  accepted,  and  will  appear 
in  the  July  number. 

"  Profoundly  impressed  with  the  magn-itude  of  the  evil*  I  fear,  I  have* 
attempted  with  the  utmost  plainness  to  prove  you  wrong;  but  not  with 
the  remotest  intention  of  wounding  you  unnecessarily.  And,  as  possibly 
may  be  the  case,  you  will  desire  to  prove  me  wrongs  I  am  swre  my  fel- 
low-t?ditor8  will  accord  all  io  you  that  they  have  done-  to  me, 

*'  I  have  understood  that  you  are  c:xpecting  to  go  to  Europe  next 
month.  If  80,  I  would  be  glad  to  know  what  your  address  will  be,  in 
order  that  I  may  cause  advance  sheets  to  be  forwarded  to  yon.  Of  course^ 
if  you  remain  in  Virginia,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  as  yoii 
will  receive  the  article  in  the  Review.  I  am  expecting  myself  to  sail  om 
the  lOth  prox.  I  would  be  giad  to  take  a  few  walks  with  you — say,  in 
the  Saarbrncck  Coal  basin  or  similar  localities — that  we  might  discus* 
together  in  presence  of  what  we  would  see,  the  validity  of  your  idea  that 
immediate  creative  power  may  have  produced  such  things. 
"  Yours  very  truly, 

JAMES  WOODROW."   . 

The  greater  part  of  Dr.  Dabney's  reply  to  this  letter  is  printed 
on  pages  545 — 548 ;  the  following  parts  are  given  to  complete  it : 

"  I  must,  in  candor,  also  preface  what  I  have  to  say  with  the  confes- 
sion that,  should  I  be  convicted  of  *  lese-majeste '  against  your  Queen 
science,  Geology,  I  cannot  palliate  it  by  the  plea  of  ignorance.  I  have 
read  so  many  treatises  by  the  leading  authors  of  the  different  schools,  ex- 
amined so  many  points,  pondered  the  showing  of  their  exponents  so 
carefully  for  at  le.ast  twenty-five  years,  that  I  m'ust  presume  I  have  the 
plain  data  before  my  mind  ;  the  only  other  supposition  would  be  that 
their  own  advocates  are  most  incompetent  in  stating  them  as  they  wish 
them  to  be  apprehended  ;  or  that  I  am  of  defective  intellect.  ... 

"  Now  either  that  is  a  demonstration,  or  I  am  getting  into  my  dotage. 
But,  if  I  am,  there  are  a  good  many  more  fools  besides  me.  I  have  sub- 
mitted this  argument  to  some  of  the  best  trained  minds  in  America,  on 
its  own  merits ;  statesmen,  University  Masters  of  Arts,  Professors.  Dr. 
',  for  instance,  says  it  is  impregnable.  I  heard  him  enounce  sub- 
stantially the  same  conclusion,  with  that  clear  cut,  yet  abstract  accuracy 
for  which  his  mind  is  so  admirable,  in  about  these  words  :  '  To  the  theist 

no  a  posteriori  reasoning  can  reveal  an  apxn  for  Nature.'     Dr. is 

with  me,  so  Dr.  -— — — ■. 

''  But  I  suppose  you  still  suspect  '  a  cat  in  the  meal  bag,'  and  want  to 
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iknow  what  it  ia.  What  useis  to  be  made  of  this  conclusion,  if  admitted?  .  .-^  '. 

"The  report  of  my  jouraey  to  Europe  is  erroneoas.     I  hope  that  your 
journey  thence  will  prove  a  great  benefit  to  ycur  health  as  well  as  a  great 
pleasure.     I  am  just  reoovering  from  a  severe  spell  ©f  ^illness ;  for  this 
xeason  I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  imperfections  of  this  letter. 
a  Very  faithfully  yours, 

R.  L,  DABNET." 

Dr.  Dabney  felicitates  himself  on  page  548  on  having  in  this  let- 
ter chosen  terms  exactly  adipted  to,  renaove  the  misapprehensions 
5LS  to  his  meaning  into  which  we  had  fallen,  just  as  if  he  had  "  been 
prophet  enough  to  foresee  them."  Now,  we  do  not  wish  to  disparage 
his  prophetic  foresight ;  but  we  cannot  help  saying  he  here  furnishes 
no  proof  of  it — all  that  was  needed  to  "foresee"  how  we  would  un- 
derstand hira,  was  merely  to  consider  how  any  one  else  (except 
himself  it  seems)  would  necessarily  understand  what  he  had  pub- 
lished, and  shapa  the  prophecy  accordingly.     He  next  complains 
that  his  letter  probably  did  not  avail  to  change  one  word  in  our 
"Examination."     He  is  quite  right;  it  did  not  avail  to  change 
one  word,  and  that  for  several  reasons.     Not  to  speak  of  the  fact 
that,  in  consequence  of  our  desire  to  see  the  article  correctly 
printed,  it  was  already  in  type  when  we  received  the  letter — it 
reached  us  on  Saturday,  May  3d,  and  we  left  home  on  Tuesday, 
May  6th — it  had  no  effect,  and  should  have  had  none,  because 
our  object  was  not  to  change  Dr.   Dabney 's  views — we  hardly 
dared  to  hope  for  that — but  to  protect  from  fatal  error  those  who 
were  in  danger  of  being  misled  by  them.     Hence,  if  his  private 
letter  had  contained  a  full  and  fair  statement  of  what  we  regard 
as  truth,  it  should  not  have  aifected  in  the  least  our  published  ex- 
amination of  his  published  writings.     But  the  truth  is,  the  letter 
contains  much  that  it  is   impossible  to  receive,   notwithstanding 
his  more  cautious  manner  of  stating  his  position. 

We  ought  to  say,  however,  in  all  candor,  that  the  letter  was 
not  wholly  without  effect  on  us.  In  one  respect  it  relieved  us  no 
little.  Necessary  as  it  had  been  in  the  course  of  our  argument 
to  show  that  the  writer  was  not  very  well-acquainted  with  natural 
science,  we  could  hardly  keep  from  blaming  ourselves  for  having 
done  so  ;  especially  in  view  of  the  admissions  contained  in  the 
Lectures,  p.  173,  "  Without  presuming  to  teach  technical  geology, 
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for  which  I  profess  no  qualification ;"  and  in  the  Sermon,  p.  8, 
"  We  have  no  occasion,  as  defenders  of  that  word,  to  compare  or 
contest  any  geologic  or  biologic  theories.  We  may  be  possessed 
neither  of  the  knowledge  nor  ability  for  entering  that  field,  as  I 
freely  confess  concerning  myself."  We  had  had  the  uncomfort- 
able feeling  that,  as  he  had  himself  thus  proclaimed  his  want  of 
acquaintance  with  the  topics  in  question,  it  perhaps  was  hardly 
proper  to  prove  this  to  be  not  merely  a  seemingly  modest  dis- 
claimer. But  when  his  statement  reached  us,  that  he  could  not 
"  palliate  his  '  lese-niajestd '  against  our  queen-science,  geology,  by 
the  plea  of  ignorance,"  t bat  he  bad  '*  read  so  many  treatises  of 
the  leading  authors  of  the  diff'erent  schools,  examined  so  many 
points,  pondered  the  showing  of  their  exponents  so  carefully  for 
at  least  twenty -five  years" — wben  this  reached  us,  we  were  com- 
forted. We  felt  there  could  be  no  ruthlessness  in  our  proving 
the  confessed  want  of  familiarity  to  be  real ;  but  that  with  this 
vast  amount  of  reading,  an<l  twenty-five  years  of  careful  .study, 
Dr.  Dabney  must  be  abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  himself  on 
the  geological  field.  We  were  conscious  of  our  own  inability  to 
profess  anything  like  the  same  length  of  time  devoted  to  careful 
examination  of  the  topics  in  question. 

As  to  the  writer's  remark,  that  if  he  has  not  "the  plain  data 
before  his  mind,"  "their  advocates,"  that  is,  geologists,  "are 
most  incompetent  in  stating  them  as  they  wish  them  to  be  appre- 
hended ;  or  that  he  is  of  defective  intellect;" — we  have  to  say 
we  have  not  observed  this  incompetence  on  the  part  of  geologists 
generally  ;  students  of  geology  usually  have  no  diflRculty  in  ap- 
prehending the  exact  meaning  of  the  statements  made  by  geologi- 
cal writers.  But,  if  it  were  germane  to  the  discussion,  we  would 
strenuously  resist  the  conclusion  to  which  he  would  drive  us  as 
the  only  possible  one  remaining,  namely,  that  he  is  of  "  defective 
intellect."  This,  we  insist,  is  not  a  necessary  inference.  As 
some  of  the  readers  of  these  articles  may  have  experienced  the 
same  difficulty,  we  ought  perhaps  to  point  out  two  possible  ex- 
planations.    One  is  suggested  by  the  doggerel  linijs, 

•'  He  that's  convinced  against  his  will 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still." 
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The  other  is  that  perhaps  the  respected  writer  has  confined  his 
study  of  geology  to  the  reading  of  books.  Now,  it  can  never  be 
learned  in  that  way.  Without  some  personal  observation  of  the 
phenomena  of  physical  science,  the  reasonings  respecting  such 
phenomena  cannot  be  appreciated.  Th6  blind  man,  though  of 
the  highest  intellectual  capacity,  can  never  understand  the  sci- 
ence of  ligbt,  or  the  deaf  man  the  science  of  sound ;  though  the 
former  may  hear  and  the  latter  read  masterly  treatises  on  optics 
and  acoustics  for  quarter  of  a  century.  It  was  the  hope  that  this 
difficulty  might  be  removed,  if  it  exists,  which  led  us  to  express 
the  wish  that  we  might  last  summer  have  the  pleasure  of  Dr.  Dab- 
ney's  company  in  some  of  our  walks,  that  we  might  together  ex- 
amine some  of  the  facts  in  the  case — as,  for  example,  the  mighty 
series  of  fossil-bearing  beds  around  Saarbriick  in  the  western 
part  of  Germany.  As  we  were  disappointed  then,  we  now  take 
the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  a  good  beginning  may  be  conve- 
niently made  in  the  study  of  some  interesting  dark  shales  within 
less  than  half  an  hour's  walk  from  Union  Seminary,  which  we 
examined  more  than  twenty  years  ago  with  much  satisfaction.. 
We  are  confident  that  after  a  careful  study  of  these  and  similar 
facts,  he  will  cordially  agree  with  us  in  maintaining  that  the 
"  only  point"  he  says  he  cares  for,  cannot  have  the  slightest  ap- 
plication to  the  greater  part  of  geological  phenomena ;  and 
further,  that  he  will  forever  repudiate  all  thought  of  restricting 
to  the  period  of  "actual  human  history"  the  application  b£  the- 
principle  that  "like  effects  are  produced  by  like  causes." 

Dr.  Dabney  thus  states  in  his  letter  the  only  point  which  he 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  discuss  : 

"  I  conceive  that  there  is  but  one  single  point  between  you  and  me, 
which  is  either  worthy  or  capable  of  being  made  a  subject  of  scientific 
discussion.  It  is  this  :  I  hold  that  to  those  who  honestly  admit  a  Creator 
anywhere  in  the  past,  the  a  posteriori  argument  of  naturalness  of  proper- 
ties to  a  natural  (as  opposed  to  a  creative  or  supernatural)  origin  of  the 
structures  examined,  can  no  longer  be  universally  valid.  That  is, 
really,  the  only  point  I  care  for."     P.  546. 

"  The  proposition  cannot  hold  universally  true  that  an  analogous  natural- 
ness of  properties  in  a  structure  proves  an  analogous  natural  origin." 
P.  547. 

VOL.  XXV.,  iiO.  2—16. 
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He  errs  when  he  says  that  this  point  is  "  between"  us;  there 
is  no  dispute  between  us  with  reference  to  it.  This  is  clear  from 
what  we  said  on  page  359 : 

**0f  course  every  leliever  in  a  pergonal  God  believes  that  he  can  pro- 
duce in  an  extraordinary  way  just  such  effects  as  he  ordinarily  produces 
by  the  usual  laws  by  which  he  governs  his  material  universe — the  laws 
of  nature  5  and  every  believer  of  the  Bible  believes  that  he  has  often 
done  so."     Southern  Presbyterian  Review,  p.  359. 

We  illustrated  this  principle  by  reference  to  the  miracles  re- 
corded in  the  Scriptures,  which  we  believe  as  firmly  as  we  believe 
any  observed  facts  in  nature ;  and  we  proceeded  to  show  the 
bearing  it  should  have  upon  scientific  reasoning.  We  then  de- 
monstrated that  the  test  by  which  Dr.  Dabney  would  determine 
when  such  reasoning  is  valid — namely,  that  we  must  be  able  to 
prove  the  *•  absence  of  the  supernatural" — ^is  utterly  erroneous  ; 
and  that  the  true  principle  is  that  we  are  "  required  by  the  very 
constitution  of  mind  which  God  has  given  us,  to  believe  that 
every  effect  we  see  has  been  produced  by  God's  ordinary  laws, 
until  we  have  valid  testimony  to  the  contrary."     P.  336.       ?  ;. 

Here,  then,  is  where  we  agree  and  where  we  differ  :  We  agree 
in  believing  that  which  above  is  called  "  the  only  point  cared 
for;"  we  differ  as  to  its  application — Dr.  Dabney  insisting  that  the 
"  absence  of  the  supernatural"  (Sermon,  p.  13  ;  Lectures,  p.  177,) 
must  be  proved  before  the  law  of  uniformity  may  be  applied ;  we 
insisting  that  the  presence  of  the  supernatural  must  be  proved 
before  we  are  debarred  from  applying  it.  « We  maintain  that  the 
former  principle  leads  inevitably  to  universal  scepticism,  and  that 
the  latter  leads  inevitably  to  the  knowledge  of  truth. 

This  difference  is  so  fundamental  that  it  may  be  proper  to  con- 
sider it  more  fully  ;  since  it  involves  the  very  possibility  of 
natural  science,  and  indeed  of  almost  every  kind  of  knowledge. 
It  is  true  that  Dr.  Dabney  denies  this  ;  for  he  says,  "Within  the 
domain  of  time,  the  known  past  of  human  history,  where  its  tes- 
timony proves  the  absence  of  the  supernatural,  the  analogical  in- 
duction is  perfectly  valid.  And  there  is  the  proper  domain  of 
natural  science."  Lectures,  p.  177.  But  its  foundation  princi- 
ples recognise  no  such  limitations  ;  they  do  not  depend  on  human 
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history  ;  they  do  not  stand  doubting  until  the  impossible  feat  of 
proving  the  absence  of  the  supernatural  shall  have  been  performed. 
These  principles  involve  the  belief  that  the  laws  of  God  are  like 
their  Author,  who  changes  not ;  that  the  manifestations  of  His 
will  are  like  the  Father  of  lights  himself,  with  whom  there  is  no 
variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning.  Those  who  receive  them 
have  gone  forward  boldly,  fearlessly  yet  cautiously,  wherever 
they  have  led  ;  and  the  result  is  the  grand  body  of  natural  sci- 
ence which  is  the  glory  of  the  present  age.  These  principles  are 
in  no  way  responsible  for  the  wild  rash  speculations  as  to  begin- 
nings in  which  many,  both  physicists  and  rnetaphysicians,  have 
vainly  indulged  ;  for  it  is  only  by  abandoning  the  safe  ground 
which  they  afford  that  the  question  of  origins,  of  an  hp^n,  can  be 
discussed.  The  true  student  of  natural  science  utterly  repudiates 
the  idea  that  such  speculations  belong  to  his  domain,  or  that  his 
science  can  be  held  responsible  for  them.  Natural  science  hum- 
bly confesses  that  it  cannot  find  out  God,  cannot  find  out  the 
Almighty  unto  perfection  ;  it  does  not  claim  to  know  who  hath 
laid  the  measures  of  the  earth,  or  the  corner-stone  thereof ;  or 
who  hath  given  understanding  to  the  heart — such  knowledge  is 
too  wonderful  for  it.  But  our  Father  in  heaven  has  graciously 
communicated  to  us  this  knowledge  in  his  Holy  Word.  And 
now,  thus  taught,  the  believing  student  lovingly  traces  his  Father's 
handiwork  in  every  fact  and  every  law  made  known  to  him  by 
his  science. 

Let  us  test  the  ^'only  point,"  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid, 
by  observing  the  results  to  which  it  leads,  when  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  other  equally  insisted  on,  that  "  analogical  in- 
duction is  perfectly  valid"  only  where  the  "absence  of  the  su- 
pernatural" can  be  proved.  We  examine  the  partially  exhumed 
cities  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  ;  we  observe  certain  struc- 
tures that  seem  to  be  houses  built  by  human  hands  for  human 
habitation  ;  lines  of  stones  with  grooves  in  them  that  seem  to  be 
paved  streets  with  ruts  worn  by  carriage  wheels ;  shapes  which 
seem  to  be  human  skeletons.  From  this  "  naturalness  of  proper- 
ties" we  infer  " natturalness  of  origin;"  we  say  we  believe — we 
know — that  these  are  houses  built  by  human  hands;  that  these 
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are  paved  streets  and  that  the  grooves  are  ruts  worn  by  carriage 
■wheels  ;  that  these  shapes  were  once  parts  of  living  men.  We 
no  more  doubt  all  this  than  if  we  had  seen  the  builders  at  work 
or  had  ourselves  driven  the  carriages  that  made  the  ruts.  Yet  at 
the  same  time  we  "  honestly  admit  a  Creator  anywhere  in  the 
past ;"  and  we  further  admit  His  power  to  create  Pompeii.  Noav, 
as  we  wander  through  the  deserted  streets,  Dr.  Dabney  meets  us, 
and  gravely  bids  us  exercise  more  "  modesty  in  constructing  hy- 
potheses;"  telling  us  that  our  '•'•  a  posteriori  argument  can  no 
LONGER  BE  UNIVERSALLY  VALID  ;"  and  that  WO  may  not  rely  with 
absolute  confidence  upon  it  until  we  have  ^^  proved  that  no  other 
cause  capable  of  producing  B"  [Pompeii,  etc.,]  "was  present  in 
any  case,  save  A  "  [man]."  "  Now,  no  man  who  is  unwilling  to 
take  the  blank  atheistic  ground,  can  deny  that  in  the  cases  in 
hand,  another  adequate  cause  may  have  been  present,  as  soon  as 
we  go  back  prior  to  historical  testimony,  namely,  almiglity^  cre- 
ative power.''     Lectures,  p.  175.     , 

But  perhaps  he  may  allow  us  to  feel  certain  in  this  case,  be- 
cause we  have  "  historical  testimony"  that  these  cities  were  built 
and  inhabited  by  man.  To  this  we  would  reply  by  asking 
whether  our  belief  is  in  the  slightest  degree  affected  by  that  fact. 
Let  the  reader  ask  himself  whether  he  believes  any  more  firmly 
that  the  Pompeian  houses  were  built  by  man  because  we  have 
historical  testimony  to  the  existence  of  that  city.  He  perceives 
that  this  testimony  does  not  in  the  very  least  strengthen  his  pre- 
vious belief,  or  his  knowledge  rather.  4 

Should  doubt  still  rest  on  any  mind,  however,  we  may  take  as 
test  examples  the  ruined  cities  of  Central  America,  or  the  lake 
dwellings  in  Switzerland  and  elsewhere,  concerning  which  we 
have  no  historical  testimony.  Every  one  perceives  that  his  con- 
clusions can  no  more  be  doubted  in  these  cases  than  in  those  of 
which  we  have  the  history  written  with  human  pen.  We  knoiv 
how  the  foundations  of  the  Swiss  houses  were  constructed,  what 
domestic  animals  lived  with  their  human  inhabitants,  what  weap- 
ons and  household  utensils  they  used,  as  certainly  as  if  we  had 
lived  amongst  them — Dr.  Dabney's  principle  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 
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But  it  may  still  be  urged  that  we  have  not  touched  the  point- 
that  it  is  natui:al  properties  and  natural  structures  which  are  un- 
der discussion,  and  not  the  productions  of  men.  We  reply  th^t 
the  principles  and  mode  of  reasoning  are  precisely  the  same,  and 
the  certainty  of  our  conclusions  is  precisely  as  strong,  whether 
we  are  exaniining  a  man's  house  or  a  beaver's  house  ;  whether 
at  Pompeii  we  are  examining  charred  books  or  a  human  skull  or  a 
lamp,  or  a  dog's  skeleton  or  the  products  of  the  neighboring  sea ; 
whether  in  the  Swiss  lakes  we  are  examining  the  cloth  made  by 
the  lake-dwellers,  or  the  wood  forming  the  piles  on  ^hich  their 
houses  were  built,  or  the  shells  of  the  shell-fish  which  lived  in 
the  waters  around  them.  Anyone  who  will  bring  the  phenomena 
before  his  mind  will  perceive  that  he  reasons  about  all  in  the 
same  way,  and  that  he  receives  the  carefully-reached  result  with 
unwavering  confidence.  He  will  not  and  cannot  yield  himself  to 
the  hopeless  scepticism  which  must  flow  from  his  waiting  to  prove 
the  absence  of  the  supernatural — which  scepticism  would  be  ex* 
ercised  equally  in  the  case  of  the  houses,  charred  manuscripts, 
and  woven  cloth,  and  of  the  bones  and  skulls  of  the  lower  an- 
imals.       :;•  '       ■'■'  ■     ■  ;■•'■.       -•:;•;.. w :? ^>; '■  •fJ*^ VI  -Am 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  principle  which  leads  to  despair- 
ing doubt  has  no  application  in  such  cases  as  we  have  now  con- 
sidered. It  is  equally  inapplicable  in  the  study  of  "  musty" 
fossils  in  ''rotten"  strata.  In  his  private  letter,  Dr.  Dabney 
repels  with  what  we  admire  as  just  indignation  the  belief  that 
the  "  older  fossil  remains  of  animal  life  never  were  alive."  As 
to  this  horrible  thought,  he  says  with  proper  emphasis,  "  he  does 
not  believe  it."  Now,  the  geologist  reasons  in  exactly  the  same 
way  respecting  these  fossil  remains  that  the  archaeologist  does 
respecting  the  fossil  cities  of' which  we  have  spoken,  and  his  con- 
clusions are  not  more  doubtful,  and  cannot  be  so  regarded  by  any 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  facts  on  which  they  are  based.  Be- 
sides the  undoubted  truths  thus  reached,  there  are  many  prob- 
lems left  unsolved  ;  but  this  admission  no  more  affects  the  truths 
established  by  geology  or  archaeology,  than  the  same  admission 
respecting  mathematics  or  theology,  which  must  be  made  by 
every  fair  mind,  affects  the  truths  taught  by  those  sciences. 
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Among  the  geological  truths  established  beyond  doubt  is  one 
which  gives  Dr.  Dabney  much  concern,  and  leads  him  often  to 
apply  his  favorite  epithet  "atheistic"  to  this  class  of  students  of 
God's  works — we  mean  that  this  world  is  more  than  a  week  older 
than  Adam.  Instead  of  admitting  that  some  of  the  "rotten 
fossils"  are  very  ancient,  he  speaks  of  the  "unbelieving  geologist 
thrusting  at  him  ,  his  difficulty  about  the  seemingly  ancient  fos- 
sils." P.  585.  He  says — not  that  he  does  believe,  but — that 
he  could  believe,  that  "  it  might  be,  for  instance,  that  this  Om- 
nipotent and  Infinite  Wisdom,  working  during  the  six  days,  and 
during  the  long  antediluvian  years,  during  the  flood,  and  during 
the  years  succeeding,  in  times  and  places  where  there  was  no  hu- 
man witness,  saw  fit  to  construct  these  strata^  and  to  sow  them 
with  vegetable  and  animal  life  with  a  prodigal  profusion  now  un- 
known ;  and  to  hurry  the  maturing  of  the  strata,  and  the  early 
death  and  entombment  of  these  thronging  creatures,  with  a  speed 
very  different  from  the  speculations  of  geology ;  and  all  for  pro- 
found motives  good  to  His  infinite  wisdom,  but  beyond  my  weak 
surmises."  P.  585.  Now  to  any  one  who  has  studied  the  mighty- 
succession  of  events  recorded  by  God's  hand  in  the  fossil-bearing 
strata,  it  v/ould  sound  just  as  reasonable  to  say,  when  speaking  of 
Pompeii,  that  "  it  might  be  that  this  Omnipotent  and  Infinite 
Wisdom,  working  during  fifteen  minutes  before  noon,  and  during 
the  long  sultry  hours  of  a  summer  afternoon,  and  during  the 
twilight,  and  during  Dlie  few  minutes  succeeding,  through  human 
instrumentality,  saw  fit  to  construct  these  .cities,  and  to  fill  them 
with  inhabitants  with  a  prodigal  profusion  now  unknown  ;  and  to 
hurry  the  completion  of  the  houses  and  the  wearing  of  ruts  in 
the  paved  streets,  and  the  early  death  and  entombment  of  the 
thronging  population,  with  a  speed  very  different  from  the  specu- 
lations of  archaeology  ;  and  all  for  profound  motives  good  to  His 
infinite  wisdom,  but  beyond  my  weak  surmises."  This  is  no 
exaggerated  comparison.  It  would  require  the  same  credulity, 
both  as  to  amount  and  kind,  to  believe  that  the  fossil-bearing 
strata  have  been  formed  since  a  week  before  Adam,  as  to  believe 
that  the  history  of  Pompeii  may  have  been  compressed  into  a 
single  afternoon. 
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;  Only  a  few  words  more  are  needed  to  set  before  the  reader  the 
real  value  of  this  '*  only  point"  in  its  application  to  natural  sci- 
ence. The  amount  of  doubt  thrown  on  scientific  deductions  by 
the  admission  that  the  reasoning  in  question  is  not  universally 
valid,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  parallel  cases.  It  is  equally 
true  that  our  inferences  from  our  mental  impressions  as  to  exter- 
nal existence  and  external  changes  are  not  universally  valid. 
For  we  see,  we  hear,  we  taste,  in  our  dreams,  when  no  external 
objects  are  present  to  be  seen,  heard,  or  tasted,  though  we  be- 
lieve them  to  be  present.  What  then  ?  Does  this  fact  throw  a 
pall  of  doubt  over  all  our  knowledge  obtained  through  the  senses  ? 
Do  we  wait  until  it  is  proved  that  we  are  not  dreaming,  or  that 
our  senses  are  not  otherwise  deceiving  us  ?  No ;  we  believe  in 
the  knowledge  obtained  through  these  mental  impressions  not  the 
less  firmly  because  we  know  that  they  are  not  to  be  universally 
trusted.  So  in  mathematics,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
most  certain  of  all  sciences,  it  can  easily  be  proved  that  no  con- 
fidence is  to  be  placed  in  its  processes  and  results,  provided  it  is 
enough  to*  effect  this  object  to  prove  the  absence  of  universal  va- 
lidity. Let  a^ — W'  be  divided  by  a — 6 ;  the  result  is  a-\-h.  Now 
let  a  and  h  each  be  equal  to  10 ;  then  we  have  100  less  100,  or  0, 
divided  by  10  less  10,  or  0;  which  is  of  course  equal  to  0.  But 
we  had  previously  found  that  the  result  is  a-\-h^  or  10-}-10,  or  20, 
That  is,  0  is  equal  to  20,  according  to  mathematics  !  Surely 
whatever  leads  to  such  an  apparent  absurdity  must  seem  to  some 
minds  utterly  unworthy  of  confidence.  Away  with  mathematics 
then !  Does  any  one  reason  thus  ?  If  not,  let  us  not  reason 
thus  as  to  the  fundamental  principle  in  natural  science.  Let  us 
not  be  induced  by  Dr.  Dabney's  "  only  point  "  to  shut  in  our 
own  faces  the  gate  which  leads  to  knowledge  of  God's  works. 
This  "only  point"  on  which  he  lays  so  much  stress  is  of  no  conse- 
quence in  natural  science.  If  scientific  reasoning  were  restrained 
by  such  a  mere  puzzle,  the  result  would  be  universal  scepticism; 
just  as  the  mathematical  example  given  above  would  lead  us  to 
doubt  whether  two  and  two  are  four ;  and  the  psychological  puz- 
zle would  make  us  doubt  whether  we  ever  see  or  hear  anything. 
Therefore,  if  this  was  all  that  Dr.  Dabney  cared  for,  it  was  not 
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worth  his  while  to  spend  so  much  time  upon  it,  or  to  publish  so 
many  treatises  attempting  to  explain  and  defend  it.  The  game 
was  not  worth  the  candle.  The  principle  is  true;  but  it  has  no 
proper  application  in  scientific  reasoning ;  and  if  improperly  ap- 
plied, so  to  exclude  all  reasoning  except  in  the  impossible  case 
where  the  "  absence  of  the  supernatural"  is  proved  by  "  historical 
testimony,"  it  must  lead  to  universal  despairing  doubt. 

There  is,  then,  no  reason  why  we  should  be  disturbed  in  our 
examination  of  God's  material  universe  by  the  "  only  point  cared 
for."  As  we  said  before,  the  point  is  true  ;  but  it  has  no  appli- 
cation in  natural  science.  For  we  are  entitled  to  assume  that  all 
natural  structures  have  been  produced  by.  God's  ordinary  laws 
until  the  contrary  is  proved  in  any  particular  case.  And  the 
burden  of  proof  always  rests  on  those  who  maintain  the  super- 
natural origin.  When  such  origin  has  been  proved  in  any  case, 
it  is  thereby  put  beyond  the  range  of  physical  science.  It  is  no 
part  of  the  physicist's  business  to  explain  miracles :  the  natural 
philosopher  cannot  tell  how  Elisha  made  the  axe  swim  ;  the 
archaeologist  cannot  determine  the  character  of  the  writing  on 
the  Tables  of  the  Law  ;  the  astronomer  cannot  explain  how  the 
sun  and  moon  stood  still  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,  or  how  the 
shadow  went  back  ten  degrees  on  Hezekiah's  dial-plate — it  is 
folly  to  make  the  attempt.  All  these  miracles,  like  creation  it- 
self, are  outside  and  above  all  natural  science,  which  studies  God's 
ordinary  methods  of  operation  alone.  We  believe,  without  the 
least  doubt,  that  these  miracles  occurred  as  stated  in  the  Bible. 
We  have  the  amplest  testimony  to  the  truth  of' the  Bible,  and  no 
more  doubt  its  statements  than  we  doubt  the  intuitive  beliefs 
which  its  Author  has  implanted  in  our  minds.  We  do  not  per- 
ceive any  inconsistency  in  this  position.  We  confess  our  inability 
to  understand  why  we  should  refuse  to  believe  in  miracles — ef- 
fects produced  by  God  outside  of  His  ordinary  laws — because  we 
firmly  believe  in  the  law  of  uniformity  in  all  cases  where  He  has 
given  us  no  reason  to  think  He  is  acting  in  an  extraordinary 
manner;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  we  understand  why  we 
should  refuse  to  trust  unwaveringly  in  our  intuitive  belief  in  the 
same  law,  because  we  believe  that  God  can  work  miracles  and 
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has  worked  them.  We  believe  Both  equally  ;  just  as  we  believe 
that  God  is  sovereign  and  man  free.  If  it  is  objected  that  it  is 
logically  impossible  to  believe  both  the  former,  we  reply  we  do 
not  find  it  so  any  more  than  to  believe  both  the  latter.  We  do 
believe  all,  without  hesitation  or  doubt.  We  have  not  yet  reached 
that  stage  of  progress  which  leads  us  to  refuse  to  believe  every- 
thing we  cannot  understand. 

In  justice  to  Dr.  Dabney,  we  ought  to  state  that  in  one  pas- 
sage of  his  reply  (page  579,  line  23  et  seq.y)  he  corre^ly  states 
the  true  position  as  to  when  the  argument  from  naturalness  of 
qualities  is  not  valid — when  there  has  been  "first  proved  the 
PRESENCE  of  God's  intervening  power."  And  he  evidently  thinks 
this  is  what  he  has  always  been  maintaining,  instead  of  the  dan- 
gerous error  we  have  been  exposing.  We  shall  not  further 
discuss  this  point ;  but  in  order  to  allow  the  reader  to  judge  for 
himself  whether  he  is  right  as  to  what  his  teaching  has  been, 
we  give  a  few  more  quotations  from  his  writings : 

''Hence,  third,  it  follows  that,  if  once  a  creative  act  is  admitted  to 
have  occurred  somewhere  in  the  past,  it  may  have  occurred  anywhere  in 
the  past,  so  far  as  the  deductions  of  natural  science  from  the  marks  of 
natural  law  upon  its  products  go.  In  other  words,  the  value  of  all  these 
analogical  inferences  as  to  the  date  at  which,  and  the  mode  by  which, 
these  objects  of  nature  came  into  being,  are  worthless  just  so  soon  as  they 
attempt  to  pass  back  of  the  earliest  historical  testimony.  For  the  crea- 
tive act,  wherever  it  has  intervened,  (and  who  can  tell,  when  testimony 
fails,  where  it  may  have  not  intervened  ?)  has  utterly  superseded  and  cut 
across  all  such  inferences.  Nor  can  these  natural  analogies  prove  that 
the  creative  act  has  not  thus  intervened  at  a  given  place  in  the  past,  be- 
cause the  whole  validity  of  the  analogies  depends  on  the  supposed  ab- 
sence of  the  creative  act.  Hence,  all  the  reasonings  of  geologists  seem 
to  us  utterly  vitiated  in  their  very  source,  when  they  attempt  to  fix,  from 
natural  analogies,  the  age  and  mode  of  production  of  the  earth's  struc- 
tures."    Southern  Presbyterian  Review,  vol.  xiv.,  (1861,)  pp.  267,  268. 

"Wherever  the  inquirer  into  nature  is  certain  that  the  facts  he  inves- 
tigates are  truly  under  the  dominion  of  natural  law,  so  far  such  reason- 
ings are  valid.  As  to  the  origin  and  history  of  nature  in  the  past,  they 
are  valid  no  farther  back  than  we  can  be  assured  of  the  absence  of  the 
supernatural ;  and  we  know  not  how  such  assurance  con  be  gained  by  us, 
save  by  the  testimony  of  human  experience  and  history,  or  of  inspira- 
tion."    Md.,  p.  270. 

VOL.  XXV.,  NQ.  2 — 17. 
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"  And  that  is  the  sphere  of  practical  inquiry,  within  the  historical  past, 
the  present,  and  the  finite,  terrestrial  future  ;  where  we  can  ascertain  the 
absence  of  the  supernatural.''     Sermon,  p.  13. 

"Unless  you  are  an  Atheist,  you  must  admit  that  another  cause,  cre- 
ative  power,  may  have  been  present ;  and  present  anywhere  prior  to  the 
ages  of  authentic Jiistorical  testimony.  Thus,  the  admission  of  the  theistic 
scheme  actually  cuts  across  and  supersedes  all  these  supposed  natural 
arguments  for  the  origin  and  age  of  these  structures."     Lectures,  p.  176. 

But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  such  quotations. 

Dr.  Dabney  decidedly  objects  to  being  represented  as  hostile 
to  physical  science ;  but  inasmuch  as  that  which  would  be  left 
after  applying  his  limitations  would  be  so  extremely  diminutive, 
it  cannot  be  of  much  importance  wliether  he  is  friendly  or  hos- 
tile to  the  little  remnant  he  would  recognise  as  true  science.  He 
tells  us  plainly  he  is  "jealous  of  geology,"  (p.  548,)  and  seeks 
to  manifest  his  contempt  for  this  sublime  branch  of  knowledge  by 
speaking  of  his  "smaller  admiration  for  the  fascinating  art  of 
the  mineralogist."  (P.  546.)  The  only  explanation  of  this 
jealousy  and  contempt  is  found  in  the  misapprehension  of  the 
real  character  of  geology  betrayed  by  speaking  of  it  as  the  "  art 
of  the  mineralogist."  Those  who  know  what  it  is  say  of  it,  with 
Sir  John  IJerschel  :  "  Geology,  in  the  magnitude  and  sublimity 
of  the  objects  of  which  it  treats,  undoubtedly  ranks  in  the  scale 
of  the  sciences,  next  to  astronomy."  Or  with  Principal  Dawson : 
"  The  science  of  the  earth,  as  illustrated  by  geological  research, 
is  one  of  the  noblest  outgrowths  of  our  modern  intellectual  life. 
Constituting  the  sum  of  all  the  natural  sciences  in  their  applica- 
tion to  the  history  of  our  world,  it  affords  a  very,  wide  and  varied 
scope  for  mental  activity,  and  deals  with  some  of  the  grandest 
problems  of  space  and  time  and  of  organic  existence."  Or  with 
Prof.  Dana :  "  Every  sphere  in  space  must  have  had  a  related 
system  of  growth,  and  all  are,  in  fact,  individualities  in  this 
Kingdom  of  Worlds.  Geology  treats  of  the  earth  in  this  grand 
relation.  It  is  as  much  removed  from  Mineralogy  as  from  Botany 
and  Zoology.  It  uses  all  these  departments  ;  for  the  species  un- 
der them  are  the  objects  which  make  up  the  earth,  and  enter  into 
geological  history."     Such  are  the  words  of  these  eminent  men, 
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all  of  them  sincere  Christians,  to  whom  the  Sacred  Scriptures  as 
the  very  word  of  God  arc  as  dear  as  they  are  to  Dr.  Dabney. 

We  do  not  think  it  needful  to  apologize  for  our  lOve  of  geology 
and  the  constant  delight  we  find  in  it.  The  learned  Roman 
Catholic  divine,  Prof  MoUoy,  exactly  expresses  our  views  when 
he  says :  "  Among  the  various  pursuits  that  engage  the  human 
mind  there  are  few  so  attractive  as  geology,  none  so  important  as 
Revelation."  We  do  not  feel  called  on  to  resist  this  attraction, 
or  to  reject  or  look  with  cold  suspicion  on  the  great  body  of 
truth  which  has  been  gathered  by  the  earnest  labors  of  thousands 
of  diligent  inquirers-,  whose  devotion  and  heroism  in  searching 
after  it  is  second  only^to  that  of  the  pioneer  missionaries  of  the 
Cross.  To  attain  it  they  have  spared  no  sacrifices,  they  have 
shunned  no  toil,  they  have  often  braved  death  itself  We  are 
not  ashamed  to  admit  that  it  is  fascinating  to  us,  notwithstanding 
the  contempt  any  one  may  attempt  to  cast  upon  it  by  professing 
his  "jealousy,"  his  "smaller  admiration"  of  it,  or  by  scornfully 
speaking  of  its  study  of  "  musty"  and  "  rotten  fossils;"  It  is  to 
us  inconceivable  how  an  ingenuous  mind,  open  to  the  reception  of 
all  God's  truth,  should  be  able  to  spend  long  years  in  studying 
it,  without  sharing  in  the  delight  we  have  experienced.  God 
forbid  that  while  we  gaze  rapturously  upon  the  ineffable  glory  of 
the  Most  High  as  it  shines  in  the  face  of  His  Anointed,  we  should 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  glory — lesser  indeed,  but  glory  still — which 
is  reflected  from  the  works  of  His  hands. 

In  connexion  with  professions  of  "  high  respect  for  all  true 
physical  science,"  Dr.  Dabney  justifies  and  defends  his  asser- 
tions that  "  these  sciences  are  arrayed  in  all  their  phases  on  the 
side  of  scepticism  ;"  he  still  insists  that  "these  statements  are  all 
true."  Page  548.  His  defence  is  that  "  all  of  them  are  ar- 
rayed, by  some  of  their  professed  teachers,  on  the  side  of  scep- 
ticism" !  In  his  estimation,  this  latter  expression  is  equivalent 
to  his  sweeping  denunciation  of  geologists  and  the  physical  sci- 
ences contained  in  the  statements  just  quoted  !  Does  any  reader 
agree  with  him,  or  think  he  has  succeeded  in  his  defence  ?  Let 
the  assertions  be  made,  "  The  tendencies  of  writers  of  books  are 
atheistic ;"   "  The  art  of  writing  is  arrayed  in  all  its  phases  on 
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the  side  of  scepticism."  Would  it  be  a  sufficient  justification  of 
these  assertions  to  say  :  "  These  statements  are  all  true,  and  con- 
sistent with  our  high  respect  for  all  true  authorship.  The  art  of 
writing  is  arrayed,  by  some  of  its  professed  masters,  on  the  side 
of  scepticism.".  Yet  this  would  be  exactly  parallel  with  Dr. 
Dabney's  defence. 

The  use  of  such  misleading  language  by  a  single  writer,  how- 
ever distinguished,  might  do  no  great  amount  of  harm  ;  but  these 
terrible  accusations  against  science  are  made  so  often  from  many 
of  our  pulpits  and  in  so  many  religious  writings,  that  we  should 
not  hastily  dismiss  this  point.  It  is  painfully  common  in  these 
quarters  to  hear  such  expressions  as  "  infidel  science,"  "scientific 
infidels,"  "  atheistic  geology,"  etc.,  where  it  is  clear  that  the 
speaker  does  not  mean  the  infidel  perversion  of  science,  but  sci- 
ence itself.  And  even  in  cases  where  one  means  by  "  anti- 
Christian  science,"  as  Dr.  Dabney  says  he  does,  that  something 
''  separated  from  sound  physical  science  '  is  anti-Christian,  such 
careless  and  misleading  language  should  be  avoided  as  certain  to 
do  harm.  We  know  that  these  inaccurate  expressions — to  use 
the  mildest  Avord — in  the  pulpit  and  in  religious  writings,  do 
much  to  promote  infidelity;  and  therefore  one  cannot  be  too 
guarded  in  always  explaining  exactly  what  he  means  every  time 
he  refers  to  infidelity  and  science  as  in  any  way  connected. 

Let  the  tables  be  turned,  that  we  may  the  more  easily  see  how 
far  such  language  is  really  justifiable,  remembering  that  it  is  a 
poor  rule  that  will  not  work  both  ways ;  or  rather  remembering 
the  words  of  our  Lord  and  Master :  "  All  things  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 

Let  these  statements,  then,  be  made  :  "  Christianity  always 
has  some  tendency  to  oppose  and  destroy  the  truth."  "The  ten- 
dencies of  Christians  are  bloodthirsty  and  murderous."  "The 
spirit  of  Christianity  in  all  its  phases  is  essentially  promotive  of 
lying,  fraud,  and  gross  immorality;"  "it  is  arrayed  in  all  its 
phases  on  the  side  of  ignorance,  superstition,  folly,  and  vice." 
The  perpetual  animus  of  Christianity,  especially  in  our  day,  is 
to  insist  on  the  belief  of  puerile  falsehoods  and  the  rejection  of 
all   valuable  truth."     Now,   would  any  amount  of   explanation 
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justify  these  horrible  assertions  ?  Let  the  reader  judge  whether 
they  are  not  true  in  exactly  the  same  sense  in  which  the  follow- 
ing assertions  made  by  Dr.  Dabney  are  true:  " 

"We  find  that  physical  science  always  has  some  tendency  to  become 
axnti-theolo^icaL"  Sermon,  p.  2.  "  The  tendencies  of  geologists  are 
atheistic."  So.  Pres,  Review,  vol.  xxiv.,  p,  549;  Lectures,  p.  178.  "The 
•spirit  of  these  sciences  is  essentially  infidel  and  rationalistic ;  they  are 
sirrayed,  in  all  their  phases,  on  the  side  of  scepticism."  Memoir  in 
Central  Presbyterian,  Oct.  31,  1866  ;  reaffirmed,  So.  Pres.  Review,  ^ip. 
548,  549.  "  This  is  the  eternity  of  Naturaliam — it  is  Atheism.  And 
.such  is  the  perpetual  animus  of  material  science,  especially  in  our  day." 
Lectures,  p.  179. 

In  justification  of  the  above  assertions  respecting  Christianity, 
it  would  be  of  no  avail  to  recount  the  efforts  made  by  multitudes 
of  Christians  during  eighteen  centuries  to  destroy  the  truth ;  or 
to  portray  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition,  or  the  slaughter  of  the 
^'  saints  whose  bones  lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold," 
or  the  bloody  persecutions  in  Holland  or  in  Scotland,  or  any  or 
all  of  the  murderous  tragedies  enacted  by  the  Romish  and  other 
Christian  Churches;  or  to  narrate  the  history  of  Ignatius  Loyola 
and  his  followers  who  profess  to  be  the  servants  of  Jesus  beyond 
all  other  men  ;  or  to  point  to  monkery  as  it  has  existed  almost 
from  the  times  of  the  Apostles  ;  or  to  hold  up  to  view  that 
Church  which  contains  the  major  part  of  all  who  are  called 
Christians,  with  its  determined  resistance  to  the  entrance  of 
light,  and  its  new  dogma  of  Infallibility.  All  this  would  be  of  no 
avail  in  justifying  or  even  palliating  the  enormity  of  these  ex- 
pressions. No  more  can  all  his  apologies  serve  to  justify  or  pal- 
liate Dr.  Dabney's  sweeping  assertions  respecting  that  grand 
body  of  truth,  which  is  only  second,  though  separated  by  a  long 
interval,  to  the  body  of  inestimably  more  precious  truth  graciously 
bestowed  upon  us  in  the  Bible.  We  know — we  do  not  merely 
suppose,  but  we  know — that  multitudes  of  upright  men,  sincere 
lovers  of  the  truth,  are  driven  from  our  sanctuaries,  and  kept 
from  ever  returning — ^alas,  to  their  own  undoing — by  just  such 
sweeping  denunciations  of  science..  We  beg,  we  implore,  any 
minister  of  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  who  may  read  what  we 
are  now  writing,  never  again  to   mingle  these  cruel  and  baseless 
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attacks  with  the  blessed  offer  of  life,  and  thereby  drive  to  ruin 
those  whom  he  might  otherwise  save.  Preach  the  word  ;  and 
do  not  make  it  of  none  eifect  by  joining  with  it  anathemas  of 
that  which  your  most  enlightened  hearers  know  to  be  true.* 


*  The  following  points  cannot  Wjjasyetl  by  without  notice,  and  yet  they 
do  not  directly  affect  the  general  diHcussion ;  therefore  it  Becms  best  to 
dispose  of  them  in  a  note. 

We  regret  that  Dr.  Dabney  has  neither  sabstantiated  nor  withdrawn  the 
charge  which  he  introduced  into  his  Sermon  against  the  "great  majority 
of  members  from  the  Northern  States"  who  were  present  at  the  Scientilic 
Association  at  Indiana[)oli8.  The  charge  was  that,  although  many  of 
them  were  ministers  and  ehlers,  yet  they  confessed  that  they  were  hypo- 
crites and  liars — that  they  "  professed  a  religion  which  they  did  not  be- 
lieve.^' Sermon,  p.  0.  Instead  of  either  withdrawing  or  proving  it,  as 
we  had  hoped  he  would  do,  he  tolls  us  "  he  finds  his  conscience  very  ob- 
tuse on  this  point,"  and  calls  our  remarks  "an  attempt  to  veil  the  preva- 
lence of  unbelief  in  America"  !  P.  552.  lie  did  not  in(piire  into  the 
truth  of  the  statement  ;  he  says  he  found  it  going  the  rounds  of  tho 
newspapers^  and  therefore  was  entitled  to  use  it,  l>ecause  it  had 
already  been  given  "  to  the  jmblic^^  1  We  shall  not  discuss  the  propriety 
of  such  a  course ;  but  merely  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  in  a 
sermon  Dr.  Dabney  states  a  proposition  and  introduces  evidence  to  sup- 
port it  with  the  preface,  "  We  have  tho  explicit  testimony  of  an  eye-wit- 
ness," the  evidence  he  thus  introduces  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  wan- 
dering newspaper  slander,  which  the  slightest  examination  would  show 
could  not  possibly  be  true,  picked  up  from  the  columns  of  the  "  mighty 
Northern  press."  P.  552.  We  trust  that  this  practice  may  not  become, 
common  amongst  our  ministers  ;  we  trust  that  they  will  not  think  them- 
selves justified  in  quoting,  as  conclusive  in  an  argument  in  defence  of 
Scripture  truth,  a  slander  culled  from  fhe  New  York  Herald  or  other 
representative  of  this  "mighty  Northern  press." 

We  are  sorry  we  cannot  pass  by  wholly  without  criticism  the  remarks 
on  pages  509—571,  in  connexion  with  tho  reference  to  the  union  between 
the  Old  School  General  Assembly  and  the  United  Synod.  We  cer- 
tivinly  shall  not  discuss  that  union.  We  loyally  accepted  the  decision 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  18G4 ;  and  nothing  from  our  lips  or  pen  has 
done  aught  to  weaken  it.  But  we  must  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  inti- 
mation that  we  have  Avishcd  to  cast  doubt  upon  Dr.  Dabney's  theological 
soundness.  For  this  intimation  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation.  So 
far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  his  theological  views,  we  agree  with  him  ; 
and  we  only  wish  he  could  equally  agree  with  us  in  our  scientific  views, 
and  help  us  to  tstem  the  tide  of  error  instead  of  himself  swelling  it.     Of 
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The  next  point  is  one  which  we  had  not  supposed  it  would  be 
necessary  to  discuss  furtlier  ;  for  we  thought  Dr.  Dabney  would 
at  once  accept  our  views.  In  his  Lectures,  Sermon,  etc.,  he 
seeks  to  cast  doubt  on  physical  science  by  speaking  of  it  as  "  hu- 
man and  uninspired,"  contrasting  it  with  theology  as  the  "divine 

the  disoussion  in  the  Su^Uhern  Preshyteriau  between  the  lamented  Dr.  A. 
A.  Porter  and  himself,  to  which  he  refers,  we  read  scarcely  anything  on 
either  side  ;  and  this  attempt  to  connect,  us  with  it  should  not  have  been 
made.  Dr.  Dabney  further  says  that  we  would  be  understood  as  "in- 
sinuating" that  "  the  leading  Presbyterian  theologian,  *  personally  known 
to  Dr.  Dabney,'  was  no  other  than  Dr.  Dabney  himself,"  As  to  this,  we 
say,  iirst,  the  author  should  not  have  spoken  of  us  as  "  insinuating"  any- 
thing. Even  if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by  the  general  laws  of  pro- 
priety, he  must  have  known  that  we  express  plainly  whatever  meaning 
we  wish  to  convey — we  never  "  insinuate."  For  example,  when  it  was 
necessary  to  point  out  his  want  of  acquaintance  with  certain  branches  of 
science,  we  did  it  so  clearly  that  we  could  not  be  misunderstood — we  did 
not  "  insinuate"  it.  Of  his  statement  that  we  would  be  understood  not 
only  as  insinuating,  but  "  insinuating"  what  we  knew  to  be  false — namely, 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  quotation  we  made — we  have  nothing  to 
say  except  that  we  think  too  highly  of  him  to  believe  that  he  will  not  re- 
proach himself  far  more  bitterly  than  we  could  wish  him  to  do,  when  he 
properly  reflects  on  this  intimation.  But,  in  the  next  place,  we  cannot 
comprehend  how  any  one  could  so  misunderstand  us.  Here  is  Dr.  Dab- 
ney's  language  : 

''And  the  clerical  readers  of  the  Ifevieto  have  doubtless,  almost  as 
naturally,  understood  him  as  insinuating  that  '  the  leading  Presbyterian 
theologian,  personally  known  to  Dr.  Dabney,'  was  no  other  than  Dr. 
Dabney  himself.  If  the  words  bear  this  construction,  all  I  have  to  say 
is,  that  I  never  wrote  or  uttered  the  statements  enclosed  in  the  quotation 
marks."     P.  570. 

Our  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Dabney  immediately  af- 
terwards, on  the  same  page,  shows  that  he  knew  whom  we  meant,  by 
saying  that  the  words  we  quoted  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  II.  II.  Boyd's. 
We  described  the  author  of  these  words  by  three  marks  :  1.  That  he  had 
used  the  words  we  quoted.  2.  That  he  wa?  personally  known  to  Dr. 
Dabney,  and  therefore  not  Dr.  Dabney  himself,  unless  we  intended  to  de- 
ceive. 3.  That  he  was  included  among  "leading  theologians."  Now, 
although  the  writer  knew  that  the  first  mark  did  not  apply  to  him,  and 
that  the  second  should  not,  it  seems  he  regards  the  third  as  so  exclusively 
applicable  that  the  "  clerical  readers  of  the  Review  have  doubtless  al- 
most as  naturally  understood  us  to  mean  himself!  Now,  we  do  not  think 
the  clerical  or  other  readers  would   misunderstand  us  as  the  writer  has 
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science."     We  showed  that  the  writer  in  such  cases  confounds; 
things  which  are  different     We  said : 

"  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Theology  is  as  much  ai  human  science  as: 
Geology  er  any  other  branch  of  Natural  Science.  The  facts  which  form 
the  basis  of  the  science  of  Theology  are  found  in  God's  word  j  those  which 
form  the  basis  of  the  science  of  Geology  are  found  in  his  works  -^  but  the 
science  in  both  cases  is  the  work  of  the  human  mind.  The  Bible  was  in- 
deed given  specifically  for  the  instruction  of  man,  while  the  material 
universe  was  not  so  directly  created  for  this  purpose ;  and  the  lessons- 
taught  in  the  Bible  are  of  infinitely  higher  value  than  those  which  we- 
learn  from  nature  ;  but  still  the  science  of  Theology  as  a  science  is  equally 
human  and  uninspired  with  the  science  of  Geology — the  facts  in  both 
cases  are  divine,  the  sciences  based  upon  them  human."     P.  331. 

We  further  showed  that  we  gain  a  knowledge  of  Theology  just 
as  we  do  of  Physical  Science — by  the  use  of  our  natural  reason. 


done — that  because  we  said  "leading  Presbyterian  theologians,"  we 
could  mean  no  other  than  Dr.  Dabney.  Dr.  Dabney  is  certainly  a  leading- 
theologian  ;  but  we  did  not  say  "the  leading  theologian,"  as  he  quotes, 
us,  in  applying  it  to  himself;  we  said  "  leading  theologians" — and  surely 
there  are  several  others  to   whom  this  description  applies.    * 

We  employed  the  illustration  with  no  such  motives  as  are  ascribed  to 
us.  We  were  illustrating  (page  335)  the  statement  that  physical  science 
ought  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  everything  done  by  its  students,  just 
as  Presbyterianism  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  everything  done  by 
Presbyterian  theologians.  Writing  in  this  journal,  we  drew  our  illustra- 
tion from  its  pages,  as  likely  to  be  most  familiar  to  its  readers ;  for  most 
of  its  present  readers  were  its  readers*  in  1864.  We  therefore  quoted 
from  Volume  XIV.,  pp.  302  and  303,  doctrinal  statements  which  had 
two  years  befoi^e  been  published  in  a  Richmond  (Va,)  journal  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Dr.  Boyd,  which  we  felt  sure  must  be  rejected  by  Dr.  Dabney, 
who  would  utterly  refuse  to  allow  Presbyterianism  to  be  held  responsible 
for  them.  We  were  not  in  quest  of  anything  "  far-fetched,"  but  the  most 
familiar  posai'l)le  illustration  of  the  following  argument :  If  Dr.  Dabney 
and  all  right-thinking  men  refuse  to  hold  Presbyterianism  responsible  for 
all  the  teachings  of  so  distinguished  and  justly  esteemed  a  Presbyterian 
theologian  as  Dr.  Boyd,  then  Dr.  Dabney  and  all  right-thinking  men 
ought  to  abstain  from  holding  physical  science  responsible  for  all  the 
teachings  of  distinguished  scientific  men  like  Tyndall,  La  Place,  etc.  This 
illustration  was  surely  neither  "  far-fetched,"  "  peculiar,"  nor  "  re- 
mote ;"  if  it  was  "  biting,"  as  Dr.  Dabney  says  it  was,  it  was  the  truth  of 
it  alone  that  bit. 
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We  are  disappointed  to  find  that  Dr.  Dabney  Has  not  accepted 
these  distinctions.     Instead  of  doing  so,  he  says  :  •'•-,• 

"  But  from  Dr.  Woodrow's  next  step  I  must  solemnly  dissent.  It  is 
that  in  which  he  degrades  our  knowledge  of  God  and  redemption  through 
revelation  to  the  level  of  our  fallible,  human  knowledge  of  the  inexact 
physical  sciences.  ....  The  grave  error  of  this  is  unmasked  by  a  sin- 
gle question :  Is  then  the  work  of  the  geologist,  in  constructing  hy- 
potheses, inductions,  inferences,  merely  hermeneutical  ?  All  that  the 
student  of  the  divine  science  properly  does,  is  to  interpret  God's  words, 
and  compare  and  arrange  his  teachings.  Is  this  all  that  geology  under- 
takes? ...  The  '  facts  of  geology'  are  simply  phenomenal,  material 
substances.  The  facts  of  theology,  which  Dr.  "Woodrow  admits  to  be 
divine,  are  didactic  propositions,  introducing  us  into  the  very  heart  of 
divine  verities.  .  .  .  The  critic's  view,  whether  right  or  wrong,  is  un- 
questionably condemned  by  his  Confession  of  Faith  and  his  Bible.  The 
former.  Chap,  I.,  §  5,  says  :  'Our  full  persuasion  and  assurance  of  the  in- 
fallible truth  and  divine  authority  thereof  is  from  the  inward  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  bearing  witness  by  and  with  the  Word  in  our  hearts.'" 
Pp.  556,  557. 

From  these  passages  the  reader  will  perceive  that  certain  ob- 
vious distinctions  have  been  overlooked  by  the  writer.  The  first 
relates  to  the  nature  of  theology  ;  the  second,  to  the  way  we  be- 
come acquainted  with  it.  He  here  as  elsewhere  confounds  the 
Holy  Bible  and  the  science  of  Theology,  speaking  of  them  as 
if  they  were  identical.  He  fails  to  see  that  the  truths  of  the 
Bible  are  not  the  science  of  Theology,  but  merely  the  materials 
which  are  used  by  human  uninspired  man  to  construct  that  sci- 
;  ence.  As  we  before  said,  "  the  Bible  was  given  specifically  for 
the  instruction  of  man,"  to  teach  "  lessons  of  infinitely  higher 
value  than  those  which  we  learn  from  nature  ;"  and  happily  we 
may  profit  by  these  lessons,  without  knowing  even  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  human  science  of  theology.  We  do  not  need  the 
science  of  Botany  to  enable  us  to  derive  profit  from  the  trees  Oi 
the  orchard  and  the  forest:  their  fruit  cheers  and  nourishes  us; 
their  shade  refreshes  us  ;  with  wood  from  their  trunks  we  build 
houses  to  shelter  us,  and  make  fires  to  warm  us  and  prepare  our 
food.  So  we  do  not  need  the  science  of  Theology  to  enable  us 
to  derive  profit  from  that  garden  of  the  Lord — the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures :  its  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations  ;  we  directly 
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draw  from  it  the  highest  nourishment  for  the  mind  and  the  heart ; 
we  need  no  analysis  to  obtain  its  richest  spiritual  food  and  shelter 
from  all  that  can  harm  here  and  hereafter ;  it  immediately  makes 
known  to  us  the  love  of  God  the  Father,  the  grace  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  renewing  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  salva- 
tion from  sin,  and  the  gift  of  eternal  life — all  without  waiting  for 
the  relations  between  these  precious  truths  to  be  pointed  out  by 
the  uninspired  science  of  Theology.  But  just  as  the  botanist 
constructs  his  science  by  interpreting  relations  between  the  dif- 
ferent trees  and  their  different  parts,  just  so  the  theologian  con- 
structs his  science  by  interpreting  the  relations  between  the  va- 
rious truths  in  the  Bible.  The  trees  are  divine  ;  the  Bible  truths 
are  divine  ;  but  the  science  of  Botany  is  human  and  the  science 
of  Theology  is  human.  Does  this  "  degrade  "  theology  or  the 
Bible  ?  It  is  not  said,  or  remotely  hintedj  that  natural  science 
is  not  infinitely  inferior  in  importance  to  theological  science ;  but 
only  that  in  both  the  facts  are  divine,  the  sciences  human, 
purely  this  is  too  plain  to  need  further  argument. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  theologians  in  our  views  on  this 
point,  arid  we  expected  them  to  be  adopted  as  soon  as  stated. 
Since,  however,  they  are  so  solemnly  dissented  from  by  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  quote  at  some  length 
the  views  of  that  Nestor  of  American  theologians,  who  certainly 
knows  the  nature  of  the  science  which  he  has  for  more  than  fifty 
years  been  teaching  with  such  distinguished  ability  and  success : 

"  The  Bible  is  no  more  a  system  of  theology  than  nature  is  a  system  of* 
chemistry  or  of  mechanics.  We  find  in  nature  the  Tacts  which  the  chem- 
ist or  the  mechanical  philosopher  has  to  examine,  and  from  them  to  ascer- 
tain the  laws  by  which  they  are  determinpd.  So  the  Bible  contains  the 
truths  which  the  theologian  has  to  collect,  authenticate,  arrange,  and 
exhibit  in  their  internal  relation  to  each  other," 

"  What  is  true  of  other  sciences  is  true  of  theology.  We  cannot  know 
what  God  has  revealed  in  his  Word  unless  we  understand,  at  least  in 
some  good  measure,  the  relation  in  which  the  separate  truths  therein 
contained  stand  to  each  other.  It  cost  the  Church  centuries  of  study  and 
controversy  to  solve  the  problem  concerning  the  person  of  Christ ;  that 
is,  to  adjust  and  bring  into  harmonious  arrangement  all  the  facts  which 
the  Bible  teaches  on  that  subject." 

"  God  does  not  teach  men  astronomy  or  chemistry,  but  he  gives  them 
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tho  facts  out  of  which  those  sciences  are  constructed.  Neither  does  He 
teach  us  systematic  theology,  but  He  gives  us  in  the  Bible  the  truths 
which,  properly  understood  and  arranged,  constitute  the  science  of 
theology.  As  the  facts  of  nature  are  all  related  and  determined  by  physical 
laws,  so  the  facts  of  the  Bible  are  all  related  and  determined  by  the 
nature  of  God  and  of  his  creatures.  And  as  he  wills  that  men  should 
study  his  works  and  discover  their  wonderful  organic  relation  and  har- 
monious combination,  80  it  is  his  will  that  we  should  study  his  Word, 
and  learn  that,  like  the  stars,  its  truths  are  not  isolated  points,  but  sys- 
tems, cycles,  and  epicycles,  in  unending  harmony  and  grandeur." 

"  The  inductive  method  is  so  called  because  it  agrees  in  everything 
essential  with  the  inductive  method  as  applied  to  the  natural  sciences. 

*'  First.  The  man  of  science  comes  to  the  study  of  nature  with  certain 
assumptions.  (1.)  He  assumes  the  trustworthiness  of  his  sense  percep- 
tions. Unless  he  can  rely  upon  the  well-authenticated  testimony  of  his 
senses,  he  is  deprived  of  all  means  of  prosecuting  his  investigations. 
The  facts  of  nature  reveal  themselves  to  our  faculties  of  sense,  and  can 
be  known  in  no  other  way.  (2.)  He  must  also  assume  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  his  mental  operations.  He  must  take  for  granted  that  he  can 
perceive,  compare,  combine,  remember,  and  infer  •,  and  that  he  can  safely 
rely  u[)on  these  mental  faculties  in  their  legitimate  exercise.  (3.)  He 
must  also  rely  on  the  certainty  of  those  truths  which  are  not  learned  from  ' 
experience,  but  which  are  given  in  the  constitution  of  our  nature.  That 
every  effect  must  have  a  cause ;  that  the  same  cause  under  like  circum- 
stances, will  produce  like  effects  ;  that  a  cause  is  not  a  mere  uniform  an- 
tecedent, but  that  which  contains  within  itself  the  reason  why  the  effect 
occurs.  , 

"  Second.  The  student  of  nature  having  this  ground  on  which  to  stand, 
and  these  tools  wherewith  to  work,  proceeds  to  perceive,  gather,  and 
combine  his  facta.  These  he  does  not  pretend  fo  manufacture,  nor  pre- 
sume to  modify.  He  must  take  them  as  they  are.  He  is  only  careful  to 
be  sure  that  they  are  real,  and  that  he  has  them  all,  or  at  least  all  that 
are  necessary  to  justify  any  inference  which  he  may  build  upon  them. 

"  Third.  From  facts  thus  ascertained  and  classified,  he  deduces  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  determined.  That  a  heavy  body  falls  to  the 
ground  is  a  familiar  fact." 

"  The  Bible  is  to  the  theologian  what  nature  is  to  the  man  of  science. 
It  is  his  store-house  of  facts ;  and  his  method  of  ascertaining  what  the 
Bible  teaches,  is  the  same  as  that  which  the  natural  philosopher  adopts 
to  ascertain  what  nature  teaches.  In  the  first  place,  he  comes  to  his  task 
with  all  the  assumptions  above  mentioned.  He  must  assume  the  validity 
of  those  laws  of  belief  which  God  has  impressed  upon  pur  nature." 

"  In  the  second  place,  the  duty  of  the  Christian  theologian  is  to  ascer- 
tain, collect,  and  combine  all  the  facts  which  God  has  revealed  concern- 
ing himself  and  our  relation  to  Him."     These  facts  are  all  in  the  Bible. 
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"  In  the  third  place,  the  theologian  must  be  guided  by  the  same  rules 
in  the  collection  of  facts,  as  govern  the  man  of  science. 

"  1.  This  collection  must  be  made  with  diligence  and  care.  It  is  notan 
easy  work.  There  is  in  every  department  of  investigation  great  liability 
to  error.  Almost  all  false  theories  in  science  and  false  doctrines  in 
theology  are  due  in  a  great  degree  to  mistakes  as  to  matters  of  fact.  A 
distinguished  naturalist  said  he  repeated  an  experiment  a  thousand  times 
before  he  felt  authorised  to  announce  the  result  to  the  scientific  wox'ld  as 
an  established  fact. 

"  2.  This  collection  of  facts  must  not  only  be  carefully  conducted,  but 
also  comprehensive,  and  if  possible,  exhaustive.  An  imperfect  induction 
of  facts  led  men  for  ages  to  believe  that  the  sun  moved  round  the  earth, 
and  that  the  earth  was  an  extended  plain.  In  theology  a  partial  in- 
duction of  particulars  has  led  to  like  serious  errors." 

"  We  must  be  honest  here,  as  the  true  student  of  nature  is  honest  in 
his  induction.  Even  scientific  men  are  sometimes  led  to  suppress  or  to 
pervert  facts  which  militate  against  their  favorite  theories  :  but  the 
temptation  to  this  form  of  dishonesty  is  far  less  in  their  case,  than  in 
that  of  the  theologian. 

''  In  the  fourth  place,  in  theology  as  in  natural  science,  principles  are 
derived  from  facts,  and  not  impressed  upon  them." 

"It  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  sciences,  and  of  theology 
among  the  rest,  that  theory  is  to  be  determined  by  facts,  and  not  facts  by 
theory.  As  natural  science  was  a  chaos  until  the  principle  of  induction 
was  admitted  and  faithfully  carried  out,  theology  is  a  jumble  of  human 
speculations,  not  worth  a  straw,  when  men  refuse  to  apply  the  same 
principle  to  the  study  of  the  Word  of  God." 

"  The  true  method  of  theology  is,  therefore,  the  inductive,  which  as- 
sumes that  the  Bible  contains  all  the  facts  or  truths  which  form  the  con- 
tents of  theology,  just  «a8  the  facts  of  nature  are  the  contents  of  the 
natural  sciences.  It  is  also  assumed  that  the  relation  of  these  Biblical 
facts  to  each  other,  the  principles  involved  in  them,  the  laws  which  de- 
termine them,  are  in  the  facts  themselves,  and  are  to  be  deduced  from 
the  facts  of  nature.  In  neither  case  are  the  principles  derived  from  the 
mind  and  imposed  upon  the  facts,  but  equally  in  both"  departments,  the 
principles  orlaws  are  deduced  from  the  facts  and  recognised  by  the 
mind." 

"  If  the  views  presented  in  the  preceding  chapter  be  correct,  the  ques- 
tion. What  is  Theology  ?  is  already  answered.  If  natural  science  be  con- 
cerned with  the  facts  and  laws  of  nature,  theology  is  concerned  with  the 
facts  and  the  principles  of  the  Bible.  If  the  object  of  the  one  be  to  ar- 
range and  systematise  the  facts  of  the  external  world,  and  to  ascertain 
the  laws  by  which  they  are  determined-,  the  object  of  the  other  is  to 
systematise  the  facts  of  the  Bible,  and  ascertain  the  principles  or  general 
truths  which  those  facts  involve."    Hodge's  Systematic  Theology^  pp.  1 — 18. 
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The  next  thing  which  Dr.  Dabney  overlooks  is  the  distinction 
between  the  knowledge  of  Bible  truth  and  the  saving  knowledge 
of  that  truth.  The  first  we  obtain  by  the  use  of  our  natural 
reason ;  the  second  by  means  of  the  enlightening  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Dr.  Dabney  must  be  aware  of  this  distinction ;  he 
must  know  that  the  passages  which  he  quotes  from  the  Bible  and 
the  Confession  of  Faith  relate  exclusively  to  the  second  and  not 
at  all  to  the  first.  The  distinction  is  set  forth  with  admirable 
clearness  in  the  Lectures  on  Theology  which  have  been  left  to  us 
as  so  precious  a  legacy  by  that  master  in  Israel,  Dr.  Thornwell : 

"  I  accept  the  definition  now  generally  given,  that  Theology  is  the  sci- 
ence of  religion  ;  that  is,  it  is  the  system  of  doctrine  in  its  logical  con- 
nection and  dependence,  which,  when  spiritually  discerned,  produces 
true  piety.  There  is  a  twofold  cognition  of  Divine  truth — one  natural, 
resulting  from  the  ordinary  exercise  of  our  faculties  of  knowledge,  and  the 
other  supernatural  or  spiritual,  resulting  from  the  gracious  illuminatioa 
of  the  Holy  Ghosi  The  habit  whjch  corresponds  to  the  first,  like  every 
other  habit  of  science,  is  mere  speculative  knowledge.  The  habit  which 
corresponds  to  the  other  is  true  religion.  The  doctrine,  to  use  the  ex- 
pressive analogy  of  St.  Paul,  (Rom,  vi.  17,)  is  the  mould,  and  religion 
the  image  that  it  leaves  upon  the  heart,  which  the  Spirit  has  softened  to 
receive  the  impression.  There  is,  first,  the  truth,  and  that  is  theology  ; 
there  is  pext  the  cordial  and  spiritual  apprehension  of  it,  and  that  is  the 
obedience  of  faith,  which  is  synonymous  with  true  religion.  In  other 
words,  the  truth  objectively  considered  is  Theology  ;  subjectively  re- 
ceived, under  Divine  illumination,  it  is  religion.  In  relation  to  religion, 
therefore,  Theology  is  a  science  only  in  the  objective  sense." 

"  In  the  next  place,  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  there  is  a  natural 
knowledge  of  theology  which  is  piire  science  ;  which  rests  in  speculation  ; 
which  knows,  according  to  the  familiar  adage,  only  that  it  may  know. 
This  natural  knowledge  is  the  instrument  of  spiritual  cognition.  It  is 
the  seed  which  the  Holy  Spirit  quickens  into  vital  godliness.  We  must 
first  know  as  men  before  we  can  know  as  renewed  men.  Theology,  as 
thus  ending  in  speculation  or  in  theory,  can  be  taught,  but  religion  must 
be  implanted."      ThornwelVs  Collected  Writings^  Vol.  I.,  j)p.  S6,S7. 

We  confess  we  were  greatly  surpised  that  these  obvious  distinc- 
tions in  the  department  of  theology  should  have  escaped  Dr. 
Dabney's  attention ;  we  were  better  prepared  for  his  misappre- 
hension of  geology  which  is  betrayed  by  his  question  which  we 
have  quoted  above.  He  is  quite  right  in  regarding  this  question 
as  decisive,  "  Is  the  work  of  the  geologist,  in  constructing  hy 
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potheses,  inductions,  inferences,  merely  hermeneutical  ?"  To  thi» 
no  one  acquainted  with  natural  science  could  hesitate  a  moment 
to  give  an  affirmative  answer :  his  work  is  merely  hermeneutical. 
Dr.  Dabney  of  course  expected  a  negative  reply  ;  but  truth  will 
not  permit  him  to  be  gratified.  Interpretation  is  the  sole  work 
of  all  natural  science,  as  indeed  of  all  true  science. 

This  question  is  of  great  importance  as  furnishing  a  complete 
explanation  of  a  fact  otherwise  so  mysterious.  How  does  it 
happen  that  Dr.  Dabney  and  many  others  among  the  best  men 
living,  in  this  and'  other  lands,  men  of  thorough  learning  in  many 
directions,  sincerely  desiring  to  reach  the  truth — how  does  it 
happen  that  such  men  maintain  their  present  attitude  towards 
geology  and  natural  science  generally  ?  Dr.  Dabney's  question 
explains  it  all — they  fail  to  perceive  the  purely  hermeneutical  char- 
acter of  natural  science.  If  they  were  right  in  the  single  position 
that  natural  science  is  not  purely  hermeneutical,  their  sus- 
picions and  assaults  and  denunciations  would  be  not  merely  jus- 
tifiable, but  praiseworthy.  If  these  truth-loving  men  could  only- 
see  natural  science  as  it  is,  as  the  interpreter  of  nature — of  the 
works  of  God,  they  could  not  and  would  not  assail  it  as  they  now 
feel  impelled  to  do.  There  have  been  false  interpretations  of 
nature,  just  as  there  have  been  false  interpretations  of  Scripture  ; 
but  as  we  do  not  assail  and  denounce  theological  science  for  the 
one,  let  us  not  assail  and  denounce  natural  science  for  the  other. 
In  each  case,  expose  the  error,  but  do  not  denounce  the  science. 

That  we  have  correctly  stated  the  true  character  of  inductive 
science,  we  would  suppose  to  be  well  known  by  all,  but  for  the 
sad  proofs  to  the  contrary  which  present  themselves  on  every 
hand.  Since  the  days  of  Lord  Bacon,  the  most  familiar  name 
applied  to  the  student  of  physical  science  has  been  "  Inter- 
preter OF  NATURE."  As  this  has  been  so  remarkably  over- 
looked by  the  respected  writer,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  quote  here 
the  first  aphorism  from  that  immortal  work,  the  "  Novum  Organ- 
um,  or,  True  Suggestions  for  the  Interpretation  of  Nature  :" 

"  Man,  as  the  minister  and  interpreter  of  nature,  does  and  understands 
as  much,' as  his  observations  on  the  order  of  nature,  either  with  regard 
to  things  or  the  mind,  permit  him,  and  neither  knows  nor  is  capable  of 
more/' 
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The  remaining  topics  must  be  treated  more  briefly.  We  do 
•not  intend  to  repeat  the  satisfactory  reasons  previously  given 
why  Dr.  Dabney's  objections  to  the  existence  of  the  chair  of 
"  Natural  Science  in  connection  with  Revelation  "  in  the  Co- 
lumbia Theological  Seminary,  should  not  be  heeded.  But  he 
should  not  have  attributed  our  criticism  of  his  assaults  on  science 
to  "  retaliation  for  his  presuming  to  exercise  his  right  "  in  this 
respect.  P,  542.  He  has  the  undpubted  right  to  act  as  he  has 
done ;  and  we  have  never  thought  of  objecting  to  his  exercise  of 
it.  Columbia  Seminary  is  under  the  direct  control  of  our  entire 
Church,  and  every  minister  and  private  member  has  a  right  to 
attempt  to  make  it  as  efficient  as  possible.  The  fact  that  Dr, 
Dabney  is  an  honored  Professor  in  another  Seminary  which  is 
not  under  the  control  of  our  entire  Church  and  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  obey  the  comn^ands  of  the  General  Assembly,  does  not 
in  the  least  deprive  him  of  his  right  to  attempt  through  the  As- 
sembly to  regulate  the  affairs  of  that  Seminary  which  is  under 
its  control.  We  have  shown  that  he  errs  in  his  opinion  on  this 
question  ;  but  we  do  not  object  to  his  expressing  it.  But  he 
cannot  be  serious  in  his  objections  to  the  chair  we  occupy  in  the 
Columbia  Seminary,  when  he  practically  from  his  own  chair  of 
instruction  shows  that  his  arguments  have  no  influence  over  his 
own  course.  His  "  most  conclusive  argument  "  against  teaching 
natural  science  in  a  theological  seminary  is  that*  ''the  Church 
cannot  by  ecclesiastical  power  teach  her  presbyters  ex  cathedra 
in  her  Seminaries  a  set  of  opinions  which  are  clear  outside-  of 
our  doctrinal  covenants-^namely,  "  our  Confession  and  Cate- 
chisms." Until  he  shows  that  he  is  in  earnest  in  this  argument, 
by  ceasing  himself  to  teach  mental  science,  which  is  "  clear  out- 
side of  our  doctrinal  covenants,"  in  a  Seminary,  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  discuss  further  his  objections  to  our  teaching 
natural  science. 

Another  point  we  shall  not  now  examine,  is  the  respected 
writer's  failure  to  understand  the  real  bearing  of  the  recent 
"  Deep-Sea  Soundings,"  which  he. supposes  have  cast  so  much 
doubt  on  geology.  If  we  should  safely  return  after  crossing  the 
"deep-sea"    once   more,   we   hope    to    place    before    the    read- 
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ers  of  this  journal  the  true  character  of  these  discoveries ;  with- 
out immediate  reference  to  the  present  discussion. 

We  hardly  think  the  writer  has  been  successful  in  defending 
his  mode  of  using  the  term  "naturalist,"  in  some  cases  meaning 
a  student  of  nature,  in  others  one  who  embraces  "naturalism." 
We  did  not  object  to  the  term  "  naturalism,"  but  to  the  passing 
from  one  meaning  of  "  naturalist  "  to  another  in  a  way  which 
must  mislead.  Jlis  defence  consists  chiefly  in  proving  that 
"  naturalism  "  is  still  currently  used  ;  but  this  does  not  remove 
the  objection  we  made.  If  we  should  bespeaking  of  country  res- 
idences as  "  villas,"  we  would  not  thereby  justify  our  calling  the 
residents  "villains;"  nor  would  we  be  justified  in  pronouncing 
one  who  holds  a  "  dogma  "  a  "dogmatist." 

We  cannot  wholly  pass  over  the  writer's  defence  of  his  geologi- 
cal accuracy,  and  his  statement  that  cur  "  real  geology  "  diifers 
from  that  of  Dana  and  Lyell.  He  says  our  classification  "  differs 
from  the  brief  outline  he  gave  chiefly  (not  only)  by  using  more 
subdivisions,"  and  defends  himself  by  stating  that  Dr.  Molloy 
only  "  names  as  his  three  divisions,  igneous,  metamorphic,  and 
aqueous  rocks."  We  did  not  object  to  Dr.  Dabney's  classifica- 
tions as  too  brief,  but  as  entirely  wrong.  Dr.  MoUoy's  is  quite 
right,  and  resembles  Dr.  Dabney's  in  nothing.  It  is  difficult  to 
explain  these  errors  to  readers  who  are  not  already  acquainted 
with  geology  *,  and  therefore  we  are  forced  to  use  the  plainest  il- 
lustrations, if  we  would  make  ourselves  understood.  It  is  quite 
right  to  say  briefly  that  America  is  subdivided  into  North  and 
South  America ;  but  it  is  wholly  wrong  to  say  that  it  is  subdi- 
vided into  North  America,  Brazil,  Canada,  the  United  States, 
and  Tennessee.  Let  the  scheme  which  was  criticised  be  exam- 
ined, and  the  point  of  this  illustration  will  be  seen.  It  may  seem 
that  this  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence;  but  if  geography  were 
under  discussion,  would  we  attach  much  importance  to  the  geo- 
graphical arguments  of  one  who  would  give  the  last  mentioned 
subdivision  of  America  ?  This  question  shows  why  it  is  not 
amiss  to  quote  the  following  additional  illustration  of  geological 
knowledge  : 
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' '  They  say  that  the  cretaceous  deposites  rank  as  mesozoic,  below  the 
pliocene,  eocene,  and  miocene  in  order,-  and  consequently  older  in  origin. 
That  is,  Sir  Chas.  Lyell  says  so,  in  his  most  recent  work,  (if  he  is  any 
authority  with  Dr.  Woodrow.)"     Page  562. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  is  authority  with  •  us  as  to  the  use  of  these 
terms,  because  he  introduced  them  into  the  science  more  than 
forty  years  ago.  But  he  never  used  them  in  that  way,  Let  the 
reader  observe  that  the  point  under  discussion  here  is  the  his- 
torical order  of  succession  of  the  rocks.  Let  him  further  re- 
flect what  he  would  think  of  a  historian  who  should  inform  him 
that  after  the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt  came  the  modern  kings  of  Eng- 
land, the  Caesars  of  Rome,  and  the  Byzantine  Emperors,  in  or- 
der. This  is  precisely  what  has  been  done  above.  In  this  case  the 
order  of  succession  is  everything ;  and  yet  we  are  gravely  told 
that  the  order  is  mesozoic,  followed  by  pliocene,  eocene,  and  mi- 
ocene ;  whereas,  Lyell  (and  every  other  geologist)  gives  as  the 
order,  eocene,  miocene,  and  pliocene.* 

We  shall  not  undertake  to  defend  the  geological  classification 
with  which  we  compared  Dr.  Dabney's,  on  page  369.  He  says 
it  "is  not  identical  with  Dana's  or  Ly  ell's  any  more  than  his" ! 
And  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  gravely  tells  his  stu- 
dents, as  we  saw,  (Lectures,  p.  170,)  that  the  "  secondary  rocks 
contain  remains  of  life  paloeozoic  and  meiocene  ;"  and  that  the 
"  tertiary  rocks  and  clays  contain  pleiocene  fossils,"   which  last 


*Thc  writer  thinks  we  are  impolite  when  we  point  out  such  facts  as 
those  above  given,  and  complains  of  our  "school  of  manners."  P.  544. 
Now,  we  cannot  agree  with  him  in  this  respect ;  we  think  it  perfectly 
proper.  Wa  have  never  iin])ugned  his  motives  ;  we  accord  him  the  fullest 
credit  as  actuated  solely  by  a  desire  to  promote  the  truth.  If  it  were 
worth  while  to  discuss  ''nmnners,"  politeness,  etc.,  we  would  say  that  we 
regard  it  as  perfectly  polite  for  Dr.  Dabney  to  prove  us  wrong,  if  he  can, 
either  by  showing  that  our  arguments  are  illogical,  or  that  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  subject;  but  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  our  "school 
of  manners"  to  attribute  improper  motives  and  designs  to  an  opponent 
in  debate — as,  for  example,  "retaliation,"  p.  542;  "pleasure  of  printing 
a  slashing  criticism  of  one  who  had  given  no  provocation  to  him,"  p.  548  ; 
"  insinuating,"  p.  570,  etc.  But  it  is  not  worth  while  to  Say  more  on 
this  point. 
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statement  is  true  enough,  but  then  the  tertiary  contains  the  mio- 
cene  also,  not  to  speak  of  the  eocene.  If  we  needed  to  defend 
ourselves,  all  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  a  reference  to  any 
geological  work  whatever;  but  Dr.  Dabney  has  saved  us  the 
trouble  by  quoting  on  page  566  the  subdivisions  given  by  Prof. 
Duns  and  Prof.  Dana,  which  correspond  exactly  with  those  which 
we  presented.  The  fact  that  Dr.  Dabney — amusingly  enough — 
made  these  quotations  to  prove  us  wrong,  does  not  render  them 
the  less  valuable  for  the  purpose  to  which  we  here  apply  them. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  a  further  study  of  these  subjects  will 
produce  a  radical  change  in  the  writer's  views.  It  is  useless  for 
him  to  attempt  to  push  back  the  progress  of  scientific  truth  by 
his  '^single  point "  or  any  number  which  he  may  add  to  it.  He 
cannot  construct  a  mop  strong  enough  to  sweep  back  the  ocean 
of  science,  however  skilful  he  may  be.  He  is  certainly  in  ear- 
nest in  wielding  such  mop  as  he  has.  With  a  shout  of  triumphant 
laughter,  he  dashes  it  into  the  wave  of  spectroscopic  discoveries, 
calling  them  "  rays  of  moonshine,  in  the  thinnest  of  metaphorical 
senses"  (page  568);  then  he  plunges  into  literal  masses  of  water, 
and  resisting  the  wave  of  the  science  of  hydraulics,  calls  to  his 
help  "  experienced  pilots  and  boatmen  of  the  Mississippi  "  who 
"  are  generally  of  opinion  that  the  lower  strata  of  water  in  its 
channel  run  with  far  more  velocity  than  the  surface"  !  So.  Pres. 
Review,  1861,  p.  261.  Thus  he  furiously  brandishes  his  mop 
against  each  succeeding  wave,  pushing  it  back  with  all  his  might. 
But  the  ocean  rolls  on,  and  never  minds  him ;  science  is  utterly 
unconscious  of  his  opposition.  If  this  were  all,  the  contest  would 
be  simply  amusing.  But  it  is  not  all.  As  has  been  seen,  there 
are  all  over  the  land  inquirers  as  to  the  truth  of,  the  Bible  who 
know  more  or  less  distinctly  that  physical  science  is  truth.  Now, 
we  ask  again,  what  effect  will  be  produced  upon  these  inquirers  if 
their  religious  teachers  tell  them  that  the  "spirit  of  these  sci- 
ences is  essentially  infidel  and  rationalistic  "  ?  What  effect  will 
be  produced  upon  them  when  they  are  told  by  one  so  eminent 
and  so  justly  esteemed  as  Dr.  Dabney  :  "  We  have  infidel  lawyers 
and  physicians  :  but  they  are  infidels,  not  because  of  their  studies 
in  jurisprudence,    therapeutics,  or  anatomy ;   but  because  they 
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have  turned  aside  to  dabble  in  geology  and  its  connections." 
P.  552.  There  are  numbers,  even  among  our  most  learned  and 
most  devoted  ministers,  who  share  these  vievrs  which  we  regard 
as  so  inconsistent  with  the  truth  and  as  so  fatal  in  their  conse- 
quences. We  would  fain  do  something  to  prevent  these  terrible 
consequences  by  persuading  all  whom  we  can  influence  to  review 
the  ground  on  which  they  base  their  present  opinions  ;  confident 
that  a  fair  reexamination  will  without  fail  lead  to  a  change  of 
mind. 

We  therefore  again  entreat  all  who  will  listen  to  us,  by  the 
love  of  the  souls  of  our  fellow  men,  that  they  will  not  continue  to 
represent  God's  truth  the  knowledge  of  which  is  gained  from  the 
study  of  His  works  as  inconsistent  with  that  which  His  infinite 
love  and  tender  mercy  bestow  upon  us  in  His  Word  of  Life. 
Let  them  no  longer  deceive  themselves  and  mislead  others  by  be- 
lieving and  teaching  that  physical  science  is  science  falsely  so- 
called.  But  denying  and  decrying  none  of  the  many  sides  of 
truth,  heartily  rejoicing  in  all,  let  them  with  renewed  zeal  hold 
up  to  the  view  of  men  the  unobsciired  grace  and  truth  which 
CAME  BY  Jesus  Chrtpt.  '    >       :    ,  -  < 
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Three  Lectures  on  the  Church  of  Scotland^  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  Dean  of  Westminster  s  recent  course  on  that  sub- 
ject, delivered  in  the  Music  Hall,  on  the  24ith,  26th,  and  Slst 
January,  1872.  By  Robert  Rainy,  D.  D.  Third  edition. 
Edinburgh  :  Jno.  McLarin,  Princess  St.,  1872.     Pp.  98,  8vo. 

These  interesting  and  instructive  Lectures  have  now  been  two 
years  before  the  public,  but  it  is  not  too  late  to  introduce  them 
to  our  readers,  seeing  that  so  many  amongst  us  are  cut  off  from 
access  to  the  book-markets  of  the  world.  It  appears  that  the 
Dean  of  Westminster  delivered  his  course  on  the  12th  January, 
and  that  Dr.  Rainy,  Professor  of  Church  History  and  Polity  in 
the  New  College,  Edinburgh,  followed  before  the  month  was  out 
with  these  three  Lectures  in  reply.  He  said  the  first  duty  which 
Scotsmen  owed  to  an  English  Churchman  coming  amongst  them, 
to  communicate  his  impressions  of  their  Church  and  their  Chris- 
tianity, was  to  give  him  a  courteous  reception  ;  the  next  was  to 
thank  him  for  all  that  was  friendly  either  in  his  criticism  or  his 
praise ;  and  the  third  to  sift  his  statements  and  his  conclusions. 
That  an  Englishman  should  fall  into  some  mistakes  about  Scotch 
antiquities  and  Scotch  controversies,  was  a  circumstance  both  or- 
dinary and  natural,  which  could  discompose  no  one,  and  Dr. 
Rainy  did  not  propose  to  defend  through  thick  and  thin  the  Scots 
in  general,  or  the  Presbyterians  in  particular.  They  were  men 
fallible  and  failing.  They  were  Scotsmen,  and  therefore  when 
they  went  wrong,  they  did  it  energetically,  blowing  a  trumpet 
before  them,  and  defying  all  the  world  to  refute  them — yes,  and 
they  had  "  the  moral  and  intellectual  physiognomy  which  the 
world,  favored  with  many  a  wandering  specimen,  knows  so  well — 
an  ungainly  people,  wearing  their  principles  in  a  serious,  pe- 
dantic way,  angular,  lumbering,  roundabout  in  their  motions,  ar- 
gumentative, inflexible."  He  adds  that  Scotsmen  all  know  one 
another,  and  know  that  these  things  are  true,  and  ever  since  the 
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days  of  Knox  have  claimed  and  exercised  the  privilege  of  laugh- 
ing at  one  another,  but  that  their  strength  of  conviction  and  of 
purpose  is  not  easily  shaken  either  by  laughter  or  by  tears. 

Dr.  Rainy,  however,  insists  that  Dean  Stanley  does  not 
understand  Scotsmen  and  Presbyterians.  And  what  is  more, 
that  he  has  "  no  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  deeper  and  the 
stronger  currents  of  religious  life  and  of  doctrinal  controversy." 
He  has  an  eye  for  the  picturesque,  both  in  the  physical  and  in 
the  moral  world,  and  the  outside  of  great  religious  movements  he 
can  describe,  but  not  their  inside.  "  The  reason  is  plain.  Dr. 
Stanley's  mind  turns  ever  to  the  limitations,  the  compensations, 
the  counterpoises  which  balance  and  qualify  all  assertions,  which 
take  away  the  sharpness  of  the  definition,  which  temper  and  as- 
suage the  confidence  with  which  it  is  propounded."  But  Dr. 
Rainy  adds  that  "  Church  history  has  been  mainly  made  by  men 
of  intense  convictions,  and  hardly  without  the  experience  of  in- 
tense conviction  shall  it  be  understood  or  represented." 

This  appears  to  us  the  same  as  saying  what  we  have  often  said, 
and  are  satisfied  is  perfectly  true,  that  only  a  Presbyterian,  and  a 
thorough-going  one  at  that,  can  understand  and  set  forth  Church 
History  perfectly.  How  can  one  describe  the  progress  ^of  any- 
thing which  he  misconceives  at  the  outset  ?  To  represent  a  de- 
velopment correctly,  you  must  first  know  properly  that  original 
which  has  been  developed.  Now,  only  the  Presbyterian  rightly 
conceives  of  the  Church  as  the  kingdom  which  God  has  set  up  in 
this  fallen  world,  with  its  doctrine,  its  discipline,  and  its  worship, 
all  revealed  in  Scripture ;  into  which  kingdom  nothing  may  law- 
fully be  introduced  by  man.  Whatever  is  not  commanded  is  for- 
bidden. Such  is  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Scriptural  idea  of  the 
Church  ;  and  no  author  is  prepared  to  describe,  or  even  to  com- 
prehend Church  History,  who  does  not  begin  with  this  concep- 
tion of  the  Church.  And  in  fact  the  sole  adequate  ground  for 
any  proper  interest  in  Church  History  is  simply  this,  that  the 
Lord  having  ^et  up  His  kingdom  in  the  world  in  the  hands  of 
human  administrators  of  its  affairs,  we  want  to  know  what  they 
have  done  in  their  folly  and  sin  with  this  Divine  institute. 

Accordingly,  Dr.   Rainy  sets  forth  that  in  any  estimate  the 
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standard  employed  for  measuring  is  the  main  point.  And  he  de- 
scribes the  Dean  graciously  saying,  as  the  events  and  characters  of 
Scottish  Presbyterian  history  passed  before  him  in  review — I  am  an 
Episcopalian  ;  surely  you  have  no  strong  objection  to  Episcopacy. 
And  I  am  an  Erastian  ;  now  is  it  not  absurd  of  you  to  pretend  that 
there  is  any  great  harm  in  State  supremacy  over  the  Church  ? 
And  I  am  a  Broad  Churchman,  and  don't  believe  in  many  doc- 
trines you  believe  in  ;  but  surely ,  you  will  not  make  any  great 
fuss  about  these  points  !  To  all  this  as  said  by  an  English 
Church  lecturer  to  Presbyterians,  what  can  a  man  answer,  that 
is,  a  well-bred  man  ? 

The  first  Lecture  of  Dr.  Rainy  is  on  the  relations  of  Scotch 
Presbyterianism  to  the  Prelacy  introduced  into  and  pressed  upon 
Scotland  at  different  periods.  The  second  Lecture  is  on  the 
Liberty  of  the  Church.  The  third  discusses  Moderatism  and 
the  Moderates. 

Dean  Stanley  had  endeavored  to  make  out  that  it  was  possible 
and  easy  for  the  two  systems  to  flourish  together,  just  as  now 
amongst  us  we  hear  sometimes  of  "  a  liberal  and  catholic  type  of 
Presbyterianism,  including  in  one  the  generic  principles  common 
to  Presbytery  and  Independency."  The  Dean  said  that,  actu- 
ally. Presbytery  and  Prelacy  had  flourished  together  in  the  latter 
days  of  James  I.,  and  in  those  of  the  First  Charles.  Dr.  Rainy  de- 
scribes, in  reply,  the  devices  employed  to  outwit  and  deceive  the 
Presbyterians,  yet  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  any  general  col- 
lision. Leading  and  resolute  men  banished,  pliable  tools  were 
placed  in  high  positions.  Innovations  introduced  with  the  as- 
surance that  nothing  more  was  intended,  these  were  then  made 
stepping-stones  to  new  changes.  The  names  and  forms  of  Church 
Courts  allowed  to  remain,  the  real  power  was  steadily  but  gradu- 
ally concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishops.  Then  came  the 
explosion  of  1637  and  1638,  (precisely  two  hundred  years  before 
that  one  which  the  amalgamation  of  Congregationalism  and  Pres- 
bytery brought  about  among  ourselves,)  and  this  explosion  swept 
away  the  incubus  of  Prelacy  as  if  a  mere  nightmare.  This  was 
a  warning  to  the  Prelatists ;  and  when,  in  the  darker  days  of 
Charles  II.,  Episcopacy  revived,   there  were  still  greater  pains 
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taken  to  leave  some  Presbyterianism,  both  in  government  and 
worship,  in  those  inferior  strata  of  the  system  which  touched 
most  nearly  the  common  life  and  experience  of  the  people  gen- 
erally, till  the  sterner  elements  could  be  worn  out  of  the  country, 
and  things  made  ready  for  a  safe  move  in  advance.  This,  says 
Dr.  Rainy,  is  what  the  Dean  describes  as  "  the  two  systems 
flourishing  in  the  closest  contact."  There  is  a  great  deal  in  a 
phrase.  So  Popery  and  Protestantism  have  flourished  together 
in  Oxford,  and  so  Germany  and  France  flourished  together  in 
the  closest  contact  after  the  siege  of  Paris  ended  three  years  ago. 
Germany  sat  on  the  top  of  prostrate  France  and  exchanged  po- 
lite proposals  with  M.  Thiers.  Yes,  and  so  Congregationalism 
and  Presbyterianism  flourish  amongst  us  in  closest  contact  now 
that  our  courts  are  transformed  into  mere  advisory  councils,  and 
church  power  is  made  a  name,  and  Presbyteries,  churches,  min- 
isters, and  members  all  obey  rule  or  obey  not,  just  as  they  list. 

So  shadowy  was  the  distinction  between  the  two  systems  ac- 
cording to  the  Dean's  conception,  that  he  seems  to  have  supposed 
the  Scotch  called  Prelacy  "black,"  merely  "because  the  prelatic 
ministers  wore  black  gowns  ;  whereas,  we  are  to  take  it  that  those 
of  the  other  side  wore  blue  cloaks  and  broad  bonnets."  Dr. 
Rainy  reminds  the  Dean  that  Presbyterians  had  other  reasons 
tolerably  strong  for  calling  Prelacy  "  black,"  and  assures  him 
none  of  our  ministers  ever  troubled  his  head  whether  his  cloak 
to  preach  in  was  black  or  blue. 

Dr.  Rainy  acknowledges  that  in  their  resistance  to  Episcopacy, 

our  fathers  did  sometimes  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  point 

in  debate.     "  But  this  happens  in  all  debates,  and  is  particularly 

apt  to  happen  when  men  are  maintaining  their  sincerity  under 

oppression,  and  are  like  to  be  ruined  for  so  doing." 

"What  may  be  made  of  Episcopacy  in  churches  that  heartily  approve 
of  it,  I  do  not  inquire.  But  what  Episcopacy  proved  to  be,  as  forced  on 
a  community  that  in  various  degrees  disliked  it,  doubted  or  denied  its 
authority,  and  feared  its  tendency  was  this — it  meant  the  worst  kind  of 
humiliation  ;  it  meant  the  expulsion  and  silencing  of  venerated  men  ;  it 
meant  the  promotion  of  forward  and  fawning  and  lax  men  to  positions 
in  the  Church  of  which  they  were  unworthy  ;  it  meant  an  unhappy,  du- 
bious, perplexed  state  of  mind  on  the  part  of  many  worthy  and  able  men, 
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anxious  to  make  no  needless  disturbances,  yet  doubtful,  and  more /than 
doubtful,  whether  they  were  not  betraying  a  noble  and  scriptural/  con- 
stitution ;  it  meant  persistent  deception,  and  manoeuvering,  and  false- 
hood on  the  part  of  leading  Churchmen  ;  it  meant  a  state  of  things  in 
which  every  influence  that  is  ecclesiastically  demoralising  was  in  full 
play,  in  which  temptation  to  fawn  and  cringe  was  a  great  ecclesiastical 
force.  Men  looked  back  on  it  all  the  more  indignant  because  they  felt 
personally  ashamed  and  humiliated.  And  their  resolution  was  that  they 
would  be  finally  done  with  it.  Henceforth,  by  God's  help,  they  were  re- 
solved that  no  institution  should  be  accepted  or  sanctioned  unless  it 
could  be  made  good  to  the  Church's  conscience  out  of  God's  Word,  and 
set  up  on  that  ground,  cordially,  heartily,  and  resolvedly.  If  they  said 
strong  things  about  Episcopacy,  and  the  Dean  can  produce  many  such 
sayings  if  he  pleases,  they  only,  in  the  language  of  their  own  proverb, 
*  roosed  the  ford  as  they  found  it.'    It  had  been  a  very  bad  ford  for  them." 

But  it  is  said  the  recoil  "  betrayed  them  into  a  narrow 
and  petty  position,  unfit  to  be  permanently  maintained.  It  is 
always  to  be  maintained  I"  All  that  might  tempt  us  to  look 
askance  on  Christians  who  are  Episcopalians  has  long  passed 
away.  We  have  the  best  reasons  for  honoring  and  loving 
many  of  them,  for  they  are  foremost  in  the  support  of  all  that  is 
good.  "All  that  might  tempt  us  to  look  askance  on  such  men  is 
past.  But  all  remains  that  should  dispose  us  to  enduring  and 
enthusiastic  thankfulness  that  our  fathers  upheld  Presbyterianism 
and  shut  Prelacy  out." 

Here  is  Dr.  Rainy's  account  of  what  Presbyterianism  is  : 

Presbyterianism  meant  organised  life,  regulated  distribution  of  forces, 
graduated  recognition  of  gifts,  freedom  to  discuss,  authority  to  control, 
agency  to  administer.  Presbyterianism  meant  a  system  by  which  the 
convictions  and  conscience  of  the  Church  could  constantly  be  applied  by 
appropriate  organs  to  her  affairs.  Presbyterianism  meant  a  system  by 
which  quickening  influence  anywhere  experienced  in  the  Church  could 
be  turned  into  effective  force  and  transmitted  to  fortify  the  whole  society. 
Presbyterianism  meant  a  system  in  which  every  one,  first  of  all  the  com- 
mon man,  had  his  recognised  place,  his  defined  position,  his  ascertained 
and  guarded  i)rivilegcs,  his  responsibilities  inculcated  and  enforced,  felt 
himself  a  part  of  the  great  unity,  with  a  right  to  care  for  its  welfare, 
and  to  guard  its  integrity.  From  the  broad  base  of  the  believing  people 
the  sap  rose  through  Sessions,  Presbyteries,  Synods,  to  the  Assembly, 
and  thence  descending  diffused  knowledge,  influence,,  organic  unity 
tlirongh  the  Avbole  system.     Yes,  Presbyterianism  is  a  system  for  a  free 
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people  that  love  a  regulated,  a  self-regulating  freedom ;  a  people  inde- 
pendent, yet  patient,  considerate,  trusting  much  to  the  processes  of  dis- 
cussion and  consultation,  and  more  to  the  promised  aid  of  a  much. forgiv- 
ing and  a  w^atchful  Lord.  It  is  a  system  for  strong  Churches — Churches 
that  are  not  afraid  to  let  their  matters  sec  the  light  of  day — to  let  their 
weakest  parts  and  their  worst  defects  be  canvassed  before  all  men  that 
they  may  be  mended.  It  is  a  system  for  believing  Churches,  that  arc 
not  ashamed  or  afraid  to  cherish  a  high  ideal,  and  to  speak  of  lofty  aims, 
and  to  work  for  long  and  far  results,  amid  all  the  discouragements  arising 
from  sin  and  folly  in  their  own  ranks  and  around  them.  It  is  a  system 
for  catholic  Christians,  who  wish  not  merely  to  cherish  private  idiosyn- 
crasies, but  to  feel  themselves  identified  with  the  common  cause,  while 
they  cleave  directly  to  Ilim  whose  cause  it  is.  Our  fathers  felt  instinct- 
ively that  the  changes  thrust  upon  them  threatened  to  suppress  great 
elements  of  good — not  mere  forms  alone,  but  the  life  which  those  forms 
nourished  and  expressed.  When  Episcopacy  shall  have  trained  the  com- 
mon people  to  care,  as  those  of  Scotland  have  cared,  for  the  public  inter- 
est of  Christ's  Church,  and  to  connect  that  care  with  their  own  religious 
life  as  a  part  and  a  fruit  of  it,  then  it  may  afford  to  smile  at  the  zealous 
self-defence  of  Scottish  Presbyterianism." 

And  here  is  his  account  of  what  Episcopacy  is : 
"  But  Episcopacy  is  fated,  I  fear,  to  bring  other  things  in  its  train. 
From  the  circumstances  of  its  long  history  5  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
established,  where  it  is  estrtblisli-Kl,  rather  on  grounds  of  tradition  than 
of  Scripture;  from  its  being  associated  with  festivals,  and  ceremonies, 
and  like  inventions,  methods  of  Church  life  which  rest  on  the  same  tra- 
ditionary ground :  from  itn  being  the  link  on  which  hangs  suspended  a 
whole  system  of  salvation  by  Church  and  sacraments,  Avhich  depends  on 
Episcopal  succession ;  it  follows  thiit  wherever  Episcopacy  comes,  the 
rest  presses  in  behind.  Ej)iscopacy  led  up  to  Popery,  though  many  a 
bishop  fretted  and  fought  against  that  result.  So,  though  many  a  sincere 
and  honest  Episcopalian  Protestant  detests  the  system  I  am  speaking  of, 
he  can  never  get  rid  of  it.  It  comes,  and  it  comes  not  merely  as  an  ele- 
ment or  fact,  but  as  a  singularly  arrogant  and  imperious  force,  demanding 
for  itself  and  its  principles  a  complete  ascendancy,  and  forcing  on  the 
Churches  where  it  exists  the  alternative  of  submission  or  of  perpetual 
strife  about  the  very  first  principles  of  Protestant  truth.  It  was  the  per- 
ception of  this,  growing  clear  to  the  Scottish  mind,  that  lent  more  than 
half  its  intensity  to  the  revolt  of  1638.  And  the  same  reason  holds  still. 
To  keep  those  superstitions  out  of  our  churches,  to  disembarrass  our- 
selves of  a  world  of  foolish,  mischievous,  and  misleading  practice  and 
sentiment,  by  the  very  simple  process  of  holding  fast  to  Presbyterianism. 
is  to  gain  a  greater  good  by  adhering  to  a  lesser  good.  We  value  them 
both  ;  and  we  know  that  in  the  day  we  resign  the  one  we  shall  lose  the 
VOL.  XXV.,  NO.  2 — 20. 
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other.  We  have  no  temptation  to  resign  Presbyterianism  in  our  day  ;  but 
most  devoutly  do  we  thank  and  praise  God  Almighty,  who  gave  grace  to 
our  fathers  to  maintain  it  amid  the  temptations  of  theirs.  And  I  repeat 
that  in  1637,  when  our  Church  resolved  that  it  would  be  tampered  with 
by  Episcopacy  no  more,  not  the  system  itself  only,  but  the  train  of  ac- 
companiments and  tendencies  that  cleave  to  it,  determined  their,  reso- 
lution. 

"  Now,  when  we  take  our  stand  against  Episcopacy,  and  against  the 
multitude  of  things  that  go  with  it,  in  worship  and  otherwise,  it  seems  to 
be  thought  that  we  betray  a  small,  scrupulous  spirit.  Why  object  to  this 
one  and  this  other  beneficial  and  useful  invention,  graceful,  poetic,  fra- 
grant with  the  associations  of  1,500  years?  Our  answer  is,  that  if  we 
once'began  we  should  have  plenty  of  small  scruples,  such  as  agitate  our 
friends  across  the  border.  And  the  only  remedy  is  either  to  swallow  all 
that  any  one  plausibly  proposes,  or  else  to  sweep  all  these  things  away  in 
a  mass,  on  the  ground  that  whenever  we  begin  to  introduce  man's  inven- 
tions into  God's  worship  and  service,  we  deviate  from  the  true  path.  Of 
these  alternatives  we  adopt  the  second.  There  is  nothing  petty  or  small 
about  it.  Like  every  other  principle,  it  may  be  taken  up  and  applied  in 
a  small,  anxious,  casuistical  spirit.  In  itself  it  is  large,  broad,  and 
manly.  We  have  nothing  to  say  to  that  immense  apparatus  of  human 
inventions,  we  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them,  we  simply  dis- 
miss them  all ;  and  thereby  we  are  rid  of  a  thousand  small  questions 
and  petty  disputes." 

Such  are  the  timely  and  thoroughgoing  representations  of  our 
divinely  revealed  system,  which  come  to  us  from  the  old  country 
and  the  old  Church.  We  add  only  this  observation  :  that  nothing 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  its  beginning  in 
1 560,  is  so  striking  as  the  persistency  of  the  endeavors  of  Pre- . 
lacy  to  regain  and  maintain  its  position  amongst  that  people. 
Our  danger  is  from  the  opposite  quarter.  May  the  gracious  Mas- 
ter help  us  to  stand  in  our  lot  and  hold  up  our  testimony  for  his 
revealed  truth,  with  something  like  the  steadfastness  of  our  fore- 
fathers. 

The  Words  of  the  Keiv  Testament^  as  altered  by  Transmission 
and  ascertained  by  Modern  Criticism.  For  Popular  Use. 
By  Rev.  William  Milligan,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Divinity 
and  Biblical  Criticism,  Aberdeen,  and  Rev.  Alexander 
Roberts,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Humanity,  St.  Andrews.  Edin- 
burgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  38,  George  Street.  1873.  Pp.  262, 
12mo.  \  :, 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  give  a  plain  and  popular  view  of 
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the  subject  of  Biblical  Criticism,  free  from  the  elaborate  details 
of  more  scholastic  works,  and  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of 
intelligent  men  who  desire  information  respecting  the  text  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  and  the  methods  adopted  by  those  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  these  studies,  to  ascertain  what  the  original 
text  was,  as  it  came  from  the  pens  of  inspired  men. 

The  First  Part  treats  with  sufficient  fulness  the  facts  of  the 
case,  such  as  the  causes  of  various  ^readings  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  nature  and  amount  of  these  variations,  its  chief  exist- 
ing manuscripts,  the  ancient  versions  of  the  same,  the  quotations 
from  it  found  in  ancient  writers ;  to  which  is  added  a  sketch  of 
the  history  of  modern  Biblical  Criticism.  This  portion  of  the 
work  was  written  by  Professor  Roberts. 

The  Second  Part  treats  of  the  mode  of  dealing  with  these  facts. 
Textual  criticism  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  undigested  facts. 
The  search  for  the  original  text  of  the  Scriptures,  or  of  the  New 
Testament  to  which  alone  this  book  has  respect,  is  regulated  by 
the  same  principles  of  evidence  which  rule  in  judicial  proceed* 
ings  in  civil  courts,  and  which  require  that  testimonies  should  be 
weighed,  not  numbered.  Of  these  testimonies  the  chief  are  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Greek  text.  But  these  must  be  classified. 
What  we  are  in  search  of  is  the  original,  the  most  ancient  text. 
In  chapters  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  the  various  steps  of  classification  are 
pointed  out,  and  it  is  shown  that  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
mass  of  evidence  that  we  have  as  to  the  New  Testament,  our  pri- 
mary authorities  are  reduced  to  a  very  small  number.  Chapter 
vii.  discusses  the  Principle  of  Grouping.  This  arises  from  the  ob- 
served fact  that  in  Gaul,  Italy,  and  Africa,  there  is  a  type  of  varia- 
tion in  MSS.  seemingly  different  from  that  prevailing  at  Alexan- 
dria or  Constantinople  ;  that  at  Constantinople  there  is  a  type  of 
text  strongly  resembling  that  which  prevailed  among  the  Fathers 
at  Antiocli  in  Syria.  Chapter  viii.  treats  of  the  Determination  of 
the  Text  on  the  Principle  of  External  Evidence.  Chapter  ix.,  of 
the  same  on  the  Principle  of  Internal  Evidence.  A  general 
summary  is  given  in  Chapter  x.  ,  This  portion  of  the  book  ia 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  Milligan. 

The  Third  Part  of  the  volume  is  the  application  of  these  princi- 
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pies  to  important  texts  of  the  New  Testament  in  its  successive 
books,  Professor  Milligan  treating  of  the  texts  referred  to  in  the 
Gospel  and  Acts,  and  Professor  Roberts  those  of  the  other  books 
of  the  New  Testament. 

The  volume  is  timely.     The  New   Testament  Revision  Com- 

ft/ 

mittee  sitting  at  Westminster,  aided  as  it  is  by  scholars  in 
our  own  country,  is  attracting  the  attention  of  that  portion  of 
the  Christian  world  who  speak  the  English  tongue  and  use  it  in 
the  worship  of  the  sanctuary.  Those  gentlemen,  if  they  do  their 
work  aright,  will  have  first  to  decide  as  well  as  they  can,  what 
the  original  readings  of  the  Greek  Testament  were.,  and  make 
the  revised  version  conform  to  that,  rather  than  to  a  corrupted 
text ;  and  the  volume  now  before  us  will  enable  the  intelligent 
reader  to  understand  at  once  the  difficulty  and  importance  of  the 
work,  and  the  scholarship  and  sound  judgment  it  requires.  The 
principles  which  are  applied  here  to  the  New  Testament,  have 
their  application  with  some  differences,  to  the  text  of  the  Old 
Testament  also. 


The  Historic  Origin  of  the  Bible.  A  Hand-Book  of  Principal 
Facts  from  the  best  recent  Authorities.,  Germanand  Englisli.  By 
Edwin  Cone  Bissell,  A.  M.,  with  an  introduction  by  Pro- 
fessor RoswELL  D.  Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York.  New  York  :  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  & 
Co.     Pp.  432.     8vo. 

The  volume  whose  title  is  now  given  is  a  more  extended  and 
comprehensive  work  than  the  preceding.  Part  I.  gives  the  His- 
tory of  the  English  Bible  in  V.  chapters,  embracing  the  first  88 
pages.  Part  II.  embraces  the  History  of  the  New  Testament  in 
VI.  chapters,  from  page  88  to  page  259,  treating  of  The  Written 
Text ;  The  Ancient  Version  and  Printed  Text ;  The  New  Testa- 
ment Canon  ;  the  Gospel  and  Acts  ;  The  Epistles  of  Paul ;  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Catholic  Epistle,  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse. Part  III.  treats  of  the  Old  Testament  in  V.  chapters,  from 
page  263 — 342,  embracing  the  Language,  Manuscripts,  Versions, 
and  General  Textual  History  of  the  Old  Testament;  the  Origin  of 
the  Separate  Books,  as  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  and  Judges  ; 
Ruth,  the  Books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles ;  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
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Esther,  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  and  the 
Prophets  from  Isaiah  to  Malachi.  The  Appendices  give  a  re- 
sum^  of  the  leading  opinions  for  and  against  Bevision,  angl  a 
brief  account  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Apocrypha. 

The  object  of  the  author  has  been  to  popularize  these  valuable 
truths  and  make  them  easily  accessible  to  ordinary  Bible  read- 
ers, to  Sunday  School  and  Bible  Class  teachers,  and  yet  to  ex- 
hibit them  with  such  conciseness  and  completeness  as  to  make  the 
book  not  unworthy  the  notice  of  ministers,  theological  students, 
and  others  who  cultivate  the  higher  learning. 

Such  books  as  this  and  the  preceding  will  do  much  to  present 
that  species  of  learning,  which  has  lain  concealed  in  volumes 
written  for  the  professional  scholar,  to  the  public  eye,  so  that  we 
can  no  longer  exclaim  with  Wicklif,  "  0  Christ !  thy  law  is  hid- 
den in  the  sepulchre  ;  when  wilt  thou  send  thy  angel  to  remove 
the  stone  and  show  thy  truth  unto  thy  flock  ?" 


J. 


The  Structure  of  the  Old  Testament.  A  series  of  Popular  Es- 
says. By  the  Rev.  Stanley  Leathes,  M.  A.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  King's  College,  London.  Philadelphia  :  Smith,  Eng- 
lish &  Co.,   710  Arch   Street.     1873.     Pp.198,  12mo.      , 

Some  regard  the  Bible,  not  to  say  the  earlier  portion  of  it,  as 
one  book  so  completely  that  they  forget  its  highly  composite 
nature.  Others  again  through  the  impulse  lately  given  to  criti- 
cal studies  perceive  so  much  of  its  composite  structure  that  they 
forget  its  true  and  essential  unity.  But  the  unity  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  of  the  whole  Bible  arises  out  of  and  subsists  un- 
der its  organic  structure. 

By  the  organic  structure  of  any  body  is  meant  its  structure 
with  reference  to  its  parts.  It  is  the  relation  between  the  parts 
and  their  interdependence  which  enables  us  to  speak  of  organic 
structure.  The  Old  Testament  is  an  organic  whole  inasmuch  as 
it  is  compounded  or  made  up  of  parts  or  organs.  But  an  organ 
is  a  tool  and  it  implies  a  force  to  use  it  and  a  purpose  for  which 
it  is  used.  To  say. therefore  that  the  Old  Testament  is  an  organic 
structure  is  to  say  its  parts  have  a  mutual  relation  as  well  as 
each  part  a  distinct   purpose,  and  also,  that  the  adaptation  dis- 
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cernible  is  evidence  of  unity  of  purpose  and  choice  of  means,  and 
thus  of  a  Person  designing  and  choosing  and  acting. 

The  Lectures  before  us  undertake  to  point  out  the  tokens  or 
evidences  of  such  organic  structure  in  the  Books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. These  were  written  by  not  less  than  twenty  writers  and 
during  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  years,  and  in  two 
cognate  but  totally  distinct  languages,  the  Hebrew  and  the  Chal- 
dee.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  prove  and  the  author  of  these  Lec- 
tures does  prove,  but  we  cannot  set  forth  the  evidence  here,  that 
the  Old  Testament  as  an  organic  whole  was  in  existence  300 
years  before  Christ,  which  is  about  100  years  after  the  production 
of  Malachi,  its  latest  book.  And,  now  looking  at  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  a  whole,  we  perceive  that  its  topics  are  numerous  and  its 
contents  various.  There  are  legal  documents,  sacrificial  pre- 
scriptions, ritual  ordinances,  family  records,  genealogical  tables, 
and  historical  monuments  of  the  most  complete  kind.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  history  we  have  poetry — elegiac,  pastoral,  warlike, 
devotional.  Then  there  are  ethical  treatises,  moral  maxima, 
speculations  as  to  human  destiny,  and  attempts  to  solve  the  mys- 
tery of  our  being.  Finally  there  is  a  cosmogony  which  alone  of 
all  the  cosmogonies  of  the  ancient  world  now  challenges,  in  the 
midst  of  the  light  of  this  age,  the  scrutiny  of  modern  science  and 
gets  its  challenge  answered  by  the  most  respectful  and  earnest 
examination.  In  like  manner  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  of  all  classes  and  occupations.  There  is  the  king,  the  priest, 
the  warrior,  the  sage,  the  chorister  in  the  temple,  the  cupbearer 
in  the  palace,  the  chamberlain  in  the  court,  the  herdsman  in  the 
field. 

Now  our  author  arranges  the  existing  literature  of  the  Old 
Testament  round  four  principal  characters,  namely,  Ezra,  Isaiah, 
David,  Moses,  as  historical,  prophetical,  poetical  and  legal ;  and 
beginning  with  the  latest  records  ascends  up  to  the  earlier  ones 
and  undertakes  to  form  some  idea  of  their  natural  method  of 
growth  and  to  ascertain  how  far  it  is  right  to  consider  the  vol- 
ume as  essentially  one.  And  his  conclusion  is  that  every  por- 
tion of  this  ancient  literature  is  intimately  bound  up  with  every 
other — the  prophecy  with   the  poetry  and  the  poetry   with  the 
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history,  and  all  together  with  the  law ;  and  the  law  not  only  an 
integral  element  in  the  composition  of  the  Old  Testament,  but 
the  corner-stone  of  its  internal  structure  and  the  firm,  essential 
basis  of  its  organic  and  indestructible  unity. 

Reart  and  Voice :  Instrumental  Music  in  Christian  Worship 
not  Divinely  authorised.  By  James  GtLasgow,  D.  D.,  late 
Fellow  of  the  University  of  Bombay,  late  Member  of  the  Bom- 
bay Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  Irish  General 
Assembly's  Professor  of  Oriental-  Languages.  Belfast:  G. 
Aitchison,  J.  Cleland ;  Dublin  :  Robertson  &  Co.,  Gr.  Herbert ; 
Derry :  James  Montgomery,  Bishop  Street;  Edinburgh: 
Johnstone,  Hunter  &  Co.     Pp.  275,  12mo. 

This  treatise  did  not  originate,  says  the  author,  in  the  discus- 
sions about  instrumental  music  which  have  lately  occurred  amongst 
Scotch  and  Irish  Presbyterians,  but  in  his  own  previous  inquiries 
into  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse.  He  has  sought 
accordingly  to  "  bring  popular  ideas  to  the  test  of  the  closest 
critical  investigation  of  the  actual  meaning  of  all  Scripture  bear- 
ing on  the  subject."  He  adds  :  "  The  more  I  have  studied  this 
question,  the  more  am  I  convinced  that  it  is  of  no  trifling  nature, 
and  not  to  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  public  speeches  and  personal 
conflicts."  His  idea  is  that  "light  pamphlets  cannot  go  thor- 
oughly into  the  subject ;"  accordingly  he  claims  to  have  examined 
in  this  volume  patiently  and  critically  "  all  the  places  of  Scrip- 
ture that  testify  on  the  subject."  And  we  feel  confident  that 
every  candid  reader,  whatever  may  be  his  opinions  on  the  ques- 
tion discussed  by  Dr.  Glasgow,  will  admit  the  justice  of  this 
claim  and  consequently  the  very  great  value  of  his  work. 

In  his  introduction  the  author  makes  these  historical  state- 
ments :  Instruments  were  never  used  in  Christian  church  wor- 
ship for  some  seven  centuries  and  even  down  to  the  13th  century 
had  no  official  sanction  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  There  is  no  trace 
of  their  use  in  Waldensian  worship  in  past  days,  and  the  Free 
Italian  Church  does  not  possess  a  single  musical  instrument. 
The  confessions  of  the  Reformed  Churches  give  no  sanction  to 
their  use.  The  English  Episcopal  Church  has  long  employed 
them,  and  of  late  years  they  have  begun   to  be  introduced  into 
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various  other  Protestant  Churches.  In  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland  organs  have  been  admitted  to  some  extent.  The 
Free  Church  has  not  acceded  to  their  use.  In  the  Irish  Pres-:, 
byterian  Church  it  is  much  desiderated  by  some  and  strenuously 
opposed  by  others.  He  refers  also  to  the  Westminster  Assembly 
as  declaring  "  the  acceptable  way  of  worshipping  the  true  God  is 
instituted  by  Himself  and  so  limited  by  His  holy  will  that  He 
may  not  be  worshiped  in  any  way  not  prescribed  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture." Accordingly  the  Westminster  divines  caused  the  groat 
organs  at  St.  Paul's  and  St.  Peter's  in  Westminster  to  be  taken 
down,  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
wrote  a  congratulatory  letter  to  those  divines,  rejoicing  aipong 
other  things  that  those  instruments  had  been  removed  and  that 
plain  and  powerful  preaching  had  been  set  up  in  their  stead  as 
characteristic  features  of  worship. 

Our  author  divides  his  work  into  eight  parts.  In  the  first  he 
considers  the  pre  Davidic  period,  dividing  it  into  the  patriarchal 
period,  the  Mosaic  period  and  the  period  of  the  Judges.  Every 
text  of  Scripture  that  can  be  supposed  to  bear  on  the  question  is 
critically  and  very  ably  examined. 

In  part  second  is  considered  the  Davidic  period  and  the  exam- 
ination is  conducted  in  the  same  careful  manner  of  enquiry  into 
all  that  Scripture  sets  forth  touching  that  time.  Dr.  Glasgow 
maintains  that  the  Levites  were  never  the  sole  conductors  of  the 
Synagogue  service,  but  that  they  were  exclusively  put  in  charge 
by  David  of  the  praise  of  God  in  the  Temple  worship  by  singing 
and  playing  on  instruments.  And  he  holds  that  David  was  di- 
vinely commissioned  to  set  up  this  kind  of  public  worship,  not  of 
course  in  the  Synagogues,  where  it  was  never  allowed,  but  be- 
fore the  tabernacle  and  in  the  temple.  And,  moreover,  towards  the 
close  of  David's  life  he  also  by  divine  authority  appointed  the 
Levites  to  have  charge  of  the  music  instead,  as  formerly,  of  the 
ark  and  the  tabernacle.  From  1  Chron.  xxiii.  to  the  end  of 
that  book  we  have  a  full  account  of  this  pattern,  revealed  by  the 
Spirit,  which  David  gave  to  Solomon  for  the  courses  of  the 
Priests  and  of  the  Levites  in  this  new  service  to  which  they  were 
henceforth  set  apart.     From  the  first  they  w^ere  "  a  gift  to  Aaron 
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to  do  service"  in  the  tabernacle,  but  henceforth  they  were  also*; 
in  charge  of  the  work  of  praising  and  ministering,  and  that  with* 
harps  and  psalters.     Now  the  argument   is  that  instrumental 
music  being  Levitical  passed  away  with  that  dispensation,  and 
not  being  of  the  Synagogue  was  not  transferred  with   the  other 
parts  of  that  institute  to  the  Christian  Church.  -  .   ^  /     .» . 

Part  third  discusses  the  prophetic  period^  and  part  fourth  pre-.. 
sents  us  with  Psalmodic  criticism,  where  the  meaning  of  Zimmer 
and  Psallo  and  Hymneo  and  Neginoth,  Shigaion,  etc.,  is  fully  con- 
sidered, and  the  use  of  the  Psalms  by  Christians  discussed.     >.. 

Part  fifth  brings  us  to  the  Messianic  period ;  Part  Sixth  pre- 
sents the  arguments  for  instruments  ;  Part  Seventh,  the  Replies 
to  them  ;  and  Part  Eighth  quotes  Early  opinions  and  Later 
opinions  on  the  general  subject. 

In  Part  Sixth  Dr.  Glasgow  answers  the  question,  "'Is  the  use 
of  instruments  in  God's  house  sinful  ?"  with  an  unhesitating  affir- 
mative. "  It  is  no  illiberality  (he  says)  to  speak  the  truth  and 
to  prove  it  "  as  has  been  done  (he  says)  by  Drs.  Begg,  Candlish, 
and  many  other  able  and  sound  Presbyterians. 

As  to  the  position  that  we  may  use  in  worship  whatever  is  not 
totidem  verbis  forbidden,  he  demands,  "  Where  is  the  verbal 
prohibition  of  incense,  which  is  as  distinctly  as  harps  recognized 
in  the  apocalyptic  symbols  ;  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  signing  with 
the  cross,  holy  oil  and  water,  bodily  flagellations,  pilgrimages  on 
bare  knees  to  holy  wells  and  places ;  of  monasteries  and  nunne- 
ries, of  lighting  candles  in  churches  in  the  day  time,  of  bowing 
to  the  East,  of  turning  the  back  to  the  people,  of  wearing  ephod, 
mitre,  and  chasuble — of  the  whole  ritualistic  panorama  of  what 
has  been  called  ^  attitudes,  latitudes,  and  platitudes  ?'  not  one  of 
these  or  many  other  inadmissible  things  is  named  in  Scripture 
with  a  nan  fades.  If  we  open  the  gate  for  such  observances  by 
admitting  a  thing  as  merely  not  forbidden,  we  enter  in  a  laby- 
rinth ....  in  which  we  shall  find  no  end  or  egress." 

As  to  the  plea  that  the  organ  is  a  mere  help  in  worship,  he 
says  :  "It  is  put  on  a  level  with  the  tuning-fork.  Well,  let  it  do 
what  the  tuning-fork  does — stop  before  the  singing  begins,  and 
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speaking  solely  for  myself,  I  would  no  more  write  against  it  than 
against  a  bell  which  to  some  ingenious  fancy  has  seemed  to  say 

*  To  call  the  folks  to  church  in  time 
I  chiine.'     .... 

"  The  organ  is  verily  something  else  than  a  tuning-fork  which 
only  one  person  hears — the  organ  with  stunning  effect  thunders 
all  through  the  song  of  praise  making  the  vocal  and  only  sensible 

praise  inaudible If  we  call  that  a  circumstance  we  may 

as  well  call  the  singing  a  circumstance  of  the  reading.     If  we 
resolve  all  into  circumstance  the  acts  of  worship  vanish." 
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Errata. — Page  396,  second  line  from  bottom,  read  ayes  59; 
noes  53. 

On  page  426,  tenth  line  from  bottom,  for  "is  divine,"  read 
is  desire. 


may  inquire,  what  is  the  material  cause  of  sin,  and  what  is  its 
fof  mar  cause?  The  material  cause  of  the  pen  with  which  we  are 
^writing,  is  the  steel  of  which  it  is  composed ;  and  the  formal 
cause  is  the  shape  into  which  the  steel  has  been  fashioned,  and 
which  makes  it  a  pen  instead  of  an  amorphous  lump  of  metal. 
The  present  article  will  be  devoted  to  the  former  inquiry,  namely, 
What  that  is  in  which  the  quality  of  morality  inheres  ? 

2.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  prove  that  sin  is  a  quality,  not  a 
substance.  Indeed,  this  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  proof ;  it  is 
an  intuitive  conviction.  The  Gnostics  and  the  Manichaeans,  ac- 
cording to  Hodge — Theol.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  132 — held  that  it  was  a 
substance,  an  eternal  vlr]^  or  matter.  The  same  writer  quotes 
Augustine  as  saying  that  "  Manes,  following  other  ancient  here- 
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THE  MORA.LITY  OF  ACTIONS,  VOLITIONS,  DESIRES, 
EMOTIONS,  COGNITIONS,  AND  DISPOSITIONS. 

1.  According  to  Paley,  in  his  Natural  Theology,  the  best  way  to 
introduce  a  large  subject  is  to  propose  an  individual  case.  We 
will  suppose,  then,  thait  a  man  takes  from  another,  by  force  or  by 
stealth,  some  article  of  food,  not  in  order  to  preserve  his  life  or 
health,  but  merely  to  gratify  his  palate.  This  is  certainly  a  case 
of  wrong  doing ;  and  two  questions  arise,  viz. :  What  is  wrong, 
and  why  is  it  wrong  ?  The  ancient  mode  of  statement  sounds 
rather  scholastic,  but  it  has  the  merit  of  being  very  precise.  We 
may  inquire,  what  is  the  material  cause  of  sin,  and  what  is  its 
for  ma!  cause"^?  The  material  cause  of  the  pen  with  which  we  are 
^writing,  is  the  steel  of  which  it  is  composed  ;  and  the  formal 
cause  is  the  shape  into  which  the  steel  has  been  fashioned,  and 
which  makes  it  a  pen  instead  of  an  amorphous  lump  of  metal. 
The  present  article  will  be  devoted  to  the  former  inquiry,  namely. 
What  that  is  in  which  the  quality  of  morality  inheres  ? 

2.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  prove  that  sin  is  a  quality,  not  a 
substance.  Indeed,-  this  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  proof ;  it  is 
an  intuitive  conviction.  The  Gnostics  and  the  Manichaeans,  ac- 
cording to  Hodge — Theol.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  132 — held  that  it  was  a 
substance,  an  eternal  vlri,  or  matter.  The  same  writer  quotes 
Augustine  as  saying  that  "  Manes,  following  other  ancient  here- 
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tics,  thought  that  there  were  two  natures  and  substances,  to  wit, 
of  good  and  of  evil."  Our  own  investigations  have  led  us  to  the 
opinion  that  these  early  speculatists  held  matter  to  be  the  source 
of  sin,  a  substance  of  which  sin  was  a  quality,  or  at  least  an  in- 
variable concomitant.  Dr.  Hodge  states,  also,  that  the  poijit  of 
difference  between  these  heresies  and  the  Parsee  system,  was 
that  the  former  made  the  eternal  principle  impersonal,  while  the 
latter  exalted  it  to  the  rank  of  a  personal  being.  This  view, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  be  borne  out  by  Neander,  nor  b;^  the 
authorities  quoted  by  Giessler.  Such  is  the  difficulty  of  reach- 
ing any  consistent  theory  of  the  wild  notions  in  which  the  Gnos- 
tics and  the  Manicliees  indulged.  One  of  the  criteria  of  intuitive 
beliefs  is  their  universality  ;  and  we  apprehend  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  apparent  exception  of  these  early  heretics,  the  suffrages 
of  our  race  would  declare  right  and  wrong  to  be  qualities  and 
not  substances. 

3.  All  men  would  agree  that  the  quality  of  morality  may  at- 
tach to  actions.  Some  actions  have  no  moral  character;  for  in- 
stance, some  acts  of  insane  persons,  though  we  have  never  seen  a 
sufficiently  guarded  statement  as  to  this  phase  of  responsibility. 
Passing  over  this  question  of  medical  jurisprudence,  we  assert 
the  truism,  that  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  according  to  the 
common  judgment  of  mankind,  many  acts  of  free  moral  agents 
have  a  moral  character.  Actions  are  commanded ;  actions  are 
forbidden  ;  we  shall  be  judged  for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body. 

Yet  outward,  bodily  actions  are  not  the  primary  seat  of  moral- 
ity. The  taking  and  eating  of  food  that  rightfully  belongs  to  us, 
may  differ  in  no  particle,  considered  as  an  external  act,  from  the 
taking  and  eating  of  food  that  is  not  justly  ours.  Human  life 
may  be  taken  in  the  phrenzy  of  insanity,  in  self-defence,  in  ex- 
ecution of  the  law,  in  the  heat  of  passion,  or  in  cold  blood  and 
with  malice  aforethought;  and  the  verdict  of  the  jury  will  vary 
from  a  pitying  acquittal  to  the  sternest  condemnation.  It  is  only 
in  a  secondary  sense  that  outward  actions  have  a  moral  charac- 
ter. God  punishes  evil  intentions;  and  amid  all  the  imperfec- 
tions of  human  law,  the  intent  of  the  agent  is  largely  considered. 
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We  must  go  from  the  body  to  the  soul  if  we  would  find  the  proper 
seat  of  morality.  ^  ,     ^ 

4.  It  is  an  old  saying,  that  all  virtue  is  voluntary  ;  and,  like 
many  other  adages,  there  is  much  truth  and  no  little  error  in  it. 

The  ancient  division  of  the  mental  faculties  was  into  two  de- 
partments, the  understanding  and  the  will.  Different  philoso- 
phers gave  different  names  to  these  departments,  according  to 
their  individual  fancies ;  but  the  two-fold  division  is  at  least  as 
old  as  Aristotle.  About  the  time  of  Kant,  in  the  last  century, 
the  three-fold  division  into  intellect,  sensibilities,  and  will,  came 
into  vogue ;  and  on  some  accounts  it  is  preferable  to  the  older 
way.  But  what  confusion  has  it  not  introduced  into  speculation ! 
Formerly,  the  will  included  desire,  emotion,  and  affection,  as  well 
as  choice  and  volition.  Now,  it  is  usually  confined  to  the  last 
two,  if  not  to  volition  alone.  If  we  do  not  sedulously  keep  in 
mind  which  of  the  two  meanings  of  the  word  Will  we  are  em- 
ploying, we  shall  of  course  make  blunders.  No  less  a  metaphy- 
sician than  Jonathan  Edwards,  seems  to  have  tripped  a  little 
from  this  cause. 

The  line  of  partition  must  be  drawn  somewhere,  if  the  old 
domain  of  the  will  is  to  be  divided  into  two  parts.  Let  us  put 
the  emotions,  desires,  and  affections  under  the  head  of  the  sensi- 
bilities ;  and  let  the  volitions  and  purposes  remain  under  the 
will.  The  volitions  arc  those  mental  acts  which  immediately  pre- 
cede bodily  action  ;  and  the  purposes  are  those  which  remotely 
precede  both  volitions  and  outward  actions.  We  do  not  intend 
to  say  that  these  are  the  only  functions  of  our  volitions  and  our 
j)urposes ;  but  merely  to  distinguish  between  the  two,  sufficiently 
for  the  present  occasion. 

It  will  be  enough  to  consider  whether  our  volitions  have  a  mo- 
ral character.  Here,  again,  all  men  are  agreed.  Some  go  so 
far  as  to  aver  that  nothing  else  does  have  such  a  character.  We 
will  consider  their  theory  presently,  but  just  now  we  are  concerned 
with  the  statement  and  not  the  argument.  It  is  essential  to  our 
statement  to  advert  again  to  the  distinction  of  primary  and 
secondary,  and  to  say  that  our  volitions  and  our  purposes,  too, 
have  only  a  secondary  moral  quality.     As   Alexander  has  well 
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shown,  the  volition  may  he  precisely  the  same  in  various  kinds  of 
killing.  We  w^ill  to  give  a  blow,  to  point  a  gun,  to  pull  a  trigger ; 
and  the  volition  is  the  same,  whether  we  are  acting  in  self-de- 
fence, or  are  executing  the  law,  or  are  committing  murder.  Yet 
the  volition  in  the  last  case,  though  not  differing  intrinsically 
from  a  similar  volition  in  the  two  former  cases,  bears  such  a  re- 
lation to  God's  law  as  to  constitute  it  ^^  vere  peccatum.'' 

5.  Penetrating  still  farther  into  the  arcana  of  our  nature,  we 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  our  volitions.  Our  limits  forbid  us  to 
consider  at  length  the  particularly  absurd  and  preposterous  no- 
tion of  the  self-determining  power  of  the  will.  If  its  supporters 
mean  that  the  will,  the  faculty  of  volition,  is  under  the  control  of 
the  sensibilities,  which  sensibilities  also  were  anciently  classed 
under  the  will;  if  they  mean  that  one  part  of  the  will,  in  this 
broad  sense,  rules  over  another  part,  they  have  a  singularly  un- 
fortunate way  of  expressing  themselves.  But  if  they  mean  that 
the  will,  in  the  modern  and  narrower  sense,  determines  itself, 
they  destroy  man's  responsibility,  and  make  him  intellectually  in- 
ferior to  the  beasts  that  perish.  Brutes  have  a  reason  for  their 
procedures,  even  if  it  be  in  some  cases  only  the  gratification  of  a 
blind  but  useful  instinct.  But  man,  under  the  impulse  of  this 
imaginary  and  disastrous  power,  would  act  without  any  reason 
whatever. 

6.  Our  volitions  are  determined  by  our  desires.  Hence,  we 
enter  the  province  of  the  sensibilities:  A  two-fold  division 
awaits  us  here.  Our  desires  are  fulfilled  in  action ;  their  di- 
rect tendency  is  to  action.  If  they  do  not  lead  to  action, 
it  is  because  they  are  in  some  way  hindered.  A  w^eaker  desire 
is  overpowered  by  a  stronger  conflicting  clesire,  as  a  thirst  for 
fame  or  wealth  overcomes  a  natural  love  of  ease.  Again,  we 
may  desire  things  which  we  have  no  hope  of  obtaining,  and 
which  we  therefore  make  no  effort  to  obtain.  The  twig  of  desire 
does  not  bud  into  volition,  or  bloom  into  action.  It  is  otherwise 
with  our  emotions.  Desire  has  an  outward,  emotion  an  inward 
look.  Desire  is  objective;  emotion  subjective.  We  desire  some- 
thing without,  for  the  sake  of  the  emotion  within.  The  man  in 
our  illustration  desired  the  food  for  the  sake  of  the  sensation  of 
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the  palate.  Desires  and  emotions,  then,  divide  between  thfigi 
the  domain  of  the  sensibilities.  We  might  add  a  third  class  of 
affections,  but  they  are  only  compounds  of  desires  and  emotions ; 
or  a  fourth  class  of  passions,  but  they  are  affections  of  a  vehem- 
ent type  ;  or  a  fifth  class  of  appetites,  in  which  the  emotions  are 
of  the  physical  kind,  called  sensations  ;  but  this  distinction,  al- 
though founded  on  a  difference,  is  irrelevant  to  the  issue  in  hand. 

7.  The  next  question,  then,  is,  whether  our  desires  have  a  mo-  - 
ral  character  ?  To  which  we  make  answer  that  some  have,  and 
some  have  not.  A  desire  for  revenge  must  be  wrong,  and  a  de- 
sire to  please  God  must  be  right ;  while  a  desire  for  ease,  for 
worldly  fame,  or  for  riches,  would  not  be  considered  as  in  them- 
selves either  right  or  wrong. 

To  resume  our  initial  example :  A  desire  for  food  to  gratify 
the  palate  has  in  itself  no  moral  quality  ;  and  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference how  strong  that  desire  may  be.  Intensify  it  a  thousand- 
fold, and  it  still  fails  of  possessing  that  peculiar  characteristic, 
just  as  a  block  of  wood  is  not  metallic ;  and  if  blocks  of  wood 
be  piled  up  mountain  high,  they  will  never  become  a  metal  of  any 
kind.  So,  again,  hunger  of  the  most  famishing,  frantic  sort,  is 
not  sinful. 

In  the  man,  then,  who  fraudulently  took  the  food,  the  sin  was 
in  the  want  of  due  regard  for  his  neighbor's  rights,  and  for  the 
authority  of  God.  This  brings  us  back  to  the  Augustinian  theory 
of  sin's  being  a  defect ;  a  theory  which  that  illustrious  father 
adopted  as  against  the  Manichean  heresy,  but  which  does  not 
cover  the  whole  ground.  A  desire  to  please  and  glorify  God, 
however,  has  an  intrinsic  moral  quality.  It  is  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  that  love  which  is  required  by  the  first  and  great  com- 
mandment. So,  also,  a  desire  to  rid  ourselves  of  indwelling  sin 
is  virtuous,  and  meets  with  the  approbation  of  the  Holy  One. 

8.  But  we  have  not  yet  gotten  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  and 
never  shall  do  so  until  we  reach  the  emotions,  which  are  the  foun- 
tains of  our  desires.  Desire  is  not  ultimate  ;  it  is  for  the  sake  of 
something  else.  Eradicate  emotion  from  our  nature,  and  you 
eradicate  desire  along  with  it.  Desire,  volition,  action,  all  origi- 
nate in  emotion  ;  that  is,  either  in  a  positive  emotion,  or  in  the 
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removal  of  some  feeling  which  is  objectionable  to  us.  For  in- 
stance, the  food  pleases  the  palate,  or  at  least  assuages  the  pangs, 
of  hunger.  Emotion,  then,  is  the  very  core  of  our  being,  and  i ft 
it,  above  all  else,  we  find  the  primary  and  original  seat  of  moral- 
ity, so  far  as  the  exercises  of  the  soul  are  concerned.  Emotion^ 
desire,  volition,  and  action  are  the  links  of  the  golden  chain 
which  binds  us  to  heaven,  or  the  iron  one  that  drags  us  to  helL 
The  first  determines  the  second,  the  second  controls  the  thirds 
the  third  manifests  itself  in  the  fourth. 

What  we  have  said  respecting  the  desires,  we  repeat  in  regard 
to  the  emotions,  that  some  of  them  are  right,  some  are  wrong, 
and  some  have  no  moral  quality.  There  is  no  sin  in  any  enjoy- 
ment of  the  sense  of  taste,  however  keen;  but  there  is  great  siib 
in  not  having  those  feelings  towards  God  and  our  neighbor  which 
would  prevent  our  gratifying  that  taste  in  a  fraudulent  way. 

9.  The  statement  tlius  far  has  been  brief,  but,  we  trust,  lucid. 
Before  proceeding  fiirther,  it  is  proper  to  pause  anfd  consider  the 
views  of  those  who  diifer  with  us  in  the  points  already  made. 

First  comes  Dr.  Chalmers,  a  name  that  should  never  be  men- 
tioned but  with  affectionate  reverence.  Great  is  our  indebted- 
ness to  this  superb  author  and  thinker,  and  we  should  hesitate  to 
dissent  from  him  as  strongly  as  we  do,  if  he  did  not  dissent  from 
some  of  our  first  American  theologians,  and  also  from  himself. 
Besides,  while  Dr.  Chalmers  was  great  and  good,  truth  is  greater 
and  better : 

"  .md  at  tliv  invHtic  altar,  sacred  Truth, 
1  kneel  in  manhood  as  I  knelt  in  youth." 

The  opinions  of  this  very  distinguished  man  will  be  learned  best 
from  his  own  words,  which  we  proceed  to  quote  :  "  We  would 
noAV  affirm  the  all-important  principle,  that  nothing  is  moral  or 
immoral  which  is  not  voluntary.  .  .  .  The  first,  certainly,  of 
these  popular,  or  rather  universal  decisions,  is,  that  nothing  is 
moral  or  immoral  that  is  not  voluntary."  In  illustration  of  this 
he  supposes  a  murderer  to  force  a  dagger  into  the  hand  "  of  the 
dearest  friend  or  relative  of  his  devoted  victim,  and  by  his  su- 
perior strength,  to  compel  the  struggling  and  the  reluctant  in- 
strument to  its  grasp."     ''  With  the  one  the  act  was  with  the  will ; 
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with  the  other  it  was  against  it."  .  /'.  The  point  at  which  the 
<;haracter  of  right  or  wrong  comes  to  be  applicable,  is  the  "point 
where  the  consent  of  the  will  is  given."  "  The  essence  of  crime 
lies  in  its  wilfulness."  "  It  is  for  those  actions  which  he  himself 
hath  bidden  into  existence,  because  it  was  his  will  that  they 
should  be  done — -it  is  not  because  his  desire  did  solicit,  but  be- 
<;ause  his  desire  did  prevail — it  is  not  because  his  passions  and 
his  affections  and  his  sensibilities  urged  him  on  to  that  which  is 
i^vil,  but  because  his  will  first  fostered  their  incitements,  and  then 
lent  itself  to  their  unworthy  gratification — it  is  for  this,  and  this 
alone,  that  he  is  the  subject  of  a  moral  reckoning."  "  All 
crimes  that  be  wilful  are  tried  without  benefit  of  pathology." 
Pathology,  a  word  borrowed  from  Bentham,  as  used  in  this  con* 
flection,  "  will  embrace  all  that  we  understand  by  sensations  and 
affections  and  passions."  ''We  think  that  Dr.  Brown  has  made 
a  faulty  discrimination  when  he  speaks  of  certain  of  the  emo- 
tions which  involve  in  them  a  moral  feeling,  and  certain  others  of 
them  which  do  not,  .  There  is  no  moral  designation  applicable  to 
any  of  the  emotions,  viewed  nakedly  and  in  themselves.  They 
are  our  volitions,  and  our  volitions  only,  which  admit  of  being  thus 
characterised;  and  emotions  are  no  further  virtuous  or  vi- 
cious  than  as  volitions  are  blended  with  them  so  far  as  to  have 
given  them  either  their  direction  or  their  birth."  "  Why  attach 
a  moral  character  to  the  affections,  if,  independent  of  will,  they 
take  their  rise  in  the  organic  necessities  of  our  nature?"  "So 
little,  in  fact,  may  there  be  of  a  moral  ingredient  in  the  mere 
emotion,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  quotations  might  be  multiplied  to  almost  any  extent,  but 
these  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  auth6r  allowed  no  proper  moral 
character  to  either  desires  or  emotions.  The  will,  and  nothing 
but  the  will,  has  any  moral  quality.  To  use  an  illustration  of 
our  own,  the  acid  in  a  glass  of  lemonade  has  no  sweetness  of  it- 
self;  the  sugar  may  be  said,  in  loose  phraseology,  to  sweeten  the 
mixture,  or  to  sweeten  the  acid ;  but  properly  speaking,  it  is  only 
the  sugar  that  is  sweet.  "  The  volitions,  and  the  voluntary  deeds 
which  come  out  of  them,  they  are  these,  and  these  alone,  which 
form  the  proper  objects  of  moral  censure  or  moral  approbation." 
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The  copper  used  as  an  alloy,  never  ceases  to  be  copper,  al- 
though it  disappears  from  sight,  and  might  vaguely  be  said  to 
have  become  part  of  a  silver  coin. 

That  Dr.  Chalmers  is  not  quite  consistent  with  himself,  and 
that  some  of  his  expressions  cannot  be  easily  reconciled  with  the 
above  quotations,  was  due  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

10,  The  other  distinguished  writer  to  whom  we  refer  is  Dr. 
McCosh.  A  benignant  Providence  has  given  this  eminent  edu- 
cator to  America.  As  he  is  still  living,  it  would  be  improper  to 
indulge  in  encomiums,  yet  it  is  a  fitting  occasion  to  express  the 
great  satisfaction  we  have  derived  from  his  writings,  both  prior 
and  subsequent  to  his  coming  to  our  shores.  We  appreciate 
most  highly  the  services  he  has  rendered  in  the  contest  with  in- 
fidel scientists,  and  we  applaud  his  standing  up  for  justice  as  an 
independent  and  imperishable  attribute  of  the  divine  character  ; 
and  we  should  regret  to  have  his  great  name  give  weight  and 
currency  to  any  erroneous  principle  in  morals.  Our  quotations 
are  from  the  eighth  edition  of  his  "  Divine  Government.  " 

"  We  regard  the  will  as  the  seat  of  all  virtue  and  vice.  There  is  an 
act  of  the  will  wherever  there  is  choice,  preference,  or  resolution^ — 
wherever  the  will  has  adopted  or  sanctioned  any  particular  mental  state — 
wherever  there  is  wish,  desire,  or  volition.  There  is  nothing  either 
moral  or  immoral  in  a  mere  intellectual  act,  or  in  a  mere  sensation,  or  a 
mere  emotion,  considered  in  themselves ;  but  whenever  the  will  chooses 
these,  gives  its  consent  to  them — there  virtue  or  vice  may  exist. 

"  We  are  happy  to  find  our  views  on  this  subject  coinciding  in  the  main 
with  those  of  Dr,  Chalmers,"  (whose  pupil,  we  understand,  he  was.) 
"  We  cannot  agree  with  those  who,  as  Cousin  and  JoufFroy,  think  that 
no  state  of  the  mind  is  sinful  but  a  positive  volition.  If  we  know  that 
the  object  is  forbidden,  and  still  wish  it,  still  desire  it,  and  are  prevented 
only  by  certain  providential  considerations  from  determining  upon  the 
acquisition  of  it,  the  act  is  undoubtedly  sinful.  If  we  are  restrained  by 
a  hatred  of  sin,  the  desire  is  not  sinful.  It  is  a  wish  (then  )to  obtain,  not 
the  object  with  all  its  sinful  concomitants,  but  the  pleasure,  honor,  or 
society,  as  separated  from  the  object.  But  if,  after  knowing  the  object 
to  be  forbidden,  or  that  we  cannot  obtain  it  without  its  necessarily  attend- 
ant sin,  we  still  continue  to  long  for  it,  then  the  very  concupiscence  is 
criminal,  as  the  will  is  giving  its  consent  to  its  continuance.  '  Whosoever 
looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  hath  committed  adultery  with  her 
already  in  his  heart.'  " 
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A  long  foot-note,  beginning  on  page  311,  states  somfe  points  of 
dissent  frdih  Dr.  C.  "  It  is  at  this  point  that  we  differ  from  Dr. 
Chalmers."  ;  _ 

After  referring  to  Dr.  Brown  as  an  "  ingenious  speculator," 
whose  influence  over  Chalmers  was  not  beneficial,  he  proceeds 
thus : 

"  Chaliners  has  hurried  in  to  snatch  volition,  or  the  final  resolution  to 
act,  from  the  list  of  mere  emotions,  and  to  place  it  by  itself,  as  a  separate 
mental  operation.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  should  have  gone 
further,  and  taken  from  the  mere  emotions  not  only  positive  volition,  but 
wish  and  desire,  and  placed  the  whole  in  a  separate  department  of  the 
human  mind,  the  region  of  the  will,  which  is  the  seat  of  responsibility. 
We  were  long  sadly  puzzled  with  this  whole  subject,  especially  in  its 
bearing  upon  ethics.  We  put  the  question,  are  mere  emotions  morally 
approvable,  or  the  opposite?  and  we  had  to  answer  that  they  are  not. 
What  actions,  then,  we  asked,  are  moral  or  immoral  in  their  nature?  and 
we  were  taught  to  reply,  acts  of  the  will.  But  may  not  wishes,  desires, 
and  affections  be  holy  or  unholy?  tiere  we  paiised  for  a  time.  On  the 
one  hand  we  were  inclined  to  think  that  affections  and  desires  might  be 
virtuous  or  vicious.  AVere  not  the  desires  of  the  Psalmist  holy  when  he 
said  '  My  soul  thirsteth  for  God  ?'  Then  our  Saviour  has  said,  '  Whoso- 
ever looketh  on  a  woman,'  etc.  But  on  the  other  hand,  wishes  and  de- 
sires, according  to  the  received  doctrine,  are  mere  emotions,  and  can  in 
themselves  possess  no  moral  quality.  We  continued  for  a  time  in  this  pain 
ful  state  of  perplexity.  We  felt  relieved  beyond  measure  When  the  thought 
occurred  that  wishes  and  desires  and  affections,  into  which  wish  and  de- 
sire enter,  are  not  emotions,  but  exercises  of  u  higher  power.  Following 
out  this  view,  we  were  constrained  to  shift  the  boundary  line  between 
feeling  and  will,  from  the  place  at  which  it  has  commonly  been  laid 
down,  but  we  found  that,  in  doing  so,  wo  were  drawing  the  essential  dis- 
tinction, both  in  a  psychological  and  ethical  [)ointof  view."' 

10.  On  these  long  (quotations,  several  things  are  to  be  said. 
First,  that  Dr.  McCosli  goes  a  step  nearer  to  what  we  consider 
the  truth  than  Br.  Chalmers  did.  Dr.  Chalmers  denied  all  mo- 
rality to  desires.  Dr.  McCosh  cannot  coincide  with  him.  Well 
might  Dr.  McCosh  "pause  for  a  time,"  before  adoJDting  so  ex- 
traordinary a  view.  Secondly.  Such  general  propositions  as  the 
on.e  that  all  sin  is  voluntary,  should  be  very  carefully  scrutinised. 
What  is  meant  by  sm,  and  what  is  meant  by  voluntary  ?  If  by 
sin  we  mean  outward  actions,  then  it  is  unquestionably  true  that 
VOL.  XXV.,  NO.  3 — 2. 
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we  are  not  responsible  for  any  outward  action  which  does  not 
proceed  from  a  volition.  This  we  conceive  to  have  been  the  ori- 
ginal sense  of  the  adage,  "  Omne  peccatum  est  voluntarium/'  As 
thus  understood,  it  expresses  the  universal  conviction  of  the  race 
of  man ;  but  pressed  beyond  this  original  sense,  it  may  be  made 
to  inculcate  serious  error. 

A  more  lucid  method  is  to  consider  the  contradictory  proposi- 
tion :  "Nothing  involuntary  is  sinful."  If  by  involuntary,  we 
mean  not  proceeding  from  a  volition,  then  the  in,axim  is  true  of 
external  bodily  actions.  A  spasmodic  contortion  of  the  muscles 
can  hardly  be  called  an  action  at  all,  and  certainly  has  no  moral 
character.  If  the  meaning  of  the  term  voluntary  be  extended  so 
as  to  include  our  volitions,  then  again  it  is  true  that  some  volitions 
are  sinful,  and  that  a  volition  that  is  not  our  own,  is  not  our  own 
sin.  For  instance,  if  a  man  were  possessed  of  a  devil,  and  this 
indwelling  devil,  by  his  own  volitions,  should  originate  the  bodily 
actions  of  the  demoniac,  the  volitions  might  be  sinful  enough,  but 
would  not  be  the  sins  of  the  demoniac.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  purposes.  v  .  <     •       '   '      •'    v-    ':     >^i-'     eA-,vvro«f  . 

At  the  next  step  the  trouble  begins.  By  common  consent,  the 
dividing  line  which  separates  the  domain  of  the  will  into  two  de- 
partments, is  drawn  just  here,  leaving  the  purposes  and  the  voli- 
tions to  the  will,  and  putting  the  desires,  emotions,  and  affections 
in  a  class  by  themselves,  under  some  such  designation  as  that  of 
the  sensibilities.  If  thie  term  voluntary  means  only  proceeding 
from  the  volitions,  then  desire  is  involuntary  ;  and  if  nothing  in- 
voluntary is  sinful,  then  desire  is  not  sinful.  This  is  the  pitfall 
into  which  Dr.  Chalmers  fell  ;  and  his  doing  so  is  the  more  re- 
markable, when  we  reflect  that  our  volitions  themselves  do  not 
proceed  from  volitions,  and  by  the  same  course  of  reasoning  would 
not  be  sinful.  But  if  the  term  voluntary  be  so  extended  as  to 
include  our  desires,  then  desire  is  voluntary,  and  may  be  sinful, 
even  if  "  nothing  involuntary  is  sinful."  This  was  the  great 
step  which  brought  unmeasured  relief  to  the  mind  of  Dr.  McCosh. 

Thirdly.  We  honor  Dr.  McCosh  for  submitting  his  intellect  to 
the  plain  teachings  of  the  Word  of  God.  Trained  up  in  a  false 
theory,  he  bursts  through  it,  because  it  does  not  square  with  the 
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Scriptures,  If  the  Bible  teaches  anything  at  all,  it  teaches  that 
desires  and  affections  do  have  a  moral  qilality.  Everywhere  God 
claims  our  affections ;  everywhere  men  are  commanded  to  love 
him  as  their  highest  duty,  and  are  condemned  for  setting  their 
affections  on  inferior  objects.  Surely  the  great  love  wherewith 
Ood  has  loved  us,  is  a  moral  perfection.  The  contemplation  of  it 
fills  the  heavenly  hosts  with  wonder  and  delight,  and  imparts  a 
new  thi^ll  to  their  songs  of  adoration.  How  men  of  piety  and 
discernment,  with  the  open  Bible  iii  their  hands,  have  ever  failed 
to  see  all  this,  would  amaze  us,  if  the  whole  history  of  speculation 
in  the  Christian  Church  did  not  furnish  so  many  parallels.  Our 
fund  of  amazement  has  long  been  exhausted. 

We  are  far  from  a  pietistic  decrying  of  human  reason.  We 
admire  that  freedom  from  such  a  spirit  which  we  see  in  Chalmers 
and  Alexander  and  McCosh.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  Scrip 
tures  are  a  lamp  unto  our  feet  and  a  light  unto  our  path.  In 
one  of  our  latest  interviews  with  Dr.  R.  J.  Breckenridge,  he  ad- 
vanced the  thought  that  fallen  man  cannot  evoke  from  his  own 
bosom  a  perfect  system  of  moral  philosophy.  It  is  a  matter  of 
congratulation,  therefore,  when  any  influential  and  skilful  laborer 
in  that  department  bows  to  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  is 
willing  to  reconstruct  his  philosophical  system  in  order  to  square 
it  with  the  Bible.  "        .        . 

11.  But  what  of  our  emotions  ?  Have  they  no  proper  moral 
quality  ?  As  Drs.  Chalmers  and  McCosh  coincide  in  saying  that 
they  have  not,  while  we  are  firmly  persuaded  that  they  have,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  exercise  patience  and  discrimination  in  the 
discussion. 

We  say,  then,  that  some  of  our  emotions  do  not,  and  that 
others  do  have  a  moral  character.  The  same  is  true  of  our  de- 
sires. The  desire  for  food,  either  to  appease  our  hunger  or  to 
gratify  the  palate,  is  neither  right  nor  wrong  per  se.  It  may 
have  a  quasi  moral  character,  if  it  leads  us  to  commit  fraud.  So 
with  the  desire  of  pleasure,  of  honor,  of  society,  instanced  by 
Dr.  McCosh.  But  as  we  have  already  intimal/ed,  we  do  not  like 
his  analysis  of  the  wrongfulness  of  such  feelings.  For  example, 
the  desire  for  property  is  intrinsically  neither  right  nor  wrong, 
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and,  in  strictness  of  speech,  never  becomes  so.  A  disregard  of 
God's  law  and  of  justice,  may  lead  to  the  sin  of  fraud.  So 
hunger  and  thirst  may  be  gratified  to  the  injury  of  our  bodies, 
and  even  to  the  destruction  of  life  ;  yet,  strictly  speaking,  hun- 
ger and  thirst  never  have  any  moral  quality. 

But  a  desire  to  glorify  God  is  positively  holy.  A  desire  to 
render  to  all  men  their  dues,  distributive  justice  as  it  is  called, 
is  certainly  right.  Dr.  Chalmers  falls  into  singular  con^sion  of 
thought,  when  he  arrays  principle  against  emotion.  Principle, 
in  his  use  of  the  term,  is  an  habitual  desire  to  do  right.  It  is 
just  as  really  and  truly  a  desire  as  any  other  that  belongs  to  our 
nature.  Now,  is  the  desire  to  do  right,  because  it  is  right,  vir- 
tuous ?  Dr.  Chalmers  perpetually  asserts  that  it  is.  His  call- 
ing it  principle  does  not  alter  the  case.  A  desire  to  serve  Sa- 
tan, and  to  promote  his  cause  on  the  earth,  cannot  be  free  from 
sin. 

The  same  distinctions  apply  to  the  emotions.  The  pleasure 
we  experience  in  the  gratification  of  bodily  taste,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  society,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  or  the  sub- 
lime, is  never,  properly  speaking,  right  or  wrong — never.  It 
may  have  the  same  kind  of  quasi  moral  character  with  a  desire, 
as  when  our  delight  in  the  creature  is  greater  than  our  delight 
in  the  Creator,  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  forevermore. 

But  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  joy  in  God,  delight  in  his  holy 
perfections,  and  glorying  in  the  Lord  who  is  our  strength  and 
our  song,  who  also  is  become  our  salvation.  Quite  otherwise,  too, 
with  a  rejoicing  in  iniquity,  and  in  the  success  of  Satan's  efforts 
to  ruin  men. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  our  good  and  our  bad  desires  and 
emotions  resemble  one  another  ge7ierlcally.  That  is,  joy  is  al- 
ways joy  ;  but  joy  in  view  of  God's  glory  has  a  very  different 
moral  character  from  joy  in  view  of  a  triumph  of  Satan.  Ed- 
wards, in  his  masterpiece  on  the  Affections,  has  shown  that  no 
new  faculties  are  implanted  in  us  by  regeneration.  Not  new 
faculties,  but  new  principles.  But  this  touches  on  the  formal 
cause  of  sin,  the  reason  why  certain  things  are  sinful  or  the  con- 
trary.   . 
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12.  What,  then,  is  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures?  What 
are  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  ?  Love,  joy,  peace,  etc.  Joy  and 
peace  certainly  are  feelings,  and  the  joy  and  peace  of  the 
Spirit  are  holy  feelings.  Christ  says  by  t]vQ  mouth  of  David, 
*'I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  0  my  God."  The  doing  of  Grod's  will 
gave  him  a  holy  delight.  Paul  delighted  in  the  law  of  God  af- 
ter the  inward  man ;  i.  e.^  in  the  exercise  of  his  renewed  nature. 
There  is  a  goeHy  sorrow,*  and  yet  sorrow  is  an  emotion.  Thank- 
fulness is  an  emotion,  and  is  not  gratitude  acceptable  to  God  ? 
That  overwhelming  sense  of  God's  goodness  which  caused  Presi- 
dent Edwards  to  spend  days  in  his  closet,  weeping  from  unuttera- 
ble joy  and  inexpressible  complacency  in  the  glory  of  the  Re- 
<leemer— shall  we  be  told  that  after  all  it  had  no  intrinsic  moral 
quality,  because  emotion  is  involuntary,  and  holiness  is  voluntary? 
80,  at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  temple,  when  the  Levites  sang, 
"•  For  he  is  good,  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever,"  and  every  God- 
touched  heart  felt  that  he  was  ineffably,  divinely  good,  was  there 
no  holiness  in  those  emotions,  welling  up  spontaneously  from  the 
depths  of  the  soul,  and  neither  requiring  nor  rejecting  "the 
consent  of  the  will  ?"  Jehovah  does  not  appear  to  have  regarded 
it  so ;  for  such  was  the  effulgence  of  the  shekinah,  that  the  priests 
could  not  stand  to  minister  at  the  altar  by  reason  of  the  glory. 

Who  can  doubt  that  God  is  pleased  when  we  come  to  him,  feel- 
ing that  "  it  is  good  to  draw  nigh  to  him?"  Among  all  the' 
Psalms,  President  Edwards  has  selected  the  119th  as  most  fully 
expressive  of  the  exercises  of  renewed  souls.  David  speaks  of 
rejoicing  in  the  way  of  God's  testimonies ;  of  delighting  himself 
in  his  commandments  ;  of  his  comfort  in  affliction.  The  divine 
word  was  sweet  to  his  taste  ;  yea,  sweeter  than  honey  to  his 
mouth.  God's  testimonies  were  the  rejoicing  of  his  heart.  He 
was  grieved  when  transgressors  kept  not  the  word  of  the  Lord. 
He  rejoiced  at  God's  word,  as  one  that  found  great  spoil.  We 
know  not  how  these  testimonies  strike  other  minds  ;  to  our  own, 
they  present  an  unanswerable  argument. f  '  ■ 

*  Tj  Kara  Oedv  'kvTzr]. 

t  We  would  cordially  recommend  to  every  devout  reader,  Bridge's  Ex- 
position of  the  119th  Psalm.  The  author  was  an  evano;olical  minister  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  his  work  breathes  the  pure  spirit  of  devotion. 
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13.  This  aTgumetit  from  the  Scriptures  of  course  has  been  very 
brief,  and  gives  only  a  faint  idea  of  the  fulness  of  the  proof  that 
might  be  adduced.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Bible  is  saturated  witb 
the  truth  which  we  have  so  imperfectly  presented.  We  do  not 
believe  that  a  plain  reader  of  God's  word,  unbiassed  by  scholastic 
theories,  ever  drew  any  other  inference  from  its  sacred  teachings 
than  that  our  feelings  are  proper  objects  of  moral  praise  andl 
censure.  ^ 

14.  This-  is  cori-oborated  by  the  uninspired  hyninology  of  the 
Church,     Says  Charles  Wesley,  in  one  of  his  beautiful  hymns, 

"  Thy  love  in  sufferings  be  my  peace, 
Thy  love  in  weakness  make  me  strong"; 

And  vrhen  the  storms  of  life  shall  cease, 
Thy  love  shall  be  in  heaven  my  song," 

He  prays  for  emO'tions  on  earth ;  he  will  give  utterance  to  emo- 
tions in  heaven. 

Quotations  might  be  multiplied  to  any  extent  from  such  a  book  ; 
for  instance,  as  Dr.  Schaif 's  "  Christ  in  Song,"  that  treasure- 
house  of  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern  praise,  of  which  Dr. 
Hodge  remarks,  (Vol.  II.,  p.  591,)  "  We  want  no  better  theology 
and  no  better  religion  than  are  set  forth  in  these  hymns.  They 
were  indited  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  sense  that  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  they  express,  are  due  to  his  operations  on  the 
hearts  of  his  people." 

15.  Beside  devotional  writers,  Dr.  A.  Alexander  takes  strong 
ground  against  Dr.  Chalmers.  It  is  rather  wonderful,  that  one 
reared  in  that  early  day,  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  and  with  the 
limited  means  of  education  which  he  enjoyed  in  his  youth,  should 
have  been  so  acute  a  metaphysician  as  Archibald  Alexander.  We 
first  saw  this  venerable  man  in  the  library  of  Princeton  Seminary. 
Age  had  bowed  his  form,  and  well-nigh  destroyed  the  melody  of 
his  once  singularly  musical  voice.  His  very  unassuming  man- 
ners, too,  scarcely  allowed  you  to  feel  that  you  were  in  the  pres- 
ence of  greatness ;  so  that  it  is  only  in  later  years,  and  from  de- 
liberate comparison  of  him  with  other  thinkers,  that  we  have  done 
justice  to  his  uncommon  penetration.  Dr.  Hodge  was  his  pupil, 
and,  as  we  suppose,  learned  from  him  those  great  principles  of 
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theology  and  philoi^ophy  of  which  the  pupil  has  become  so  illus- 
trious a  defender.  As  against  the  notion  that  the  will  must  con- 
.-sent  before  there  is  virtue  or  vice,  we  quote  from  p.  186,  Vol.  II. ": 
""  The  Protestant  doctrine  which  pronounces  these  impulsive  acts 
(^.  «.,  of  the  feelings  and  affections.)  to  be  of  the  nature  of  sin, 
is  confirmed  by  the  consciousness  of  the  believer.  He  recognises 
as  evil  in  their  own  nature,  th^  first  risings  of  malice,  envy, 
pride,  or  cupidity.  He  knows  that  they  spring  from  an  evil  or 
imperfectly  sanctified  nature.  They  constitute  part  of  the  bur- 
den of  corruption  which  he  hopes  to  lay  down  in  the  grave  ;  and 
he  knows  that  as  he  shall  be  free  from  them  in  heaven,  they  never 
disturbed  the  perfectly  holy  soul  of  his  blessed  Lord,  to  whose 
imao-e  he  is  even  now  bound  to  be  conformed." 

c5 

16.  May  not  Dr.  McCosh  be  quoted  against  himself,  when  he 
says,  (p.  303,)  "  When  the  conscience  declares  the  action  pre- 
.sented  to  the  mind  to  be  good  or  bad,  certain  emotions  instantly 
present  themselves.  Man  is  so  constituted,  that  the  contempla- 
tion of  virtuous  and  vicious  action — declared  so  to  be  by  the  con* 
science — like  the  contemplation  of  pleasure  and  pain,  awakens 
the  sensibility."        '        "    '•    '     ----t' 

Now,  if  Dr.  McC.  will  admit,  and  we  do  not  really  see  how  he 
can  fail  to  admit,  that  these  emotions  partake  of  a  moral  charac- 
ter, he  will  have  added  greatly  to  the  perfection  of  his  system. 
Agairi,  Dr.  McC.  agrees  with  Bishop  Butler  in  stoutly  maintain- 
ing the  character  of  conscience  as  a  judge,  and  quotes  from  his 
second  sermon  on  Human  Nature  :  "  We  cannot  form  a  notion 
of  this  faculty  without  taking  in  judgment."  He  himself  savs, 
"  conscience  declares, "  "declared  by  conscience."  We  then 
have  conscience-perceptions.  Are  they  not  moral  perceptions  ? 
Is  it  not  t'ight  to  judge  truly  of  moral  subjects?  Right  to  justify 
the  righteous  ?  Right  to  condemn  the  wicked  ?  And  wrong  to 
do  the  reverse  ?  Then,  if  our  judgments,  in  view  of  certain 
actions,  are  right,  why  deny  that  moral  character  to  the  emotions 
awakened?  If  it  is  right  to  judge  that  any  given,  act  of  cruelty 
is  wrong,  is  it  not  right  to  feel  horror  at  the  act?  No  sense  of 
the  word  volantary  is  wide  enough  to  include  the  understanding; 
it  would  be  a  misnomer  ;  but  the  ancient  sense  of  voluntary  did 
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include  sensibility.     Farther  on  we  will  review  his  very  ingenious; 
answer  to  this,     (p.  288.) 

17.  Among  the  writers  on  this  side  tne  Attaiitic,  Jonathan 
Edwards  has  given  special  attention  to  the  Affections.  It  will 
he  borne  in  mind  that  Dr.  Chalmei^  contends  that  our  desires- 
have  no  original  and  intrinsic  moral  character,  and  that  Dr. 
McCosh  dissents  from  that  view.  It  will  be  remembered,  also-, 
that  these  two  writers  agree  in  denying  any  moral  character  to 
emotions.  Furthermore,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  affec- 
tions are  compounded  of  emotions  and  desires.  Edwards  does 
not  dwell  upon  the  distinction  between  the  two  elements,  but 
classing  them  both  together,  presents  the  scriptural  argument  to 
show  "  that  true  religion,  in  great  part,  consists  in  theaffections." 
This  proposition  is  reiterated  time  and  again.  Section  4th  be- 
gins thus :  "  The  holy  Scriptures  do  everywhere  place  religion 
Very  much  in  the  affection;  such  as  fear,  hope,  love,  hatred,  de- 
sire, joy,  sorrow,  gmtitude,  compassion,  and  zeal."  After  citing 
a  number  of  passages  under  each  of  these  heads,  he  says  : 

'  **I  have  mentioned  but  a  few  texts  out  of  an  innumerable  multitude, 
all  over  the  Scripture,  which  place  religion  very  much  in  the  affections. 
But  what  has  been  observed  may  l>e  sufficient  to  show  that  they  who 
would  deny  that  most  of  true  religion  lies  in  the  affections,  and  maintain 
the  contrary,  must  throw  away  what  we  have  been  wont  to  own  for  the 
Bible,  and  get  some  other  rule  by  which  to  judge  of  religion," 

"6.  The  religion  of  the  most  eminent  saints  we  have  an  account  of  in 
the  Scripture,  consisted  much  in  holy  affection." 

He  instances  David,  Paul,  and  John.  Undfer  the  7th  head,  he 
gives  our  Redeemer  as  a  great  example  of  the  same  truth. 

"8.  The  religion  of  heaven  consists  very  much  in  affection." 

But  the  whole  of  the  first  part  of  this  celebrated  treatise  is 
devoted  to  this  very  question,  and  we  refrain  from  further  quo- 
tation. 

Dr.  McCosh  would  of  course  accept  a  large  part  of  what  Ed- 
wards says  in  this  connection.  Much  of  holiness  and  much  of 
sin  consists  in  desire ;  but  no  part  of  either  of  them  consists  in 
emotion. 
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18.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  select  some  mere  emotions 
from  the  various  mental  exercises  mentioned  by  Edwards.  As 
our  emotions  give  rise  to  our  desires,  they  ordinarily  go  together, 
and  one  name  is  given  to  the  two,  as  Dr.  McCosh  clearly  notes 
in  the  affection  of  love.  He  quotes  approvingly  from  Dr.  Brown :  ' 
"The  analysis  of  love  presents  us  with  two  elements — a  vivid  de- 
light in  the  contemplation  of  the  object  of  affection,  and  a  desire 
of  good  to  that  object."  Dr.  McC,  however,  proceeds  to  say  : 
"  We  do  regard  it  as  of  great  importance  to  distinguish  these  two 
elements.  The  one  may  exist,  and  often  does  exist,  without 
the  other."  It  is  to  the  "  vivid  delight"  that  he  denies  any  moral 
quality ;  and  this  is  the  precise  point  in  which  we  would,  with 
great  respect  to  him,  dissent  ^ofo  6'ce?o.  ..,-„..      i  ,r,,»^. 

But  as  we  are  just  now  concerned  with  Edwards's  view,  we  se- 
lect some  of  the  mere  emotions.  His  text  is  1  Pet.  i.  8 :  "  Whom 
having  not  seen,  ye  love ;  in  whom,  though  now  ye  see  him  not, 
yet  believing,  ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory." 
"There  were  two  kinds  of  operation,  or  exercise  of  true  religion — 
love  to  Christ,  joy  in  Christ."  Now,  joy  is  not  a  desire.  Ed- 
wards himself  draws  the  distinction,  although,  for  his  purposes, 
it  was  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it.  We  desire  "  something  not 
present ;"  we  joy  in  "  something  present,"  that  is  pleasing  to  us  ; 
but  if  that  present  something  be  very  displeasing,  we  expe- 
rience grief  or  sorrow.  "  The  Scriptures  speak  of  holy  joy  as 
a  great  part  of  true  religion.  So  it  is  represented  in  the  text." 
He  then  quotes  from  the  Old  Testament  and  from  the  New,  as 
many  as  ten  passages  to  the  point.  So  again  with  sorrow.  "  This 
godly  sorrow  and  brokenness  of  heart  is  often  spoken  of,  not  only 
as  a  great  thing  in  the  distinguishing  character  of  the  saints,  but 
that  in  them  which  is  peculiarly  acceptable  and  pleasing  to  God." 

Compassion,  also,  is  an  emotion.  It  is  of  course  followed  by  a 
desire  to  relieve  its  object  from  suffering  when  such  relief  is 
possible.  But  when  help  is  impossible,  and  desire  dies,  compas- 
sion, sweet  consoler  of  sorrow,  bends  over  her  and  weeps  !  We 
are  exhorted  to  "  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice"  in  obtained  mer- 
cies ;  and  to  "  weep  with  them  that  weep"  under  present  and  ^ir- 
removable  afflictions.  Hence,  also,  Edwards  cites  the  instance  of 
VOL.  XXV.,  NO.  3 — 3. 
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Christ's  weeping  over  Jerusalem.  Hope,  which  involves  desire, 
had  fled  ;  and  for  this  very  reason  the  tears  came  from  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  Redeemer's  heart.  Emotion  could  no  longer 
manifest  itself  in  desire  and  consequent  effort ;  now  the  undying 
sentiment  itself  wells  forth  in  streams  of  pity.  This  incident  is 
one  of  the  gems  of  Luke's  gospel.  As  the  child  of  God  ponders 
upon  it,  he  hangs  trembling  and  tearful  over  the  incarnate  mys- 
tery, over  the  unfathomable  depths  of  this  compassion.  Was  it 
the  human,  or  was  it  the  divine  in  thee,  0  Christ,  thou  bright- 
ness of  the  Father's  glory,  veiled  in  our  flesh  ?  Or  did  thy  two 
natures  inefiubly  cooperate  without  composition  or  confusion  ? 

Dr.  Chalmers  seems  specially  averse  to  allowing  sympathy  a 
place  among  moral  exercises  ;  yet  "  we  have  not  an  High  Priest 
that  cannot  be  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities,"  Heb. 
iv.  15,  where  the  very  word  sympathise  is  chosen  by  inspiration, 

fif]  Svvdfj-evov  ovfnrad^oai. 

If,  then,  our  mere  emotions,  acting  without  desire,  have  a  moral 
(quality,  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have  it  when  they 
are  followed  by  desire.  Whether  they  are  or  are  not  thus  fol- 
lowed, depends  not  on  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  emotion,  but 
very  much  upon  the  possibility  of  our  effecting  anything  to 
which  the  emotion  prompts  us — that  is,  of  course,  the  possibility 
as  viewed  by  us. 

We  have  been  looking  at  this  subject  chiefly  from  ^  scriptural 
standpoint ;  but  descending  to  the  psychological  plane,  which  is 
not  so  far  above  the  mists  of  speculation,  we  think  the  case  is 
sufficiently  clear.  Emotion  gives  rise  to  desire,  and  desire  to  vo- 
lition, and  volition  to  action.  This  view  is  self-consistent,  and 
makes  man  a  unit.  His  operations  are  harmonious.  Why  does 
he  desire  that  fruit  which  he  beholds  ?  Becjiuse  he  thinks 
it  is  pleasant  to  the  taste.  But  if,  on  trial,  it  proves  bitter 
and  nauseous,  he  throws  it  disdainfully  away.  He  desires  it  no 
more. 

We  make  the  emotions  the  ultimate  part  of  our  nature.  Such 
was  the  view  of  that  profound  thinker,  Isaac  Taylor.  Dr.  Chal- 
mers himself  copiously  aflSrras  it  in  his  Moral  Philosophy.  We 
ask  him  only  to  be  consistent  with  himself 
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When  the  question  arises  why  we  desire  anything,  the  final 
answer  must  be,  to  gratify  some  emotion.  The  character  of  that 
emotion  descends  to  the  desire.  The  former  is  the  fountain  of 
which  the  latter  is  the  stream.  We  never  desire  to  glorify  God 
until  we  first  delight  in  him.     The  delight  creates  the  desire. 

We  fully  endorse  Dr.  Hodge  when  he  says  that  our  intuitions 
are  a  revelation  from  God.  Now,  is  delight,  in  view  of  God's 
holiness,  destitute  of  all  moral  character?  It  constitutes  the  joy 
of  heaven.  We  conceive  that,  of  all  things  in  that  blessed 
abode,  where  brokenness  of  heart  is  unknown,  it  is  most  pleasing 
to  the  Holy  One.  Do  we  not  intuitively  believe  that  it  is  a  holy 
exercise  ? 

19.  Dr.  McCosh  is,  on  the  whole,  more  logical  and  more  self 
consistent,  we  take  it,  than  Dr.  Chalmers.     But  it  is  sometimes  a 
dangerous  thing  to  be  logical  and  self-consistent ;  such  persons 
are  apt  to  push  a  Trpurov  iiiehSo^  to  extremes  ;  a  crack  in  the  found- 
ation runs  up  to  the  very  top  of  the  wall. 

For  instance,  on  page  313  we  find  this  :  "  There  is  often,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  delight  in  the  object,  the  selfish  delight,  without 
the  desire  of  good." 

But  is  all  delight  selfish  ?  Impossible  !  Dr.  Brown  so  utterly 
overthrew  that  idea,  that  we  are  surprised  to  see  it  reappear.  If 
it  gives  us  unfeigned  delight  to  see  others  happy  and  holy,  does 
that  imply  selfishness  in  us  ?  If  we  are  willing  to  lay  down  our 
lives  for  the  brethren,  and  feel  abundantly  compensated  by  the 
joy  of  seeing  them  safe,  are  we  selfish  ? 

Again,  nothing  seems  clearer  to  a  Calvanist  than  that  choice 
is  determined  by  the  comparative  strength  of  our  desires.  When 
we  desire  only  one  thing,  and  it  is  immediately  attainable,  we 
proceed  at  once  to  volition.  If  it  is  not  immediately  attainable, 
we  form  a  purpose.  But  when  we  desire  more  than  one  thing, 
and  the  getting  of  one  prevents  the  getting  of  another ;  when,  in 
other  words,  we  have  conflicting  desires,  we  choose.  As,  if  we 
are  offered  our  choice  of  two  goblets,  the  understanding  pro- 
nounces the  golden  one  more  desirable  than  the  silver.  If  the 
golden  goblet  alone  were  offered,  the  total  amount  of  our  desire 
would  prompt  a  volition  to  take  it.     But  when  a  choice  must  be 
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made,  our  preference  is  measured  by  the  excess  of  our  desire  for 
the  one  over  our  desire  for  the  other.  This  is  plain  enough.  But 
the  Arminians  have  feigned  a  new  judge  or  arbiter,  under  the 
old  name  of  the  will,  and  give  him  authority  over  the  rest  of  our 
nature.  The  will,  forsooth,  has  a  self-determining  power,  sov- 
ereign, mayhap  capricious ;  a  Norman  conqueror,  imported  from 
foreign  parts,  as  a  ruler  over  the  other  estates  of  the  realm. 

If  our  psychological  account  be  correct,  our  main  positions  fol- 
low necessarily.  It  is  essential  to  the  logical  consistency  of  Dr. 
McCosh,  to  interpolate  in  the  process  the  action  of  some  such 
power  as  the  Arminians  contend  for.  Let  us  see.  Page  272  : 
"  In  making  this  choice,  we  are  no  doubt  swayed  by  considera- 
tions, but  these  have  their  force  given  to  them  by  the  will  itself, 
which  may  set  a  high  a  value  upon  them,  but  which  may  also,  if 
it  please,  set  them  at  defiance."  Page  273 :  "  We  maintain  that 
these  volitions  are  not  determined  ....  by  the  last  act  of  the 
judgment,  nor  by  emotions  within  the  mind,  as  the  higher  order 
of  British  and  American  Necessarians  seem  to  assert,  but  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  will  itself  as  an  independent  self-acting  power. 
In  this  high  and  important  sense,  the  will  may  be  said  to  possess 
a  self-determining  power  ;  that  is,  a  power  of  determining  its  own 
volitions."  Page  269 :  "So  far  as  the  true  is  preferred  to  the 
false,  or  the  right  to  the  wrong,  or  the  pleasurable  to  the  right, 
it  is  by  the  exercise  not  of  the  reason,  or  the  conscience,  or  the 
sensibility,  but  of  the  will.  Nor  is  it  saying  anything  to  the 
point,  to  declare  that  the  will  always  chooses  the  greatest  good ; 
for  it  is  the  will  that  determines  it  in  this  sense  to  be  good,  and 
the  greatest  good.  The  will,  no  doubt,  does  prefer  the  pleasura- 
ble in  itself  to  the  painful,  but  it  is  because  it  wills  to  do  so." 

In  consistence  with  this,  he  takes  exception  to  a  part  of  Ed- 
wards's theory,  and  tries  to  show  that  (page  274,  note,)  ''  the  older 
divines,  even  those  of  the  school  of  Augustine  and  Calvin,  in- 
cluding Calvin  himself  and  John  Owen,  agree  with  him  as  against 
Edwards. 

On  all  which  we  remark : 

(1)  It  is  far  from  our  purpose  to  intimate  that  Dr.  McC.  is  an 
Arminian.     We  suppose  him  to  be  in  feeling,  as  well  as  in  the 
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body  of  his  doctrine,  averse  to  that  system.  But,  to  show  that 
his  view  respecting  the  emotions  of  the  human  soul  is  unsound, 
we  adduce  the  logical  result  of  that  view,  to  wit :  that  his  phrase- 
ology on  the  subject  of  man's  freedom  is  almost  identical  with 
that  which  Edwards  condemns  in  Arminian  writers.  See  section 
2d  of  the  treatise  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will.  r    ' 

(2)  The  quotation  which  he  makes  from  Henry's  Life  of  Cal- 
vin, (from  a  letter  of  Calvin  to  Pighius,)  does  not  meet  the  case. 
Calvin  is  contending  against  the  notion  that  the  will  acts  under 
compulsion  from  without.  *'  It  is  not  constrained  or  impelled  ir- 
resistibly from  without,  but  determines  itself  by  itself."  Life  of 
Calvin,  Vol.  L,  p.  497.  See,  also,  p.  499.  We  imagine  that 
the  disciples  of  Edwards  all  believe  this.  According  to  Dr.  Al- 
exander, man  has  the  power  of  self-determination  ;  his  own  de- 
sires determine  his  volitions ;  external  things  furnish  only  the 
objects  on  which  his  affections  fasten.  So  Hodge  says,  (Vol.  11. , 
p.  285,)  that  a  man  is  free  when  his  volitions  are  "determined  by 
nothing  out  of  himself,  but  proceeding  from  his  own  views,  feel- 
ings, and  immanent  dispositions,  etc."  Again,  on  page  288, 
*'  The  will  is  not  determined  by  any  law  of  necessity ;  it  is  not 
independent,  indifferent,  or  self-determined,  but  is  always  deter-  f 
mined  by  the  preceding  state  of  mind."  But  this  is  leading  us 
too  far  from  our  main  subject. 

In  consistence  with  his  other  views.  Dr.  McC.  represents  "a 
desire  of  good,  a  simple,  disinterested  desire  of  good,"  as  belong- 
ing to  "  the  region  of  a  higher  faculty"  than  that  of  the  emo- 
tions. In  our  conception  of  the  subject,  emotion  is  seated  on  the 
throne  and  sways  the  sceptre ;  desire  is  the  minister,  standing 
below  the  throne,  and  executing  the  royal  orders. 

We  have  dissented  strongly  from  Dr.  McC,  but  we  trust  that 
we  have  done  so  courteously  throughout  the  discussion.  Perhajps 
no  one  has  a  higher  opinion  than  we  have  of  his  great  ability,  or 
considers  America  more  fortunate  in  securing  his  services. 

20.  Will  and  sensibility  having  been  suflSciently  adverted  to, 
it  remains  to  inquire  whether  the  intellect  should  be  included  as 
a  part  of  the  causa  materialis  of  sin.  May  sin  or  holiness  be 
predicated  of  our  perceptions  ?     Do  our   standards  speak  the 
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truth  when  they  charge  corruption  on  our  whole  nature  ?  And 
is  our  depravity,  in  this  sense,  total,  as  distinguished  from  partial  ? 
Dr.  Hodge's  view  seems  to  us  the  scriptural  one.  Page  262, 
Vol.  II.:  "Everywhere  in  the  Scriptures  it  is  asserted  or  as- 
sumed that  the  feelings  follow  the  understanding  ;  that  the  illu- 
mination of  the  mind  in  the  due  apprehension  of  spiritual  ob- 
jects, is  the  necessary  preliminary  condition  of  all  right  feeling 
and  conduct."  "  We  must  know  God  in  order  to  love  him.  This 
is  distinctly  asserted  by  the  Apostle,  in  1  Cor.  ii.  14.  He  there 
says:  (1)  That  the  natural  or  unrenewed  man  does  not  receive 
the  things  of  the  Spirit.  (2)  The  reason  why  he  does  not  re- 
ceive them  is  declared  to  be  that  they  are  foolishness  unto  him, 
or  that  he  cannot  know  them.  (3)  And  the  reason  why  he 
cannot  know  them  is  that  they  are  spiritually  discerned.  It  is 
ignorance,  the  want  of  discernment  of  the  beauty,  excellence, 
and  suitableness  of  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  (/.  e.,  of  the  truths 
which  the  Spirit  has  revealed,)  that  is  the  reason  or  cause  of  un- 
belief." 

He  adduces  other  passages  of  Scripture  to  the  same  point.  It 
is  eternal  life  to  know  the  only  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
he  has  sent.  The  god  of  this  world  blinds  the  eyes  of  men,  that 
they  may  perish.  But  God  gives  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
his  glory,  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  objects  of  his  grace. 
He  sanctifies  them  by  his  truth. 

In  addition  to  this  biblical  argument,  he  says  :  "  The  affections 
suppose  an  object.  They  can  be  excited  only  in  view  of  an  ob- 
ject. If  we  love,  we  must  love  something.  .  .  .  To  call  love 
into  exercise,  it  is  necessary  that  the  mind  should  apprehend 
God  as  he  really  is.  Otherwise  the  affection  would  be  neither 
rational  nor  holy." 

This  seems  to  us  not  only  true,  but  nearly  self-evident.  Again, 
on  page  255,  under  the  heading,  "  The  whole  soul  the  seat  of 
original  sin,"  we  read,  (section  2,)  "  The  opposite  doctrine  as- 
sumes that  there  is  nothing  moral  in  our  cognitions  or  judgments; 
that  all  knowledge  is  purely  speculative.  Whereas,  according  to 
the  Scriptures,  the  chief  sins  of  men  consist  in  their  wrong  judg- 
ments, in  thinking  and  believing  evil  to  be  good,  and  good  to  be 
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evil.  ...  Every  exercise  of  our  cognitive  faculties  in  rela- 
tion to  moral  and  religious  subjects,  includes  the  exercise  of  our 
moral  nature." 

This  is  in  full  accord  with  the  Westminster  Standards.  Chap- 
X.,  Of  Effectual  Calling,  speaks  of  "  .  .  .  enlightening  their 
minds  spiritually  and  savingly,  to  understand  the  things  of  God." 
Answer  67,  of  the  Larger  Catechism,  "  .  .  .  savingly  en- 
lightening their  minds."  Answer  31  of  Shorter  Catechism, 
"  .  .  .  convincing  us  of  our  sin  jlnd  misery,  enlightening  pur 
minds  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  renewing  our  wills,"  etc. 

With  this,  too,  agrees  the  view  of  Dr.  Alexander,  in  his  Moral 
Science,  viz.,  that  conscience,  like  taste,  has  a  double  office— -to 
perceive  moral  qualities  and  to  feel  a  consequent  approbation  or 
disapprobation ;  and  that  depravity  blinds  the  mind  on  moral 
subjects. 

It  surely  is  a  moral  perfection  in  God  to  judge  unerringly  that 
right  is  right  and  wrong  is  ^wrong.  Men  are  condemned  for 
not  believing  ;  but  if  their  moral  nature  were  not  perverted,  they 
would  never  be  guilty  of  unbelief.  The  moral  evidence  alone 
would  be  all-sufficient ;  and  beholding  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  would  respond  at  once  and  fully  to  the 
Redeemer's  exhortation  :  "  Believe  Me,  that  I  am  in  the  Father, 
and  the  Father  in  Me." 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  the  subordination  of 
the  intellectual  to  the  emotional  part  of  our  nature.  The  end  of 
the  commandment  is  love.  "  I  have  declared  unto  them  thy 
name,"  {i.  e.,  made  known  to  them  thy  true  character,)  "  and  will 
declare  it ;  that  the  love  wherewith  thou  hast  loved  me  may  be 
in  them,  and  I  in  them." 

21.  Last  of  all,  in  addition  to  these  active  states  of  the  soul, 
and  back  of  them  all,  are  the  dispositions,  immanent  states,  prin- 
ciples, or  habits,  as  they  are  variously  called.  There  is  a  reason 
why  men  habitually  feel  and  act  in  one  way  rather  than  another  ; 
and  the  common  consent  of  the  race  refers  this  to  dispositions 
and  states.  When  we  see  a  man  acting  uniformly  in  an  amiable 
way,  we  conclude  that  he  is  blest  with  an  amiable  disposition  ;  we 
say  he  is  an  amiable  man.     In  one  sense,  the  character  of  a  man 
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is  the  sum  total  of  his  dispositions ;  his  moral  character  consists 
of  his  moral  dispositions ;  for  some  of  these  immanent  states  have 
no  moral  quality,  as,  for  example,  a  studious  disposition. 

Now  these  states  of  the  mind  are  anteriof  to  exercises  of  any 
kind  :  yet  some  of  them  undoubtedly  do  have  a  moral  character. 
This  has  been  stoutly  denied ;  and  it  has  been  affirmed  by  way" 
of  a  theological  witticism,  that  all  sin  consists  in  sinning.  "  Abel- 
ard  held  that  nothing  was  properly  of  the  nature  of  sin  but  an 
act  performed  with  an  evil  intention."  (Hodge,  Vol.  II.,  p.  170.) 
We  cannot  enter  into  an  argument  on  this  poijit. 

To  conclude  :  Our  whole  nature  is  affected  by  sin ;  even  our 
bodies  are  made  its  instruments ;  though  of  course  the  body  is 
not  the  true  seat  of  sin,  as  the  Manichees  held.  But  every  part 
of  the  soul  is  infected  with  this  mortal  malady,  and  regeneration 
gives  us  new  dispositions,  new  views,  new  feelings  and  desires, 
new  choices,  purposes,  and  volitions,  and  new  words  and  deeds. 
In  a  word,  we  are  new  men  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Once  more  :  It  is  a  thing  fraught  with  peril  to  deny  a  moral 
character  to  anything  that  possesses  sin.  If  our  desires,  emo- 
tions, judgments,  and  states  are  sinful,  and  we,  from  some  false 
theory,  deny  it,  on  the  ground  that  they  have  no  moral  character, 
or  on  any  other  ground,  our  highest  interests  are  endangered.  A 
genuine  Christian  experience  will  triumph  over  erroneous  theories. 
God's  Word  and  Spirit  will  lead  us  in  the  way  to  heaven,  despite 
of  our  speculations ;  yet  the  tendency  of  these  speculations  may 
be,  all  the  while,  evil  and  only  evil,  and  their  actual  effects  hurt- 
ful, even  when  not  destructive. 
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THE  OUTLOOK  01^  MODERN  SOIENC^^. 

I.  Au,  examination  of  the  popular  writings  of  our  scientific 
leaders,  will  show  that  modern  science  is  in  an  attitude  of  expec- 
tation. Th^re  are  certain  great  problems  bearing  on  man's  place 
and  destiny  which  are  being  eagerly  studied  and  sharply  dis- 
cussed, and  scientific  men  are  laboring  hard  in  the  expectation, 
of  seeing  these  problems  speedily  solved.  The  relations  of  mat- 
ter and  spirit ;  the  relations  of  organised  to  dead  matter ;  the 
relations  of  design  in  the  universe  to  an  intelligent  God,  or  to  a 
system  of  self-evolving  natural  law — such  are  some  of  the  im- 
portant points  over  which  the  contest  waxes  hottest  between  meta- 
physics and  physics,  as  between  opposing  parties  of  scientific 
men. 

Especially  is  it  true  that  the  advocates  of  the  evolution  hy- 
pothesis seem  to  .  be  looking  to  their  system  as  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  the  universe.  Should  this  hypothesis  be 
established,  they  \yill  have,  as  they  imagine,  in  their  grasp,  the 
key  to  all  those  mysteries  by  which  the  mind  of  man  has  been  so 
long  perplexed.  It  becomes,  therefore,  an  important  question, 
Whither  does  this  key  admit  us  ?  Certainly,  from  our  present 
point  of  view,  the  road  to  which  it  opens  seeins  to  lead  into  dis- 
mal and  chilling  regions.  Huxley  does  not  state  too  strongly 
the  feeling  of  many  who  are  gazing  upon  the  apparent  tendency 
of  scientific  research,  when  he  says:  ''They  watch  what  they 
conceive  to  be  the  progress  of  materialism,  in  such  fear  and  pow- 
erless anger  as  a  savage  feels  when,  during  an  eclipse,  the  great 
shadow  creeps  over  the  face  of  the  sun.  The  advancing  tide  of 
matter  threatens  to  drown  their  souls  ;  the  tightening  grasp  of 
law  impedes  their  freedom  ;  they  are  alarmed  lest  man's  moral 
nature  be  debased  by  the  increase  of  his  wisdom."  But  others 
go  beyond  such  statements,  and  boldly  aver  the  conclusions  to 
which  the v  have  been  led.  Thus  Mr.  Winwood  Reade,  an  en- 
thusiastic  disciple  of  Darwin,   in  a  recent  work  entitled  "  The 

Martyrdom  of  Man,"  sums  up  as  follows  ;   "  Supernatural  Chris- 
VOL.  XXV.,  NO.  3 — 4. 
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tianity  is  false.  God-worship  is  idolatry.  Prayer  is  useless. 
The  soul  is  not  immortal.  There  are  no  rewards  and  no  punish- 
ments in  a  future  state."  And  the  closing  strain  of  the  book  is 
this:  "  Famine,  pestilence,  and  war  are  no  longer  essential  for 
the  advancement  of  the  human  race.  But  a  season  of  mental 
anguish  is  at  hand,  and  through  this  we  must  pass,  in  order  that 
our  posterity  may  rise.  The  soul  must  be  sacrificed  ;  the  hope 
in  immortality  must  die.  A  sweet  and  charming  illusion  must 
be  taken  from  the  human  race,  as  youth  and  beauty  vanish  never 
to  return." 

Before  we  give  way  to  despair  upon  hearing  such  dismal  pro- 
phesies, let  us  ask  if  indeed  we  have  reached  yet  the  '■^  tdtima 
thule"  of  human  thought.  Is  this  the  end  of  science  ?  Is  this  the 
meaning  of  life's  enigma,  which  man  has  vainly  striven,  through 
the  long  ages,  to  solve  ?  Have  we  followed  the  rushing  Jordan 
of  man's  hopes  and  aspirations  and  ever-increasing  knowledge, 
to  reach  only  this  dull  Dead  Sea  of  utter  stagnation  ?  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  this  tone  of  sadness  creeps  into  the  writings  of 
some  eminent  scientists,  who^  even  while  shrinking  from  such 
conclusions,  have  few  words  of  hope  or  comfort  for  the  future. 
Yet  surely  the  grounds  of  hope  for  humanity  cannot  be  all  gone. 
Carlyle  says,  no  less  truly  than  emphatically,  "  Was  man,  with 
his  experience,  present  at  the  creation,  then,  to  see  how  it  all 
went  on  ?  Have  any  deepest  scientific  individuals  yet  dived 
down  to  the  foundations  of  the  universe,  and  guaged  everything 
there  ?  Did  the  Maker  take  them  into  his  counsel ;  that  they 
read  his  ground-plan  of  the  incomprehensible  all,  and  can  say, 
this  stands  marked  therein,  and  no  more  than  this  ?  Alas  !  not 
in  anywise  !  These  scientific  individuals  have  been  nowhere  but 
where  Ave  also  are  ;  have  seen  some  handbreadths  deeper  than  we 
see  into  the  deep  that  is  infinite,  without  bottom  as  without 
shore." 

It  does  seem  preposterous,  on  sober  thought,  that  after  all  our 
waiting  and  delving  and  toiling  in  the  mines  of  knowledge,  with 
an  infinite  universe  lying  around,  above  and  beneath  us,  that  in 
this  nineteenth  century  we  have  gained  such  an  answer  to  the 
problem  of  life.     Have  we  actually  stumbled  upon  the  one  great 
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law  which  contains  in  itself  the  history,  the  significance,  and  the 
end  of  man's  existence,  to  say  nothing  of  its  relation  to  the  uni- 
verse ?  "Evolution" — is  this  to  be  the  Genesis  and  the  Gospel 
of  that  Bible  which  modern  science  is  to  give  to  man?  Surely 
if  this  be  true,  if  the  end  is  reached,  if  all  that  remains  is  to  elu- 
cidate, to  amplify,  and  to  illustrate  this  one  great  law,  this  seems 
but  a  poor  result  as  the  reward  of  all  the  deep  unutterable  long- 
ings and  strivings  of  mankind,  through  all  the  by-gone  ages.  We 
may  well  exclaim,  as  we  reach  such  a  conclusion,  , 

"Great God!  I'dratherbe 

A  pagan,  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn, 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea,     ~  , 

Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn." 

But  without  useless  declamation,  let  us  inquire  whether  there 
be  any  possibility  of  escaping  such  a  desolate  ending,  as  the  re- 
sult of  advancing  knowledge.  The  one  mistake,  constantly  made 
in  this  feverish,  speculative  age,  both  by  theologians  and  men  of 
.  taste,  is  haste.  The  one  lesson  to  be  learned  and  practised  \^ pa- 
tience. Tyndall  says  :  "  This  waiting  for  the  statement  of  the 
two  sides  of  a  question,  implies  patience.  It  implies  a  resolution 
to  suppress  indignation,  if  the  statement  of  the  one-half  should 
clash  with  our  convictions,  and  not  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  un- 
duly elated  if  the  half-statement  should  chime  in  with  our  views. 
It  implies  a  determination  to  wait  calmly  for  the  statement  of  the 
whole  before  we  pronounce  judgment,  either  in  the  form  of  ac- 
quiescence or  dissent." 

Let  us  glance  at  the  manner  in  which  this  warfare  is  too  often 
carried  on  between  the  partisans  of  theology  and  of  science. 

The  scientific  investigator  discovers  a  certain  set  of  facts  ;  facts 
learned  slowly  and  patiently,  by  observation  and  experiment,  and 
deserving,  as  he  well  knows,  the  notice  of  mankind.  In  order 
to  bring  these  into  a  definite  system,  he  constructs  upon  them  an 
hypothesis,  which  seems  to  account  for  the  phenomena.  Care- 
fully ^iudiymg  other  facts  0^  nature,  and  finding  many  to  confirm 
and  to  fall  in  with  his  hypothesis,  he  confides  in  it  at  length  as 
true.  He  may  do  this  on  sufficient  or  on  insufficient  evidence, 
but  he  is  honest  and  earnest  in  seeking  for  the  truth.     But  no 
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sooner  does  the  hypothesis  assume  the  importance  of  a  theory  ; 
no  sooner  is  it|Iinvested  with  probability,  than  some  of  its  over- 
zealous  advocates,  leavingi  the  beaten  track  of  science,  rush  to  the 
most  far-reaching  conclusions.  The  theory  is  pushed  forward 
among  other  theories ;  the  facts  are  arrayed  as  contradicting 
other  facts  ;  and  in  the  light  of  the  new  discovet*y,  many  of  the 
old  landmarks  seem  in  danger  of  being  obliterated. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  metaphysicians  and  theologians,  some- 
times but  half-informed,  either  as  to  the  theory  or  the  facts,  ac- 
cept, without  question,  the  conclusions  which  scientific  men  pro- 
pound. They  also  draw  the  most  dismal  pictures  as  illustrating 
the  final  result  of  such  scientific  teaching ;  they  attack  fiercely 
the  hypothesis  ;  and  perhaps,  in  their  too  ardent  zeal,  even  at- 
tempt to  throw  ridicule  on  the  theory,  or  discredit  on  the  facts. 
Really,  at  times,  the  tone  of  contempt  and  of  opposition  assumed 
by  some  ill-informed  opponents  of  the  discoveries  and  theories  of 
modern  science,  brings  up  reminiscences  of  monkish  suspicion 
and  mediaeval  narrowness.  They  gaze  on  the  spectroscope,  the 
microscope,  and  the  scalpel,  with  the  horror  of  some  mitred 
bishop  or  abbot  contemplating  the  retorts  and  crucibles  of  al- 
chemy, or  the  crabbed  formularies  of  the  black  art. 

The  evil  of  such  opposition  is,  that  it  begets  or  fosters  a  spirit 
of  scepticism.  Honest  doubters,  finding  the  guardians  of  revela- 
tion attempting  to  discredit  facta,  plain,  simple,  and  certain — 
answering  in  a  sneering  tone  of  ridicule,  theories  which  scientific 
men  treat  at  least  respectfully — cannot  help  feelijig  their  faith 
shaken ;  and  they  become  impatient  when  such  an  attitude  is  as- 
sumed by  the  Christian  apologists.  No  sound  and  healthy  mind 
dreads  the  increase  of  light,  or  fears  for  the  truth  of  God  in  the 
conflict  of  opinions.  But  there  is  fear  lest  doubting,  unsettled 
minds  be  broken  from  their  moorings,  and  drifted  away  upon  a 
sea  of  darkness  and  unbelief.  Truth  is  precious,  indeed  ;  but 
let  us  never  forget  that  the  souls  of  our  fellow-men,  with  their 
hopes  and  fears — aye,  even  in  sin  and  darkness: — are  precious, 
also  ;  precious  even  in  God's  sight.  The  duty  of  the  Christian, 
strong  in  faith,  is  to  strengthen  his  weaker  brethren.  God's 
truth  needs  not   the  help  of  his  arm   to  uphold  it.     But  he   can 
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speak  words  oi  comiort  and  of  good  cheer  to  those  who  are  per- 
plexed and  darkened  in  their  search  for  truth.  It  is  patience 
that  we  need  for  the  full  interpretation  and  final  harmony  of  tte 
mighty  and  wondrous  voices  by  which  God  speaks  to  the  soul  of 
man.  Truth-loving  men  are  seeking  the  harmony  of  all  thesie 
voices,  riot  the  silence  of  any  one  of  them. 

It.  In  considering  the  relation  of  scientific  to  religious  sys- 
tems, there  are  certain   points   which  are  to  be  decidea  in  suc- 


cession. 


When  the  natural  philosopher  brings  forward  some  new  law 
or  some  new  theory  for  the  consideration  and  acceptance  of  the 
world,  th6  first  important  question  is,  Are  the  facts  on  which 
the  hypothesis  is  built,  sufficiently  established  ? 

If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  facts,  scientific  men  Avill  pay 
no  attention  to  the  hypothesis  ;  but  if  the  facts  have  been  clearly 
ascertained,  the  nex;t  question  is.  What  is  the  value  of  the  hy- 
pothesis drawn  from  an  induction  of  these  facts  ?  To  attempt 
to  discredit  the  facts  is  to  open  the  flood-gates  of  skepticism  ;  to 
be  afraid  of  examining  the  hypothesis,  is  to  seem  fearful  lest  one 
truth  may  be  found  to  contradict  another.  Let  the  scientific 
men  grapple  with  the  hypothesis,  they  will  deal  with  it  according 
to  its  true  merits ;  and  if  it  be  true,  it  will  ultimately  take  its 
place  as  an  accepted  scientific  theory,  in  spite  of  the  fulminations 
of  the  Vatican  or  the  artillery  of  Protestant  divines  and  meta- 
phyf^cians.  But  should  the  hypothesis  be  established  as  true 
in  the  liorht  of  all  the  evidence  that  can  be  collected,  it  does  not 
follow  that  all  the  sweeping  conclusions^ — so  hastily  propounded 
by  scientists,  so  hastily  accepted  by  theologians — are  true.  The 
relations  of  the  newly  established  theory  to  certain  other  great 
truths  do  not  become  clear  all  at  once.  It  is  some  comfort  to 
remember  that  ere  now  it  has  happened  that  the  whole  system  of 
religious  truth  has  been  staked  on  the  establishment  or  overthrow 
of  some  purely  scientific  question.  Yet  the  question  and  the 
system  are  moving  harmoniously  side  by  side  to-day,  somewhat 
to  the  discomfiture  of  those  on  either  side,  who  prophesied  the 
downfall  of  one  or  the  other.  It  is  one  thing  to  establish  a  sci- 
entific   theory,   it   is  another   thing  rightly   to  co-ordinate    that 
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theory  with  other  truths  already  established ;  and  it  is  during 
this  adjustment  of  truths  that  so  much  jarring  and  clashing  take- 
place.  And  it  is  just  here  that  Christian  thinkers  find  cause  of 
complaint  against  the  scientific  dogmatists.  Scientists  claim 
that  thorough  scientific  training  is  necessary  in  order  to  appraci- 
ate  the  significance  and  hearing  of  the  facts  and  processes  of 
nature.  This  may  be  readily  conceded  ;  but  does  it  imply  that  a 
rigid  process  of  deduction  from  purely  physical  phenomena  must 
set  aside  other  fixed  and  certain  principles  of  man's  nature,  or 
ignore  other  facts  of  the  universe?  Grranting  that  the  scientists 
are  _!the  proper  men  to  decide  as  to  the  truth  or  error  of  any 
scientific  hypothesis,  does  it  follow  that  we  must  at  once  ignore 
every  fact,  every  feeling,  every  complex  problem  of  humanity 
which  does  not  find  its  explanation  in  the  hypothesis?  Really, 
this  is  substituting  for  Rome,  with  its  claim  to  infallibility,  an 
infallible  academy  of  science. 

The  establishraent  of  a  scientific  hypothesis,  as  a  highly  prob- 
able theory,  does  not,  at  once  and  of  itself,  determine  the 
meaning  or  value  of  other  truths,  (a  thesis  if  you  will,)  which 
have  been  established  on  other  and  sufficient  evidence.  As  a 
traveller  advances  into  some  mountainous  country,  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  lofty  peak  to  which  he  is  making  his  way  is 
quite  hidden  by  some  smaller  mountain,  hitherto  unnoticed,  which 
now  obstructs  the  view.  Yet  surely  it  would  be  folly  for  him  to 
turn  back,  or  to  conclude  that  the  first  peak  was  only  a  su^nmer 
cloud  which  has  melted  into  thin  air. 

The  position  of  the  Christian  apologist  in  this  age  is  briefly 
this:  Christianity  rests  upon  certain  fundamental  truths  im- 
planted in  the  constitution  of  man  and  harmonizing  with  the 
most  patent  fiicts  of  life.  These  fundamental  truths  lie  equally 
at  the  basis  of  every  human  system  of  philosophy,  of  religion, 
or  of  science,  Modern  infidelity  is  busily  attacking  these  foun- 
dation stones,  but  as  it  cannot  deny  that  they  are  there^  it  attempts 
to  undermine  them  by  showing  liow  they  came  to  be  there.  The 
most  daring  attempt  of  human  thought  in  our  day  is  to  ^^^  out- 
side itself  by  explaining  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  funda- 
mental   truths    from   which    all    human    thought   must   spring. 
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Under  the  plea  of  modesty,  and  of  due  regard  for  man's  limited 
faculties,  this  philosophy  is  erecting  a  system  virtually  as  transcen- 
dental, because  as  far  beyond  the  reach  of  consciousness,  as  any 
Oerman  intuitionalism  or  Platonic  preexistence.  Upon  this  basis 
of  fundamental  truths  Christianity  erects  a  solid  and  substantial 
fabric  of  facts;  facts,  not  merely  of  past  history,  but  of  con- 
tinuous experience,  and  of  constant  testing.  The  charge  which 
Christians  bring  against  all  purely  physical  theories  of  the  uni- 
verse is  that  such  theories  not  merely  fail  to  explain  the  facts  of 
Christianity,  but  that  they  ignore  those  facts  altogether.  Sci- 
entists may  say,  "We  have  collected  an  immense  number  of  facts; 
we  have  constructed  a  highly  respectable  theory,  which  explains 
a  multitude  of  these  phenomena,  and  binds  together  under  one 
comprehensive  law  those  which  seemed  most  widely  separated. 
Therefore,  we  need  not  go  beyond  this  law,  nor  do  we  care  to 
bring  in  any  metaphysical  or  supernatural  causes  to  account  for 
the  existing  order  of  things." 

But  the  real  question  is  this  :  Can  we  get  rid  of  these  trouble- 
some facts  which  do  not  fit  smoothly  into  any  such  theory ;  and 
which  so  obstinately  refuse  to  be  lost  sight  of,  or  to  be  set  aside 
as  worthless  ?  A  true  and  satisfactory  answer  to  man's  eager 
investigation  of  the  moaning  of  the  life  he  passes  here  on  earth, 
must  take  account  of  all  the  factors  which  make  up  his  experi- 
ence. However  true  and  valuable  a  law  may  be  which  binds  to- 
;^ether  many  widely  sundered  phenomena,  it  cannot  be  accepted 
as  a  final  solution  so  long  as  certain  great  and  powerful  truths, 
involved  in  man's  very  existence,  are  left  out  of  the  account  al- 
together. 

For,  be  it  noted,  these  facts,  so  completely  ignored  by  many 
scientific  men,  are  not  of  slight  importance,  nor  without  practical 
efficiency.  They  are  the  mightiest  powers  which  move  upon  the 
soul  of  man  ;  they  are  awful  forces,  which  can  wreck  or  save  his 
earthly  life,  according  as  they  are  neglected  or  regarded.  In 
taking  them  away,  the  eifect  is  not  simply  the  removal  of  an 
intellectual  prejudice,  but  the  character  is  unhinged  ;  the  aspect 
of  the  universe  is  changed ;  the  motives,  which  above  all  others, 
hold  sway  in  the  human  heart,  are    removed  at  one  fell  swoop  ; 
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the  hopes,  the  longings,  the  a|rections  that  ennobled  his  nature 
and  lifted  him  above  the  dust  of  the  earth,  are  crushed  and  gone 
for  ever !  No  wonder,  then,  that  those  who  cling  to  such  hopes 
as  man's  noblest  heritage,  who  cherish  these  beliefs  as  the  prophe- 
cies of  all  that  makes  life  desirable,  are  earnest  or  even  over- 
zealous  in  defending  them. 

But  while  we  do  battle  manfully  for  our  religion,  let  us  so 
arrange  our  defences  as  to  help  our  perplexed  fellow-men,  and» 
not  to  add  to  their  doubts  and  fears.  The  true  defence  of  our 
Christian  religion  must  consist  not  in  outcries  against  the  con- 
clusions of  science ;  not  in  useless  attacks  upon  its  facts  or  its  pro- 
cesses ;  not  in  insinuations  against  its  value  or  its  claim  to  our 
respect.  Rather  let  the  theologian  and  the  Christian  philosopher 
hold  up  to  view  the  reality  of  the  great  principles  on  which  their 
system  is  reared  ;  let  them  strengthen,  by  diligent  research  and 
patient  investigation,  the  outposts  of  revealed  religion.  Especi- 
ally let  all  who  wish  to  see  Christianity  proven  to  an  unbelieving 
world,  be  careful  "  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  their  Saviour 
in  all  things."  The  pure  and  holy  life,  the  blameless  example, 
the  steadfast  adherence  to  the  will  of  God,  the  manifestation  of 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  the  triumphant  death — these  are  the  best 
evidences  of  the  reality  of  the  Christian  life. 

There  is  no  cause  for  fear  that  the  law  has  been  or  ever  will 
be  discovered  which  shall  unfold  at  once  all  tlie  mysteries  of  the 
universe  ;  that  the  light  of  advancing  knowledge  will  drive  away 
the  fairest  hopes  and  noblest  aspirations  which  cheer  the  heart  of 
man.  Advancing  knowledge  will  expand,  and  not  contract,  our 
mental  vision.  Science,  rightly  and  reverently  interpreted,  must 
swell  to  a  deeper  and  clearer  tone,  the  grand  harmony  of  nature. 

Still,  all  the  facts  and  laws  and  mysteries  of  the  universe  shall 
be  found  to  encourage  and  to  ennoble  the  soul  of  him  whose  heart 
is  fixed,  trusting  in  his  God.  Still,  the  deepest  wants  of  the* 
human  soul  will  be  answered,  not  by  the  voices  of  nature  alone, 
but  by  the  word  of  God.  Still,  the  noblest  power  of  man's  soul 
remains,  not  the  partial  knowledge  which  rests  upon  its  scanty 
experience  and  its  limited  observation,  but  the  faith  which  looks 
beyond  "the  things  seen,  which  are  temporal,"  to  "the  things 
unseen,  which  are  eternal  !" 
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This  is  a  subject  of  great  importance,  whether  considered  as  a 
political,  a  social,  or  a  moral  evil,  and  we  ask  the  attentive  pe- 
rusal of  this  article  by  every  one  into  whose  hands  it  shall  fall. 
It  will  be  seen  that  it  involves  gospel  lands  as  well  as  the  inter- 
ests of  this  benighted  people,  and  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
Christian  and  the  philanthropist.  ,         r;  *«  rn.i    : 

Opium  is  not  indigenous  to  China.  It  •  is  said  that  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Chinese  Herbal,  which  was  compiled  two  centuries 
ago.  The  growth  of  the  poppy,  from  the  juice  of  which  opium 
is  made,  was  not  till  lately  extensive  in  the  Middle  Kingdom.  It 
is  grown  principally  in  India,  and  is  brought  to  China  in  chests 
or  large  boxes,  of  about  140  lbs.  each.  These  chests  have  forty 
divisions,  in  each  of  which  is  a  ball  of  opium  wrapped  carefully 
in  poppy  leaves. 

To  be  prepared  for  using,  it  is  boiled  in  brass  pans  till  it  looks 
like  black  molasses.  Passing  along  the  street,  one  recognises  at 
once  the  places  where  it  is  prepared,  by  the  rising  fumes  of  the 
opium.  From  these  places  it  is  bought  and  consumed  at  the 
opium  shops. 

Pictures  in  foreign  lands  have  been  drawn  of  the  Chinese 
smoking  opium,  representing  them  as  sitting  down  and  smoking 
as  tobacco  smokers  do.  But  the  manner  of  smoking  is  as  differ- 
ent as  the  substance  consumed,  and  as  its  effects.  The  opium 
smoker  always  lies  down,  and  gives  his  whole  attention  to  the 
process. 

The  opium  shops  are  the  most  wretched  of  places.  A  dirty 
curtain  generally  hangs  in  front  of  the  door.  Inside  it  is  dark 
and  smoky.  The  odors  are  sickening.  On  each  side  are  Chinese 
beds,  which  consist  of  a  bed-bottom,  (made  of  a  wooden  frame 
^d  thread- work  between,)  resting  upon  benches  or  a  frame- work 
at  the  head  and  foot ;  on  it  a  piece  of  matting  and  a  hard  pillow. 
Upon  each  of  these  reclines  a  maii  with  a  ghastly  face,  his  pipe 
in  hand,  and  a  lamp  by  his  side. 
VOL.  XXV.,  NO.  3 — 5. 
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The  pipe,  or  "  opium  pistol,"  as  it  is  called,  consists  of  a  straight 
wooden  tube,  eighteen  inches  long,  with  a  brass  bowl  near  the 
end  of  it,  which  is  conical-shaped,  nearly  flat  on  the  top,  with  a 
small  hole  in  it ;  the  bowl  about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  egg 
mashed  nearly  flat  at  the  larger  end.  The  opium  being  bought 
according  to  the  quantity  desired  to  be  used,  a  small  piece  is 
placed  on  the  hole  with  a  small  iron,  and  this  js  held  in  the  flame 
of  a  lamp.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  flame,  and  not  a  mere  coal 
or  taper.  One  or  two  long  draws  consume  it.  Then  follow  the 
most  delightful  sensations,  and  the  poor  deluded  one  is  borne  away 
into  dream-land.  Some,  after  smoking,  sleep  for  two  or  three 
hours  ;  others,  who  have  business,  only  for  a  short  time. 

Many  of  the  rich  prefer  to  smoke  it  at  their  own  homes,  and 
some  have  an  apartment  arranged  for  the  purpose.  The  process 
of  "  treating"  is  carried  on  extensively  ;  and  probably  there  is  no 
way,  in  any  country,  in  which  friendly  salutations  are  more  fre- 
quently exchanged.  To  meet  a  friend  along  the  street,  and  pro- 
pose to  him  to  take  a  smoke,  is  the  height  of  good  manners,  and 
the  two  will  recline  with  faces  opposite,  and  thus  while  away  an 
hour  in  ethereal  pleasure.  At  first  the  man  is  exhilarated,  but 
heaviness  soon  ensues. 

The  habit  is  fixed,  not  by  the  amount  taken,  but  by  the  regu- 
larity. If  opium  is  smoked  at  irregular  intervals,  the  habit  may 
not  be  formed  for  some  time ;  but  if  it  be  taken  daily,  at  a  stated 
hour,  in  three  weeks,  or  two  months  at  most,  the  habit  is  fixed ; 
tl\e  man  is  a  life-slave.  Think  what  would  be  the  condition  of 
our  country,  if  a  man  could  be  made  a  confirmed  drunkard  in 
the  space  of  two  months  ! 

Why  do  the  Chinese  smoke  opium  ?  We  reply  by  asking,  Why 
do  men  drink  whiskey  ?  Opium  is  an  hundred-fold  more  alluring. 
To  be  borne  away  into  elysian  fields ;  to  have  all  the  cares  of 
earth  dispelled  in  a  moment ;  to  enjoy  sweetest  raptures,  is  surely 
enticing.  To  cure  sorrow  is  the  usual  cause.  The  country  has 
been  desolated  by  a  war,  and  here  the  sufferer  for  a  time  finds 
relief  One  is  racked  with  pains,  which  a  friend  suggests  that 
smoking  opium  a  day  or  two  will  heal.  To  cure  the  toothache, 
often  a  suff*erer  begins  to  smoke  opium.     This  panacea  for  every  ill 
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is  universally  recommended.  Boys  think  it  manly  to  ape  their 
elders  ;  and  often,  by  lighting  the  pipe  for  father  or  grandmother, 
they  learn.  Friends  lead  friends,  for  how  can  a  friend  refuse  ? 
As  Paul  says :  "  They  not  only  do  the  same  things,  but  have 
pleasure  in  them  that  do  them." 

It  is  a  costly  vice.  The  amount  actually  expended  is  from  six 
to  fifty  cents  per  day.  But  we  must  remember  the  money-rate 
in  China.  Carpenters,  as  a  medium-class,  earn  18  cents  per  day  ; 
school-teachers,  $3  or  $4  per  month  ;  clerks,  $4  or  $5  ;  servants 
for  the  Chinese,  (foreigners  pay  more,)  75  cents  per  month  and 
their  food.  Now,  of  a  Chinaman's  food,  rice  is  the  staple.  A 
Chinaman  eats  rice  morning,  noon,  and  night;  a  few  vegetables 
and  occasienally  a  little  meat.  To  take  a  meal  is  to  "eat  rice." 
The  maximum  of  rice  eaten  by  a  strong  man  is  thirty-four  cash 
(thirteen  cash  make  a  cent,)  per  day.  A  very  moderate  smoker 
uses  sixty  or  seventy  cash  per  day ;  one  hundred  cash  is  the  aver- 
age, though  often  from  three  to  four  hundred.  Many,  from  af- 
fluent circumstances,  become  street  begga^.  The  rice  shops  are 
few,  compared  to  the  opium  dens. 

The  estimate,  however,  cannot  be  made  in  dollars  and  cents; 
it  is  above  figures.  The  opium  smoker  is  almost  unfitted  for 
business.  When  immediately  under  the  influence,  he  is  spurred 
on  to  activity  ;  without  it,  he  is  paralysed,  and  shortly  rendered 
unable  to  think  or  to  perform  any  labor.  Terrible,  indeed,  are 
the  tortures  of  habituated  opium  eaters,  who  have  been  deprived  of 
it  for  a  day  or  two. 

Almost  unmistakably  you  can  point  out  the  opium  smoker. 
There  is  nothing  to  which  we  can  compare  his  looks,  except  the 
clay  eaters  of  the  sand-hills.  The  man  has  a  pale,  sallow,  yel- 
lowish skin,  is  stooped  like  a  consumptive,  and  his  shoulders 
so  perched  up  that  the  Chinese  speak  of  him  as  having  "  three 
heads."  By  glancing  at  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand,  which 
becomes  blackened  by  filling  his  pipe,  you  have  certain  proof. 
He  has  a  trembling  hand  and  shaky  fingers,  and,  in  general,  the 
looks  of  a  debauchee.  In  the  last  stages,  the  fatal  diarrhoea  sets 
in,  and  as  the  whole  system  has  been  saturated  with  opiates,  there 
is  no  escape  from  the  monster,  death. 
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A  sight  of  one  of  these  poor  wretches  would  touch  any  heart. 
You  walk  on  the  wall  with  a  friend ;  a  man  drops  down  on  his 
knees  hefore  you,  and  tells  you  if  you  don't  help  him  he  will 
commit  suicide.  He  lives  in  a  distant  city  ;  has  pawned  all  his 
clothes  for  the  vile  article ;  he  has  a  little  raw  opium,  which  he 
will  eat  and  die.  Thus  daily  you  meet  the  most  pitiable  objects. 
All  self-respect  is  gone.  Tattered  garments  are  the  covering  of 
the  opium-smoker.  One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  giving 
the  Chinese  an  idea  of  the  tortures  of  the  lost,  is  by  the  "opium- 
thoughts,"  as  they  describe  the  inexpressible  longing  for  its 
smoke.  The  sensation  of  gnawing  in  the  stomach,  when  deprived 
of  the  drug,  is  described  as  being  like  the  tearing  of  its  tender 
coats  by  the  claws  of  an  animal  of  prey. 

If  the  man  is  rich,  and  has  an  abundance  of  nourishing  food, 
he  seems  to  escape  many  of  the  bodily  evils  mentioned.  But 
then  only  one  opium  smoker  in  ten  or  twenty  has  wealth. 

The  wretchedness  ip  families,  which  is  entailed  upon  the  Chi- 
nese by  this  vice,  cannot  be  told.  With  the  greater  part  of  the 
population,  there  is  a  struggle  for  life.  It  must  be  so  where  the 
country  is  so  densely  peopled.  At  best  they  can  eke  out  but  a 
scanty  subsistence  ;  but  when  the  greater  portion  of  their  living 
is  spent  in  purchasing  *'  vile  dirt,"  what  must  the  poor  family 
do  ?  The  children  are  often  made  to  engage  in  the  most  degrad- 
ing work,  in  order  to  bring  their  gains  to  the  father.  Little  of 
this  inner  life  comes  under  the  the  foreign  eye ;  but  look  at  the 
drunkard's  wife  and  ragged  children,  and  behold  the  outlines  of 
the  picture. 

The  influence  on  the  next  generation  cannot  be  estimated.  It 
far  more  unnerves  a  man  than  the  practice  of  intoxicating 
drinks.  If  an  early  death  does  not  follow  to  the  offspring,  from 
its  enfeebled  influence,  a  life  of  insignificance  will. 

Opium  and  whiskey  have  often  been  compared.  It  is  hard  to 
conceive  of  any  evil  more  fearful  than  intemperance  in  America  ; 
but  as  between  opium  and  whiskey,  the  Chinaman  would  tell  you 
that  opium  is  the  greater  curse.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
drunkards  here  are  less  numerous,  and  generally  seen  only  in 
the  cold  wealher. 
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Drink  makes  a  man  furious ;  the  fires  burn ;  he  is  cruel  even 
to  his  loved  ones ;  he  seeks  broils  and  conflicts ;  delights  in 
blood  ;  he  is  a  madman.  Again,  the  man  under  the  influence  of 
drink  becomes  a  hog,  and  wallows  in  the  mire  ;  but  then  the 
next  day  he  washes  himself,  and  becomes  a  rational  being,  and 
perhaps  it  is  a  long  time  before  he  again  becomes  a  brute. 

The  opium  smoker  is,  on  the  other  hand,  gentle ;  softened 
down,  you  might  almost  say,  to  rottenness  ;  but  then,  when  once 
within  the  encircling  folds  of  this  anaconda,  there  is  no  escape ; 
he  is  a  slave  till  death. 

"  The  opium  smoker  is  debased  alike  in  his  own  estimation 
and  in  that  of  others.  He  has  in  every  instance  the  conviction 
that  it  is  an  evil  and  a  bitter  thing.  He  knows  it  from  his 
own  painful  experience,  from  the  effects  that  it  produces  on  those 
connected  with  him,  and  from  the  ideas  entertained  of  it  by  the 
generality  of  his  countrymen.  He  is  consciously  degraded  by 
it,  and  its  commonness  or  its  long  indulgence  in  no  wise  alters 
the  facts  of  the  case.  Whether  arising  from  this  cause  in  par- 
ticular, or  from  the  influence  that  the  use  of  the  narcotic  has 
upon  its  victim,  there  is  no  doubt  the  opium  smoker  vitiates,  cor- 
rupts, and  destroys  his  moral  character.  It  is  deadened,  seared, 
and  perverted  by  the  habit.  It  is  a  vice,  in  the  fullest  sense. 
All  who  come  in  contact  with  the  partaker  of  it,  are  made  aware 
of  it.  Under  the  stimulus  or  want  of  the  drug,  a  man  will  com- 
mit the  wildest  and  most  atrocious  deeds,  or  he  will  resort  to 
the  meanest  and  most  cowardly  acts,  that  equally  lower  him  in 
the  scale  of  humanity.  He  loses  his  moral  balance  by  the  habit 
into  which  he  has  fallen,  and  the  bad  qualities  of  his  natural 
heathen  heart  are  intensified  and  blackenedjby  its  means.  Un- 
truthfulness, deceitftilness,  treachery,  and  cruelty  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  opium-smoker,  and  to  a  degree  far  greater  than 
in  ordinary  instances.  No  real  friendship  can  be  formed  with 
him.  He  has  so  debased  himself  in  this  way^  that  he  is  in  facta 
diiferent  man  in  his  own  eyes,  and  the  eyes  of  others,  from  what 
he  once  was.  If  sin  in  any  form  has  a  deteriorating  or  debili- 
tating effect,  opium  smoking  proves  itself  to  be  exceedingly  sin* 
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ful  in  this  manner.     Few  ever  truly  recover  from  it,  or  are  re- 
stored to  their  original  position." 

Not  one  word  can  be  advanced  in  defence  of  opium  smoking. 
It  is  not  useful  as  a  medicine,  as  is  often  pleaded  when  brandy 
is  recommended  ;  but  whether  occasionally  or  habiltually  used,  it 
is  always  a  curse. 

The  Chinese  have  in  some  things  a  very  keen  sense  of  right 
and  wrong.  Conscience,  which  is  to  them  Jehovah's  law  in  their 
hearts,  is  upon  some  points  bright  enough.  The  most  abandoned 
smoker  will  acknowledge  his  great  sin  ;  he  knows  his  shame  ;  he 
loathes  himself. 

An  opium  smoker  cannot  be  received  into  the  Church  of 
Christ.  It  would  make  the  gospel  to  the  Chinese  a  stench  in 
their  nostrils,  like  the  heaps  of  frogs  in  Egypt.  Many  apply  to 
the  diiferent  missions,  but  the  terms  of  discipleship  are  laid  down 
precisely  ;  it  must  be  given  up.  Few  do  it.  The  name  of  Jesus 
must  not  suffer  reproach.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  church  discipline.  This  vice  is  the  main  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  the  gospel.  Daily  are  missionaries  reproached  with 
the  charge ;  "  You  foreigners  who  offer  this  religion,  have  brought 
opium  to  this  land ;  and  it  is  you  who  bring  all  this  misery  on 
our  people." 

It  will  be  well,  then,  right  here,  to  take  a  historical  glance  at 
the  introduction  of  opium  into  China.  Here  lies  the  core  of  the 
guilt.  It  is  said  that  one  hundred  years  ago  the  importation 
amounted  only  to  one  thousand  chests.  The  East  India  Com- 
pany, some  years  afterwards,  made  efforts  to  introduce  it,  and  es- 
tablished a  depot  off  the  coast  of  Canton.  In  1800  the  Emperor 
issued  a  proclamation,  calling  upon  the  people  not  to  exchange 
the  commodities  of,  the  Inner  Land  for  the  ''vile  dirt"  of  the 
foreigners.  In  1820  the  trade  had  become  considerable,  but  du- 
ring all  these  years  was  carried  on  by  smuggling. 

In  1834,  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company,  which  had 
hitherto  held  undisputed  sway  over  eastern  waters,  expired,  and 
as  the  trade  passed  into  individual  hands,  it  greatly  increased. 
The  English  Government  appointed  Lord  Napier  as  superintend- 
ent of  British  trade  at  Canton.     He  was  considered  as  the  "bar- 
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barian  eye"  by  the  Chinese.  The  foreigners  who  came  to  their 
shores  were  all  considered  as  coming  to  pay  tribute  to  the  great 
Emperor.  The  races  surrounding  China,  the  Monguls  and  Tarr 
tars,  all  regard  the  Emperor  as  the  great  Khan,  the  vicegerent  of 
heaven ;  and  there  can  no  more  be  two  such  khans,  than  there 
can  be  two  suns  in  the  heavens.  All  were  supposed  to  "range 
themselves  under  the  renovating  influence  of  the  glorious  sun  of 
the  celestial  empire."  The  English  embassy  expected  to  be  re- 
ceived as  they  were  by  other  nations,  and  the  treatment  they  met 
with  then  was  among  the  first  causes  of  th^  opium  war  of  1840. 

The  great  traffic  was  in  opium.  There  was  a  fleet  of  foreign 
smugglers  just  off*  the  coast,  bringing  an  article  a  Pagan  govern- 
ment abominated.  Although  some  of  the  native  officials  con- 
nived at  the  smuggling,  yet  the  most  infallible  proofs  can  be 
given  that  the  Chinese  Government,  from  1800  to  1840,  tried  to 
stop  the  trade.  Commissioners  from  Pekin  were  sent  for  the 
purpose.  A  long  experience  of  the  baneful  effects  of  opium  upon 
mind,  health,  and  property,  and  the  annual  drainage  of  millions, 
was  thought  sufficient  to  make  it  a  subject  of  legislative  enact- 
ment. "  The  highest  statesman  and  the  debilitated,  victimised 
smoker,  alike  agreed  in  their  opinion  of  its  bad  effects,  and  both 
were  pretty  much  in  the  position  of  the  miserable  lamb  in  the 
coil  of  a  hungry  anaconda." 

For  some  years  smuggling  was  carried  on  so  extensively,  that 
the  government  and  the  foreigners  were  in  continual  dispute. 
The  imperial  court  took  the  sense  of  the  people  as  to  the  abolition 
of  the  trade,  and  with  one  voice  they  urged  that  it  be  stopped. 
Arrests,  fines,  tortures,  imprisonments,  showed  that  the  govern- 
ment was  determined  to  eradicate  the  evil.  It  was  reported  that 
the  Emperor,  when  speaking  of  the  dreadful  effects  that  opium 
had  brought  about,  paused  and  wept,  and  said,  "  How  can  I  die 
and  go  to  the  shades  of  my  imperial  father  and  ancestors,  until 
these  direful  evils  are  removed  I" 

In  1839  the  Imperial  Commissioner  at  Canton  ordered  all 
opium  to  be  given  into  his  hands.  The  foreigners  subscribed 
1,000  chests,  but  this  was  not  sufficient.  During  the  delibera- 
tions, the  foreigners  were  shut   up  in  their  quarters,  with  little 
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food,  and  their  servants  left  them.  They  all  signed  a  pledge, 
"  not  to  deal  in  opium,  nor  attempt  to  introduce  it  into  the  Chi- 
nese empire."     Many  afterwards  broke  it. 

Capt.  Elliott,  then  Superintendent  of  Trade,  in  behalf  of  the 
British  Government,  ordered  all  opium  to  be  delivered  to  him. 
Twenty  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  chests  were  by 
him  turned  over  to  the  Chinese.  Its  price  was  about  $11,000,000, 
This  was  destroyed  by  the  Chinese  Government,  by  being  mixed 
with  lime  and  salt-water,  and  drawn  oiF  at  low  tide. 

Here  was  the  origin  of  the  war.  It  cannot  be  held  that  this 
was  the  only  cause,  for  the  supremacy  the  Chinese  maintained 
over  all  who  visited  their  shores,  could  not  be  suifered.  Semi- 
civilised  nations,  as  Turkey  and  Persia,  cannot  be  allowed  to 
have  control  over  the  persons  of  foreigners.  And  further,  as 
one-third  of  the  world  was  shut  out  from  the  rest,  it  is  a  question 
whether  it  is  not  right  to  compel  them  to  open  their  doors. 

Still  the  cause  was  Opium.  The  debate  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment turned  almost  wholly  on  the  opium  trade.  Assertions  were 
made  that  the  Chinese  Government  was  insincere  in  its  attempts 
to  suppress  this  trade.  The  Indian  Territory  also  was  particu- 
larly favorable  for  raising  opium.  The  million  and  a-half  ster- 
ling revenue,  it  was  likewise  argued,  would  be  lost. 

When  the  treaty  of  Nankin  was  made,  at  the  close  of  the  war 
in  1842,  by  which  the  five  ports  were  opened,  four  or  five  Chi- 
nese officials  held  communication  with  the  English.  They  asked, 
"  Why  will  you  not  act  fairly  towards  us,  by  prohibiting  the 
growth  of  the  poppy  in  your  dominions  ?"  The  answer  was, 
"  Your  people  must  become  virtuous,  and  your  officers  incorrupt- 
ible, and  then  you  can  stop  the  opium  coming  into  your  borders." 
And  further :  "  Other  people  will  bring  it  to  you.  If  England 
were  to  stop  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  it  would  not  check  the 
evil ;  you  cannot  do  better  than  to  legalise  it!"  What  an  oppor- 
tunity to  represent  Protestanism  before  Paganism  ! 

The  Government  still  refused  to  legalise  it.  It  is  said  that 
the  Emperor  replied  to  her  "  Most  Gracious  and  Religious  Ma- 
jesty," Queen  Victoria,  "  It  is  true  I  cannot  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  the  flowing  poison ;  gain-seeking  and  corrupt  men  will. 
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for  profit  and  sensuality,  defeat  my  wishes  ;  but  nothing  will  in- 
duce me  to  derive  a  revenue  from  the  vice  and  misery  of  my 
people."  For  twenty  years  foreigners  still  smuggled  opium  into 
the  country.  In  the  Shanghai  harbor,  the  opium-hulks  (which 
are  old  vessels  built  up  with  a  half  house-body,)  lie  near  the 
shore,  an  eye-sore  to  all  well-meaning  people.  It  continued  thus 
till  1862,  when,  during  the  last  war,  Pekin,  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  English  and  French,  the  summer-palace  burned,  and  the 
Emperor  having  fled,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  opium   was 

LEGALISED. 

0  England !  the  bulwark  of  Protestantism,  this  foul  stain 
will  ever  remain  the  shame  of  the  nineteenth  century  ! 

When  the  five  ports  were  opened  in  1842,  at  the  close  of  the 
*'  Opium  War,"  (as  it  is  justly  called,)  missionaries  came  to  China ; 
but  the  connection  between  that  event  and  opium  has  been  one  of 
the  most  terrible  barriers  to  the  progress  of  the  gospel.  Oh  ! 
how  many  men  of  God  have  mourned  because  of  this  great  curse ! 
They  have  plead  with  those  that  brought  it  here ;  but  all  to  no 
effect.  During  the  first  years  after  the  treaty,  missionaries  were 
considered  opium  agents.  The  Chinese  know  nothing  of  geog- 
raphy ;  they  only  know  that  opium  is  foreign,  and  foreigners  are 
foreign.  Daily  we  are  asked  if  opium  is  raised  in  our  country ; 
if  our  people  smoke  it.  They  are  surprised  to  find  that  they 
stand  alone  in  this  among  the  nations. 

A  few  days  ago,  in  a  chapel  in  this  city,  a  man  spoke  to  a  mis- 
sionary, and  told  him  that  "  foreigners  were  worse  than  the  na- 
tives, because  they  brought  opium  here."  He  was  asked, 
••'  Which  were  the  worst,  those  who  brought  it,  or  those  who 
smoked  it  ?"  The  Chinaman  replied,  "  Well,  four-tenths  of  the 
blame  is  ours,  and  six-tenths  is  yours." 

No  sect,  no  superstition  presents  such  an  obstacle  as  opium. 
The  question  is  continually  asked,  "  You  come  from  a  foreign 
land  to  preach,  but  why  do  you  bring  opium  ?"  Because  of  this, 
they  account  all  efforts  on  our  part  as  hypocrisy.  They  judge 
our  doctrine  by  the  fruits  of  this  foreign  tree,  opium.  This  is 
the  Great  Wall  of  China.  Let  not  scoflfing  opium  dealers  ask. 
Why  are  the  results  of  missionary  labor  so  meagre  ? 
VOL.  XXV.,  NO.  3 — 6. 
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And  look  at  the  numbers  brought  under  its  influence  !  It  is 
true  that  opening  the  ports  was  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 
Tpm  thousand  have  been  made  the  servants  of  Christ  ;  the  slaves  of 
opium  are  ten  millions  !  It  is  the  master  of  all  classes  ;  the  rich 
and  the  poor ;  the  high  and  the  low  ;  the  old  and  the  young  ;  the 
men  and  the  women  ;  the  prince  of  blood  and  the  beggar  ;  the 
priest  and  the  devotee ;  the  soldier  and  the  robber  ;  the  scholar 
and  the  boatman.  Our  teacher  states  that  five  out  of  ten  in  this 
city  smoke.  The  proportion  is  much  less  in  the  country.  The 
rich  man  goes  out  to  spend  the  evening,  and  smokes  with  his 
host.  The  sedan-bearers  sit  at  the  door  in  the  cold,  and  they 
must  seek  an  opium  den.  Boatmen,  as  their  craft  moves  forward, 
and  workmen  at  the  close  of  the  day's  labors,  love  to  indulge. 

As  we  sell  books,  the  number  of  opium  smokers  that  buy  is 
surprising.     When  at  a   desolated  little  city  below  here,  where 
business  was  almost  destroyed,  it  seemed  to  us  that  nearly  all  the 
population  were  opium  smokers.      Nearly  all   of  the   teachers  of 
foreigners  are  of  this  class. 

But  what  is  the  rate  at  which  this  vice  moves  ?  Twenty  years 
ago  opium  shops  in  this  city  were  a  mere  handful ;  now  they  are 
variously  estimated  at  from  three  thousand  to  eight  thousand  ; 
then  the  smokers  were  few  ;  now  their  name  is  legion.  The  evil 
is  on  the  rapid  increase.  The  proportion  is  geometrical.  About 
fifteen  years  ago  the  imports  were  sixty-seven  thousand  chests : 
five  years  ago,  eighty-nine  thousand ;  now  probably  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  chests.  ^Fhus,  at  its  common  price  of  ^800 
per  chest,  the  country  is  drained  of  seventy  or  eighty  millions  of 
dollars.  To  England-  alone  this  is  a  profit  of  twenty  or  thirty 
millions. 

Yet  more  fearful,  the  plant,  which  was  a  half  century  ago 
scarce  known  in  the  smallest  section,  is  now  becoming  extensively 
grown  over  the  empire,  especially  in  the  northern  parts.  Mis- 
sionary travellers  from  Pekin  to  Shanghai  tell  us  the  fields  of  the 
poppy  are  wide,  l^he  fairest  sections  of  this  productive  land  are 
to  be  yielded  to  this  vilest  of  substances. 

The  officials  who,  with  all  their  retainers,  are  perhaps  the  most 
abandoned  of  smokers,  frequently  issue  proclamations  about 
opium,  but  all  like  the  cbaflf  before  the  wind. 
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It  may  be  remarked  that  the  cases  of  attempted  suicide  to 
which  we  are  so  frequently  called  to  administer,  are  from  eating 
the  raw  opium.  An  emetic  and  keeping  the  person  in  motion, 
generally  suffice  to  saVe  life. 

If  within  one  generation  the  number  of  opium  smokers  has  ra- 
pidly risen  to  ten  millions,  may  we  not  fear  that  in  another  thirty 
years  the  numbers  will  rise  to  fifty  or  even  to  one  hundred  mil- 
lions ?     What  will  be  the  number  within  one  hundred  years? 

The  Indians  of  America,  the  Sandwich  and  South  Sea  Island- 
ers, melt  away  before  advancing  civilisation.  Has  Satan  devised 
a  scheme  for  the  destruction  of  this  people  ? 

To  those  who  look  at  the  dealings  of  Providence,  the  question 
arises,  why  docs  the  Governor  of  nations  allow  this  ?  We  must 
bow.  May  not  his  design  be  to  humble  the  pride  of  this  great 
, people  who,  for  so  many  thousands  of  years,  have  apostatised  from 
their  Creator  ?  Alas  !  is  it  here  only  that  heathenism  meets  its 
due  ?  Fearful,  guilty  nation,  is  this  thy  doom,  to  melt'away 
with  advancing  centuries,  beneath  this  withering,  blighting  curse? 
Behold  how  God  deals  with  those  that  fear  not  him ! 

But  is  there  no  help  ?  There  are  some  few  "  opium-medicines," 
but  they  consist  mostly  of  morphine,  and  merely  help  the  poor 
man  to  break  the  force  of  the  fatal  habit  for  a  time.  Few  finally 
succeed.  There  is  no  real  victory,  and  no  healing  but  what  the 
gospel  gives. 

In  this  city  there  is  an  opium  hospital,  supported  by  subscrip- 
tion among  the  natives,  and  here  some  are  kept  for  months,  and 
their  food  furnished. 

Perhaps  a  voice  raised  by  American  Christians  might  have 
some  influence  in  checking  the  evil.  The  fountain-head  is  India. 
England  rules  this  country.  The  Chinese  are  children,  and  the 
onl}'^  hope  is  to  keep  the  evil  from  them. 

The  numbers  who  are  engaged  in  the  opium  trade  are  not  great, 
but  behold  the  desolation  they  have  wrought !  0  !  that  God 
''  would  put  a  hook  in  their  nose  and  a  bridle  in  their  lips,  and 
turn  them  back  by  the  way  by  which  they  came  !"  "  Let  de- 
struction come  upon  them  at  unawares  ;  and  let  their  net  which 
they  have  hid  catch  themselves ;  into  that  very  destruction  let 
them  fall." 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

IN  WHAT  SENSE  ARE  PREACHEKS  TO  PREACH 

THEMSELVES. 

There  are  two  questions  that  are  quite  distinct.  1st.  What  is 
the  power  of  preaching  ?  and  2d.  What  is  the  power  of  preach^ 
ers  ?  The  one  refers  us  to  preaching,  considered  as  a  divine  or- 
dinance ;  the  other  to  preaching  considered  as  to  its  instrumental 
agency.  This  agency  is,  so  far  as  it  possesses  visibility,  entrusted 
to  men,  who  are  to  wield  it,  in  God's  name,  each  according  to  his 
own  idiosyncracies  of  mental  and  moral  character.  The  preach- 
er's power  over  those  to  whom  he  addresses  the  word  of  salva- 
tion, (whilst,  indeed,  it  could  be  nothing — certainly  nothing  very 
valuable — were  he  not  sent  and  sustained  by  the  Almighty, 
whose  servant  he  is  yet,)  greatly  depends  upon  what  he  himself  is. 
That  is,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  preacher  preaches  himself. 
He  is  more  than  a  mere  instructor.  His  work  does  not  termi- 
nate in  the  mere  act  of  imparting  information,  of  opening  up 
truth,  and  causing  people  to  know  what  they  were  -before  igno- 
rant of  If  he  stopped  here,  there  might  be  no  necessity  for  his 
office  ;  books  could  convey  instruction  as  well,  or  better,  and  a 
general  distribution  amongst  men  of  plain  treatises  upon  religious 
subjects,  might  probably  take  the  place  of  the  living  teacher. 
Indeed,  the  inquiry  has  been  started  in  certain  quarters,  where 
now  is  the  use  of  so  much  public  preaching,  seeing  that  the  press 
is  so  active  in  sending  forth  ever-increasing  multitudes  of  cheap 
printed  volumes,  whose  pages  teem  with  all  the  knowledge  of 
Scripture  that  is  needed  by  the  reading  masses  ?  The  answer  to 
this  query  is  not  alone  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
who  cannot  read,  and  therefore  must  be  orally  taught ;  or  in  the 
very  different  fact  that  Gfod  having  instituted  preaching  as  the 
means  for  drawing  souls  to  himself,  will  own  only  his  own  ordi- 
nance in  eifecting  this  great  result.  The  truer  and  profounder 
answer  is,  that  they  who  favor  this  suggestion  altogether  mistake 
the  nature  of  a  preaching  office  ;  regarding  it  as  nothing  more 
than  a  teaching  office.     They  leave  this  entirely  out  of  the  ac- 
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count,  viz. :  that  the  preacher  is  a  man  who  employs  sacred  truth 
as  a  vehicle  through  which  he  brings  his  own  peculiar  distinctive 
self  to  bear  upon  his  fellow-men.  That  truth  is  with  him  not  mere 
knowledge,  but  this  knowledge  woven  into  his  own  experiences, 
and  it  is  these  experiences  which  he  seeks  to  impress  upon  others 
in  a  way  that  shall  make  them  their  experiences  as  well.  He  pub- 
lishes salvation  as  he  himself  understands  it,  and  as  he  has  come 
to  understand  it  thoroughly  by  having  imbibed  it  into  his  own 
soul.  Hence  he  says,  "I  believe,  therefore  I  speak.''  From  the 
storehouse  of  his  own  convictions  he  strives  to  convince.  It  is 
these  convictions  that  constitute  him  a  preacher  at  all ;  and  in  pro- 
portion to  their  warmth  and  strength  is  he  a*  mighty  preacher. 
Is  it  not  so  with  all  oratory  ?  Why  do  men  ever  address  other 
men  in  public  harangue — and  how  do  they  do  this  successfully — 
unless  it  be  because,  rising  higher  than  mere  lesson-mongers,  they 
are  prepared  to  inject  themselves  (in  whom  the  truths  they  teach 
have  become  inwrought  as  so  much  living  force,)  into  their  audit- 
ors. Accordingly,  the  demand  for  orators  never  ceases,  notwith- 
standing that  they  may  have  nothing  new  to  tell ;  and  never  can 
cease  until  sympathy  shall  fail  as  a  power  that  brings  minds  to- 
gether and  moulds  them  into  the  pattern  of  the  strongest.  Much 
of  the  power  of  the  preacher  is,  then,  to  be  found  in  this,  that  he 
is  himself  a  reproduction  of  the  truth  he  utters  ;  its  reproduction 
in  personal  form.  He  is  supposed  to  have  it  within  himself  as  a 
living  reality  ;  a  glowing  enthusiasm ;  a  fresh  kindling  by  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  so  he  moves  upon  his  audience  with  something 
of  the  force  of  an  original  revelation.  It  is  not  Christ  only  that 
he  preaches,  but  Christ  in  him  ;  and  this  gives  to  his  preaching 
a  vital  energy  which  the  dead  letter  of  a  book — even  though  that 
book  be  the  Bible — does  not  and  cannot  possess. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  understand,  if  we  can,  that  every  true 
preacher  is  thus  a  power  independently  of  the  power  of  his  theme ; 
or  rather  is  a  power  added  of  that  of  the  mighty  theme  which  is 
supposed  to  possess  him.  He  is  that  theme,  plus  himself,  and 
the  whole  weight  of  his  oratory  which  the  theme  inspires.  Think 
of  some  preacher — say  Thomas  Chalmers — and  try  to  account  for 
the  effects  he  produced  upon  all,  the  cultivated  and  the  unlettered 
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who  heard  him.  What  was  it  that  swayed  them  ?  His  massive 
form — his  broad,  beaming  face — his  thunderous  voice — ^^his  active 
gesticulation — his  argument — his  wealth  of  illustration — his  pas- 
sion— his  benevolence — his  lofty  piety  ?  It  was  all  these  quali- 
ties and  circumstances  combined.  It  was  not  his  statements  of 
truth  ;  they  are  as  well  stated  in  his  writings,  which  produce  no 
such  effect  upon  the  mind.  It  was  t\\Q preacher  pouring  forth  his 
own  interior  self,  after  that  self  had  been  filled  with  the  knowledge, 
and  fired  by  the  love  of  truth,  and  who  was  instinct  with  the 
purpose  to  convey  to  others  what  he  knew  and  felt,  and  as  he 
knew  and  felt.  Or,  take  a  higher  example  :  that  of  our  blessed 
Lord.  Undoubtedly  his  personal  presence  produced  an  effect 
which  his  sayings  abstractedly  studied  never  could  produce.  The 
uttereryfus  more  than  the  utterance.  The  soul  which  he  gave  to 
his  words  told  where  the  words  themselves  would  have  fallen  un- 
heeded. It  was  when  these  were  accompanied  by  those  tones  of 
voice  which  thrilled  with  so  deep  an  affection  for  men,  and  so  high 
a  reverence  for  the  eternal  Father — by  these  meltings  and  flash- 
ings of  the  eye,  which  betokened  a  fountain  of  light  and  flame 
within — by  the  whole  manner  and  grace  displayed  in  the  gentle 
but  yet  lordly  carriage  of  this  Prince  of  orators — it  was  when 
Christ's  words  were  thus  attended  and  enforced  bv  the  living 
speaker,  each  one  of  wliose  thoughts  was  a  part  of  himself^  that 
the  officers  of  the  Sanhedrim,  who  were  sent  to  arrest  him,  were  com- 
pelled to  return,  astonished,  saying,  "'  never  man  spake  like  this 
man^  The  nian  impressed  where  the  doctrine  could  not.  The 
same  is  true  even  when  the  preacher  is  a  very  common  man,  like 
any  of  ourselves.  The  instance  of  the  Saviour  places  before  our 
minds  the  idea  we  are  endeavoring  to  express  in  the  largest  view; 
but  similar  instances,  though  on  a  far  smaller  scale,  are  every  day 
being  witnessed.  We  know  how  it  was  in  England,  when  the 
immediate  followers  of  Wesley,  many  of  them  without  literary 
cultivation,  stirred  the  hearts  of  thousands  wherever  they  went 
with  the  gospel  on  their  tongues.  Their  speech  was  rude,  but 
the  speakers  were  identified  with  their  subject.  They  spake 
themselves  to  the  people,  and  brought  multitudes  of  them  into 
conformity,  so  to  speak,  with  their  own  personality  ;  so  that  the 
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type  of  that  day's  piety  was  the  type  which  the  preachers  pre- 
sented ;  a  piety  somewhat  distorted,  it  is  true ;  but  yet,  such  as  it 
was,  it  was  what  came  from  the  power  of  the  men  who  proclaimed 
it  in  the  form  of  their  own  consuming  love  for  Christ.  It  was 
their  co7iception  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  they  preached ;  and 
that  conception  became  the  common  property  of  myriads.  In  point 
of  fact,  then,  no  two  men  preach  precisely  the  same  gospel,  pro- 
vided their  preaching  is  in  all  earnestness,  and  not  merely  as  a 
bundle'  of  cold  dogmas.  Paul  did  not  preach  it  exactly  as  did 
Peter — ^nor  John  as  did  James.  These  all  felt  it  intensely — but 
each  felt  it  in  his  own  way ;  we  mean  as  it  was  moulded  in  his 
own  peculiarities.  It  is  so  still.  Although  Christ  must  be  re- 
garded as  always  one  and  the  same,  it  does  not  follow  that  who- 
ever preaches  him  must  present  in  all  respects  the  very  same 
Saviour.  To  use  the  illustration  of  another:  "You  might  just 
as  well  say  that  the  sun  being  always  one  and  the  same,  whatever 
flower  showed  the  sun's  work  must  look  the  same.  When  you 
look  at  the  flowers,  you  will  see  some  red,  some  blue,  some  yel- 
low, some  humble,  some  high,  some  branching.  Endless  is  the 
work  the  sun  creates  ;  but  every  one  of  the  things  which  it  cre- 
ates reflects  its  power  and  teaches  something  about  it.  It  takes 
a  thousand  men's  experience,  all  brought  into  one  ideal,  to  make 
the  conception  of  our  Lord.  You  may  read  what  Paul  wrote 
about  him,  or  Matthew,  or  Luke,  or  John  ;  and  the  impression 
produced  by  either  of  them  is  fragrnentary  ;  it  is  presenting  som'j 
things  out  of  the  infinite,  as  he  was  made  to  see  them.  So,  when, 
under  the  gospel,  men  are  made  preachers,  God  works  in  them  a 
saving  knowledge  of  himself,  gives  them  a  sense  of  the  sympathy 
between  God  and  man,  of  the  spiritual  love  which  appeals  from 
the  infinite  to  the  mortal ;  and  then  says  to  each  of  them  :  '  Take 
this  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  in  you,  and  go  out  and  preach  it.' 
According  to  the  structure  of  your  understanding,  your  emotive 
aff'ections,  the  sentiments  of  your  own  soul ;  go  and  preach  to 
men  for  the  sake  of  making  them  know  the  love  of  Christ  Jesus — 
and  you  will  have  a  power  in  you,  if  attended  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
to  make  that  preaching  eff'ective.  ...  It  is  your  office,  as 
preachers,  to  take  so  much   of  Christ  as  has   been  digested  intc 
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your  own  spiritual  life ;  and  with  that  strike  !  with  that,  flash  I 
with  that,  burn  men."  "  It  is  historically  true,  that  Christianity- 
did  not,  in  its  beginning,  succeed  by  the  force  of  its  doctrines, 
but  by  the  lives  of  its  disciples."  It  must  ahvays  be  so;  and, 
inasmuch  as  these  lives  are  supposed  to  be  paramount  in  the 
preaching  class,  it  is  mainly  by  the  power  of  what  religion,  of 
what  practical  godliness,  of  what  personally  absorbed  divine 
truth  dwells  in  them,  and  comes  out  from  them,  in  their  utter- 
ances of  it  by  example  and  by  word,  that  the  world  is' moved 
heavenward.  When,  however,  we  say  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
every  effective  preacher  is  effective  in  proportion  to  the  extent  in 
which  he  preaches  himself^  you  will  observe  that  this  statement 
must  be  taken  along  with  a  warning.  We  have  already  intimated 
what  self  it  is  that  he  must  employ  as  a  power  :  that  self,  namely, 
which  has  Christ  wrought  into  it.  Has,  then,  every  man  a  number 
of  selves  ?  Certainly  he  has.  Paul,  e,  g.^  in  the  7th  of  Romans, 
speaks  of  at  least  two  selves  as  belonging  to  him ;  one  the  old,  the 
other  the  new.  But  both  that  old  and  that  new  self  has,  in  a 
Christian,  several  sides  or  aspects  ;  their  variety  depending  upon 
constitutional  singularities.  Without  stopping  to  speak  of  these 
at  length,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  old  and  new  man — these 
antagonistic  selves — are  only  too  apt  to  change  places,  in  preach- 
ers as  in  other  men  ;  and  as  sure  as  they  do,  the  power  is  gone 
from  their  preaching.  The  true  preacher  is  the  new  man  of  his 
soul,  which  alone  carries  Christ,  and  which  alone  can  proelaini 
Christ  as  the  object  of  faith,  the  hope  of  salvation ;  because  it  is 
only  this  new  man  that  can  truthfully  say,  "  for  me  to  live  is 
Christ."  To  this  heaven-born  man  belongs  the  Samson's  hair, 
which,  if  shorn  off  in  the  Delilah's  lap  of  the  old  man,  deprives 
it  of  all  its.  strength.  Our  point  is,  that  self-preaching  is,  in  the 
meaning  we  are  now  attaching  to  the  phrase,  far  removed  from 
self -seeking,  from  all  egotism,  and  from  whatever  in  personal  am- 
bition it  may  be  which  leads  a  person  to  obtrude  his  own  opin- 
ions, or  his  own  dogmas,  as  a  substitute  for  the  gospel.  It  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  nothing  has  saving  power  over  men,  ex- 
cept the  gospel.  But  then  there  is  this  added  thought,  that  the 
gospel  has  then  its  maximum  power  when  he  who  publishes  it 
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does  so  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  own  heart ;  i.  e.,  when  he  gives 
it  the  tongue  of  his  own  earnest  persuasion  of  its  truth  ;  not  an- 
other man's  persuasion,  hut  his.  In  other  words,  preaching  is 
not  an  imitative  exercise.  Every  preacher  is  to  regard  himself  as 
an  original  exhibitor  and  enforcer  of  the  terms  of  human  salva- 
tion ;  a  channel  of  gracious  speech,  markedly  different  from  every 
other.  He  may,  if  he  please,  take  another  preacher  for  his 
model,  but  ought  not  to  do  so  in  any  such  way  as  shall  deprive 
him  of  the  advantages  of  his  own  individuality.  He  must  still 
employ  whatever  characteristics  of  mind  or  manner  are  exclu- 
sively his  own.  He,  indeed,  will  do  so,  if  he  be  true  to  his  call- 
ing ;  a  calling  which  summoned  him,  and  not  another  in  him,  to 
the  sacred  desk. 

Let  us  extend  a  little  the  subject  in  hand.  Every  candidate 
ought  practically  to  consider  it,  in  reference  to  his  studies  pre- 
paratory to  his  entrance  upon  the  actual  work  of  the  ministry, 
and  every  preacher  in  view  of  his  studies  when  he  shall  have  been 
inducted  into  his  great  office. 

Our  first  remark,  then,  is,  that  it  will  be  his  duty  to  make  the 
most  of  himself,  in  direct  reference  to  his  sacred  calling.  If  he 
himself  is  to  be  a  power  in  the  pulpit,  certainly  he  cannot  take 
too  much  pains  to  perfect  this  power.  It  probably  is  because 
ministers — young  ministers  especially — are  so  commonly  urged  to 
regard  themselves  as  mere  nothings — as  humble  instruments 
whose  humility  requires  them  to  esteem  their  own  endowments  in 
the  light  of  a  snare  rather  than  in  the  light  of  a  substantial  and 
positive  force — that  they  are  accustomed  to  put  forth  only  feebly 
what  they  really  are,  and  to  make  little  or  no  eifort  in  the  way 
of  asserting  their  efficiency.  We  are,  as  truly  as  any  one  can  be, 
a  foe  to  ministerial  arrogance,  and  would  be  far  from  advising  any 
preacher  to  think  of  himself  more  highly  than  he  ought.  But 
modesty  as  men  is  one  thing,  and  timorousness  as  preachers  is 
quite  another  ;  and  all  are  timorous  who  fail  to  perceive  that  they, 
in  themselves,  are  an  influence  in  the  Church  and  the  world. 
Believing  that  they  are  weak,  they  become  weaklings  indeed. 
Assuming,  then,  that  the  preacher  is  to  be  a  positive  agency  for 
good  in  the  hand  of  God,  1st,  because  he  is  a  Christian  ;  2d,  be- 
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cause  he  is  set  apart  as  a  Christian  minister^  what  ought  he  to 
strive  after  ?  Why,  to  make  of  himself  all  that  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  become,  in  the  direction  of  his  immediate  calling.  Remem- 
bering that  it  is  he  who  preaches,  not  some  one  else  through  him  ; 
reflecting  that  the  Holy  Ghost  has  chosen  him,  and  not,  in 
him,  some  one  else  whom  he  might  be  supposed  to  represent ;  it 
must  be  felt  by  each  chosen  ambassador  for  Christ,  that  it  is  he 
who  shall  accomplish  the  enterprise  he  is  set  to  achieve  ;  the  en- 
terprise of  saving  souls  and  edifying  saints  within  the  sphere  ap- 
pointed to  him.  He  is  God's  spokesman — and  he  it  is  who  is  to 
impress  the  people  whom  he  addresses  with  the  lessons  of  eternal 
life.  Accordingly,  as  he  is,  so  will  they  be  likely  to  be  ;  a  senti- 
ment that  expresses,  in  another  form,  the  familiar  saying,  ''  like 
priest  like  people."  Let  each,  then,  make  himself  a  principal 
study — -just  as  an  aspiring  mechanic  studies,  in  order  to  perfect, 
the  parts  of  his  chief  tool.  The  board  is  planed  well  or  ill  in 
the  proportion  in  which  the  plane  is  good  or  bad.  A  perfect 
plane — ordinary  skill  being  assumed — brings  forth  a  faultless 
surface  upon  the  subservient  wood.  Ourselves  are  our  chief 
tool  in  all  the  labor  we  perform  ;  and  in  the  results  of  that  labor 
ourselves  are  necessarily  reproduced.  Thus  we  come  back  again 
to  the  principal  thought  of  this  article,  and  venture  to  say  once 
more  to  all  preachers  :  preach  yourselves — but  now  with  this  ad- 
dition :  preach  yourselves  in  a  constant  progress  of  improvement. 
You  have  deficiencies  ;  mental,  moral,  spiritual ;  physical,  too,  it 
may  be.  Take  these  in  hand — find  out  precisely  what  they  are — 
proceed  to  remove  them,  and  to  substitute  in  their  stead,  so  far 
as  you  can,  the  corresponding  finish.  In  other  words,  be  not 
content  until  the  workman  is  worthy  of  his  work.  Become  those 
living  epistles  of  which  an  apostle  speaks,  to  be  known  and  read 
of  all  men — so  that  the  dead  letter  may  seem  as  if  raised  to  life 
in  your  speech,  in  your  example,  in  all  that  you  are,  as  the  ser- 
vants of  God.  Thus  will  you  be,  each,  the  power  you  were  in- 
tended to  be  by  him  who  chose  you  as  his  heralds  of  peace.  The 
preacher  is  more  of  a  sermon  than  any  or  all  of  his  worded  de- 
liverances. Those  deliverances  are,  indeed,  almost  powerless  un- 
less they  display  the  man  who  utters  them  ;  unless   they  thrill 
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with  an  energy  derived  from  what  he  himself  m,  and  burn  with  a 
fire  which  proceeds  from  his  own  soul,  kindled  by  intelligence 
and  piety.  Turn  it  which  way  we  will,  the  conclusion  is  always 
before  us,  the  preacher's  preaching  is  just  another  form  of  him^ 
self ;  i.  e.,  if  he  does  his  own  thinking;  exhibits  no  emotions  that 
he  does  not  actually /eeZ ;  and  presents  divine  truth,  not  as  a  bun- 
dle of  opinions  which  orthodoxy  has  agreed  upon,  but  as  so  much 
vital  blood  that  has  been  made  to  course  in  his  veins,  and  there- 
fore takes  the  form  of  his  own  Christian  life.  It  is  these  live  men 
whom  God  supremely  calls  ;  men  who  have  eaten  the  word,  as  a 
prophet  did,  and  into  whom  it  has  passed  to  becoifie  a  perpetual 
throb  in  their  hearts ;  so  that  when  it  comes  forth  again,  it  will 
proceed  upon  its  errand,  bearing  the  warmth  of  their  innermost 
experiences ;  those  experiences  wherein  are  traced  the  musings 
which  continued  until  they  could  find  vent  only  in  fire  ;  the  fire 
that  burns  quickly  into  other  souls,  melts  where  it  burns,  and 
remoulds  where  it  melts. 

Another  remark  is  hereby  suggested.  We  have  said  that,  in 
order  to  true  and  high  efficiency,  ihe  preacher  must  study  him- 
self. He  is,  indeed,  expected  to  weary  himself  among  Hebrew 
roots  and  in  exploring  Greek  meanings ;  to  extend  his  knowledge 
of  Church  History  and  Government;  to  knit  together,  in  a  compre- 
hensive system,  the  doctrines  of  salvation  by  a  course  of  didactic 
and  polemic  theology ;  and  to  discover  those  principles  of  sacred 
rhetoric  which  shall  enable  him  properly  to  reproduce,  upon  the 
actual  field  of  his  ministry,  what  he  shall  have  acquired.  Nothing 
is  more  important  than  a  diligent  use  of  his  time  in  the  effort  to 
utilise  his  whole  opportunity  for  study  and  research  with  respect 
to  all  these  grave  matters.  But  how  is  he  best  to  direct  such  a 
prolonged  effort,  in  order  to  reap  the  fullest  advantage  in  view  of 
what  is  before  him  in  his  official  life  ?  In  other  words,  what  is 
the  true  use  of  all  his  various  studies?  Is  it  his  object  to  gain 
knowledge  ?  Surely,  yes.  Is  it  his  further  object  to  discipline 
his  understanding  ?  Unquestionably  this,  too.  Is  this,  however, 
the  whole  ?  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  importance  of  ab- 
stract knowledge  and  of  mental  culture,  is  exceeded  by  the  ne- 
cessity imposed  upon  the  man  of  making  what  he  is  evermore  ac- 
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quiring,  a  part  of  himself^  in  the  strictest  sense  of  these  words. 
The  achievements  of  a  student  are  usually  spoken  of  as  supplying 
him  with  so  much  mental  furniture.     We  dare  say  that  in  the 
cases  of  most  students  this  word  is  judiciously  chosen.     Their 
minds  are  so  many  rooms,  in  which,  like  apartments  in  a  dwell- 
ing, they  have  placed  a  good  deal  of  suitable  furniture.     These 
rooms  are  sometimes,   it  may  be,  comparable  to  parlors  wherein 
you  find  whatever  is   pleasing  to  the  eye  and  soft  to  the  touch.; 
sometimes  to  those  portions  of  the  home  where  things  useful 
rather  than  ornamental  are  collected.     But  our  complaint  as  to 
this  word,  "furniture,"   is  that  it  does  not  rightly  designate  the 
true  results  of  learning.     Furniture  is  something  that  is  not  ne- 
cessarily identified  with  the  room  where  it  is  placed.     It  is  by  no 
means  an  inseparable  portion  of  the  chamber  or  the  house ;  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  destruction  of  the  one  would  be  the  inev 
itable  ruin  of  the  other.     Every  cultivated  mind  does,   indeed, 
possess  a  portion  of  such  furniture,  which  is  movable,  which  can 
be  disposed  of,  and  forgotten.     In  the  crowds  which  people  his 
memory,  there  are  many  items  of  knowledge  that  are  present  only 
incidentally,  or  as  temporary  guests — and  which  he  may  or  may 
not  make  use  of,  as  one  may  of  a  table  on  which  he  leans  for  a 
moment,   or  of  a  chair  on  which  he  reposes  a  little,  or  of  a  ser- 
vant whom  he  despatches  on  some  present  errand.     But  within 
this  circle  stands  himself  the  master  of  all  these  externals.     What, 
however,  constitutes  himself?     He  is  i]\Q  product  o^  \n^  studies — 
the  excellent  product,  if  he  has  studied  wisely  and  well.     What  he 
has  read,  and  heard,  and  pondered,  has  entered  into  his  very  com- 
position, mental  and  moral ;   has  blooded  him,  so  to  speak,  through 
all  the  veins  of  his  being,  and  now  give  to  his  judgment  whatever 
vigor  it  has,  to  his  thoughts  whatever  vitality,  to  his  imagination 
whatever  colors  they   possess,  and  to  his  career  whatever  useful- 
ness it  exhibits.     It  is  not  therefore  mental  furniture  that  he  has 
acquired,  hut  mind  itself  .     Not  merely  are  his  original  powers  en- 
larged and  improved  by  the  healthful  exercise  they  have  had  ;  they 
are  recreated  by  being  poured  into  a  different  mould,  and  restamped 
by  a  different  image.     The  man  and  his  acquirements  have  become 
ass^imilated  by  the  operation   of  the  laws  of  that  mysterious  or- 
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ganic  chemistry  which  reign  in  the  world  of  soul.  Such  ought 
to  be  the  ftnal  cause  of  all  the  preachers'  intellectual  labor.  He 
is  to  pursue  theology  in  all  its  branches,  not  only  that  he  may 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  doctrine,  or  become  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  opinion  with  reference  to  doctrine.  This  is  need- 
ful. Far  more  needful  is  it  that  he  take  what  he  has  learned 
into  himself,  in  such  a  way  as  that  no  longer  is  it  something  ex- 
ternal, but  internal ;  not  the  mere  crudities  of  tabled  food,  but 
that  food  digested  into  inward  life ;  so  that  he  is  enabled  to  say, 
"  these  doctrines  are  mine ;  are  myself ;  these  opinions  artf  also 
portions  of  me — not  what  I  have  been  taught,  but  my  own  think- 
ing— not  what  has  been  pumped  into  me,  but  my  pump,  out  of 
which  I  give  forth  my  very  personality.  It  is  only  thus,  it  seems 
to  us,  that  he  can  make  any  real  progress ;  by  weaving  all  threads 
into  the  warp  and  woof  of  his  own  existence  ;  the  resulting  pat- 
tern being  himself;  the  living  doctrines  in  an  original  spring. 
When  such  a  man  preaches,  he  cannot  but  preach  himself  in  a 
manner  that  shall  be  felt  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  the  extent 
in  which  the  truth  and  he  are  one.  His  words,  his  gestures,  his 
changing  countenance,  his  tones  of  voice,  his  whole  bearing  in 
the  pulpit,  will  declare  at  once  the  fixedness  and  the  warmth  of 
his  convictions,  as  convictions  that  ought  to  bd  those  of  all  others. 
Who,  indeed,  would  be  a  preacher,  unless  he  were  conscious  of 
the  transformation  which  has  constructed  him,  in  his  measure, 
into  the  Saviour  he  proclaims ;  so  that  he  pleads  not  only  the 
cause  of  God,  but  his  own  cause  as  well  ?  Is  not  every  minister 
a  redeemer  of  men  ;  a  small  specimen  of  what  his  Lord  is  on  the 
largest  scale?  As  such,  in  imitation  of  Christ,  he  toils,  suifers, 
and  is  crucified  for  the  world  ! — "  counting  not  his  life  dear  unto 
himself,  so  that  he  may  finish  his  course  with  joy  and  the  minis- 
try which  he  has  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  gospel 
of  the  grace  of  God."  And  although  Paul  did  indeed  say,  "we 
preach  not  ourselves,  but  Christ  JesuS  our  Lord,  and  ourselves 
your  servants  for  Jesus'  sake,"  yet  he  adds,  "  for  God,  who  com- 
manded the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  our 
hearts,  to  give  (in  order  that  we  may  thus  give)  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ." 
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The  apostles  did  not  preach  themselves  in  the  oifensive  sense  that 
the  Judaizers  of  that  day  did,  as  \i  potential  salvation  was  with 
them,  but  they  preached  themselves  as  the  bearers  of  that  light 
which,  as  it  shone  from  their  persons  and  discourses,  was  all  one 
with  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  God  had 
clothed  them  with  the  gospel  radiance,  not  as  if  they  were  so  many 
suns,  and  thus  independent  fountains  of  light.  They  were, 
nevertheless,  those  sources  of  light  which,  like  the  planets,  bor- 
rowed the  beams  that  made  them  exactly  like  their  supreme 
original ;  and  their  office  was,  accordingly,  to  illuminate  the 
earth's  night  in  the  absence  of  him  who  appointed  them  his  light- 
bearers.  So  that  Paul  could  also  say :  "  Brethren,  be  followers 
together  of  me^  and  mark  them  which  walk,  so  as  ye  have  us  for 
an  ensaraple." 

We  care  not  further  to  expand  these  hints.  Let  them  be  taken 
for  what  they  are  worth  ;  and,  properly  understood,  we  are  bold 
to  say  they  are  worth  much.  They  serve  our  present  object  at 
least,  which  was,  in  a  way  somewhat  different  than  has  been  at- 
tempted heretofore,  to  display  the  power  that  preachers  have,  or 
may  have,  when  fully  absorbed  by  their  theme  and  in  their  work, 
and  thus  to  justify  God's  calling  of  men  to  go  forth  in  the  effort 
to  achieve  salvation  for  a  lost  world.  We  leave  it  to  every  one's 
own  intelligence,  not  to  misunderstand  what  has  been  suggested — 
as  if  we  were  teaching  the  preacher  to  aim  at  the  utmost  effort  of 
self-assertion  for  selfish  ends.  Our  whole  tliought  is  :  become 
what  you  preach,  and  then  preach  Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of 
glory.  So  will  each  one  be  a  separate  power  in  the  midst  of  his 
generation,  for  everlasting  good. 
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AN    EXAMINATION     OF     CERTAIN    HYPOTHESES 
CONCERNING  PERCEPTION  AND  SENSATION. 

No  discussions,  pi*obably,  have  ever  excited  greater  interest 
amongst  psychologists  than  those  which  have  for  their  end  to  de- 
termine the  precise  character  of  that  act  by  which  we  have,  or 
suppose  that  we  have,  a  knowledge  of  the  external  world. 

The  first  topic  connected  with  this  general  subject  to  which  we 
would  call  attention,  is  the  question,  whether  we  have  an  imme- 
diate knowledge  of  a  material  world. 

To  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  no  question  seems  easier  to  an- 
swer. Were  it  left  to  be  decided  by  a  vote,  we  should  have  an 
overwhelming  majority  in  favor  of  the  affirmative.  On  the  other 
hand,  amongst  philosophers,  scarcely  anything  has  raised  more 
doubt,  or  given  birth  to  more  perplexity.  The  result  is,  that 
there  are  very  few  of  those  who  have  made  an  especial  study  of 
the  subject,  who  have  not  arrived  at  the  deliberate  conclusion 
that  we  have  no  immediate  or  direct  cognition  of  matter.  Those 
who  allow  any  knowledge  whatever  of  a  material  world,  contend 
that  it  is  known  only  mediately,  by  and  through  ideas.  These 
philosophers  are  known  as  hypothetical  realists,  inasmuch  as,  in 
their  creed,  the  reality  of  a  material  world,  as  distinguished  from 
the  world  of  ideas,  is  only  an  hypothesis ;  while  the  very  small 
minority  who  have  vindicated  the  popular  conviction,  are  called, 
in  contradistinction,  natural  realists. 

The  inquiry  here  is  a  pertinent  one,  what  importance  are  we  to 
attach  to  the  almost  universal  suffrages  of  the  learned  ?  Are  we 
to  surrender  our  irresistible  conviction  to  their  opinion  ?  Are 
we  to  yield  the  point  to  their  superior  gifts  and  their  more  intense 
and  thorough  investigation  ?  Or  shall  we  raise  the  standard  of 
rebellion  against  authority  and  say  that  though  hypothetical 
realism  may  be  very  good  metaphysics,  it  is  not  common  sense  ? 

This  latter  course  is,  we  presume,  practically  the  course  of  all. 
It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  this  is  not  the  thought  of  even 
the  hypothetical  realist  himself,  as  he  walks  forth  upon  the  green 
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earth,  or  handles  what  he  chooses  to  call  ideas,  but  what  his  more 
ignorant  neighbors  take  for  realities.  It  would  require^  not  a 
"slight,"  but  a  very  strong  "  tincture"  of  philosophy  to  hold  in 
abeyance  the  instinctive  conviction  of  the  mind,  in  the  presence 
of  nature,  that  we  have  a  direct  knowledge  of  material  objects. 

Let  us  not  linger  here,  however,  dallying  with  such  considera- 
tions as  these,  but  pass  with  the  philosopher  into  his  sanctum, 
where  the  obtrusive  world  is  found  to  be  less  troublesome,  and 
learn  from  him  there,  why  he  feels  constrained  to  deny  what 
all  men  naturally  believe.  Let  us,  moreover,  make  up  our  minds 
definitely,  that  we  shall  lose  nothing  by  accepting  the  truth,  what- 
ever it  may  turn  out  to  be.  But  let  us  wait  for  proof,  without 
which  we  should  bow  before  no  authority.  Upon  what  grounds, 
then,  does  the  hypothetical  realist  feel  constrained  to  reject  the 
seemingly  unequivocal  deliverance  of  our  senses  ? 

Does  he  undertake  to  decide  the  question  by  an  appeal  to  ex- 
perience ?  Then  he  must  show  us  that  a  more  accurate  analysis 
of  the  phenomena  of  perception  evinces  that  what  we  mistake  for 
a  cognition  of  matter  is  not  such,  but  the  cognition  of  an  imma- 
terial idea.  But  in  order  to  reach  such  a  result,  there  must  be  a 
discrimination  of  what  is  an  appsjirent  cognition  of  matter  but  no 
more,  from  a  real  one.  The  only  way  in  which  this  can  be  done, 
is  to  bring  before  the  mind  both  these  cognitions  ;  for,  according 
to  the  teachings  of  these  same  philosophers,  no  two  things  can 
be  discriminated  without  a  knowledge  of  both.  It  would  be  ne- 
cessary, then,  to  allow  to  the  mind  the  very  cognition  in  question, 
before  it  could  be  proved  by  our  experience  that  what  we  mistake 
for  it  is  not  really  such.  To  claim  that  the  dogma  can  be  thus 
osted,  is  to  surrender  it  unconditionally. 

If,  then,  the  hypothetical  realist  would  correct  our  ignorance 
he  ought  to  be  able  to  appeal  to  another  test  than  this.  And  this 
he  claims  to  be  able  to  do.  Indeed  the  method  by  experience  is 
a  very  contemptible  thing  in  the  eyes  of  the.  majority  of  those 
who  have  undertaken  to  settle  questions  of  this  character.  They 
have  a  more  excellent  way  than  this,  and  that  is  the  a  prior 
method. 
,   Let  us  examine  its  application  to  the  point  in  hand. 
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It  promises  no  such  half-way  results  as  that  "  mind  does  not 
know  matter  directly."  It  yields  a  necessary  principle  instead. 
"  Mind  cannot  know  matter  directly."  In  order  to  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  proposition  as  this,  we  must  be  able  to  trace  it  to 
intuitive  principles  or  axioms  to  show,  that  it  follows,  by  necessary 
consequence,  from  them.  The  question  now  arises,  to  what  in- 
tuitive principle  or  principles — to  what  axiom  or  axioms — can 
this  sweeping  statement  be  traced  ? 

In  answer,  it  may  be  said  that  by  one  and  another  philosopher, 
five  different  axiomatic  principles  have  been  supposed  to  justify  this 
proposition.  Of  these,  however,  only  one  has  been  very  potent. 
Since  it  has  been  deemed  satisfactory  by  the  great  majority,  it 
seems  to  be  more  worthy  of  consideration  than  any  of  the  others. 
The  principle  in  question  is  this:  "No  substances,  entirely  dis- 
similar, can  aifect  each  other  directly."  All  who  accept  this 
proposition,  and,  at  the  same  time,  regard  mind  and  matter  as 
substances  essentially  dissimilar,  are  compelled,  by  the  laws  of 
thought,  to  conclude  that  "mind  cannot  know  matter  directly." 
There  is  nothing  left  us  but  to  accept  the  conclusion,  or  question 
the  principle  which  justifies  it. 

If  we  become  so  rash  as  to  ask  for  proof  of  the  proposition  that 
"  substances  entirely  dissimilar  cannot  affect  each  other  directly," 
we  are  upbraided  for  our  folly  in  demanding  proof  for  a  necessary 
truth.  But  if  this  be  a  necessary  truth,  its  contradictory  must 
be  absurd.  Its  contradictory  is  the  proposition,  "some  sub- 
stances, which  are  entirely  dissimilar,  can  affect  each  other  di- 
rectly ;"  and  the  question  to  be  determined  is,  whether  it  is  seen, 
either  directly  or  by  its  consequences,  to  involve  an  absurdity. 
We  dare  say  no  one  finds  it  impossible  to  construe  it,  in  thought, 
as  true.  Indeed,  the  verv  conviction  of  mankind  under  discus- 
sion,  cries  out  with  many  voices,  and  says  it  is  true.  Besides, 
there  are  innumerable  analogies  in  nature  which  seem  to  indicate 
unequivocally  that  the  more  different  any  two  things  are,  the 
more  easily  do  they  affect  each  other  without  the  mediation  pf 
anything  else.  This  being  true,  until  some  one  shall  condescend 
to  prove  that  it  leads  necessarily  to  absurdity,  we  think  all  un- 
biased minds  will  refuse  to  accept  its  contradictory  as  an  axiom. 
VOL.  XXV.,  NO.  3 — 8. 
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It  would  seem,  then,  to  be  too  much  to  demand  that  we  surrender 
the  witness  of  our  senses,  repeated  a  thousand  times  every  day, 
at  the  beck  of  a  pseudo-axiom,  simply  because  it  has  been  sup- 
ported and  defended  by  great  names  in  philosophy. 

We  pass  now  to  another  question,  concerning  which  the  popular 
opinion  is  just  as  positive  and  fixed,  but  which  opinion  is  even 
more  earnestly  contradicted  by  the  deliverances  of  philosophy. 
The  question  referred  to  is,  whether  the  mind  has  any  immediate 
or  direct  knowledge  of  objects  distant  from  it  in  space. 

We  must  not  here  expect  to  find  philosophers  ranging  them- 
selves as  before  ;  for  of  those  few  who,  in  the  other  dispute,  were 
the  champions  of  the  popular  conviction,  almost  every  one  deserts 
at  this  hard  saying,  and  takes  his  place  in  the  opposing  ranks. 
Even  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  the  great  defender  of  natural  realism  and 
apostle  of  common  sense,  answers  emphatically  in  the  negative, 
and  thus  turns  his  back  upon  that  sa.me  popular  belief  to  which 
he  had  so  confidently  appealed  against  the  hypothetical  realists. 

In  pursuance  of  our  determination  to  receive  nothing  upon  au- 
thority, it  becomes  us  to  ask  again  for  the  grounds  upon  which  a 
direct  knowledge  of  distant  objects  has  been  denied  to  the  mind. 
We  must  point  to  a  priori  arguments  here,  as  before,  by  the  use 
of  which  the  effort  is  made  to  demonstrate  that  such  knowledge 
is,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  impossible.  And  again  we 
meet  with  a  so-called  axiomatic  principle  which  is  supposed  to 
settle  the  question.  This  is  nothing  else  than  the  brocard, 
"  nothing  can  act  where  it  is  not."  The  assertion  that  the  mind 
can  know  nothing  directly,  which  is  distant  from  it  in  space,  is 
but  a  specific  application  of  the  general  principle. 

This  maxim,  that  "  nothing  can  act  where  it  is  not,"  or,  as.  it 
has  been  differently  expressed,  ''''actio  in  distans  is  impossible," 
has  played  a  conspicuous  part,  in  times  past,  in  the  speculations 
of  physical  philosophers  as  well  as  those  of  metaphysicians.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  for  instance,  regarded  it  as  a  sure  mark  of  the  ab- 
SiCnce  of  a  competent  faculty  in  philosophical  thinking,  that  one 
should  not  regard  it  as  absurd  that  •'  one  body  may  act  upon 
another  at  a  distance,  through  a  vacuum,  without  the  mediation  of 
anything  else,  by  and  through  which  their  action  and  force  may 
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be  conveyed  from  one  to  the  other."  But  notwithstanding  so  de- 
cided an  opinion  from  so  great  a  man,  let  us  see  whether  we  cajt 
escape  the  admission,  even  in  the  case  of  bVute  matter,  that  action 
at  a  distance  is  not  only  possible  but  actual. 

If  we,  under  the  guidance  of  the  physicist,  study  the  inner 
structure  of  masses  of  matter,  we  learn  that  they  are  made  up  of 
atoms,  no  two  of  which  are  in  absolute  contact.  For  if  they  were 
in  absolute  contact,  the  bodies  so  composed  would  be  absolutely 
incompressible.  But  there  are  no  such  bodies.  In  addition,  the 
phenomena  of  cohesion  and  elasticity  prove  that  these  atoms  at- 
tract and  repel  each  other,  at  certain  fixed  distances.  Let  us  now 
imagine  two  atoms  brought  within  the  sphere  of  each  other's  re- 
pulsion. They  are  not  in  absolute  contact ;  otlierwise  they  could 
not  be  brought  nearer  to  each  other,  which,  however,  can  be 
done.  The  question  is,  how  do  these  atoms  act  upon  each  other, 
over  the  interval  which  separates  .them  ?  We  either  have  here  a 
case  of  "  actio  in  distans,'  or  there  is  something  else  between 
them,  "  by  and  through  which  their  action  and  force  may  be 
conveyed  from  one  to  the  other."      .  ,  , 

This  latter  alternative  has  been  chosen.  An  extremely  atten- 
uated and  highly  elastic  form  of  matter,  called  "ei^er,"  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  interval  and  mediate  between  the  atoms.  But 
this  ether,  being  elastic  matter,  must  also  be  made  up  of  atoms, 
between  which  there  are  intervals.  Now,  how  do  these  ether 
atoms  act  upon  each  other  over  the  relatively  immense  distances 
which  separate  them  ?  Shall  we  hypothecate  another  ether  more 
subtile,  by  and  through  which  the  action  of  the  grosser  ether 
atoms  may  be  conveyed  from  one  to  the  other  ?  *  Then  may  we 
go  on  to  infinity.  Shall  we,  in  despair,  cast  the  burthen  upon 
force,  an  immaterial  agent,  and  leave  it  to  do  the  work  ?  But 
where  resides  the  force  ?  In  the  atoms  themselves  ?  Then  it 
acts  across  the  interval  between  them,  and  we  have  "  actio  in  dis- 
tans.''  Does  it  occupy  an  intermediate  position?  Then  it  acts, 
at  a  distance,  upon  the  atoms,  in  either  direction.  Is  it  difi*used 
between  the  atoms  ?  Then  it  is  extended.  But  that  which  is 
extended  in  space  is  material,  and  is  made  up  of  atoms,  between 
which   there  are  intervals.     So  that  we  have  returned  to  the 
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point  from  which  we  started.  If  we  give  up  the  rigid  atom,  and 
substitute  the  conception  of  a  "centre  of  force,"  we  gain  nothing; 
action  at  a  distance  cla^mors  still  for  recognition. 

Now,  if  it  be  true  that  "  inanimate,  brute  matter,"  can  and 
does  act  at  a  distance,  with  naught  to  mediate  that  action,  who 
shall  say  that  mind — active,  living  mind — that  which  of  all  finite 
things  most  faithfully  shadows  forth  the  ceaseless  activity  of  the 
Infinite — who  shall  say  that  mind  cannot  know  aught  at  a  dis- 
tance ?  h  ' 

But,  further,  there  is  a  difficulty  of  no  slight  importance  in  the 
way  of  those  who,  while  they  maintain  that  we  have  an  imme- 
diate knowledge  of  matter,  deny  that  the  mind  can  know  that 
which  is  distant  from  it.  The  difficulty  lies  in  seeing  how  it  is 
possible  to  say  that  the  mind  can  directly  apprehend  extension, 
which  is  implied  in  the  cognition  of  matter,  without  knowing,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  that  which  occupies  more  than  one  point 
in  space.  Extension  cannot  be  thought  at  all  without  conceiving 
two  points,  at  least,  as  out  of  each  other ;  that  is,  separated  from 
each  other.  Hence  it  cannot  be  directly  cognised,  or  perceived, 
without  a  direct  cognition  of  at  least  two  points  as  out  of  each 
other.  But  extension  is  an  essential  quality  of  matter.  There- 
fore the  same  cognition  is  imperative  in  order  to  a  direct  cognition 
of  matter. 

There  is  only  one  supposition  which  can  relieve  this  difficulty, 
and  that  is,  that  the  mind  can  be  present  at  more  than  one  place 
at  the  same  time.  This  relief  has  been  seized  upon  by  the  phi- 
losophers in  question  ;  and  hence  they  have  promulgated  the  doc- 
trine that  the  mind  is  all  in  the  whole,  and  all  in  every  part  of  the 
animated  body,  and  therefore  can  know  it  as  extended.  We  qiK)te 
the  language  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  upon  this  point :  "  There  is 
no  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  mind  is  situate  solely  in  the 
brain,  or  exclusively  in  any  one  portion  of  the  body.  On  the 
contrary,  the  supposition  that  it  is  really  present  ivherever  we  are 
conscious  that  It  acts — in  a  word,  the  peripatetic  aphorism — the 
soul  is  all  in  the  lohole,  and  all  in  every  part — is  more  philosophi- 
cal, and  consequently  more  probable,  than  any  other  opinion.  It 
has  not »al ways  been  noticed  by  those  who  deem  themselves  the 
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chosen  champions  of  the  immateriality  of  the  naind,  that  we  ma- 
terialise mind  when  we  attribute  to  it  the  relations  of  matter. 
Thus  we  cannot  attribute  a  local  seat  to  the  soul  without  clothing 
it  with  the  properties  of  extension  and  place ;  and  those  who 
suppose  this  seat  to  be  but  a  point,  only  aggravate  the  difficulty." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  we  have  here  an  hypothesis  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  we  know  different  parts  of  our  own  bodies,  in 
the  same  instant  of  time  ;  and  an  argument  to  prove  the  neces- 
sity of  the  hypothesis.  This  argument  consists  of  two  allega- 
tions. The  first  is,  that  it  is  more  philosophical  to  suppose  that 
the  soul  is  where  it  acts,  than  that  it  acts  at  a  distance.  The 
second  is,  that  we  materialise  mind  when  we  attribute  to  it  a 
local  seat ;  and  this  we  are  said  to  do  when  we  confine  it  to  one 
part  of  the  body. 

Now,  as  to  the  first  of  these,  it^  is  true  only  upon  condition 
that  it  can  be  shown  that  nothing  can  act  at  a  distance.  Then  it 
cannot  be  more  philosophical  to  say  that  the  mind  is  always  where 
we  are  conscious  that  it  acts  than  to  admit  that  it  may  act  where 
it  is  not.  As  to  the  second,  that  we  materialise  mind  by  giving 
to  it  a  local  seat,  and  thus  attributing  to  it  relations  in  space,  it 
would  seem  that  this  could  be  of  value  in  the  present  case,  only 
provided  that  the  hypothesis  proposed  did  not  attribute  to  the 
mind  relations  in  space.  But,  in  the  language  of  the  hypothe- 
sis, the  mind  is  "  all  in  the  whole  and  all  in  every  part''  of  the 
body.  It  is  in  the  body,  then,  as  contradistinguished  from  being 
out  of  it.  Now,  if  it  can  be  said  to  be  in  the  body,  and  not 
out  of  it,  it  stands  related  to  the  extension  of  the  body.  And 
the  relation  sustained  to  the  extension  of  the  body  is  differ- 
ent from  that  sustained  to  the  extension  outside  the  body. 
The  truth  is  that  to  deny  that  the  mind  has  any  relations  in  space, 
implies  the  assertion  that  it  is  nowhere.  But  these  philosophers 
are  so  far  from  allowing  that  the  mind  is  nowhere,  that  they 
tell  us  that  it  is  all  of  it  in  the  body!  How  the  "aggravated 
difficulty"  of  asserting  that  the  mind  is  confined  to  a  point  is  re- 
lieved by  an  hypothesis  which  confines  it  to  a  definite  portion  of 
space,  we  cannot  imagjne. 

Moreover,  let*rt  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  all  who  be- 
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lieve  in  the  immateriality  of  mind,  must  regard  it  as  an  inex- 
tended  monad.  How  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be  in  more  places 
than  one  at  any  given  instant — -how,  while  it  is  all  in  the  head, 
it  is  also,  all  of  it,  in  the  hands  and  the  feet — this  hypothesis 
does  not  inform  us.  To  most  minds,  we  make  bold  to  assert,  such 
a  supposition  involves  a  flat  contradiction.  The  diiference,  then, 
between  saying  that  the  mind  is  all  in  the  whole  and  all  in  every 
part  of  the  body,  and  that  it  is  confined  to  some  one  place  or  po- 
sition, is  not  that  the  former  attributes  to  the  mind  no  relations 
in  space,  while  the  latter  does,  but  that  the  former  attributes  con- 
tradictory relations  to  it,  whereas  the  latter  does  not. 

We  are  aware  that  a  similar  mode  of  speaking  is  in  use,  with 
reference  to  the  divine  Omnipresence.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  ap- 
ply to  it  the  same  canons  as  to  that  concerning  the  human  spirit. 
There  is  clearly  this  diflference,  that  no  theologian  has  ever  taken 
upon  him  to  assert  that  the  Divine  Being,  though  all  of  him  pres- 
ent at  every  point  within  a  certain  definite  extension,  is  not  pres- 
ent, in  the  same  sense,  to  points  outside  that  extension.  To  make 
these  two  assertions,  and  supplement  them  by  a  third  statement, 
that  he  bears  no  relations  whatever  to  space,  would  be  to  make 
the  two  cases  parallel,  in  which  event,'  it  seems  clear  we  should 
have  a  contradiction. 

Having  now  seen  that  it  is  irrational,  and  therefore  unphilo- 
sophical,  to  maintain  that  the  mind  can  have  an  immediate  knowl- 
edge of  that  which  is  extended  without,  at  the  same  time,  having 
an  immediate  knowledge  of  that  which  is  distant  from  it  in  space, 
we  come  to  consider  whether  we  have  an  immediate  cognition  of 
objects  outside  of  and  at  a  distance  from  our  own  bodies. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  here  again  popular  convic- 
tion and  the  deliverances  of  philosophy  are  in  direct  opposition 
to  each  other.  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  earnestly  maintains  that  "  the 
primary  qualities" — and  be  it  understood  that  he  holds  that  only 
the  primary  qualities  can  be  immediately  known — "  the  primary 
qualities  of  things  external  to  our  organism^  we  do  not  perceive, 
/.  6'.,  immediately  know.  For  these  we  only  learn  to  infer  from 
the  affections  which  we  come  to  find  that  -they  determine  in  our 
organs — affections  which,  yielding  a  perception '^f  organic  exten- 
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sion,  we  at  length  discover,  by  observation  and  experiment.,  a  cor- 
responding extension  in  the  extra-organic  agents."  (Reid's 
Works,  p.  881,  Note  D*.)  Passages  to  the  same  effect  might  be 
multiplied,  but  this  is  unequivocal,  and  therefore  sufficient. 

But  why  should  we  accept  this  statement  of  the  philosopher  ? 
The  answer  given  to  this  question  may  be  briefly  stated,  and  is 
to  this  effect :  that  we  cannot  know  directly  or  immediately  any- 
thing as  extended,  except  as  we  localise  in  it  a  sensation  or  sen- 
sations. We  quote  again  from  the  same  author :  "  Sensation 
proper  is  the  universal  condition  of  perception  proper.  We  are 
never  aware  of  the  existence  of  our  own  organism,  except  as  it 
is  somehow  affected,  and  are  only  conscious  of  extension,  figure, 
and  the  other  objects  of  perception  proper,  as  realised  in  the  re- 
lations of  our  sentient  organism  as  a  body  extended,  figured, 
etc."  Again  :  "  Sensation  proper  is  the  conditio  sine  qua  nan  of 
a  perception  proper  of  the  primary  qualities.  For  we  are  only 
aware  of  the  existence  of  our  organism,  in  being  sentient  of  it 
tis  thus  and  thus  affected  ;  and  are  only  aware  of  its  being 
the  subject  of  extension,  figure,  motion,  etc.,  in  being  percipient 
of  its  affections  as  like  or  unlike,  and  as  out  of,  or  locally  external 
to,  each  other."     (Reid's  Works,  p.  880.) 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  ex- 
act signification  of  the  term  sensation.,  as  it  is  used  in  these  pas- 
sages. 

Locke,  and    other    philosophers    before    Reid,    employed  the 

word  to  indicate  the  entire  process  by  which  the  mind,  through 
and  by  the  senses,  takes  cognisance  of  the  external  world.  In 
this  usage,  it  inchided  not  only  what  is  now  known  as  sensation 
proper,  but  perception  proper  also.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  i.t  is  not  used,  in  this  sense,  in  the  passages  which  have 
just  been  quoted. 

Dr.  Thos.  Reid  sharply  distinguished  between  sensation  and 
[mrception.  In  his  philosophy,  "  sensation  is  a  simple  and  origi- 
nal affection  of  the  mind,"  having  no  localisation  in  the  body. 
Rising  into  consciousness,  when  an  external  object  is  properly 
correlated  with  an  organ  of  sense,  it  becomes  the  "  natural  sign" 
by  which  the  mind  is  enabled,  in  a  manner   utterly  inexplicable, 
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to  conceive  the  external  object  as  endowed  with  such  and  such 
qualities.  This  latter — the  conceiving  the  external  object — he 
calls  perception. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  though  laying  out  his  strength  to  prove  that 
Reid  was  a  natural  realist,  could  not  fail  to  see  that  such  a  doc- 
trine as  that  just  stated  affiliated  his  great  countryman  very  closely 
with  the  hypothetical  realists.  He,  therefore,  explicitly  declares 
that  he  does  not  use  the  term  in  this  sense.  "On  the  contrary," 
says  he,  in  distinguishing' his  usage  from  that  of  Reid,  "  On  the 
contrary,  I  hold  that  sensation  proper  being  the  consciousness  of 
an  affection  not  of  the  mind  alone,  but  of  the  mind  as  it  is  united 
with  the  body,  that  in  the  consciousness  of  sensations  relatively 
localised  and  reciprocally  external,  we  have  a  veritable  apprehen- 
sion, and  consequently  an  immediate  perception  of  the  affected 
organism  as  extended,  divided,  figured,  etc."  (Reid's  Works, 
•p.  884.) 

Another  point  which  it  is  important  should  be  settled  at  this 
stage  of  the  discussion,  is  to  wliich  of  the  three  classes  of  mental 
phenomena,  viz.,  cognitions,  feelings,  or  conation,  sensations  are 
to  be  assigned. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  settles  this  question  for  us  in  his  forty-fifth 
Lecture  on  Metaphysics.     He  there  assigns  tbem  to  the  class  of 
feelings,  and  distinguishes  them  from  the  other  species  of  feel- 
ings— the    emotions — in    that   they    are  localised   in    the  body, 
whereas  the  emotions  are  not. 

We  may,  then,  define  sensation,  in  the  Hamiltonian  and  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  to  be  a  feeling  localised  {?nore  or  less  definitely) 
in  the  sentient  organism  or  body. 

Now,  if  this  definition  be  accepted,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
be  true  that  we  perceive  or  directly  know  as  extended -only  that 
in  which  we  localise  sensations,  it  follows  irresistibly  that  we  can- 
not immediately  cognise  any  thing  as  extended  outside  our  own 
sentient  organisms. 

The  simple  question,  then,  is  whether  a  localised  feeling  is  the 
universal  condition  of  perception.  If  the  affirmative  be  estab- 
lished, it  must  be  admitted  that  we  cannot  know  immediately  ob- 
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jects  outside  our  organism.    If  it  be  not  established,  the  main  ques- 
tion is  relegated  to  the  test  of  experience. 

Our  first  step  is  to  find  out  what  are  the  teachings  of  philoso- 
phy as  to  the  relation  between  cognition  and  feeling.  Wherever 
we  turn,  we  find  but  a  single  opinion  ;  and  that  opinion  is  best 
given  in  the  words  of  the  author  from  whom  we  have  cited  the 
preceding  passages.  "  The  faculty  of  knowledge,"  says  he,  "  is 
certainly  first  in  order,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  conditio  sine  qua 
non  of  the  others ;"  ^.  e.,  of  the  feelings  and  the  conations. 
Again  :  "  The  order  of  these  is  determined  by  their  relative  con- 
secution. Feeling  and  appetency  suppose  knowledge."  This 
language  clearly  means  tl^at,  given  any  particular  feeling,  we 
must  admit  that,  in  the  order  of  nature,  it  was  preceded  by  a 
corresponding  cognition.  This  view  of  the  relation  of  cognition 
and  feeling,  we  think  we  may  presume  to  say,  cannot  fail  to  com- 
mend itself  to  the  mind  of  any  one  who  has  a  competent  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject.  Now  it  would  seem  that  one  of  the  three 
following  propositions  must  be  accepted,  and,  by  consequence,  the 
other  two  rejected.     Either,       

1.  Perception  and  sensation  are  not,  respectively,  cognition 
and  feeling ;  or, 

2.  A  given  cognition  is  not  always  antecedent  in  the  order  of 
nature  to,  the  conditio  sine  qua  non  of,  the  corresponding  feel- 
ing ;  or, 

3.  Any  given  perception  is  antecedent  in  the  order  of  nature 
to,  the  conditio  sine  qua  non  of,  the  corresponding  sensation. 

But  it  has  already  been  shown  that  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  in  erne 
portion  or  another  of  his  work,  and  as  it  suits  the  end  in  vieW, 
denies  them  all.  In  other  words,  he  maintains  that  any  given  cog- 
nition is  antecedent,  in  the  order  of  nature,  to  the  corresponding 
feeling,  and  that  any  given  sensation  (a  feeling)  is  antecedent  in 
the  order  of  nature,  to  the  corresponding  perception,  (a  cognition.) 

We  have    very  earnestly  endeavored  to  see  if,  in  any  possible 
Way,  the  apparently  flat   contradiction  involved   in   maintaining 
that  cognition  is  the  condition  of  feeling,  and  sensation  the  con- 
dition of  perception,  can  be  removed.     The  only  possible  way  of 
VOL.  XXV.,  NO.  3 — 9. 
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reconciliation,  though  one  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  never 
been  proposed,  would  be  to  fall  back  on  Hamilton's  peculiar  doctrine 
of  consciousness.  All  who  are  familiar  with  his  writings  will  re- 
member that  he  regards  consciousness  as  a  genuine  faculty.  All 
our  mental  phenomena,  according  to  his  system,  whether  they  be 
cognitions,  feelings,  or  conations,  are  specific  products  of  the 
mind,  containing  one  common  element,  that  of  consciousness. 
This  element,  which,  so  to  speak,  underlies  all  the  mental  phe- 
nomena, might  be  said  to  be  antecedent,  in  the  order  of  nature, 
to  them  all,  and  by  consequence,  to  the  sensations.  Now,  con- 
sciousness, according  to  Hamilton,  is  of  the  nature  of  cognition. 
Every  sensation,  then,  might  have  cognition  (^  e.,  consciousness,) 
as  its  condition,  and  still  be  the  condition  of  the  corresponding 
perception.  This  would,  probably,  be  satisfactory  to  those  who 
accept  the  Harailtonian  doctrine  of  consciousness. 

But  let  us  see  what  is  involved  in  making  consciousness  the 
genus  of  which  the  other  mental  phenomena  are  the  species.  We 
suppose  that  no  one  will  undertake  to  deny  that  the  species  con- 
tains, as  an  essential  element,  all  that  is  contained  in  the  genus. 
Now,  if  the  feelings  be  a  species  of  which  consciousness  is  the 
genus,  then  the  feelings,  containing  essentially  all  that  con- 
sciousness contains,  must  be  pronounced  to  be  cognitions,  be- 
cause, according  to  Hamilton's  own  statement,  consciousness  is  of 
the  nature  of  cognition.  So,  also,  acts  of  will  shall  turn  out  to 
be  essentially  cognitions.  This  doctrine  of  Consciousness,  then, 
destroys  the  distinction  between  the  three  classes  of  mental  phe- 
nomena. Instead  of  cognitions,  feelings,  and  conations,  we  have 
cognitions,  cognitions,  and  cognitions  !  Either  this  conclusion 
must  be  admitted,  or  the  doctrine  that  consciousness  is  a  generic 
faculty  must  be  given  up.  To  offer  the  above  plea,  then,  only 
transfers  the  difficulty  one  step  further  back,  and  leaves  it  insu- 
perable as  before.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  we  are  shut 
up  to  one  of  two  conclusions  ;  either  cognition  is  not  the  uni- 
versal condition  of  feelings,  or  perception  is  the  universal  condi- 
tion of  sensation.  The  former  of  these  cannot  be  admitted,  there- 
fore the  latter  must.     That  is,   so  far   from  sensation's   being 
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the  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  perception,  perception  is  the  conditio 
sine  qua  non  of  sensation.  ;^^  .•;  .,-..,..^-,..,,^.^;...:...,,.^:. 

Just  at  this  point,  in  order  to  j^rev^nt  possible  misunderstand- 
ing, it  may  be  well  to  state  that  there  is  no  intention  whatever 
to  deny  that  there  is  a  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  every  act 
of  perception.  The  onlv  thing  denied  is  that  sensation  is 
that  condition,  inasmuch  as  the  relation  is  just  the  other 
way.  It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  undertake  to  maintain 
that  the  mind,  while  in  the  body,  cognises  external  material  ob- 
jects independently  of  all  modifications  of  the  organs  of  sense. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  a  fact,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  there  is 
physical  modification  of  the  appropriate  organ  as  the  condition  of 
every  act  of  perception.  Now  it  is  true,  that  some  thinkers  have 
abused  language  to  the  degree  of  calling  this  bare  physical  modi- 
fication a  sensation.  This,  however,  deserves  no  notice.  What 
is  denied  is  that  the  physical  modification  is  translated  into  a 
felt  affection  of  the  organism,  in  order  to  the  cognition  of  that 
organism  as  extended. 

Notice,  further,  that  this  statement  does  not  imply  that  the 
perception  is  chronologically  antecedent  to  the  sensation.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  perception  of  the  organism,  as  extended, 
and  the  recognition  of  the  feeling  which  is  localised  in  it,  are 
chronologically  coincident.  The  only  question  is,  whether  the 
having  the  feeling,  does  not  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  locality  in 
which  it  is  recognised.  It  is  the  affirmative  of  this  question 
which  has  been  maintained. 

Having  now  seen  that  it  cannot  be  maintained,  in  consistency 
with  the  teachings  of  sound  philosophy,  that  sensation  is  the  uni- 
versal condition  of  perception,  it  follows  that  no  valid  argument 
can  be  drawn  from  this .  source  to  prove  that  we  cannot  have  an 
immediate  or  direct  knowledge  of  distant  objects. 

Let  us  now  confine  our  attention  to  the  sense  of  light^  which 
is,  by  all  psychologists,  admitted  to  be  superior  to  the  others 
in  its  perceptive  powers,  and  see  how  the  phenomena  of  vision 
have  been  explained  by  those  who  deny  an  immediate  knowledge 
of  the  distant. 

It  will  be  admitted,   on  all  hands,  that  we  know  objects  by 
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vision  only  as  they  are  colored.*     What  is  color,  then?     If  we 
turn  to  the  philosophers,  they  will  tell  us  that  it  is  a  sensation. 
"Color,  in  itself,  as  apprehended  or  immediately  known  by  us,  is 
a  mere  affection  of  the  sentient  organism  ;  and  therefore,  like  the 
other  secondary  qualities,  an  object  not  of  perception,  but  of  sen- 
sation, proper.     (Hamilton's  ed.  of  Reid's  Works,  p.  885.)    That 
in  bodies  which  is  the  cause  of  the  sensation  is  occult,  unknown. 
Light,  reflected  from  an  object,  falling  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye, 
produces  sensations  in  it.     These  sensations,  being  recognised  as 
out  of  each  other,  become  the  condition  of  the  perception  of  that 
portion  of  the  sensorium  of  which  they  are  the  affections.     This 
is  the  sum  total  of  the  immediate  or  direct  cognition.     After- 
wards, we  learn  by  "  observation  and  experiment,"  that  these 
sensations,  recognised  as  out  of  each  other,  imply  the  extension 
of  external  objects  to  which  belong  the  occult  quality  which  is 
their  cause.     Now  the  simple  point  to  be  determined  is,  whether 
color  is  a  sensation  in  any  sense  consistent  with  natural  realism. 
We  have  already  had  under  discussion  the  teachings  of  those 
who^  deny  to  the  mind  any  direct  knowledge  of  the  external  world. 
All  these  philosophers   interpolate   a  tertium   quid  between  the 
mind  and  the  external  object,  which,   rising  into  consciousness, 
enables  the  mind  to  form  a  notion  of  the  object.     Some  of  these 
philosophers  call  the  tertium  quid  an   "  idea  ;"  others  call  it  an 
"  impression.''     Reid,   in  his  effort  to  distinguish  his  doctrine 
from  a  grosser  form  of  hypothetical  realism,  called  the  tertium 
quid  ii '•'' sensation.''     Many  eminent  hypothetical  realists  have 
used  the  term  in  the  same  way.     Not  to  mention  others,  Dr.  W. 
B.  Carpenter,  in  his  recent  work  on  Mental  Physiology,  defines 
sensation  te  be  "  that  primary  change  in  the  conscious  ego,  which 
results  from  some  change  in  the  non-eofo  or  external  world — this 
last  term  including  the  bodily  organism  itself."     Color,  in  this 
sense,  being  a  tertium  quid  through  and  by  means  of  which  the 
mind  gets  an  indirect  knowledge  of  external  objects,  stands  .on  a 
level  with  all  other  "  id3a3,"  "impressions,"   or   "sensations," 

*  It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  the  psychological  sense  of  the  term, 
color  embraces  not  only  the  prismatic  hues,  but  also  all  modifications  of 
light  and  shade. 
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which  give  us  a  mediate  knowledge  of  the  external  world.  This 
being  true,  no  natural  realist  can  regard  color  as,  in  this  sense,  a 
sensation. 

That  misuse  of  the  term  which  would  make  it  convertible  with 
an  unfelt  physical  modification  of  the  organism,  is  sanctioned  by 
no  psychologist  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge.  And  if  it 
were,  a  sufficient  answer  to  any  one  who  would  apply  it  here 
would  be,  that  such  a  sensation  is  just  as  "  occult"  in  the  organ 
of  vision,  as  its  cause  in  the  external  object.  It  differs  only  ac- 
cidentally from  color  in  the  distant  object.  So  that  the  physical 
modification  of  a  leaf,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  physical  modifi- 
cation in  the  organ  of  vision,  might  just  as  properly  be  called  a 
sensation. 

The  only  other  possible  sense  in  which  color  may  be  called  a 
sensation  is  that  already  mentioned — a  feeling  localised  in  the 
sentient  organism.  The  only  point  remaining  to  be  settled  can 
be  settled  only  by  an  appeal  to  experience.  We  venture  to  assert 
confidently  that  no  one,  under  normal  conditions,  ever  recognises 
color  as  a  feeling  localised  in  the  eye.  It  is  freely  admitted  that 
a  very  bright  color,  seen  by  a  very  powerful  light,  produces  a 
feeling  in  the  eye.  The  physical  agitation  of  the  organ  is,  under 
these  circumstances,  violent  enough  to  make  itself  felt ;  but  it  is 
never  felt  as  color.  It  is  felt  as  pain  ;  and  the  pain  may  be  so 
great  as  to  destroy  the  perception  of  the  color  altogether.  Un- 
der normal  conditions,  that  is,  when  the  organ  is  sound  and  the 
light  not  too  intense,  there  is  no  sensation  whatever  connected 
with  vision,  unless  we  lug  in  the  purely  muscular  sensations  at- 
tendant upon  the  movement  of  the  balls  in  their  sockets,  and  the 
adjustment  of  the  lenses.  If,  then,  there  be  no  sensation  con-: 
nected  with  normal  vision,  is  there  anything  which  we  are  con- 
scious of  cognising  directly,  or  can  become  conscious  of  so  cog- 
nising, as  between  our  minds  and  the  distant  object  ?  It  is  ad- 
mitted universally-  by  those  who  have  an  adequate  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  that  the  inverted  images  upon  the  retinae  are 
not  directly  cognised,  nor  can  be.  There  is  nothing  left  to  be 
cognised,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  except  the  molecular  motion  of 
the  retina,   the  optic   nerve,   and  the  optic  ganglia.     But  this 
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molecular  motion  is  itself  hypothetical.  Its  existence  is  supposed 
to  account  for  phenomena  which  cannot  otherwise  he  accounted 
for.  What,  then,  do  we  know  hy  vision  ?  We  either  know 
nothing,  or  we  know  the  distant  ohject  directly. 

Let  it  be  emphatically  stated  again,  that  there  is  no  denial  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  physical  antecedents  to  the  act  of  perception 
hy  vision.  Those  physical  antecedents  cannot  be  dispensed  with ; 
but  they  do  not  become  objects  of  perception.  The  first  of  the 
knowledge  of  which  we  have  a  consciousness,  is  that  of  the  distant 
object.  That  is  always  known  immediately  or  directly,  between 
which  and  the  mind  there  cannot,  by  any  direct  effort,  be  detected 
anything  else  which  implies  its  existence — where  there  is  no  term, 
in  the  psychical  series,  before  the  cognition  of  an  object  as  dis- 
tant, that  distant  ohject  is  known  immediately. 

We  are  prepared  to  have  some  one  object  that  knowledge  is 
not  properly  called  immediate  in  cases  in  which  even  a  physical 
modification  of  the  organ  of  sense,  or  other  terra  in  a  physical 
series,  stands  between  the  mind  and  the  object.  In  reply,  we 
have  only  to  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  immediate  knoAvl- 
edge,  if  all  that  knowledge  is  to  be  called  mediate  of  which  a 
physical  modification  stands  as  the  conditio  sine  qua  non.  Not 
the  simplest  axiom  can  be  cognised  as  true  without  a  definite  brain 
modification  as  its  antecedent  in  the  order  of  nature.*  If  it 
be  admitted  that  the  cognition  of  distant  objects  is  no  less  im- 
mediate than  that  of  axioms,  no  one  shall  care  to  debate  the 
question  further. 

But  it  is  further  objected,  that  we  are  frequently  deceived  as 
to  distant  objects,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  our  knowledge 
of  them  were  immediate. 

In  answer,  it  may  be  said  that  it  has  not  been  asserted  that  all 
the  knowledge  of  distant  objects  whicli  we  ever  attain  is  imme- 
diate. The  truth  is,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  consists  of  ac- 
quired perceptions.  These  acquired  perceptions  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  result  from  a  facility,  arising  from  constant  practice,  of 

*  This  statoment  will  be  understood  as  applying  only  to  our  present 
e.Htsite.  To  infer  from  this  fact  that  in  no  estate  can  the  mind  think  with- 
out physical  concomitants,  is  logic  which  we  do  not  endorse. 
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adding  to  the  product  of  direct  perception  by  one  sense,  that 
which,  by  the  simultaneous  use  of  our  other  senses  on  other  oc- 
casions, we  have  found  uniformly  associated  with  that  product. 
We  take  what  we  immediately  perceive  as  the  sign  of  much  more 
which  we  have  known  to  be  associated  with  it  on  previous  occa- 
sions. This  is  the  secret  of  the  illasion  prodacad  by  spectro- 
scopic views.     Distance,  size,   shape,  are  all  referable  to  this 

head. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  spectral  illusions  which 

occur  under  such  circumstances  that  it  can  be  demonstrated  that 
there  are  no  corresponding  external  objects  whatever.  These 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  First  are  those  in  connection 
with  Avhich  there  are  no  modifications  whatever  of  the  retina  or 
optic  nerve.  Sir  John  Herschel,  in  one  of  his  "  Popular  Lec- 
tures on  Scientific  Subjects,"  gives  an  excellent  illustration  of 
this  class  of  illusions.  He  tells  us  that  "  he  was  subject  to  the 
involuntary  occurrence  of  visual  impressions  into  which  geometri- 
cal regularity  of  form  entered  as  the  leading  character."  Dr. 
Carpenter  attributes  this  appearance  to  "  impressions  conveyed 
down  to  the  sensorium  from  the  cerebrum,"  just  as  it  is  the  case 
with  our  dreaming  that  we  behold  visible  objects.  These  spec- 
tral illusions,  of  which  examples  might  be  multiplied,  differ  only 
accidentally  from  dreams.  They  are  therefore  not  instances  of 
perception  at  all,  and  are  not  to  the  point  in  this  discussion. 

The  second  class  of  spectral  illusions  are  those  corresponding 
to  which  there  is  no  extorn  il  obje3t,  but  which  arise  when  the 
organ  of  vision  is  modified  artificially  or  abnormally.  An  illu- 
sive perception  of  light  may  be  produced  by  an  electric  current, 
or  by  mechanical  pressure  on  the  ball,  or  by  a  diseased  condition 
of  the  organ.  Now,  it  is  contended  that  if  the  perception  of  ob- 
jects external  to  us  were  immediate,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
impose  upon  the  mind  these  bogus  flashes  of  light  as  though  they 
were  objective  realities.  In  other  words,  so  far  as  we  are  capable 
of  immediate  knowledge,  we  are  not  capable  of  deception.  With 
reference,  then,  to  whatsoever  class  of  objects  we  are  capable  of 
being  deceived,  we  have  no  immediate  knowledge.  But  let  us  see 
what  is  the  result  of  an  abnormal   modification  of  the  cerebrum 
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corresponding  to  the  abnormal  modification  of  the  organ  of  vision 
which  we  have  just  been  considering.  The  madman,  by  reason 
of  a  derangenaent  of  his  cerebral  functions,  mistakes  for  intuitive 
principles  propositions  absolutely  false.  If,  now,  the  fact  that 
~^Q  are  deceived  as  to  distant  objects,  by  reasoil  of  an  abnormal 
physical  modification  of  the  organ  of  vision,  proves  that  we  have 
ilo  immediate  perception  of  distant  objects,  under  normal  condi- 
tions, then  the  fact  that,  by  reason  of  an  abnormal  modification 
of  the  cerebrum,  the  madman  is  deceived  as  to  intuitive  princi- 
ples, should  prove  that  we  have  no  immediate  cognition  of  such 
principles.  But  since  no  one  is  willing  to  admit  the  force  of  the 
latter  argument,  no  one  should  allow  any  force  in  the  former. 

there  is  a  fundamental  error  which  underlies  all  such  objec- 
tions as  these  we  have  been  considering.  It  is  the  assumption 
that  immediate  knowledge  is  convertible  with  absolute  certainty. 
It  confounds  knowledge  obtained  by  no  process  of  which  we  can 
become  conscious,  with  knowledge  connected  with  the  acquisition 
of  which  there  are  no  adjuncts  which  may  introduce  error.  But 
let  it  be  understood  and  admitted,  as  truth  demands  that  it  should, 
that  we  have  no  knowledge  whatever,  in  this  present  estate, 
which  is  not  dependent  for  its  validity  upon  the  normal  exercise 
of  the  cerebral  functions.  There  needs  nothing  more  than  an  in- 
terference with  these  functions  to  destroy  utterly  the  validity  of 
that  which  we  may  still  rest  upon  implicitly.  If  any  one  is  dis- 
posed to  quarrel  with  such  a  representation,  he  quarrels  not  with 
the  present  writer,  but  with  science  and  the  facts  which  it  ar- 
ranges and  interprets. 
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THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  1874.    'i'V''.--: 

The  last  General  Assembly  met  at  Columbus,  Miss.  Many  of 
the  members,  especially  from  the  more  northern  Synods,  felt  that 
the  place  was  too  far  south,  or  the  time  too  late  in  the  season,  as 
the  weather  was  intensely  hot.  But  the  meeting  occurred  in  the 
midst  of  a  protracted  drought,  and  the  discomfort  was  increased 
by  the  disproportion  between  the  size  of  the  body  and  the 
building  in  which  all  its  business  was  transacted.  There  was  no 
straitness,  however,  in  the  hospitality  of  this  small  but  beautiful 
city,  whose  cultivated  people  seemed  to  throw  widely  open  both 
their  hearts  and  their  elegant  .homes  to  the  members  of  the  As- 
sembly, both  regular  and  lobby — and  yet  we  think  it  was  the 
prevalent  opinion  that  these  meetings  ought  to  be  held  in  our 
large,  if  not  our  central  cities. 

.',;    ^.    .   V         .  ..      J      ORGANIZATION. 

The  attendance  was  large  and  prompt.  There  were  Q6  minis- 
terial commissioners  present,  and  56  ruling  elders.  A  full  re- 
presentation would  have  embraced  70  of  each  class.  Only  two 
Presbyteries  were  entirely  unrepresented,  and  both  of  these  lie 
in  the  Foreign  field.  This  fact  shows  that  there  is  life  in  our 
Church,  and  that  the  blood  circulates  throughout  our  whole 
system. 

The  opening  sermon  by  the  Moderator,  Dr.  Henry  M.  Smith, 
on  Isaiah  xliii.  12,  was  able  and  appropriate,  exhibiting  the 
Church  as  a  witness  bearer.  • 

In  the  process  of  organisation  we  w^ere  made  to  feel  a  delight- 
ful sense  of  growing  strength  in  the  accession  of  all  the  Presby- 
teries consUftuting  the  Old  School  Synod  of  Missouri.  Their 
reception  was  a  thrilling  scene.  The  faces  of  these  commissioners 
were,  new  to  many  of  us  ;  but  we  knew  their  names  and  their  noble 
history,  and  we  recognised  them  as  full-blooded  kinsmen  in  the 
faith  and  in  the  testimony  we  have  been  called  to  bear  for  our 
King  and  his  truth.  And  the  pleasure  of  this  reception  was  not 
VOL.  XXV.,  NO.  3 — 10. 
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a,  little  enhanced  by  the  reflection  that  while  we  had  long  loved 
them,  and  longed  for  them,  we  had  not  sought  them,  nor  m«- 
7imuvred  to  bring  them  in.  We  felt  assured,  that  though  slow  in 
coming — slow  from  the  best  of  motives  on  their  part — they  came 
at  thieir  own  motion,  and  with  warm  hearts  for  God  and  His  truth. 
We  could  well  understand  why  their  honored  spokesman.  Dr. 
Yantis,  found  himself  for  once  unable  to  speak,  when  called  on 
to.  answer  the  welcoming  address  of  the  Moderator.  The  occa- 
sion had  in  it  emotions  too  profound  for  words,  as  well  as  too  much 
reality  for  dramatic  acting.  From  that  moment  no  one  would 
have  suspected  that  they  had  not  always  been  of  us.  * 

Missouri  was  honored  by  the  election  of  Dr.  Farris  to  the  po- 
sition of  Temporary  Clerk,  and  subsequently  by  the  choice  of 
St.  Louis  as  the  place  for  the  next  meeting,  all  other  nominations 
giving  way  at  once  to  this. 

There  were  three  nominations  for  the  Moderatorship.  .  llev. 
J.  L.  Girardeau,  D.  D.,  of  Charleston,  was  cliosen  on  the  second 
ballot.  We  note  it  as  rather  unusual  and  unnecessary,  that  the 
lowest  name  on  the  first  ballot  was  dropped  before  the  second  vote 
was  taken.  Such  an  expedient  is  generally  reserved  for  a  dead 
lock  in  an  election.  It  was  too  hastily  employed  in  this  instance. 
Dr.  G.  was  elected  against  his  own  protest.  He  was  certainly  the 
most  modest  Moderator  we  ever  saw  in  the  chair — but  he  made 
an  admirable  presiding  officer.  If  he  failed  to  rule  with  dogmatic 
self-assertion,  which  some  regard  as  the  prime  qualification  for 
such  an  office,  he  more  than  made  up  for  it  by  the  clearness  with 
which  he  stated  the  grounds  of  his  decisions,  and  the  fairness, 
the  courtesy,  and  the  Christian  urbanity  with  which  he  treated 
all  the  members.  His  responses  to  corresponding  delegates  could 
not  be  excelled.  He  carried  out  faithfully  a  rule  by  which  every, 
commissioner  is  made  a  working  member — placing  each  one  on 
some  committee — at  the  same  time  securing  in  each  committee 
the  requisite  amount  of  experienced  ability.  The  only  thing 
needed  for  the  complete  success  of  this  part  of  the  organisation, 
was  time  to  ivork.  We  were  surprised  to  find  even  some  of  the 
older  members  ignoring  this  necessity,  by  constantly,  opposing 
motions  for  recess  and  adjournment,   and  striving  to  keep  the 
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whole  Assembly  almost  constantly  in  session.     It   is  the  verdict 
of  experience  in  all  deliberative  proceedings,   that  the  safest  and 
most  satisfactory  results  are  reached  in  the  comraittec-room  ;  and 
that  the  surest  way  to  dispatch  business  is  to  give  ample  time  to 
these  small  bodies  of  selected  men  to  consider,  calmly  and  freely, 
in  private,  the  matters  for  which  they  are  made  specially  respon- 
sible, and  to  mature  them  as  thoroughly  as  possible  before  sub- 
mitting them  for  general  consideration.     As  it  was,  the  members 
of  the  committees  of  the  late  Assembly,  feeling  (and  justly,  too,) 
that  they  could  not  absent  themselves  from  the  public  sessions  of 
the  body,  were  forced  to  meet  at  inconvenient  and  unfavorable 
times,  and  to  protract  their  .labors  far  into  the   night,    and  yet 
were  undul}'  hurried  in  their  conferences,  so  that  at  last  they  be- 
came objects  of  public  sympathy.   •  .•••-     M'^'^^^  .r.y*-:^:.^,^-^:^--^i' 
The  organisation  was  completed  by  the  creation  of  the  I*res- 
bytery  of  Hangchow,  in  China,   and  the  admission,  by  courtesy, 
of  Rev.  J.  L. ^Stuart,  a  member  of  it,  and  then  present,  to  a  seat  in 
the  body.     This  act  produced  a  temporary  uneasiness  in  the  minds 
of  some,  who  feared  lest  it  might  be  construed  as  sanctioning  a 
fearfully  bad  precedent  found,  in  the  history  of  a  certain  General 
Assembly.     But  when  it  was  considered  that  this  Presbytery  was 
formed  of  missionary  material  in  a   foreign  land  ;  that  all  our 
missionaries  and  their  churches  have  been  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  General  Assembly  ;  that  a  Synod  cannot  erect  a  Pres- 
bytery outside  of  its  own  bounds,  and  there  being  no  Synod  of 
our  Church  in  China ;  and  that  this  is  therefore  a  peculiar  and 
extraordinary  case,  and  could  not  be  pleaded  as  a  precedent  in 
the  establishment  or  dissolution  of  Presbvteries  within  our  terri- 
torial  limits,  that  uneasiness  was  entirely  removed. 

SUSTENTATION.  ' 

The  eighth  Annual  Report  of  Susteiitation  was  presented  by 
Rev.  R.  Mcllwaine,  the  coordinate  Secretary.  It  contains 
special  mention  of  the  liberal  assistance  given  by  the  Southern 
Aid  Society  in  New  York,  to  the  amount  of  5f5,525  during  the 
year.  The  receipts  from  other  sources  amount  to  ^25,249.05  ; 
and  yet  the  contributions  from  our  churches  Avere  less  than  the 
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previous  year,  by  $4,577.15.  There  was,  however,  an  increase 
of  $4,020.05  in  the  contributions  to  the  Evangelistic  Fund — 
raising  that  fund  to  |6,691.41.  They  repeat  the  sad  story  of  a 
year  ago,  that  less  than  half  our  churches  contribute  to  Susten- 
tation.  The  report  urges  the  faithful  and  systematic  visitation 
of  the  churches  by  Presbyterial  Commissions,  as  already  recom- 
mended by  the  Assembly,  and  also  insists  upon  the  full  coopera- 
tion of  all  the  Preshyteries  in  the  work  of  the  Assembly's  Com- 
mittee. Where  the  general  and  the  local  claim  are  placed  side  by 
side,  the  former  invariably  suffers. 

There  has  been  progress  in  ministerial  support.  In  12  Pres- 
byteries there  has  been  an  increase  in  pastoral  support ;  in  4  a 
decrease.  Of  salaries  under  $600,  there  are  21  fewer  than  last 
year  ;  of  those  between  $600  and  800,  there  is  an  increase  of  15. 
"  The  whole  number  reported  as  receiving  under  $800  in  this 
year,  220,  against  226  last  year."  While  this  statement  is  en- 
couraging, it  shows  the  need  for  persistent  effort  to  raise  all  the 
salaries  to  the  Assembly's  minimum.  The  report  urges  a  strict 
construction  of  by-law  3,  which  discourages  appropriations  to 
ministers  engaged  in  secular  business,  and  also  of  that  portion  of 
the  same  by-law  which  is  called  i\\QJive  year  rule.  180  ministers 
in  46  Presbyteries  have  received  appropriations  during  the  year, 
and  35  church  buildings  have  been  aided  to  the  amount  of 
$4,742.50.  Five  hundred  dollars  have  been  paid  for  work 
specially  devoted  to  the  colored  people. 

There  have  been  24  evangelists  employed  during  the  year.  23 
Presbyteries  cooperated  with  the  Assembly's  Committee  in  this 
work.  382  churches  have  contributed,  being  an  increase  of  234 
over  last  year.  The  report  strongly  urges  the  importance  of 
evangelistic  labor  to  the  progress  of  the  Church. 

The  Invalid  Fund  has  received  $9,171.99,  (an  increase  of 
$1,076.37  over  the  year  before,)  from  580  churches,  (171  more 
than  gave  last  year.)  $8,880  have  been  paid  to  16  aged  and  in- 
firm ministers  and  66  families  of  deceased  ministers. 

The  Relief  Fund,  shows  only  88  names,  of  which  only  22  .are 
the  names  of  churches.     It  is  hoped  that  the  modifications  of  this 
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scheme,  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  will  secure  the  confidence  of 
the  whole  Church,  and  be  made  efficient  by  general  cooperation. 
There  was  but  little  discussion  of  this  report,  in  part  for  want 
of  time  and  in  part  from  an  indisposition  to  disturb  plans  which 
have  not  yet  been  fully  tested.  The  following  was  the  action  of 
the  Assembly :  .       , 

1.  The  Assembly  records  its  profound  sorrow  that  there  does  not  ap- 
pear evidence  of  that  increase  in  the  contributions  of  our  churches  to  the 
vital  enterprise  of  Sustentation  demanded  by  the  repeated  and  earnest 
recommendations  of  this  highest  court  of  the  Church,  the  necessities  of 
our  feeble  churches,  the  insufficient  compensation  of  our  ministers,  and 
the  increased  membership  of  our  whole  communion.  f         . 

2.  To  the  Southern  Aid  Society  of  New  York,  this  Assembly  tenders 
the  expression  of  its  grateful  acknowledgments  for  its  very  timely  and 
generous  donation  of  $5,525  for  disbursement  by  our  Executive  Com- 
jnittee  of  Sustentation,  for  the  object  already  named,  and  the  Co-ordinate 
Secretary  is  hereby  directed  to  communicate  this  action  to  that  Society. 

3.  The  evident  religious  discretion  and  impartiality  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  call  for  the  commendation  of  this  Assembly,  and  entitle  that 
Committee  to  the  full  confidence  of  all  our  subordinate  courts,  ministers, 
and  people. 

4.  The  Assembly  labor  under  the  painful  conviction  that  the  continued, 
and,  in  some  cases,  increasing  pecuniary  weakness  of  many  of  our 
churches,  aid  to  which,  under  the  "  five  year  rule,"  (By-Law  No.  3,) 
must  soon  be  materially  diminished,  and  finally  withdrawn,  will  result  in 
disastrous  consequences  to  such  churches,  their  faithful  members,  and 
their  families.  In  this  view  is  found  an  additional  and  potent  considera- 
tion to  quicken  the  efforts  of  our  subordinate  courts,  ministers  and  peo- 
ple, in  providing  for  supporting  able  evangelists.  For  as  the  "  five  year 
rule"  may  not  be  set  aside  vwthout  endangering  the  whole  interests  in- 
volved in  the  Sustentation  scheme,  the  only  relief  for  the  feeble  churches 
is  to  be  found  in  the  provision  of  evangelist,  to  whose  care  and  ministra- 
tion they  may  be  ultimately  committed.  And  it  should  be  felt  by  all  con- 
cerned to  be  a  most  tender  trust,  and  a  most  solemn  duty  to  supply  all 
our  people,  however  feeble  their  ecclesiastical  organisations,  and  however 
isolated,  as  to  church  relations,  their  homes  with  some  of  the  "  ordinary 
means  of  grace." 

5.  Highly  gratified  as  the  Assembly  feels  in  the  increased  contribu- 
tions to  the  Invalid  Fund,  and  the  increase  of  subscribers  to  the  Relief 
Fund,  both  of  which  enterprises  appeal  to  the  confidence  of  our  judg- 
ments, and  the  sympathies  of  our  hearts  with  which  the  noedy  among 
our  ministers  and  their  bereaved  families  are  regarded,  the  Assembly  re- 
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iterates  the  earnest  commQndations  of  its  predecessors  in  respect  to  both,- 
enterprises. 

6.  The  Executive  Committee  of  Sustentation  is  hereby  authorised  and 
directed  to  prescribe  an  additional  condition  on  which  ministers  may  be- 
come subscribers  to  the  Relief  Fund,  viz. :  "  Whenever  any  minister,  for 
himself,  or  any  church,  or  other  party  for  him,  proposes  to  subscribe  to 
this  fund,  there  must  be  furnished  to  the  Committee  satisfactory  evidence 
that  such  a  minister  enjoys  ordinary  good  health." 

7.  To  the  overture  of  the  Presbytery  of  Macon,  the  Assembly  replies : 
(1)  Rule  4th  By-Laws  of  Committee  of  Sustentation  applies  solely  to  the 
funds  contributed  for  evangelistic  purposes.  (2)  All  such  funds  (for 
evangelistic  purposes)  made  within  the  bounds  of  any  Presbytery  co- 
operating witlj  the  Assembly's  Executive  Committee  of  Sustentation, 
must,  by  Rule  4th,  (By-Laws  Executive  Committee,)  be  sent  to  that 
Committee.  (3)  The  Asssembly  cannot  recognise  any  "church,"  or 
"  group  of  churches,"  of  any  Presbytery,  refusing  or  neglecting  to  co- 
operate with  the  evangelistic  department  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Sustentation,  as  entitled  to  aid  from  that  Committee. 


FOREIGN    MISSIONS. 

The  thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  Foreign  Missions  was  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  J.  Leighton  Wilson,  the  Secretary.  'I'en  new 
missionaries  have  been  sent  out.  Two  new  missions  have  been 
established ;  one  in  Northern  Mexico  and  one  in  G  reece.  Our 
whole  force  consists  of  21  ordained  ministers,  of  whom  o  are 
natives  of  the  countries  in  which  they  labor  ;  24  assistant  mis- 
sionaries from  this  country,  and  14  native  helpers ;  in  all,  59. 

The  report  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  progress  and  present 
condition  of  the  various  missions,  viz.  :  the  Cherokee,  Creek  and 
Choctaw,  natives  ;  Northern  Mexico,  United  States  of  Colombia, 
Northern  Brazil,  Southern  Brazil,  Italy,  Greece,  and  China  ;  and 
shows  that  they  are  all  in  a  lK)peful  condition.  Progress  is  the 
watchword  of  the  Committee,  Grod's  providence  has  opened  new 
fields,  and  his  grace  has  prompted  the  offer  of  laborers.  They 
have  been  constrained  to  go  forward.  To  h^ve  failed  to  send  out 
the  ten  recruits  furnished  during  the  past  year,  would  have  damp- 
ened the  ardor  of  all  those  in  the  field,  dispirited  the  Church,  and. 
displeased  the  Master.  When  the  report  tells  lis  that  '  there  is 
an  urgent  and  imperative  necessity   for  sending    out  the  present 
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year  at  least  ten  more  laborers,  to  reinforce  the  different  mis- 
sions," and  that  they  are  receiving  constantly  the  offer  of  Chris- 
tian men  and  women  to  give  their  lives  and  services  to  the  work, 
we  are  left  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  duty  of  the  Church,  and  feel 
that  the  call  for  an  increase  of  contributions,  over  last  year,  of 
^10,000  or  $12,000,  must  meet  with  a  ready  and  even  grateful 
response  from  all  our  people.  It  is  a  sad  fact,  that  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  churches  last  year,  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
growing  demand.  Two  hundred  indeed  have  been  added  to  the 
number  of  contributing  churches,  but  the  contributions  from  the 
Sabbath-schools  decreased  $820.51. 

The  action  of  the  Assembly  upon  this  report  was  in  full  accord 
with  its  appeal,  and  we  hope  will  be  found  to  express  the  views 
of  the  great  body  of  our  people.  The  subject  only  needs  to  be 
fairly  presented  to  the  hearts  of  our  church-members,  to  enlist 
their  sympathy  and  prayers,  and  to  secure  from  every  one  at  least 
a  small  contribution.  If  a  collection  were  taken  up  in  each  of  our 
churches,  the  Committee  would  not  need  to  ask  for  more  funds. 
The  following  are  the  resolutions  of  the  Assembly. 

Resolved,  L  That  the  signally  successful  issue  of  the  operations  of  the 
(Joinmittee  during  the  last  ecclesiaHtical  year,  as  attested  by  the  continued 
lives  and  health  of  our  missionaries,  by  the  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of 
our  work — 1)y  the  s)»irit  of  consecration  which  has  been  largely  baptizinsi; 
our  youth  of  both  sexes — by  the  cases  of  hopeful  conversion  which  have 
occurred  at  our  mission  stations — by  the  multiplication  of  Christian 
schools  tnd  the  remarkable  favor  with  which  they  have  been  regarded  by 
the  populations  amonii  whom  tho^y  have  been  established — and  especially 
l>y  the  fact  that  with  a  corps  of  fifty-nine  laborers,  the  Committee  close  a 
year  of  extraordinary  financial  embarrassment  without  a  dollar  of  debt, 
indeed  with  a  balance  of  over  §2, 000  on  hand.  Such  an  issue,  constitu- 
ting as  it  surely  does,  a  complete  and  marvellous  success,  creates  an  occa- 
Hion  for  unusual  gratitude  to  the  God  of  all  grace,  and  may  safely  be  in- 
ter|)reted  as  a  special  benediction  from  the  Head  of  the  Church  upon  the 
humble  endeavors  of  his  servants  to  make  his  kingdom  co-extensive  with 
the  world.  , 

2.  That  the  (Church  has  abundant  rc^ason  to  be  satisfied  wnth  the  ju- 
dicious and  economical  administration  of  the  Executive,  Committee,  and 
with  the  fidelity  and  discretion  of  its  missionaries.  Through  the  bless- 
ing of  God  upon  the  labors  of  its  officers,  a  great  success  has  been 
achieved.     It  is  necessary,*  however,  at  this  point,  to  remind  the  Church 
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that  its  very  success  becomes  a  ground  for  apprehension  and  peril.  In 
this  work  the  horizon  widens  as  we  advance.  Each  new  laborer  who  en- 
ters the  field  creates  a  necessity  for  the  presence  of  another.  Missions, 
as  they  are  established,  require  continually  to  be  reinforced.  The  ten 
recruits  who  were  sent  abroad  last  year,  have  only  made  it  apparent  t^iat 
at  least  ten  more  will  be  required  to  follow  them  the  present  year. 
"  There  has  scarcely  been  a  letter  received  at  the  office  for  the  last  six 
months" — the  Secretaries  state — "  that  has  not  called  for  help."  "  For 
the  want  of  such  help,"  they  add,  "  some  of  our  missionary  brethren  are 
bearing  up  under  burdens  that  cannot  be  much  longer  borne.  If  they 
should  be  crushed  before  the  needed  help  arrives,  then  some  of  those 
missions  which  have  been  so  auspiciously  begun,  and  which  bear  such 
strong  marks  of  the  Saviour's  approval,  may  have  to  be  given  up  alto- 
gether." The  very  prosperity  of  the  enterprise,  it  may  thus  easily  be 
seen,  makes  its  condition  eminently  critical.  Its  salvation  consists  in  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  it.  It  is  impossible  for  the  Church  to  pause,  or' 
recede.  As  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  almost  pathetically 
states  the  case — "  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  by  his  Spirit  and  provi- 
dence, commands  us  to  go  forward  ;  the  heathen  are  saying  to  us,  through 
our  own  representatives  among  them,  ''come  over  and  help  us;"  our 
young  men  and  our  young  women  are  saying,  "  here  are  we,  send  us  ;" 
and  now  the  only  question  to  be  settled  is,  can  the  churches  be  relied  upon 
•to  furnish  the  necessary  means  ?  To  this  question  shall  we,  dare  we, 
say  no?  The  Assembly  therefore  earnestly  and  solemnly  advertises  the 
Church  of  the  exigency  in  which  this  holy  cause  is  involved,  and  implores 
the  congregations  and  individuals  under  its  jurisdiction,  to  rally  to  its 
rescue,  and  by  an  increased  devotion  of  heart  and  treasure,  to  lift  it,  year 
by  year,  to  higher  stages  of  success.  The  humiliating  confession  re- 
corded in  the  Committee's  report,  "the  contributions  to  this  cause  have 
never  yet  amounted  to  an  average  per  member  of  half  a  dollar,*  should 
never  again  be  written. 

3.  That  the  valuable  results  which  have  followed  the  circulation  of  the 
monthly  periodical,  The  Missionary,  in  quickening  the  interest  and  aug- 
menting the  liberality  of  our  congregations  in  reference  to  this  cause, 
demonstrate  the  necessity  of  extending  that  circulation  ;  and  the  sessions 
of  our  churches  are  urged  to  make  it  a  special  object  to  introduce  it  into 
every  family. 

4.  That  there  is  gratifying  evidence  of  an  increased  observance  of  the 
Monthly  Concert ;  and  in  the  confidence  that  in  proportion  as  the  mis- 
sionary is  prayed  for,  he  will  be  loved  and  supported,  the  churches  under 
our  care  are  exhorted  to  maintain  heartily  this  important  institution. 

5.  That  the  Assembly  appreciates  the  force  of  the  scruples  which  have 
deterred  the 'Executive  Committee  from  embarking  in  the  attempt  to 
found  a  mission  among  the  Jewish  race;  and  while  cherishing  the  hope 
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that  the  way  irfay  ultimately  be  opened  for  our  Church  to  take  part  in 
the  effort  to  restore  '*  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel"  to  thfe  Shep- 
herd's fold,  yet,  in  the  absence  of  a  clear  call  at  the  present  time  to  en- 
gage in  that  effort,  would  limit  its  agency  to  the  dissemiqation  of  such 
information,  through  the  columns  of  The  Missionary^  or  otherwise,  as 
may  educate  the  mind  of  our  people  to  a  proper  apprehension  of  the 
claims  of  that  work. 

6.  That  the  view  of  the  complex  relations  of  our  missionaries,  as  being 
partly  under  the  control  of  their  Presbyteries  and  partly  under  that  of 
the  Assembly,  through  its  Executive  Comjnittee  of  Foreign  Missions,  as 
that  view  is  presented  in  the  leading  paper  of  The  Missionary,  for  May, 
1874,  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Assembly,  as  indicating  the  only 
policy  possible  in  the  anomalous  circumstances  in  which  the  foreign  mis- 
sionary is  placed. 

7.  That  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Missions  for  the  following  year  be 
constituted  as  follows.'  Rev.  J.  Leighton  Wilson,  D.  D.,  Secretary;  Rev. 
Richard  Mcllwaine,  co-ordinate  Secretary  and  Treasurer ;  Rev.  George 
Howe,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Joseph  R.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  Rev.  D.  McQueen,  D.  D., 
Rev.  A.  W.  Miller,  D.  D.,  Rev.  J.  B.  Adger,  D.  D..  Rev.  J.  H.  Bryson, 
Gen.  F.  W.  McMaster,  J.  M.  Davies,  Esq.,  and  J.  Adger  Smythe. 

PUBLICATION. 

The  Annual  Report  of  Publication  was  presefnted  by  Dr.  E.  T. 
Baird,  the  Corresponding  Secretary.  The  report  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  this  subject  embodies  so  fully  the  history  of 
this  agency  during  the  year,  and  presents  so  clearly  what  is  now 
the  verdict  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  the  charter,  the  purchase 
of  the  new  building,  investment  in  stereotype  plates,  etc.,  that  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  republish  that  paper,  which  was  adopted  al- 
most without  discussion.  The  very  full  presentation  of  the  lead- 
ing points  in  the  newspapers  of  the  Church,  seems  to  have  satis- 
fied the  minds  of  all. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  Publication,  report  to  the  General  Assembly  as 
follows: 

1.  The  work  of  the  Committee  during  the  year  has  been  prosecuted  by 
the  Secretary  and  others  with  ability,  fidelity,  and  prudence. 

2.  The  business  of  the  Committee  experienced  the  effects  of  the  great 
financial  derangement  of  the  country,  felt  by  all  other  kinds  of  business, 
but  without  permanent  damage,  the  net  profit  of  the  year  being  $3,683.70, 
and  the  increase  of  business  assets  (including  this  profit  and  $1,527.33 
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added  by  the  churches  to  the  endowment,)  being  $5,21  f, 03.  The  sales 
during  the  year  were  $32,082.64,  Donations  from  the  ehui-ches  and 
other  sonrces  for  general  purposes,  $7,552.59,  and  for  the  Publishing 
House,  $9,235.97.  Grants  of  books  and  tracts  by  the  Committee,  $5,751.98. 
The  amount  of  business  assets  is  now  $46,917,  and  of  the  business  capi- 
tal or  Endowment  Fund,  $38,668.69 ;  of  which,  however,  more  than 
21,000  is  in  permanent  stock,  including  stereotyped  plates  and  store  fix- 
tures, leaving  a  little  over  $17,000  for  the  ordinary  business. 

3.  The  Committee's  issues  from  the  press  during  the  year  were:  Bound 
Volumes,  20,250  •,  Tract  Volumes,  20,000 ;  Catechisms,  52,500 ;  Psalms 
and  Hymns,  7,500 ;  Tracts,  pages,  1,400,000;  Envelopes,  450,000;  Cir- 
culars, 55,700  ;  Tickets  for  Sabbath-schools,  1,000,000  ;  Choctaw  Hymn- 
Books,  2,000;  Choctaw  Spelling-BookH,  2,0(X);  Choctaw  Catiechisms, 
2,000;  Class-Books,  1,000;  Children's  Friend^  semi-monthly  edition, 
24,500 ;  monthly  edition,  3,500 ;  Earnest  Worker,  3,400,  weekly  ;  Lesson 
Papers,  7,000^  weekly.  Two  new  works  of  special  value  were  brought 
out  during  the  year,  "  The  Spiritual  Kingdom,"  by  Dr.  Ramsey,  and  the 
'*  Book  of  Hymns  and  Tunes."  The  latter  your  Committee  believe  to 
be  a  book  of  unusual  excellence,  meeting  a  conscious  want  of  the  Church. 
The  Executive  Committee  also  acknowledge  the  presentation,  by  Dr. 
Stuiart  Robinson,  of  the  stereotyped  plates  of  his  work,  "  Discourses  of 
Redemption  :"  and  by  Dr.  Grasty  of  his  *'  Memoir  of  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel 
B.  McPheeters." 

4.  The  work  of  colportage,  which  has  been  -committed  by  the  Assem- 
bly wholly  to  the  Presbyteries,  has  been  successfully  conducted  by  a 
number  of  the  Presbyteries,  and  other  Presbyteries  have  resolved  to  be- 
gin it;  but  the  number  of  these  Presl^yteries  is  small,  relatively,  to  those 
that  have  done  nothing  in  this  work.  '      ^^    ' 

5.  The  Executive  Committee,  acting  under  authority  conferred  by  the 
last  Assembly,  having  obtained  a  charter  from  the  Legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia, have  organised  as  a  Board  of  Trustees,  and  accepted  the  charter ; 
thus  making  it  secure  so  far  as  it  may  be  judged  proper  by  the  Assembly 
to  use  it  •  but  have  not  yet  placed  the  property  of  which  it  has  charge  in 
the  legal  custody  of  the  corporation  ;  continuing  to  hold  the  property 
and  to  do  its  business  as  heretofore,  and  awaiting  final  Instructions  from 
this  Assembly. '  Your  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  this  measure  has 
been  wisely  taken,  to  remove  great  inconvenience  in  the  transaction  of 
the  business  of  the  Committee,  to  enable  the  Committee  to  receive  de- 
vises or  bequests  in  Virginia,  and  to  prevent  failures  of  devises  or  be- 
quests which  might  occur  without  the  incorporation  of  the  Committee. 
We  judge  that  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  apprehension  of  the 
corporation  becoming  independent  of  the  Assembly,  as  members  of  the 
corporation  must  be  members  of  the  Assembly's  Executive  Committee, 
who  are  appointed  and  removable  by  the   Assembly.     We  are  further  of 
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opinion,  after  careful  consideration,  and  using  the  most  satisfactory 
sources  of  information,  that  the  charter  obtained  is  valid,  and  that  there 
is  not  the  shadow  of  a  ground  for  distrust  or  question  of  the  safety  to  the 
Church  of  all  the  property  that  may  be  covered  by  it. 

6.  Your  Committee  regard  with  some  solicitude  the  incumbrance  of  the 
Publishing  House,  purchased  under  instructions  by  the  last  Assembly, 
with  a  debt  of  about  $35,000;  believing  it  to  be  unwise,  ordinarily,  as  a 
principle  of  business,  for  an  enterprise  to  incur  a  debt  of  such  large  pro- 
portion to  its  means,  and  in  considerable  part  for  investment  and  income 
apart  from  its  business.  The  largeness  of  the  debt  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee  ascribe,  we  think  justly,  to  the  extraordinary  financial  crisis  du- 
ring the  latter  part  of  last  year,  and  to  the  great  inclemency  over  nearly 
all  the  South,  of  the  day  appointed  by  the  Assembly  for  a  special  collec- 
tion for  the  building — ^which  had  the  effect  of  thinning  the  congregation, 
causing  the  collections  to  fall  short  of  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the 
Committee  and  0f  the  Assembly.  While  we  think  there  is  some  ground 
for  solicitude,  and  the  purchase,  if  now  a  question  before  the  Assembly, 
with  such  an  insufficient  response  from  the  churches,  from  any  cause,  it 
might  be  judged  ought  not  to  be  made;  yet,  in  the  circumstances,  the 
reasons  for  endeavoring  to  hold  the  property  appear  to  us  conclusive. 
The  time  is  not  distant,  we  trust,  when,  with  a  continued  increase  of  the 
business,  the  whole  of  the  property  will  be  required  for  the  business,  and 
none  of  it  be  continued  as  an  investment  for  income.  The  response  of 
the  last  year,  we  believe,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the  judgment  of  the  Church 
that  this  important  branch  of  its  work  is  not  to  be  advanced  to  propor- 
tions corresponding  to  this  purchase ;  and  with  renewed  recommendation 
by  this  Assembly,  our  people,  we  think,  will  respond  liberally  with  means 
for  completing  the  purchase,  or  diminishing  the  debt. 

7.  Your  Committee  have  had  under  consideration  measures  to  be  sug- 
gested to  the  Assembly  for  the  relief  of  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Baird,  from 
some  of  his  increasing  and  oppressive  labors,  under  which,  we  have 
learned  with  regret,  his  health  has  begun  to  suffer.  If  it  shall  be  the 
pleasure  of  the  Assembly  to  ajfpoint  another  Secretary  for  the  Committee 
of  Education,  and  release  Dr.  Baird  from  the  duties  of  that  office,  as  re- 
commended by  another  Committee,  nothing  further,  probably,  will  be  re- 
quired. Should  the  Assembly,  however,  judge  that  Dr.  Baird  cannot  be 
spared  from  that  work,  we  recommend  that  the  Assembly  direct  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  Publication  to  furnish  him  such  assistance  as  will 
give  him  the  required  relief. 

Touching  matters  referred  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  the  Assem- 
bly for  instruction,  and  others  requiring  an  expression  from  the  Assem- 
bly, your  Committee  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following: 

1.  The  General  Assembly  approves  tlie  organisation  of  the  Executive 
Committee    upder  the  Act  of  incorjporation   obtained  from  the  General 
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Assembly  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  orders  the  Committee  to  put  the 
property  of  which  it  has  charge  in  the  legal  custody  of  the  corporation. 

2.  The  Assembly  recommends  to  all  the  churches  to  make  collections 
for  the  Publishing  House  Fund  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  December  next, 
and  especially  commends  this  important  enterprise  to  the  liberality  of 
persons  of  means. 

3.  The  Assembly  advises  the  Executive  Committee  to  make  no  further 
investment  in  stereotyped  plates,  except  books  demanded  by  Church  ne- 
cessities, or  known  to  be  of  great  demand. 

4.  The  Executive  Committee  are  authorised  to  make  such  arrangements 
as  may  appear  best  to  them,  with  Rev.  A.  J.  Witherspoon,  of  New  Or- 
leans, for  the  sale  of  their  publications  and  the  collection  of  funds,  pro- 
vided the  expenses  of  his  labor  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  profits 
upon  sales  of  publications  made  by  him. 

5.  The  General  Assembly  earnestly  urges  upon  all  the  Presbyteries 
the  work  of  colportage  ;  it  commends  the  books  of  the  Committee  to  the 
churches  and  the  people ;  and  especially  recommends  to  pastors  and 
sessions,  for  Sabbath-schools,  the  books  of  the  Committee  suitable  for 
Sabbath-school  libraries,  and  the  papers  of  the  Committee,  the  Chil- 
dren's Friend  ^  and  the  Earnest   Worke)'. 

6.  The  Assembly  specially  call  attention  to  the  new  ''  Book  of  Hymns 
and  Tunes,"  and  recommends  its  use  in  all  our  churches  and    families. 

7.  The  following  persons  shall  constitute  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Publication  for  the  ensuing  year:  Rev.  E.  T.  Baird,  D.  D.,  Secretary; 
Charles  Gennet,  Treasurer ;  Revs.  M.  D.  Hoge,  D.  D.,  Wm.  Brown,  D.  D., 
Charles  H.  Read,  D.  I).,  T.  L.  Preston,  D.  D.,  W.  A.  Campbell,  and 
ruling  elders  Hon.  W.  F.  Taylor,  E.  H.  Fitzhugh,  B.  R.  Welford,  and 
Robert  Quid. 

EDUCATION. 

Dr.  Baird  also  presented  the  13th  Annual  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Education.  The  paper  presented  by  the  Standing 
Committee  and  adopted  by  the  Assembly  is  as  follows : 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  thirteenth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Education,  have  had  the  same  under  careful  consider- 
ation, and  beg  leave  to  ofi'er  the  following  report : 

The  Secretary  states  that  since  the  organisation  of'  the  Committee 
there  has  been  no  year  of  its  history  which  has  been  attended  with  so  many 
rircumstances  to  cause- anxiety  and  produce  painful  mortification.  The 
year  commenced  with  a  deficiency  of  $2,9(X).  The  Assembly  at  Lit- 
tle Rock  appointed  a  special  collection  in  June,  and  circolars  were  issued 
accordingly,  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  them.  The  consequence 
was  that  a  number  of  students  became  discouraged,  and  determined  not 
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to  return  to  the  College  or  Seminary,  but  to  engage  in  some  business  by 
which  to  make  money,  to  resume  their  studies  without  embarrassment. 
Fewer  students  consequently  have  sought  aid  from  the  Committee  during 
the  past  year  than  on  some  previous  occasions.  The  number  varies  but 
little  from  the  number  aided  last  year.  On  account  of  the  financial 
stress,  the  regular  collection  in  November  was  very  small,  aggregating 
less  than  $2,000.  This  amount  was  supplemented  by  the  Secretary  issu- 
ing a  brief  circular,  calling  the  attention  of  the  churches  to  the  appalling 
result.  Some  money  began  to  flow  into  the  treasury,  and  the  Committee 
were  able  to  pay  at  about  the  usual  times  the  first  and  second  instalments 
of  the  appropriations  to  the  stitdents.  Bat  with  that  the  flow  of 
the  money  into  the  treasury  ceased.  Again  the  Secretary  issued  a  circu- 
lar to  the  pastors  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  Church  during  the  week 
of  prayer.  This  brought  temporary  relief,  but  not  enough  to  meet  all 
the  requirements  of  the  case.  - 

Several  facts  require  the  attention  of  the  Assembly :  Ist.  There  was  a 
deficiency  last  year  of  $2,900,  2d.  A  number  of  students  have  left  the 
Seminary  or  College,  and  resorted  to  secular  business  to  support  them- 
«elveK.  3d.  A  collection  was  taken  in  June  and  one  in  November,  and 
additional  appeals  made  through  circulars  subsequent  to  the  November 
collection,  and  again  during  the  week  of  prayer.  In  the  language  of  the 
report,  **The  Committee,  through  circulars  issued  by  the  Secretary,  has 
exhausted  its  ability  to  urge  this  matter  on  the  attention  of  the  churches.'* 
The  fourth  fact  to  which  we  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  h, 
that  after  all  these  urgent  appeals,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  $4,000. 

These  are  painful  facts,  and  the  Executive  Coraihittee  calls  the  special 
attention  of  the  General  Assembly  to  them,  that  it  may  devise  such 
measures  as  the  exigency  of  the  case  demands..  While  your  Committee 
feel  at  a  loss  to  know  what  remedy  to  apply,  or  what  system  to  recom- 
mend, one  thing  seems  clear  to  us,  viz. :  that  the  present  plan  of  simply 
issuing  circulars  will  not  accomplish  the  end  desired.  It  will  never  do 
for  the  Church  to  go  in  debt  or  fall  behind.  And  it  will  never  do  for 
those  who  are  willing  to  preach  the  gospel  to  be  diverted  therefrom  for 
the  want  of  assistance  in  their  preparatory  course.  We  think  also  that 
the  practice  of  making  special  appeals  to  the  churches  is  calculated  to 
prejudice  them  against  the  cause  so  frequently  brought  before  them.  In 
our  judgment  one  collection  a  year  for  each  of  the  great  causes  of  our 
Church,  is  all  that  ought  to  be  taken.  The  Secretary  and  the  Executive 
Committee  have  faithfully  done  all  that  they  could  do,  through  appeals 
and  special  collections,  and  yet  the  result  is  not  adequate  to  the  wants  of 
our  candidates.  The  Secretary  further  states  that  the  calls  upon  your 
treasury  will  probably  be  larger  during  the  ensuing  year  than  the  past. 
In  view  of  the  whole  case,  two  courses  are  open  to  the  Ass^embly,  viz. : 
(1).     To  abolish  the  Committee  of  Education  altogether,  and  throw  the 
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support  of  the  candidates  upon  the  Presbyteries  ;  or,  (2d).  To  separate 
the  causes  of  Education  and  Publication,  elect  an  additional  Secretary, 
and  locate  him  at  some  central  point  in  the  West. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  recommend  to  the  Assembly  for  its  adoption 
the  following : 

1.  That  we  have  examined  the  Minutes  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  recommend  that  they  be  approved. 

2.  Presbyteries  are  urged  to  require  of  each  candidate  a  semi-annual 
report  to  Presbytery  of  all  funds  received  by  him  from  tht^ Assembly's 
Committee,  or  from  church  collections  ;  and  to  request  the  Professors  of 
the  institutions  in  which  their  candidates  are  pursuing  their  studies, 
sessional  reports  of  their  character,  diligence,  and  proficiency  in  their 
studies.  '  .         .  '         .  . 

3.  The  General  Assembly  would  call  the  attention  of  all  the  Pres- 
byteries to  the  noble  example  of  Bethel  Presbytery,  S.  C,  in  raising 
Sl,600  during  the  past  year,  for  the  support  of  its  six  candidates  for  the 
ministry. 

4.  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  Education  shall  be  located  at 
some  central  point  in  the  great  Western  field  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Secretary,  in  addition  to  visiting  the  Presbyteries  and  Synods  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  funds,  to  act  as  a  medium  of  communication  l)e- 
tween  our  candidates  and  the  Presbyteries,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
prompt  and  remunerative  employment  for  our  candidutes  during  their 
vacations.  We  know  of  no  man  more  efficient  and  suitable  for  this  work 
than  the  present  Secretary,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  see  his  great  ener- 
gies, experience,  and  wisdom  fully  engaged  in  t\\\%  pre-eminently  important 
work  of  beneficiary  education.  With  the  deficiency  thai  is  now  upon  us, 
we  will  need,  during  the  coming  year,  from  $25,000  to  $30,000. 

5.  The  Presbyteries  are  urged  to  impress  upon  the  chairman  of  their 
Educational  Comuiittee  the  nesesaities  of  this  cause,  and  instruct  them 
to  inquire  of  each  church,  once  a  year,  whether  a  collection  for  this 
cause  has  been  taken,  and  if  not,  to  give  a  reason  for  the  neglect. 

6.  That  the  Concert  of  Prayer  on  the  last  Thursday  in  February,  be 
observed  by  all  our  people  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
youth  of  our  churches,  and  all  our  institutions  of  learning,  and  for  God's 
blessing  on  this,  cause. 

[After  it  had  been  determined  to  remove  the  Committee  to  Memphis, 
the  following  was  adopted  :] 

7.  That  the  following  persons  be  elected  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Education  for  the  ensuing  year :  Rev.  John  N.  Waddel,  1).  T).,  Secre- 
tary ;  elames  Elder,  Treasurer;  J.  O.  Stednian,  D.  D.,  Rev.  W.  E.  Boggs, 
Rev.  E.  M.  Richardson,  Rev.  A.  Shotwell,  M.  P.  Jarnugin,  B.  M.  Estes, 
J.  B.  Griffihg,  W.  W.  Armstrong,  A.  C.  Ewell. 

8.  That  all  books  and  papers  be  transferred  from  the  former  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  the  Committee  here  appointed. 
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The  discussion  turned  mainly  on  the  proposition  to  separate 
the  agency  for  Education  from  that  for  Publication.  All  felt 
that  something  must  be  done  to  revive  the  interest  of  our  churches 
in  the  education  of  candidates  for  the  ministry ;  some  doubted 
whether  a  change  of  locality,  even,  with  the  undivided  time  and 
strength  of  a  Secretary  for  this  object,  would  accomplish  the  end  ; 
but  all  agreed  to  make  the  experiment,  the  former  Secretary  and 
other  members  of  the  Committee  heartily  concurring.  Memphis 
was  chosen  as  the  place,  and  Rev.  J.  N.  Waddel,  D.  i>.,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Mississippi,  a  man  eminently  quali- 
fied, by  his  high  character  as  an  educator,  and  his  matured  ex- 
perience, was  chosen  Secretary,  without  opposition. 


..     .  THE   COLUMBIA  SEMINARY. 

The  subject  which  occupied  the  largest  share  of  the  time  of  the 
Assembly,  and  was  most  earnestly  discussed,  was  one  which,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  ought  never  to  have  crossed  its 
threshold — a  question  of  discipline  which  had  arisen  between  the 
students  .and  Faculty  of  the  Columbia  Seminary.  The  Assem- 
bly accepted  the  general  control  of  this  institution,  transferred 
to  them  by  the  Synods  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama, 
in  1863.  It  has  appointed  a  Board  of  Directors,  filled  vacancies 
in  the  Faculty,  and  given  it  a  constitution.  This  constitution  is 
explicit,  and  contains  every  provision  necessary  to  guide  both  Di- 
rectors and  Professors  in  executing  their  trust.  It  certainly  makes 
them  responsible  to  the  Assembly  for  the  faithful  discharge  of 
their  specified  duties.  But  its  very  terms,  as  well  as  the  ac- 
knowledged necessities  of  the  case,  plainly  leave  all  matters  of 
detail,  such  as  the  daily  routine  of  instruction,  the  time  and  place 
of  the  various  exercises,  and  the  general  control  of  the  students, 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty.  What  institution  of  learning 
was  ever  attempted  to  be  managed  in  any  other  way  ?  When 
we  learned,  therefore,  that  it  was  proposed  to  bring  before  the 
General  Assembly  a  matter  of  discipline  involving  the  question 
whether  the  students  were  under  obligation  to  attend  upon  a 
weekly  religious  service  appointed  by  the  Faculty,   we  at  once 
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replied  that  such  a  question  could  not  be  entertained  by  the  As- 
sembly. The  idea  of  such  a  thing  was  wholly  new  to  us.  Under 
the  precedent  now  set,  any  student,  not  to  say  Professor  or  Di- 
rector, could  agitate  each  successive  Assembly,  by  throwing  into 
its  proceedings  any  imagined  grievance,  by  calling  it  oppressive 
or  tyrannical,  and  thus  annoy  this  body  and  consume  its  precious 
time,  to  the  injury  of  important  interests,  even  by  petty  personal 
complaints.  If  the  Church  cannot  entrust  all  such  matters  to 
the  Faculty  and  Directors,  they  had  far  better  not  attempt  to 
manage  such  an  institution.  It  is  with  no  disrespect  that  we  say 
a  General  Assembly  is  not  competent  to  this  sort  of  supervision 
and  control ;  not  for  the  want  of  intelligence  or  uprightness,  but 
because  it  is  simply  impossible  to  put  them  in  full  possession  of 
all  the  grounds  on  which  a  Faculty  acts  in  such  cases.  They 
are  therefore  left  either  to  decide  a  special  case  on  general  prin- 
ciples or  partial  facts,  or  to  be  confused  and  perhaps  warped  by 
a  thousand  flying  rumors.  The  discussion  of  this  subject  in  the 
late  Assembly  is  a  sad,  but,  we  think,  a  very  conclusive  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  our  position.  We  admit  that  cases  might 
arise  of  such  a  grave  character,  and  vital  to  the  success  and  even 
life  of  such  an  interest,  which  would  compel  a  resort  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Assembly — and  it  was  attempted  to  be  shown  this 
was  one,  but  we  think  unsuccessfully.  It  is  easy  to  give  a  fac- 
titious importance  to  small  and  non-essential  points,  by  allying 
them  to  fundamental  principles.  In  this  case  it  was  not  proved 
that  the  constitution,  nor  the  law  of  the  Church,  nor  the  law  of 
God,  nor  the  natural  rights  of  conscience  had  been  violated, 
either  by  the  appointment  in  question,  or  the  manner  of  its  en- 
forcement. 

The  constitution  expressly  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
Sabbath-day  services  in  the  chapel  whenever  desirable.  The  in- 
definiteness  of  the  word  desirable  indicates  the  largeness  of  the 
discretion  given.  A  hundred  circumstances  might  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  such  a  question. 

But  the  public  discussion  did  nol^turn  on  the  propriety  of  the 
appointment,  but  on  the  obligation  of  the  students  to  attend.  One 
would  naturally  think  these  to  be  correlative — and  surely  if  the 
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pledge  of  the  students  to  observe  all  the  lawful  regulations  of  the 
Faculty,  and  attend  all  the  exercises  they  appoint,  and  the  cur- 
rent language  of  all  the  articles  of  the  constitution  relating  to 
the  students  mpan  anything,  they  mean  that  a  solemn  obligation 
binds  them  to  attend  all  these  exercises  while  they  remain  in  the 
Seminary — that  to  refuse  is  rebellion  against  lawful  authority, 
and  that  if  they  cannot  conscientiously  obey,  they  should  not 
have  entered ;  and  if  they  had  done  so  in  ignorance,  they  should 
at  once  retire.  So  apparent  were  thfese  views  made  in  the  dis- 
cussion, that  the  effort  to  justify  the  students  gradually  lost 
ground,  and  the  question  became,  not  what  is  the  law,  but  what 
ought  the  law  to  be  ?  and  forthwith  the  majority  voted  to  change 
the  law.  As  it  now  stands,  no  matter  how  desirable  Sabbath 
services  in  the  chapel  may  be,  no  student  is  required  to  attend. 
The  law  on  the  subject  has  dwindled  into  a  mere  permission  to 
the  Professors  to  hold  the  service.  The  students  are  left  to 
their  own  will  whether  to  attend  or  not. 

We  do  not  say  that  every  arrangement  of  the  Seminary  should 
be  obligatory  in  its  character,  and  that  no  liberty  of  action  should 
be  allowed.  But  we  do  sav  that  when  the  Church  has  committed 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  training  of  her  candidates  for  the 
ministry  to  a  body  of  men  selected  and  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, under  a  constitution  which  requires  these  men  to  appoint 
and  conduct  both  scholastic  and  spiritual  exercises  for  the  train- 
ing of  these  students,  it  is  the  province  of  these  men,  the  Pro- 
fessors, to  see  to  it  that  all  the  students  attend  regularly  upon  all 
these  exercises.  No  one  pretends  that  recitations  and  attend- 
ance upon  lectures  should  be  optional.  The  Faculty  are  just  as 
responsible  for  such  devotional  exercises  as  they  see  necessary 
and  profitable,  as  they  are  for  teaching  Hebrew  or  Church  His- 
tory. All  agree  that  spiritual  is  more  essential  than  intellectual 
training.  The  constitution  devolves  the  latter  upon  the  Faculty 
no  less  than  the  former.  They  are  the  proper  persons  to  provide 
it,  or  they  are  unfit  for  their  office,  no  matter  how  great  their 
learning.  The  experience  of  Seminary  life  shows  that  theologi- 
cal students  need  it  as  much  as  the  averge  of  church  members. 
It  is  mere  sentimentality,  or  else  it  is  flattery,  that  places  them 
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above  this  need ;  and  it  is  not  a  considerate  love  for  them  which 
would  leave  this  part  of  their  training  to  their  own  judgment  and 
will.  The  Faculty  at  Columbia  profess  to  have  based  their  course, 
in  requiring  the  attendance  of  the  students  at  the  phapel  on  Sab- 
bath morning  precisely  on  this  ground.  We  are  bound  to  be- 
lieve them.  Certainly  we  will  riot  admit  that  they  were  guilty  of 
"an  unwarrantable  and  outrageous  assumption  of  authority." 
They  simply  used  the  discretion  given  them  in  carrying  out  the 
requirements  of  the  constitution.  And  they  could  not  be  even 
constructively  condemned,  without  changing  the  constitution. 

The  serious  part  of  the  matter  is,  that  they  were  condemend  in 
this  very  way.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  intention  of  the 
majority,  the  Assembly  did,  in  eifect,  sustain  the  students  and 
condemn  the  Faculty  ;  they  sustained  one  Professor  and  con- 
demned the  other  four ;  they  sustained  one  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  condemned  all  the  rest.  The  effort  to 
prevent  such  a  construction  will  not  avail.  The  Church  and  the 
world  will  persist  in  this  construction.  The  friends  of  law  and 
order  all  over  the  country  are  mourning  over  this  action,  as  giv- 
ing countenance  to  the  spirit  of  insubordination  and  of  disrespect 
to  authority,  which  is  so  rife  in  our  day,  and  which  threatens  all 
we  hold  dear.  And  very  many  friends  of  our  beloved  Seminary 
are  weeping  over  it  as  dealing  a  well-nigh  fatal  blow  to  that  cher- 
ished institution. 

The  Assembly  had  refused  to  remand  the  students  to  the  pas- 
toral care  and  control  of  the  Faculty,  and  adopted  the  following 
resolutions,  offered  by  Col.  Collier  : 

liesolved,  1.  That  the  General  Assembly  hereby  express  its  entire  con- 
fidence in  the  Faculty  of  Columbia  Seminary. 

2.  That  the  General  Assembly  respectfully  recommends  to  the  Faculty, 
that  in  the  event  services  in  the  chapel  on  the  Sabbath  be  deemed  de- 
sirable, the  attendance  on  said  services,  on  the  part  of  Faculty  and  stu- 
dents, be  voluntary. 

The  first  of  these  resolutions  was  adopted  unanimously.  On 
the  second  the  vote  stood,  ayes  64  ;'noes,  51. 

Dr.  Pratt  gave  notice  that  he  and  others  would  enter  protest 
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against  the  action  of  the  Assemblj,  as  contained  in  these  two 
resolutions.  '  ■     '     - 

This  action  of  the  Assembly  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
resignation  of  Drs.  J.  R.  Wilson  and  J.  B.  Adgef,  as  Professors 
in  the  Seminary.  ..  -..•.,  ,.,  ,    ; 

The  protest  of  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  is  as  follows : 

The  undersigned  respectfully  offer  for  record  this  their  protest  against 
the  latter  of  the  two  resolutions  which  were  appended,  by  way  of  amend- 
ment, to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Theological  Seminaries,  and,  by 
a  small  majority,  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly.  The  grounds  of 
protest  are :  .       '  .'.".■  ^     '.  '^         ;    :,  ,   -     •. -;;,''^  "^    ' 

1.  By  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  the  General  Assembly  has  set  an 
example  of  dangerous  tendency.  The  difficulty  in  the  Seminary  at  Co- 
lumbia, which  was  made  the  occasion  for  the  resolution,  was  one  of  dis- 
cipline merely,  such  as  came  within  the  authority  and  control  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  institution.  Under  the  constitution  and  laws  prescribed 
by  the  General  Assembly  for  the  government  of  the  Seminary,  they  were 
competent  to  do  whatever  the  case  required.  They  were  equally  compe- 
tent in  respect  of  their  moral  qualifications,  their  intelligence,  prudence, 
and  piety ;  otherwise  this  Assembly  could  not  have  adopted,  by  a  unan- 
imous vote,  a  resolution  declaring  its  confidence  in  them.  Or,  if  the 
Faculty  were  deficient  in  oith<^r  of  these  particulars,  surely  the  Board- 
of  Directors  must  be  held  suflRcient,  both  in  authority  and  wisdom,  to  ' 
supply  such  deficiency  by  their  counsel  and  advice.  For  the  General 
Assembly  to  allow  itself  to  be  invoked  for  the  purpose  of  settling  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  internal  discipline — the  mere  police — ^^of  the  Semi- 
nary, when  this  has  been  so  amply  provided  for  in  the  authority  and  duties 
assigned  by  the  constitution  to  the  Faculty  and  the  Board,  is  in  our  view  at 
once  unnecessary  and  incompatible  with  the  proper  dignity  of  the  body. 
Then  the  trouble  and  loss  of  time  involved  in  such  a  task,  would  render  ^ 
it  an  intolerable  burden  on  the  Assembly.  We  appeal  to  the  experience 
of  the  present  Assembly  for  a  confirmation  of  this  position.  This  is  the 
first  occasion  since  the  establishment  of  Theological  Seminaries,  that  so 
disagreeable  a  work  has  been  imposed  on  the  highest  Court  of  the 
Church  ;  we  fear  tliat  under  the  impulse  and  protection  of  the  precedent 
now  set,  it  will  not  be  the  last. 

2.  The  resolution  referred  to,  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  adopted 
being  considered,  is  in  its  practical  effects  subversive  of  the  wholesome 
and  needful  discipline  of  the  Seminary.  Certain  students  refused  to 
obey  a  regulation  which  the  Faculty  made.  To  our  minds  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  Faculty  had  full  authority,  both  from  their  general  pas- 
toral relation  to  the  students  and  from  the  express  terms  of  the  consti- 
tution  of  the    Seminary,    to    make   the  regulation    in  question.     They 
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deemed  it  advisable  with  a  view  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  students  ; 
and  such  being  their  opinion,  they  were  bound  by  their  obligations  to 
the  Church  and  their  "oath  of  office,"  to  make  it;  and  if  to  make  it, 
then  to  enforce  it  by  the  exercise  of  all  legitimate  authority.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  now  adopted  a  resolution  which  is  susceptible  of  an 
interpretation,  and  we  believe  will  receive  an  interpretation,  favorable  to 
the  students  and  adverse  to  the  Faculty  in  the  issue  between  the  parties. 
It  suggests  to  the  Faculty,  very  respectfully  and  kindly  indeed,  but  still, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  very  significantly  and  potently,  that 
they  yield  to  the  demand  of  the  students  in  the  point,  and  the  only  point, 
with  respect  to  which  the  sj;udents  had  assumed  an  attitude  of  persistent 
disobedience.  Of  course  such  a  suggestion  from  this  body  will  be  re- 
garded by  the  Faculty  as  having  the  force  of  an  order  to  them.  It  will 
be  regarded  by  the  students  as  a  victory  on  their  part  in  a  contest  in 
which  their  feelings  were  warmly  enlisted.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  cer- 
tain effect  of  this  action  of  the  Assembly  must  be  to  weaken  the  authority 
of  the  Faculty,  and  to  render  the  exercise  of  discipline  in  the  Seminary 
a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  if  not  of  utter  impossibility. 

3.  The  ground  on  which  the  students  above  raferred  to  placed  the  vin- 
dication of  their  conduct  in  resisting  the  authority  of  the  Faculty,  as  ap- 
peared from  letters  of  those  students  on  record  and  laid  before  the  As- 
sembly, and  on  which  their  conduct  has  been  defended,  and  even 
justified,  in  the  discussions  on  the  floor  of  this  Assembly,  does,  in 
our  opinion,  involve  a  principle  in  ethics  and  in  religion  unscriptural, 
unsound,  and  eminently  dangerous.  That  principle  is,  that  one's 
own  scruples  of  conscience  will  absolve  him  from  the  obligations  of 
his  most  solemn  promise,  or  oatli,  voluntarily  made.  These  students 
had  made  and  sul)scribed  a  pledge  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  Seminary 
as  long  as  they  remained  members  of  the  institution.  They  sought 
to  remain  members  of  the  Seminary,  although  confessing  that  they  had 
disobeyed  the  regulation  of  the  Faculty  above  referred  to,  and  declaring 
their  purpose  to  continue  to  disobey  it.  Their  excuse  for  this  was,  that 
to  their  view  the  requirement  of  the  Faculty  was  an  invasion  of  the  right 
of  private  judgment  and  of  conscience.  To  some  it  might  seem  strange 
that  so  much  room  and  occasion  for  conscientious  scruples  should  be 
found  in  a  regulation  which  simply  required,  even  when  most  rigorously 
construed,  that  as  students  in  a  Seminary,  for  the  training  of  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  they  should  attend  a  Sabbath  forenoon's  service  of  public 
worship  conducted  by  their  own  Professors,  in  their  own  chapel — attend 
there  and  then,  even  though  this  should  deprive  them  of  the  privilege  of 
attending  at  that  particular  hour  the  services  in  a  church  in  the  city, 
in  or  near  which  the  Seminary  is  situated,  which  they  had  previously 
been  accustomed  and  may  still  have  preferred  to  attend.  But  passing  by 
this,  we  wish  merely   to  say  that  whilst  freely  and  fully  conceding  that 
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these  young  brethren,  respecting  whom  we  have  from  the  Faculty  ac- 
•counts  in  all  other  particulars  favorable,  pursued  a  course  which  at  the 
time  they  thought  right,  they  labored  under  a  grave  mistake  as  to  the 
duty  which  an  enlightened  conscience  would  have  dictated.  That  duty 
was  to  have  promptly,  quietly,  and  respectfully  withdrawn  from  the 
Seminary  when  they  discovered  that  they  could  not  conscientiously  obey 
a  regulation  made  by  the  Faculty  ;.not  to  remain  there  in  a  position  of 
open  defiance  of  authority,  and  compel  the  Faculty  to  proceed  to  sterner 
measures  of  discipline.  We  mention  this  not  with  a  view  of  placing  on 
record  any  censure  of  these  young  brethren,  from  whose  labors  in  the 
gospel  we  pray  and  trust  the  Church  may  yet  derive  many  benefits,  but 
for  the  ■  purpose  of  making  plain  the  ground  of  our  protest  against  the 
perverted  view  of  the  office  of  conscience  under  which  they  appear  to 
have  acted,  which  has  been  urged  in  their  defence  on  the  floor  of  this 
Assembly,  and  which,  we  fear,  however  little  such  a  result  is  intended, 
has  received  and  will  receive  no  slight  encouragement  from  the  action  of 
this  body.  That  perverted  view  is  the  doctrine  commonly  designated  as 
the  "  Higher  Law.'  We  deem  it  neither  proper  nor  necessary  to  do  more 
than  name  it. 

4.  Forbearing  to  speak  of  the  embarrassment  which  this  action  of  the 
Assembly  will  create  in  the  Faculty  and  Board  of  the  Seminary,  or  of 
the  sad  consequences  to  that  beloved  institution,  some  of  which  have  al- 
ready manifested  themselves,  and  which  we  are  painfully  impressed  with 
the  conviction  must  follow  from  it,  we  add  only  that  in  nothing  set  forth 
or  intimated  in  this  protest,  do  we  design  any  question  or  imputation  of 
the  motives  of  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  by  whom  the  resolution 
coniplained  of  was  passed.  We  think  they  were  mistaken  in  judgment^ 
we  have  no  doubt  they  were  conscientious  in  their  act. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Signed  by  J.  L.  Kirkpatrick,  J.  Stephenson  Frierson,  H.  T.  Morton,  E, 
M.  Richardson,  L.  D.  Stockton,  George  A.  Hogsett,  C.  H.  Robinson,  R. 
L.  McMurran,  T.  G.  Gulp,  J.  W.  Pratt,  Robert  L.  Breck,  S^  J.  Bingham, 
R.  R.  Spann,  R.  S.  McAllister,  T,  Stringer,  Joseph  B.  Stratton,  Hillery 
Mosely,  William  Hall,  George  W.  Ewell,  A.  H.  Phillips,  J.  A.  Kim- 
inons,  Joseph  A.  Waddell,  J.  H.  Hill,  J:  T.  Walsh,  D.  H.  Bishop,  B.  L. 
Beall,  A.  A.  Dickerson,  J;  Simpson  Frierson,  W.  A.  Campbell,  T.  C. 
Barrett,  B.  M.  Smith,  (Ark.)  R.  P.  Farris,  E.  V.  Conway,  A.  H.  McClin- 
tic,  W.  K.  Marshall,  R.  H.  Watkins,  Wm.  Dinwiddie. 

Dr.  Alexander  Martin  was  elected  to  fill  the  chair  of  Church 
History  and  Government. 

FRATERNAL    CORRESPONDENCE    WITH    THE    NORTHERN    (GENERAL 

ASSEMBLY. 

This  subject  was  brought  up  by  a  communication  from  the 
Northern  Assembly  of  last  year,  received  after  our  adjournment. 
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proposing  "  closer  and  more  fraternal  relations ;"  and  also  by- 
overtures  from  the  Presbyteries  of  South  Alabama  and  Chesa- 
peake, looking  to  "such  measures  as  shall  be  best  adapted  to 
promote  friendly  relations  and  fraternal  correspondence." 

One  majority  and  two  minority  reports  were  submitted.  The 
first  simply  recites  the  history  of  past  negotiations  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  proposes  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  without  in- 
structions, to  meet  a  similar  committee  of  the  Northern  Assem- 
bly, and  to  "  enter  fully  into  conference  concerning  the  removal 
of  those  causes  which  have  heretofore  prevented  fraternal  rela- 
tions between  the  two  Churches;"  but  to  prevent  misapprehen- 
sion on  the  part  of  our  own  people  or  others,  the  explicit  state- 
ment is  made  that  "  an  organic  union  with  the  Northern  Assem- 
bly is  not  contemplated  in  this  action."  This  report  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  79  to  33,  and  the  following  committee  appointed : 
Rev.  Wm.  Brown,  D.  D.,  Rev.  R.  P.  Farris,  D,  D.,  Rev.  B.  M. 
Palmer,  D.  D.,  Judge  J.  A.  Inglis,  and  Hon.  B.  JVl.  Estes. 

A  protest  against  this  action  was  admitted  to  record,  of  the 
same  tenor  as  one  of  the  minority  reports,  which  opposed  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee,  on  grounds  which  are  briefly  summed 
up  in  the  conclusion  of  the  protest,  as  follows  :  "  Because  it  (this 
action)  contravenes  the  duty  we  owe  to  the  precious  principles 
which  were  entrusted  to  us  to  maintain  and  to  defend ;  because 
the  reasons  proposed  in  the  overture  of  the  Northern  Assembly, 
are  not  sufficient  to  justify  any  change  in  our  relations  to  that 
body ;  because  it  tends  to  misrepresent  the  real  position  of  our 
beloved  Church  before  the  world  ;  and  because  it  tends  to  promote 
doubt,  agitation,  and  discord  among  our  people."  This  protest 
is  signed  by  23  members  of  the  Assembly.  " 

The  debate  on  this  subject  developed  two  facts  :  1.  That  our 
Church  is  a  unit  against  organic  union  with  the  Northern  Assem- 
bly. It  is  not  denied  that  there  are  a  few  sporadic  exceptions — 
but  they  are  so  few  as  not  to  be  appreciable.  2.  That  the  real 
obstacle  to  fraternal  correspondence  with  the  Northern  Assembly 
is  not  one  of  feeling,  but  one  of  principle.  We  hesitate,  not  be- 
cause of  petulance,  nor  an  unkind,  unrelenting,  unforgiving 
spirit,  but  simply    because  we  are  not  willing  to  surrender  our 
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testimony  to  the  great  principles  which  gave  origin  to  our  Church 
as  a  distinct  organisation,  and  we  dare  not  compromise  them.  We 
have  submitted  to  the  imputation  of  uncharitableness  and  obsti- 
nacy rather  than  even  to  risk  a  seeming  abandonment  of  a  posi- 
tion which  we  assumed  not  in  anger  but  in  sorrow,  and  which  we 
have  maintained  with  the  calmness  of  assured  conviction.    • 

But  it  is  not  becoming  in  us  to  re-open  the  argument  of  this 
case  during  the  pendency  of  this  conference.  We  shall  hear 
from  the  Northern  Church  through  their  committee,  and  they 
and  the  entire  Christian  world  will  hear  from  us  through  our 
committee.     Let  the  matter  rest  till  then. 

CORRESPONDING   DELEGATES. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  was  represented  by  Rev. 
J.  L.  Cooper,  and  the  Reformed  Church  by  Rev.  A.  T.  Stewart, 
D.  D.,  who  brought  the  cordial  greetings  of  the  bodies  sending 
them,  and  gave  interesting  and  encouraging  accounts  of  their 
progress  ;  and  were  responded  to  by  the  Moderator,  in  most  ap- 
propriate terms.  .  . 


COOPERATION  WITH  THE  REFORMED   CHURCH. 
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The  General  Assembly  of  1873  appointed  a  Committee  of 
Conference  to  meet  a  similar  committee  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
if  such  should  be  appointed,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  in 
what  manner  more  intimate  relations  may  be  established  between 
the  two  Churches,  and  what  ought  to  be  the  nature  and  extent 
thereof.  The  committee  consisted  of  Drs.  B.  M.  Palmer,  J.  R. 
Wilson,  and  Wm.  Brown,  Maj.  T.  J.  Kirkpatrick,  W.  H.  Smith, 
and  Gen.  A.  M.  Scales.  The  two  committees  met  in  New  York 
on  the  27th  February,  and  their  deliberations  were  marked  by 
the  prevalence  of  harmony  and  brotherly  love  in  a  most  happy 
degree.  They  agreed  on  a  plan  of  cooperative  union,  which  was 
submitted  to  our  recent  Assembly,  and  as  it  is  a  document  of  per- 
manent value  and  of  general  interest,  we  give  it  entire. 

The  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  in  prf)- 
viding  a  phiu  for  more  intimate  communion  and   co-operation  between 
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these  Christian   denominations,  judge  it  to  be  a  suitable  occasion  for 
making  the  following  declaration  : 

First,  That  the  standards  of  doctrine  in  both  Churches  have  always 
been  recognised  as  orthodox  expositions  and  noble  monuments  of  the- 
faith  professed  hj  the  Reformed  Churches  to  which  they  belong ;  that  is 
to  say,  for  the  Reformed  Church,  the  Belgic  Confession,  the  Articles  of 
the  Synod  of  Dort^  and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  ;  and  for  the  Presby- 
terian Chnrch,  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Westminster  Assembly^ 
together  with  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms.  And  in  forming  closer 
relations  with  each  other,  it  is  with  the  solemn  purpose  of  striving  to- 
gether, in  strengthening  our  hands  to  uphold  the  doctrines  of  these  ven- 
erable symbols,  and  in  maintaining  them  in  the  plain  sense  in  which  they 
have  been  received  and  interpreted  from  the  first. 

Second.  Should  anything  be  found  in  the  proceedings  of  either  of  6ur 
bodies  in  times  past  which  might  be  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  the 
principle  that  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  spiritual  kingdom,  and 
not  secular  or  political,  and  that  ecclesiastical  courts  are  to  handle  and 
conclude  only  ecclesiastical  matters,  such  action  shall  not  be  pleaded  as  a 
precedent  in  anything  connected  with  the  scheme  of  co-operation  herei  n 
provided  for. 

Third.  That  the  close  agreement  l)etween  the  doctrinal  standards  of 
the  two  Churches,  and  the  general  agreement  of  their  forms  of  govern- 
ment and  rules  of  discipline,  together  with  their  steadfast  adherance  to 
the  same,  present  a  solid  and  satisfactory  basis  of  strong  mutual  confi- 
dence, which  confidence  has  been  much  confirmed  by  their  recent  inter- 
course and  experience  of  fraternal  sympathy  and  kindness. 

Fourth.  That  we  fully  recognise  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  followers  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  seek  and  embrace  all  proper  means  of  mani- 
festing such  degree  of  unity  in  the  faith  of  the  gospel  as  may  exist  among 
them,  and  that  this  unity  may,  in  our  view,  be  effectually  manifested  by 
us  in  the  absence  of  outward  ecclesiastical  uniformity,  with  which  it 
ought  never  to  be  confounded,  and  which  ought  never  to  be  purchased  at 
the  cost  of  truth. 

While  some  considerable  obstacles  are  found,  for  the  present,  to  the 
formation  of  an  organic  union  between  these  denominations,  yet,  cordi- 
ally agreeing  in  the  above  declaration,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  way  is  happily  opened,  under  the  guidance  of  God's  Holy  Spirit 
and  holy  providence,  for  such  intimate  co-operative  alliance  as  will  prove 
comfortable  and  useful  on  both  sides. 

The  provisions  of  this  plan  shall  embrace  the  following  particulars  : 

I.  With  a  view  of  expressing  more  emphatically  the  unity  now  existing, 
as  well  as  promoting  it  still  further,  instead  of  the  former  system  of  dele- 
gates, a  delegation  consisting  of  two  ministers  and  two  elders  shall  be  sent 
annually  from  the  General  Synod  to  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly, 
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and  a  similar  delegation  from  the  General  Assembly  to  the  meeting  of 
the  General  Synod  ;  which  delegations  shall  be  expected  to  sit  and  de- 
liberate throughout  the  sessions  of  these  bodies  respectively,  endeavor- 
ing especially  to  further  all  those  interests  in  which  the  two  Churches 
co-operate.  ,   ,   ■,  ,     y  -,•!....     ;v 

II.  A  vacant  congregation  shall  be  at  liberty  to  call  a  minister  from 
either  of  the  Churches,  according  to  the  order  established  in  that  Church 
to  which  he  may  be  called,  and  he  shall  conform  to  the  order  of  the 
Church  to  which  he  is  transferred. 

III.  "When  particular  churches  of  either  body  are  in  locations  much 
more  convenient  for  a  connection  with  a  Classis  or  Presbytery  belonging 
to  the  other,  it  is  recommended  to  them  to  seek  a  transfer  in  such  a  way 
as  shall  be  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  of  both  denominations  ; 
and  whenever  it  may  be  deemed  advisable  for  students  of  theology  of 
either  body  to  pursue  their  studies  in  institutions  of  the  other,  it  will  be 
regarded  with  hearty  approbation  by  both.  And  students  who  have  pur- 
sued a  full  course  of  study  in  the  Theological  Seminaries  of  eithrr 
Church,  shall  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  before  the  Presbyteries  and 
Classes  of  the  other. 

It  is  believed  that  a  valuable  co-operation  may  be  secured  in  regard  t6 
most  of  those  schemes  of  benevolence  in  which  both  Churches  are  en- 
gaged. As  the  extent  to  which  this  may  be  most  judiciously  carried  can 
be  ascertained  only  by  careful  conference  and  experiment,  many  of  the 
details  must  be  left  for  future  agreement.  The  following  is  adopted  as 
indicating  what  may  be  initiated  at  the  present  time  : 

(1.)  In  regard  to  Foreign  Missions:  We  express  the  idea  that  it  will 
probably  most  promote  the  glory  of  God  that  there  should  not  be  sepa- 
rate denominational  interests  permanently  established,  where  our  mis- 
sions are  or  may  be  planted  within  reach  of  each  other,  but  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  one  united  Church  should  be  encouraged.  It  deserves  to 
be  carefully  considered,  whether  in  the  whole  work  of  Foreign  Missions, 
a  complete  fusion  be  not  advisable.  It  is  therefore  agreed  that  the  en- 
tire subject  shall  be  referred  to  the  Board  and  Committee  in  the  two 
Churches  having  charge  of  these  interests,  with  instructions  to  devise 
plans,  if  deemed  practicable,  in  accordance  with  these  suggestions. 

(2.)  In  regard  to  Domestic  Missions,  especially  in  the  aspect  of  Evan- 
gelistic Work.  It  is  judged  expedient  to  refer  this  whole  subject  also  to 
the  appropriate  Board  and  Committee  of  the  two  Churches,  for  their 
consideration,  as  provided  for  above  in  the  matter  of  Foreign  Missions. 
It  may  be  suitable,  however,  to  declare  at  this  time  our  conviction  of  the 
great  importance  of  this  work  in  both  Churches,  and  especially  of  that 
form  of  it  which  presents  itself  within  the  bounds  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  behalf  of  the  large  and  needy  colored  population. 

(3.)  In  regard  to  Publication. 
VOL.  XXV.,  NO.  3—13. 


■■•1 


It  is  agreed  that  each  Committee  or 
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Board  shall  furnish  the  other  with  its  publications,  and  the  two  publish- 
ing houses  shall  act  as  depositories,  each  for  the  other,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable. But  the  details  of  this  arrangement,  and  the  commercial  terms, 
shall  be  left  to  the  Board  and  Committee  having  charge  of  these  inter- 
ests; This  whole  matter  also  is  referred  by  the  General  Synod  and  the 
General  Assembly  to  the  appropriate  Board  and  Committee,  to  consider 
whether  the  two  Agencies  may  not  be  fused  into  one. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  General  Synod  and  the  General  Assembly 
shall  continue  these  negotiations  so  happily  begun,  through  a  Committee 
of  Conference  appointed  by  each,  who  shall  be  jointly  instructed  to  re- 
ceive, by  January  1st,  1875,  the  plans  prepared  by  the  Boards  and  Com- 
mittees hereinbefore  provided — with  a  view  to  modify  as  far  as  necessary, 
and  harmonise  them  all  in  one  comprehensive  scheme  of  co-operative 
union,  which  scheme  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Synod  and  to  the  Assem- 
bly respectively,  at  their  annual  session  in  1875. 

The  provisions  of  this  agreement,  or  any  parts  thereof,  shall  be  in 
force  from  the  time  of  their  adoption  by  both  the  General  Synod  and  the 
General  Assembly. 

In  concluding  their  labors,  the  joint  Committees  of  Conference  desire 
to  place  on  record  their  grateful  recognition  of  the  divine  favor,  as 
evinced  in  the  pervading  power  of  heavenly  love  by  which  all  the  mem- 
bers present  have  manifested  throughout  the  utmost  fraternal  confidence, 
and  have  conducted  this  Conference  to  a  harmonious  issue. 

This  plan  was  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  reducing  the  number  of  delegates  to  one  minister  and 
one  ruling  elder.  In  accordance  with  the  plan,  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  details  of  cooperation  were  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tees of  Education,  Publication,  Foreign  Missions,  and  Sustenta- 
tion,  who.  are  to  "report  as  soon  as  practicable  to  this  Committee 
of  Conference  hereby  re-appointed;"  and  "  the  Committee  are  to 
consider  and  digest  the  information  so  obtained,  with  a  view  to 
continue  the  conference  to  such  an  end  as  shall  be  most  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  interests  of  both  denominations."  We  are 
happy  to  learn  that  the  plan  has  been  adopted  by  the  Synod  of 
the  Reformed  Church.  As  this  cooperative  alliance  has  not  yet 
assumed  a  definite  or  fixed  form,  it  would  be  useless  to  speculate 
as  to  its  practicability  and  value.  But  whatever  may  be  the  formal 
result  of  these  negotiations,  it  is  a'  matter  for  devout  thankful- 
ness that  it  has  already  brought  the  hearts  of  these  two  Churches 
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closer  together,  and  has  developed  a  unity  of  sentiment  even 
greater  than  the  most  sanguine  supposed  to  exist. 


;*<. 


■f' 


THEOLOGICAL    EDUCATION. 


An  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  Augusta  complained  of 
serious  defects  in  the  present  system  of  theological  education, 
and  asked  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  make  provision 
for  certain  specific  changes.  The  Committee  of  Bills  and  Over- 
tures reported  against  the  expediency  of  such  action,  but  after 
considerable  discussion,  the  Assembly  determined  to  appoint  the 
committee.  The  Moderator  placed  on  that  committee,  Rev.  B. 
M.  Smith,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Geo.  Howe,  D.  D.,  Rev.  C.  A.  Stillman, 
D.  D.,  Rev.  B.  M.  Palmer,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Stuart  Robinson,  D.  D., 
and  Rev.  J.  L.  Kirkpatrick,  D.  D.,  to  report  to  the  ne-xt  As- 
sembly. 

It  was  urged  in  the  discussion  that  this  movement,  though  ap- 
pearing in  different  quarters,  could  be  traced  to  one  source,  and 
that  therefore  there  was  no  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  pres- 
ent methods  of  theological  training.  But  it  was  made  apparent 
that  this  dissatisfaction  has  arisen  with  various  persons,  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  Church,  spontaneously,  and  has  been  grow- 
ing. Attention  was  called  also  to  a  similar  state  of  feeling  in 
the  Northern  Church,  which  had  led  to  the  calling  of  a  conven- 
tion of  theological  teachers,  who  had  discussed  the  subject  under 
various  heads.  An  attempt  was  made  to  suppress  this  movement, 
by  the  cry  of  "  agitation  .'"  But  the  Assembly  was  not  deterred 
from  taking  measures  to  inquire  carefully  into  all  the  alleged 
defects  of  the  present  system,  and  to  examine  candidly  all  the 
proposed  changes.  To  affirm  that  no  improvement  can  be  made, 
is  too  much  for  conservatism  itself.  To  refuse  to  inquire  into  the 
practicability  of  improvement,  or  even  to  admit  the  need  for  it, 
will  not  satisfy  the  Church.  Nor  do  we  see  any  danger  of  con- 
vulsing the  Church  in  a  carefully  considered  effort  to  make  the 
training  of  our  ministers  more  thoroughly  effective  and  practical, 
which  seems  to  be  the  chief  demand  of  the  times.  At  least  agi- 
tation is  better  than  stagnation.  Sometimes  good  methods  lose 
their  force  through  age  and  a  tendency  to  move  in  an  ever-deep- 
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eriing  rut ;  and  some  modification  is  needed  to  awaken  new  inter- 
est and  stimulate  to  increased  effort.  If  we  find  that  there  is  a 
method  by  which  we  can  train  a  ministry  of  more  thorough  and 
independent  thought,  of  more  life  and  activity,  and  capable  of 
closer  and  more  ready  access  to  the  people,  by  all  means  let  us 
adopt  it,  if  it  revolutionises  all  our  present  plans,  and  even  re- 
quires a  new  set  of  men  to  carry  it  on. 


AN  AFRICAN    PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH. 

The  ecclesiastical  relations  of  the  freedmen  is  a  subject  which 
has  for  several  years  engaged  the  anxious  thought  of  the  Church. 
It  has  proved  a  very  perplexing  topic.  The  desire  for  the  spirit- 
ual welfare  of  this  people  is  too  deeply  implanted  in  our  hearts 
for  us  to  consent  to  give  up  our  interest  and  our  efforts  in  their 
behalf.  But  we  have  been  embarrassed  by  their  new  position, 
their  new  views  and  feelings,  and  the  influence  of  other  parties. 
It  was  believed  neither  expedient  nor  practicable  to  continue  them 
in  their  old  ecclesiastical  relations.  Nor  would  they  be  satisfied 
with  perfect  equality  with  the  whites  in  our  congregations  and 
church  courts.  Their  instincts  lead  them  to  a  separate  organisa- 
tion and  separate  religious  services.  On  the  other  hand  we  feel 
that  they  are  far  from  being  prepared  for  such  a  position,  and 
that  to  give  them  up  to  themselves  entirely  and  suddenly,  is  to 
give  them  up  to  ignorance,  superstition,  and  ruin.  Hence,  the 
mind  of  our  Church  has  been  oscillating  between  the  two  plans, 
until  we  see  that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  adopt  some  definite 
policy,  if  we  are  to  do  anything  for  this  class. 

.  It  is  remarkable  that  overtures  came  to  the  late  Assembly  from 
the  four  quarters  of  the  Church,  viz.,  from  the  Presbytery  of  East 
Hanover,  and  the  Synods  of  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Mem- 
phis, all  pointing  in  the  same  direction — asking  the  Assembly  to 
take  measures  for  organising  the  colored  members  of  our  Church 
into  a  separate  body.  We  trust  this  unanimity,  following  years  of 
careful  consideration  and  discussion,  indicates  the  finger  of  God 
pointing  to  the  true  solution  of  this  'problem.  The  debate  in  the 
Assembly,  if  debate  it  can  be  called,  which  involved  no  dispute, 
ind  issued  in  no  division,  was  calm,  brief,  but  earnest.     The  report 
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which  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  plan  proposed,  and  entered 
somewhat  into  the  details  of  that  plan,  was  adopted  unanimously,* 
as  follows:  ^    ' 


;a-  v 


Overture  No.  8  is  a  paper  adopted  by  th«  Synod  of  South  Carolina  in 
November,  1872,  and  which  was  providentially  hindered  from  being  laid 
before  the  General  Assembly  which  met  at  Little  Rock  last  year.  It  de- 
clares that,  '*  in  the  judgment  of  the  said  Synod,  the  way  is  clear  (the 
General  Assembly  concurring,)  for  our  ministers  to  assist  the  colored 
people  to  organise  themselves  into  Presbyterian  churches,  separate  from 
our  Presbyteries,  with  the  understanding  that  they  may  look  to  us  for 
religious  instruction,  as  far  as  we  can  furnish  it,  until  God,  in  his  provi- 
dence, shall  raise  up  competent  ministers  of  their  own  to  lead  them  in 
the  right  way."  '    '.   .    ,  .      ,..>.,>; 

In  view  of  the  «ibove,  and  to  promote  harmony  of  view  and  action  in 
the  whole  Church,  the  Synod  overtures  the  Assembly  to  reconsider  the 
plan  recommended  by  the  Assembly  in  1869,  This  action  of  Synod  was 
reaffirmed  at  their  next  meeting.  :  .        •• 

Overture  No.  9  is  a  memorial  from  the  Presbytery  of  East  Hanover, 
asking  the  Assembly  "  to  take  order,  as  far  as  practicable,  for  organising 
the  colored  members  into  a  separate  ecclesiastical  organisation,"  this  be- 
ing, in  the  judgment  of  Presbytery,  the  best  solution  of  difficulties  sup- 
posed to  be  connected  with  the  plan  of  having  both  races  assoisiated  in 
a  common  organisation  •,  it  being  also  the  plan  whiish  is  most  acceptable 
to  the  colored  people  themselves,  and  which,  moreover,  experience  has 
shown  to  be  most  successful.  Presbytery  invites  attention  to  a  paper  to 
}je  presented  to  this  Assembly  from  the  Synod  of  Mississippi,  in  which 
these  views  are  more  fully  presented. 

Overture  No.  10  represents  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Synod  of  Mem- 
phis, our  Church  can  most  efficiently  promote  the  spiritual  interests  of 
the  colored  people  by  organising  them  into  a  separate  Church  ;  and  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  initiate  such  work  at  the  earliest  day.  The  Assembly 
is  thereupon  overtured  to  provide  a  plan  for  the  use  of  our  Presbyteries 
in  prosecuting  such  a  work,  and  is  also  requested  to  pledge  the  Church  to 
assist  the  enterprise  with  whatever  counsel,  instruction,  or  pecuniary  aid 
may  be  in  our  power. 

Overture  No.  11  is  a  memorial  from  the  Synod  of  Mississippi,  reciting 
the  action  of  the  Assembly  in  previous  years  with  a  view  to  evangelise 
the  colored  people.  It  sets  forth  that  the  several  acts  of  the  Assembly's 
past  legislation  indicate  that  the  sentiment  of  our  Church  has  been  Stead- 
ily moving  in  this  direction,  and  that  a  nutural  instinct  leads  the  colored 
people  to  desire  a  separate  organisation  •,  and  that  the  most  hopeful  pros- 
pect of  usefulness  tO  them  is  that  which  can  best  assist  them  in  the  pro- 
cess of  self-devolopment  upon  which  they  have  entered.     Such  being  the 
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case,  the  Synod  asks  the  Assembly  to  consider  that  the  policy  of  advancing- 
the  work  of  evangelization  amoag  the  colored  people,  by  aiding,  them  t0» 
secure  separate  organisation  and  a  ministry  of  their  own,,  is  simple,, 
natural,  and  flexible  5  and  further  asks  the  Assembly  to  enact  such  legis- 
ktion  as  will  enable  Presbyteries  and  chisrrehes  to-  cairry  these-  suggestions 
into  effect. 

These  overtures,  coming  at  the  same  time  from  veneraWe  courts  in 
sections  of  the  country  so  widely  separated,  clearly  indicate  that  there  is 
no  disposition  to  relax  our  activity  in  the  work  of  securing  the  blessings 
of  the  gospel  for  the  colored  race.  On  the  c&ntrary,  from  all  parts  of  the 
Church,  the  Assembly  is  respectfully  urged  to  provide  means  for  prose^ 
cuting  that  work  with  greater  vigor  and  success.  There  is  also  a  striking 
unanimity  of  sentiment  in  reference  to  the  best  method  of  accomplishing; 
these  results. 

We  recommend,  in  answer  to  these  overtures,  that   ' 

The  Assembly  acknowledges  with  profound  satisfaction  the  Christian 
aeal  of  our  Synods  and  Presbyteries  in  behalf  of  this  important  work. 

The  Assembly  approves  the  sentiment  of  those  venerable  courts ;  that,, 
in  further  prosecuting  this  work,  it  is  desirable  in  every  respect  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  additional  light  which  experience  has  thrown  upon 
this  important  question.  The  action  of  1869  is  therefore  hereby  amended 
by  the  adoption  of  the  following  plan,  to  wit : 

1.  Presbyteries  and  sessions  are  recommended  to  encourage  and  aid 
in  the  formation  of  colored  churches,  having  ruling  elders  duly  chosen 
by  the  people,  to  be  regularly  ordained  and  installed  by  said  sessions 
and  Presbyteries,  with  the  view  to  form  these  churches  in  due  time  into 
Presbyteries,  as  convenience  may  dictate. 

2.  When  two  or  more  of  such  Presbyteries  shall  exist,  they  may  unite 
to  form  a  Synod.  As  was  the  case  in  our  own  history,  this  may  for  a 
time  continue  to  be  their  highest  court.  A  time,  however,  may  arrive, 
when,  from  the  increase  in  the  number  of  its  churches  and  Presbyteries, 
said  Synod  may  find  it  expedient  to  divide,  and  combine  in  a  General 
Assembly. 

3.  These  churches,  though  under  the  government  of  their  own  Presby- 
teries, must  at  first  and  to  a  large  extent  be  dependent  for  instruction 
upon  our  own  ministers  and  Presbyteries,  until  colored  preachers  can 
be  obtained.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that,  fof  the  present,  Pres- 
byteries, through  committees  appointed  for  that  purpose,  take  charge  of 
the  preliminary  education  of  candidates.  Meantime  the  Connnittec  on 
Sustentation  are  requested  to  take  into  consideration  the  best  method  of 
providing  training  for  the  colored  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  re- 
port thereupon  to  the  next  Assembly. 

4.  We  recommend  to  our  Presbyteries  a  hearty  co-operation  with  their' s 
in  seeking   from  amongst  them  men  of  approved   piety,  whether  old  or 
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young,  who  are  suited  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  institute  such 
measures  as  may  seem  best  for  their  instruction.  It  may  be  sufficient 
for  the  present  emergency  that  the  candidates  be  instrmcted  in  the  doc- 
trines of  grace  and  in  the  principles  of  Church  order,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  in  onr  standards,  in  order  that,  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble, they  may  be  sent  forth  to  minister  in  the  Word. 

5.  We  further  recommend  that  out  churches  and  people  assist  these 
infant  organisations  whilst  they  are  struggling  toward  complete  develop- 
ment, aiding  in  the  establishment  and  instruction  of  Sunday-schools,  and 
contributing  to  the  erection  of  plain  and  modest  houses  in  which  to  as- 
semble for  the  worship  of  God. 

6.  To  farther  these  objects,  a  separate  fund  shall  be  established,  to  be 
called  "  The  Colored  Evangelistic  Fund.''''  This  fund  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Sustentation  Committee,  and  that  Committee  is  requested  to 
invite  contributions  to  their  funds  from  all  persons  who  are  favorable  to 
the  work  of  evangelizing  the  colored  people  of  the  South,  and  favorable 
ito  providing  them  with  an  educated  ministry  of  their  own. 

7.  Presbyteries  engaged  in  this  work  are  authorised  to  enter  into  cor- 
Tespondeuce  with  the  Sustentation  Committee,  and  to  request  such  aid 
and  co-operation  as  their  necessities  may  require,  and  as  the  condition  of 
the  fund  may  enable  the  Committee  to  give. 


GENERAL    PRESBYTERIAN    COUNCIL. 

The  following  paper,  offered  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Smith  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  report  of  the  committee  on  this  subject,  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  42  to  34 : 

In  answer  to  the  overture  from  a  Committee  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
from  ministers  of  other  Presbyterian  churches,  touching  a  conference  of 
representatives  of  the  various  Presbyterian  bodies  throughout  the  world, 
•with  a  view  of  "  coming  into  formal  communion  with  each  other,  and  of 
promoting  great  causes  by  joint  action,"  this  Assembly  respectfully  sub- 
mits that  we  most  cordially  sympathise  with  every  desire  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  Nevertheless,  in  forming  rela- 
tions with  other  bodies,  we  are  to  be  governed  by  our  recognised  princi- 
ples of  government.  We  must  therefore  respectfully  decline  this  request, 
wince,  in  our  judgment,  Church  courts,  as  such,  cannot  recognise  the 
principle  of  an  irresponsible  alliance.  The  only  question  we  can  pro- 
perly consider,  is  the  principle  of  co-ordination  with  courts  constituted 
iiccording  to  our  "  Presbyterian  Form  of  Church  Government." 
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We  regard  this  action  as  eminently  wise.  Experience  teaches 
the  danger  to  a  Church  of  entering  into  alliance  with  other  bodies 
of  men  not  responsible,  by  which  we  may  become  committed  to 
principles  and  measures  we  dare  not  approve.     V 

commissioners'  and  contingent  fund. 

A  plan  was  adopted  to  equalise  the  expense  incurred  by  attend- 
ance on  the  General  Assembly.  Each  Assembly  is  to  assess  this 
expense  upon  the  Presbyteries  according  to  the  number  of  church- 
members.  Each  Presbytery  is  to  assess  its  own  churches,  as 
they  may  deem  best — collect  the  amounts  at  their  Spring  meet- 
ing, and  forward  them  to  the  Assembly.  The  apportionment  of 
each  Presbytery,  and  the  bill  of  the  travelling  expenses  of  its 
commissioners,  to  be  presented  to  tlie  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Assembly  on  this  subject  as  early  as  the  fifth  day  of  the  sessions. 
The  Standing  Committee  to  reserve  from  the  amount  received, 
enough  for  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  Assembly  ;  to  audit 
the  bills  of  the  commissioners,  and  pay  the  pro  rata  as  far  as  the 
funds  received  will  permit.  If  there  be  a  surplus,  it  goes  into 
the  treasury  of  the  Assembly.  To  avail  themselves  of  this  plan, 
Presbyteries  must  contribute  their  full  proportion.  Each  con- 
tributing church  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  Minutes.  These  are 
the  principal  features  of  the  plan,  which  goes  into  immediate 
operation.  It  is  estimated  that  ten  cents  per  church-member 
will  meet  the  demand,  and  that  is  the  apportionment  for  next 
year.  This  will  be  a  great  relief  to  the  Presbyteries  remote 
from  the  usual  places  for  the  meetings  of  the  Assembly,  and  cer- 
tainly a  very  light  burden  on  the  rest. 

CAN   one    elder    constitute   A    SESSION? 

A  decision  which  needs  to  be  noted,  made  by  the  Assembly,  is, 
that  in  no  case  can  one  elder  constitute  a  session. 


BAPTIZED    CHILDREN. 

The  Assembly  adopted  a  report  which  directs :  1.  That  a  dis- 
tinct register  of  baptized  but  not  communicating  members  be 
kept  by  each  session.     2.  That  this  class  be  dismissed  with  their 
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parents  on  removing  from  one  congregation  to  another.  3.  That 
in  other  cases  they  shall  be  dismissed,  in  this  capacity,  at  their 
own  re(|uest. 

To  some  Presbyteries  this  is  no  new  thing.  It  is  a  mere  di- 
rection to  recognise  the  actual  position  of  this  class  of  church- 
members.     The  report  contains  no  reference  to  discipline. 

SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 

The  report  on  this  subject  was  based  on  statistics  furnished  by 
45  of  our  57  Presbyteries,  embracing  1,374  churches,  but  only 
760  Sabbath-Schools.  These  have  6,844  teachers  and  52,821 
scholars,  and  have  contributed  for  various  objects,  $31,022  during 
the  year.  About  two-thirds  of  the  schools  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  sessions  ;  many  of  the  others  are  Union  Sabbath- 
schools.  The  attendance  of  ministers  and  elders  is  becoming 
more  common.  The  report  recommended  that  ministers  and 
elders  identify  themselves  as  closely  as  possible  with  these  schools ; 
that  the  supervision  and  control  of  sessions  over  Sabbath-schools 
should  be  exercised  even  in  the  minutest  details,  and  that  the 
Assembly  reiterate  its  former  recommendations  favoring  Sabbath- 
school  conventions,  teachers'  meetings,  colored  Sabbath-schools, 
the  cooperation  of  the  children  of  the  Church  in  the  work  of 
missions,  and  special  preaching  by  ministers  to  the  children  of 
the  Church  and  Sabbath-schools.  All  this  part  of  the  report 
was  adopted  without  opposition. 

The  report  also  recommended  the  publication  in  the  Children  s 
Friend  and  the  Earnest  Worker  of  the  "  International  series  of 
Sabbath-school  Lessons  ;"  but  the  Assembly  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  as  a  substitute  for  that  part  of  the  report : 

Renolved,  That  the  Asseirihly  respectfully  declines  the  request  of  the 
overtures,  and  direct  the  Committee  of  Publication  to  pursue  the  course 
hitherto  followed  in  the  selection  and  exposition  of  the  Sabbath-school 
Lessons. 

The  Assembly  subsequently  took  still  stronger  action  on  this 
.  subject,  by  adopting  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Assembly  discourages  the  use  of  the  Inter- 
national  series  of  Sabbath-School  Lessons. 
VOL.  XXV.,  NO.  3 — 14. 
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The  principal  argument  urged  in  fiivor  of  publishing  the  text 
of  the  International  series  in  our  Sabbath-school  papers,  is  the 
fact  that  many  of  our  Sabbath-schools  have  already  adopted  that 
system,  and  that  it  was  desirable  to  furnish  such  schools  with  exposi- 
tions in  conformity  with  our  doctrinal  standards.  But  it  was 
urged  in  reply,  that  we  have  in  this  new  system  no  guaranty 
that  all  parts  of  the  Word  of  God  will  be  embraced  in  the  series 
of  Lessons — that  there  is  danger  of  its  avoiding  what  we  regard 
fundamental  truth,  to  accommodate  all  the  various  denominations 
which  are  using  it,  and  thus  tending  to  place  our  Sabbath-school 
\  instruction  on  the  neutral   ground  of   the  American  Sabbath- 

school  Union. 

We  have  thus  passed  over  in  review  almost  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  last  General  Assembly,  very  imperfectly  indeed,  but  we 
hope  with  fairness  and  candor.  As  the  measures  of  even  this 
highest  and  most  venerable  of  our  Church-courts  are  discussed 
in  the  body  itself,  with  the  most  perfect  freedom,  even  by  the 
humblest  of  its  members ;  and  as  we  are  to  expect  differences  of 
opinion  to  exist  during  the  debates,  and  to  be  expressed  at  the 
close  by  votes,  at  times  almost  equally  numerous  on  the  two  sides  of 
each  question,  it  seems  legitimate  that  the  decisions  of  the  body 
may  be  freely  canvassed  after  the  adjournment  by  those  who  feel 
a  deep  interest  in  them.  We  have  exercised  this  right,  not  to 
weaken  authority,  nor  to  cultivate  dissension,  but  to  vindicate 
the  truth  and  to  promote  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  highest 
well-being  of  the  Church. 
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JTistoire  des  JSglises  du  Desert,  par  Charles    Coqubrel. 

Paris,  1841. 

JTistoire  des  Pasteurs  des  Desert,  depuis  la  Revocation  de 

VEdit  de  Nantes  jusqua  la  Revolution* Francaise,  1685 — 1789. 

Par  Nap.  Peyrat.     Paris,  1842.      ^ 

(Euvres  Completes  de    Voltaire,   en  tomes  93,  1785.     Tome 

trente-sixieme.       Traite    sur    Tolerance,    a  la  occasion  de  la 

mort  de  Jean  Galas. 

The  story  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Huguenot  ancestors  of  so 
many  worthy  families  which  now  occupy  this  American  soil  is 
always  interesting  to  their  descendants,  and  indeed  to  the  whole 
Church  of  God.  For  an  entire  century  the  proscription  of  two 
millions  of  th^  citizens  of  France  had  made  no  impression  upon 
the  public  opinion  that  controlled  its  affairs.  Their  martyrs 
ascended  funeral  piles  and  scaffolds,  and  no  voice  of  humanity 
was  found  pleading  in  their  behalf.  They  died  in  the  full  blaze 
of  day,  in  the  presence  of  assembled  crowds,  at  the  most  famous 
period  in  the  history  of  France ;  or  as  prisoners  immolated  in 
silence,  in  darkness,  or  in  the  gloomy  cells  where  they  were  con- 
fined. Their  groans  were  held  in  remembrance  only  by  their 
brethren  of  "  the  desert,"  their  sacrifice  was  known  only  to  God. 
This  iron  wall  of  •  prejudice  must  be  thrown  down.  And  he 
"who  moves  in  a  mysterious  way  his  wonders  to  perform,"  and 
chooses  his  instruments  as  he  pleases,  made  use  of  the  fanaticism 
of  a  persecuting  Church  and  its  terrible  crimes,  and  of  the  infi- 
del Voltaire, — of  his  natural  sympathy  for  suffering  humanity, 
and  his  hatred  of  priestly  domination,  and  of  religion  itself — to 
bring  about  this  result  and  to  establish  the  toleration  of  the  dis- 
senting sects  of  Protestantism  in  Catholic  France. 

Jean  Calas  was  a  prosperous  merchant,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  East  India  trade  at  Toulouse  in  the  south  of  France  for 
foi-ty  years,  and  had  always  enjoyed  an  unblemished  reputation. 
He  espoused  in  1731   Anne  Rose  Cabibel,  born  in  England,  of 
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refugees  of  noble  descent  from  Languedoc.  He  had  six  children, 
Mark  Anthony,  Jean  Pierre,  Louis,  Louis-i)onat,  Anne  Rose, 
and  Anne  Galas.  The  only  domestic  in  the  family  was  Jeanne 
Viguire,  who  had  grown  old  in  their  service.  She  was  a  devoted 
Catholic,  and  had  contributed  much  to  the  conversion  of  the 
third  son  to  the  Romish  faith,  without  having  lost  by  this  in  any 
degree  the  good  will  of  the  family  she  served.  Mark  Anthony, 
the  eldest  son,  was  a  young  man  of  excellent  education,  but  high 
spirited,  and  at  the  same  time  of  a  moody  and  melancholy  tem- 
perament. He  was  not  contented  to  occupy  a  position  behind  the 
counter  of  his  father,  but  had  aspired  to  the  bar,  all  access  to 
which  was  closed  against  him,  because  he  could  not  furnish  a  cer- 
tificate of  catholicity,  which  the  requisitions  of  the  laws  and  the 
fanaticism  of  the  magistrates  alike  required.  He  could  not 
bring  himself  to  follow  the  example  of  his  second  brother  and 
abjure  a  religion  which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  fortune,  and 
furtively  forsake  the  parental  roof  This  Louis  Galas  had  done  ; 
the  bishop  had  declared  himself  his  protector  and  demanded  of 
the  outraged  father  a  pension  for  his  suppoi  t,  which  was  promptly 
and  even  cheerfully  paid.  The  ungrateful  conduct  of  Louis,  who 
requited  the^ndness  of  his  parents  with  the  blackest  ingratitude, 
filled  the  heart  of  Mark  Anthony  with  the  profoundest  indigna- 
tion. Far  from  following  his  example  he  formed  the  purpose  of 
going  to  Geneva  to  study  for  the  ministry,  and  on  his  return  to 
exercise  in  France,  the  perilous  functions  of  a  "  pastor  of  the 
desert."  He  communicated  his  project  to  his  friend,  Mr. 
Ghalier,  advocate  of  the  parliament  of  Toulouse.  This  city  had 
but  recently  witnessed  the  execution  of  the  pastor  Rochette,  and 
the  decapitation  of  Goummel,  Sarradou,  and  of  Lourmade,  all  in 
the  prime  of  life.  "  My  dear  friend,"  says  the  advocate,  "  it  is  a 
bad  business,  one  which  leads  only  to  the  gallows."  The  project 
of  the  young  man  was  abandoned.  Every  avenue  to  more  con- 
genial pursuits  seemed  to  him  closed.  His  melancholy  increased 
upon  him,  and  was  nourished  by  the  stoicism  of  Seneca,  and  the 
scepticism  of  Montaigne.  He  wais  lieard  while  even  at  his 
father's  counter  rehearsing  the  monologue  of  Hamlet :  "  To  be 
or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question."     He  had  a  glimpse,  even  then, 
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<loubtless,  of  the  abyss  into  which  his  fatal  project  was  about 
to  precipitate  the  worthy  family  to  which  he  belonged.  '  J- >  .- 
On  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  October,  1761,  Francis  de 
Lava'isse,  a  young  man  of  about  twenty  years  of  age,  son  of  a 
celebrated  advocate  of  Toulouse,  returning  from  Bordeaux  whence 
he  had  been  summoned  by  his  father,  to  meet  him  at  his  country 
seat  at  Caraman,  by  chance  passed  by  the  store  or  shop  of 
Calas,  between  whose  family  and  his  there  had  long  been  ties  of 
friendship,  and  was  invited  by  Calas,  with  whose  children  he  was  on 
terms  of  intimacy,  to  share  with  them  their  evening  meal.  The 
young  man  consented  to  do  so.  The  company  was  composed  of 
Mr.  and  Madam  Calas,  their  two  older  sons  and  the  young  travel- 
ler. After  the  dessert  was  finished,  Mark  Anthony  left  the 
table,  with  a  countenance  and  air  which  was  profoundly  pensive 
and  sad.  As  he  passed  through  the  kitchen  the  aged  servant 
said  to  him,  "Monsieur  come  close  to  the  fire."  He  replied : 
"Ah!  je  brtile,"  "I  am  on  fire  now."  He  descended  the  stairs. 
About  10  o'clock  Lavaisse  retired  and  Jean  Pierre  Calas,  lighted 
him  down  with  a  torch.  What  was  their  horror  when  passing 
before  the  inner  door  of  the  store,  they  found  a  corpse  suspended 
between  the  two  leaves  of  the  folding  door  which  was  half 
opened.  It  was  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  Mark  Anthony. 
"Oh,  my  God"!  "Oh,  my  God"!  they  exclaimed.  The 
father  ran  down  and  the  mother,  whom  they  had  remanded  back, 
and  from  whom  they  had  attempted  to  hide  the  frightful  scene. 
They  threw  themselves  upon  the  body  of  their  son,  endeavored 
by  all  tho  means  and  appliances  they  could  command  to  restore 
to  him  the  breath "of  life,  but  their  tender  efforts  and  the  skill  of 
a  surgeon  whom  Lava'isse  had  called  were  fruitless.  He  had 
been  hanging  for  two  hours,  and  every,  spark  of  life  Avas 
extinguished.*     The  unfortunate   parents  thought  then  only  of 

*"  The  two  beams  of  the  folding-doors  were  drawn  towards  each  other, 
the  bar  used  to  secure  them  was  placed  on  their  top,  a  cord  with  a  run- 
ning-noose was  around  his  neck,  and  my  unhappy  brother  was  hanging 
in  his  shirt  only,  his  hair  smoothed,  his  clothing  folded  up  upon  the 
counter.  My  father  embraced  his  dead  son  ;  the  cord  yielded  at  the 
first  effort  ;  one  end  of  the  bar  slipped  from  the  valve  of  the  do(fr  on 
which  it  rested,  the  body  lifted  by  my  fathei',  no  longer  holding  it  secure." 
■Memoir  of  his  brother,  Donat  Calas.      Voltaire,  Vol.  M,pp,  126,  127. 
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preventing  all  suspicions  of  suicide,  and  of  saving  the  family 
and  their  son  from  this  stigma,  and  his  body  from  being  dragged 
on  a  hurdle,  and  treated  with  ignominy.  A  crowd  attracted  by 
their  cries  enhanced  their  distress,  and  a  guard  was  stationed  at 
the  gate.  The  (capitouls,)  magistrates.  Lisle  de  Brive,  and 
David  de  Baudrigue  soon  arrived  and  Avere  convinced  of  the 
fact  of  suicide,  and  were  about  retiring,  when  suddenly  a  voice 
from  the  crowd  cried  out,  ''Galas  has  killed  his  son,  out  of  hatred 
to  the  Catholic  faith  which  he  was  to  embrace  to-morrow."  This 
cruel  conjecture  was  greedily  caught  up  by  the  populace,  passed 
with  rage  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  reached  the  ears  of  the 
magistrates.  It  was  seized  upon  by  the  fanaticism  of  Baudrigue. 
He  resisted  the  reasonings  of  his  colleague  saying,  *'I  take  it  all 
upon  myself."  And  without  any  of  the  usual  formalities  of  an 
inquest,  he  caused  the  entire  family  of  Galas,  the  young  Lavaisse, 
the  servant,  and  the  body  to  be  transferred  to  the  capitol.  Pierre 
Galas  left  a  light  in  the  corridor.  "Extinguish  it,"  said  the 
alderman  with  a  bitter  smile,  "you  will  not  return  here  soon." 
By  a  strange  irregularity,  he  drew  up  the  process-verbal,  which 
ordinary  good  sense  and  the  rules  of  procedure  required  to  be 
<lone  at  the  house  without  any  displacement,  and  the  accused 
were  immediately  thrown  into  prison. 

Toulouse  was  largely  peopled  by  a  nobility  and  a  magistracy, 
by  monks  and  friars,  and  was  still,  by  its  fanaticism,  a  city  of 
the  middle  ages.  This  dominican  cit^^  was  about  to  celebrate  its 
second  centennial  festival,  which  had  been  instituted  in  com- 
memoration of  the  massacre  of  4,000  Protestants.  In  an  in- 
stant Toulouse  resounded  with  a  thousand  ala'rming  conjectures, 
which  circiilated  everywhere,  and  were  received  as  indubitable 
facts.  It  wa^  said  that  four  heretics  had  assassinated  their  son, 
their  brother,  their  friend,  because  he  was  about  to  abjure  Cal- 
vinism on  the  next  day.  It  was  added  that  he  was  to  enter  the 
Societv  of  the  White  Penitents,  or  of  the  Jesuits ;  the  name  of 
his  catechist,  his  converter,  was  mentioned.  It  was  affirmed  that 
the  Protestants  were  obliged,  by  their  religious  creeds,  to  put  to 
death  their  unbelieving  children.  Fathers  were  to  knock  down 
the  victims,  and  strangle  them  in  the  darkness.     The  murder  of 
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Mark  Anthony  had  been  resolved  upon  the  13th  of  October,  in 
a  conventicle  held  in  the  parish  of  Daurade.  Lavaisse,  who  ar- 
rived that  day  from  Bordeaux,  was  to  be  the  executioner.  These 
vague  rumors  took  shape  in  the  official  publications  of  the  alder- 
men. The  Archbishop  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  magistrates, 
issued  a  monitoire,  or  charge,  summoning  all  Catholics  to  re- 
veal to  the  courts  of  judicature  what  they  knew  of  the  guilt  of 
Calas..  Baudrigue  appeared  before  them,  accompanied  by  a 
hangman  by  profession,  who,  after  an  examination  of  the  fatal 
doorway,  gave  his  evidence  as  to  the  impossibility  of  a>felo  de  se. 
The  murder  of  Mark  Anthony  was  then  regarded  as  indubitable. 
The  city  council  ordered  the  body  to  be  provisionally  interred  in 
the  cemetery  of  St.  Stephehs,  in  consecrated  ground.  The  peo- 
ple received  the  decision  of  the  magistrates  with  enthusiasm,  and 
prepared  for  the  body,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  thrown 
to  the  dogs,  those  funeral  rites  which  are  consecrated  to  mar- 
tyrs. Forty  priests,  the  White  Penitents,  the  whole  multitude, 
with  wax  tapers,  banners,  and  hymns,  escorted  the  remains  with 
solemnity  from  the  capitol  to  the  eathfedral.*  The  following  days 
the  cordeliers  and  the  penitents  renewed  the  funeral  services  in 
their  chapels,  to  which  deputations  of  all  the  monastic  orders 
flocked.  The  nave  was  draped  in  white,  the  symbol  of  inno- 
cence. On  a  magnificent  catafalque  was  seated  a  skeleton,  pro- 
cured from  some  surgeon,  representing  the  victim,  one  of  whose 
bony  hands  held  an  open  scroll,  on  which  were  written  the  words. 
Abjuration  of  heresy^  and  the  other  a  palm,  the  emblem  of  mar- 
tyrdom. The  priests  pronounced  his  apotheosis,  the  people 
invoked  it,  and  believed  his  miraculous  virtue  to  be  proved.  These 
were  the  terrible  preparations  which  preceded  the  sufferings  of  a 
virtuous  and  loving  father,  and  one  of  the  purest  of  men. 

The  council  condemned  Calas,  his  wife  and  son  to  the  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary  question,  and  Lavaisse  and  the  servant  to 
be  present  at  the  torture  on  the  18th  of  November,  1761.     Of 

*  There  were  at  this  time  in  Toulouse  four  fraternities  of  Penitents — 
the  white,  the  blue,  the  grey,  and  the  black.     They  wore  a  long  hooded 
cloak,  with  a  masque  of  the  same  color,  pierced  with  holes  for  the  eyes. 
Volt.^  xxxvi.,  p.  131. 
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all  the  judges,  one  only  declared  them  innocent ;  it  was  the  as- 
sessor, Carbonnel. 

The  unfortunate  sufferers  took  an  appeal  to  the  Parliament  of 
the  Tournelle.  This  arrested  the  sentence  ;  but  though  ordering 
a  new  investigation,  they  adhered  to  the  vicious  procedure  of 
the  council.  It  ordered  a  new  publication  of  the  monitoires. 
This  state  of  things  endured  for  three  months,  the  prisoners  con- 
fined meanwhile  in  dungeons,  loaded  with  irons  and  guarded  by 
sentinels.  This  rigorous  treatment  did  not  alter  the  constancy 
of  Galas,  the  resignation  of  his  companion,  the  firmness  of  their 
son,  the  fidelity  of  their  aged  domestic.  Lava'isse  showed  through- 
out all  a  devotion  truly  sublime.  His  father  conjured  him  to 
make  avowals  to  save  his  own  life,  and  to  detach  himself  from 
the  fate  of  a  family  condemned  by  the  voice  of  the  public.  "  My 
father,"  said  the  noble  young  man,  "  I  will  not  betray  the  truth. 
The  family  of  Galas  is  innocent.  His  virtue  becomes  more  dear 
to  me  in  his  misfortune."  The  bast  advocates  of  Toulouse  in 
vain  analysed,  destroyed,  and  showed  the  absurdity  of  the  testi- 
mony of  the  physician,  of  the  executioner,  of  the  hearsay  state- 
ments begotten  of  the  fanaticism  of  the  people.  The  court  re- 
sisted the  powerful  and  skilful  argumentation  of  the  eloquent  ad- 
vocate, Sudre,  and  the  impassioned  appeals  of  the  two  advocates, 
Lava'isse,  the  father  and  brother  of  th6  young  man  accused.  Su- 
dre produced  a  document  from  the  pastors  and  professors  at  Ge- 
neva, certified  by  baron  de  Montpcyroux,  resident  of  France  for 
that  city,  to  the  eifect  that  no  Synod  had  ever  approved  the  de- 
claration that  a  father  was  bound  to  immolate  his  apostate  son. 
Paiil  Rabaut  raised  his  voice  from  the  depths  of  "  the  desert," 
and  put  forth  his  "  Calumny  Gonfoundbd,"  with  this  epigraph  : 
"  If  they  have  called  the  master  of  the  house  Beelzebub,  how 
much  more  they  of  his  household."  (Matt.  x.  25.)  It  was  ut- 
tered in  tones  of  the  most  eloquent  indignation  against  the  false 
charges  and  cruel  proceedings  which  were  on  foot. 

This  did  but  exasperate  the  judges.  It  injured  Galas,  and  put 
in  peril  the  life  of  the  intrepid  pastor  of  the  desert.  This  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  torn  in  pieces  and  publicly  burned  on  the 
steps  of  tlie  pahlce.     This  sentence  was  executed  at  the  moment 
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when  Calas,  loaded  with  irons,  was  borne  for  the  last  time  across 
the  court  which  separated  his  prison  from  the  tribunal.  These 
archers,  this  registrar,  this  executioner,  these  flames,  all  this 
pomp  of  an  auto  defe,  troubled  the  old  man,  who,  in  his  dismay, 
thought  he  saw  his  own  funeral  pile.  In  his  emotion,  he  could 
only  make  to  his  judges  this  one  response:  "I  am  innocent." 
Everything  demonstrated  his  innocence  ;  his  virtue,  his  reputa^ 
tion,  his  age,  his  infirmity  of  body,  and  the  fidelity  of  his  do- 
mestic, and  the  devotion  of  Lavafsse,  the  victorious  eloquence  of 
Sudre,  and  the  irresistible  attestation  of  the  Church  of  Geneva. 
What  could  they  oppose,  these  judges,  to  this  imposing  accord  of 
nature  and  reason,  which  pressed  them  with  its  hundred  voices  ? 
A  cry  proceeding  from  the  mob,  the  absurd  report  of  a  surgeon, 
the  infamous  opinion  of  a  hangman.  It  was  on  this  deplorable 
foundation  that,  after  long  debate,  out  of  thirteen  judges,  the 
majority  of  eight  voices  against  five,  condemned  John  Calas,  as 
convicted  of  homicide,  to  submit  to  the  ordinary  and  extraordi' 
nary  torture,  to  be  broken  alive,  to  expire,  two  hours  after,  upon 
the  wheel,  and  then  to  be  burned,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1762. 
This  court  could  not  render  an  impartial  verdict.  Two  members 
had  formally  approved  of  the  glorijioation  of  Mark  Anthony  ;  a 
third  had  expressed  himself  beforehand  that  Calas  was  guilty ;  a 
fourth,  Laborde,  who  had  retired  during  the  trial  to  his  house 
in  the  country,  had  returned  purposely  to  condemn  him.  One 
judge  alone,  LaSalle,  declared  Calas  to  be  innocent.  He  blamed 
the  irregular  proceeding  of  the  Monitory^  of  the  funeral  pomp 
accorded  to  the  dead.  He  alleged  that  it  was  contrary  to  every 
natural  and  moral  presumption  that  a  father  should  be  the  mur- 
derer of  his  children.  "  Ah,  monsieur,"  said  one  of  his  col- 
leagues, furiously,  "you  are  all  Calas.''  Ah,  monsieur,  replied 
LaSalle,  you  are  all  over  people.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
by  false  delicacy  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  excuse  himself.  He 
might  perhaps  have  restrained  his  colleagues,  and  justice,  blinded 
by  fanaticism,  might  not  have  had  to  groan  over  one  of  its  gravest 
errors. 

On  hearing  the  horrible  sentence,  the  old  man  nerved  himself 
for  death.     They  had  hoped  that  the  torture  would  extort  from 
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him  the  avowal  of  his  crime  and  the  names  of  his  accomplices. 
''  Where  there  is  no  crime  there  are  no  accomplices !"  he  answered. 
"I  have  never  put  my  son  to  death,  nor  caused  him  to  be  put  to 
death.  I  am  innocent  of  this  abominable  and  unheard  of  crime  ; 
the  others  are  equally  innocent."  Bourges  and  Caldaques,  two 
worthy  dominicans,  ascended  with  him  the  fatal  cart.  That  he 
should  make  the  amende  honorable^  they  conducted  him  for  along 
time,  candle  in  hand,  and  half-stripped  of  his  vestments,  from 
street  to  street  and  church  to  church,  and  at  last  to  the  scaffold. 
The  serene  old  man  saluted  those  of  his  acquaintance  whom  he 
recognised,  and  waved  them  his  adieus,  saying  constantly  to  the 
people,  "  e/c  SM2S  mnoc«?wi,"  "  I  am  innocent."  'At  the  foot  of 
the  scaffold,  Bourges  pressing  him  in  his  arms,  conjured  him  to 
avow  his  crime.  "  IIow,  then  !"  he  cried,  "  can  you  also  believe 
that  a  father  could  put  his  son  to  death  !"  Till  that  moment,  the 
crowd  were  cold  and  sullen.  But  when  they  saw  the  noble  coun- 
tenance of  the  victim,  his  visage  tranquil  and  venerable  at  the 
very  sight  of  his  suffering,  when  they  saw  the  executioner  making 
his  preparations,  all  traces  of  hate  and  fanaticism  disappeared, 
and  tears,  sincere  though  tardy,  flowed  down  from  all  eyes.  At 
the  first  blow  of  the  massive  iron  he  uttered  a  feeble  cry,  and  re- 
ceived all  the  rest  without  breathing  a  sigh.  Placed  then  upon 
the  wheel  to  languish  there  till  he  should  die,  he  shortened  the 
eternal  momsnts  by  throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  God,  pray- 
ing for  his  judges,  saying  with  enfeebled  voice,  "  without  do^ibt 
they  have  been  deceived  by  false  evidence."  The  second  hour  of 
his  martyrdom  had  expired.  Father  Bourges  addressed  him 
these  last  words  :  "My  dear  brother,  you  have  but  a  moment  to 
live.  By  that  God  whom  you  invoke,  in  whom  you  hope,  and 
who  died  for  you,  I  conjure  you  to  render  glory  to  the  truth." 
"  I  have  said,"  answered  Jean  Galas,  "  I  die  innocent.  Jesus 
Christ,  innocence  itself,  was  well  content  to  die  by  a  more  cruel 
suffering.  I  have  no  ren;ret  for  a  life  whose  end  has  come.  Goi 
is  punishing  in  me  the  sin  of  my  unhappy  son.  He  is  laying  the 
punishment  upon  his  brother  and  upon  my  wife.  He  is  just,  and 
I  adore  his  chastisements.  .  .  .  But  this  young  stranger,  this 
child  so  well  born,  this  son  of  M.  Lavafsse,  to  whom  I  thought  to 
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show  a  kindness  when  I  invited  him  to  sup  with  me,  how  has 
Providence  enveloped  him  in  my  disaster  !"  Then  the  ferocious 
alderman,  {'•''  eapitouV)^  David  Baudrigue,  one  of  the  chief 
actors  in  this  scene,  springing  upon  the  scaffold,  cried  out,  "  Un- 
happy man  !  you  see  the  funeral  pile  which  is  about  to  reduce 
your  body  to  ashes.  Speak  the  truth."  The  martyr  turned 
away  his  head,  the  executioner  gave  the  last  blow,  and  he  expired.* 
The  dominicans  withdrew,  murmuring,  "  It  is  the  death  of  a 
righteous  man  I     It  is  so  our  first  martyrs  died."    ' 

Thus  perished,  at  the  age  of  68  years,  the  unfortunate  Galas. 
At  the  sublime  spectacle  of  a  righteous  man  dying,  the  populace 
forgot  its  fanaticism  and  lost  its  ferocity;  it  was  dissolved  in 
grief;  it  proclaimed  the  martyr's  innocence.  A  terrible  judge, 
in  his  turn,  he  condemned  these  barbarous  judges,  and  these 
judges,  almost  distracted,  recognised  his  innocence,  and  con- 
demning themselves,  abandoned  their  other  victims.  They  re- 
leased the  unfortunate  widow,  her  faithful  domestic,  and  the 
generous  Lava'isse.  Pierre  Calas  was  condemned  to  perpetual 
banishment,  as  a  screen  to  their  own  malfeasance  in  office.  But 
scarcely  had  he  left  the  city,  than  he  was  seized  again  and  con- 
veyed to  the  convent  of  the  Jacobins,  where  he  was  told  by  the 
same  Father  Bourges,  if  he  would  consent  to  become  a  Catholic^ 
his  sentence  of  banishment  would  be  recalled.  After  a  captivity 
of  four  months,  he  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Geneva.  His  two 
sisters  were  retained  in  a  convent,  but  imitated  him  in  his  fidel- 
ity. The  generous  brother,  Donat  Calas,  having  heard  at  Nismes 
of  the  disaster  of  his  family,  had  already  taken  refuge  in  Switzer 
land. 


1 


"■*  Breaking  on  the  wheel  was  thus  practised  in  France  :  The  criminal 
was  laid  upon  a  frame  of  wood,  in  the  shape  of  a  St.  Andrew's  cross, 
with  grooves  cut  transversely  in  it,  above  and  below  the  knees  and  el- 
bow^s  5  and  the  executioner  struck  eight  blows  with  an  iron  bar,  so  as  to 
break  the  limbs  in  those  places.  He  was  then  unbound  and  laid  upon  a 
small  carriage  wheel,  with  his  face  upwards,  and  his  arms  and  legs 
doubled  under  him,  there  to  expire  if  still  alive.  When  the  time  of  his 
torture  expired,  the  executioner  finished  these  "  eternal  moments"  of 
suffering  by  two  or  three  blows  on  the  chest  or  stomach,  thence  called 
coups  de  grace.  This  punishment  was  abolished  in  France  at  the  revo- 
lution. . 
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In  that  hospitable  land,  among  men  of  their  own  faith,  this 
afflicted  family  sought  and  found  sympathy  and  protection.  It 
was  there  that  they  came  in  contact  with  Voltaire.  He  was 
greatly  moved  at  the  horrible  tragedies  which  had  been  transacted 
at  Toulouse.  He  called  into  his  presence  the  two  orphans,  whom 
the  historian  represents  as  falling  sobbing  at  his  feet,  and  demand- 
ing the  rehabilitation  of  the  memory  of  their  unfortunate  father, 
from  him  who  controlled,  to  so  great  an  extent,  the  opinions  of 
the  age.  Partly  from  motives  of  humanity,  and  partly  from 
hatred  of  the  clergy,  and  partly  because  the  tide  was  now  turn- 
ing, and  he  could  add  thereby  to  his  own  renown,  he  undertook 
their  cause  with  untiring  zeal.  He  proclaimed  and  demonstrated 
the  innocence  of  Galas;  he  confounded  his  judges;  he  appealed 
to  the  royal  council.  He  committed  this  great  cause  to  the  cele- 
brated advocates,  Mariette,  Elie  de  Beaumont,  and  Laiseau  de 
Monldon.  Madam  Galas  visited  Paris,  and  the  Church,  inter- 
ested like  himself  in  the  justification  of  the  martyr,  aided  the 
widow,  by  their  contributions,  to  obtain  that  reparation,  which 
was  after  all  but  a  small  expiation  for  what  had  been  inflicted 
upon  her.  At  the  signal  which  Voltaire  gave,  magistrates,  phi- 
losophers, men  of  letters,  became  as  it  were  the  echoes  to  his 
voice.  Toleration  was  the  word  whicli  was  everywhere  heard.  It 
was  uttered  by  statesmen  in  Parliament,  by  Turgot  and  d'Alem- 
bert  in  journals.  The  sufferings  of  the  persecuted  Protestants 
were  dramatised  and  represented  with  great  effect  on  the  stage. 
But  it  Avas  not  so  much  the  writings  of  Voltaire  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  Helvetiusand  Rosseau,  as  it  was  the  real  drama  of  Galas, 
the  old  Hu^fuenot  of  Toulouse,  which  ejected  these  chann-e?.  It 
was  this  great  and  crying  iniquity  Avhich  the  Allwise  allowed  to 
be  perpetrated,  that  brought  men  to  their  senses,  and  gave  to  the 
persecuted  Protestants  the  measure  of  religious  freedom  they  en- 
joyed. The  churches  of  the  desert  hardly  dared  to  receive  so 
great  a  boon  from  so  determined  an  enemy  of  Christ  as  Voltaire, 
but  they  adored  that  God  who  makcth  thcAvrath  of  man, to  praise 
him,  and  the  remainder  of  that  wrath  doth  restrain.  On  the  9th 
of  March,  1765,  the  royal  council  unanimously  declared  Galas 
innocent ;  his  name  was  rehabilitated,  his  sentence  annulled,  his 
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goods  restored.  Louis  XV.  even  imitated  the  munificence  of  a 
great  number  of  men  of  noble  rank  of  all  nations,  who  rivaled 
each  other  in  kindness  toward  the  sad  family  whose  misfortune 
had  at  least  the  consolation  of  exciting  an  interest  well-nigh  uni- 
versal. Madam  Galas  survived  for  thirty  years  the  catastrophe 
which  attached  to  her  name  a  celebrity  so  sad  and  8o  romantic. 
She  died  at  Paris  in  1792,  more  than  eighty  years  of  age.  The 
volume  of  Voltaire  on  Toleration  contains  the  original  papers  of 
the  family  of  Galas.  ' 

The  Rev.  Jean  Louis  Gibert,  the  founder  of  the  French  colony 
of  New  Bordeaux  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  had  already 
brought  forward  his  scheme  of  colonisation  in  foreign  Protestant 
countries  as  a  relief  for  the  sufferings  of  the  French  Protestants, 
and  advocated  it  with  much  zeal,  as  early  as  this.  He  left  France 
for  Enj'land  to  nejjotiate  with  the  English  Government  for  the 
transportation  of  colonists  to  Carolina,  in  1763,  the  year  after 
the  martyrdom  of  Galas.  His  scheme  had  attracted  considerable 
attention,  and  it  is  probable  that  if  the  sad  event  we  have  de- 
pcribed  had  not  wrought  a  favorable  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
French  Protestant  people,  through  the  over-ruling  of  Providence,  a 
much  larger  emigration  to  these  shores  would  have  ensued.  The 
colonists  whom  Jean  Louis  Gibert  transported  to  Abbeville,  S.  C., 
were  of  the  same  people  with  Jean  Galas ;  many  of  them  were 
his  neighbors.  Bordeaux,  whose  name  was  perpetuated  in  the 
''New  Bordeaux,"  in  Abbeville,  S.  G.,  was  washed  by  the  same 
waters  of  the  Gironne  which,  nearer  their  source,  watered  Tou- 
louse, the  city  of  Jean  Galas.  Instructive,  too,  is  this  history, 
as  to  the  wrongs  which  may  be  judicially  inflicted  in  courts 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  when  passion  and  prejudice  rule  the  mind 
and  obscure  the  vision  of  the  eye  within.  First  impressions  often 
decide  even  in  cases  of  life  and  death.  The  mind  is  no  longer 
held  open  and  frank,  and  a  judgment  is  rendered,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  can  never  be  revoked. 

But  this  spirit  of  fanaticism  !  Does  it,  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, yet  exist .^  Yes  !  "  There  sat  next  me,"  says  Dr.  L.  W. 
Bacon,  "  at  the  family  dinner-table,  (of  Father  Hyacinthe,)  a 
mild-spoken  gentleman,   with  an  expression  of  patient  suffering 
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on  his  face,  who  looked  as  if  he  might  be  sixty  years  old ;  he  is 
really  forty-two.  Persecution  and  imprisonment  at  the  hands  of 
the  Holy  Inquisition  have  consumed  his  strength  and  left  lasting 
marks  upon  his  person.  And  yet  this  man  is  in  regular  stand- 
ing as  a  high  prelate  of  the  Church  of  Rome."  "It  gave  me  a 
strange  feeling  to  hear  such  a  story  of  suifering  and  cruelty  from 
the  lips  of  a  meek  Christian  clergyman."  "  It  seemed  like  a  leaf 
out  of  an  old  chronicle  of  the  cruel  days  before  the  Reformation, 
such  as  Ave  see  illustrated  in  the  dungeons  and  oubliettes  of  many 
an  old  castle,  and  in  the  infernal  torture-chambers  of  Nuremberg, 
^nd  Ratisbon,  and  Venice.  And  yet  this  was  in  the  year  of 
grace,  1873."  And  this  very  year,  1874,  John  Luther  Stephens, 
a  missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  at  Ahualulco,  in  Mexico, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  curate,  who  had  preached  against  him 
the  day  before,  and  said,  "  The  tree  that  bears  bad  fruit  shall  be 
cut  down,"  was  set  upon  by  a  mob  on  the  2d  day  of  March  last, 
who  forced  the  doors  of  his  house,  destroying  and  stealing  every 
thing  they  found,  and  was  by  them  brutally  assassinated,  his 
body  dreadfully  mutilated,  and  his  head  severed  into  several  parts ! 
And  this,  on  this  continent  of  North  America,  one  hundred  and 
two  years  after  the  judicial  martyrdom  of  Jean  Galas,  of  Tou- 
louse !  Thus  fell  a  young  missionary,  only  four  months  ago, 
amidst  high  prospects  of  success,  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  at  the 
early  age  of  27  years,  by  this  cruel  demon  of  religious  fanaticism. 
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Strauss  as  a  Philosophical  Thinker;  a  Review  of  his  book, 
"  The  Old  Faith  and  the  New  Faith^'  and  a  Confutation  of 
its  Materialistic  Views.  By  Hermann  Ulrici.  Translated, 
with  an  Introduction.  By  Charles  P.  Krauth,  D.  D.,  Vice- 
Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia  : 
Smith,  English  &  Co.,  710  Arch  Street.  Edinburgh:  T.  & 
T.Clark.     1874.     Pp.  167,  12mo.  ;,: 

Dr.  Krauth,  in  the  introduction  to  this  volume,  shows  that 
the  doctrine  of  Materialism  is  the  problem  of  the  hour  ;  and  that 
although  it  has  scarcely  brought  in  a  new  idea,  it  has  attempted 
to  sustain  the  old  ones  by  a  vast  accumulation  of  new  facts.  The 
roll-call  of  great  names  in  the  battle  against  it,  shows  how  great 
that  battle  is,  and  how  materialistic  is  our  age.  Strauss  set  out 
in  his  younger  days  to  prove,  in  his  "  Life  of  Jesus,"  that  though 
such  a  man  did  indeed  exist,  the  story  about  him  in  the  New 
Testament  is  a  string  of  myths,  the  concoction  of  an  after-age, 
in  its  effort  to  account  for  and  give  an  imaginary  solution  of 
the  origin  of  Christianity.  He  "  commenced  by  killing  the  old 
schools  of  Rationalists  with  his  myths,  and  ends  with  killing  the 
whole  brood  of  mythical  Christians  with  his  '  new  faith.'  "  His 
new  faith  utterly  rejects  the  argument  for  the  existence  of  a  God. 
In  his  reasonings,  if  reasonings  they  may  be  called,  he  says: 
"  We  do  not  reach  a  Cod,  but  a  universe^  resting  on  itself,  abiding 
in  its  uniformity  amid  ihe  eternal  shifting  of  phenomena." 
Ulrici,  whose  review  of  Strauss  is  here  given,  is  not  a  theologian, 
and  docs  not  write  from  the  point  of  view  Avhich  a  theologian 
would  take,  but  is  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Halle,  and  is  a  rare  master  of  the  physical  and  metaphysical  sci- 
ences. "  We  are  interested  in  Strauss,"  he  says,  solely  as  a  phi- 
losophical thinker."  "  We  lay  down  as  a  rule  or  criterion,  the 
principle,  that  a  philosopher  who,  on  essential  points,  not  only 
puts  forth  as  established  truths,  assertions  which  are  completely 
without  evidence,  and  wholly  unt^'nable,  but  contradicts  himself 
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again  and  again,  has  no  claim  to  be  called  a  p^iilosopher."  On 
this  principle,  which  will  be  granted  by  every  philosopher.,  Ulrici 
proceeds  to  show  that,  in  spite  of  his  protestation  to  the  con- 
trary, StraHss  has  no  definite  aim  beyond  the  destruction  of  the 
old  systems  of  fajth.  The  two  enquiries,  "Are  we  still  Chris- 
tians?" "  Have  we  a  religion  still  ?"  Ulrici  passes  over  without 
examination.  But  he  shows  that  Strauss's  idea  of  a  universe 
"  resting  on  itself "  is  an  absurdity ;  for  the  universe  does  not 
"rest,"  and  as  a  *' universe"  can  have  no  basis,  neither  in  some- 
thing else — for  if  there  were  something  else  apart  from  it,  it 
would  be  no  universe — nor  in  itself;  for  a  basis  which  bears  the 
existent  nature  in  itself,  and  is  itself  the  nature  which  it  bears,  i» 
like  the  pig-tail  of  Baron  Munchausen,  by  which  he  held  himself 
dangling  iii  the  air.  And  a  universe  "abiding  in  its  uniformity 
amid  the  eternal  shifting  of  phenomena,"  is  a  contradiction  in 
the  ac^ective,  because  that  which  changes  does  not  remain  uni- 
form.^ and  because  a  changing  phenomenon,  which  has  not  in  it 
an  essence  which  puts  forth  the  phenomenon  and  changes  with 
it,  is  no  phenomenon,  but  an  empty  illusion.  This  alternation, 
this  rising  and  passing  away  of  the  phenomena,  moreover,  must 
have  a  cause,  and  the  cause  must  be  different  from  its  effect. 
This  phenomenal  universe,  therefore — the  only  one  we  know- 
must  have  a  cause  distinct  from  itself. 

As  to  the  origin  of  religion,  Strauss  at  one  time  justifies 
Schleiermacher's  derivation  of  religion  from  "  the  feeling  of  ab- 
solute dependence  ;"  at  another,  discovers  that  Feuerbach  is 
right  in  saying  "  the  origin,  in  fact  the  very  essence  of  religion, 
is  divine.  Had  man  no  desires,  he  would  have  no  gods."  He 
concurs  with  Darwin,  that  man  is  derived  from  the  ape,  either 
the  species  now  existing,  or  one  that  has  become  extinct.  He 
concurs  with  him  that  "  the  beginnings  of  moral  feeling  reveal 
themselves  in  the  higher  animals,  not  only  in  the  care  of  their 
young,  but  that  there  is  also  a  feeling  of  honor  and  of  conscience 
in  the  nobler  horses  and  dogs  that  have  been  well  cared  for." 
He  adds,  "  that  the  conscience  of  the  dog  is  not  entirely  without 
justice  referred  to  the  rod  ;"  but  asks  "  whether  the  case  is  very 
different  fx'om  the  rougher  class  of  men  ?"     "  He  overlooks  the 
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fact,"  says  Ulrici,  "  that  the  whip  must  be  at  hand,  and  that  there 
must  be  somebody  to  apply  it,  if  the  conscience  is  to  be  brought 
into  being  or  aroused.  Man  uses  the  rod  on  the  dog.  Who  is 
there  to  use  it  on  the  man  ?  Another  man,  of  course.  The  first 
man,  then,  who  employed  the  rod  to  arouse  a  conscience  in  an- 
other, must  of  necessity  have  possessed  conscience  and  moral 
feeling  in  and  of  himself,  without  the  aid  of  the  rod.  The  ques- 
tion inevitably  arises,  why  does  one  dog  never  use  the  conscience- 
making  rod  on  another  dog  ?"  He  must  show  "that  the  con- 
science of  a  dog  and  the  conscience  of  a  man  are  identical  in 
principle  and  character."  And  as  to  the  nursing  and  feeding  of 
their  young,  how  can  this  be  from  moral  principle,  when  it  is 
known,  ''as  in  the  case  of  birds,  that  as  soon  as  the  brood  is 
fledged,  not  only  does  this  care  cease  at  once,  but  they  drive 
away  their  young,  they  enter  into  the  same  combat  with  them  as 
with  others  for  food,  all  of  which  furnishes  evidence  of  the  purely 
instinctive  character  of  the  whole."  Strauss  denies  that  there  is 
any  specific  difference  between  the  body  and  the  soul.  But 
Ulrici  affirms  that  no  chemical  changes,  and  no  movements  what- 
ever of  mere  corporeal  atoms  could  give  rise  to  sensation,  desires, 
and  thoughts,  and  bring  into  existence  that  which  may  be  properly 
called  life,  much  less  that  which  we  call  soul.  He  argues  that 
the  Darwinian  theory  of  development  knows  only  of  the  rise  and 
development  of  species  ever  higher  and  more  perfect,  from  the 
sponge  or  the  ape  up  to  man.  But  it  should  follow,  that  under 
other  circumstances,  retrogressions  may  take  place,  and  have 
taken  place.  "The  quadruped,  e.  g.^  if  a  continent  which  had 
once  been  dry,  should  be  covered  by  vast  inundations,  will  find 
himself  confined  to  marshy,  miry  ground,  and  must  actually,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  in  accordance  with  this  theory,  have 
been  turned  back  into  a  reptile,  and  this , reptile,  if  surrounded 
by  great  bodies  of  waters,  under  the  pressure  of  hunger,  would 
be  turned  back  by  degrees,  and  be  compelled  to  assume  the  na- 
ture of  a  fish."  The  difiiculties,  the  contradictions,  the  assump- 
tions are  innumerable.  And  "  every  hypothesis  is  condemned  as 
scientifically  untenable,  just  as  soon  as  it  shows  that  it  is  unable 
to  explain,  or  involves  itself  in  hopeless  contradiction  in  the  at- 
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tempt  to  explain,  the  phenomena  which  it  is  framed  and  adopted 
to  explain."  Such  is  the  hypothesis  of  materialism.  Can  an 
atom  of  hydrogen,  oxygen  or  carbon,  or  any  mass  of  them,  com- 
bine them  as  you  will,  reflect  itself  in  itself?  Is  not  this  reflec- 
tion in  itself  an  activity  which  can  be  put  forth  only  by  a  being 
with  soul,  or  intellect,  a  being  bearing  a  "self"  in  itself?  A 
more  organism,  or  "a machine  with  self-determination  and  moral 
obligation,  is  so  manifest  a  contradiction  in  the  adjective,  that  no 
man  who  is  unwilling  to  talk  of  wooden  iron,  will  venture  to  talk 
of  auch  a  machine.'*  And  thus  this  writer  shows  that  the  new 
philosophy  of  Strauss  is  no  philosophy  at  ail,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
persistent  carrying  through  of  a  renunciation  of  all  logic. 

Truths  For  To-Day ;  Spoken  in  the  Past  Winter.  By  David 
Swing,  Pastor  of  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago. 
Jansen,  McLeod  k  Company.     1874.     Pp.  325,  12mo. 

These  sermons  are  likely  to  attract  great  attention,  not  for  the 
amount  of  solid  and  massive  truth  contained  in  them,  but  from 
their  finislied  style  and  from  the  notoriety  that  attaches  itself  to 
their  author,  because  of  the  ecclesiastical  proceedings  which  have 
been  instituted  against  himy  They  remind  us  of  the  liberal 
Christianity  which  was  so  current  in  Massachusetts,  especially  in 
the  region  of  Boston  and  under  the  shadow  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, some  fifty  years  ago.  Religion  was  then  resolved  into 
feeling,  chastened  indeed,  and  not  violent  and  demonstrative  like 
that  which  is  exhibited  in  the  rude  laboring  classes  of  our  South- 
ern region,  but  expressing  itself  in  classic  phrases  and  ingenious 
illustration,  and  giving  all  accurate  doctrinal  statements  the  widest 
possible  berth. 

There  is  the  same  disposition  to  caricature  the  doctrines  of 
Calvinism  and  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  and,  as  if  there  were  some  peculiar  venom  in  the  doctrines 
of  predestination,  and  divine  sovereignty,  of  a  Trinity  of  persons 
in  the  one  Godhead,  the  two  natures  in  the  one  personality  of 
Christ,  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  and  a  vicarious  atonement, 
the  author  seems  to  keep  at  a  cautious  distance  from  them.  Thus 
the  analogies  between  tlie^ scheme  of  the  physical  world  and  this 
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moral  and  religious  one,  both  of  which  proceeded  from  the  one 
divine  author,  is  lost  in  these  pulpit  deliverances.  There  are 
rugged  mountains,  whose  jagged  cliffs,  besides  being  unsightly 
when  nearly  viewed,  would  be  exceedingly  wounding  to  the  ten- 
der feet  obliored  to  climb  them,  and  diiferin<y  exceedingly  from . 
gay  parterres,  or  yielding,  flower-clad  meadows,  as  much  as  these 
smooth  and  beautiful  discourses  do  from  the  incisive  deliverances 
of  John  Knox,  or  the  perspicuous  and  unmistakable  utterances 
of  John  Calvin.  All  the  vigorous  and  dominant  creatures  of 
earth  have  their  bony  skeletons,  man  himself  included.  It  is 
only  figuratively  that  he  is  a  worm  of  the  dust,  soft  and  yielding. 
But  where  is  the  spinal  column,  the  backbone  and  the  distinct 
articulations  of  this  theology,  which  can  give  it  consistency  and 
{Stamina  to  stand  erect  and  move  forward  in  aggressive  combat 
with  sin  and  him  that  hath  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil? 
The  preacher  seems  to  shrink  from  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity 
in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  His  attempted  explanation  of  it 
is  closely  akin  to  that  of  Sabellius  of  old.  The  Father  repre- 
senting the  Godhead  and  demanding  satisfaction  to  a  violated 
law,  the  Son  participant  of  the  divine  nature,  offering  to  meet 
that  law's  demand  in  the  sinner's  behalf,  and  the  Spirit,  equal  in 
power  and  glory,  proffering  his  divine  aid  to  regenerate  and  sanc- 
tify, either  wholly  disappear  in  his  representations,  or  stand 
far  off  in  misty  obscurity  and  haze.  But  without  these  primal 
truths  and  the  two-fold  natures,  the  Godhead  and  the  manhood 
in  the  one  personality  of  Christ,  how  is  the  scheme  of  redemption 
to  be  understood  and  appreciated,  or  to  obtain  credence,  or  to  be 
influential  in  the  human  soul  ?  And  if,  as  the  pulpit  of  Prof. 
Swing  proclaims,  true  religion  is  a  religion  of  love,  where  is  this 
religion  of  love  so  truly  exhibited  as  in  the  unfolding  of  the  above 
named  truths,  so  much  put  in  a  parenthesis  by  him,  and  so  much 
slurred  over.  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  be- 
gotten son."-  "  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends."  "  For  the  love  of  Christ  con- 
straineth  us  because  we  thus  judge."  In  these  doctrinal  truths  lies 
hidden  all  the  energising  power  of  revealed  religion,  especially 
when  the  heart  truly  receives  it  under  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 
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When  doctrines  are  hidden  under  ambiguous  expressions,  as 
the  deity  of  Christ  under  the  dijinaness  of  Christ ;  when  creeds, 
the  Apostolic,  the  Athanasian,  the  Nicene,  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession, in  which  the  Church  has  expressed  the  doctrines  which 
it  regards  settled  after  centuries  of  controversy,  are  set  aside, 
and  regarded  as  things  which  are  decayed,  waxed  old  and  ready 
to  vanish  away,  and  a  religion  of  emotion  is  plead  for  instead  of 
a  religion  of  truth,  it  is  time  for  the  lovers  of  sound  doctrine 
which  cannot  be  gainsaid,  to  take  the  alarm.  The  suppressio 
veri  is  the  inculcation  of  error.  Nor  will  it  be  persecution  (not- 
withstanding allusions  to  the  days  of  the  inquisition  and  the  rack, 
which  days  have,  in  the  Protestant  world,  passed  away,)  if  the 
Church  shall  lift  its  voice  in  maintenance  of  the  sound  doctrinal 
truths  so  clearly  proclaimed  by  Paul  the  Apostle,  and  so  firmly 
held  by  our  fathers.  Neither  rationalism,  which  denies  an  ob- 
jective and  authoritative  revelation,  nor  sentimentalism,  such  as 
is  the  offspring  of  the  native  human  heart,  is  the  religion  of 
Christ  our  Redeemer. 
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In  treating  of  Melchizedek,  there  are  but  three  corners  of  the 
Bible  which  we  need  consult.  Moses  has  given  us  some  informa- 
tion about  him  in  the  fourteenth  of  Genesis — he  reappears  in  the 
fourth  verse  of  the  hundred  and  tenth  Psalm,  and  Paul  brings 
hira  into  view  in  his  elaborate  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Who 
was  Melchizedek  ?  Extravagant  conjectures  have  been  thrown 
out  as  to  this  mysterious  personage.  Some  have  contended  that 
he  was' the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  this  is  the  height  of  absurdity.  It 
is  preposterous  to  say  that  he  was  the  Saviour,  for  we  know  who 
was  the  mother  of  our  Lord's  inferior  nature  He  could  not 
have  been  an  angel,  for  we  know  nothing  about  angels  keeping 
genealogies.  He  could  not  have  been  Enoch  or  Shem,  because 
Moses  has  given  us  the  parentage  of  these  patriarchs.  We  need 
not  waste  a  minute  upon  the  negative  part  of  the  question,  ex- 
cept to  say  that  many  persons  are  wedded  to  the  marvellous. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  evidence  that  Melchizedek  was  a  Je- 
busite.  This,  we  think,  will  appear  in  the  sequel  of  this  dis- 
cussion. The  territory  eventually  given  to  the  descendants  of 
Abraham  was  early  occupied  by  colonists  from  Egypt.  It  would 
appear  from  the  tenth  chapter  and' fifteenth  verse  of  Genesis,  that 
the  eldest  son  of  Canaan  planted  the  city  of  Sidon,  and  became 
the  progenitor  of  the  Hittites,  Jebusites,  and  other  tribes  who 
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inhabited  Canaan,  and  whose  families  were  spread  abroad.  Seven 
clans,  tribes,  or  peoples  established  themselves  within  the  terri- 
tory extending  from  Sidon,  on  the  north,  to  Gaza  and  Edom,  on 
the  south.  No  statement  is  necessary  as  to  the  location  of  Hivites, 
Hittites,  or  Perizzites  ;  but  that  of  the  Jebusites  is  important  to 
the  subject  in  hand.  From  Joshua,  fifteenth  and  eighth,  and 
eighteenth  and  twenty-eighth,  it  is  certain  that  the  Jebusites  took 
possession  of  the  hill  country  about  Jebusi,  and  he  adds  Jebusi 
is  Jerusalem.  From  the  fifth  chapter  and  sixth  verse  of  Second 
Samuel  it  is  certain  that  David  carried  the  citadel  of  Jebus,  which 
became  Jerusalem,  the  home  of  Jewish  solemnities.  But  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges,  and  to  the  conquest  of  David,  the  place  bore 
the  old  name.  The  Jebusites  were  not  exterminated  by  the 
armies  of  Joshua.  A  large  remnant  of  that  people  was  left, 
who  occupied  Jebus  and  its  environs,  and  David  bought  the  site 
of  the  temple,  which  he  was  making  ready  to  build,  from  a  Je- 
busite ;  and  Joshua  assures  us  that  the  tribe  was  not  expelled 
by  the  Benjamites,  though  on  other  occasions  Benjamin  did  raven 
as  a  wolf,  and  devoured  his  prey  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  even- 
ing divided  his  spoils.  The  descendants  of  Ham  were  under  a 
divine  malediction,  and  to  a  large  extent  this  anathema  was  fear- 
fully fulfilled.  But  at  one  time  the  Sidonians  were  possessed  of 
a  flourishing  commerce,  to  the  prosecution  of  which  they  applied 
their  ingenuity  in  all  the  arts  of  navigation.  Even  in  its  severijty 
the  divine  goodness  is  often  made  conspicuous.  The  Bible  is  a 
transcript  of  the  divine  justice  and  mercy.  Among  degraded 
Jebusites  God  chooses  a  man — invests  him  with  the  priestly 
office — makes  him  a  king  of  righteousness  in  comparison  with  all 
others  of  his  tribe.  And  why  was  he  thus  established  ?  To  re- 
present the  Nations  outside  of  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham, 
and  set  forth  his  ulterior  purpose  to  call  Gentiles  into  the  bless- 
ings of  that  covenant  when  Messiah  should  come.  Melchizedek 
was  not  a  high  priest,  but  priest  of  the  Most  High  God.  An 
important  distinction,  which  will  bamore  ohvious  as  we  proceed  in 
this  inquiry.  Paul  reproduced  him  from  his  obscurity,  that  like 
an  Egyptian  Judge,  he  might  turn  the  image  of  Truth  to  disputa- 
tious Jews,  set  round  as  that  image  was  with  brilliant  ornaments. 
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Some  additional  light  may  be  thrown  on  this  subject  by  ascer- 
taining the  locality  on  which  Melchisedek  performed  the  duties 
of  his  priesthood.  Jebus  was  the  place  ;  and  had  he  been  a  Zemar- 
ite,  Arkite,  or  Amalekite,  it  is  probable  that  the  Jebusites  would 
not  have  submitted  themselves  either  to  his  priestly  rod  or  his 
regal  sceptre.  Tawns  sometimes  change  their  names.  The  old 
name  of  Bethel  was  Luz,  but  the  glorious  vision  vouchsafed  to 
Jacob  induced  him  to  call  it  the  house  of  God.  The  capital  of 
Palestine  has  borne  several  designations.  It  has  been  called  Je- 
bus— and  in  the  twenty-ninth  of  Isaiah,  the  prophet  calls  it 
Ariel,  or  Lion  of  God,  probably  because  judgments  were  to 
go  forth  from  its  gates  for  the  punishment  of  his  enemies.  In 
the  second  verse  of  the  seventy-sixth  Psalm,  it  is  called  Salem, 
which,  like  Solyma,  may  be  considered  as  its  poetical  name, 
for  poets  are  not  without  a  vocabulary.  It  is  now  designated  as 
Jerusalem,  possibly  by  the  change  of  Jebus  into  Jerus,  and  the 
appendage  of  Salem,  for  Salem  was  its  name  when  the  interview 
took  place -bttween  Melchizedek  and  Abraham,  after  the  return 
of  the  latter  from  the  slaughter  of  the  kings.  Adrian  changed 
it  to  Aelia,  and  Arabs  speak  of  it  as  el  Kuds,  the  Holy.  And  in- 
deed it  was  hallowed  ground  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  its  Jebusite 
king.  For  he  who  had  spread  out  the  vales  by  which  it  was  en- 
vironed— lifted  up  its  mountain  summits — started  its  peaceful 
brooks,  over  which  poets  have  dreamed — flushed  its  concave  firma- 
ment into  blue,  and  its  convex  clouds  into  snow,  had  overlooked 
its  area  and  sworn  thou  art  a  priest  forever,  after  the  order  of 
Melchizedek.  The  "King  of  Righteousness"  was  there,  to 
climb  the  Hill  of  Moriah  and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  or  descend 
into  its  ravines  and  slake  his  thirst  at  its  upper  and  lower  wells. 
He  stood  alone  as  a  simple  priest,  without  a  retinue  of  attend- 
ants— with  hills  for  his  altars  and  Iambs  for  his  victims.  He 
was  furnished  with  no  magnificent  cathedral  like  St.  Paul's,  in 
England,  or  St.  Peter's,  in  Rome,  for  the  Jebusites  had  no  prelates 
or  Popes  in  the  programme  of  their  ecclesiastical  polity.  We  have 
no  data  to  aid  us  in  .determining  whether  Melchizedek  wag  fiivored 
with  a  prospective  view  of  what  Jebus  might  one  day  become. 
It  is  impossible  to  speak  affirmatively  on  anything  where   the 
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holy  oracles  are  silent.  But  then  we  cannot  speak  negatively  on 
the  question,  because,  though  not  of  record,  we  cannot  tell  what 
God  may  have  made  known  to  this  illustrious  priest.  We  are 
not  daring  enough  to  say  that  God  never  talked  to  his  Jebusite 
servant,  for  he  held  converse  with  Abraham,  both  orally  and 
through  his  shekinah  when  it  descended  to  the  plains  of  Hebron. 
If  he  spoke  audibly  to  the  father  of  the  faithful,  why  not  to  the 
friend  of  Abraham ;  and  unless  God  told  him,  how  could  Mel- 
chizedek  proceed  to  his  altar  ?  He  must  have  been  called  to  the 
office,  as  was  Aaron  at  a  subsequent  period.  His  heavenly 
Teacher  might  have  said  to  him,  in  fulfilling  my  covenant  with 
Abraham,  your  friend  and  mine,  his  posterity  will  march  from 
Egypt  through  the  Arabian  wilderness.  They  shall  be  fed  on 
manna.  The  clouds  will  be  unlocked,  and  the  granite  rocks 
shall  obey  the  wand  of  Moses,  and  send  forth  their  gushing 
waters.  The  quails  of  the  Red  Sea  will  hear  my  voice  and  wind 
their  swift  flight  into  their  encampments.  The  Jordan  shall  open 
its  waves  before  my  hosts,  and  these  wicked  nations  be  destroyed. 
How  can  we  positively  decide  that  this  wonderful  priest  did  not 
become  an  apt  pupil  in  the  lore  of  heaven?  By  his  faith  he  may 
have  anticipated  the  rise  of  the  temple  on  Moriah — the  glad 
crowds  that  would  ascend  into  that  hill  of  the  Lord — the  vast 
assemblies  of  people  who  would  come  from  the  remotest  borders 
of  the  land^and  the  solemn  and  joyful  festivals  which  would  be 
celebrated  on  territory  at  that  time  subject  to  his  own  royal  and 
priestly  jurisdiction.  In  the  fourteenth  of  Genesis  an  interview 
takes  place  between  Abram,  the  Nomadic  prince,  and  Melchizedek, 
a  pair  of  distinguished  personages,  at  Shaveh,  immediately  con- 
tiguous to  Jebus  or  Salem.  The  distance  from  the  town  was 
about  a  milCi  It  lay  north,  and  was  called  the  King's  Dale,  the 
locality  in  which  Absalom  reared  his  pillar  spoken  of  in  the 
second  book  of  Samuel.  This  was  an  important  interview.  That 
of  Hannibal  and  Scipio,  or  the  one  between  Alexander  and  Na- 
poleon, at  Tilsit,  cannot  be  brought  into  comparison.  The  one 
between  Paul  and  Peter,  which  lasted  fifteen  days,  is  more  like 
it,  as  to  its  influence  on  the  destinies  of  our  race.  But  in  the 
twenty-second   of  Genesis  we  find  the  record  of  a  remarkable 
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transaction.  Abrara  was  living  at  Beersheba,  when  he  was  com* 
manded  to  go  into  the  land  of  Moriah  and  sacpfice  his  son.  It 
was  to  try  his  faith  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Many  suppose  that 
this  typical  transaction  was  enacted  on  Mount  Moriah  ;  but  this 
may  be  questioned.  "Go  to  the  land  of  Moriah,  and  oifer  thy 
son  Isaac  on  one  of  the  mountains  that  I  will  then  tell  thee  of." 
And  we  should  infer  from  this  language,  that  Moriah  was  not 
the  mount.  There  was  a  hill,  eleyation,  or  summit  in  the  land 
of  Moriah,  afterwards  Calvary  or  Golgotha,  which  was  to  become 
more  sacred  than  Moriah.  The  divine  finger  might  have  pointed 
out  that  spot  to  his  servant,  on  which  his  own  Son,  the  great 
Antitype,  was  to  die ;  for  we  incline  to  think  that,  as  the  Bible 
calls  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  a  sea,  it  may  at  tiroes  call  a  slight  ele- 
vation a  mountain.  What  was  to  become  Calvary,  lay  outside  of 
Jebus.  It  was  more  sequestered,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  fur-r 
nish  a  thicket  which  could  entangle  the  horns  of  the  substitute  for 
Isaac.  Abram  had  been  journeying  for  nearly  three  days,  and 
being  devoted  to  sacrifice,  Isaac  was  regarded  as  dead  and  buried, 
but  he  believed  in  the  immediate  resurrection  of  the  victim,  be- 
cause he  said,  I  and  the  lad  will  come  to  you  again,  and  might 
have  added,  we  will  return  a  joyful  company  to  the  Well  of  the 
Oath.  Here  are  the  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord. 
Moses  does  not  say  whether  he  saw  his  friend,  Melchizedek,  on 
this  solemn  mission  ;  but  we  incline  to  think  that  after  his  faith* 
had  triumphantly  passed  through  so  severe  an  ordeal,  he  informed 
the  Jebusite,  and  taught  him  that  Shiloh  would  come,  and  to  him 
should  the  gathering  of  the  people  be.  He  might  have  taught 
him  that  the  gathering  of  the  nations  to  his  standard  meant 
Jews,  Gentiles,  Canaanites,  and  Jebusites,  wherever  found, 
Abram  saw  the  day  of  Shiloh  afar  oiF,  and  exulted.  We  think 
that  Melchizedek  was  very  much  concerned  about  the  call  of  the 
Gentiles,  for  his  priesthood  certainly  represented  people  outside 
the  pale  of  Judaism,  and  was  to  surpass  in  influence  that  of 
Aaron,  to  which,  indeed,  it  was  entirely  antagonistic,  as  we  shall 
attempt  to  evince  as  we  proceed  ia  the  discussion. 

We  regard  it  beyond   dispute,  that  Jebus,   or  Salem,  (for  the 
place  went  by  both  names,)  was   the  seat  of  the  Melchizedekan 
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priesthood.  There  was  the  spot  on  which  many  a  lamb  was  led 
to  the  slaughter,  and  many  a  sheep  stood  dumb  before  its  shearer, 
and  opened  not  its  mouth.  They  were  taken  from  the  captivity, 
to  which  they  were  subjected  when  sealed  for  sacrifice.  Nor  car* 
we  doubt  that,  acting  under  divine  light,  Melchizedek  was  very 
observant  of  any  speck  or  blemish  in  his  victims.  The  law  of 
sacrifice  became  far  more  minute  and  complex  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  but  Abram  understood  its  incipient  principles.  In  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  Abram  offered  sacrifice,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  heifer,  a  goat,  a  ram,  a  turtle-dove,  and  a  young  pigeon. 
This  was  a  most  solemn  transaction.  It  had  a  meaning.  The 
Chaldean  patriarch  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  He  became  enveloped 
in  a  horror  of  great  darkness.  He  had  forebodings  of  the  bond- 
age which  his  posterity  were  to  undergo  in  Egypt ;  but  at  the 
fall  of  the  sun,  a  smoking  furnace  and  a  burning  lamp  passed 
between  the  pieces  of  his  divided  oifering.  That  smoking  fur- 
nace did  hot  consume  the  children  of  the  covenant,  and  that  burn- 
ing lamp  was  to  illumine  the  dark  night  on  which  they  were  to 
escape  from  the  iron  grasp  of  Pharaoh.  Solomon  looked  back 
from  his  palace  on  this  great  march  of  the  desert,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Who  is  this  that  cometh  out  of  the  wilderness,  rearing  pillars 
of  sacrificial  smoke,  perfumed  with,  myrrh  and  frankincense,  and 
all  powders  of  Egyptian  merchants  ?'  The  bush  had  been  burn- 
ing, but  was  not  consumed,  and  the  glory  of  Israel  was  going 
forth  as  a  lamp  that  burneth.  The  foliage  of  the  bush  had  be- 
come expanded  and  more  condensed  under  oppression.  We  say 
this  rather  of  that  Israel  of  God,  of  which  this  bush  was*  the  sym- 
bol. The  leaves  drooped,  indeed,  in  the  heat  of  the  wilderness ;  but 
then  they  were  often  thus  in  the  soft  gales  of  Arabia  Felix.  Now, 
can  any  one  believe  that  Abram  observed  a  politic  reticence  about 
these  things  ?  Did  he  forbear  from  telling  Melchizedek  that  his 
descendants  were  to  possess  the  land  of  Canaan,  by  the  pledge 
given  to  Abram,  which  the  Almighty  would  certainl}'^  redeem  ? 
The  Jebusite  no  doubt  acquiesced- in  the  gift  to  Abram,  for  God 
had  taken  him  out  of  Pagan  darkness,  and  assigned  him  the  most 
distinguished  niche  in  the  priesthood  of  the  world.  Had  Mel- 
chizedek no  tongue  in  his  head  ?     Were   Hebron   and  Jebus  so 
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far  apart  that  he  could  not  catechise  Abram  about  Ur,  of  the 
Chaldees,  about  his  call  to  journey — his  adventures  in  Egypt — 
what  altars  he  had  reared- — by  what  angels  he  had  been  visited  ? 
Perhaps  each  of  them  might  have  said  with  truth,  ''  Did  not  our 
hearts  burn  within  us  when  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant  talked 
with  us  under  the  terebinths  of  Hebron,  or  the  olive  trees  of  Je- 
hus, Or  the  towering  palms  of  the  King's  Dale  V  But  here  we 
are  met  by  an  objection.  We  have  lately  seen  a  suggestion  from 
a  respectable  source,  that  the  meeting  between  Abram  and  Mel- 
chizedek,  recorded  in  the  fourteenth  of  Genesis,  probably  took 
place  at  the  Salem  which  fell  into  the  lot  assigned  to  Manasseh 
after  the  conquest.  If  so,  our  whole  theory  falls  to  the  ground. 
There  appear. to  have  been  three  Salems  in  Canaan.  There  was 
one  near  to  Aenon.  At  Enon,  John  baptized,  because  there  was 
water  thereabouts ;  or,  according  to  the  Greek,  many  waters, 
{Springs,  or  rivulets.  The  quantity  of  water  could  not  have  been 
his  motive  for  leaving  Bethabara.  But  as  he  had  gone  to  the 
ford  of  the  Jordan  for  the  convenience  of  the  two  and  a-half 
tribes  on  the  east  of  the  river,  it  is  probable  that  he  thought  of 
nine  and  a  half  tribes  as  furnishing  more  applicants  ;  and  he 
chose  the  position,  perhaps,  more  for  the  benefit  of  camels  than  of 
men,  for  they  required  drink.  But  we  do  not  suppose  that  Mel- 
chizedek  made  his  headquarters  at  Enon,  or  that  he  went  over 
from  that  place  to  Shalim  that  he  might  congratulate  Abram  on 
his  return  from  Hobah,  to  which  he  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  the 
four  petty  kings  who  had  invaded  the  Vale  of  Siddim.  He  could 
have  watered  his  goats  at  the  Kedron  or  the  Siloa  brook,  the  lat- 
ter of  which,  in  Solomon's  reign,  flowed  fast  by  the  Oracle  of 
God.  It  would  be  a  violent  supposition  that  the*  interview  took 
place  at  Shalim.  But  there  is  another  Salem  mentioned  in  the 
thirty-third  chapter  of  Genesis,  in  the  following  words:  "And 
Jacob  came  to  Salem,  a  city  of  Shechem,  which  is  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  when  he  came  from  Padanaram,  and  pitched  his  tent 
before  the  city.  And  he  bought  a  parcel  of  a  field  at  the  hand 
of  the  children  of  Hamor,  Shechem's  father,  for  a  hundred  pieces 
of  money."  Jacob  set  up  his  altar  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town, 
but  at  that  time  there  was  nothing  to  give  it  any  special  distinc- 
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tion,  unless  the  proximity  it  bore  to  Shechera,  at  which  Abram 
had  reared  his  first  altar  to  Jehovah.  Shechem  is  far  more  dis- 
tinguished. It  lay  between  the  mountains  of  Gerizim  and  Ebal — 
became  the  burial  place  of  Joseph,  and  the  conversation  of  our^ 
Lord  at  Jacobus  Well  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  has  made  the 
locality  immortal.  The  scenery,  as  described  by  Dr.  Edward 
Clarke,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  the  Cambridge  University, 
England,  is  not  matched  by  any  within  the  limits  of  Palestine. 
He  becomes  truly  eloquent  in  that  portion  of  his  travels.  Jacob 
seems  to  have  stayed  long  enough  in  the  vicinity  of  Shalem  to 
become  involved  in  a  deluge  of  sorrows.  But  Abram  removed  to 
his  temporary  abode  between  Hai  and  Bethel.  But  his  locomo- 
tion was  still  to  the  South.  He  became  domesticated  finally  at 
Hebron.  He  seems,  after  his  settlement,  to  have  had  but  slight 
connection  with  the  North  part  of  the  country,  except  when  he 
went  on  a  hurried  expedition  in  pursuit  of  Chedorlaomer  and  his 
allies.  The  most  distant  hint  is  nowhere  given  that  Melchizedek 
ever  played  the  part  of  a  king  in  the  Shalem  that  lay  not  far 
from  Shechem,  or  that  Abram  called  at  that  place  on  his  return 
from  beyond  Damascus.  .  But  the  narative  as  presented  to  us  is 
perfectly  simple  and  intelligible.  Lot  was  not  aii  inhabitant  of 
any  place  near  Shechem.  He  had  parted  from  his  uncle  and 
settled  in  proximity  to  the  five  kings  who  had  been  subdued. 
Had  the  four  kings  marauded  on  Shalem,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Shechem  ?  Could  the  goods  of  Lot  have  been  stowed  away  so 
far  from  where  he  lived  ?  Could  Mamre,  Aner,  and  Eshcol, 
who  were  confederate  with  Abram,  have  been  residing  at  any 
place  so  remote  from  where  they  usually  dwelt?  What  motive 
could  have  induced  them  to  tarry  anywhere  with  the  goods  and 
chattels  which  they  had  so  triumphantly  retrieved  from  the  en- 
emy ?  Abram,  instead  of  delaying  anywherp,  was  in  haste  to 
get  back  to  Hebron.  He  encamps  for  a  while  in  a  dale  w^hich  at 
that  time  belonged  to  the  King  of  Jebus,  or  Salem,  for  the  names 
were  convertible.  He  carries  out  bread  and  wine  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  the  weary  patriarch.  This  was  a  wonderful  meeting. 
The  small  army  of  the  Hebron  patriarch  was  not  yet  disbanded. 
The  prominent  figures  in  the   picture  were  the  Kings  of  Salem 
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and  Sodom,  and  the  warrior  patriarch  just  crowned  witli  the 
wreath  of  victory,  for  the  shields  of  earth  are  the  Lord's.  The 
trained  bands  stood  around  as  witnesses  of  the  scene.  They 
heard  the  blessing  which  Melchizedek  gave  to  Abraham,  and  saw 
the  one  who  had  received  that  benediction  paying  tithes  to  the 
King  of  Salem.  The  King  of  Sodom  had  not  gone  to  the  war. 
He  and  the  other  four  kings  had  been  utterly  discomfited;  for  even 
the  Rephaim,  Zuzim,  Emim,  and  Horites  had  been  dispersed  and 
subdued.  But  the  King  of  Sodom  had  heard  of  the  return  of 
the  victor.  He  came  forth  from^  his'  hiding-place.  He  speaks 
nobly  on  the  occasion,  unless  we  account  for  his  speech  from  the 
uncommon  courtesy  which  always  prevailed  among  the  Orientals. 
"Give  me  the  persons,"  said  he,  "and  take  the  goods  to  thyself." 
The  city  of  which  he  was  king,  and  the  vale  over  which  he  ruled, 
had  not  then  been  scorched  and  burnt  by  the  lightning  of  heaven. 
How  impressive  was  the  reply  of  his  interlocutor  :  "  I  have  lifted 
up  mine  hand  unto  the  Lord,  the  Most  High  God,  possessor  of 
heaven  and  earth,  that  I  will  not  take  from  a  thread  even  to  a 
shoe-latchet,  lest  thou  shouldest  say  I  have  made  Abram  rich." 
Of  what  has  been  said  thus  far  about  Melchizedek,  this  is  the 
sum  :  He  resided  in  a  town  which  became  Jerusalem — he  was 
consecrated  a  priest  by  the  Most  High  God — he  had  no  prede- 
cessor in  his  office  who  could  have  manipulated  him  into  the 
priesthood — he  derived  his  authority  immediately  from  the  Great 
Supreme — he  had  no  power  to  induct  any  one  to  a  succession, 
because  his  office  was  to  be  continued  only  through  the  person  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour — that  it  Avas  an  incomparably  superior 
office  to  that  held  by  Aaron — and  that  it  foreshadowed  the  divine 
purpose  to  break  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  which  divided 
between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  disperse  the  latter  from  the 
court  assigned  them,  both  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  into  the 
interior  of  the  whole  gospel  economy.  We  proceed,  then,  to 
show  the  superiority  of  his  office.  It  is  not  oar  wish  to  magnify 
his  person,  but  his  office.  It  was  the  habit  of  Paul,  whenever 
he  looked  at  himself^  to  use  a  diminishing  lens  ;  but  when  gazing 
on  his  office,  he  delighted  to  see  it  looming  into  infinitude.  In 
his  estimation,  it  was  high  as  the  canopy  of  heaven,  solemn  as 
VOL.  XXV.,  NO.  4 — 2. 
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the  day  of  judgment,  deep  as  the  ashes  accumulated  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  lake  of  fire,  clear  as  the  milky  way,  momentous  as 
eternity,  rich  as  the  golden  city,  and  beautiful  as  the  paradise 
of  God,  and  laden  with  fruits  from  the  tree  of  life.  His  exten- 
sive travels — his  vast  labors — his  deep  afflictions,  his  severe  per- 
secutions, evince  that  he  was  honest  in  a  sacred  cause.  Crowded 
cities — obscure  villages — sequestered  hamlets— the  isles  of  the 
Gentiles — the  synagogues  of  Jews — the  cliffs  of  the  Areopagus — 
the  courts  of  Felix,  Festus,  and  Agrippa — the  throne  of  the 
Caesars,  bore  witness  to  his  impassioned  zeal  and  fiery  eloquence. 
Nor  can  we  doubt  the  humility  of  Melchizedek.  He  was  the 
priest  of  Jebusite  shepherds,  husbandmen,  and  vinedressers.  He 
owned  a  few  goats,  we  dare  say ;  but  we  do  not  suppose  that  he 
rode  out  to  the  King's  Dale  in  a  coach,  with  a  showy  coronet, 
iiccompanied  with  a  group  of  outriders.  He  might  have  gone  on 
a  mule,  camel,  or  swift  dromedary ;  for  he  must  have  been  in  a 
great  hurry  to  see  Abram,  after  the  Vale  of  Siddim  had  been 
overrun  by  Northern  invaders.  The  ministers  of  God  need  not 
be  so  much  concerned  about  the  place  at  which  they  labor,  as  the 
fidelity  tvith  which  they  labor.  Is  there  anvthino;  more  charm- 
ing  than  to  read  of  Erskine  laboring  at  Portmoak,  Doddridge 
at  Kilworth,  Richmond  at  Brading,  and  Oberlin  and  Neff  in  the 
Haute  and  Vosgian  Alps,  or  Marty n  in  the  Vale  of  Shiraz,  or 
Campbell  among  the  Caffres,  or  Morrison  translating  the  Scrip- 
tures among  the  gardens  of  Macao,  in  the  llowery  land  of  China? 
Salem  was  an  humble  place,  but  a  w(?nderful  though  not  a  super- 
natural man  was  its  insulated  priest.  Let  us  compare  his  priest- 
hood with  the  one  held  by  Aaron.  Let  us  look  at  its  antiquity. 
He  was  priest  of  the  Most  High  God  nearly  four  hundred  years 
before  Jethrd  or  Aaron.  Antiquity  is  a  great  affair  with  some 
people  ;  but  with  God  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day.  By  his 
sovereign  will  he  can  make  his  office-bearers  when,  where,  and 
how  he  may  please.  Could  Melchizedek  and  Aaron  have  been 
brought  face  to  face,  the  former  might  have  said  to  the  latter, 
Why,  you  are  a  man  of  yesterday.  We  say  he  might,  but  we  do 
not  say  he  would  have  been  so  impolite.  Did  not  the  patriarch 
of  Hebron  make  a  low  bow  to  the  children  of  Heth  ?     Melchize- 
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(iek  would  have  done  the  same  thing  to  Aaron  ;  but  had  the  as- 
sumption of  the  latter  been  metamorphosed  into  presumption,  the 
former  would  not  have  given  up  four  centuries  of  time.  So, 
when  Presbyterians  who  are  told  about  Cyprian  by  conceited 
Churchmen,  they  ought  to  talk  about  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  that  hierarchist  obtained  his  mitre,  for  priestcraft 
had  an  early  beginning.  Paul  says  that  in  his  day  the  mystery 
of  iniquity  had  begun  to  work.  When  Constantino  dined  his 
clergy,  the  fermentation  was  vinous,  but  became  acetous  when  he 
opened  his  persecutions  upon  the  sects.  And  who,  we  ask,  gave 
rise  to  the  sects,  except  they  who  introduced  human  inventions 
and  will-worship  into  the  simple  primitive  Church  ?  No  one 
pretends  to  doubt  the  prophetical  and  priestly  office  of  Aaron. 
In  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  designation  of  prophet 
is  applied  to  Abrara  ;  but  this  could  not  have  been  done  in  its 
modern  sense,  because  Abram  did  not  authoritatively  foretell  fu- 
tore  events.  And  Aaron,  as  a  teacher  of  the  people,  may  be 
called  a  prophet;,  and  there  appear  to'iiave  been  such  teachers 
or  interpreters  of  the  prophecies  in  the  apostolic  Church.  Aaron 
was  not  a  king,  but  Melchizedek  was  the  King  of  Salem.  He 
was  prophet  or  teacher  of  the  Jebusites,  their  priest  and  regal 
governor.  He  therefore  bears  a  threefold  relation  to  his  anti- 
type ;  and  this  cannot  be  said  of  his  antagonistic  rival.  The 
three  offices  seem  to  trifoliate  better  in  type  and  antitype  ;  or 
tliey  triclinate  more  happily,  if  we  may  use  an  illustration  froin 
mineralog3\  To  this  view  Ave  add  that  Melchizedek  was  prophet, 
priest,  and  king,  on  the  very  locality  where  our  Lord  was  to  die 
when  the  fulness  of  the  times  should  come.  Aaron  never  saw 
Salem.  He  died  on  Mount  Hor,  in  Arabia  Petrsea,  and  it  is 
called  Jebel  Haroun  by  the  Arabs  to  the  present  time.  Moses, 
from  Nebo,  might  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  sacred  locality, 
but  not  Aaron.  Melchizedek  might  have  told  Aaron,  You  were 
made  a  priest  in  the  wilderness,  and  in  that  wilderness  you  exer- 
cised the  priestly  office ;  but  mine  was  instituted  and  continued 
to  my  decease,  about  Moriah,  Calvary,  Gethsemane,  Olivet,  Shi- 
loh,  and  all  the  sacred  localities.  Yes,  sheep  that  browsed  on 
mountains  destined  to  become  hallowed  forever,  and  lambs  that 
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drank  from  the  cisterns  of  Salem,  were  subject  to  my  crosier. 
Though  not  a  stem  from  the  rod  of  Levi,  my  prophetical,  priestly, 
and  regal  sceptre  touched  on  summits  where  the  palaces  of  He- 
brew kings  were  to  stand,  and  songs  prompted  by  an  anticipated 
redemption  were  to  gush  forth — where  the  dumb  Lamb  was  to 
stand  before  Pilate — and  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  to  be  rent  in 
twain— rocks  to  be  torn  asunder — the  blue  heavens  shrouded 
in  darkness — doves  to  mistake  noon  for  night,  and  angels  to  take 
up  the  refrain  of  those  dying  words,  It  is  finished,  and  disperse 
them  from  off  melodious  harps  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  creation. 
Aaron  and  the  Jebusite  were  too  far  apart,  both  in  space  and 
time,  ever  to  have  met  in  this  world.  Nor  do  we  suppose  that 
the  latter  was  so  high-Church  as  to  have  talked  to  his  brother 
priest  after  this  fashion.  Puseyism  was  not  born  in  his  day.  It 
was  engendered  some  forty  years  ago,  at  Oxford,  and  some  were 
sponsors  at  its  baptism,  who  have  since  become  familiar  with  the 
unclean  waters  of  the  Tiber,  and  saluted  the  slipper  of  Antichrist. 
Thanks  to  the  Ruler  of  fiations,  that  the  States  of  the  Church  no 
longer  make  a  part  of  the  dynasty  engrafted  among  the  powers 
of  Europe  by  the  cunning  of  Sylv(?ster  I.,  and  the  forgeries  of 
Isidore,  Archbishop  of  Seville,  but  to  Italy,  their  rightful  owner. 
It  is  our  diity  to  venerate  holy  places  ;  but  that  reverence  need 
not  degenerate  into  a  fanatical  superstition  like  that  which  dis- 
tinguished fiendish  crusaders,  or  like  that  affected  by  Russian 
Czars,  such  as  Paul,  Alexander,  and  Nicholas.  But  Melchizedek 
was  a  holy  man,  and  in  our  reverence  for  him  something  is  due 
to  the  locality  in  which  he  officiated  as  a  priest. 

It  seems  clear  from  the  Bible,  that  the  priesthood  of  Aaron 
was  established  with  the  ulterior  view  of  making  it  temporary 
and  intermediate.  It  was  to  last  its  period  of  time,  and  then  to 
die  and  be  buried.  Its  sacrifices  were  numerous,  and  its  types 
were  often  striking.  Israelites  were  taught  in  this  way.  The 
Scriptures  are  patriarchal,  typical,  historical,  ethical,  prophetical, 
poetical,  biographical,  doctrinal,  preceptive,  and  are  wound  up  by 
the  loving  disciple  ;  but  surely  in  the  Apocalypse  he  talks  like  a 
son  of  thunder.  His  lightnings,  voices,  lamps,  seven  awful 
trumpets  and  seals — his  falling  star  and  bottomless  pit — his  mighty 
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angel,  >voes,  red  dragon — his  Babylon,  winepress,  vials,  plagues, 
scarlet  lady,  fowls,  Gog  and  Magog,  and  lake  of  fire,  are  terri- 
ble. They  make  us  turn  with  delight  to  his  sketching  of  softer 
objects,  such  as  his  palms,  and  golden  crowns,  and  cleansed 
robes,  and  spotless  thrones — his  harps  and  gorgeous  city — or 
where  his  pencil  seems  to  bury  itself  in  the  dense  foliage  of  the 
tree,  the  fruits  of  which  encumber  the  boughs — or  when  he 
•drowns  it  in  the  fountains  to  which  all  the  holy  are  led  by  the 
Lamb.  We  would  not,  for  the .  gold  of  Ophir,  part  from  any 
portion  of  this  Bible.  We  could  not  give  up  the  types  of  the  Old 
Testament.  We  belive  that  x\aron,  his  altars  and  victims,  did 
foreshadow  One  of  whom  Moses,  in  the  law  and  the  prophets,  did 
write.  But  then  the  oath  of  Jjrod,  when  speaking  of  his  Son, 
seems  to  glide  over  the  Jewish  priesthood,  for  thou  art  a  priest 
forever,  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek.  Is  there  no  meaning  in 
this  solemn  declaration  ?  God  does  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  his 
decision.  His  choice  between  the  two  priesthoods  is  absolute  and 
unconditional.  The  divine  oath  does  not  hover  over  the  tent  of 
Aaron,  or  lift  the  curtain  that  gave  ingress  to  the  Holy  of  Holies-^ 
the  chest  of  the  covenant — thd  golden  censer — the  pot  of  manna — 
Aaron's  rod  that  budded — and  the  tables  of  the  covenant,  and 
the  cherubim  of  glory  shadowing  the  mercy-seat.  We  may  well 
wonder  that  the  priesthood  of  our  Lord  was  not  fashioned  after 
the  one  held  for  so  many  ages  by  Aaron  and  his  successors.  The 
oath  bars  out  the  claims  of  the  Levite.  There  must  have  been 
some  high  and  profound  reason  for  the  arrangement.  The  cen- 
sor of  Aaron  is  discarded  for  the  one  wielded  by  Melchizedek. 
The  blossoms  and  almonds  fall  from  the  rod  of  the  Levitical 
priesthood;  that  of  the  Jebusite  blooms  in  fulness  and  supplants 
it  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  The  high  priest  was  the  ring- 
leader of  the  Sanhedrim  against  our  Lord.  It  was  time,  indeed, 
to  erase  his  name  from  the  genealogical  record  ;  but  it  has  been 
done  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  David ;  and  when  Aaron  was 
consecrated,  it  was  no  doubt  the  divine  purpose  that  the  priest- 
hood should  be  changed,  and  that  a  great  priest  should  arise  after 
the  one  order  of  Melchizedek.  According  to  the  Levitical 
economy,  our  Lord  could  not  have  been   an   Aaronical   priest. 
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Had  he  presented  himself  as  a  candidate  at  the  temple,  his  being 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  would  have  been  an  entire  discjualification. 
They  would  not  have  washed  his  hands  and  feet,  and  being  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  he  went  to  John.  He  was  to  be  the  Priest 
of  the  world,  and  not  alone  of  the  Jews.  He  could  not  hav& 
obtained  either  the  water  or  oil  of  the  temple  ;  but  the  Holy 
Spirit  who  crowned  his  head  in  the  appearance  of  a  dove,  was  in- 
finitely better  than  a  ceremonial  unction.  But  Ritualists  will  ob- 
ject. Was  not  the  son  of  Amram  a  great  high  priest "i'  Did  not 
he  wear  his  ephod — pomegranates  and  bells  on  the  fringe  of  his 
garments — his  turban,  golden  threads,  mitre,  breastplate,  and 
other  appendages  ?  Certainly  ;  but  all  his  paraphernalia  cannot 
stand  against  the  oath  of  God.  Under  that  asseveration  his  tur- 
ban falls  from  his  temples,  his  threads  grow  dim,  his  bells  cease  to 
sound,  and  he  stands  undressed.  He  becomes  as  bare  as  were  his 
feet.  Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  after  the  delivery  of  the  law. 
when  Aaron  was  installed,  that  Moses,  in  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  frequently  calls  him  priest,  to  the 
leaving  out  of  the  high.  In  the  close  of  Deuteronomy,  the  ap- 
pellation of  high  is  used  once  or  t^vice,  and  that  number  alone. 
And  this  mode  of  designating  him  pervades  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Testament.  "  The  priesthood  shall  be  in  you  and  your 
sons,''  are  the  very  words  used  in  its  organisation,  and  the  Avord 
is  probably  employed  in  a  collective  sense.  Aaron  and  his  sons 
were  a  high  power  in  Israel.  By  courtesy  the  father  was  high. 
Not  order,  but  jurisdiction,  was  meant ;  for,  according  to  pre- 
latists,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  still  keeps  himself  in  the 
rank  of  bishop,  with  a  little  more  jurisdiction  than  a  Diocese. 
And  we  think  Aaron  kept  himself  in  the  rank  of  the  priests  with 
an  oversifijht  of  the  sons.  The  whole  institution  was  a  fainilv  af- 
fair.  But  we  may  be  asked',  could  any  one  of  hij  sons  go  into  the 
most  holy  place  on  the  solemn  day  of  expiation  ?  Why,  certainly 
he  could,  if  the  so-called  high  priest  were  sick,  or  lame,  or  crip- 
pled. Otherwise  all  Israel  must  Imve  remained  in  their  un clean- 
ness for  a  whole  year.  In  the  sixteenth  of  Leviticus  and  in  the 
thirty-second  verse,  we  read :  "And  the  priest,  whom  he  shall 
anoint,   and  whom  he  shall  consecrate  to  minister  in   the  priest's 
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office,  in  his  father's  stead,  shall  make  the  atonement,  and  shall 
put  on  the  linen  clothes,  even  the  holy  garments.  And  he  shall 
make  an  atonement  for  the  priests,  and  for  all  the  people  of  the 
congregation.'.'  This  is  sufficiently  explicit.  But  other  passages 
might  be  produced.  As  our  Lord  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
God  was  pleased  to  find  a  prototype  of  him  on  territory  subse- 
quently dwelt  in  by  that  tribe,  and  there  had  Judah  washed  his 
garments  in  wine  and  his  clothes  in  the  blood  of  grapes. 

We  will  now  call  the  mind  of  the  reader  to  a  brief  exposition 
of  the  one  hundred  and  tenth  Psalm.  This  document  is  all-im- 
portant on  the  object  and  design  of  casting  off  the  Aaronical  and 
the  adoption  of  the  Melchizedekan  priesthood.  It  was  written 
nearly  a  thousand  years  before  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  It 
presents  a  clear  view  of  our  Lord's  ascension,  after  he  had  sub- 
mitted himself  to  the  infirmities  of  our  nature  by  drinking  of 
the  brook  in  his  way  ;  for  like  a  Hebrew  pilgrim,  he  seems  to 
have  been  a  lone,  wayfaring  man.  l^ut  he  lifts  up  his  head  ; 
that  is,  he  ascends  to  that  glorv  which  he  had  with  the  Father 
before  the  world  began.  He  is  no  longer  a  pilgrim,  but  has  re- 
turned a  palmer,  who  has  won'  the  victory,  having  spoiled  princi- 
palities and  powers,  and  made  a  show  of  them  openly  before  the 
Jewish  and  Gentile  world.  Then  the  Lord  said  to  him  who  wa« 
David's  Lord,  sit  thou  at  this  right  hand  of  mine  till  I  make 
thine  enemies  thy  footstool.  The  Jews  are  enemies,  but  tens  of 
thousands  among  them  shall  wear  the  easy  yoke  of  the  gospel. 
Gentiles  are  depraved,  sensual,  idolatrous,  but  they  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  the  obedience  of  Christianity.  From  ray  holy  hill  of 
Zion  the  Lord  shall  send  forth  the  rod  of  thy  prophetical,  priestly, 
and  regal  strength.  Rule  thou  in  the  midst  of  thine  enemies. 
Establish  among  them  thy  central  throne,  thy  willing  people  in 
tlie  day  of  intercessory  poAvei*.  Thy  converts  shall  sparkle  like 
the  dewdrops  of  the  morning,  when  the  gospel  is  young  and  is 
shedding  out  the  dew  of  its  youth,  and  Jew  and  Gentile  shall  lie 
down  in  one  fold.  The  Lord  at  thy  right  hand  shall  strike 
through  kings  in  the  day  of  his  wr^th.  Men  of  power  will  op- 
pose that  gospel.  It  may  encounter  Ilerods  and  Neros,  but  I 
will  make   it  triumphant.     The  Lord  shall  judge  the  heathen. 
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He  shall  fill  tke  places  to  which  thy  messages  are  sent  with  dead 
bodies.  Jerusalem  shall  undergo  a  fearful  seige,  and  its  heads 
OP  princes  shall  be  wounded.  This  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
Psalm.  It  is  the  egress  of  the  gospel  beyond  the  pale  of  a  pent 
up  Judaism.  We  ask,  then,  how  came  the  following  words  to  be 
introduced  into  the  central  verse  of  that  Psalm  ?  "  The  Lord 
hath  sworn,  and  will  not  change  his  mind.  Thou  art  a  priest 
forever,  not  after  the  order  of  Aaron,  but  Melchizedek."  This, 
settles  the  question.  The  Jebusite  represented  the  Gentiles  ; 
Aaron  the  Jews.  There  is  no  further  necessity  for  the  Levite  or 
his  long  line  of  successors.  His  altars  are  extinguished — his 
fires  are  quenched — his  layers  are  overthrown — his  ^moke  is 
dispersed — his  victims  are  released — his  sheep  may  browse — his 
goats  may  ramble,  for  a  new  order  of  things  will  arise,  and  a  new 
series  of  ages  will  begin.  The  decease  of  Jerusalem  has  been 
accomplished.  Judaism  was  but  a  vestibule  through  which  to 
reach  the  world.  Ceremonies  must  yield  to  morals,  and  be  sup- 
planted by  a  simple  spirituality.  Melchizedek  Avas  mortal.  He 
died  ;  but  the  Priest  of  Calvary,  to  whom  he  stood  as  antitype, 
abideth  a  priest  continuously,  even  forever.  The  type  lives  only 
in  his  Antitype.  There  was  a  long  interval  between  the  Jebu- 
site and  David.  The  former  had  not  been  thought  of  since  the 
fourteenth  of  Genesis.  Therefore,  David  was  moved  by  inspira- 
tion to  bring  him  from  his  deep  obscurity,  to  play  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  conversion  of  the  world.  We  turn  now  to  the  seventli 
of  Hebrews,  where  Paul  makes  great  use  of  the  oath  in  account- 
ing for  the  change  in  the  similitude  of  the  priesthoods.  Any 
asseveration  on  the  part  of  God  must  be  ratified.  He  sware  that 
he  would  give  Israel  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  Was 
not  his  declaration  fulfilled  even  to  tlie  raising  up  of  a  new  gene- 
ration that  he  nursed  into  blooming  youthfuliiess  till  the  last 
Jewish  footstep  was  planted  on  the  western  banks  of  the  Jordan  ? 
We  decline  any  argument  to  show  that  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  Beside  the  mention  of  his  beloved  Timothy,  it 
carries  internal  evidence  of  the  masterly  way  in  which  Paul  a.l-. 
ways  treated  Jewish  subjects.  Professor  Stuart,  of  Andover, 
thought  it  was  sent  from   Italy   to  a  church    in  Jerusalem,  and 
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doubtless  it  soon  reached  Antioch,  in  Syria,  and  all  the  Jewish 
churches  throughout  the  lesser  Asia,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  apostledom  of  Peter,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  Rome.  We 
suppose  that  Melcbizedek  kept  no  genealogical  records  at  Salem. 
There  was  no  necessity,  for  he  had  no  predecessor  in  his  office. 
None  was  to  come  between  him  and  our  Lord ;  and  though  the 
former  was  a  dying  man,  yet  he  represented  a  Priest  who  was 
made  after  the  power  of  an  endless  life.  The  effects  of  his  obla- 
tion on  Calvary  were  to  extend  through  countless  ages.  There 
never  was  a  people  so  devoted  to  genealogies  as  the  Jews.  Paul 
says  they  were  endless.  He  had  read  those  enrolled  in  Kings 
and  Chronicles.  The  Florentine  secretaries,  and  Magdeburg 
centuriators,  and  Hindoo  brahmins,  Chinese  mandarins  and  papal 
legates,  are  nothing  in  comparison  with  Jewish  scribes.  Possibly 
it  was  owing  to  the  destruction  of  some  of  their  records  by  war 
that  Jews  at  present  cannot  designate  the  tribes  to  which  they 
belong.  Their  priesthood,  property,  and  Messiah  were  to  be 
known  by  these  rolls,  which  were  laid  up  in  the  chambers  of  the 
temple.  Paul  knew  that  the  Jews  would  ask,  who  is  this  Mel- 
cbizedek ?  He  replies,  you  all  know  the  father  and  mother  of 
Aaron,  and  his  successors.  You  have  only  to  examine  your  re- 
gisters; but  in  them  you  cannot  find  the  ancestry  of  the  Jebusite, 
though  he  certainly  must  have  had  a  father  and  mother.  You 
are  familiar  with  .the  descent  of  your  priests  through  your  gene- 
alogies ;  but  Melchizedek,  according  to  the  Greek,  is  not  genealo- 
gised.  He  is  no  Aaronical  priest,  and  without  a  niche  in  any 
gallery,  either  of  your  patriarchs  or  priests.  But,  Paul,  you 
have  made  the  Jebusite  an  immortal  personage.  You  say  that 
he  had  neither  beginning  of  days  nor  end  of  life,  and  made  like 
unto  the  Son  of  God,  abideth  a  priest  continually.  Paul's  an- 
swer ;  Can't  you  Jews  look  into  the  fifth  chapter,  and  tell  from 
your  own  Scriptures  how  long  Adam  lived,  for  all  the  days  of 
Adam  were  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  he  died  ?  "If  you 
will  reduce  years  to  days,  can't  you  tell  when  the  father  of  our 
race  began  his  life,  and  when  that  life  came  to  an  end  ?  So  of 
all  the  ancient  men  spoken  of  in  that  chronological  chapter.  But 
you  cannot  even  whisper  anything  about  the  nativity  or  demise 
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of  Melchizedek.  An  1  li's  priesthood  abideth  forever,  because  it 
was  lost  in  the  never-ending  priesthood  of  his  Antitype.  He 
died  like  others,  but  still  he  overrides  all  your  genealogies.  He 
was  a  great  personage,  who  ruled  in  righteousness  and  peace,  and 
many  of  your  kings  were  scourges,  both  to  your  own  people  and 
the  petty  kingdoms  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  He  served 
under  the  Prince  of  Peace,  even  under  him  who  made  peace  by 
the  blood  of  his  cross.  Aaron  was  made  without  an  oath,  but 
the  Jebusite  under  an  oath.  Abram  received  his  blessing,  there- 
fore he  was  greater  than  the  one  he  blessed.  He  paid  him  tithes, 
and  therefore  he  represented  the  Levitical  tribe,  who  received 
tithes  from  the  people  and  then  paid  them  to  the  priests.  Yes, 
he  was  a  distinguished  man.  God  made  him,  and  gave  him  all 
his  grandeur.  God  taught  him  without  the  oracle  between  the 
cherubim  of  ^^our  temple.  The  shekinah  may  have  been  lowered 
at  Salem  as  well  as  at  the  oak  of  Mamre. 

It  is  our  profound  conviction  that  if  this  subje(;t  be  important, 
it  must  carry  along  with  it  some  practical  results.  We  have  not 
written  upon  it  to  gratify  an  idle  curiosity,  or  for  the  sake  of 
mere  speculation.  It  is  plain  that  this  priesthood  of  Melchize- 
dek, after  which  the  only  priesthood  in  the  New  Testament  is 
patterned,  can  in  no  way  be  perverted  to  the  seeming  support  of 
•  Popery.  Its  adherents  look  rather  to  the  intermediate  priest- 
hood of  Aaron.  But  why  are  Christians  so  anxious  to  penetrate 
into  the  wilderness  of  the  Scriptures  ?  Is  it  to  see  any  eccle- 
siastic clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen  ?  No,  but  to  discover  the 
hidden  wisdom  of  God,  that  the  wilderness  may  be  turned  into  a 
fruitful  field  and  blossom  like  the  rose.  We  sincerely  wish  that 
intelligent  Papists  would  look  into  this  subject,  and  they  would 
soon  bury  the  girdle  of  Aaron,  not  on  the  Euphrates,  but  on  the 
stagnant  Tiber.  It  would  require  a  volume  to  trace  the  analogies 
between  Romanism  and  Judaism.  The  Papal  system  has  commit- 
ted that  great  sin  denounced  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  Jeremiah. 
They  have  brought  out  the  bones  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  the 
bones  of  his  princes,  and  the  bones  of  his  priests,  and  of  his 
prophets,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  out  of  their  graves. 
And  they  have  spread  them  before  the  sun,   mocn,   and  all  the 
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host  of  heaven,  whom  they  have  loved,  and  whom  they  Have 
served,  and  after  whom  they  have  walked,  and  whcm  they  have 
sought,  and  whom  they  have  Avorshipped.  Aaron  has  lived  a 
protracted  life  in  that  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  so-called 
Popes.  Aaron's  rod  has,  with  the  Papists,  swallowed  up  the  one 
which  Melchizedek.  received  under  not  the  oath  of  man,  but  the 
eternal  God.  There  is  no  likeness  or  distant  resemblance  be- 
tween Peter  and  the  Pope.  That  might  be  found  out  by  apy 
man,  even  in  his  second  childhood.  Peter  was  an  active,  self- 
denied  apostle.  Ke  had  no  Vatican,  with  ten  thousand  rooms  in 
which  to  reside  ;  no  cushions  on  which  to  loll ;  no  Tetzels  to  send 
abroad ;  no  golden  roses  to  bestow  ;  no  carnivals  to  superintend  ; 
no  kings  to  crown  ;  no  mules  to  baptize  ;  no  States  to  govern  ; 
no  crusades  to  inaugurate  ;  no  edicts  to  proclaim  ;  no  persecu- 
tions to  engender;  no  Constantines,  Pepins,  Charlemagnes, 
or  Bonapartes,  or  Eugenics  to  flatter  ;  no  holy  coats  to  exhibit ; 
no  lying  wonders  to  invent;  and  no  cardinals  to  hang  from  the 
€}istle  of  St.  Angelo,  as  did  Leo  X.  But,  say  the  adherents  of 
Papistry,  our  Lord  spoke  great  things  of  Peter.  We  know  he 
did,  in  a  moral  but  not  a  ceremonial  sense.'  Lightfoot,  in  his 
Horse  Talmudicae,  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  our  Lord,  in 
the  binding  and  loosing,  alludes  to  two  Rabbinical  schools,  one 
of  which  bound  a  letter  from  goin^  on  the  Sabbath,  but  the  other 
loosed  or  allowed  it  to  be  sent.  This  would  have  been  in  the  Ori- 
ental style  of  speaking  ;  but  we  rather  think  that  our  Lord  al- 
ludes to  the  inherent  poAver  in  his  gospel,  Avhich  looses  sinners 
Avho  believe,  and  keeps  bound  all  the  impenitent,  and  Avhich  Pe- 
ter Avas  commissioned  to  declare.  The  loosing  and  binding  Avere 
not  in  the  man,  but  in  Avhat  the  man  Avas  to  proclaim.  All  the 
apostles  had  the  same  power,  and  so  have  the  ministry  of  the 
present  day,  and  Avill  have  to  the  end  of  time,  for  the  gospel  is 
either  the  savor  of  life  unto  life,  or  of  death  unto  death.  But, 
says  the  Papist,  is  not  Peter  a  rock,  and  the  rock  ?  The  Avater 
of  Rcphidim  refreshed  the  Church  in  the  wilderness  when  Peter 
Avas  in  nonentity,  and  the  Rock  that  supplied  the  Avater  Avas 
Christ.  The  Angel  of  the  Covenant  Avas  then  Head  of  the 
Church  ;  but  in  the  view  of  Papists,  he  has  been  supplanted  by 
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a  voluntary  abdication  in  favor  of  the  fisherman.     Oh  no,  says 
the  Papist,  he  only  made  him  his  vicar.     And  did  he  need  a 
vicar?     We  trow  not.     We   thought  that  our  Messiah  held  the 
keys  of  death  and  hell  and  of  the  universe.     By  a  mere  figure 
of  speech  our  Saviour  allowed  him  to  preach  the  first  sermon  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,   and  to  open   the  new  dispensation  to  the 
Gentiles  ;  that  is,   to  Elamites  and  other   nations.     That's  all. 
lie  gave  Peter  no  key  which,  used  by  him,  could  lock  or  unlock 
his  kingdom  on  earth,  or  the  gates  of  the  new  Jerusalem.     It 
cannot  be  said  of  Peter  that  he  shutteth  and  no  man  openeth, 
and  openeth  and  no  man  shutteth.     This  would  be  to  put  the 
vicar  above  the  universal  Rector.     This  is  a  stereotyped  custom 
with  Papists.     When  they  impiously   call  Mary   the  mother  of 
God,  it  is  like  placing  the  mpon  ninety  or  a  hundred  millions  of 
miles  above  the  sun.     Whereas,  the  Avoman  in  the  twelfth  of  the 
Apocalypse  had.  the  moon  of  Judaism   below    her  feet,  and  the 
Sun  of  Christianity,   with    the  twelve  apostolic  stars,  over  her 
head.     Nor  was  that  woman  Mary,  as  Ignatius  Loyola  pretended, 
but  the  symbolical  mother  of  all  Christians  who  live  beneath  the 
rising  and  setting  sun.     Poor  Mary,   what  iniquities  have  been 
committed  in  thy  name  !     But  the   Rock.     For  fifteen  hundred 
years  the  certain  hung,  which  prefigured  the  incarnation,  before 
the  Holy  of  Holies.     The  Messiah  was  veiled  to  the  Jews,  and 
even  to  his  immediate  disciples.     They  were  curious  to  know  who 
this  mysterious  Nazarene  could  be,   and  Peter  struck  the  mighty 
Rock  on  which  the  Church  was  to  rest.     He  was  taught  from  on 
high  the  Sonship  of  Christ.     The  Messiah  adopts  it  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  new   economy,  and  bestows  on  Peter  the 
honor  of  gathering  into  his  kingdom  the  first  fruits  of  Pentecost, 
and  oven  the  gates  of  Papistry  shall  not  eventually^Ye\2k\\  against 
the  Church.     But  the  Papal   history  is  open   to  the  world,  and 
that  world  can  8(-arce]y  contain  its  sanguinary  records.     Roman- 
ism and  Judaism   are  Siamese  twins.     Any  one   can  see  the  re- 
semblance  in  her  seventy  cardinals,    her  puifs  of  incense,   her 
lavers,   her  festivals,  lier  Nazarenes,  her   smoking    altars,    her 
bigotry,  her  schismatic  spirit  as  touching  the  rest  of  mankind,  her 
complex  ceremonies,  her  music,  her  dark-looking  priests,  her  Le- 
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vitical  rites.  In  her  incipient  organisation  in  the  fourth  century, 
and  after  th0  invasion  of  coarse  Goths  and  fiery  Huns,  she  rea- 
soned after  this  fashion  :  Let  us  pass  by  that  old  Jebusite.  Here's 
a  piece  of  the  limestone  rock  on  which  he  offered  sacrifice.  It's 
of  no  account.  His  ritos  were  very  plain.  He  never  could  have 
invented  a  disgusting  mass.  His  kingdom  was  so  small  that  he 
might  have  hid  it  into  one  fold  of  his  robe.  But  Aaron  bore  a 
civil  mace  over  a  people  numerous  as  stars  or  sands  on  the  sea- 
shore. The  Pepin  whom  the  Pope  will  crown  intends  to  give  us 
the  exarchate  of  Ravenna.  Poor  Peter  !  He  only  took  a  half 
shekel  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  fish,  and  then  let  the  fish  go,  though 
it  would  have  served  for  Lent ;  but  the  Pope  can  get  as  many 
rix-dollars  as  he  may  need,  and  we  shall  have  a  joyful  time,  at 
least  till  Luther  sends  forth  his  seven  thunders  from  Wittenburg. 
Such  was  the  reasoning  of  priests  to  which  the  logic  of  predicted 
events  seems  to  have  historically  corresponded.  But  though  God 
in  his  mysterious  wisdom  permitted  the  hateful  system  to  arise, 
it  is  some  consolation  to  know  that  it  is  destined  to  fall.  It  has 
lately  been  wounded  ;  and  may  the  wound  prove  mortal,  that  the 
nations  may  hold  a  jubilee  over  the  ruin  of  Babylon.  The  na- 
tural heart  craves  to  be  saved  by  ritualism  at  the  present  time  ; 
but  Isaiah  says,  in  awful  words,  "  their  Avebs  shall  not  become 
garments."  If  nothing  else  will  avail  to  destroy  the  delusion, 
let  ritualistic  devotees  pray  for  one  preliminary  peal  of  (jabriel's 
trumpet,  that  they  may  ask  for  that  wind  which  bloweth  where, 
when,  and  how  it  listeth,  lest  they  be  unprepared  for  the  moment 
when  that  magnificent  trump  shall  stop  the  revolving  earth,  and 
summon  all  its  people  to  appear  before  the  great  white  throne. 

Prelacy,  too, .  ignores  the  priesthood  of  Melchizedek.  They 
are  so  devoted  to  the  prayer-book  that  many  of  its  ministers  are 
not  over-anxious  to  become  very  profound  divines.  Some  of 
them  skim  the  surface  of  the  theological  sea  ;  but  if  they  would 
descend,  like  Schiller's  diver,  they  might  bring  up  gems  superior 
to  the  twelve  which  blazed  in  the  breastplate  of  Aaron,  for  the 
Holy  Scriptures  resemble  that  crystal  ocean  which  the  Patmos 
exile  saw  before  the  throne.  Some  of  the  low  Church  are  among 
our  dear  friends  ;  but   we   fear   they    may    get  a   little  higher 
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unless  they  lose  their  grasping  after  the  shadow  of  apostolical 
snccession.  We  never  knew  a  man  of  deeper  pietj  than  the 
Rev.  Kenel  Keith,  of  the  Alexandria  Seminary.  We  ahvays 
thought  ourselves  firm  Calvinists;  hut  really  our  Episcopal  brotlior 
outheroded  Herod,  and  he  abode  to  the  last  in  the  simie  theolo- 
gical stay.  He  was  not  averse  to  Melchizedek,  for  he  was  always 
an  li angered  after  Scriptural  truth;  and  where  that  led  he 
was  willing  to  follow.  His  piety  was  an  evergreen;  but,  like 
Cowper,  he  found  it  often  overshadowed  by  the  cypress  tree,  from 
a  strange  constitutional  organisation.  But  in  the  controversy  of 
Onderdonk  and  Earnes,  we  detect  quite  an  inclination  in  the 
former  towards  Aaron.  He  gives  up  the  argument  in  tlie  New 
Testament,  save  tbc  one  drawn  from  Titus  and  Timothy.  Well, 
a  pair  of  evangelists  who  were,  from  the  existing  circumstances 
of  the  Church,  in  a  state  of  iocomotiveness,  could  easily  be  dis- 
posed of;  but  the  bishop  clings  fast  to  the  three  orders  of  the 
Jewish  priesthood,  like  a  pilgrim  to  his  wallet.  It  is  the  only 
collation  on  which  Prelatists  can  feed;  but  the  Papists  pre- 
occupied the  ground,  for  the  Papists  manufactured  their  Pope 
out  of  Aaron,  and  out  ofEleazer  and  Ithamar  a  priesthood  which 
no  man  can  number;  and  out  of  the  rest  of  the  Levites,  not  only 
a  few  beardless  deacons,  but  a  vast  swarm  of  monks,  Eremites,  and 
hermits.  Now,  we  would  willingly  join  issue  with  either  Bishop 
Hall,  0^  Norwich,  or  Archbishop  Potter,  on  the  question  whether 
the  Jewish  priesthood  consisted  of  three  orders.  But  it  is  nh- 
nccesary,  for  Melchizedek  stands  in  their  way.  He  had  no  com- 
peers in  his  office — no  Levites  in  forty-eight  cities  to  go  out  and 
catch  his  goats,  or  lambs,  or  red  heifer  ;  and  he  had  no  successor, 
except  One  who  Avas  the  first  born  to  the  priesthood  among  many 
brethren.  God  chose  that  his  Son  should  die  at  Salem,  and  he 
also  chose  that  his  representative  priest  should  offer  on  the  same 
hallowed  ground.  And  when  the  great  victim  had  waded  through 
his  sea  of  suffering,  he  chose  that  all  priesthood  should  come  to 
an  end.  Even  that  of  Melchizedek  was  swallowed  as  a  pebble 
would  be  in  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  ocean.  The  prototype  died, 
and  Avas  buried  in  the  same  locality  with  his  Antitype;  but  the 
latter  conquered,  and  was  buried  in  the  new  hewn  tomb,  and  rose 
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as  the  great  High  Priest  of  our  profession ;  and  he  is  the  only 
Priest  in  the  univeree.  His  sacerdotal  robe  was  deeply  dyed,  not 
for  himself,  but  for  us,  guilty  sinners  ;  and  any  one  who  repents 
sind  believes,  under  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  is  welcome  to  the  bene- 
fits of  his  oblation.  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  wouldst  not  any 
longer,  for  a  body  hast  thou  prepared,  which  Divinity  uses  as  a  tem- 
ple, and  mine  ear  hast  thou  bored  as  a  willing  servant,  and  as  such, 
lo  I  come  ;  in  the  volume  of  thy  book  it  is  written  of  me  that  I  de- 
light to  do  thy  will,  oh  God.  Corresponding  to  these  views,  it 
is  remarkable  that  priesthood  is  extirp?ited  from  every  leaf  of  the 
New  Teswamcn"^^,  except  that  all  the  household  of  faith  are  moral 
kings  and  spiritual  priests.  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
would  have  interwoven  the  priestly  office  if  they  could ;  for  in- 
spiration forbade  them  to  commit  that  offence  against  the  purpose 
of  God.  Therefore,  they  selected  a  series  of  terms  in  which  to 
state  the  office  of  the  gospel,  as  distant  as  possible  from  ritual- 
ism. Peter  was  slow  to  believe  in  his  Gentile  vision  ;  and  Paul 
respectfuily  alleges  that  he  knew  not  that  it  was  the  High  Priest 
of  whom  he  had  spoken  in  language  of  censure. 

But  though  animal  sacrifices  have  ceased  forever — Aaron 
is  sleeping  on  Mount  Hor — Melchizedek  in  Salem — and  even 
such  faithful  sons  of  Judaism  as  Hilkiah  and  Zadok  are  buried — 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  fastened  together  by  a  chain 
which  neither  man  nor  angel  can  rend  asunder.  All  their  moral 
parts  are  retained.  The  Bible  is  one,  and  but  one,  like  the 
dream  of  Pharaoh.  The  Old  Testament  must  not  be  laid  aside. 
Not  to  go  beyond  the  introductory  chapters  of  Genesis,  we  are 
iitdebted  to  that  record  for  the  first  beams  of  light  that  glimmered 
over  the  chaos  of  creation — for  the  laying  down  of  its  green 
carpet  on  the  earth — for  the  birth  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
also — for  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath — for  the  early  footsteps 
of  Eve  on  pilgrimage  among  the  flowers  of  paradise — for  the 
smoke  that  curled  upward  from  the  altars  of  Abel — for  the 
fall  of  man  from  his  Eden  niche— for  the  ark  that  surmounted 
the  convulsions  of  the  deluge — for  the  flight  of  the  dove  across 
the  dreary  waters — for  the  finding  of  the  olive  tree  and  rifling 
of  the  olive  leaf — for  the  bow  of  the  promise  admired  "  in  all 
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ages,"  and  sweet  patriarchal  pictures,  the  gallery  of  which  ex- 
tended from  Hebron  to  the  wells  of  Haran.  Tell  us  not  that 
the  Old  Testament  is  devoid  of  beautiful  incidents.  Is  there 
nothing  that  strikes  the  imagination  in  the  pillar  by  'which  Israel 
was  led — a  wreath  of  vapor  in  the  morning,  but  touched  each 
successive  night  by  the  tongs  of  the  cherubim  ?  Nothing  in  the 
rock  of  Rephidim,  the  Corra  Lynn  of  the  desert  ?  Nothing  in 
the  forty  years  fall  of  the  manna  ?  Nothing  in  the  song  of  the 
well  at  Beer?  Nothing  in  the  landscapes  looming  before  tlie  en- 
tranced eye  of  the  lawgiver,  and  in  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan  ? 
A  hundred  artistic  pencils  have  been  at  work  on  the  Hebrew  re- 
cords, and  as  many  poets  have  sung  in  concert  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea^the  death  of  Miriam  and  the  demise  of  Moses — the 
ascension  of  Elijah  and  the  reign  of  Solomon.  Need  we  name 
Milton,  Gesner,  Cumberland,  Watts,  Montgomery,  Buchanan, 
Racine,  Angelo,  and  Prior?  We  forbear  to  associate  Byron 
with  any  cluster  of  reverential  men. 

But  further  than  this.  We  think  that  some  connection  was 
intended  between  the  priesthood  of  Melchizedek  and  the  call  of 
the  Gentiles.  He  presided  over  a  people  that  were  doomed  to 
experience  the  displeasure  of  God  for  their  sins.  Probably  many 
of  the  Jebusites  handed  up  their  children  in  sacrifice  to  grim 
idols  in  the  vale  of  Hinnom.  But  Melchizedek  had  doubtless 
called  out  from  among  them  a  peculiar  people — zealous  of  good 
works.  If  there  were  no  such  chosen  generation  then  there  was 
no  occasion  for  a  priest  either  with  or  without  an  oath.  Mel- 
chizedek stemmed  the  tide  of  infanticide  which  was  depopulatiiig 
the  land  of  Canaan.  Infant  cries  had  reached  the  ear  of  the 
Lord  God  of  Sabaoth.  It  may  be  that  there  was  at  least  a  coun- 
teracting influence  to  this  revolting  crime.  God  may. have  said 
to  the  King  of  Salem,  thee  only  have  I  seen  righteous  among 
these  Jebusites,  and  may  have  set  him  apart  for  the  good  of  a  few 
who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  the  image  of  Moloch.  Shortly 
after  the  interview  in  Genesis  between  the  priest  and  the  patriarch 
God  promised  to  the  latter  an  innumerable  progeny.  This  may 
have  meant  his  Jewish  descendants  in  a  natural  sense  and  a 
spiritual  offspring  among  the  Gentiles,  and  we  have  heard  the 
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call  though  Abraham  be  ignorant  of  us.  Palestine  was  a  sihall 
country.  Its  dimensions  in  length  were  not  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  and  seventy-five  in  breadth.  Voltaire  speaks 
lightly  of  it  as  a  gift;  but  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  it  ran  from 
the  Kiver  of  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates.  It  was  remarkable  for 
fertility,  its  mountains,  vales,  and  numerous  brooks  and  variety  of 
its  products,  and  was  large  in  comparison  with  the  Contracted  dy- 
naties  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  ^  A  country  may  be  too  exten- 
sive for  easy  government.  Our  own  by  way  of  example.  But  lim- 
ited as  was  its  area,  from  it  were  thrown  rays  of  light  into  Persia, 
Chaldea,  Idumea,  and  other  eastern  lands,  rays  preliminary  to 
the  full  call  of  the  nations.  It  has  given  to  mankind  the  true 
religion,  the  divine  oracles,  the  elements  of  law,  a  vast  amount 
of  early  history,  exalted  view^s  of  the  triune  Creator,  and  th^  most 
sublime  strains  of  poetry  and  eloquence.  Every  man  of  taste 
will  spontaneously  acquiesce  in  the  eulogium  pronounced  on  the 
Scriptures  by  Sir  William  Jones.  The  Jews  were  not  totally 
destitute  of  feeling  for  the  idolaters,  because  they  admitted  them 
both  as  proselytes  of  the  gate,  and  when  they  fully  adopted  their 
religion,  as  proselytes  of  all  righteousness.  Pious  Hebrews  were 
not  blind  to  the  superiority  of  their  system  to  all  systems  of 
idolatry,  and  they  wero  certainly  favored  wit]i  dim  perceptions  of 
its  extension  beyond  the  borders  of  their  own  land.  Simeon 
spoke  of  the  IMessiah  as  a  Light  to  enlighten  the  Grentiles  and  the 
glory  of  Israel,  the  chosen  people.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  the  time  of  Simeon,  Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amoz,  foresaw 
the  introduction  of  the  nations  to  all  the  blessings  which  would 
occur  to  mankind  from  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  On  this  sub- 
ject he  permits  nothing  to  lull  his  prophetical  harp  into  repose. 
His  predictions  are .  decided,  even  to  gathering  the  forces  and 
eating  the  riches  of  tlie  Gentiles.  Variety  of  learning,  the  charms 
of  taste,  and  invention  of  arts,  could  not  keep  Greece  from  the 
worship  of  mythological  deities,  nor  Rome  from  falling  into  the 
shadows  of  moral  death ;  and  even  after  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity the  Latin  Church  and  the^  Greek  became  apostate,  and 
continue  so  to-  the  present  day.  Rome  was  built  on  seven  hills 
and  so  was  Constantinople.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  behold  I 
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will  lift  up  my  hand  to  the  Grentiles,  and  set  up  my  standard  to 
the  people,  and  thej  shall  bring  thy  sons  in  their  arms  and  thy 
daughters  shall  be  carried  on  their  shoulders.  At  that  time 
continents  were  involved  in  darkness,  whilst  Israel  had  long 
enjoyed  light  in  all  their  dwellings.  But  for  eighteen  centuries 
the  descendants  of  Abraham  have  been  wanderers  over  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  have  found  no  rest  for  the  soles  of  their  feet. 
Behold  therefore  the  goodness  and  severity  of  God:  on  them 
which  fell  severity,  but  towards  thee  goodness  if  thou  continue  in 
his  goodness.  Otherwise  thou  also  shalt  be- cut  off.  The  Jews 
are  still  Aaronites;  though  their  fathers  often  made  the  hundred 
and  tenth  Psalm  to  resound  tlirough  their  magnificent  Temple. 
They  deliberately  prefer  Aaron  to  the  Messiah  and  their  own 
ritualism  to  the  oath  of  the  living  God,  who  broke  the  chain  of 
their  Egyptian  bondage  and  planted  their  fathers  a  noble  vineon 
the  hills  and  plains  of  Palestine.  We  cannot  coincide  in  the 
opinion  of  Lightfoot  that  they  are  finally  and  forever  exscinded. 
If  they  would  ponder  and  embrace  the  priesthood  of  Melchizedek 
instead  of  hugging  the  rites  of  Aaron,  and  cling  to  their  plain 
synagogues  instead  of  hankering  after  gorgeous  temples,  they 
might  speedily  be  restored  to  their  own  land.  But  if  Melchizedek 
were  a  more  effective  priest  than  Aaron  why  is  he  not  made  more 
of  in  the  Bible  ?  Was  not  Adam  a  man  of  great  importance? 
Had  he  no  bearing  on  the  destinies  of  the  human  family?  He 
sleeps  for  the  most  partin  the  Bible  till  Paul  brings  him  promi- 
nently into  view  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans.  Revelation  is  a 
system  gradually  prepared  and  well  adjusted  to  all  its  purposes, 
and  according  to  the  forty-ninth  chapter  and  second  verse 
of  Isaiah,  ^od  saw  fit  to  hide  Melchizedek  in  his  quiver  that 
arrows  may' be  taken  out  of  it  for  the  ritualistic  errorists  of  our 
times. 

There  are  one  or  two  miscellaneous  results  connected  with  this 
discussion  to  which  a  bare  mention  may  be  given.  If  the  priest- 
hood of  Aaron  was  changed  for  its  supplantation,  as  Paul  alleges, 
the  calling  in  of  the  Gentiles,  it  results  that  our  present  mis- 
sionary operations  are  of  great  importance.  Are  not  all  nations 
involved  in  Pagan   darkness  Gentiles  to  us  who  profess  to  have 
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received  Christianity?     Do  we  find  the  system   replete  within- 
numerable  blessings?     Then  it  is  our  solemn   duty  to  make  it 
knoAvn  to  all  the  race  of  man.     For  many  centuries  Israel  would 
not  acknowledge  us  as  having  any  part  or  lot  in  the  Abrahamic 
covenant.     They  virtually  said  to  the  people  bordering  on  Pales- 
tine, you  shall  not  sit  down  at  our  magnificent  table.     It  was  in 
vain  to  beg  even   for  the  crumbs  that   fell  from  their  repasts. 
What !  shall  Gentiles  drink  at  our  sjnitten  rocks,  and  at  our  wells 
of  salvation?     Shall  they  feast  on  our  pomegranates,  and  listen 
to  our  priestly  bells  ?     Shall  they  recline  at  our  Paschal  supper, 
andjoininour  great  Hallel  ?     Shall  they  be   anointed  at  our 
olive-yards,  and  moistened  in  the  dew  of  our  Hermon,  and  healed 
at  our  Gilead  ?     We  admit  that  many  Jews  went  abroad  before 
they  were  dispersed  under  the  judicial  sentence  of  him  from  whom 
their  privileges  were  derived.     They  were  among  the  nations, 
but  not  of  the  nations.     They  stood  aloof,  attached  to  their  own 
righteousnsss,  which  was  of  the  law,  but  deplorably  ignorant  of 
the  righteousness  of  their   Messiah.      They  wore  frontlets  be- 
tween their   eyes,  but  forgot  to  hide  the  word  of  God  in  their 
unregenerate  hearts.     They  rejected  the  Great  High  Priest  for 
whom  the  Aaronic  ritual,  with  its  myrrh  and  frankincense,  was 
to  flee  away.     He  entered  into  the  holy  places  not  made  with 
hands  eternal  in  the  heavens.     At  his  death  the  veil  was  rent  in 
the  temple  whilst  the  priests  were  preparing  their  Paschal  lambs. 
The  period  of  the  Messiah's  curtained  Incarnation  had  closed, 
and  our  Intercessor  had  passed  into  the  immediate  presence  of 
God,  where  he  ever  liveth.     Saul  of  Tarsus  was  a  fanatical  Jew, 
but  he  was  brought  to  the  ground  and  .constituted  an  apostle,  for 
there  had  been  an  acceptable  offering  up  of  the  Gentiles;  and 
after  his   conversion  he  thought  of  propagating   the  gospel  not 
only  in  Home  but  in  Spain.     We   who  call  ourselves   Christians 
were  made  so  by  means,  though  divine  grace  may  and  often  does 
act  above  means.     We  bear  a  most  responsible  relation  to  those 
destitute  of  revealed  light.      Behold  the  crowded  millions    of 
China,  India,  and  Japari,  in  whose  temples  and  pagodas  a  false 
religion  is  taught  from  century  to  century.     Look  on  the  map  of 
South  America.     What  do  we  see  but  an  intemperate  priesthood, 
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a  benighted  people,  and  swarms  of  ritualists.  Look  on  Africa 
and  on  her  hundred  and  fifty  millions  blind  to  a  coming  eternity. 
Behold  our  own  Indians,  for  whose  extermination  by  massacre 
our  civic  Hamans  are  calling  with  stentorian  voice,  that  they  may 
rush  into  their  scanty  reserves.  Papists,  Idolaters,  Sacramen- 
tarians.  Ritualists,  the  apostate  Greek  Church,  Puseyites,  Mo- 
hammedans need  missions. 

The  question  is  one  fraught  with  vast  importance.  Under 
what  priesthood  are  Christians  living,  acting,  praying,  and  inter- 
ceding at  the  present  time?  We  reply  that  there  is  but  one 
Priest  in  the  universe  to  whom  we  owe  an  undying  gratitude.  He 
laid  down  the  stupendous  price  of  our  redemption,  by  rendering 
himself  as  the  willing  victim  of  Calvary.  There  can  be  no  orders, 
ranks,  or  degrees  in  his  adorable  Priesthood,  nor  were  there  any 
in  that  of  Melchizedek.  The  latter  was  an  ungenealogised  man, 
and  therefore  could  have  had  no  successor,  but  he  was  the  live- 
liest type  of  our  Saviour  known  among  men.  To  suppose  that 
he  was  a  divine  personage,  or  that  he  held  a  joint  priesthood  with 
Christ,  or  that  he  was  ever  brought  into  a  nearer  contact  with 
his  antitype  than  a  period  of  two  thousand  years,  would  equal  the 
impiety  of  Papists  Avho  make  Mary  co-redeemer  with  our  Lord. 
Melchizedek  died  like  any  other  mortal.  The  priesthood  of 
Aaron  was  dissolved.  The  latter  has  been  supplanted  by  his 
antaoronistic  rival  who  was  called  of  God  in  Salem  from  one  of 
the  tribes  of  Canaan.  Ritualists  still  hold  on  tenaciously  to 
Aaron  and  their  three  order  conceits,  and  at  present  a^  simple 
Christianity  has  many  foes.  Scientists  are  conspiring  with 
ritualists  against  the  life  of  our  religion,  for  only  degrade  the 
internal  change  of  the  heart  to  forms  and  ceremonies  atid  all  are 
satisfied. 

At  all  events  the  Presbyterian  Kirk  in  the  United  States  means 
to  keep  in  the  old  path,  turning  neither  to  the  right  or  left  on 
her  way.  A  few  years  ago  Bishop  Potter  and  others  tried  to 
allure  us  to  receive  the  gift  of  apostolical  succession  at  the  hands  of 
Prelacy.  Had  he  forgotten  that  we  were  descendants  of  men  and 
women  too,  who  at  the  peril  of  their  lives  had  signed  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant  on  the  tombstones  and  cairns  of  heroic 
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martyrs.  We  want  no  line  of  pontiffs,  no  cardinals,  no  grand 
lamas,  no  Jesuits,  no  archbishops,  no  priests.  We  are  satisfied 
with  that  variety  of  spiritual  titles  bestowed  upon  the  ministry  in 
the  New  Testament,  which  were  not  brought  out  from  the  cham- 
bers of  the  Temple  or  from  among  the  archives  of  the  Aaron ic 
priesthood,  but  from  that  inspiration  which  overshadowed  evangel- 
ists and  apostles.  Our  religion  is  in  the  Bible,  and  men  have  been 
reared  up  to  excavate  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  and 
who  are  establishing  its  authenticity  by  discoveries  strong  as  proofs 
from  Holy  Writ.  Presbyterians  have  long  borne  witness  against 
all  human  inventions,  and  may  their  testimony  ever  be  un- 
shaken as  the  mountains  and  continued  to  the  evening  of  the 
world. 


ARTICLE  II. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY   VERSUS  GOVERNMENT. 

% 

With  the  sincerest  respect  and  love  for  our  fathers  and  brethren 
in  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  from  whom  we  may  differ, 
we  offer  the  following  brief  review  of  the  principle  involved  in 
the  decision  of  our  late  Assembly  on  the  issue  of  government.,  as 
made  between  the  Faculty  and  some  of  the  students  in  our  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Columbia. 

However  divided  the  mind  of  the  Church  may  be  as  to  the 
righteousness  or  unrighteousness  of  the  Assembly's  decision,  all 
will  agree  that  the  question  decided  was  one  respecting  govern- 
ment— the  Faculty  claiming  the  right,  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  Seminary,  to  govern  the  students — the  students,  that  is,  some 
of  them,  denying  this  right,  at  least  so  far  as  their  obligatory  at- 
tendance on  chapel  services  on  the  Lord's  day  was  involved.  It 
is  quite  irrelevant  how  or  by  whom  these  differences  were  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Assembly ;  suffice  it  to  know  that  they  were 
brought,  and  the  decision  of  this  venerable  court  invoked.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  decision,  and  the  whole  Church  knows 
that  however  mildly  worded  and  designedly  respectful  in  its  tone 
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toward  th«  Faculty,  it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  decision  against  the 
Faculty  and  for  the  students.  No  one  will  for  a  moment,  we 
suppose,  question  the  correctness  of  this  inference,  seeing  that 
the  Assembly  granted  the  students  the  very  thing  which  the  Fa- 
culty refused  them,  viz.  :  the  liberty  of  optional  attendance  oh 
the  regularly  appointed  chapel  services  on  the  Sabbath. 

Now  it  is  against  the  grave  principle  involved  in  this  decision 
that  many  of  us,  who  are  loyal  in  spirit  and  obedient  in  practice 
to  all  the  injunctions  of  our  Church  courts,  feel  constrained  to 
protest,  not  only  because  it  must  necessarily  mar  the  efficiency  of 
our  Theological  Seminary,  but  because  it  lays  the  fatal  axe  at  the 
very  root  of  our  Presbyterian  system. 

This  decision  of  the  Assembly,  when  stripped  of  the  drapery 
of  circumstances,  means  evidently  this,  that  obedience — obliga- 
tory obedience,  if  any  prefer — to  a  constitutional  law  not  con- 
trary to  God's  word,  is  or  may  be  inconsistent  with  Christian 
liberty  of  conscience.  To  prove  that  this  is  the  veritable  mean- 
ing of  the  Assembly's  action,  we  would  ask  :  (a)  Does  any  one 
believe  that  that  clause  in  the  Constitution ,  of  the  Seminary, 
which  enjoins  or  allows  the  Faculty  to  furnish  the  students  with 
the  preaching  of  the  Word,  when  desirable,  is  contrary  to  God's 
Word  ?  We  are  sure  none  Avill  claim  this,  (b)  Will  any  say 
that  the  actual  holding  of  divine  services  on  the  Sabbath  by  the 
Professors,  in  the  chapel,  is  contrary  to  the  Scriptures  ?  Cer- 
tainly the  students  did  not  so  regard  it,  for  they  at  one  time  re- 
quested it.  Neither  did  the  Assembly  so  view  it,  because  it  has 
not  abolished  this  service,  which  it  would  have  done,  had  it  been 
anti-scriptural,  (c)  Was  the  appointment  of  this  chapel  service 
by  the  Faculty  during  the  past  year,  even  under  the  ^:>6'6'i*Z/ar 
circumstances  surrounding  them,  unconstitutional  ?  The  Assem- 
bly certainly  did  not  so  regard  it,  for  although  legislating  on  this 
point,  it  still  has  allowed  this  service  to  remain  as  appointed  by 
the  Faculty,  which  it  surely  would  not  have  done,  had  it  been  un- 
constitutional. We  may  therefore  fairly  conclude  that  the  Assem- 
bl3'  did  nut  consider  the  appointment  of  the  chapel  services,  even 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances,  and  at  the  time  they  were  in- 
stituted, either  unscripturalor  unconstitutional.     What,  then,  we 
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may  ask,  was  the  ground  of  complaint  made  by  the  recusant  stu- 
dents, and  urged  in  their  behalf  before  the  Assembly  ?  Mani- 
festly only  this,  that  the  obligation  to  obey  this  Seminary  regu- 
lation, which  was  neither  unscriptural  nor  unconstitutional^  was 
incompatible  with  their  Christian  liberty.  The  Assembly,  by  its 
action,  has  sustained  this  plea  made  for  the  students;  and  in 
yielding  to  this  demand  of  conscience,  has  really  committed  itself 
to  the  principle,  that  obligation  to  obey  any  lawful  regulation  un- 
der any  government,  is  or  may  be  inconsistent  with  Christian 
liberty.  Tt  is  against  this  disorganising  and  destructive  doctrine 
that  we  protest,  because  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  both  unscriptural 
and  too  far-reaching  in  its  practical  eifects  ;  and  we  feel  warranted 
in  declaring  that  if  this  decision  of  the  Assembly  shall  ever 
come  to  be  regarded  by  our  people  as  the  definite  settlement  of 
the  principle  of  government,  as  between  rulers  and  ruled,  it  will 
shock  our  whole  Presbyterian  fabric  from  base  to  summit.  This 
may  seem  to  some  an  extravagant  assertion  ;  but  we  beg  the 
reader  to  remember  that  Presbyterianism,  considered  as  a  system, 
is  no  disunited  structure,  but  a  "  whole  body,  fitly  joined  together, 
and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth" — rooting  it- 
self first  of  all  in  the  God-ordained /«m%,  to  be  nurtured  under 
its  pious  discipline — more  definitely  shown  in  the  visible  Church 
under  its  divinely  appointed  rulers — manifesting  the  reality  of 
its  sanctifying  power  over  its  subjects,  by  the  ready  obedience 
they  pay  the  civil  magistrate,  as  the  power  ordained  of  God — 
and  only  complete  when  it  becomes  merged  into  the  general 
assembly  and  church  of  the  first  born  in  heaven,  under  the 
personal  rule  of  the  King  of  Kings.  Whatever,  therefore,  af- 
fects any  part,  more  especially  a  vital  part  of  such  a  body,  must 
affect  all  its  members.  The  decision  of  the  Assembly  affects  the 
discipline  or  government  of  this  body,  and  government  is  vital  in 
the  Presbyterian  system.  It  surely  cannot  be  necessary  to  stop 
to  convince  the  thoughtful  reader  of  this  right  or  necessity  for 
discipline  in  the  visible  Church,  seeing  that  our  divine  Master 
has  appointed  ofiice-bearers  for  this  special  work  ;  and  since  dis- 
cipline is  obviously  a  very  delicate  and  often  unpleasant  duty  to 
perform,  it  is  hard  to  over-estimate  any  decision  by  the  Assem- 
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bly  involving- its  essential  principles — for  every  such  decision  es- 
tablishes a  precedent,  which  becomes  operative  in  all  inferior  ju- 
dicatories. But  leaving,  for  the  present,  these  and  kindred  con- 
siderations which  we  have  thought  proper  to  introduce  in  order 
to  prepare  the  way  for  our  argument,  we  will  now  give  our  rea- 
sons for  dissenting  from  the  Assembly's  decision,  which  we  pro- 
pose to  condense  under  the  following  general  propositions  : 

(1)  This  decision  is  a  palpable  contradiction  of  the  essential 
and  primary  idea  of  government  itself. 

(2)  It  is,  in  o?*r  judgment,  unscriptural. 

(3)  Its  logical  and  practical  tendency  is  to  disorganise  and  de- 
stroy all  scriptural  government  in  the  family.  Church,  State, 
seminaries  of  learning,  and  every  other  society  in  which  men  are 
found  in  the  relation  of  rulers  and  ruled. 

If  any  of  our  brethren  shall  be  offended  at  the  boldness  and 
bluntness  of  these  propositions,  and  deem  it  presumption  in  any 
one,  nmch  more  such  a  little  one  among  the  thousands  of  Israel, 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  deliverances  of  our  supreme  judicatory, 
all  we  can  do  in  extenuating  this  presumption,  is  solemnly  to  de- 
clare that  no  other  motive  but  that  of  earnestly  contending  for  the 
faith  which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  has  impelled  us  to  use 
such  plainness  of  speech,  and  therefore  we  crave  of  the  reader  a 
suspension  of  an  adverse  judgment  until  he  shall  have  gone  with 
us  through  the  argument,  and  seen  its  application. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  wade  through  ihefaets  of  this  Semi- 
nary difficulty,  which  have  already  been  exhaustively  and  ^'' ex 
cathedra'  set  forth  in  the  columns  of  the  newspapers,  but  with 
many  other  sincere  lovers  of  the  "  school  of  the  prophets,"  we 
sincerely  regret  that  the  Assembly  Avas  not  in  full  possession  of 
all  the  facts ;  for  if  it  had  been,  its  decision  might  have  been 
very  diiferent.  But  even  aside  from  and  independently  of  these 
facts,  we  think  the  Assembly,  in  its  deliverance  on  this  Seminary 
question,  has  erred  on  a  vital  principle  of  government ;  for  as 
we  have  already  declared  under  our  first  proposition,  "  its  de- 
cision contradicts  the  essential  and  primary  idea  of  government 
itself"  Not  to  be  tedious,  we  believe  that  all  who  will  carefully 
examine  into  the  causes    which    have  brought   about  the  present 
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prostration  and  disorganisation  of  our  Seminary,  will  be  con- 
vincedf  that  this  result  is  entirely  due  to  the  error  of  the  students, 
in  the  first  place ;  and  secondly  to  the  oversight  or  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  Assembly  as  to  the  real  nature  of  all  "  de  facto''  gov- 
ernment, which  not  only  may,  but  must  require  the  obedience  of 
its  own  subjects,  or  cease  to  be  a  government,  except  in  name. 
We  would  here  remind  the  reader  that  it  is  obedience  alone  which 
distinguishes  government  from  anarchy ;  and  where  obedience  is 
not  voluntarily  rendered,  it  must  be  enforced,  or  anarchy  is  the 
inevitable  consequence.  Now  the  ear  of  the  Church  has  been 
filled  with  much  talk  about  this  Seminary  law  respecting  attend- 
ance on  the  chapel  services  on  the  Lord's  day  being  optional, 
ought  to  be  optional,  etc.,  which  all  sounds  very  nicely  and  full 
of  sympathy  for  the  poor  oppressed  students,  upon  who?e  necks 
the  faculty  had  planted  the  cruel  and  remorseless  heel  of  tyranny  ; 
but  we  shall  be  greatly  surprised  if  the  mind  of  the  Church 
does  not  discover  the  utter  emptiness  of  this  sound,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  palpable  contradiction  which  this  notion  of  op- 
tional obedience  to  any  lawful  regulation  under  any  actual  gov- 
ernment involves.  No  law  or  regulation  under  any  government, 
we  maintain,  can  be  otherwise  than  binding  on  the  subject;  for 
the  moment  you  separate  from  law  the  idea  of  necessary  obe- 
dience, law  ceases  to  be  law,  and  becomes  merely  aduice,  which 
the  subject  is  at  liberty  to  regard  or  not,  as  he  sees  fit.  Law 
contemplates,  and  is  inseparably  connected  with,  the  idea  of  obe- 
dience ;  and  how  any  government  can  exist  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  Avhere  obedience  is  left  to  the  option  of  its  subjects,  is 
above  our  comprehension.  Let  us  illustrate  this,  for  all  "  de 
facto''  governments  will  furnish  us  with  apt  illustrations.  Take 
the  government  of  this  or  any  other  State  in  the  Union  for 
example,  and  we  will  ask  ourselves,  what  kind  of  a  government 
we  would  have  if  obedience  to  State  laws  was  left  to  the  option 
of  citizens ;  that  is,  obey  or  not  obey,  as  every  one  might  decide 
for  himself?  Would  not  anarchy  be  the  inevitable  result?  Does 
not  this  principle  of  optional  obedience  strike  at,  yea,  and  over- 
turn, the  very  foundations  of  government  ?  Let  us  take  another 
illustration,  which  is  equally  to  th^  point,  and  which  may  bebet- 
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ter  appreciated  by  some  of  our  readers,  because  it  brings  the 
principle  nearer  home:  We  suppose  every  farmer  claims  to  have 
some  government,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  a  contract  over  the 
laborers  in  his  service.  Now,  let  him  make  any  law  or  regula- 
tion on  his  farm,  not  inconsistent,  of  course,  with  the  terms  of 
his  contract,  nor  at  variance  with  God's  law,  and  leave  the  mat- 
ter of  obedience  to  the  option  of  his  employes — what  would  be- 
come of  government  on  the  farm  ?  Would  there  be  any  ?  Cer- 
tainly none  on  his  part ;  for  in  this  case  the  employes  have  vir- 
tually changed  places  with  the  employer,  as  it  respects  the  mat- 
ter of  government,  for  they  do  or  do  not  as  they  please,  and  the 
employer  has  become  a  cipher  in  the  control  of  his  farm.  It  ap- 
pears to  us  that  these  illustrations  clearly  show  the  truth  of  our 
first  proposition,  that  the  Assembly's  decision,  which  grants  to 
the  theological  students  the  liberty  of  optional  obedience  to  a 
constitutional  regulation,  clearly  contradicts  the  real  and  primary 
idea  of  government.  Let  us  now  apply  these  principles  to  the 
Seminary  question,  as  it  respects  the  real  issue  between  the 
Faculty  and  some  of  the  students,  and  which  has  been  decided 
by  the  Assembly  adverse  to  the  Faculty.  The  Assembly  cer- 
tainly intended  that  there  should  be  a  real  government  over  its 
Theological  Seminary — not  simply  an  advisory  oversight  by  the 
Professors — not  a  sham,  but  veritable  government.  This  we  all 
must  allow,  when  we  consider  that  it  has  prejcribed  and  pub- 
lished a  well  defined  Constitution,  with  its  laws,  by-laws,  and 
penalties,  for  the  express  government  of  this  Seminary.  But 
here  now  arises  the  difficulty,  and  a  terrible  outcry  has  been 
raised  against  the  Faculty  because  they,  in  all  good  faith,  at- 
tempted to  carry  out  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 
Let  us  not  here  lose  sight  of  the  real  point  at  issue.  The  stu- 
dents did  not  object  to  having  chapel  service  on  the  Lord's  day, 
for  they  requested  it.  It  does  not  matter  how  they  came  to  re- 
quest it ;  and  it  is  quite  irrelevant  to  say  they  did  it  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  member  of  the  Faculty,  for  his  suggestion  did  not 
bind  or  oblige  them.  What  they  did  was  of  their  own  accord, 
no  matter  who  proposed  it,  whether  a  Professor  or  the  "man  in 
the  moon."     And  in  truth  we  have  never  heard  that  the  students 
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objected  to  having  chapel  service,  but  only  against  their  being 
obliged  to  attend,  which,  they  said,  conflicted  with  Christian 
liberty.  Now  this  obligation  was  the  real  rock  of  offence  on 
which  these  students  were  so  mortally  wounded,  and  which  the 
Assembly  has  decided  to  remove.  But  the  question  arises,  who 
created  this  obligation?  Did  the  Faculty?  Certainly  not. 
Who,  then  ?  Why,  this  obligation,  we  must  believe,  arises  out 
of  the  very  nature  of  the  *'  de  facto''  government  established  by 
the  Assembly  over  the  Seminary,  and  which,  as  we  have  already 
said,  must  require  the  obedience  of  its  proper  subjects,  or  cease 
to  be  government,  except  in  name.  It  does  appear  to  us  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms,  to  say  that  the  Faculty  at  Columbia,  or  any 
other  executive  power,  can  make  obedience  to  law  *' optional." 
Whatever  obligation  rested  on  the  students,  the  government  cre- 
ated, and  not  the  Faculty — and  this  obligation  the  students  freely 
assumed  when  they  pledged  their  obedience  on  entering  the  in- 
stitution. But  it  has  been  said  that  this  regulation  respecting 
chapel  service  had  never  been  in  operation,  and  therefore  the 
students,  in  pledging  their  obedience  to  the  Constitution,  did  not 
promise  obedience  to  this  regulation.  Those  who  have  read  the 
Constitution  will  consider  this  a  strange  inference,  to  say  tho 
least  of  it ;  but  let  us  examine  it.  As  there  seems  to  be  a  ques- 
tion in  some  minds  as  to  this  regulation  ever  having  been  prac- 
tised in  the  Seminary  during  its  previous  history,  we  are  per- 
fectly willing  that  it  should  still  be  considered  a  question^  for 
we  maintain  that  it  does  not  alter  the  case  one  whit,  even  though 
this  regulation  may  never  have  been  previously  executed.  Where 
the  Constitution  says,  "  when  desirable,  the  faculty  shall  furnish 
the  students  with  preaching,"  just  there  it  creates  a  standing 
permit,  or  rather  injunction,  on  the  Faculty  to  do  this  thing 
when  they  deem  it  proper.  Suppose  the  Faculty  had  never,  un- 
til recently,  executed  this  injunction,  what  inference  can  be  le- 
gitimately drawn  from  this,  but  that  it  was  not  hitherto  deemed 
desirable  ?  No  one  can  deny  their  authority  to  have  made  this 
regulation  at  any  period  in  the  past,  for  the  Constitution  gives 
them  this  power  most  expressly  ;  and  manifestly  the  only  reason 
why  this  regulation  has  not  hitherto  and  always  been  enforced,  is 
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because  such  a  thing,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  was  not 
desirable.  But  again  :  some  of  the  students  have  claimed  or 
assumed  to  themselves  an  equal  right  with  the  Faculty  to  deter- 
mine, under  the  Constitution,  whether  these  chapel  services  wer^ 
desirable  or  not  at  the  time  they  were  appointed.  If  we  are  not 
Fadly  mistaken,  tlie  opinion  of  the  Church  has  always  been  that 
these  candidates  for  the  ministry  are  sent  to  the  Seminary,  not 
as  co-executors  with  the  Faculty,  of  its  discipline,  but  to  be  un- 
der the  instruction,  guidance,  and  government  of  those  who  have 
been  considered  well  qualified  to  teach ;  and  whenever  the  stu- 
dents become  wise  enough  to  direct  their  instructors,  we  are  sure 
the  Charch  will  not  be  slow  to  acknowledge  their  claims,  and  will 
insist  that  they  exchange  places  with  their  Professors. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  the  students  were  not  bound  to  obey 
this  regulation,  because  they  were  not  aware  that  it  existed, 
or  that  the  power  to  make  it  was  granted  in  the  Constitution 
they  had  promised  to  obey.  This  plea  of  ignorance  surely 
cannot  be  seriously  set  up  as  a  bar  to  the  performance  of  their 
contract,  any  more  than  such  a  plea  would  shield  a  man  from  the 
payment  of  the  money,  who  signed  a  bond  for  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, thinking  it  was  only  fifty.  We  oujlit  to  know  what  we 
solemnly  covenant  to  do ;  and  if  by  any  means  we  did  not  know, 
even  then  the  good  man  ought  to  feel  himself  bound  to  conform 
his  conduct  to  the  standard  of  the  Psalmist :  "  He  that  sweareth 
to  his  own  hurt,  and  changeth  not;"  provided,  of  course,  the 
oath  or  promise  did  not  contemplate  an  unlawful  thing,  for  such 
a  thin<y  is,  "  ah  initio^  void,  We  cannot  bind  ourselves  or  others 
to  the  performance  of  an  unlawful  act.  And  just  here  the  cry 
of  "conscience"  startles  us,  and  some  declare  that  they  cannot 
conscientiously  obey  this  law  for  chapel  service,  even  though  con- 
stitutionally brought  to  bear  upon  them  ;  and  some  defend  the 
students  on  this  question  of  conscience.  But  we  would  ask,  why 
not  obey  this  chapel  regulation,  as  well  as  other  Seminary  laws, 
unless  this  regulation  be  morally  wrong  ?  But  is  this  regulation 
morally  wrong  ?  We  do  not  profess  to  be  in  full  accord  with  the 
teaching  of  the  age,  and  therefore  we  beg  to  be  excused  if  we  can- 
not see  why  attendance,  yes,  obligatory  attendance,  if  that  terra 
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be  prefered,  on  chapel  service  is  morally  Avrong.  The  old-fashion-  • 
ed  way  of  knowing  right  from  wrong  was  by  testing  the  matter 
by  the  Word  of  God,  as  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice. This  certainly  was  Paul's  rule,  for  he  says,  "I  had  not 
known  sin  but  by  the  law."  Tried  by  the  Bible,  then,  was  this 
chapel  regulation  any  greater  moral  wrong,  or  the  obligation  to 
obey  it  any  greater  infringement  on  Christian  liberty,  than  the 
obligation  to  obey  other  Seminary  rules  ?  Is  it  the  being  obliged 
to  worship  God  at  a  certain  place  and  fixed  time,  that  is  deemed 
a  trampling  on  liberty  of  conscience  ?  If  this  be  so,  then  has 
the  Bible,  yea,  rather  say  God,  the  Supreme  Ruler,  trampled 
time  and  again  on  liberty(?)  of  conscience,  for  he  obliged  his  peo- 
ple to  Avor.ship  at  a  certain  place,  the  temple,  and  at  fixed  times. 
The  principles  of  right  and  wrong  are  eternal  and  unchangeable ; 
and  if  it  was  no  violation  of  liberty  of  conscience  to  oblige  the 
Jews  to  worship  at  a  certain  place  and  time,  we  cannot  see  why 
the  Christian's  liberty  should  be  considered  trampled  upon,  when 
he  is  required  to  do  a  like  thing.  But  it  has  been  said  on  this 
point,  "that. the  Christian  dispensation  breathes  more  of  the 
spirit  of  liberty  than  the  Jewish."  We  fully  concede  this,  and 
rejoice  to  know  that  there  is  a,  "  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath 
made  us  free;"  but  in  the  name  of  truth  we  ask,  is  this  liberty 
that  of  the  Antinomian,  which  repudiates  all  obligation  to  obey 
law  ? 

But  has  not  the  Assembly,  in  its  decision  of  this  Seminary 
issue,  really  taken  just  this  ground,  viz. :  that  obligation  to  obey 
a  law,  not  anti-scriptural,  but,  on  the  contrary,  having  abundant 
precedent  in  the  Scriptures,  is  or  may  be  incompatible  with 
Christian  liberty  ?  The  plea  for  the  students  was  substantially 
this :  ^'Remove  the  obligation  to  obey  this  regulation  ;  it  is  all 
we  ask."  Why  remove  the  obligation  ?  Because  it  conflicts 
with  our  Christian  liberty — that  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath 
made  us  free.  The  Assembly  has  removed  the  obligation — and 
why  ?  Manifestly  because  the  Assembly  adjudged  that  this  ob- 
ligation did  infringe  on  Christian  liberty. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  our  second  proposi- 
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tion,  Avhich  is,  that  the  Assembly's  decision  is,  in  our  opinion,  un^ 
scriptural. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret,  and  we  trust  "in  Towliness  of  mind,'^ 
that  we  declare  such  an  opinion  on  the  decision  of  so  venerable 
a  judicatory  ;  but  as  it  is  only  an  opinion  until  proven,  let  us  "to 
the  law  and  to  the  testimony ;"  and  if  they  do  not  sustain  it,  then 
"  let  the  righteous  smite  me,  it  shall  be  a  kindness  ;  and  let  him 
reprove  me,  it  shall  be  an  excellent  oil,  which  shall  not  break  my 
head  ;  for  yet  my  prayer  also  shall  be  in  their  calamities." 

We  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  reader  for  referring  still 
further,  ani  in  this  connection,  to  the  question  of  conscience ; 
but  we  cannot  overlook  it,  since  it  has  been  sounded  as  the  key- 
note of  this  whole  aifair,  and  has  become  the  pivot  on  which  dis- 
cipline or  no  discipline  may  hereafter  turn  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  With  all  due  respect,  therefore,  for  the  wisdom  of  the 
Assembly,  we  niustsa}^  that  according  to  our  view  of  the  matter, 
it  has  entirely  overlooked  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
scriptural  and  such  a  thing  as  an  wnscriptnral  liberty  of  con- 
science. These  two  are  readily  and  often  confounded,  but  may  be 
easily  distinguished  by  the  light  of  divine  truth  ;  but  only  by  this 
means — scriptural  liberty  considers  itself  aggrieved  when,  and 
only  when  that  which  is  anti-scriptural  is  enjoined  by  a  govern- 
ment;  unscripturnl  liberty  may  defy  all  laws,  human  and  divine; 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  whisper  the  word  obligation  to  rouse 
it  from  its  lair,  for  every  duty  must  be  left  optional,  or  it  tram- 
ples upon  it.  In  other  words,  the  one  agrees  with  Scripture-^ 
the  other  disagrees.  Now,  in  all  candor,  does  the  liberty  de- 
manded for  the  students,  and  conceded  by  the  Assembly,  agree 
or  disagree  with  Scripture?  To  test  this  matter  truly,  it  seems 
to  us  that  we  should  not  draw  on  the  inspired  Word  for  some  ex- 
ample of  supposed  analogy,  but  of  doubtful  application  ;  but  we 
must  bring  this  liberty  face  to  face  with  some  positive  Scripture, 
which  is  most  directly  pertinent,  because  of  its  unquestioned 
meaning  and  decided  bearing  on  the  question  involved.  We  will 
therefore  confront  this  ^'liberty"  with  the  positive  command  of 
him  who  is  the  Lord  of  conscience :  "  Obey  them  that  have  the 
rule  over  you.''     How  do  the  two  agree?     Can  they  be  recon- 
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ciled  ?  Are  they  not  hopelessly  at  variance — antagonistic,  anti- 
podal ?  Does  not  that  liberty  granted  the  students,  show  its  un- 
scripturalness  by  its  kicking  against  Scripture?  The  command 
we  have  quoted  is  certainly  applicable  to  all  subjects  of  every 
duly  constituted  and  recognised  government,  and  is  designed  to 
regulate  their  behavior  towards  those  in  authority  over  them.* 
If  obedience  to  our  rulers  ought  to  be  optional  in  certain  cases, 
those  of  conscience,  for  example,  we  think  it  would  have  appeared 
in  such  a  command ;  but  lo  !  the  command  is  imperative,  and 
leaves  no  requisition  of  any  government,  under  any  circum- 
stances^  to  the  option  of  the  subject,  and  for  these  very  evident 
reasons :  (a)  Where  no  anti-scriptural  thing  is  enjoined.  Chris- 
tian liberty  of  conscience  has  no  right  to  be,  is  not,  offended,  and 
hence  there  can  be  no  room  for  optional  obedience ;  for  in  this 
case  we  are  obliged  to  obey,  or  we  sin  against  God.  (b)  When 
any  anti-scriptural  requisition  is  made  upon  the  subject,  he  cer- 
tainly has  no  more  option  in  this  case  than  in  the  other ;  for  he 
must,  not  may,  obey  God  rather  than  man.  This  notion  of  op- 
tional obedience  is  obviously  contradictory  to  the  yery  meaning 
of  government,  as  we  have  already  shown;  and  it  will  prove 
itself  to  be  a  destructive  and  disorganising  clement,  when- 
ever  the  two  are  sought  to  be  combined.  It  certainly  finds  no 
favor  in  Scripture  nor  in  sound  morality,  which  the  adversary 
shall  not  be  able  to  gainsay  nor  resist ;  for  whatever  is  right  or 
lawful  in  government,  we  mttst  uphold  and  obey  ;  and  whatever 
is  wrong,  we  inust  discountenance  ;  and  there  is  no  choice  left  us 
in  either  case.  Does  the  Bible,  then,  require  us  to  obey  our 
duly  recognised  rulers  in  all  lawful  things,  and  leave  us  no  alter- 
native but  to  obey  or  sin  against  God  ?  It  does  ;  and  so  far  is  it 
from  excusing  disobedience  on  the  ground  of  conscience,  it  makes 
conscience  the  ground  of  obedience.  '*  Ye  must  needs  be  sub- 
ject, not  only  for  (from  fear  of)  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience 
sake."     Does  the  Bible,  then,   conflict  with   Christian(?)  liberty 

*AVe  know  that  this  is  addressed  primarily  to  those  under  ecclesiastical 
authority  ;  but  that  it  is  equally  applicable  to  the  subjects  of  every  gov- 
ernment may  be  fully  inferred  from  the  cognate  passages,  1  Pet.  ii.,  13, 
14  I  Rom.  xiii.,  1 — 6. 
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of  conscience  ?  We  are  constrained  to  believe,  however  painful 
the  admission!,  that  it  does  conflict  with  that  liberty  demanded  for 
some  of  our  theological  students,  and  granted  by  the  Assembly. 
Is  the  Bible  wrong,  too,  on'  this  point  ?  If  so,  let  us  boldly  re- 
pudiate, as  now  antiquated,  the  much  cherished  doctrine  of  its 
being  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  manners,  and  let  us 
come  to  the  front,  and  fully  abreast  with  the  spirit  of  the  age 
avow  our  allegiance  to  the  higher  law  of  conscience.  To  our 
mind  this  question  of  "  conscience"  never  had  any  legitimate  rise 
or  connection  with  these  Seminary  difficulties  ;  but  it  was  dragged 
into  this  issue,  under  specious  devices  of  the  deceitful  heart,  to 
hide  a  lawless  spirit ;  and  like  a  false  "  angel  of  light,"  it  not 
only  misled  unsuspecting  students,  but  brandished  its  sword  so 
Tauntingly  in  the  face  of  our  venerable  Assembly,  that  many 
were  awed  into  undue  reverence. 

But  again  :  the  Assembly,  in  making  its  djcision,  must  have 
had  in  full  view  the  fact  tliat  this  appointed  chapel  service  was 
not  the  arbitrary  creature  of  unofficial  persons,  but  a  constitu- 
tional law  of  an  established  government ;  and  hence,  in  making 
attendance  voluntary,  it  really  gives  a  sanction  to  disobedience  to 
lawful  authority ;  for  swrely  every  one  must  see  that,  with 
our  Seminary  students,  attendance  or  non-attendance  on  chapel 
service  is  equivalent  to  their  obedience  or  disobedience  to  a  re- 
cognised law.  If,  therefore,  they  should  attend  the  service,  they 
do  so  witli  the  full  knowledge  that  they  have  the  sanction  of  the 
Assembly  to  disobey  a  positive  Seminary  regulation,  if  they 
choose.  If  they  do  not  attend — disobey  the  regulation — this  is 
only  doing  what  the  Assembly  has  sanctioned.  It  is  idle  to  say 
that  ours  is  a  captious  interpretation  of  the  Assembly's  action ; 
for  it  is  not  so  in  reality,  and  we  have  the  right  to  maintain  that 
the  meaning  of  the  Assembly's  decision  is  its  decision.  But 
some  will  say,  Shall  not  the  Assembly  interpret  its  own  action, 
and  say  what  it  intended  to  declare  ?  Certainly.  But  if  not 
impertinent,  we  would  like  to  know  what  would  be  thought  of  us, 
should  we  say  of  our  neighbor,  he  is  a  thief,  and  when  confronted 
with  the  charge,  reply,  we  did  say  you  were  a  thief,  but  we  did 
not  mean  by  this  that  you  had  stolen  ? 
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But  the  record  is  before  the  Church,  and  -nvc  will  quote  it  ver^ 
batim,  for  the  sake  of  vindicating  our  exposition  of  its  meaning 
from  any  charge  of  captiousness  : 

(5)  That  the  General  Asseinbly  hereby  expresses  its  entire  confidence 
in  the  Faculty  of  Columbia  Seminarv. 

(6)  That  the  General  Assembly  respectfully  recommends  to  the  Faculty, 
that  in  the  event  services  in  the  chapel  be  deemed  desirable,  the  attend- 
ance on  said  services,  on  the  part  of  Faculty  and  students,  be  volun- 
tary.— Asuemblt/ Mlnnte.t,  p.  ^17.  '    '     '      •'-■■'<"'■":'}'■    '•":-:-^,.P^"^\y^  . 

It  is  obviously  only  with  the  last  resolution  that  we  are  now 
concerned,  and  also  only  as  it  applies  to  the  students,  for  it  would 
lead  us  too  far  from  our  present  purpose  to  do  more  than  barely 
suggest  whether  the  Faculty  ought  to  be.  mentioned  in  such  a  re- 
solution ;  for  their  relation  to  the  government  of  the  Seminary 
is  purely  executive^  and  so  long  as  they  cause  the  laws  to  be  exe- 
cuted, it  need  be  no  concern  witli  us  what  disposition  they  make 
of  their  time  and  bodily  presence.  If  they  supply  the  students, 
when  desirable,  with  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  this  is  all  the 
Constitution  obliges  them  to  do  in  the  case;  and  it  is  quite  su- 
pererogatory to  refer  the  executive  to  the  sam(!  plane  with  the 
subjects  of  a  government ;  for,  as  every  one  will  allow,  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  parties  to  the  government,  are  very  different. 
But  to  return  to  the  meaning  of  the  last  resolution  :  We  main- 
tain that  in  case  the  chapel  service  on  the  Sabbath  he  instituted — 
and  it  was  established  as  a  Somimary  regulation  when  the  Assem- 
bly made  its  decision,  and  was  not  annulled  by  said  body — 
then  it  is  as  much  and. as  truly  a  constitutional  provision  as  the 
attendance  on  the  instructions  in  Hebrew  or  Theology — and  be- 
ing a  hiAv,  it  follows  that  attendance  or  non-attendance  on  the 
part  of  the  students  can  only  mean  obedience  or  disobedience  to 
law.  But,  as  we  liave  already  shown,  the  Bible  does  not  leave 
obedience  to  the  choice  of  the  subject ;  it  gives  no  countenance 
to  voluntaryism  in  relation  to  government ;  for  Ave  must  obey 
what  is  lawful,  and  disobey  Avhat  is  unlawful,  or  we  sin  against 
God.  This  principle  of  voluntaryism  contradicts  the  primary 
idea  of  government,  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  must  re- 
quire the  obedience  of  its  subjects,  or  cease  to  be.  It  is  equally 
VOL.  XXV.,  NO.  4 — 6. 
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at  variance  with  every  Scripture  bearing  on  the  relation  of  rulers 
and  the  ruled.  We  know  there  are  some  who  seek  to  evade  this 
logical  result  of  the  Assembly's  action,  by  attempting  to  discrim- 
inate between  a  decision  and  a  recommendation  of  a  judicatory. 
This,  however,  will  not  avail ;  for  in  the  reply  which  the  Assem- 
bly made  to  the  paper  of  the  protestants,  attention  was  pointedly 
called  to  the  fact  that  "  this  action  complained  of  is  the  action  of 
the  Assembly,  to  be  respected  and  observed  as  such."  There  is 
no  mistaking,  therefore,  the  meaning  of  recommendation,  as  used 
by  the  Assembly.  Begging  pardon  for  a  little  digression  here, 
we  desire  to  submit  to  our  co-Presbyters,  whether  or  not  recom- 
mendations are  consonant  with  Presbyterian  government  ?  We 
think  recommendation  belongs  to  an  advisory  rather  than  a  gov- 
ernmental polity — to  Congregationalism  rather  than  Presbyte- 
rianism — and  so,  when  we  hear  any  of  our  Church  courts  recom- 
mending, we  always  think  it  is  because  of  one  of  these  two  rea- 
sons ;  either  the  court  is  not  sure  of  its  power  to  enjoin,  which 
is  fatal  to  real  government ;  or  else  of  its  right  in  the  premises; 
in  which  case  the  accused  is  justly  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  No  reasonable  subject  under  any  government,  whether 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  will  object  to  its  mandates  being  expressed 
in  governmental  phraseology.  We  like  soft  words  as  much  as 
any  one,  but  would  hardly  expect  to  find  them  in  the  decisions  of 
a  court  of  justice. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  the  consideration  of  the  last  general 
proposition,  which  is,  That  the  practical  and  logical  tendency  of 
the  Assembly's  action  is  to  disorganise  and  destroy  all  scriptural 
government  or  discipline  in  our  whole  Presbyterian  fabric.  We 
cannot,  without  trespassing  on  the  patience  of  our  readers,  go 
into  detail,  showing  how  the  application  of  this  new  rule  of  discip- 
line will  affect  the  integral  parts  of  our  system,  and  must  there- 
fore content  ourselves  with  the  briefest  reference  to  its  effect  on  any 
discipline  of  our  Presbyteries  in  future,  observing  however  that 
the  same  principle  is  involved  in  every  case  where  the  reciprocal 
duties  of  rulers  and  subjects  are  sought  to  be  adjudicated.  And 
now  we  would  like  to  ask  our  Presbyteries  what  they  would  or 
could  do  with  the  Assembly's  decision  as  a  controlling  precedent, 
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should  one  of  our  candidates  be  expelled  from  some  literary  col- 
lege— Davidson  for  example — for  refusing  to  attend  on  the  regu- 
arly  appointed  chapel  services  on  the  Sabbath  if  he  should  make 
the  same  plea  of  the  theological  students,  "that  this  obligation 
was  incompatible  with  Christian  liberty."  Could  we  discipline 
him  ?  The  cases  are  perfectly  analogous.  Both  are  professedly 
Christian  men — having  a  common  end  in  view — the  only  differ- 
ence between  them  being  one  of  degree,  and  our  candidate  has 
equal  right  with  the  Seminary  student  to  shelter  himself  under 
the  protecting  shield  of  the  Assembly's  decision.  But  what  would 
become  of  the  governmont  of  the  College  if  our  Presbyteries 
should  encourage  the  students  to  demand  such  liberty  in  the  name 
of  conscience !  Why  not  make  liberty  of  conscience  relieve  from 
obligation  to  attend  morning  and  evening  prayer?  But  we  go 
still  further  and  say  we  do  not  see,  how  a  Presbytery  consistently 
with  the  Assembly's  decision,  can  discipline  one  of  its  members 
for  the  baldest  heresy,  provided  he  pleads  liberty  of  conscience. 
We  need  not  think  of  going  to  the  Bible  to  prove  the  heresy,  for 
has  not  the  Assembly  most  obviously  decided  the  principle  in 
this  Seminary  issue,  thai  when  conscience  and  the  Bible  conflict 
we  must  follow  conscience  ?  The  Bible  required  tlie  students  to 
obey — their  conscience  would  not  permit  them — the  Assembly 
has  decided  for  conscience  and  against  the  Bible.  To  show  that 
in  this  statement  we  do  not  misunderstand  the  position  of  the 
Assembly,  we  will  ask  in  all  candor,  Was  not  the  Assembly's 
decision  made  in  full  accord  with  and  really  based  on  the  declara- 
tion uttered  by  one  of  its  advocates — "When  a  Christian  man 
pleads  conscience  he  was  done — conscience  is  too  sacred  to  be 
trifled  with;  it  may  be  weak,  but  it  is  not  to  be  made  strong  by 
oppression.  He.  cares  not  how  weak  the  j)oint  is,  if  conscience 
is  pleaded,  he  was  done."  We  have  singled  out  this  speech  from 
others,  not  out  of  disrespect  to  the  individual  who  uttered  it,  but 
simply  decause  it  contains  in  a  nut-shell  the  burden  of  the  plea 
which  obtained  the  verdict  for  the  students.  We  might  easilv 
show  the  logical  fallacy  of  each  of  ^these  propositions,  seeing  that 
it  is  quite  begging  the  question  to  cover  up  under  the  broad  term 
Christian  the,  very  and  only  point  of  issue,  which  is  the  orthodoxy 
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of  said  conscience;  but  we  prefer  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  in  its 
practical  effejcts,  and  we  will  therefore  introduce  Professor  Swing 
of  Chicago  as  knocking  at  the  door  of  Presbytery  for  admission. 
Will  you  receive  him  ?     There  are  thousands  who  are  ready  to 
testify  that  he  is  a  good,  Christian  man,  and  the  only  objection 
which  any  can  urge  against  him  (but  this  is  no  objection  with 
some  of  us!)  is,  that  his  conscience  will  not  allow  him  to  submit  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  which  he  once  sol- 
emnly covenanted  to  obey,  nor  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  its 
antiquated  faith.     Walk  in,  Professor.     None  shall  disturb  you 
here  for  standing  by  your  conscience — when  a  Christian  man 
pleads  conscience  we  are  done !     It  is  downright  persecution  to 
prosecute  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  Avhen  his  con- 
science forbids  him  to  preach  its  doctrines  or  obey  its  Constitu- 
tion!    And  has  our  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  come  to  this! 
"Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon: 
lest  the  daughters  of  ther- Philistines  rejoice,  lest  the  daughters  of 
the  uncircumcised  triumph."     The  decision  wc  complain  of  mani- 
festly lifts  us  to  the  same  plane  of  Broad-Churchism  occupied  by 
the  Northern   Presbyterians,  for  wo  arc  now  prepared  to  lock 
shields,  as  they  have  done,  with  heretical  brethren,  under  the 
broad  term  Christian.     Did  any  in  our  Assembly  design  to  pave 
the  way  for  a  reunion  Avith  the  Northern  Church?     It  cannot  be 
idle  to  ask  such  a  question,  for  a  more  decided  step  in  this  direc- 
tion can  hardly  be  imagined.     If  we  cannot,  without  the  cry  of 
persecution^  discipline  and   drive  out  those  who  are   heretical 
according  to  our  standards,    from  our  household  of  faith,  when 
they  plead  liberty  of  conscience,  then  we  had  better  publicly  an- 
nounce our  "new  departure,"  and  confess  that  Presbyterianism 
is  a  thing  of  tlie  past.     In   view  of  this,  who  can   wonder  that 
bitter  tears  have  been  wrung  from  strong  men  over  this  decision 
of  our  Assembly?     Who  can  wonder  that  men  of  pronounced 
ability  in  the  Church  have  openly  declared  that  they  would  not 
send  their  sons,  or  give  their   means  to  support  the  Seminary, 
where    doctrines    logically    tending    to    Broad-Churchism    are 
taught  ? 

But  it  may  be  said  that  we  are  spending  much  time  in  dealing 
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with  supposable  cases  and  crying  wolf  when  there  is  none  to 
meet.  But  we  maintain  that  a  hypothetical  case,  if  probable  and 
reasonable,  may  illustrate  a  principle  as  truly  as  an  actual  case. 
We  too,  however,  are  done  with  supposable  cases,  for  we  have  an 
actual  and  very  sorrowful  one  for  contemplation  in  our  disorgan- 
"ised  and  prostrate  Seminary.  Two  of  its  cherished  Professors 
resigned,  and  from  present  appearances  but  little  hope  of  filling 
the  vacancies  with  competent  men — some  of  its  strongest  moneyed 
friends  withdrawing  their  support  on  the  ground  that  the  Semi- 
nary has  broken  loose  from  its  ancient  moorings  and  is  now  on 
the  treacherous  sea  of  Broad-Churchism — other  Professors  clinjr- 
ing  to  the  wreck,  with  what  hope  they  can,  which  has  brought  so 
many  an<l  so  great  spiritual  comforts  to  our  storm-beaten  and 
hitherto  immovable  household  of  faith.  This  has  been  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  the  Assembly's  decision,  and  the  blight  has  fallen 
first  upon  tliis  Institution,  only  because  it  afforded  the  first  case 
for  the  application  of  the  new  principle  of  discipline  decided  for 
it.  But  some  will  say.  Ought  the  Assembly's  decision  to  have 
had  such  an  effect  on  the  Seminary?  In  other  words,  ought  any 
of  the  Professors  to  have  resigned  their  chairs,  or  those  who 
remain  to  consider  themselves  wronged?  ^'' Flat  jiistitia  ruat 
caelum."  We  do  not  see  hoAV  any  unprejudiced  mind,  in  view  of 
all  the  circumstances,  can  do  otherwise  than  justify  the  Professors 
who  have  resigned  and  sympathise  with  those  who  remain  as 
deeply  wronged.  For  look  at  it.  These  men,  venerated  by  the 
whole  Church  for  their  learning  and  piety — tried  men,  who  have 
(]one  valiant  service  for  the  cause  of  truth,  and  against  whom  not 
even  a  whisper  of  detraction  had  ever  been  allowed — these  men 
have  been  implicitly  condemned  by  our  highest  court,  and  that 
not  upon  any  charge  of  failure  to  meet  their  obligations  as  Pro- 
fessors :  nor  upon  any  charge  of  exceeding  the  power  vested  in 
them  by  the  Assembly  itself  through  the  Constitution — -not  upon 
any  charge  at  all,  unless  it  was  their  daring  to  do  their  duty  in 
spite  of  the  clamors  of  an  anti-scriptural  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  more  than  this,  without  a  hearing.  "Doth  our  law  judge 
any  man  before  it  hear  him?"  We  know  it  1ms  been  said  that 
the  Assembly  gave  one  of  these  Professors  the  privilege  of  de- 
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fending  himself,  but  he  declined.  There  are  many  who  fully 
sympathise  with  that  Professor,  who  stood  on  the  dignity  of  con- 
scious innocence  before  the  Assembly,  for  it  would  have  been 
exceedingly  simple  in  him  to  have  attempted  to  defend  himself 
when  no  charge  had  be'en  made  against  him. 

We  would  like  to  show,  if  time  sufficed,  how  all  of  our  Execu- 
tive Committees  are  interested  in  the  Assembly's  decision,  for 
their  relation  to  the  Assembly  and  to  their  respective  duties  is 
analogous  to  that  which  the  Faculty  holds  to  the  Assembly  and 
their  peculiar  duties.  All  are  alike  executive  agents  of  the  As- 
sembly, and  the  decision  of  any  principle  affecting  one  affects  all. 
The  Assembly  has  the  right  to  review  the  work  of  its  agents  and 
rectify  what  is  amiss,  but  no  right  to  condemn  its  agents  unless 
they  have  been  unfaithful  to  the  constitutional  obligations  de- 
volved upon  them. 

If  the  Faculty  had  been  condemned  because  of  their  disregard 
for  constitutional  requirements — either  failing  to  meet  their  obli- 
gations as  Professors,  or  exceeding  their  authority  as  rulers,  not 
a  word  in  their  defence  would  have  been  written  bv  us,  but 
the  facts  in  their  case  warrant  the  assertion  that  in  neither  of- 
these  respects  are  the  Faculty  culpable.  They  did  only  what 
the  General  Assembly  in  and  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Semi- 
nary authorised  them  to  do.  The  case  is  manifestly  this:  A 
gives  to  B  the  management  of  a  certain  business,  with  definite 
instructions  to  guide  him,  and  in  certain  emergencies  he  is  to  do 
thus  and  so  if  it- seems  to  him  to  be  desirable.  B  accepts  and 
conducts  the  business  very  satisfactorily  for  a  long  time  ;  but  now 
in  his  opinion  the  emergency  anticipated  by  A  arises,  and  he 
very  properly  shapes  his  conduct  according  to  A's  directions  in 
case  of  the  emergency.  Now  suppose  evil  effects  follow  B's 
modification  of  policy,  who  is  to  be  blamed  ?  Certainly  not  B, 
for  he  strictly  followed  A's  directions  in  case  of  the  emergency. 
B  was  only  A's  agent  carrying  out  his  directions  before  and  aftcn* 
the  emergency  arose.  But  you  will  say,  "B  ought  to  have  had 
better  sense  than  to  have  thought  the  emergency  was  upon  him, 
while  others  (some  Seminary  students  for  example)  saw  that  there 
was  no  emergency."     We  reply  then,  that  A  ought  to  have  had 
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better  sense  than  to  have  left  it  to  B's  judgment  to  determine 
the  emergency,  and  therefore  the  justly  responsible  party  for  all 
the  evil  effects  is  A — Assembly.  In  view  of  the  considerations 
now  adduced,  we  repeat  the  observation.  We  do  not  see  how  any 
of  our  Presbyteries,  church  sessions,  seminaries  of  learning,  or 
any  other  government,  can  exercise  a  wholesome,  scriptural  dis- 
cipline over  their  respective  subjects,  should  they  plead  liberty  of 
conscience  in  extenuation  of  their  resistance  to  lawful  authority 
and  violation  of  solemn  compacts. 

When  scriptural  discipline  ends,  pure,  othodox  Presbyterian- 
ism  dies,  and  with  it,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  "  faith  which 
was  once  delivered  to  the  saints."  .   ,    ,      -  j  ,.,\  ...j 

Lastly,  we  think  that  the  Assembly's  decision  is  unconstitu- 
tional, because,  although  not  formally,  still  it  virtually  changes, 
without  the  requisite  two-thirds  vote,  that  organic  feature  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Seminary,  which  obliges  every  student  in  the 
Seminary  to  obey  all  its  laws  and  regulations.  The  regulation  for 
chapel  services  is,  when  announced  by  the  Faculty,  as  much  and 
as  truly  a  part  of  the  Constitution  as  any  other  of  its  laws,  and 
the  students  are  as  much  bound  to  obey  this  as  any  other  requi- 
sition ;  but  the  Assembly  has  released  them  from  all  obligation 
to  obey  it.  We  have,  therefore,  two  antagonising  forces  in  the 
same  government  at  the  same  time — the  Constitution  obliging 
the  students  to  obedience  to  a  certain  law — the  Assembly  releas- 
ing them  from  obligation  to  obey  that  law, — a  kingdom  divided 
against  itself;  and  the  only  possibility  for  harmony  is  by  the  re- 
moval of  one  or  the  other  of  these  opposing  forces.  The  Assem- 
bly has  removed  the  obligation  from  the  Constitution.  Is  not 
this  virtually  the  repeal  of  an  organic  law  ?  Can  the  Assembly 
make  so  radical  a  change,  without  disregarding  its  own  Consti- 
tution, which  conditions  all  such  changes  on  the  two-thirds  vote  ? 
Is  the  Assembly  independent  of  its  Constitution?  Might  it  not 
be  charged  witli  .setting  the  example  of  a  disregard  for  constitu- 
tional laws  ?  .  ■ 

We  are  no  Cassandra,  prophesying  evil  to  our  beloved  Churchy 
when  there  is  no  need  of  alarm ;  but  we  are  constrained  to  see 
that  this  Seminary  question  has  been  the  occasion  of  revealing 
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the  fact  that  our  ecclesiastical  sky  is  threateningly  overcast,  for 
if  this  is  the  fixed  decision  of  our  highest  court,  and  if  it  really 
reflects  the  sentiment  of  our  Church  at  large,  then  it  needs  no 
propliet's  pen  to  write  "  Ichahod"  on  otir  Southern  Church.  Her 
glory,  as  a  law-abiding,  covenant-keeping  Cliurch,  has  fled ! 


-♦•■  ♦ 


ARTICLE  III. 
RIGHTEOUSNESS,  NEW  NATURE,  AND  FAITH.* 

In  our  own  testimony  to  the  truth,  and  in  all  statements  of 
Christian  doctrine,  it  becomes  us  to  be  severe  and  exacting  in  ap- 
plying the  tests  of  scriptural  accuracy  to  our  expressions.  Our 
carelessness  may  do  unforeseen  dishonor  to  the  truth,  and  may 
mislead  in(juirers  into  wlioae  hands  the  testimony  falls.  It  is 
sufficiently  painful  to  find,  as  public  teachers  frequently  do, 
how  their  most  guarded  statements  are  misapprehended  by 
candid  hearers  or  readers.  But  it  is  more  than  painful  and  Iiu- 
miliating  when  the  misapprehension  is  due  to  a  hixity  of  ex- 
pression into  which  we  have  fallen  from  habit  or  inconsideration. 
This  is  especially  applicable  to  the  written  and  printed  testimony 
of  those  who  are  connected  with  our  periodical  literature  ;  in 
which,  variety  of  occasions  and  briefness  of  opportunity  increase 
the  hazard  of  inaccurary.  "What  is  written  remains;"  and 
while  there  is  here  the  responsibility  that  errors  and  mistakes 
may  be  perpetuated,  there  is  here,  also,  the  advantage  that  what 
has  been  advanced  may  be  reviewed  and  corrected  even  if  it  can- 


*It  has  been  our  rule  for  some  years  past  to  admit  no  article  to  these 
pages  which  has  appeared  elsewhere  in  print.  By  particular  request, 
we  depart,  however,  from  the  rule,  in  the  present  case,  where  the  reader 
will  find  a  reply  by  the  late  Rev.  James  In«i;lis,  of  New  York,  to  the 
criticisms  of  his  theology,  which  we  published  in  January,  1872.  This 
reply  we  take  from  WaymarkH  in  the  Wilderness,  for  April,  1872.-r-[EDS. 
S.  P.  R. 
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not  be  recalled — an  advantage  which  one  who  has  any  sense  of 
the  responsibility  will  rejoice  to  improve.  '        "^  -' 

We  should  be  severe  in  guarding  and  judging  the  accuracy  of 
our  own  expressions,  but  cautious  in  criticising  the  expressions  of 
others.  Not  that  we  should  hesitate  to  expose  error  wherever  it 
lurks,  or  to  point  out  inaccuracies  which  may  mislead,  however 
innocently  they  may  have  been  introduced.  No  one  who  is  to 
be  respected  as  a  witness  to  the  truth  will  fail  to  welcome  such  a 
truly  brotherly  office.  Even  though  there  may  be  a  suspicion 
of  partisan  spirit  in  the  criticism,  one  who  aims  simply  to  testify 
or  teach  the  truth,  will  be  glad  to  learn  where  he  has  failed,  and 
to  know  how  his  language  may  be  misunderstood,  even  when  the 
views  he  designed  to  express  are  scriptural.  While  we  are  to  be 
faithful  in  pointing  out  errors  and  inaccuracies,  it  still  becomes  us 
to  be  cautious  in  criticising  the  expressions  of  others,  in  order 
that  we  may  do  no  injustice  by  detaching  language  from  its  con- 
nections, or  misrepresenting  its  designed  application.  A  failure 
in  this  respect,  however,  will  rather  prove  an  injustice  to  an  indi- 
vidual than  an  injury  to  the  truth.  And  though  a  lover  of  the 
truth  will  shrink  from  perpetrating  the  injustice  upon  another,  he 
will  find  a  consolation  in  this  thought  when  he  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  it. 

The  attention  of  friends  of  truth,  both  by  public  and  private 
criticism,  has  called  us  frequently  to  the  review  of  the  course  of 
this  periodical.  Recent  attentions  of  this  kind  have  suggested 
the  remarks  just  made,  and  we  trust  may  be  profitable  both  to 
our  readers  and  ourselves.  We  have  seen,  in  some  of  these  criti- 
cisms, where  a  want  of  accuracy  may  have  misled  some  of  our 
readers  on  points  of  no  slight  importance.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  work  of  Christ  for  us  has  been  divided  into  active  and  passive 
obedience,  our  forgiveness  being  connected  with  the  one,  while 
our  justification  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  other.  The  reaction 
from  this  unscriptural  representation  is  an  error  against  which  we 
have  urgently  testified — that  the  Lord  was  our  Substitute  only 
on  the  cross.  Yet  one  of  our  friendly  critics  points  out  this  sen- 
tence in  WaymarhSy  Vol.  viii.,  p.  273  :  "  We  have  already  stated 
VOL.  XXV.,  NO.  4. — 7. 
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our  objection  to  the  notion  of  a  vicarious  keeping  of  the  law,  as 
well  as  to  the  distinction  which  it  makes  between  pardon  and 
justification,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  either  of  them  rest," 
etc.  Though  the  general  aim  of  the  article  from  which  the  quo- 
tation is  made  is  to  oppose  the  error  which  limits  Christ's  work 
for  us  to  the  cross,  the  passage  quoted,  and  one  or  two  phrases 
throughout  the  article,  may  seem  to  favor  it.  That  to  which  we 
objected  was  the  division  referred  to.  For  if  you  have  first  of 
all  admitted  an  active  obedience  to  the  law  by  a  substitute  as  the 
ground  of  justification,  and  that  obedience  was  complete  before 
he  reached  the  cross,  on  what  ground  could  the  curse  of  the  law 
be  inflicted  ?  I  have  fulfilled  the  law  by  my  substitute,  and  have 
a  perfect  righteousness.  What  more  does  the  law  demand  ?  This 
was  the  objection ;  and  what  we  designed  to  urge  was,  that  the 
condition  of  man  as  a  sinner  and  condemned  rendered  any  such 
righteousness  impossible. 

The  friend  who  points  out  the  inaccuracy  says  that  "No  intel- 
ligent believer  speaks  of  being  pardoned  by  Christ's  passive  and 
justified  by  Christ's  active  obedience."  We  find  a  different  state- 
ment in  Dr.  Smeaton  on  the  Atonement,  who  speaks  of  a  "class 
of  divines  who  ascribe  forgiveness  to  the  sufferings,  and  the  right 
to  everlasting  life  to  the  active  obedience — an  unhappy  separa- 
tion, though  countenanced  by  eminent  narnes,  and  by  no  means 
to  be  vindicated."  We  quote  the  rest  of  Dr.  Smeaton's  para- 
graph as  a  clear  statement  of  what  we  have  aimed  to  teach:  "As 
it  is  the  work  of  one  Christ,  it  is  one  atoning  obedience ;  and 
though  we  may  and  must  distinguish  the  elements  of  which  it 
consists,  we  may  not  disjoin  them,  for  the  two  elements  concur  to 
form  one  obedience.  That  they  cannot  be  separated  appears  from 
many  considerations,  and  especially  from  this,  that  in  every  action 
there  was  a  humiliation,  and  in  every  suffering  an  exercise  of 
obedience.  They  both  pervade  every  event  in  that  wondrous 
life.  They  were  not  in  exercise  at  diff'erent  times,  in  different 
actions,  and  in  successive  hours.  They  meet  in  the  same  action 
and  at  the  same  time  over  the  entire  life  of  Jesus,  from  the  first 
moment  of  his  humiliation  to  the  last." 

The  same  friendly   critic  furnishes  examples  of  the  injustice 
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that  may  be  done  to  a  statement  by  severing  expressions  from 
their  connections.  Thus,  he  says,  "We  find  the  Waymarhs 
speaking  currently  of  faith  as  a  means  of  regeneration ;'^  and  it 
is  urged  that  this  language  suggests  that  "  this  faith  begins  be- 
fore the  sinner  is  born  again."  There  was  doubtless  no  inten- 
tional misrepresentation,  and  yet  on  the  very  page  from  v^^hich 
the  expression  is  quoted,  it  is  stated  that  the  word  of  God  is  not 
only  "  a  means,  but  the  means  of  regeneration  ;"  and  in  the  ar- 
ticles referred  to,  it  is  maintained  that  the  fact  that  a  man  be- 
lieves is  proof  that  he  is  born  again.  "If  he  does,  then  we  have 
God's  word  for  it  that  he  is  born  of  God." 

Nor  is  there  any  contradiction  in  these  expressions ;  for  the 
Lord,  in  reply  to  Nicodemus's  question,  "  How  can  these  things 
be  ?  '  speaks  of  the  Son  of  Man  being  "  lifted  up,  that  whosoever 
believeth  on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 
"To  as  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become 
sons  of  God."  "  Ye  are  all  the  children  of  God  by  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus."  If  we  go  back  a  step,  we  find  that  "  faith  cometh 
by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God."  Or,  to  go  back 
a  step  further,  "It  hath  pleased  God,  by  the  foolishness  of  preach- 
ing, to  save  them  that  believe."  But  are  these  statements  of 
means — "  by  preaching,"  "  by  faith,"  "by  the  word  of  God" — 
to  be  arrayed  against  one  another,  or  do  they  not  bear  harmoni- 
ous testimony  to  one  great  truth  ?  In  the  same  article  in  Way- 
marks  this  language  is  used  :  "  While  the  word  of  God  is  the  in- 
corruptible seed  of  the  new  birth,  the  means  by  which  the  Spirit 
of  God  accomplishes  his  new  creation,  regeneration  is  not  in  any 
sense  a  change  effected  in  our  ruined  nature  by  the  natural  influ- 
ence of  the  truth  which  presents  new  motives,  new  principles, 
new  aims  of  life.  It  does  all  this,  but  it  would  present  them  in 
vain  to  a  nature  that  is  incapable  of  discerning  them,  or  utterly 
insensible  to  them,  or  irreconcilably  opposed  to  them.  To  be  born 
anew  is  to  be  brought  into  a  new  life."  Afterward,  in  referring 
to  the  question,  Where  is  the  point  at  which  life  begins  ?  it  is  re- 
marked, "Jesus  stood  by  the  grav«  of  Lazarus,  and  cried  with  a 
loud  voice,  'Lazarus,  come  forth,'  and  he  that  was  dead  came 
forth."     The  same  cavilling  curiosit}'^  might  demand.    At  what 
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point  was  consciousness  restored  to  Lazarus  ?  Was  it  before  the 
words  fell  upon  his  ear,  else  how  could  he  hear  the  call  ?  Was 
it  as  the  call  fell  upon  his  ear  ?  Was  it  after  the  words  were  pro- 
nounced ?  Who  would  not  be  shocked  by  such  profane  trifling 
amidst  the  sublime  solemnities  of  such  a  scene  ?  We  only  know 
that  Jesus  uttered  the  call,  and  he  that  was  dead  obeyed.  So  it 
is  enough  for  us  to  have  his  own  assurance,  "  Yerily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  you,  the  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  dead 
shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  they  that  hear  shall 
live.''  • 

The  design  of  these  remarks  is  not  to  maintain  the  consistency 
of  our  testimony,  or  to  defend  ourselves  from  injustice,  which  is 
doubtless  unintentional.  In  the  personalities  of  the  review,  there 
are  mistakes  which  are  the  results  of  misinformation  regarding 
the  editor  of  Waymarks.  But  the  correctness  of  the  views 
taught  is  unaffected  by  this ;  and  as  it  is  farthest  from  our  desire 
to  give  a  name  to  a  system,  or  gain  personal  adherents  by  the 
advocacy  of  it,  we  cannot  occupy  these  pages  with  an  autobi- 
ography. Only  in  justice  to  our  contributors  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  Plymouth  Brethren  on  the  other,  it  is  proper  to  say 
that  no  one  connected  with  that  sect  ever  wrote  a  line  for  its 
pages.  Our  contributors  are  chiefly  "  pastors  of  our  Reformed 
churches,"  most  of  them  well  known,  though  they  do  not  claim 
consideration  for  what  they  write  on  ecclesiastical  grounds.  So 
far  from  being  "  the  doctrinal  representative  of  the  Plymouth 
Brethren,"  while  we  gratefully  own  our  indebtedness  to  them,  un- 
der God,  for  the  testimony  they  have  borne  to  our  standing  in 
Christ  and  the  hope  of  our  calling,  we  have  been  constrained  to 
testify  against  nearly  everything  in  their  theology  which  distin- 
guishes them  from  the  other  men  of  God  named  in  the  review 
which  occasions  this  statement. 

Perhaps  we  should  except  the  doctrine  of  "  the  two  natures," 
which  Dr.  Bonar  opposes  in  terms  similar  to  those  employed  by 
the  reviewer.  The  statement  of  this  truth  in  the  form  which  Dr. 
Bonar  considers  so  objectionable,  did  not  originate  with  the  Ply- 
mouth Brethren.  Some  two  hundred  years  ago.  Dr.  Stillingfleet 
wrote,  "In  an  unconverted  person  there  is  but  one  nature;  in  a 
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real  Christian  there  are  two  natures ;  the  one  is  called  the  flesh, 
the  other  is  called  the  spirit."  Though  the  doctrine  is  old  as 
the  New  Testament,  this  was  probably  the  first  use  of  the  terms 
^'two  natures,"  the  use  of  which  has  been  perpetuated  to  our 
day.  We  first  became  familiar  with  them  in  the  tract  of  J.  Den- 
ham  Smith  and  in  the  writings  of  Plymouth  Brethren,  and  have 
continued  to  use  them  for  want  of  better,  as  signifying  what  in 
Scripture  is  styled  "the  old  man"  and  ''the  new  man" — "that 
which  is  born  of  the  flesh,"  and  "that  which  is  born  of  the 
Spirit." 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  raise  cavils  against  the  doctrine,  and 
easier  still  to  ridicule  the  expressions  "two  natures"  or  "two 
men"  in  the  Christian.  And  we  own  that  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  with  unfailing  accuracy  on  such  subjects.  Dr.  Bonar  says 
that  we  "seem  to  teach  that  the  regen^ate  man  is  made  up  of 
two  persons,  two  individuals."  Then,  forgetting  that  this  is  the 
construction  which  he  puts  upon  our  language,  he  presses  us  with 
the  very  taunts  with  which  infidels  have  been  wont  to  impeach 
the  morality  of  the  seventh  chapter  of  Romans.  Who  is  respon- 
sible for  sin  committed — the  old  man  or  the  new  man?  "It  is  no 
more  I  that  do  it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me."  The  reviewer 
of  the  Waymarks  makes  virtually  the  same  objection.  Those 
who  have  spoken  of  two  natures  have  probably  used  unguarded  ex- 
pressions which  may  be  quoted  to  justify  such  a  construction  of 
their  teaching.  Yet  they  have  been  careful  to  disclaim  all 
thoughts  of  two  persons.  And  may  we  not  venture  to  say  that 
the  difficulty  about  two  conflicting  tendencies  and  responsibilities 
should  be  settled  in  the  first  place  with  the  statement  of  Paul's 
experience  in  Romans  vii.,  already  referred  to?  Those  who 
press  it  would  do  well  to  remember  also,  before  they  carry  their 
ridicule  too  far,  that  the  old  man  and  the  new  man — which  are 
two — are  in  Scripture  represented  as  remaining,  the  one  to  be 
put  oif,  and  the  other  to  be  put  on  by  the  believer. 

There  is,  however,  a  question  which  may  perplex  an  inquirer, 
and  which  perplexes  some  who  receive  the  doctrine  of  the  two 
natures  as  taught  in  Scripture  and  responded  to  in  their  own 
consciousness.     The  question  is,  What  is  my  personality — that  in 
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whicfi  my  conscious  identity  abides  in  and  through  regeneration, 
and  all  possible  changes  in  the  condition  and  mode  of  my  exist- 
ence ?  Adam  in  innocence,  in  his  fall,  in  his  regeneration,  (for 
there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  he  was  born  again,)  preserved  his. 
conscious  identity,  and  will  do  so  through  all  the  glories  of  eter- 
nity. Now,  what  is  that  one  existing  personality— the  Adam 
who  lived  and  died  and  lives  again? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  found  in  the  record  of 
man's  original  constitution:  "  So  God  created  man  in  his  own 
image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him."  A  variety  of  views- 
have  been  entertained  regarding  the  image  of  God  in  which  man 
was  created,  accommodated  to  the  assumption  that  it  was  lost  by 
the  fall.  Some  have  referred  it  to  the  dominion  with  which  he 
was  invested ;  but  in  the  record,  it  is  rather  intimated  that  it 
was  his  creation  in  the  image  of  God  that  fitted  him  for  domin- 
ion. More  commonly  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  likeness  of  moral 
perfection  ;  but  such  an  image  of  God  niust  have  included  impeo 
cability,  and  a  fall  would  have  been  impossible.  It  has  been  as- 
sumed that  the  image  of  God  was  lost  by  the  fall ;  but  this  is 
not  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  On  the  contrary,  after  the  flood, 
the  sacredness  of  human  life  is  affirmed  on  the  ground  that  man 
is  made  in  the  image  of  God.  (Gen.  ix.,  6.)  James,  speaking 
of  the  tongue,  says,  "  Therewith  bless  we  God,  and  therewith 
curse  we  men,  which  are  made  in  the  similitude  of  God."  (James 
iii.  9.) 

We  understand  this  statement  to  signify  that  God  created  a 
conscious  intelligence  into  which  he  copied  his  own  qualities, 
limited,  of  course,  by  the  condition  of  a  creature ;  so  that  the 
attributes,  which  in  God  are  infinite,  have  their  finite  counter- 
part in  man.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  knowledge  of  God  would 
be  impossible.  We  know  mind  in  its  qualities  and  action  only 
by  consciousness,  and  revelation  could  not  have  conveyed  to  us  a 
conception  of  qualities  of  which  we  are  not  conscious  in  our  own 
minds.  The  revealed  attributes  of  God  are  intelligible  to  us  by 
what  we  find  in  ourselves.  Wisdom,  truth,  justice,  love,  good- 
ness, are  intelligible  words  when  used  to  express  the  attributes  of 
God,  only  because  they  express  qualities  of  which   we  ourselves 
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are  conscious ;  though,  alas !  in  a  fallen  state,  that  consciousness 
may  be  chiefly  in  the  violation  of  them. 

Still  more  evident  is  it  that  without  such  a  correspondence  of 
nature,  fellowship  with  God  would  have  been  impossible  to  Adam. 
"Without  this  we  could  have  known  nothing  of  the  principles  of 
"God's  moral  government,  nor  could  we  have  been  fit  subjects  of 
it  with  moral  responsibility.  However  these  principles  may  be 
violated,  justice,  goodness,  and  truth  are  perfectly  intelligent 
terms  even  to  depraved  men;  as  the  apostle,  in  arguing  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  heathen,  says,  "  Their  thoughts  meanwhile 
accusing  or  else  excusing  one  another."  The  conclusive  argu- 
ment is  found  in  the  fact  of  incarnation.  "  The  Word  was  made 
■flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us."  Without  this  correspondence,  God 
could  not  have  been'  manifested  in  humanity.  Yet  he  appeared 
as  a  man  among  men,  who  said,  "  He  that  hath  seen  me,  hath 
seen  the  Father." 

This  image  of  God  manifestly  must  be  independent  of  bodily 
organisation ;  for  God,  whose  qualities  are  copied,  is  a  Spirit. 
Something  was  lost  by  the  fall,  and  what  it  was  is  intimated  in 
the  sentence,  "  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely 
die."  The  loss  was  life  ;  not  conscious  existence  ;  for  men,  of 
whom  the  Lord  says,  "Ye  have  not  life,"  in  the  true  and  original 
sense — men  who  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  have  conscious 
existence,  and  all  the  essential  qualities  of  humanity ;  fallen  man 
is  still  man  made  in  the  image  of  God.  He  lost  the  God-breathed 
life  which  had  its  sphere  in  his  original  relations  to  God,  and 
which  kept  all  his  powers  and  aflfections  in  their  proper  direction 
and  exercise  within  these  relations.  When  life  and  its  relations 
were  lost,  the  powers  and  afl'ections  remained,  though  they  fell 
into  disorder,  and  went  astray  from  their  proper  object.  Life 
being  lost,  corruption  followed.  They  became  slaves  to  a  lower 
nature,  and  found  their  objects  in  a  lower  sphere.  Yet  the  pow- 
ers and  afl'ections  themselves  were  the  same,  whether  God  or  the 
creature  were  their  object  and  ruler.  Again,  in  regeneration, 
we  receive  no  new  faculties  or  afl'ections,  but  we  receive  life,  which 
gives  a  new  direction  and  new  objects  to  the  faculties  and  afl'ec- 
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tions  which  we  already  possess,  and  in  which  our  conscious  iden- 
tity, our  proper  personality,  resides. 

In  the  loss  of  life,  that  personality — that  I — with  all  its  facul- 
ties and  affections,  is  said  to  be  "in  the  flesh,"  and  obeys  it  in 
the  lusts  thereof.  And  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  is,  "  that 
which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh."  No  cultivation  of  it,  or  of 
the  powers  and  affections  which  it  controls,  can  supply  the  loss 
of  life.  There  is  conscious  existence,  but  the  man  is  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins.  Regeneration  is  the  communication  of  life 
to  this  man  so  dead.  It  is  the  implantation  of  something  that 
was  not  there  before.  There  is  a  new  creation — creation  as  real 
as  the  first.  It  is  not  the  restoration  of  the  life  that  was  lost ; 
that  was  gone  forever  with  all  its  relations.  It  is  unspeakably 
higher  life,  with  unspeakably  higher  relations.  It  is  the  life  which 
the  Son  of  God  has  in  himself,  even  eternal  life,  which  he  gives 
to  as  many  as  the  Father  hath  given  to  him.  "  That  which  is 
born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit,"  said  the  Lord  of  this  new  nature, 
in  contrast  with  the  old,  "  that  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh." 
But  personal  identity  is  not  disturbed.  The  conscious  /re- 
mains. No  new  faculties  or  affections  are  communicated ;  only 
they  have  new  objects  and  direction  under  the  control  of  that 
Christ-life  which  has  its  sphere  in  the  relations  of  Christ  to  God- 
life,  which  cannot  be  severed  or  diverted  from  its  object ;  for  it  is 
eternal  life — that  is  to  say,  it  is  impeccable. 

This  is  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  a  new  nature,  that 
which  is  born  of  God,  in  distinction  from  that  old  nature,  the 
flesh,  which  is  born  of  the  flesh;  whether  the  word  "nature"  be 
regarded  as  the  proper  word  to  describe  either.  They  are  in  no 
way  related,  but  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other.  The  flesh  is 
not  transmuted  into  spirit.  We  need  not  shrink  from  saying 
something  is  implanted  which  was  not  there  before.  Life,  eternal 
life,  is  communicated  to  the  man  who  had  no  life,  who  was  dead 
in  sins — life,  which  has  its  object  necessarily,  immutably,  and  im- 
peccably, if  we  may  so  say,  in  God,  and  its  sphere  in  new  and 
imperishable  relations  to  God  ;  because  the  life  is  Christ-life,  and 
the  relations  are  Christ's  relations  to  God.  This  is  what  we  claim 
to  be  in  its  very  nature  perfect;  for  no  one  surely  would  dare  to 
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say  that  that  which  is  born  of  God,  or  that  the  Christ-life  is  "im- 
perfectly holy,  but  progressively  so."  Whosoever  is  born  of  God 
doth  not  commit  sin  ;  for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him,  and  he  can- 
not sin,  because  he  is  born  of  God.      '   %       ;•,       ;   t-r.^'-      *^^^ 

But  the  question  remains.  Is  this  new  nature  implanted  beside 
the  old  ?  and  has  the  man  who  receives  it  two  hostile  natures  or 
conflicting  principles  in  him  ?  It  will  be  granted  that  the  life 
which  is  given  to  the  man  who  had, no  life,  is  a  new  thing.  It  is 
not  the  flesh  changed  into  spirit.  If  so,  the  only  question  re- 
maining is,  Whether  that  which  was  born  of  the  flesh  is  extirpated 
when  this  new  life  is  communicated  ?  The  man  made  in  the  im- 
age of  God — the  conscious  I — with  all  his  powers,  faculties,  and 
affections,  was  the  servant  of  sin.  He  obeyed  the  flesh  with  its 
lusts.  The  mind  of  the  flesh  is  enmity  against  God;  for  it  is 
not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be ;  he  had 
no  life.  Now  he  has  received  life,  eternal  life,  which  has  its  ob- 
ject in  God,  and  which,  therefore,  would  bring  him  and  all  his 
powers  and  affections  into  subjection  to  God.  Here  are  two  con- 
trolling principles  opposite  as  enmity  is  to  love,  sin  to  holiness, 
darkness  to  light.  When  the  one  has  sole  sway,  there  can  be 
nothing  but  sin.  It  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither 
indeed  can  be.  When  the  other  has  unhindered  sway,  there  can 
be  no  sin.  "  He  cannot  sin,  for  he  is  born  of  God."  In  an 
unregenerate  man  we  see  the  former ;  but  in  the  regenerate 
man  do  we  see  the  other  ?  In  the  unregenerate  man  sin  was 
alone  and  unhindered  ;  but  in  the  regenerate  man,  though  he  has 
life,  eternal  life,  the  flesh  remains  to  war  against  it,  and  that  to 
the  very  last  of  a  mortal  pilgrimage ;  for  the  Apostle  John  says, 
without  any  qualification  as  to  the  stage  of  a  believer's  progress,  so 
long  as  life  lasts,  "If  we  say  that  we  have  no  gin,  we  deceive 
ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us." 

We  are  challenged  for  a  scriptural  proof  that  the  flesh  un- 
changed in  its  character  remains  in  the  believer  in  conflict  with 
the  new  and  divine  life.  Not  to  multiply  quotations,  we  may  re- 
ply that  every  exhortation,  warning,  encouragement,  and  direc- 
tion toward  a  holy  life  is  the  proof,  and  has  its  corroboration  in 
the  experience  of  every  child  of  God.  Ungodly  pretenders  may 
VOL.  XXV.  '  NO.  4 — 8. 
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lay  hold  of  the  testimony  of  Scripture  to  this  fact,  and  pervert  it 
as  an  excuse  for  a  life  of  sin.  Even  a  child  of  God  may,  for 
aught  we  know,  have  abused  his  liberty  as  an  occasion  to  the 
flesh.  Rather  a  child  of  God  will  cherish  the  testimony  of  Scrip- 
ture to  the  life  which  he  has  in  Christ,  and  own  it  as  the  ground 
of  the  charge,  "  Let  not  sin  therefore  reign  in  your  mortal  body, 
that  ye  should  obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof."  Even  when  he  has 
experienced  the  power  of  that  which  would  bring  him  into  cap- 
tivity to  the  law  of  sin  and  death,  it  will  only  extort  the  cry, 
"  0  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the 
body  of  this  death?" 

What  meaning  would  there  be  in  the  charge,  "  Let  not  sin 
therefore  reign  in  your  mortal  body,  that  ye  should  obey  it  in 
the  lusts  thereof,"  if  there  were  no  sin  seeking  to  reign,  and  no 
lusts  to  be  obeyed  ?  Take  any  exhortation  to  personal  holiness 
within  the  compasS  of  the  Bible,  and  see  if  it  does  not  imply  the 
same  thing.  This,  however,  is  far  from  implying  that  the  be- 
liever must  go  on  in  sin — "  these  things  write  we  unto  you,  that 
ye  sin  not" — and  far  from  teaching  that  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit 
and  the  wo^J^s  of  the  flesh  must  be  permanently  combined  in  the 
Christian.  "  vVsflk  in  the  Spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh."     Still,  this  implies  that  the  flesh  is  there. 

We  are  far  from  teaching  that  there  is  to  be  no  growth  in 
grace  and  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ; 
or  that  there  is  to  be  no  progress  in  personal  holiness.  On  the 
contrary,  there  should  be  a  progress  which  knows  no  stopping 
place  of  perfection  in  this  life.  There  is,  indeed,  a  blessed  hope 
that  "  we  shall  be  like  him ;  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.  And 
every  one  that  hath  this  hope  in  him,  purifieth  himself  as  he  is 
pure."  But  every  view  of  this  progress  and  purifying  implies 
the  presence  of  sin  in  the  flesh  to  be  counteracted  and  resisted, 
which  still  tinges  and  obscures  the  manifestation  to  the  true  life. 
Surely  it  is  not  the  new  heart — that  which  is  born  of  God — 
which  needs  to  be  purified,  or  in  which  sin  is  found,  so  that  if 
we  say  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth' is  not 
in  us.  The  growth  of  a  believer  is  not  in  satisfaction  with  him- 
self, but  the  opposite,  an  ever-deepening  humiliation  in  clearer 
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discoveries  of  what  he  is  in  himself.  It  is  not  the  confession  of 
an  iinbeliever,  or  even  of  a  babe  in  Christ,  but  of  the  most  en- 
lightened saint :  "In  me,  that  is,  in  my  flesh,  dwelleth  no  good 
thing."  This  is  the  conclusion  to  v^^hich  true  self-examination 
leads.  For  that  to  which  the  Spirit  of  God  calls,  "  Let  a  man 
examine  himself,"  is  not  a  search  for  graces  and  excellences  on 
which  we  may  rest  the  conclusion  that  we  are  the  favorites  of 
God,  but  evils  which,  undetected  and  unconfessed,  must  bring  upon 
us  fatherly  chastisement.  We  are  encouraged  to  the  exercise  by 
the  assurance,  "  If  we  would  judge  ourselves,  we  should  not  be 
iudcred." 

The  only  rest  and  satisfaction  for  the  awakened  soul  is  in  Christ 
and  his  work  for  us.  The  gospel  does  not  come  to  tell  a  man  ' 
that  he  is  a  chosen  favorite  of  heaven,  and  call  on  him  to  believe 
this.  What  it  testifies  regarding  himself  is,  that  he  is  a  sinner, 
and  to  him  in  that  character  comes  the  message,  "  Believe  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved."  His  faith  is 
well  expressed  as  a  satisfaction  with  that  which  has  satisfied 
God  for  sin.  There  is  rest  for  his  soul,  and  he  comes  to  that 
rest  only  when  he  is  emptied  of  all  self-satisfaction.  So  that 
faitfei  is  an  exalted  estimate  of  God,  and  a  correspondingly  low 
estimate  of  self.  No  one  can  imagine,  then,  that  faith  can  grow 
Exceedingly  by  the  search  for  our  own  excellences.  Whatever 
men  may  say,  the  only  true  rest  that  the  soul  can  ever  enjoy  is 
in  Christ,  and  the  only  warrant  and  support  of  faith  is  the  word 
of  God.  So  Jonathan  Edwards,  after  he  had  written  a  book  on 
the  Religious  Affections,  when  he  came  to  comfort  a  soul  distracted 
by  a  search  for  evidences,  wrote,  "  One  new  discovery  of  the 
glory  of  Christ's  face  will  do  more  toward  scattering  clouds  of 
darkness  in  one  minute,  than  examining  old  experience  by  the 
best  marks  that  can  be. given  through  a  whole  year."  And  for 
himself  he  says,  "The  very  thought  of  joy  arising  in  me,  on  any 
consideration  of  my  own  amiableness,  performances,  or  expe- 
riences, or  any  goodness  of  heart,  is  nauseous  and  detestable  to 
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ARTICLE  IV.      ' 
CHURCH    POWER.* 

The  Church  of  the  living  God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
TRUTH. — 1  Timothy  iii.  16. 

Writing  to  the  Ephesians,  Paul  says  "  the  Church  is  built  on 
the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets."  Calvin  points  out 
how  this  signifies  that  the  Church  is  founded  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  apostles  and  prophets,  so  that  if  this  foundation  of  true  doc- 
trine be  subverted,  the  edifice  itself  must  fall.  So,  by  this  Scrip- 
ture, Calvin  proves  that  there  is  no  true  Church  where  there  is 
no  true  doctrine. 

But  in  my  text,  Paul  seems  to  reverse  the  figure.  He  makes 
the  Church  now  to  be  the  supporter  of  the  truth,  instead  of  the 
truth  being  the  foundation  of  the  Church.  He  says  the  Church 
is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth.  She  stands  under  it  like 
a  pillar,  and  holds  it  up.  She  is  a  beacon-tower,  and  bears  up 
on  high  that  light  which  lightens  the  tempest-tossed,  enveloped  in 
darkness  and  gloom.  It  is  light  and  not  darkness  she  exalts 
and  sustains — it  is  truth  and  not  falsehood  she  holds  up  and  holds 
forth.  Thus,  whilst  the  apostle  has  reversed  his  figure,  it  is  still 
the  same  truth  he  is  teaching.  As  Calvin  expounds  his  meaning 
in  this  second  passage,  it  answers  precisely  to  the  first :  "  Where 
lying  and  falsehood  have  usurped  the  ascendancy,  there  is  no 
Church."  Both  texts  teach  that  doctrine  is  the  life  of  the  Church. 
The  one  plain  and  simple  mark  of  a  true  Church  is  true  doctrine. 


*  According  to  previous  appointment,  this  discourse  was  preached  be- 
fore the  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  Presbyterian  church  at 
Walhalla,  on  Friday,  the  11th  September,  1874.  The  thanks  of  the  body 
were  voted  the  preacher,  and  a  copy  of  the  sermon  was  requested,  that  it 
might  appear  in  this  Review,  and  in  the  Southern  Presbyterian^  and  a 
thousand  copies  of  it  in  pamphlet  form  be  printed  for  the  use  of  its  min- 
isters, elders,  deacons,  and  church-members.  The  Presbytery  also  re- 
solved that  when  printed,  the  sermon  should  be  read  in  every  one  of  its 
pulpits,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  November,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  might 
be  practicable. 
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Still,  of  ctjmrse,  there  is  often  a  true  Church  where  much  imper- 
fection prevails,  both  of  doctrine  and  of  practice.  And  no  un- 
inspired man  more  fuUy  and  beautifully  than  John  Calvin  has 
expounded  how  we  must  adhere  to  the  Church,  howsoever  imper- 
fect, so  long  as  she  maintains  fundamental  truth.  A  perfect 
Church  has  never  existed  on  the  earth.  Such  a  Church  does  not 
mow  exist,  and  never  will  exist,  till  the  final  consummation.  We 
must  be  tolerant  of  the  Church's  minor  imperfections.  We  must 
foe  submissive  to  the  authority  of  imperfect  churches.   , 

When  informed,  my  brethren,  of  your  appointment  to  preach 
on  Church  power  before  this  meeting  of  the  Presbytery,  the  ques- 
tion presented  itself,  In  what  aspect  of  the  subject  does  this 
venerable  court  design  to  have  Church  power  considered  ? 

In  the  first  place,  did  they  have  in  their  thoughts  the  old  dis- 
tinction made  by  Calvin,  of  three  departments  of  Church  power, 
viz. :  the  power  diatactic  or  law-making,  the  power  diacritic  or 
judicial,  and  the  power  dogmatic  or  doctrinal  ? 

If  this  be  the  aspect  in  which  we  are  now  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject of  Church  power,  let  it  be  observed  that  of  the  law-making 
power  very  little  indeed  is  possessed  by  the  Church.  Her  officers 
are  not  God's  councillors,  but  only  his  servants.  Not  a  move- 
ment can  she  lawfully  make,  not  a  step  can  she  lawfully  take,  at 
her  own  discretion.  She  is  permitted  to  act  only  by  divine  com- 
mand. For  everything  set  up  by  her,  she  must  be  able  to  pro- 
duce a  "  thus  saith  the  Lord."  In  religion,  whatever  is  not  com- 
manded is  forbidden  ;  for  the  Word  is  our  only  and  sufficient  rule 
of  faith  and  practice.  "  The  whole  counsel  of  God  concerning 
all  things  necessary  for  his  own  glory,  man's  salvation,  faith,  and 
life,  is  either  expressly  set  down  in  Scripture  or  by  good  and  ne- 
cessary consequence  may  be  deduced  from  Scripture,  unto  which 
nothing  is  at  any  time  to  be  added,  whether  by  new  revelations 
of  the  Spirit  or  traditions  of  man."  Our  doctrine,  our  discip- 
line, our  worship,  are  all  divine  and  revealed  things,  to  which 
the  Church  can  add,  from  which  she  can  take  away,  nothing. 
No  more  discretion  has  the  Church  in  regulating  those  who  com- 
pose her  membership.  She  can  make  no  new  laws  to  bind  their 
conscience.     Neither  contrary  to,  nor  yet  beside  the  Scripture, 
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can  she  impose  any  new  duties  not  imposed  on  men  by  the  Word. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  cannot  make  anything  to  be  sinful  which 
God  himself  has  not  forbidden.  In  fine,  the  Church  has  no  law- 
making power,  except  as  to  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  or- 
der and  decency,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  Scripture 
could  not  regulate,  and  which  must  needs  be  left,  and  have  there- 
fore been  left,  to  human  discretion.  All  the  power  which  the 
Church  has  about  laws  is  declarative  and  ministerial.  Her  officers 
are  servants  of  the  Lord,  and  declare  not  their  own  will,  but  the 
Lord's,  and  that  only  as  he  makes  it  known  in  the  Word,  which 
is  open  to  all  men,  and  which  every  man  is  entitled  to  judge  of 
and  interpret  for  himself. 

Now,  how  is  it  as  to  the  Church's  power  in  declaring  doctrine? 
This  certainly  is  one  main  office  of  the  Church  in  this  world. 
She  bears  testimony  to  his  truth,  sets  to  it  her  seal,  and  pub- 
lishes it  as  faithful  and  true.  In  two  forms  the  Church  exercises 
the  power  of  declaring  doctrine :  the  one  as  her  teaching  elders 
severally  proclaim  the  truth,  the  other  as  the  ruling  elders  assem- 
bled in  her  courts,  from  the  lowest  up  to  the  highest,  are  author- 
ised jointly  to  render  deliverances  upon  all  questions  of  truth  and 
morals  which  properly  come  before  them.  This  is  the  old-time 
Presbyterian  distinction  of  several  power  and  joint  power,  first 
drawn  forth  from  the  Scriptures,  by  Calvin,  accepted  and  embodied 
in  her  standards  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  every  way  funda- 
mental in  our  system.  It  is  this  idea  of  the  minister  of  the  Word 
having  in  his  single  hand  the  key  of  doctrine,  and  so  wielding, 
severally  and  by  himself,  the  power  to  open  and  to  shut  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  which  exalts  so  highly  the  Presbyterian  concep- 
tion of  that  office,  and  makes  our  Book  to  say  that  that  office  is 
'' the  first  in  the  Church,  both  for  dignity  and  usefulness."  It 
is  indeed  by  very  far  the  first,  and  because  of  this  several  power 
conferred  on  it.  There  is  no  one-man  power  of  ruling  in  the  Church, 
but  there  is  a  one-man  power  of  teaching.  So  that  the  teaching 
elder,  as  he  is  a  teacher,  is  superior  to  the  ruling  elder.  But 
then  there  flows  also  out  of  this  same  distinction  of  several  and 
joint  power,  the  idea  of  the  parity  of  all  presbyters,  as  they  are 
'''ulers.     Presbyterians  need  not  and  do  not  care  much  to  assert  the 
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parity  of  all  ministers  or  teaching  elders  as  s'uch.  No  great  error 
hangs  very  much  on  the  denial  of  that  parity.  But  prelacy  and  all 
its  deadly  consequences  flow  out  of  the  denial  of  the  equality  of  all 
presbyters,  as  they  are  rulersi  Let  your  church-government  be 
by  "  clergy'' — in  other  and  better  words,  by  the  teaching  pres- 
byters as  such—'AnOi  you  have  taken  one  long  step  Romewards  by 
the  halfway  house  of  Prelacy.  Let  your  ruling  elders  be  denied 
to  be  true  and  proper  presbyters,  wielding  all  the  right  of  rule 
wbidi  teaching  elders  exercise,  and  you  have  taken  an  equally 
long  step  in  the  same  direction.  The  Scripture  teaches  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  sets  men  apart  from  worldly  cares  and  avocations 
to  preach  his  Word,  and  these  acordingly  are  invested  with 
Church  power ;  but  in  the  matter  of  ruling  the  flock  he  unites 
with  these  teaching  elders  another  class  of  other  and  different 
qualifications,  who  are  called  ruling  elders.  And  so  the  teaching 
elder  severally  carries  the  one  key  of  doctrine,  and  the  teaching 
and  the  ruling  elders  together  jointly  carry  the  two  keys  of  doc- 
trine and  discipline. 

Thus  to  Peter  singly  the  Lard  gave  power  to  bind  and  loose  in 
declaring  the  doctrines  of  the  Word  touching  the  way  of  our 
being  justified  and  saved — and  herein  Peter  stands  for  every 
minister  of  the  gospel.  He  is  an  ambassador,  declaring  terms  of 
peace  with  rebels  on  the  part  of  his  Sovereign,  and  his  words 
bind  heaven  for  pardon,  and  loose  sinners  from  condemnation. 
To  all  the  apostles  as  a  body,  including  Peter,  our  Lord  gave  the 
same  power  jointly,  and  herein  the  apostolic  college  stands  for 
every  lawful  assembly  of  rulers  in  God's  house. 

But  it  is  the  diacritic  or  judicial  department  of  Church  power 
which  is  chiefest  and  most  important  practically.  Here  the  courts 
of  Christ  are  seen,  judging  and  deciding  in  all  the  cases  which 
properly  come  before  them — not  declaring  so  much  as  applying 
the  truth,  and  so  administering  the  sacred  and  holy  discipline  of  the 
Lord's  house.  Doctrine  (says  Calvin,)  is  the  life  of  the  Church, 
discipline  its  nerves.  There  cannot,  of  course,  be  any  healthy  . 
life  where  the  nerves  of  the  body  are  in  an  unsound  condition. 
A  church  where  discipline  is  low  must  languish — and  that  it  is 
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low  in  our  Church,  and  in  every  other  Church  the  World  oVer,  is 
tinhappily  but  too  manifest  to  all  the  sincere  lovers  of  Zion. 

Or,  in  the  second  plaee^  did  Presbytery,  when  they  made  this 
appointmemt,  have  in  mind  still  more  definitely  and  distinctly  than 
we  have  yet  considered  them,  the  questions  which  separate  us,  on 
the  one  hand,  from  Prelacy,  and  on  the  other  from  Independency, 
and  upon  which  our  Church  is  seen  to  stand  in  the  true  scriptural 
middle  ?  Was  this  Presbytery  thinking  how  the  former  system 
just  sets  one  exaggerated  ruling  elder  in  the  room  of  the  divinely 
revealed  government  of  the  Presbytery ;  and  how  at  the  other 
extreme  Independency  will  have  a  direct  government  by  the  peo- 
ple, instead  of  the  heaven-descended  representative  system  ? 

Let  us  compare  the  church-government  of  the  Scriptures  with 
each  of  these  two  opposite  extremes.  Under  the  prelatic  system 
a  whole  diocese  is  put  into  the  hands  of  one  Bishop,  who  governs 
singly  many  churches  and  many  ministers.  But  Presbytery  de- 
mands that  each  particular  church  have  set  over  it  a  plurality  of 
elders  or  bishops,  and  that  all  elders  or  bishops  be  acknowledged 
to  be  equal  in  church  rule.  The  apostles  always  ordained  elders^ 
and  never  one  elder  over  a  particular  church,  just  as  a  bench  of 
elders  and  bishops  ruled  each  particular  synagogue  of  Old  Testa- 
ment believers.  Accordingly,  George  Gillespie,  the  great  Pres- 
byterian divine  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  says  :  "  We  boldly 
maintain  that  there  is  no  part  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  the 
power  of  one  man,  but  of  many  met  together  in  the  name  of 
Christ."  To  set  up  one  of  the  equal  presbyters  over  the  re- 
mainder, is  the  beginning  of  Popery.  And  to  allow  one  pres- 
byter alone  to  do  any  act  of  church  government  whatever,  is  to 
subvert  the  system  Christ  reveals  in  his  Word.  Presbytery,  or 
the  government  of  the  Church  by  a  plurality  of  elders,  is  the 
Lord's  ordinance ;  Prelacy,  or  the  government  of  the  Church  by 
one  man,  is  the  invention  of  men.  And  so  certainly  true  and 
so  plain  is  this,  that  Episcopalians  ordinarily  do  not  claim  to  de- 
rive their  system  from  the  Bible,  but  from  the  Bible  and  the 
fathers. 

Look  now  at  the  other  extreme.  Independency  refers  every- 
thing to  the  vote  of  the  congregation  directly.     But  Presbytery 
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teaches  that  the  people  shall  elect  whom  they  will  for  elders  and 
bishops  to  overrule  and  direct  all.  Note  the  difference.  Under 
Independency,  the  whole  company  of  believers  directly  govern 
themselves.  The  rule  is  popular — it  is  of  the  multitude.  Pas- 
sion and  feeling,  then,  not  reason,  most  naturally  will  find' sway. 
But  Presbytery  commits  every  affair  to  tried  and  trusted  leaders, 
whom  the  people  freely  choose  to  elect  as  their  elders  or  bishops, 
and  who  are  set  apart  authoritatively  to  this  work.  Presbytery 
accordingly  is  the  representative  system^  so  much  admired,  so 
eagerly  desired  by  the  nations.  This  is  the  system  set  up  by  our 
Lord  in  his  Church.  She  is  to  be  ruled  by  her  representatives 
freely  chosen  and  set  apart.  •       ...    ,     _    •    . 

The  Presbyterian  system  of  Church  government,  therefore, 
stands  in  the  true  and  safe  middle  between  the  two  extremes  of  a 
despotic  one-man  power  and  the  wild  anarchy  of  mob-rule.  These 
are  strong  but  just  expressions.  As  for  Prelacy,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  historically'^  it  formed  just  one  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Popery.  The  question  was  entertained,  which  of  the 
equal  brethren  shall  be  the  greatest  ?  Then,  in  reply  to  it,  there 
came  to  the  front  five  great  prelates  as  chief  bishops  of  all  Chris- 
tendom, viz.,  those  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  Antioch,  Alexan- 
dria, and  Jerusalem.  And  then,  inevitably  and  necessarily,  there 
ensued  a  contest  and  a  struggle  betwixt  these  five  for  the  su- 
premacy over  one  another,  and  ouf  of  this  contest  there  at  last 
emerges  one,  the  Pope,  triumphant.  So  teaches  Church  history ;  so 
works  human  nature.  Such  is  a  true  and  proper  representation  of 
the  essential  nature  of  Prelacy,  which  always  exalts  one  over  his 
fellows.  But  on  the  other  hand,  Independency  shivers  the  one 
body  into  a  thousand  fragments,  overturning  the  divinely  estab- 
lished order.  This  is  as  clearly  a  human  invention  as  Prelacy  ; 
for  on  the  very  surface  of  the  New  Testament  it  lies  revealed  that 
God  hath  set  teaching  elders  and  ruling  elders  in  and  over  the 
Church,  and  also  that  his  Church  is  one  body.  Moreover,  on 
the  very  face  of  Scripture  it  is  seen  that  Christ  set  up  his  king- 
dom on  the  earth  as  an  organised  body,  ruled  and  governed  by 
assemblies  of  free  representatives.  The  reason  why  the  people 
do  not  all  come  together  in  one  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  king- 
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dom,  is  not  simply  that  they  cannot^  but  that  they  must  not. 
That  would  not  be  acting  "  after  the  due  order."  The  King  has 
ordained  that  his  called  and  appointed  officers  shall  rule  his  house. 
But  it  is  the  right  of  his  people  to  choose  freely  their  own  repre- 
sentatives, and  they  are  to  rule  only  in  the  Lord. 

Or,  in  the  third  place,  when  South  Carolina  Presbytery  ap- 
pointed me  to  discuss  Church  power,  was  the  question  before  its 
mind  that  of  authority  agai'nst  license  ?  Did  you  mean,  breth- 
ren, to  have  me  discuss  the  rule  of  the  parochial  Presbytery  over 
its  church  members,  and  the  rule  of  the  classical  Presbytery  over 
its  ministers  and  its  sessions,  and  the  rule  of  the  Synod  over  its 
Presbyteries,  and  the  Tule  of  the  Assembly  over  the  whole 
Church  ?  Let  us  then  inquire  at  the  outset.  What  is  the  ground 
and  reason  of  this  kind  of  rule  ?  The  answer  must  be.  The 
unity  of  the  Church  and  the  representative  character  of  her  gov- 
ernment. The  whole  must  govern  every  part,  because  the  body 
is  one ;  and  the  only  possible  way  in  which  every  part  can  be 
thus  governed,  is  for  each  particular  church  to  be  ruled  by  a 
body  of  chosen  representatives  ;  and  then  for  such  primary  bodies 
of  rulers  ip  be  classed  together  into  different  Presbyteries,  for 
mutual  government  and  for  convenience  of  appeals  from  indi- 
viduals, churches,  and  sessions  ;  and  then  for  these  Presbyteries 
to  be  grouped  in  like  manner  under  the  government  of  Synods, 
and  these  under  that  of  the  Assembly.  As  Dr.  Robert  Rainy, 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  has  expressed  it,  "From  the 
broad  base  of  the  believing  people,  the  sap  rises  through  Sessions, 
Presbyteries,  Synods,  to  the  Assembly,  and  thence  descending, 
diffuses  knowledge,  influence,  organic  unity,  throughout  the  whole 
system."  This,  then,  is  the  reason  why  the  Assembly  is  to  rule 
the  Synods,  and  each  Synod  its  Presbyteries,  and  each  Presby- 
tery its  ministers  and  its  Sessions,  and  each  Session  its  elders  and 
deacons  and  members  of  the  church.  All  make  one  body,  and 
each  must  submit  his  mere  will  to  the  others,  and  the  whole  must 
in  a  lawful  way,  as  provided  in  the  Church's  Constitution,  gov- 
ern every  part,  that  there  be  no  schism. 

Such  being  the  ground  of  the  mutual  government  where  each 
submits  to  all,  the  question  next  arises,   What  force  belongs  to 
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any  decision  of  the  General  Assembly  ?  Precisely  what  is  the 
nature  and  value  of  such  a  deliverance,  and  how  far  does  it  bind 
every  member  of  the  body  ?  The  answer  is  simple,  and  as 
solemn  as  simple.  It  binds  completely  and  perfectly.  For  it 
binds  in  heaven,  and  surely  it  must  bind  also  on  earth.  The  As- 
sembly is  our  Supreme  Court ;  its  decisions  our  supreme  Church 
law.  They  are  final.  We  must  obey.  To  refuse  obedience  is 
rebellion,  and  rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft.  There  is 
hardly  any  sin  worse  than  wilfully  setting  ourselves  against  le- 
gitimate authority  legitimately  exercised,  especially  when  the 
authority  resisted  is  that  which  Christ  sets  up  in  his  Church. 
Yery  conscientiously,  therefore,  is  the  Assembly  to  be  obeyed  by 
Synods,  Presbyteries,  Sessions,  ministers,  elders,  deacons,  and 
private  church-members.  What  it  speaks  is  presumably  spoken 
by  the  Lord  himself.  What  it  binds  on  earth,  is  bound  in  heaven. 
We  dare  not  refuse  or  neglect  to  obey.  And  equally  are  we  re- 
quired to  give  heed  to  the  voice  of  Synod  and  of  Presbytery  and 
Session.  Each  of  these  courts  wields  the  joint  power  of  doctrine 
and  discipline.  They  teach  the  truth,  and  they  also  apply  it  to 
particular  cases.  It  is  the  Lord's  testimony  they  deliver.  What 
they  impose  on  us  legitimately,  we  must  bear.  They  bring  to  us 
the  law  of  Christ's  house.  To  refuse  obedience  to  any  of  their 
lawful  injunctions,  is  to  rebel  against  Christ;  for  they  are  by  him 
invested  with  authority. 

This  consideration  renders  solemn  every  meeting  of  these  courts. 
They  are  making  Church  history.  They  are  bearing  the  keys, 
and  using  them.  They  are  opening  the  kingdom  and  shutting  it. 
Beware  lest  you  intrude  unworthily,  that  is,  without  the  Lord's 
call,  into  the  sacred  office  of  a  ruler  in  his  house!  And  you  who 
compose  the  membership,  beware  whom  you  call  with  the  external 
call  to  enter  on  this  tremendous  work  !  And  you  whose  consti- 
tutional duty  it  is  to  send  representatives  to  the  higher  courts, 
beware  whom  you  commission!  Many  have  been  the  erring 
Synods  and  Assemblies  deciding  wrongfully,  to  the  disturbance  of 
the  Church's  peace  and  her  detriment  every  way.  How  can  you 
expect  better,  if  you  send  men  to  these  high  places  on  the  princi- 
ple of  rotation,  or  of  personal  favor  and  friendship,  or  of  honor 
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and  glory,  or  for  the  convenience  of  their  being  able  to  travel  a 
little,  and  see  the  world,  and  visit  their  kith  and  kin  in  distant 
regions  ?  How  can  you  expect  better,  if  you  send  commission- 
ers to  the  Assembly,  such  as  you  know  are  not  qualified  by  ex- 
perience and  wisdom  and  grace,  rightly  to  handle  the  grave  affairs 
of  the  whole  Church  !  Oh  !  speed  the  day  when  we  shall  not  be 
thinking  about  the  honors,  but  only  about  the  work — when  we 
shall  send  men  to  the  Assembly,  or  elect  them  Moderators,  or 
appoint  them  on  committees,  never,  never,  never  for  compliment, 
but  only  and  always  to  do  a  service  !  O  brethren  !  it  is  earnest 
work,  this  work  of  the  Church,  and  let  us  be  earnest  men ! 

But  here  arises  another  question:  Are  there  no  limits  to 
Church  poAver  ?  Can  these  spiritual  courts  bind  us  to  do  whatso- 
ever they  may  say  ?  Are  we  not  Christ's  freemen  ?  The  answer 
is,  they  can  bind  us  only  in  the  Lord  ;  the  Word  is  our  only  rule 
of  faith  and  practice.  We  may  refuse  obedience  when  Synods 
and  Assemblies  decree  things  contrary  to  the  Word,  or  even  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution  of  the  Church.  And  many,  very  many 
times  has  this  thing  happened ;  and  often,  very  often,  has  it  be- 
come the  duty  of  Christ's  people  to  resist  unjust  Church  power, 
as  also  unjust  State  power.  And  resisted  they  have,  even  unto 
death ;  and  so  now  and  forever,  a  halo  of  glory  encircles  their 
names  !  Well,  but  who  is  to  decide  for  me  my  duty  as  to  obe- 
dience or  resistance ;  who  is  to  say  for  me  whether  the  Church 
power  is  legitimate  and  legitimately  exercised  ?  The  question  is 
a  grand  one,  and  it  has  a  grand  history.  The  bare  repetition  of  it 
here  this  morning,  up  in  these  mountains,  and  in  this  little  Pres- 
byterian assembly,  the  very  statement  of  this  question  stirs  our 
blood,  and  our  hearts  beat  high,  and  our  ears  tingle,  and  our  hair 
feels  as  if  it  would  rise  on  end,  for  we  remember  the  struggles  of 
freedom  against  tyranny,  especially  of  religious  liberty  against 
spiritual  despotism,  which  are  immortally,  associated  in  the  mem- 
ory of  man  with  this  grand  and  glorious  question.  But  the  an- 
swer is  easy — you  are  of  course  yourself  to  decide  for  yourself ! 
iacred  and  inalienable  is  the  right  of  private  judgment !  Leav- 
ing out,  of  course,  all  such  as  have  spoken  by  the  direct  and  posi- 
tive inspiration  of  the   Holy  Spirit,   you  may  assert  against  all 
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the  Doctors  that  ever  taught,  against  all  the  Assemblies  that  ever 
sat,  your  birth-right  as  an  immortal  and  responsible  creature  of 
God  to  freedom  of  conscience  and  the  privilege  of  judging  for 
yourself  in  every  question  of  duty.  Of  course  I  am  not  speak- 
ing now  of  slaves,  nor  yet  children  in  their  father's  house,  nor 
yet  pupils  in  a  school,  nor  yet  sundry  other  special  classes,  such 
as  prisonersn  soldiers,  and  sailors,  respecting  which  various  sorts 
of  persons  I  should  have  to  make  sundry  qualifications  of  the 
position  assumed.  But  speaking  now  of  men  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, I  insist  that  each  has  the  right  and  the  duty  of  judg- 
ing for  himself,  whether  the  power  in  question  is  legitimate  and 
legitimately  exercised.  There  is  one  Lawgiver,  Christ ;  there  is 
one  law,  his  Word.  To  that  test  I  may  bring  and  you  may  bring 
every  decree  of  every  Assembly.  And  numerous,  indeed,  are 
the  occasions  when  we  may^  nay,  muit  refuse  obedience,  or  even 
silenfce. 

But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  yourself  very  liable  to 
err ;  and  the  thing  you  refuse  to  submit  to  may  very  possibly  be 
altogether  accordant  with  the  Word.  And  hence  the  necessity 
of  patience  and  humility  and  candor  and  forbearance  and  do- 
cility, and  also  of  being  well  instructed.  Madame  Roland,  going 
to  the  guillotine,  cried  "  0  Liberty  !  how  many  the  crimes  com- 
mitted in  thy  name."  And  so,  too,  in  the  name  of  conscience. 
Conscience  is  not  our  rule  of  practice,  any  more  than  it  is  our 
rule  of  faith.  We  must  always  go  to  the  Word.  But  we  are 
each  of  us  entitled  to  judge  for  himself  about  its  meaning. 
Thought  and  opinion  are  free.  Yet  we  must  take  the  conse- 
quences of  our  error,  if  unhappily  we  form  wrong  opinions,  and 
act  on  them.  The  right  of  private  judgment  is  a  high  and  sacred 
privilege,  and  necessarily  involves  a  tremendous  responsibility. 
Under  any  moral  system,  freedom  and  responsibility  are  insepar- 
able. 

Now,  in  ordinary  times  and  circumstances,  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  what  the  Church  courts  ordain  is  scriptural  and  constitu- 
tional and  right.  Differing,  then,  from  the  body,  only  as  to  the 
expediency  of  their  action,  our  duty  clearly  is  to  yield  to  our 
brethren.     The  authority  of  the  Lord  himself  binds  us  to  yield  ; 
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for  he  set  irp  these  courts,  and  gafve  them  authority.  •  The  Word 
commands  all'  ehnrch  members  to  "  obey  them  who  have  the  rule- 
over  thero/'  But  we  office-bearers  have  covenanted  to  submit  to» 
our  brethren'  in  the  Lord.  On  thfe  express  condition  were  we 
put  into  office,  and  we  are  covenant-breakers  if  we  do  not  obey. 
Still  forth er,  loyalty  to  our  Churcln's  initerests  requires  us  to- 
obey.  Whaft  can  we  erer  accomplish  if  we  do  not  cooperate,  and 
how  can  we  cooperate  without  observing  order?  Dear  to  our 
hearts  is  the  ecclesiaistical  «>rgani8ation  we  belong  to.  We  love 
the  Preshytericm  Church  in  the  United  States,  known  otherwise 
as  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church.  If  needs  be,  we  all 
would  die  for  her.  Days  of  darkness  and  sorrow  thoee  were,  in- 
deed, during  which  she  first  came  into  separate  being  ;  and  linked 
together  are  our  hearts  with  the  hearts  of  all  her  people,  as  with 
hooks  of  steel,  by  the  imperishable  recollections  of  a  bloody  and 
dreadful  past.  Yes,  indeed,  we  are  ready  to  die  for  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church !  But  if  willing  to  die  for  her,  we  must 
also  be  willing  to  live  for  her.  And  how  can  we  live  for  her,  un- 
less we  carry  out  faithfully  her  plans,  and  take  part  earnestly  in 
all  her  operations  ?  0  brethren,  we  must  conscientiously  com- 
ply with  every  lawful  requisition  of  the  Assembly,  representing 
as  it  does  this  dear  Church  of  ours,  even  to  the  laying  aside  our  pri- 
vate predilections  and  preferences,  when  they  stand  in  the  way- 
If  our  way  of  doing  things  is  not  the  one  which  the  Assembly  has 
seen  fit  to  adopt,  let  us  by  all  means  see  fit  to  adopt  the  Assembly's 
way,  unless  we  believe  some  great  principle  is  violated  thereby,  and 
are  very  sure  that  we  are  not  mistaken  about  it.  In  what  other 
way  can  the  Church's  organic  life  be  fully  educed  ?  How  else 
can  all  the  vigor  of  the  whole  body  be  combined  and  put  forth 
effectively  iti  the  accomplishment  of  its  appointed  work  ?  So, 
too,  we  all  love  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  and  this  dear  old 
Presbytery  of  the  same  name,  and  of  which  this  present  meeting 
is  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-eighth  sessions.  Well,  then,  let 
us  combine  and  cooperate  together  in  loving  obedience  to  the  au- 
thority of  Christ  in  this  court  of  his.  It  is  for  our  interest  as  a 
Church  to  do  so.  Any  other  course  is  suicidal.  Every  man 
cannot  have  his  own  way.     Every  one  should  wish  the  Lord's 
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will  to  be  done  and  the  Lord's  way  to  be  followed ;  and  the  Lord's 
will  and  the  Lord's  way  will  ordinarily  be  found  in  the  plans  of 
iPresbytery.  If  you  do  not  believe  that  this  is  so,  take  up  your 
staff,  0  wandering  pilgrim  brother,  walk  out  of  this  Presbytery 
and  our  Church,  and  travel  on  your  way  until  you  find  your  owu 
proper  eoclesiastical  home.  For  you  are  not  at  home  in  our 
Church.  You  are  not  a  Presbyterian,  and  ought  not  to  claim  to 
ibe  one.  Because  to  be  a  Presbyterian  is  to  believe  that  the  Lord 
3ias  ordained  his  Church  to  be  governed  by  Presbyters  in  Presby- 
tery assembled.  But  if  you  do  believe  this,  then  act  accordingly, 
and  strive  in  harmonious  cooperation  with  your  brethren  to  for- 
ward  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord.  United,  harmonious,  and 
•earnest,  we  can,  with  his  blessing,  accomplish  a  great  work.  Dis- 
united, discordant,  disobedient,  each  man  choosing  his  own  way, 
•every  enterprise  of  our  Church  must  fail,  and  the  body  be  covered 
with  shame,  . 

Bear  with  me  whilst  I  indicate  some  few  particular  manifesta- 
tions of  the  doubts  which  exist  and  prevail  amongst  us  as  to  the 
reality  of  Church  power.         -iA  •  ■-^-!* 

1.  Take  the  relation  of  the  Presbytery  to  its  licentiates.  What 
is  licensure  but  one  of  the  steps  taken  in  the  trials  of  a  candi- 
date ?  Can  one  be  licensed  without  promising  to  obey  the  Pres- 
bytery ?  Can  a  licentiate,  except  by  the  leave  of  Presbytery, 
remove  without  its  limits  ?  May  not  Presbytery,  for  reasons 
satisfying  itself,  recall,  without  trial  or  other  ceremony,  the 
license  it  has  given  ?  Does  net  the  Book  expressly  refer  to  "re- 
ports from  the  churches,"  concerning  its  licentiates  ?  Is  it  not 
right  and  proper  that  Presbytery  should  call  for  reports /rom  as 
well  as  concerning  them,  at  every  stated  meeting  ?  Shall  Pres- 
bytery look  after  its  ministers  and  churches,  and  demand  reports 
from  and  concerning  each  of  these,  but  take  no  special  oversight 
of  its  licentiates  ?  And  can  it  be  right  and  proper  for  licentiates 
to  enter  into  arrangements  for  serving  churches  without  seeking 
the  sanction  of  the  Presbytery  for  these  arrangements  ?  And 
now  does  not  the  fact  that- there  is  any  room  for  asking  such  ques- 
tions as  these,  indicate  the  existence  amongst  us  of  a  strong  tinc- 
ture of  Independency  ? 
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2.  Take  the  relation  of  the  Presbytery  to  its  churches.  Hav^ 
our  vacant  churches  the  right  to  make  arrangements  with  any 
minister  or  licentiate  they  may  choose  to  supply  them,  without  the 
permission  of  the  Presbytery?  When  Presbytery  requires  minis- 
ters, licentiates,  sessions,  and  churches,  all  to  submit  to  its  regu- 
lation and  control  in  this  matter,  does  it  thereby  encroach  on  the 
rights  of  either  of  these  parties  ?  And  here,  again,  I  ask  whether 
the  fact  that  there  is  any  room  for  such  questions  to  be  asked 
amongst  us,  does  not  point  to  the  prevalence  of  some  elements  of 
Independency  in  our  body  ?  If  we  were  genuine  Fre^byteriana, 
could  any  questions  like  these  ever  arise  ? 

3.  Take  the  case  when  Presbytery,  in  the  fear  of  God,  deter- 
mines upon  some  plan  for  overtaking  the  destitutions  within  its 
bounds,  and  money  is  needful  for  its  execution.  Now,  may  or  may 
not  Presbytery  call  with  authoritative  voice  upon  the  churches  to 
sustain  the  work  ?  The  churches  are  all  represented  in  the  Pres- 
bytery, and  compose  a  free  commonwealth,  and  the  commonwealth 
requires  money  to  be  spent  for  its  advantage.  With  what  kind 
of  voice,  now,  shall  it  speak  to  its  churches,  over  which  it  bears 
rule  ?  The  voice  of  entreaty?  The  voice  of  suggestion  ?  The 
voice  of  advice?  The  voice  of  exhortation?  Every  one  of 
these  is  authorised  and  proper  and  suitable — but  can  the  com- 
monwealth, as  represented,  go  no  further  ?  Has  the  Presbytery 
no  voice  of  authority  ?  When  a  certain  sum  is  necessary  for  her 
missionary  work,  or  to  meet  the  Assembly's  call  for  its  contingent 
expenses,  may  not  the  Christian  commonwealth  assess  the  same 
upon  its  members  ?  and  when  it  does  apportion  out  the  pum  in 
this  way — for  that  is  the  same  thing  as  assessment — when  the 
Presbytery  does  thus  apportion  out  the  sum,  and  a  church  wil- 
fully refused  to  meet  the  call,  is  not  that  an  act  of  disobedience, 
and  a  proper  ground  for  censure  ?  Is  Church  power  but  a  name? 
Are  we  out  and  out  Independents,  or  what  is  far  worse,  a  mon- 
grel breed,  half  Presbyterian,  half  Congregationalist  ? 

To  conclude  :  Presbyterianism  is  order.  Speaking  generally, 
you  may  say  it  is  doctrine  and  ordei\  -and  both  are  essentifil  ele- 
ments of  the  system.  But  strictly  speaking,  our  Church  name  does 
not  relate  to  doctrine  at  all,  but  onlv  to  order.     Calvinism  is  doc- 
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trine,  and  it  is  our  doctrine.  But  what  makes  us  Presbyterians 
is  our  Church  government  in  the  hands  of  Presbyters.  Our  doc- 
trine is  Calvinistic,  that  is,  Pauline ;  but  our  Church  government 
is  Presbyterian,  that  is,  by  elders.  Presbyterianism,  then,  is 
not  doctrine,  but  order.  And  what  is  order  ?  It  is  the  harmony 
of  liberty  and  law.  It  is  not  the  destruction  of  freedom,  but  its 
regulation  and  confirmation.  Presbyterians  have  always  been 
distinguished  for  their  love  of  freedom.  Rivers  of  Presbyterian 
blood  have  been  poured  out  for  it.  But  then  Presbyterians  have 
ever  sought  to  combine  liberty  and  law.  As  to  mere  political 
freedom,  of  which  they  have  ever  been  most  ardent  lovers,  what 
they  have  always  believed  in  is  a  freedom  either  inherited  or  else 
otherwise  lawfully  acquired,  and  not  the  mere  general  "  rights  of 
man"  or  the  doctrines  of  equality.  Their  Calvinistic  theology  has 
ever  taught  them  that  a  Sovereign  God  makes  diflferences  between 
different  men  and  nations,  and  they  would  not  quarrel  with  his  wise 
arrangements.  As  to  religious  freedom,  two  considerations  will 
be  enough  to  show  that  true  liberty  enters  into  the  very  essence 
of  Presbyterianism.  Firsts  it  is  government  never  by  one  man, 
but  always  by  free  representative  assemblies.  Secondly^  it  is  gov- 
ernment not  by  caprice  or  despotic  will,  but  by  a  written  consti- 
tution and  law,  and  that  the  law  and  Word  of  God.  Nothing 
but  what  is  in  the  Bible  can  bind  the  Presbyterian  conscieiice. 
Our  system,  therefore,  is  essentially  one  of  freedom.  But  see, 
now,  how  law  enters  likewise  as  of  the  essence  of  our  system,  and 
harmonises  with  liberty,  for  Presbyterians  ascribe  a  real  and  not  a 
mere  nominal  authority  to  their  assemblies  of  elders  ;  and  they 
fortify  every  decision  of  these  bodies  by  an  appeal  to  God's 
Word.  Thus  does  our  Church  government  have  regard  at  once 
to  liberty  and  law,  and  thus  Presbyterianism  is  order.  It  means, 
as  Dr.  Rainy  says,  "  organised  life,  regulated  distribution  of 
forces,  graduated  recognition  of  gifts,  freedom  to  discuss,  [and  I 
add  freedom  also  to  act,]  authority  to  control,  agency  to  admin- 
ter" — "  it  means,  a  system  in  which  every  one,  first  of  all  the 
common  man,  has  his  recognised  place,  his  defined  position,  his 
ascertained  and  guarded  privileges,  his  responsibilities  inculcated 
and  enforced."  It  is  a  grand  system.  It  is  a  divine  system. 
VOL.  XXV.,  NO.  4. — 10. 
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The  Scriptures  reveal  it.  The  apostles  practised  it.  Early  it 
was  corrupted  in  the  Church,  and  decay  fastened  upon  it ;  and 
the  ruling  elder,  its  most  characteristic  feature,  passed  away  into 
oblivion  for  ages.  At  the  Reformation  the  system  was  exhumed 
by  Calvin  and  his  coadjutors  and  successors.  It  prevails  widely 
now  in  Protestant  lands.  But  it  is  imperfectly  understood  and 
imperfectly  carried  out,  even  amongst  those  called  by  its  name. 
Many  of  the  narratives  from  our  churches,  read  here  yesterday,  con- 
fess to  the  low  state  of  discipline  amongst  them.  And  in  all  our 
Presbyteries,  Synods,  and  Assembly  meetings,  we  behold  the  evi- 
dences of  the  imperfect  hold  which  the  system  has  upon  us  who  are 
office-bearers,  as  well  as  upon  our  churches.  The  cause  is  what  I 
just  now  named — imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  system.  Still 
more,  the  cause  is  our  want  of  an  earnest  belief  that  the  system  is 
enjoined  upon  us  in  the  Scriptures.  As  Dr.  Thornwell  used  to 
say,  Presbyterians,  for  the  mo^t  part,  do  not  believe  their  own 
principles.  Alas  !  alas  !  it  is  with  us  generally  not  a  matter  of 
divine  right,  but  merely  of  human  wisdom  and  expediency. 

Brethren  of  the  South  Carolina  Presbytery !  We  are  living  in 
a  slack  time.  Dr.  Rainy  well  says,  "  a  powerful  tide  is  running 
in  favor  of  a  general  relaxation  of  belief."  The  tendency  in  our 
day  is  towards  a  broad  Church,  a  liberal  Christianity,  and  a  pro- 
gressive gospel ;  towards  the  laying  aside  all  strict  construction, 
all  peculiarities  of  principle,  and  the  merging  of  all  distinctions 
in  a  mere  general  and  negative  uniformity.  But  God  is  in  his 
Church  and  with  his  Word.  He  has  established  his  own  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  worship.  Let  us  give  our  profoundest  reverence 
to  these  divine  things.  God  will,  in  his  own  time  and  way,  vin- 
dicate them  all. 


i-"^  n'^^uj^wj.     t-Tk.Tr-«*?fw^j,-^f^;f'fpn^Tip'j[j5r 
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In  modern  medical  science  there  are  enumerated  various  forms 
of  disease  whose  chief  characteristics  in  diagnosis  relate  to  their 
virulent  action.  It  has  thus  become  common  to  refer  to  the  poi- 
sonous character  of  certain  classes  of  fever ;  and  the  technical  ex- 
pressions used  in  the  books  appear  to  recognise  some  actual  virus 
analagous  to  the  bite  of  noxious  serpents.  The  theory  upon 
which  vaccination  is  advocated,  is  probably  the  most  striking  proof 
and  illustration  that  can  be  adduced.  The  introduction  of  posi- 
tive viriis  into  the  system,  and  the  consequent  .production  of  a 
disease  nearly  identical  with  smallpox  in  a  modified  form,  is  the 
solitary  object  sought.  And  the  security  against  veritable  small- 
pox depends  upon  this  identity — this  being  a  disease  which  men 
do  not  have  more  than  once.  So  the  conclusion  is  reached,  that 
the  physical  ailment  itself  is  the  distribution  of  a  poisonous  ele- 
ment throughout  the  human  body,  breaking  forth  in  pustules  all 
over  it  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  soles  of  the  feet ;  it  is 
a  virus,  and  it  constantly  threatens  death. 

There  are  other  examples,  falling  in  the  line  of  the  same  ar- 
gument. The  sting  of  a  wasp  and  the  bite  of  a  cobra,  differing 
in  virulence,  are  both  still  virulent.  They  are  alike  poison,  and 
the  symptoms  peculiar  to  poisonous  diseases  are  common  to  each. 
Between  these  two  there  are  numberless  gradations — the  first 
being  harmless  and  transient,  the  last  being  uniformly  fatal. 
And  so  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  there  are  degrees  of  intensity 
in  deleterious  power,  from  the  fabled  deadly  shade  of  the  upas, 
to  the  slight  wound  from  the  poisonous  nettle.  In  the  inter- 
terval  separating  these  examples,  may  be  found  innumerable 
modifications,  having  a  family  resemblance  in  their  hurtful 
character,  yet  differing  in  the  degree  and  deadliness  of  their 
effect.  .     • 

With  this  slight  introduction,'  the  present  topic  is  indicated. 
Nature  is  full  of  wonderful  analogies ;  and, ,  in  both  sacred  and 
profane  literature,, the  various  forms  of  physical  ailment  are  fre- 
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quently  employed  to  illustrate  those  more  fatal  diseases  that 
affect  the  mental  and  spiritual  nature  of  man. 

As  in  the  case  of  curative  agencies  employed  by  medical 
science,  careful  analysis  has  revealed,  in  many  instances,  the 
''  active  principle," — so,  in  the  opposite  direction,  investigation 
has  detected  the  hidden  power  in  harmful  plants.  For  example  : 
the  bark  of  the  cinchona,  long  used  in  its  crude  state  as  a  preven- 
tive of  intermittent  forms  of  disease,  has  been  made  to  yield  its 
potent  principle — quinia — as  the  ultimate  source  of  its  power. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  strychnoH  nux-vomica  has  given  up 
to  later  analysis  the  alkaloids  strychnia  and  brucine,  as  the 
fatal  powers  that  carry  death  in  minute  particles. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  poison- 
ous substances,  mineral,  vegetable,  and  metallic,  are  capable  of 
beneficent  application.  In  some  schools  of  medicine,  the  em- 
ployment of  the  more  irritant  poisons  is  a  noteworthy  feature. 
And  it  may  be  demonstrated  hereafter  that  the  Creator  invested 
these  various  departments  of  His  wide  domain  with  their  ele- 
ments of  marvellous  power  in  beneficence  to  the  race  which  has 
extracted  so  much  of  harm  from  them  and  their  uses. 

But  it  is  not  so  probable  that  good  to  man  is  hidden  in  the 
stings  of  reptiles.  There  are  hints  in  Scripture  of  a  lapse  in 
the  lower  animate  creation,  caused  by  the  fall  of  creation's 
lord.  And  it  is  conceivable  that  something  analogous  to  the 
effect  of  sin  upon  human  souls  may  have  been  wrought  upon  the 
nature  of  the  brute  creation  in  the  shock  of  the  great  catas- 
trophe. The  powers  that  men  employ  for  mutual  destruction  are 
undoubtedly  powers  conferred  by  Grod  for  mutual  benefit.  The 
hand  which  Grod  constructed  so  curiously  and  elaborately  for 
deeds  of  help  and  kindness,  is  the  same  hand  that  wields  deadly 
weapons,  or  clutches  the  throat  of  an  enemy.  The  tongue 
wherewith  men  bless  God,  is  the  tongue  wherewith  men  curse 
each  other.  And  the  poison  of  asps  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
a  harmless  secretion,  if  man  had  retained  his  domination  over 
the  brutes.  The  healthful  pulses,  in  their  normal  action, 
preserve  the  life  of  the  body  ;  but  if  unduly  accelerated,  betoken 
fever  and  threaten  dissolution.     Good,  warped  from  its  native 
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tendencies,  is  thus  transformed  into  evil,  contradicting  the  plan 
of  creation,  and  frustrating  the  purpose  of  God.  k^^:^H^:^'/Mn  M*M 
•  It  does  not  belong  to  the  present  discussion,  however,  to  in- 
vestigate the  causes  which  have  elaborated  the  virus,  but  rather 
to  examine  its  constituent  elements,  and  seek  for  such  antidotes 
as  reason  may  suggest  or  revelation  unfold.  .  :       ' 

Inasmuch  as  mental  exercises  have  a  moral  quality,  and  moral 
questions  sustain  a  constant  relation  to  mind,  there  is  a  manifest 
difficulty  in  the  attempt  to  divide  the  subject  under  review.  Yet 
there  is  really  a  logical  virus  and  a  theological.  Thinkers  who 
are  accustomed  to  discriminative  analyses  of  matters  of  mind, 
and  matters  of  affection,  dissecting  the  spiritual  organism,  sepa- 
rating the  nerves  of  motion  from  the  nerves  of  sensation,  find 
delight  and  perhaps  profit  in  their  labors.  But  the  results  of 
their  efforts  affect  not  the  multitude.  And  the  reason,  obvious 
enough,  is,  that  men  are  accustomed  to  regard  each  other  and 
themselves  in  their  integrity,  as  perfect  men,  without  much 
scrutiny  into  the  complex  character  of  their  organism.  The 
overt  act  is  the  thing  with  which  men  deal,  and  not  with  the 
locality  of.  the  hidden  spring,  whether  it  be  in  the  head  or  the 
heart.  It  will  doubtless  happen,  therefore,  in  the  progress  of 
the  present  discussion,  that  the  specific  form  of  virus  examined 
in  any  case  will  be  found  to  pass  from  one  domain  to  the  other. 
And  thus  evils  that  might  affect  men  in  their  present  status,  as 
developed  from  a  mollusk,  may  be  found  also  to  affect  men  as 
created  by  God,  and  amenable  to  a  revealed  law. 

On  one  side  of  the  middle  wall  of  partition,  thus  suggested,  the 
philosophers  who  treat  all  supernatural  phenomena  with  high 
disdain,  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  outside  barbarians  who 
hold  to  creeds  and  confessions  as  so  many  victims  of  prejudice 
and  superstition.  It  would  hardly  be  safe  to  deny  their  claims 
to  scholarship,  or  to  decry  their  intellectual  status  ;  because  the 
Church  has  furnished  as  many  illustrious  votaries  of  science  as 
can  be  found  without  her  pale.  The  geologist  who  calls  God 
his  Father,  explores  the  same  field,  seizes  the  same  facts,  and 
acquires  the  same  knowledge  as  his  unbelieving  brother,  who 
traces  his  descent  from  some  illustrious  oyster.     Nothing  in  the 
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science,  and  nothing  in  the  methods  hy  which  its  surest  postu- 
lates are  reached,  separates  these  two  students  of  nature,  The 
difference  between  them  is  in  the  fact  that  one  has  investigated 
another  science  which  the  other  has  refused  to  study.  The 
phenomena  of  matter  are  investigated  by  one  set  of  faculties, 
the  phenomena  of  spirit  by  another.  The  one  takes  hold  of  the 
things  that  lie  within  the  limits  of  time ;  the  other  fastens 
upon  the  tremendous  realities  of  eternity. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  two  philosophers  begin  their 
career  equally  furnished.  They  have  the  same  powers.  Ac- 
cording to  orthodox  standards  they  have  alike  lost  the  knowledge 
of  God,  and  the  ultimate  cause  of  difference  is  the  sovereign 
pleasure  of  God,  who,  of  his  own  will,  applied  the  gracious 
antidote  in  one  case,  while  the  poison  was  left  to  work  out  its 
legitimate  results  in  the  other.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  present 
purpose  to  debate  this  doctrine,  which  is  merely  stated  to  show 
the  logical  perfection  of  the  standards.  Nor  does  it  concern  the 
argument,  whether  this  difference  is  in  any  sense  voluntary  or 
not. 

But  it  is  important  to  notice  that  the  damage,  both  mental  and 
moral,  is  caused  by  sin.  The  loss  of  the  knowledge  of  God  in- 
volves the  loss  of  all  other  knowledge.  The  man,  separated 
from  God  by  disobedience,  suffered  in  intellectual  status,  doubt- 
less because  sin  blinds  the  mind  as  well  as  hardens  the  heart ; 
and  the  first  point  to  examine  relates  to  this  less  fatal  conse- 
quence of  the  fall,  and  the  nature  of  the  virus  considered  only 
mentally. 

The  short  account  given  in  Genesis  is  still  full  enough  to  re- 
veal the  precise  direction  of  the  Tempter's  assault  upon  humanity. 
God  has  so  constituted  the  race  that  no  member  of  it,  in  possession 
of  his  mental  powers,  can  believe  a  known  lie.  It  is  not  credible 
that  Adam  could  be  deceived  by  so  bold  a  pretence  as  that  em- 
bodied in  the  devil's  proposition,  as  commonly  understood.  "  Ye 
shall  be  as  god§,"  was  the  prediction.  And  it  would  appear 
that  the  offence,  which  lost  man  his  royalty  over  the  lower  crea- 
tion, also  gave  him  an  independent  status  among  the  intelli- 
gences which   he   had  not  before.     He  cut  himself  loose  from 
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God  and  took  his  place  among  principalities  and  powers,  still 
limited  by  the  probation  which  perhaps  did  not  all  end  with 
his  grievous  lapse.  And  this  condition  accords  with  the  Scrip- 
ture doctrine  that  connects  salvation  with  the  voluntary  choice 
of  the  individual  sinner,  who,  though  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins, 
still  exercises  the  functions  of  life  in  his  acceptance  of  salvation, 
even  while  upheld,  prevented,  and  chosen  by  God  in  the  exer- 
cise of  sovereign  grace.  /  .-,,.„,-* 

It  is  usually  admitted  that  the  angelic  host,  confirmed  in  holi- 
ness, endured  some  sort  of  probation  in  the  interval  be- 
tween their  creation  and  their  happy  establishment  in  security 
eternal.  It  is  also  clear  that  a  part  of  this  host  kept  not  their 
first  estate,  and  these,  to-day,  within  certain  inflexible  limita- 
tions, are  wielding  vast  powers  in  opposition  to  God  and  man. 
They  are  the  wicked  spirits  in  heavenly  places,  whose  ceaseless 
warfare  against  the  sacramental  host  is  so  clearly  described  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  A  combat  with  men  of  buckram 
would  not  necessitate  the  panoply  therein  enumerated.  . 

Between  these  two  orders — the  ministering  spirits  on  one 
hand,  and  the  dark  ranks  of  the  apostate  hierarchs  "  hurtling  on 
the  thickly-peopled  air  "  on  the  other — stand  millions  of  the 
great  race  who  are  the  objects  of  redeeming  grace.  That  the 
children  of  men  are  subject  to  influence  on  either  side  is  per- 
fectly clear  from  the  Scripture  teachings.  And  that  all  the  in- 
tellectual power  of  humanity  is  needful — first,  to  distinguish 
between  the  character  of  those  occult  influences ;  and  second, 
to  choose  the  good  and  resist  the  evil — would  seem  equally  plain. 
It  is  true  that  moral  power  and  divine  grace  are  also  needful, 
but  these  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

Therefore  the  temptation  of  Adam  was  the  type  of  Satan's 
temptations  addressed  to  all  of  Adam's  posterity  :  a  constantly 
recurring  invitation  to  cut  loose  from  God  and  the  restraints  of 
his  government,  and  to  assume  the  royal  prerogative.  So  the 
the  tempting  names  the  adversary  has  invented  always  refer  to 
the  good  there  is  in  independent  status.  "  Free  thought "  is 
inscribed  on  the  banners  of  one  part  of  the  apostate  host;  "Free 
love"  is  the  watchword  of  another.     And,  taking  these  two  for 
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illustration,  look  how  accurately  the  virus  is  revealed  in  its  work- 
ing. Your  free-thinker  is  notoriously  the  man  who  thinks  him- 
self as  wise  as  God.  He  scorns  the  law  that  limits  thought. 
Where  angels  fear  to  tread,  or  where  they  veil  their  faces  with 
their  wings,  he  rushes  in,  exploring  depths  that  finite  power  can- 
not sound,  and  scaling  heights  that  .are  limitless  as  eternity. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  poison,  mentally  considered,  is,  that 
it  leads  the  victim  into  the  delusion  that  such  manifestation  of 
boldness  and  mental  power  is  God-like.  Losing  sight  of  the 
subordination  that  is  proper  in  creatures,  or  denying  the  fact  of 
creation,  with  sound  or  logic,  he  seems  to  imagine  that  he  is  really 
invested  with  the  domination  lost  in  the  fall.  And  when  con- 
fronted with  appalling  manifestations  of  divine  power  in  the 
earthquake  or  the  storm,  he  attributes  these  to  the  workings  of 
natural  laws  alone,  whose  secret  springs  humanity  will  one  day 
discover  and  control.  And  so,  passing  into  morals,  he  concludes, 
as  Jesus  walked  upon  the  sea,  he  also  will  one  day  reverse  the 
universal  law  of  gravitation  at  his  will,  and  that  the  difference 
between  him  and  Jesus  was  only  in  the  possession  of  superior 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  him  who  bade  the  storm  cease,  and 
who  raised  the  dead.  The  logical  necessity  of  a  divine  person- 
ality in  the  Saviour  of  the  world  is  as  completely  ignored  as  the 
corresponding  prerequisite  of  a  divine  personality  in  the  Creator 
of  the  universe.  The  mere  statement  of  this  bold  folly  would 
seem  to  be  all  that  is  required.  Yet  the  Ayorld  is  full  of  teachers 
who  teach  nothing  better. 

The  wisest  of  the  race  have  also  held  to  the  regal  place  of 
humanity  in  the  scale  of  creatures.  That  God  made  man  upright 
is  one  truth,  and  that  he  invested  him  with  dominion  over  the 
creatures  is  another.  This  royalty  was  lost  in  the  lapse.  And 
the  success  of  the  temptation,  perhaps,  was  largely  due  to  the 
recognised  headship  of  man,  who,  being  crowned  with  one  crown, 
desired  to  attain  to  many  crowns.  This  was  the  prerogative  of 
a  greater  dignitary  ;  and  probably  Satan,  whose  antagonism  is 
directed  exactly  against  this  one  potentate,  intended  the  special 
affront  involved  in  man's  attempted  usurpation.  The  adversary 
specially  challenges  the    King  of    kings,  and   his  first  act  on 
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record  was  the  betrayal  of  one  of  those  kings,  and  cheating  him 
out  of  his  throne.  And  note  here,  that  the  throne  is  to  be  re- 
Stored  again.  The  warfare  is  between  Michael  and  his  angels, 
and  the  devil  and  his  angels.  And  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
hosts  of  darkness  will  be  the  signal  for  the  restoration  of  the 
kingdoms.  "  I  saw  thrones,  and  they  sat  upon  them."  The 
ceremonies  attending  that  coronation  excel  in  glory.  « =^1*;  -■  *  * 
-  In  the  meantime,  the  working  of  the  virus  within  the  limits 
of  mental  philosophy,  is,  in  some  form  or  another,  an  assumption 
of  equality  with  God.  Either  by  atheistical  or  pantheistical 
theories,  God  is  banished  from  the  universe.  Or,  God  is  de- 
graded to  the  level  of  humanity — "Thou  thoughtest  that  I  was 
altogether  such  an  one  as  thyself!"  And  so  the  old  heathen,  in 
their  highest  refinement,  made  their  gods  of  concentrated  passions 
or  appetites.  Or  man  is  exalted,  so  that  he  sitteth  in  the  temple 
of  God,  proclaiming  himself  to  be  God.  The  most  flagrant  forms 
of  heresy  and  paganism  have  always  had  their  development  in 
in  this  direction.  » 
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As  the  world  grew  older,  and  as  ethical  questions  came  to  be 
more  universally  discussed  under  the  light  of  the  gospel,  the 
virus  still  ran  in  the  same  old  channels.  In  apostolic  times,  the 
Godhead  of  Jehovah  Jesus  was  little  questioned ;  but  in  the 
fourth  century  the  Arian  heresy  took  formal  shape,  and  in  the 
sixteenth,  the  Socinian  heresy  was  distinctly  formulated.  Be- 
tween these  two  came  in  the  great  apostasy,  which,  by  the  mys- 
terious power  of  God,  has  been  kept  from  those  soul-destroying 
errors,  although  it  has  deluged  the  earth  with  the  blood  of  the 
saints.  And  the  virus  manifests  itself  in  the  paganism  of  the 
Arian  and  the  profaneness  of  the  Papist  alike :  the  first,  deny- 
ing the  Godhead  of  the  Redeemer,  seeks  to  bring  him  down  to 
creaturehood ;  the  second,  adhering  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
as  its  chief  corner-stone,  invests  a  wretched  worm  of  the  dust 
with  divine  attributes  and  infallibility.  It  is  the  old  trick  of  the 
same  devil.  It  is  the  old  poison  of  the  same  serpent — the  cobra- 
virus,  cursing  the  earth.  And  while  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
victims  of  Popish  superstition,  albeit  sorely  wounded,  are  still 
saved  in  looking  upon  the  divine  Lgrd  lifted  up,  as  Moses  lifted 
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up  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  it  transcends  the  power 
of  educated  Christian  charity  to  hope  for  the  salvation  of  the 
Arian.  "If  ye  believe  not  that  I  AM,  ye  shall  die  in  your 
sins  I 

The  thing,  then,  is  virus.  The  virus  is  Antichrist.  Look  at 
two  or  three  of  its  manifestations. 

I.  In  the  progress  of  mental  science,  or  in  the  investigation 
of  the  works  of  God,  the  peculiar  power  of  the  poison  is  seen. 
Cultivated  men,  who  would  not  fall  into  illogical  errors  upon  any 
other  subject,  have  formally  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  to  wit : 
That  the  cosmos,  notable  for  symmetry,  accuracy,  beneficence, 
and  power,  is  no  better  than  the  chaos  that  preceded  ;  that  the 
work  presupposes  no  worker;  that  change,  growth,  consequence, 
relation,  presuppose  no  iinmutable  cause.  The  cold  complac- 
ency with  which  these  pnilosophers  ignore  the  awful  realities  of 
revelation  is  not  more  remarkable  than  the  quiet  scorn  with 
which  they  dispose  of  logical  deduction.  There  is  no  evil  in  the 
science  they  worship,  but  there  is  the  blinding  power  of  the 
poison,  which  prevents  the  recognition  of  an  ever-present 
God,  and  the  recognition  of  abounding  truth  and  grace  which 
illuminate  every  part  of  his  works. 

To  illustrate :  Suppose  you  construct  an  argument  in  this 
wise : 

"  Cause  is  a  substance  exerting  its  power  into  act,  to  make  a 
thing  begin  to  be." 

An  eternal  chain  of  causation  is  not  conceivable.  There  must 
needs  be. a  First  Cause. 

The  phenomena  of  nature  reveal  design ;  therefore  the  First 
Cause  must  be  wise. 

They  reveal  beneficence  ;  therefore  the  First  Cause  must  be 
good. 

Whether  or  not  nature  would  reveal  so  much,  without  reve- 
lation, does  not  matter.  If  the  facts  of  revelation  herein  accord 
with  the  facts  of  nature,  it  should  be  enough  to  warrant  and 
induce  laborious  study  of  the  professed  revelation.  The  positive 
knotvUdge  of  God  does  not  come  through  these  channels.  But 
in  the  study  of  the  Word,  it  is  said,  the  clue  to  the  knowledge 
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of  the  being  and  character  of  God  may  be  found.  In  the  gar- 
den, man  knew  God  by  intuitive  perception,  perhaps;  audit 
may  be  that  the  restoration  of  the  lost  knowledge  is  potentially 
the  restoration  of  the  power  of  intuition.  ^ 

Now  the  argument  presented  above  has  no  force  whatever  with 
Tyndall,  Huxley,  Darwin,  and  their  congeners.  It  looks  very 
reasonable  to  the  saint,  no  matter  how  scientific  he  may  be,  and 
the  only  reason  these  cannot  see.  its  force  is,  that  the  virus 
prevents.  The  cobra  has  bitten  them,  whispering,  "  Ye  shall  be 
as  gods  !"  And  they  have  heeded  the  flattering  promise,  and 
rejected  Jehovah  Jesus.       "  ^  ■  ....^>.,-; .  .i»    L.t./ 

II.  Another  manifestation  is  found  in  the  Popish  apostasy. 
The  grand  mystery  about  this  Antichrist  is  in  the  fact  that  God 
has  kept  it  from  denying  the  Nicene  creed.  But  it  has  shown 
the  fatal  power  of  the  poison  breaking  out  all  over  the  organisa- 
tion. And  of  course,  the  family  likeness  is  observable  in  the 
symptoms.  Popery  professes  an  equality  with  God,  by  making 
a  Vice-Christ  of  Pio  Nono,  and  of  multitudes  of  bad  men  who 
preceded  him.  Here  and  there  some  special  monsters,  like 
the  Borgias,  have  shown  more  of  the  fiendish  malignity  than 
others,  but  in  the  long  line,  profane  history  finds  but  few  virtues 
to  record.  In  the  canonisation  of  sinful  men  and  women,  and  in 
the  claim  of  papal  infallibility,  the  tokens  of  the  virus  is  plain 
enough ;  but  the  special  mark  of  dishonor  to  Christ,  and  horrible 
profaneness,  is  found  in  the  organisation  that  has  dared  to  call 
itself  by  his  holy  name.  And  up  to  this  age,  nothing  in  the 
way  of  curse,  no  war,  no  pestilence,  no  famine,  has  ever  appeared 
upon  earth  to  compare  in  innate  hideousness  and  harmfulness 
with  the  Society  of  Jesus !  It  seems  an  orderly  sequence  that 
affixes  to  this  dark  order,  in  the  obscure  prophesies  of  the  New 
Testament,  a  special  depth  of  damnation  hereafter.  "  How  long, 
O  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not  avenge  the  blood  of  thy 
saints?" 

III.  The  previous  examples  of  poisonous  doctrine  and  practice 
are  thus  briefly  noticed,  only  to  show  the  similarity  of  manifes- 
tation. The  last  illustrations,  now  to  be  considered,  are  drawn 
from  the  Protestant  and  so-called  Evangelical  Church*. 
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Aa  the  effect  of  some  poisons,  in  doses  that  are  not  fatal,  is  tp 
produce  dizziness  and  nausea  upon  the  physical  organism, 
80  the  effect  of  some  mental  virus  is  to  produce  a  very  similar 
class  of  symptoms  upon  the  mind.  The  example  suggested  here, 
is  in  the  dialect  of  the  people  that  are  the  victims  of  this  milder 
form  of  virus ;  and  as  recent  events  have  brought  an  extraordi- 
nary outflow  from  the  members  of  Plymouth  church,  in  Brook- 
lyn, the  wonderful  uniformity  of  symptoms  is  worthy  of  special 
notice.  There  is  a  known  difference  between  the  pure  English 
of  New  England  and  the  patois  of  the  South ;  and  there  are 
decided  shades  of  difference  between  different  speciments  of  this 
pure  English  in  different  Northern  localities.  Thus  Connecticut 
has  a  dialect  positively  distinct  from  that  of  Western  New  York, 
and  both  distinct  from  that  of  Boston,  where  the  undefiled 
English  is  supposed  to  grow  indigenously.  But  in  Plymouth 
church  they  have  a  shibboleth '  totally  at  variance  with  any 
other  known  tongue.  Some  secular  writer  has  irreverently  called 
it  the  "  gush  dialect,"  and  no  better  name  can  be  imagined,  un- 
less it  be  "the  bosh  lingo,"  which  another  unreached  heathen  has 
termed  it.  Perhaps  the  union  of  the  two  names  will  give  the 
clearest  idea  of  the  structure  of  this  language — "  gush,"  as 
indicating  the  astounding  volume  of  it;  and  "bosh,"  as  sug- 
gesting the  ineffable  nothingness  of  its  most  sonorous  periods. 

.That  it  comes  from  unmistakable  virus  is  plain,  because  of  the 
peculiar  spirit  it  displays.  It  is  always  mingled  with  Scripture 
quotations  flippantly,  and  often  blasphemously,  employed.  The 
inventor  of  this  "bosh"  language  is  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  and  his  admirers  and  imitators  in  all  Northern  localities 
are  augmenting  the  stream  of  sounding  phrases,  and  destroying 
the  structure  of  the  English  tongue.  It  is  a  queer  mixture  of 
German  transcendentalism,  inane  sentimentalism,  and  higher 
law  philosphy.  In  so  far  as  ideas  are  conveyed,  they  usually 
tend  to  atheism,  but  the  boldness  of  the  atheism  is  hidden  by 
ascriptions  of  praise  to  the  Divinity  they  indicate  to  take  the 
place  of  the  God  of  revelation.  Such  expressions  as  "  the 
rich,  warm  soil  of  human  consciousness,  out  which  comes  the 
spontaneous    conception   of   Divinity,"  are  used  to  show    the 
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superiority  of  Plymouth  theology  over  the  "  dogmas  of  a  defunct 
creed."  One  of  these  theologians,  writing  to  a  congeper  for 
sympathy  in  the  midst  of  spiritual  darkness,  says :  "Write  to  me 
from  your  inwardness."  It  is  not  conceivable  to  any  man  en- 
dowed with  discourse  of  reason,  and  accustomed  to  the  accurate 
definitions  of  Christian  faith,  how  mortal  and  immortal  beings 
could  indulge  in  this  "  hifalutin,"  without  agonising  mental 
retchings.  .-,       ,     ..^z  :;,.-...,- .,rv;s?-,jt-:(.^v^  .^r  *,■..■.. ^ 

How  much  more  repulsive  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  educated 
Christian  must  these  foolish  deliverances  appear,  when  their 
drift  is  indicated.  So  intolerable  was  this  popular  style  of 
preaching  to  the  clear  thinker  and  sound  theologian,  that  Dr. 
Patton  was  forced,  by  the  clamours  of  his  own  conscience,  to  in- 
augurate the  controversy  that  has  made  his  name  famous  where- 
ever  the  truth  is  known  and  loved.  A  preacher,  called  Pro- 
fessor Swing,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  professed 
anything  in  particular,  delivered  a  series  of  sermons.  In  them 
there  was  no  violent  assault  upon  established  doctrines ;  no 
formal  denial  of  creed  ;  but  merely  a  string  of  inuendoes,  ap- 
parently intended  only  to  bring  contempt  upon  all  creeds.  He  was 
probably  intent  only  upon  preaching  Swiijig,  and,  except  by  im- 
plication, not  antagonistic  to  Christ.  He  speaks  of  the  Re- 
deemer's "divineness  " — never  of  his  divinity.  He  refers  to  the 
Scriptures  as  worthy  of  respect  and  attention,  and  scouts  their 
plenary  inspiration.  And  in  the  trial  that  followed,  forty-five 
members,  out  of  a  court  of  sixty,  pronounced  his  evil  good.  The 
virus  had  tainted  the  mental  and  moral  organism  of  three-fourths 
of  his  Presbytery.  The  charges  tabled  against  him  were  accu- 
rately drawn,  but  the  arrows  were  aimed  at  a  myth.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  sermons  was  in  the  bosh-gush  dialect,  and  the  ideas 
were  so  vague  and  shadowy,  that  the  missiles  of  truth  found  no 
lodgement.  No  doubt  the  men  who  supported  Swing  in  the  trial 
were  induced  to  do  so  by  their  reluctance  to  own  their  ignorance 
of  his  meaning.  In  sober  truth,  there  is  no  meaning  in  his  ser- 
mons. No  man  can  affirm  that  he  teaches  anything.  Measured 
by  any  work  on  systematic  theology,  his  utterances  cannot  be 
shown  to  accord  with  or  refute  any  defined  dogma.     They  just 
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say  nothing,  and  their  heresy  is  always  by  implication.  This  is 
a  deliberate  judgment,  after  a  careful  and  earne&t  study  of  five 
of  these  published  sermons.      -  v  . 

In  so  far  as  they  have  come  under  the  notice  of  the  present 
writet,  the  sermons  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  are  in  the 
same  category.  When  he  is  pronounced,  which  is  not  infre- 
quently, it  is  always  in  relation  to  some  topic  belonging  to  some 
other  domain  than  theology.  Upon  political  questions,  his  d^- 
liveran9es  have  been  sufficiently  emphatic,  and  generally  on  the 
wrong  side.  Upon  questions  of  social  life  and  morals,  his  ad- 
vocacy has  usually  been  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  decided. 
Because  the  vims  taints  all  that  it  touches.  The  "  bosh-gush  ' 
is  the  chosen  dialect,  and  his  numerous  hearers  and  admirers 
have  adopted  it  with  singular  unanimity.  That  he  should  be 
called  "the  foremost  preacher  of  the  age,"  is  not  so  remarkable 
as  that  he  should  be  recognised  as  a  preacher  at  all.  If  you 
compare  this  man,  and  his  numberless  imitators,  with  any  famous 
preachers,  such  as  Edwards,  Chalmers,  Knox,  Melville,  Robert 
Hall,  Thornwell,  you  will  be  struclc  with  the  total  absence  of  the 
special  characteristics  for  which  these  men  were  distinguished; 
such  as  logical  acumen,  unction,  orthodoxy,  taste,  elegance  of 
diction,  or  eloquence.  But  the  people  who  are  fed  upon  "  bosh- 
gush,"  and  who  like  it,  cannot  be  expected  to- feed  upon  the 
books  produced  by  the  worthies  enumerated  above,  with  any 
appetite.  If  you  will  take  Melville's  Sermon  on  the  Death  of 
Moses,  for  example,  and  compare  it  with  the  flimsy,  frothy  stuff  that 
serves  to  satisfy  the  thousands  who  throng  to  Plymouth  church, 
you  will  find  that  not  only  two  distinct  languages  are  used,  but 
that  the  tJwughts  of  Melville  are  not  capable  of  translation  into 
the  "gush"  dialect.  Captain  Kane  tells  us  that  the  Esquimaux 
have  no  word  to  express  the  idea  of  dirt;  the  most  polished  lan- 
guage of  modern  times  has  no  word  corresponding  with  "  home;" 
and  the  "bosh-gush  "  has  no  expressions  that  portray  the  lost 
•  condition  of  the  sinner,  or  the  grace  and  glory  of  the  Saviour. 
And  while  Mr.  Beecher,  implicitly  or  explicitly,  denies  every  doc- 
trine of  grace,  he  does  not  teach  any  other  doctrine  in  their  stead. 
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The  "  gush  "  talk  lacks  solidity  and  coherence,  and  nothing  can     ) 
be  builded  upon  it  or  out  of  it.     ^x  nihilo,  nihil  fit. 

But  the  virus,  which  is  chemically  and  mechanically  mingled 
in  this  stream  of  "  gush,"  is  a  positive  quantity,  and  is  suscep- 
tible of  analysis.  The  language  is  only  the  medium  for  convey- 
ing the  active  principle,  or  for  exhibiting  the  poison,  largely 
diluted.  If  the  virus  be  eliminated,  the  residuum  is  pure  "gush," 
and  is  innoxious,  distending  the  stomach,  and  perhaps  producing 
temporary  mental  nausea.  But  the  virus,  albeit  taken  homoeo- 
pathically,  is  destructive  of  life.     And  now  for  the  analysis.  '  *•> 

Originally,  as  already  intimated,  the  assault  of  the  tempter, 
the  serpent,  the  secretor  of  virus,  was  against  the  Son  of  Grod. 
And  ever  since  the  first  injection  of  the  venom  into  the  organism 
of  the  human  soul,  the  tokens  of  the  virus,  the  symptoms  of  the 
poison,  have  had  a  family  likeness.  As  the  Lord  Christ  is  the 
centre  of  all  things,  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  as  all  things  were 
created  for  him  and  by  him,  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  the 
arch-enemy  to  make  his  assault  just  here. 

One  says,  "Jesus  is  divine,  beyond  all  death.  So  am  I !  All 
intelligences  are  a  part  of  Grod,  and  God  is  merely  the  sum  of 
all  intelligences." 

Professor  Swing,  in  one  of  those  mendacious  productions  that 
he  calls  "  Truths  for  To-day,"  takes  for  his  text  some  words  of 
the  Redeemer,  and  begins  his  sermon  by  saying  :  "It  seemed  to 
Jesus  that  his  hearers  might  misunderstand  his  former  speech, 
and  he,  therefore,  added  these  words,  etc."  Here  is  the  virus. 
Mr.  Swing  is  so  intimate  with  the  Lord  that  he  can  venture  to 
describe  the  exact  mental  process  by  which  the  Lord  reached 
his  conclusion.  And  the  Lord  had  been  rather  hasty  in  his  first 
utterance,  and  therefore  qualified  and  amended  it.  Could  hu- 
man effrontery  go  further  ?  There  must  be  something  in  the 
carnal  mind,  which  is  "enmity  against  God,"  that  specially 
accords  with  this  flagrant  assault  upon  the  majesty  of  Jesus. 
And  there  must  be  something  in  the  new  life  principle  of  the^ 
regenerate  soul,  that  recoils  with  horror  from  insolent,  blas- 
phemous  assumption   of   equality    with    the    Saviour   of    men. 
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Hence   the   vigorous   defence   of   Swing.     Hence  the  vigorous 
assault  of  Patton. 

The  mental  damage  done  by  the  virus  is  manifested  here,  by 
the  transformation  of  the  normal  emotion  of  self-esteem  into  the 
abnormal  emotion  of  self-conceit.  And  this  emotion  assumes  a 
moral  quality  when  it  comes  into  juxtaposition  with  the  law 
which  forbids  man  to  think  more  highly  of  himself  than  he 
ought  to  think,  and  exhorts  him  to  think  soberly.  There  is  no 
pride  nor  vain  glory  in  the  just  appreciation  of  one's  own  powers, 
or  the  manly  dignity  that  asserts  its  peerage.  But  these  are  not 
the  manifestations  in  the  teachers  referred  to  above.  There  is  a 
sublime  effrontery  about  them  that  is  telling  and  taking,  as  it 
suffices  to  fix  their  status  with  their  disciples. 

Far  worse,  however,  is  the  other  aspect  of  the  damage.  The 
poison  is  virulent  that  robs  the  Redeemer  of  his  glory.  It  is  the 
mild  form  of  conceit,  broken  out  into  pustules,  when  the  sinner 
claims  equality  with  the  Saviour.  And  a  candid  investigation 
of  the  sermons  of  Swing  and  Beecher  will  reveal  precisely  this 
form  of  virus.  In  passages  where  Christ  is  described,  you  will 
always  find  a  labored  attempt  made  to  account  for  his  utterances 
or  acts  upon  purely  human  considerations.  His  official  relations 
are  only  dimly  suggested ;  his  tjodhead  is  never  emphatically 
proclaimed  ;  but  a  substratum  of  Arian  philosophy  underlies  the 
deliverances  of  these  false  prophets.  The  difficulty  of  under- 
standing the  human  side  of  the  Lord's  character  engrosses  all 
their  powers.  The  appalling  difficulty  of  apprehending  the 
divine  attributes  he  constantly  manifests,  is  disposed  of  by  a 
misty  reference  to  his  ''divineness." 

It  is  suggested  here,  that  the  solution  of  mystery  is  found  in 
the  ignorance  of  the  men  who  proclaim  this  false  gospel,  and 
the  consequent  ignorance  of  those  who  sit  under  their  ministry. 
The  teachers,  notoriously,  have  had  the  benefit  of  no  theological 
training.  The  truths  most  firmly  believed,  and  most  clearly 
apprehended  by  children  in  evangelical  Sunday-schools,  are 
positively  unknown  to  them.  The  duties  enjoined  in  the  moral 
law,  as  growing  out  of  relations  and  as  written  upon  the  nature 
of  man,  and   as   enforced  by    inexorable  logical   sequence,  are 
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wholly  unknown  to  them.  They  have  constructed  another  set  of 
enactments,  and  codified  them,  and  dubbed  them  with  the  sound- 
ing  title  of  "  Higher  law."  They  have  discovered  a  new  set  for 
principles,  which  they  call  "broad,"  in  contradistinction  to 
narrow  orthodoxy.  As  if  anything  could  be  higher  than  the 
great  throne,  or  anything  broader  than  eternity  ! 

As  indicating  the  stupefying  power  of  the  virus,  one  single 
illustration,  reluctantly  brought  into  view,  will  suffice.  A  few 
years  ago,  a  godless  man  was  shot  to  death  in  New  York  by  a 
divorced,  or  serai-divorced,  husband,  whose  wife  had  been  living 
under  the  protection  of  the  victim.  The  wounded  man  was 
taken  to  a  neighboring  hotel  to  die,  and  one  of  those  pastors, 
sorely  bitten  by  the  fiery  serpent,  and  emitting  poison  from  every 
pore,  was  called  in  to  administer  dying  grace  and  consolation. 
But  all  that  the  wounded  man  desired  was  the  performance  of 
the  marriage  ceremony,  and  the  legal  union  of  the  woman 
in  question  with  himself  And  while  Mr.  Frothingham  of- 
ficiated, Mr.  Beecher  prayed,  and  in  liis  prayer  thanked  God 
for  the  vicious  relations  that  had  subsisted  "betwixt  these 
two."  It  was  the  legitimate  outcome  of  his  creed.  The  deca- 
logue, which  was  outraged,  had  been  supplanted  by  the  higher 
law.  The  prayer  was  a  first-elass  exhibition  of  "gush,"  and 
therefore  the  more  profane. 

The  temptation  to  quote  from  the  limitless  supply  of ."  gush  " 
which  lies  all  around,  is  very  strong;  but  enough  has  been  given 
to  show  its  general  character.  But  the  real  business  in  hand  is 
to  study  the  working  of  the  virus,  and  to  seek  for  its  antidote. 

Low  thoughts  of  Christ,  then,  either  by  the  overweening  con- 
ceit that  raises  man  to  an  equality  with  God,  or  by  the  daring 
profaneness  that  would  bring  God  down  to  the  level  of  human- 
ity— -in  one  of  these  phases  it  will  be  seen  always. 

The  only  tendency  which  the  Southern  Church  exhibits,  as 
concerns  this  poisonous  flood,  is,  perhaps,  in  the  direction  of  what 
may  be  called  the  "  example  theory."  In  the  heretical  pulpits 
of  the  North  and  West,  this  is  so  prominent  a  feature,  in  prayers 
and  sermons,  that  its  commonness  secures  it  against  special 
notice.  But  in  the  South  it  is  more  rare.  Some  one  has  written 
VOL.  XXV.,  NO.  4. — 12.  , 
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a  book  called  "Christ  our  Example."  And  Arian  teachers 
gladly  fastened  upon  this,  as  the  sole  topic  upon  which  they  can 
utilise  the  revelation  of  God  concerning  his  Son.  Look  at  the 
theory  a  little  more  particularly. 

All  that  we  know  of  the  human  life  of  the  Lord  is  revealed  in 
the  New  Testament.  The  addenda  of  modem  theological  litera- 
ture, like  Dr.  Crosby's  work,  have  no  more  value  or  authority 
than  the  Apocryphal  Gospels.  It  is  not  allowable  to  imagine 
incidents  in  that  mysterious  life.  All  that  the  Church  should 
know,  the  Gospel  reveals.  But  precisely  here  the  adversary 
exerts  his  mightiest  power.  And  whenever  he  can  instigate  the 
creation  of  another  gospel  (which  is  not  another),  he  has  inflicted 
positive  damage  upon  the  Church. 

That  the  spotless  life  of  the  Lord  Jesus  should  be  exemplary, 
is  a  self-evident  proposition.  No  rectitude  of  life  can  be  im- 
agined to  compare  with  his  life.  It  is  not  possible  for  fallen 
man  to  conceive  of  immaculate  holiness,  even  when  he  is  the 
subject  of  the  new  birth.  But  the  necessity  of  the  case,  re- 
quiring a  lamb  without  blemish  to  oifer  the  atoning  sacrifice, 
renders  it  certain  that  the  Lord  was  without  spot  and  blameless. 

That  perfect  conformity  to  God's  law  is  required  of  all  men, 
is  undoubtedly  true.  Nothing  less  than  perfect  and  constant 
obedience  will  suffice.  This  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  giving 
of  the  law.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  the  law-giver  could  enact 
a  variable  rule.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  God  would  accept  a 
partial  obedience.  And  as  no  man  is  able  perfectly  to  keep  this 
law,  righteousness  is  not  possible  under  an^  law.  Nevertheless, 
the  obligation  to  love  God  supremely,  and  to  love  one's  neighbor 
as  one's  self,  is  imperative  and  incessant.  No  jot  or  tittle  of  the 
law,  as  a  rule  of  duty,  could  possibly  be  abrogated,  because  the 
life  of  conformity  thereto  is  the  normal  life  of  man,  as  the  crea- 
ture of  God  and  the  member  of  the  race. 

But  the  saint  attains  no  salvation  by  such  conformity.  There 
is  no  salvation  possible,  except  by  the  blood  and  righteousness 
of  the  Kedeemer.  The  entire  scheme  of  salvation  proceeds  upon 
two  or  three  postulates  that  are  undeniable.  First,  the  lost  con- 
dition of  the  sinner.     He  is  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.     And 
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it  is  just  as  rational  to  require  of  a  corpse  the  performance  of 
the  ordinary  activities  of  natural  life,  as  to  require  of  the  sinner 
the  performance  of  the  activities  of  the  new-born  saint.  The 
life-principle  of  the  new  man  is  derived  from  the  vine,  of  which 
he  is  the  branch,  and  until  he  is  engrafted  into  the  vine  he  can- 
not partake  of  the  root  and  fatness.  The  vital  pulses  come  from 
a  birth  that  is  not  hereditary,  not  an  evolution  from  living  germs, 
at  the  will  of  the  subject ;  not  begotten  of  moral  suasion  from 
human  influences,  but  a  birth  that  is  of  God.  Of  his  own  will 
begat  He  us.  Second,  this  new  birth  naturally  tends  to  habits 
of  holiness.  It  sets  up  an  antagonism  in  the  man  between  the 
old  life  principle  and  the  new.  The  inherited  life  is  "of  the 
flesh" — the  derived  life  is  "of  the  Spirit,"  and  these  are  contrary 
the  one  to  the  other.  And,  with  all  the  failures  and  falls,  the 
saint  still  makes  progress,  and  at  last  attains  the  perfection  of 
holiness,  in  exact  conformity  to  the  moral  law.  Third,  there  are 
no  attainments  possible,  beyond  the  requirements  of  this  law. 
Supreme  love  to  God  is  the  superlative  degree  in  the  first  table. 
Equal  love  to  the  neighbor  is  the  superlative  degree  in  the 
second.  ^  ' 

But  the  salvation  wrought  by  Christ,  so  far  from  being  the 
result  of  this  personal  holiness,  is  really  the  foundation  upon 
which  it  is  builded.  He  died  for  our  sins;  he  rose  for  our  justi- 
fication. And  this  death  and  resurrection  are  counted  for  ours, 
and  we  are  said  to  die  in  him  and  rise  in  him  ;  and  it  is  simply 
because  his  death  was  our  death,  and  his  resurrection  our  resur- 
rection, that  we  are  exhorted  to  "live  unto  him  who  died  for 
us" — that  is,  instead  of  us,  "and  rose  again" — that  is,  instead 

« 

of  us.  . 

Now,  no  part  of  this  tremendous  performance  is  exemplary  or 
imitable.  And  the  antidote  to  the  virus  is  applicable  just  here. 
There  is  such  a  halo  of  glory  and  majesty  about  this  adorable 
Saviour,  that  the  irreverent  use  of  his  name  wounds  the  believer. 
There  is  no  such  word  in  all  the  Scripture  as  "Christ-like,"  yet 
Messrs.  Swing  and  Beecher  delight  in  its  use.  Nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  a  wicked  man,  breathing  threatenings  and 
slaughter,  endeavored  to  incite  the  slave  population   of  Virginia 
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to  murder.  He  was  apprehended,  tried,  executed,  and  canonized ! 
And  preachers,  from  that  day  to  the  present,  refer  to  this  male- 
factor as  the  illustrious  imitator  of  the  Redeemer  of  sinners. 
Still  more  recently,  a  godless  man  in  high  station  was  slain  by  a 
crazy  fanatic  ;  and  in  Christian  pulpits  his  life  and  death  were 
compared  to  the  life  and  death  of  the  Saviour.  Still  later,  a 
man  who  professed  no  faith  in  any  evangelical  creed,  yielded  up 
the  ghost,  and  has  taken  a  niche  in  the  Pantheon  : 

When  Sumner  died,  a  public  man  remarked,  ''  Our  country  has  lost 
the  freest  soul  it  possessed."  But  from  what  was  that  great  soul  free? 
Not  from  God !  No !  for  all  the  orations  of  that  scholar  were 
founded  upon  the  justice  and  benevolence  of  God.  Into  all  his  pleadings 
for  slaves  in  all  lands  Was  inserted  everywhere  the  name  of  the  Infinite 
One  and  his  earthly  image,  Jesus  Christ.  Free,  then,  from  what  ?  Only 
from  the  earthly,  the  contemptible,  the  small ;  free  from  the  interest  that 
sought  gain  from  the  toil  of  others,  free  from  the  power  of  tribes,  free 
from  fear  of  the  opposition  of  enemies  and  the  frown  of  friends,  free 
from  all  the  common  temptations  to  dishonor.  But  here  his  personal 
independence  terminated,  for  the  great  counsel  of  nations,  the  wisdom  of 
man  from  Plato  to  Franklin,  the  sufiferings  of  the  poor,  from  the  galley 
slaves  of  Rome  to  the  Africans  in  our  cotton  fields,  was  an  outside  force 
that  held  his  mind  and  spirit  as  a  mother's  arms  hold  her  child.  Thus 
the  freest  man  our  country  ever  possessed  seems  to  have  been  free  only 
from  selfishness  and  littleness,  but  not  free  from  the  great  truths  that 
seem  to  proceed  from  God  and  mankind.  There  was  a  great  counsel 
outside  of  him,  reaching  up  from  antiquity,  spreading  out  as  it  advanced 
like  an  Aurora  rising  up  from  the  horizon  in  its  gorgeous  sheen,  and 
before  this  broad  pillar  of  light  he  bowed,  as  Paul  before  that  Damascus 
beam  from  heaven,  and  with  Paul  said:  "Lord,  what  wouldst  thou  have 
me  to  do?" — Prof.  David  Swing. 

Let  not  the  South  Church  drift  into  this  miserable  twaddle 
and  "gush."  The  Lord  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners,  not  to  setan  example.  Mere  men  cannot  live  his  life, 
nor  die  his  death.  And  it  is  profane  and  irreverent  to  settle 
questions  of  duty  by  inquiring,  "  What  would  the  Lord  have 
done  under  similar  circumstances  ?"  He  has  left  a  law;  and  "if 
■  ye  love  him,  keep  his  commandments." 

In  the  few  cases  in  Scripture  where  the  example  of  the  Lord 
is  mentioned,  it  is  hedged  about  with  stringent  limitations.  In 
one  of  the  Epistles  of  Peter,  and  in  an  exhortation  to  slaves  to 
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yield  obedience  to  froward  masters,  the  attitude  of  the  Lord 
in  enduring  the  contradiction  of  sinners  is  referred  to,  and  im-^i 
mediately  the  awful  limitation  suggested — "who  his  own  self 
bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,"  as  if  to  warn 
the  believer  against  the  profane  application  of  this  example. 
The  other  case  is  in  the  Gospels,  where  the  washing  of  the  dis- 
ciples' feet  is  recorded,  and  where  Christ  tells  them  he  has 
set  them  an  example  ;  and  the  limiMtion  is  added- — "  If  I,  your 
master  and  Lord,  have  done  this,  how  much  more  should  you, 
the  servants  and  subjects,  minister  to  each  other."  Let  not  the 
ambassador  assume  the  royal  robes  or  crown. 

As  against  this  profaneness  in  thought  or  speech,  and  as 
against  the  spread  of  the  virus,  God's  revealed  antidote  is  en- 
forced. Preach  the  Word.  Preach  the  whole  counsel  of  God. 
Insist  upon  the  truths  of  Calvinistic  theology  in  its  most  angu- 
lar forms.  Insist  upon  the  true  and  proper  Godhead  of  Jehovah 
Jesus.  Announce  distinctly  the  dead  condition  of  the  sinner, 
and  his  consequent  helplessness.  Glorify  God,  and  not  man. 
Waste  no  words  upon  "  the  rich  soil  of  human  consciousness," 
but  abound  in  ascriptions  of  praise  to  the  grace  that  brings 
salvation.  Abhor  all  reference  to  Christ  as  the  *'  earthly  image 
of  the  Infinite  One,"  and  protest  daily  against  the  miserable 
theories  that  tend  to  reduce  his  divinity  to  mere  divineness,  his 
life  to  a  mere  example,  and  his  death  to  a  mere  show.  It  be- 
came Him  by  whom  are  all  things,  and  to  whom  are  all  things, 
to  make  the  Captain  of  salvation  perfect  through  sufi"erings. 
But  let  not  this  inexorable  necessity,  that  made  the  Saviour  of 
no  reputation  for  our  sakes,  be  so  warped  by  human  conceit  and 
human  profaneness,  as  to  detract  from  the  ineffable  majesty  of 
the  King  of  kings. 
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ARTICLE   yi.  ' 

GRADUALNESS   CHARACTERISTIC  OF   ALL   GOD'S 

OPERATIONS. 


"  According  to  our  manner  of  conception,  God  makes  use  of  a  variety 
of  means,  which  we  often  think  tedious  ones,  in  the  natural  course  of 
providence,  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  his  ends. — Butlen^'^s  Analogy^ 
Part  IL,  Chap.  IV. 

This  sentence  is  quoted  for  two  reasons  :  First,  because  it  con- 
tains a  plain  statement  of  the  subject  of  this  article  ;  and  second, 
because  we  intend  to  employ,  in  the  discussion  of  that  subject, 
the  principles  of  analogical  reasoning  expounded  by  Bishop  But- 
ler. We  aim  to  show  that  gradualness  is  characteristic  of 
ALL  God's  operations. 

The  subject  is  very  comprehensive.  A  mere  outline  of  it  will 
be  attempted  in  this  article,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  that 
in  gradualness  of  development,  the  operations  described  in  the 
Bible  are  wonderfully  analogous  to  the  operations  in  the  mineral, 
vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms — to  operations  now  in  progress, 
as  well  as  to  those  which  science  proves  to  have  occurred  suc- 
cessively, in  indefinite  periods  of  past  time. 

The  proposition  assumes  the  existence  of  a  personal  God,  who 
created  all  things,  and  controls  all  changes  in  nature.  Its  terms, 
therefore,  make  a  direct  issue  with  sceptics,  who  assume,  as  do 
all  materialists,  the  eternal  existence  of  matter,  acted  on,  modi- 
fied, and  moved  by  uncreated  self-directed  forces  ;  and  who  deny 
the  necessity  of  referring  material  phenomena  to  creative  power 
and  wisdom. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  also,  that  the  assumption  of  the  exist- 
ence of  one  infinite  Creator  includes,  necessarily,  in  this  scien- 
tific age,  the  idea  of  a  single  plan  of  operations,  fixed,  compre- 
hensive, progressive,  and  endless — finite  in  his  sight,  but  designed 
to  be  intelligible  to  his  intelligent  creatures,  as  each  part  of  the 
plan  should  be  developed  by  him,  in  successive  periods  of  what 
we  call  eternal  time — eternity.  This  sublime  conception  of  a  di- 
vine plan  of  operations  has  been  devoutly  recognised  incidentally 
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in  their  writings,  by  most  of  the  great  discoverers  in  modern 
science.  Sir  John  Herschel  described  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  as  under  the  "prearranging  guidance  of  a  design 
which  pervades  all  nature ;"  and  Agassiz  said  :  "  All  the  facts 
proclaim  aloud  the  ,one  God,  whom  man  may  know,  adore,  and 
love  ;  and  natural  history  must,  in  good  time,  become  the  analy- 
sis of  the  thoughts  of  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  as  manifested 
in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms."  ;  '" 

Of  this  design  or  plan,  pervading  all  space,  and  comprehend- 
ing the  universe  in  all  periods,  this  earth  was  one  very  small  part, 
and  man's  occupancy  of  it  for  a  time  was  another. 

This  fact  makes  it  important  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the 
earth's  true  relation  to  the  material  creation,  and  of  man's  real 
position  in  the  scale  of  being.  Viewed  from  a  correct  stand- 
point, the  earth  is  a  very  small  planet  in  our  solar  system,  and  man 
is  far  superior  to  the  most  perfect  animal.  Yet,  within  a  few  cen- 
turies, the  earth  was  still  regarded  as  the  great  mundane  centre;, 
and  by  some  natural  historians  man  is  erroneonsly  classified  with 
brutes,  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Now, 
this  is  not  his  true  position  in  the  scale  of  being ;  for  science  has 
slowly  proved  that  he  is  not  merely  an  animal.  There  is  an  im- 
raewje  interval  between  even  savage  man  and  the  highest  brute. 
He  is  really  the  first  of  the  fourth  kingdom  ;  for  the  line  of  sepa- 
ration between  either  the  mineral  and  vegetable,  or  between  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  is  less  distinct  than  that  which 
separates  man  from  the  highest  beast.  In  at  least  four  characters 
lie  is  wholly  different  from  all  brute  creatures.  "He  can  and 
does  control  nature.  He  can  read  and  understand  nature.  He 
has  a  power  of  self-regulation  which  we  call  conscience.  He  can 
and  does  think  much  about  God."  Even  sceptical  men  of  sci- 
ence admit  the  force  of  these  marks  of  man's  superiority,  and 
hence  he  is  an  anomaly  in  general  systems  of  classification. 

Now,  Genesis  had  been  written  long  before  science  fixed  man's 
true  rank  in  creation.  It  tells  us  that  he  was  created  in  the 
image  of  his  Maker  ;  allowed  to  name  all  beasts  ;  commanded  to 
subdue  the  earth  ;  given  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and 
over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth 
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on  the  earth ;  and  made  consciously  liable  to  punishment  for  dis- 
obedience to  a  positive  command.  Modern  science  and  Genesis- 
concur,  therefore,  in  ascribing  to  him  a  separate,  peculiar,  mixed 
nature,  by  which  he  is  allied  to  animals  in  material  organisation, 
but  so  raised  above  them  in  mental  endowments  that  he  can  and 
does  devise  means  of  using  the  forces  of  nature,  and  of  sub- 
jugating the  largest  animals,  while  he  manifests  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility to  a  spiritual  governor. 

And  here  we  may  observe  that  gradualness  is  implied  in  this 
first  part  of  Scripture  ;  for  it  contains  no  intimation  that  Adam 
was  taught  how  to  subdue  the  earth  or  to  domesticate  animals. 
The  slow  process  of  domesticating  animals,  of  discovering  the 
principles  of  science,  and  of  inventing  machinery,  went  steadily 
on,  from  century  to  century,  and  is  still  in  progress,  without  ap- 
proximation to  completion. 

There  is  neither  assumption  nor  speculation  in  what  has  been 
affirmed.  Numerous  relics  of  primitive  man  and  of  his  works  of 
art  have  been  found  in  caves  and  in  alluvial  rocks  and  deposits, 
in  many  countries ;  and  all,  without  exception,  prove  not  only 
that  man  appeared  in  the  last  creative  period,  but  that  he  has 
gradually  advanced  from  the  "  stone  age,"  through  various  stages 
of  improvement,  to  that  of  modern  civilisation.  Science  and  art 
were  not  taught  by  revelation.  They  are  all  results  of  human 
effort.  Created  with  mental  capacity  for  such  efforts,  Adam,  we 
are  told,  was  placed  naked  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  required  to 
dress  and  to  keep  it.  After  the  fall,  he  was  driven  forth,  clothed 
in  skins,  and  commanded  to  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
In  all  this  there  is  remarkable  harmony  in  the  teachings  of  his- 
tory, science,  and  Scripture.  The  power  of  thinking,  comparing, 
inferring,  willing,  choosing,  and  executing,  entitles  man  to  a 
separate  rank  in  a  fourth  kingdom  of  the  material  creation. 

It  is  proper  to  say,  however,  before  proceeding  farther,  that 
this  characteristic  gradualness,  which  is  a  part  of  the  original 
plan  of  divine  operations,  and  which  manifests  itself  in  the  Bible, 
strikes  many  readers  of  the  sacred  record  as  strangely  inconsist- 
ent with  human  conceptions  of  the  majesty  of  an  infinite  Cre- 
ator.    Hence,  even  educf^ted  minds,   though  trained  to   accuracy 
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in  the  deduction  of  truth  from  facts,  and  reared  in  the  midst  of 
nuiiierous  instances  of  gradual  development  in  the  mineral,  vege- 
table, and  animal  kingdoms,  hesitate  to  believe  the  Bible,  because 
it  ascribes  to  the  same  Creator  changes  of  similar  gradualness  in 
peopling  the  earth  by  the  descendants  of  a  single  pair,  and  in 
accomplishing  his  purpose  of  establishing  a  Church  for  the  salva- 
tion of  a  fallen  race  of  physico-spiritual  immortal  beings.  Such 
minds  (and  they  are  numerous,)  are  wont  to  object,  that  if  Grod 
had  designed  the  accomplishment  of  such  purposes,  he  would 
have  put  forth  the  necessary  power,  instead  of  employing  the 
tedious  agency  of  secondary  ceMsesA^  J^^^^^-^'^'-t-k*^-  -aj*  a^v. 

•  This  cause  of  opposition  to  the  Bible  is  thus  briefly  stated,  bcr 
cause  it  presents  itself  obscurely  to  many  minds — ^young  and  un- 
enlightened minds  especially — anxious  to  know  the  truth.  Ajid 
imbued  with  modern  ideas  of  civilisation  and  refinement,  they  raise 
the  same  objection  to  the  slow  progress  of  God's  chosen  people 
in  arts,  sciences,  customs,  morals,  laws,  and  institutions.  Such 
readers,  though  ready  to  admit  the  superiority  of  the  religion  of 
the  Israelites  to  that  of  Gentile  nations  of  the  same  era,  yet  con- 
tend that  it  fell  far  short  of  a  just  conception  of  the  wisdom  and 
majesty  of  the  Creator  of  a  universe.  No  one  doubts  that  an 
infinite  being  could  have  created  suddenly  a  finished  world,  and 
covered  its  surface  all  over  with  civilised  nations  of  sinless  men ; 
but  this  would  have  required  a  radically  diflferent  plan  of  opera- 
tions. •■•■:'  ■■.■;•.;•.   '■>■::    '■(,  ■■  . .'    :     '  :. 

Most  of  such  objectors  go  through  life  unknown,  and  their  in- 
fluence is  partial  and  local ;  but  a  few  become  eminently  learned 
in  history,  metaphysics,  criticism,  or  science,  and  assail  the  Bible 
in  ingenious  speculations,  drawn  from  their  peculiar  studies. 
The  refutation  of  such  speculations  has  long  put  in  requisition 
the  intellectual  resources  of  the  Church,  and  this  will  continue 
to  be  the  chief  arena  of  conflict  between  Christianity  and  Scep- 
ticism. Hence,  Christian  men  of  science  and  theologians  should 
unite  cordially  in  demonstrating,  as  far  as  possible,  similarity  in 
character  between  material  operations  and  those  described  in  the 
Scriptures.  As  sceptics  have  labored  long  and  unsuccessfully  to 
establish  discrepancies  between  physical  science  and  the  Bible, 
VOL.  XXV.,  NO.  4. — 13. 
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Christians  should  strive  with  equal  zeal  to  point  out  new  in- 
stances of  real  harmony  between  the  operations  of  nature  and 
those  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  In  no  respect,  it  is  believed, 
is  similarity  more  strikingly  manifest  than  in  the  gradual  develop- 
mentwhich  is  characteristic  of  both. 

The  subject  has  occurred  to  many  minds,  and  has  been  inci- 
dentally referred  to  by  many  writers  ;  but  it  is  believed  no  one 
has  attempted  to  demonstrate  that  gradualness  pervades  the  whole 
plan  of  divine  operations.  Edwards's  History  of  Redemption — 
a  great  conception  grandly  executed — ^must  have  impressed  the 
minds  of  many  of  its  readers  with  the  general  truth,  though  the 
writer  confined  himself  to  the  single  purpose  of  tracing  that  part 
which  men  call  the  plan  of  salvation,  through  all  its  stages  of 
progress,  from  its  inception  to  its  consummation.  Bernard's 
Bampton  Lectures  on  the  Progress  of  Doctrine  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, contain  a  fresh,  attractive,  lucid,  and  very  instructive 
exposition  of  the  subject.  Bernard  gives,  however,  a  purely 
theological  view  of  the  gradual  progress  of  revelation  by  the 
Saviour  in  person,  not  only  before  his  death  and  resurrection,  but 
also  during  the  forty  days  before  his  ascension  ;  and  afterwards 
by  the  promised  Spirit  from  Pentecost  to  the  close  of  apostolic 
utterances  in  the  Apocalyse,  in  which  is  •  forbidden  addition  to 
the  finished  revelation.  The  learned  lecturer,  full  of  his  sacred 
theme,  and  limited  to  eight  lectures  of  ordinary  length,  d  id  not 
connect  it,  in  any  way,  with  a  similar  progressive  development 
either  in  the  Old  Testament  or  in  material  changes. 

In  1871,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  delivered  one  lecture  before  the 
Christian  Evidence  Society,  on  the  Gradual  Development  of  Re- 
velation, in  which  he  based  his  defence  of  the  apparent  slowness 
of  its  progress,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament,  on  the  evidence 
furnished  by  geology  of  gradualness  in  all  kinds  of  material 
operations. 

A  few  instances  of  gradualness  in  the  operations  of  nature  will 
now  be  given,  followed  by  a  brief  examination  of  those  recorded 
in  the  Bible.  This  is  the  most  obvious  method,  and  is  best 
suited  to  our  purpose — a  suggestive  outline  of  prominent  heads 
only.     A  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  subject,  similar  in  ex- 
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ecution  to  Edwards's  History  of  Redemption,  has  not  been  pub- 
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lished,  and  is  a  desideratum. 

We  shall  first  adduce  the  testimony  of  chemistry,  the  most  exact 
and  pervading  of  the  physical  sciences.  Chemists  enumerate  more 
than  sixty  elements  or  kinds  of  matter — each  of  which  has  resisted 
all  efforts  to  separate  it  into  simpler  parts.  From  gold  nothing 
simpler  can  be  obtained ;  but  it  n>ay  be  made  to  unite,  in  certain 
definite  proportions  only,  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  or  some  other 
element,  in  the  formation  of  compounds.  These  combinations 
are  results  of  molecular  motions  effected  by  force,  controlled  by 
fixed  laws.  These  compounds  of  mineral  elements,  formed  by 
physical  forces,  are  the  few  mineral  species  which,  with  water, 
air,  and  a  few  gases,  constitute  the  earth.  Some,  as  silex,  alum- 
ina, lime,  and  water,  are  abundant ;  others  are  rare.  All  are 
ceaselessly  exposed  to  the  action  of  forces  or  modifications  of 
force — heat,  light,  chemical  affinity,  etc. — and  modern  science  has 
gone  far  to  prove  that  not  an  atom  of  one  of  these  is  ever  at  rest — 
that  motion  is  the  normal  condition  of  the  ultimate  atoms  of  all 
matter.  Change — ceaseless  change — is  the  natural  tendency  of 
each  molecule  of  all  material  things.  Each  atom— simple  or 
compound,  (for  atoms  are  not  in  contact  even  in  apparently  solid 
masses) — is  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  of  antagonistic  forces, 
which  act  on  it  in  the  interatomic  spaces,  and  which  are  ever 
varying  in  relative  intensity,  and  tending  ceaselessly  to  produce 
motion  and  change. 

Chemistry  has  also  demonstrated  that  four  elements — carbon, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen — with  minute  quantities  of  about 
twelve  other  elements,  form,  by  their  union  in  fixed  proportions, 
all  vegetable  and  animal  compounds ;  and  that  these  compounds, 
generally  very  complex,  all  result  from  the  vital  force  controlling 
the  action  of  the  physico-chemical  forces.  The  same  mineral  ele- 
ments, therefore,  are  found  in  the  ashes  of  the  products  of  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms. 

No  animal,  however,  even  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  being,  can 

digest  as  food  an  atom  of  unorganised  mineral  matter.     Though 

essential  to  animal  as  well  as  to  vegetable  developement,  it  must 

*  first  be  organised  by  some  plant  before  any  animal  can  assimilate 
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it.  Hence  the  properties  of  mineral  matter,  and  the  primary 
laws  of  organic  being,  necessitate  the  preexistence  of  vegetables 
to  prepare  organic  food  for  animals.  As  time  rolls  on,  mineral 
elements  are  changed  by  vital  action  into  vegetable  compounds, 
vegetable  into  animal,  and  these  back  again,  after  the  extinction 
of  life,  into  mineral ;  for  dust  they  are,  and  unto  dust  all  must 
return.  After  the  first  miraculous  act  of  creating  mineral,  vege- 
table, or  animal  species,  each  was  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
forces  and  laws  essential  to  the  well-being  of  all ;  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  prearranged  succession  of  changes  was  necessarily 
slow,  according  to  human  conceptions  of  slowness. 

Nor  is  chemical  science  now  limited  to  terrestrial  operations. 
It  has  shown  that  the  few  mineral  elements  which  are  known  to 
form  the  mass  of  the  earth,  enter  equally  and  perhaps  exclusively 
into  the  composition  of  the  material  universe  ;  and  that  the  same 
forces,  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  chemical  affinity,  like  gravita- 
tion, pervade  all  nature.  More  than  twenty  years  ago,  exact 
analyses  had  proved  that  each  of  the  meteorites  which  had  fallen 
from  space  to  the  earth,  was  composed  exclusively  of  mineral 
elements  known  in  the  earth's  crust ;  and  within  a  few  years  a 
marvellous  little  instrument,  the  spectroscope,  has  enabled  men  of 
science  to  prove  that  earth,  sun,  and  planetary  bodies,  consist  of 
the  same  mineral  elements,  acted  on  by  the  same  forces,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  same  chemical  laws.  This  instrument  takes 
the  picture  of  chemical  changes  too  remote  to  be  observed  by 
telescopes ;  and  so  the  chemical  composition  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  has  been  subjected  to  numerous  exact  observations. 

We  have  thus  shown  briefly  the  aspect  which  chemistry  pre- 
sents of  the  composition  of  the  universe  ;  of  the  forces  that  act 
incessantly  on  all  molecules  of  matter  in  even  solid  bodies,  and 
of  the  laws  that  regulate  the  dependence  of  animal  on  vegetable 
and  of  vegetable  on  mineral  changes,  in  order  to  show  that  all 
are  necessarily  successive  and  slow,  and  that  all  are  linked  and 
bound  together  as  parts  of  one  divine  plan  of  gradual  operations, 
ever  advancing  towards  perfection,  but  never  reaching  completion. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  illustrations  of  the  subject,  each  of 
which  will  be  some  terrestrial  operation.     Of  existing  species  it 
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is  sufficient  to  remark  that  each  individual  mineral,  plant,  animal,' 
and  man,  is  gradually  developed,  according  to  fixed  laws  of  ori- 
gin and  growth,  from  a  minute  crystalline  point  or  organic  cell, 
to  full  size  and  maturity,  subject,  however,  to  various  modifica- 
tions in  degree  of  perfection  attained,  caused  by  natural  diversi- 
ties in  the  action  of  physical  forces,  giving  rise  to  individual  pe- 
culiarities so  marked  that  no  two  crystals  of  quartz,  or  leaves  of 
the  same  tree,  or  men  in  a  large  ^rmy,  are  undistinguishable. 
Endless  individual  variety  is,  therefore,  compatible  with  specific 
identity,  proving  the  prevalence  of  law  in  the  midst  of  apparent 
disorder.  ■■■■    '.'..<      ■■■•. /i-..  ^  ..;:■;.-.:»,:  ■     .;.,n; -^inci- ,■''.!■ 

Those  who  carefully  observe  what  is  taking  place  on  the  earth's 
surface,  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  steady  progress  of  two 'oppo- 
site kinds  of  change,  each  of  which  has  been  in  operation  since 
the  beginning  of  the  human  era,  and  has  slowly  produced  great 
results.  Let  us  suppose  the  planet  to  have  then  emerged  from 
some  chaotic  state,  and  a  new  part  of  a  great  endless  plan,  for 
the  display  of  the  Creator's  attributes  to  a  spiritual  creation,  to 
have  theh  begun.  What  changes  in  the  mineral  structure  of  the 
earth's  cru§t  have  presented  themselves  ?  .  t^? 

First.  All  the  physico-chemical  forces  have  been  ceaselessly  at 
work,  in  the  decomposition,  disintegration,  and  dispersion  of  all 
mineral  masses.  Subterranean  heat,  the  sun,  water,  air,  chemi- 
cal affinity,  and  other  forces,  causing  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  tor- 
nadoes, rain,  snow,  icebergs,  and  avalanches,*  ha,ve  ever  since 
been  actively  employed  in  the  demolition,  destruction,  and  re- 
moval of  all  mineral  masses — even  crystalline  granitic  mountain 
chains.  The  origin  of  all  soils  and  subsoils  may  be  traced  to  the 
protracted  action  of  these  causes ;  and  in  gullies,  railroad  exca- 
vations, and  tunnels  in  mines,  a  geologist  often  sees  beds  of  clay 
and  other  masses  hundreds  of  feet  thick,  which  are  manifestly 
the  remains  of  decayed,  rotten  rocks,  once  solid.  Many  islands 
and  portions  of  continents  have  been  submerged ;  oceans'  waves 
and  currents  have  washed  away  exposed  coasts  of  many  countries; 
and  these  causes  of  change,  aided  by  winds  and  tides,  have  cov- 
ered other  portions  of  country  with    huge  beds  and   hillocks  of 
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sand,  \f  hicb  are  in  some  places  already  cemented  into  solid  sand- 
stones. 

Second.  On  continents  and  islands  hundreds  of  volcanoes,  gen- 
erally in  chains,  have  been  elevating  craters  and  filling  valleys 
with  lava,  ashes,  or  mud ;  shattering  and  upturning  adjacent 
rocks  ;  and  forcing  melted  matter  into  enormous  fissures,  to  be 
slowly  cooled  into  crystalline  basaltic  dykes  and  veins.  Hot 
springs,  too,  have  brought  up  in  solution^  and  deposited  on  the 
surface,  vast  beds  of  silicious  sinter ;  and  cold  springs,  charged 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  have  formed  peculiar  beds  of  limestone — 
calcareous  tufa — covering  extensive  areas  and  of  great  thickness. 
Torrents  of  water,  from  rain  and  melted  snow,  have  washed 
gravet,  sand,  soil,  and  clay  from  mountains  and  hills  into  rivu- 
lets, creeks,  and  rivers,  and  by  these  into  the  sea,  forming  deltas 
near  land,  and  depositing  layers  of  mud  on  the  bottoms  of  all 
lakes,  bays,  seas,  and  oceans,  mixed  with  the  remains  of  all  or- 
ganic bodies,  terrestrial,  fluviatile,  and  marine,  with  the  bones, 
implements,  weapons,  and  coins  of  man.  To  these,  icebergs 
have  added  annually  large  quantities  of  rocky  fragments,  torn 
from  polar  shores.  Coral  polyps,  too,  have  been  forming  im- 
mense beds  of  recent  limestone.  And  below  all  the  beds,  in 
oceans  and  on  land,  subterranean  fires  have  been  at  work,  solidi- 
fying and  crystallising  some,  and  fracturing,  displacing,  or  fusing 
others.  All  these  changes,  and  others  not  mentioned,  have  been 
advancing  the  planet  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  era,  and 
will  continue  to  act  steadily  in  effecting  a  planned  result — the 
close  of  the  human  and  the  introduction  of  a  new  era. 

Having  sketched  briefly  the  progress  of  changes  which  will  re- 
sult in  the  gradual  formation,  during  the  human  period,  of  a 
contemporaneous  series  of  rocks,  made  up  of  the  debris  of  pre- 
existing rocks,  and  imbedding  remains,  more  or  less  distinct,  of 
nearly  all  existing  animals  and  plants — rocks  strikingly  analo- 
gous, in  magnitude,  extent,  kind,  and  origin,  to  each  of  the  nu- 
merous geological  formations  found  in  existing  continents — we 
might  proceed  directly  to  the  examination  of  gradualness  of  de- 
velopment in  the  two  great  divisions  of  organic  beings. 

Before  we  do  this,  however,  in  the  higher  departments  of  phy- 
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sical  operations,  it  is  proper  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  even  now 
too  much  overlooked  by  many  writers,  such  as  Herbert  Spencer, 
that  though  man's  intellectual  advance  is  generally  slow,  yet, 
from  time  to  time,  it  has  been  greatly  accelerated,  not  by  any 
augmentation  of  man's  mental  capacities,  but  by  a  corresponding 
advance  in  new  and  improved  methods  of  thought.  As  no  new 
organ  has  been  added  to  man's  body,  so  no  new  capacity  has  been 
developed  in  his  mind.  Adam's  descendants  are  still  mentally 
and  physically  the  same  as  Adam  was  when  created  and  com- 
manded to  subdue  the  earth.  But  as  improved  machinery  has 
greatly  increased  man's  ability  to  employ  the  forces  of  nature,  so 
improved  methods  of  thought — great  and  comprehensive  ideas — 
have  marvellously  extended  the  sphere  of  his  mental  triumphs, 
A  few  examples  will  illustrate  what  we  mean. 

At  an  early  period  a  few  characters,  called  letters,  were  de- 
vised to  represent  the  simple  sounds  of  the  human  voice.  These 
characters  combined  formed  the  words  of  written  l^/nguage ; 
hence  recorded  and  transmitted  knowledge.  The  process  of  im- 
provement in  materials  and  instruments  or  machinery  went  on 
slowly  ;  and  now  sixteen  thousand  copies  of  mammoth  sheets, 
like  the  daily  London  Times  or  New  York  Herald^  are  printed 
by  one  Walter  press  in  one  hour.  Still  later  came  notation  in 
numbers.  A  few  figures,  letters,  and  signs  were  shown  to  be  ca- 
pable, by  a  few  simple  contrivances  in  position,  of  expressing 
marvellously  various  and  complicated  properties  of  numbers  and 
quantities.  Hence  the  origin  of  all  the  great  discoveries  in  pure 
mathematics.  And  a  foundation  was  thus  laid  for  exact  adapta- 
tion of  parts  by  inventors  of  new  and  improvers  of  known  ma- 
chinery and  philosophical  instruments.  By  these  and  applied 
mathematics,  the  great  ideas  of  Galileo  and  Newton  and  Kep- 
ler exposed  to  human  view  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens,  and 
proved  the  earth  to  be,  not  a  great  mundane  centre,  but  a  unit  of 
an  immense  number  of  worlds  in  infinite  space.  The  method  re- 
commended by  Bacon,  of  deducing  truth  from  carefully  collected 
and  collated  facts  only,  gave  a  great  impulse  to  physical  research  in 
the  higher  field  of  material  compounds.  These  are  so  complex 
and  so  aff'ected  by  disturbing  and  varying  forces,   that  observa- 
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tion^alonef  fails  to  elicit  the  true  nature  of  bodies,  and  of  the 
action  in  them  of  the  physical  forces.  A  few  great  minds,  aa 
Priestly,  Lavoisier,  and  Scheele,  devised  the  method  of  simplifica- 
tion— of  separating  each  compound  into  its  elements  ;  o-f  ascer- 
taining accurately  the  properties  of  each  element ;  of  noting  the 
action,  in  any  case  of  combination  or  separation  of  elenaents,  of 
the  chemico-physical  forces ;  and  of  thus  learning  the  inner 
molecular  nature  of  any  compound.  This  is  the  great  method 
of  experiment,  on  which  rests  the  whole  structure  of  modern 
chemistry  and  allied  sciences.  Thus  the  method  of  alphabetical 
combination  in  Philology ;  of  notation  in  Mathematics ;  of  ob- 
servation in  Astronomy ;  and  of  experiment  in  Chemistry, 
brought,  these  and  allied  branches  of  knowledge  to  a  state  of  sci- 
entific certainty — to  systems  of  truth — sifted  and  separated  from 
assumptions  and  speculations.  '  '  • 

Nor  were  these  great  ideas — these  new  methods  of  thought — 
results  of  chance  or  accident.  They,  too,  were  parts  of  the  great 
progressive  plan  of  creation — of  that  part  of  the  plan  by  which 
man  should  gradually  "  subdue"  the  earth,  and  exercise  "  do- 
minion" over  its  forces.  Professor  Owen  said,  when  he  assumed 
the  chair  as  President  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  Sept.  22,  1858: 

"  We  are  here  met  in  this  our  twenty-eighth  annual  assem- 
bly, to  continue  the  aim  of  the  Association,  which  is  the  promo- 
tion of  science,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  whereby 
we  acquire  a  dominion  over  nature,  and  are  thereby  able  so  to 
apply  her  powers  as  to  advance  the  well-being  of  society  and  exalt 
the  condition  of  mankind.  God  has  given  to  man  a  capacity  to 
discover  and  comprehend  the  laws  by  which  His  universe  is  gov- 
erned ;  and  man  is  impelled  by  a  healthy  and  natural  impulse  to 
exercise  the  faculties  by  which  that  knowledge  can  be  acquired. 
Agreeably  with  the  relations  which  have  been  instituted  between 
our  finite  faculties  and  the  phenomena  that  affect  them,  we  ar- 
rive  at  demonstrations  and  convictions,  which  are  the  most  cer- 
tain that  our  present  state  of  being  caii  have  or  act  upon.  Nor 
let  any  one,  agaitist  whose  prepossessions  a  scientific  truth  may 
jar,  confound  such  demonstrations  with  the  speculative  philoso- 
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phies  condemned  by  the  apostle  ;  or  ascribe  to  arrogant  intellect, 
soaring  to  regions  of  forbidden  mysteries,  the  acquisition  of  such 
truths  as  have  been  or  may  be  established  by  patient  and  induc- 
tive research.  For  the  most  part,  the  discoverer  has  been  so 
placed  by  circumstances — rather  than  by  pred-etermined  elec- 
tion— as  to  have  his  work  of  investigation  allotted  to  him  as  his 
daily  duty ;  in  the  fulfilment  of  which  he  is  brought  face  to  face 
with  phenomena  into  which  he  must  inquire,  and  the  result  of 
which  inquiry  he  must  faithfully  impart.  This  advance  of  na- 
tural as  of  moral  truth  has  been  and  is  progressive ;  but  it  has 
pleased  the  Author  of  all  truth  to  vary  the  fashion  of  the  im- 
parting of  such  parcels  thereof  as  he  has  allotted,  from  time  to 
time,  for  the  behoof  and  guidance  of  mankind.  Those  who  are 
privileged  with  the  faculties  of  discovery  are,  therefore,  pre- 
ordained instruments  in  making  known  the  power  of  God,  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  which,  as  well  as  of  Scripture,  we  are  told 
that  we  shall  err." 

By  these  and  other  methods  of  thought,  which  may  be,  in  one 
sense,  regarded  as  divine  methods  of  revealing  physical  truth 
"from  time  t6  time,  for  the  behoof  and  guidance  of  mankind," 
man's  intellectual  powers  gradually  enabled  discoverers  and  in- 
ventors— "  preordained  instruments  in  making  known  the  power 
of  Grod" — to  understand  the  laws  which  control  even  the  molecu- 
lar motions  in  the  interior  of  bodies,  and  to  devise  means  of  sub- 
duing the  most  potent  forces  of  the  earth.  * 

Morever,    the   constant   practice  of  these  great   methods   of 
thought  disciplined  the  human  mind  for  the  successful  study  of 
the   more  complex   phenomena  of  the  vital  force — of  living  be- 
ings.    True,  the  most  refined  processes  of  analytical  chemistry 
fail  here,  because  the  moment  an  attempt  is  made  to  separate  a 
living  being  into  its  elementary  parts,  the  conditions  essential  to 
life  are  destroyed.     But  even  in  living  nature,  the  region  of  Bi- 
ology, the  Creator  has  not  left  man  to  grope  his  way  in  hopeless 
ignorance.     Linnaeus    and    Cuvier — preordained  instruments  of 
higher  discoveries — perceived  at  last  that,   in  both  divisions  of 
living  objects,  nature  presents  to  skilled  observers  a  most  elabo- 
rate series  of  perfect  experiments  ;  and  that  if  we  begin  with  the 
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lowest  germ  or  cell,  and  ascend  upward  in  the  scale  of  being, 
there  is,  with  each  addition  of  some  new  part,  increased  com- 
plexity without  increased  obscurity,  till  we  reach  the  organic 
structure  of  the  highest  type  of  vegetable  or  animal  life.  There 
is  gradual  evolution,  according  to  fixed  laws,  which  laws  fix  the 
characters  of  species.  This  is  the  method  of  comparison,  on 
which  depend  the  sciences  of  Comparative  Botany,  Zoology, 
Physiology,  and  Anatomy. 

We  shall  give  one  more  illustration  of  the  influence  of  a  great 
thought  on  the  progress  of  scientific  truth.  Fossil  remains  of 
plants  and  animals,  many  of  them  perfectly  preserved  and  beau- 
tifully distinct,  had  long  been  known  to  occur  abundantly, 
at  great  depths  in  mines,  and  at  great  altitudes  in  mountain 
chains.  The  origin  of  these  leaves,  branches,  stems,  trunks, 
stumps,  and  fruits  of  plants,  and  of  shells,  bones,  teeth,  scales, 
fins,  claws,  hair,  eyes,  and  entrails  of  animals,  was  long  and  vainly 
discussed. 

After  Linnaeus,  Cuvier,  and  their  colaborers,  had  successfully 
applied  the  method  of  comparison  to  the  vegetable  and  animal 
divisions  of  nature's  productions,  and  had  shown  the  gradual 
evolution  of  species,  in  exact  accordance  with  a  plan  of  infinite 
ramification  and  expansion,  anew,  unexpected,  and  boundless  field 
was  opened  in  which  to  test  the  truth  of  the  principle,  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  the  comparative  sciences.  Smith,  an  English 
surveyor,  affirmed  that  each  of  the  Euglish  formations  is  charac- 
terised, in  any  of  its  numerous  and  widely  separated  localities,  bi/ 
peculiar  fossils.  This  great  idea  was  seized  by  Cuvier  and  others, 
who  soon  demonstrated  the  truth  of  Smith's  observation,  and 
showed  that  it  apphed  equally  to  all  the  rocks  of  Europe.  A 
great  impulse  was  thus  given  to  the  scientific  examination  of 
rocks,  and  to  the  study  of  their  fossils.  Numerous  collections 
were  soon  made,  similar  to  those  of  living  plants  and  animals. 
Ample  means  of  exact  and  varied  comparisons  were  rapidly  accu- 
mulated in  public  and  private  museums  and  cabinets.  And  Cu- 
vier and  his  coadjutors  soon  demonstrated  that  nearly  all  the 
well-known  rocks  of  Europe  contain  abundance  of  marvellously 
varied  species  of  the  fossil  remains  of  plants  and  animals  tvliich 
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are  extinct.  The  only  rocks  which  were  found  to  envelope  re- 
mains of  existing  species,  are  those  near  the  earth's  present  sur- 
face— rocks  which  we  have  described  as  now  forming  on  all  parts 
of  the  earth's  crust.  Descending  into  the  rocks,  anywhere,  in 
any  country,  there  is  found  to  be  an  obvious  change  in  the  fossils 
as  we  descend,  showing — demonstrating — gradual  creation  of 
new  and  extinction  of  preexisting  species,  genera,  and  even  whole 
orders  of  beings.  In  the  same  wuy  precisely  that  the  recent 
sciences  of  botany  and  zoology  were  established  by  protracted 
and  laborious  comparisons  of  innumerable  individuals,  resulting 
in  an  approximately  correct  formation  of  distinct  species,  genera, 
families,  orders,  classes,  and  divisions  of  both  plants  and  animals, 
so,  by  a  similar  comparison  of  individual  fossils,  they  too,  were 
readily  thrown  into  species,  species  into  genera,  genera  into 
families,  orders,  classes,  and  divisions.  The  same  systems  of 
classification  apply  equally  to  both  living  and  fossil  beings.  Both 
obviously  belong  to  the  same  great  plan  of  creation.  To  the 
fossil  divisions,  classes,  orders,  etc.,  of  animals,  many  of  Cuvier's 
names  apply  readily  ;  but,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  names 
of  living  species  are  not  applicable  to  any  fossils,  especially  if 
found  in  rocks  geologically  much  below  the  surface.  In  this  way 
science  demonstrated  the  gradual  extinction  of  old  and  creation 
of  new  species  of  plants  and  animals. 

Nor  did  these  investigations  end  in  proving  that  one  epoch 
only  of  organic  existence,  the  species  of  which  are  extinct,  pre- 
ceded the  creation  of  man.  Far  from  it.  Many  different  epochs 
have  been  established,  each  characterised  by  distinct  and  peculiar 
species  of  organic  beings.  Hence,  Owen,  in  the  address  to  which 
we  have  referred,  alludes  to  numerous  pre-Adamic  epochs,  in 
these  remarkable  words  :  "  In  regard  to  the  period  during  which 
the  globe  allotted  to  man  has  revolved  in  its  orbit,  present  evi- 
dence strains  the  mind  to  grasp  such  sum  of  past  time  with  an 
eifort  like  that  by  which  it  tries  to  realise  the  space  dividing  that 
orbit  from  the  fixed  stars  and  remoter  nebulae."  Professor  Joseph 
LeConte  calls  the  epochs  through  which  our  planet  successively 
passed  "Time-Worlds,"  and  the  celestial  orbs  "  Space- Worlds;" 
and  he  seems  to  regard  the  former  as  quite  as  numerous  as  the 
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latter.  Now  what  we  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  is  the  sci- 
entific fact,  that  during  all  these  past  epochs,  the  same  plan  of 
creation  has  been  gradually  evolved  or  developed,  with  constant 
"advance  and  progress,"  but  without  any  indications  of  approach- 
ing completion.  On  this  point  Prof.  Owen  is  very  explicit: 
"Geology  demonstrates  that  the  creative  force  has  not  deserted  the 
earth  during  any  of  her  epochs  of  time  ;  and  that  in  respect  to 
no  one  class  of  animals  has  the  manifestation  of  that  force  been 
limited  to  one  epoch.  Not  a  species  of  fish  that  now  lives  but 
has  come  into  being  during  a  comparatively  recent  period  ;  the 
existing  species  were  preceded  by  other  species,  and  these  again 
by  others  still  more  difi'erent  from  the  present.  No  existing  genus 
of  fishes  can  be  traced  back  beyond  a  moiety  of  known  creative 
time.  Two  entire  orders  (Cycloids  and  Ctenoids,)  have  come 
into  being,  and  have  almost  superseded  two  other  orders,  (Ga- 
noids and  Placoids,)  since  the  newest  or  latest  of  the  secondary 
formations  of  the  earth's  crust.  Species  after  species  of  land 
animals,  order  after  order  of  air-breathing  reptiles,  have  succeeded 
each  other,  creation  ever  compensating  for  extinction." 

We  have  seen  that  a  whole  formation  of  rocks  of  all  known 
varieties  is  being  formed  gradually  in  the  progressing  human 
epoch  ;  that  we  can  note  the  changes  in  an  individual  of  any 
same  species  of  animal  or  plant — adult,  youth,  infant,  embryo, 
and  cell ;  that  by  cautious  comparison,  with  all  the  advantages 
of  advanced  science  and  improved  instruments,  men  of  science 
have  shown  a  gradual  ascent  in  perfection  of  development  in  spe- 
cies, genera,  orders,  etc.,  from  the  lowest  to  the  more  complex 
forms  of  animal  life  in  each  of  the  great  classes — Radiate,  Mol- 
luscous, Articulate,  and  Yertebrate  ;  and  that,  in  like  manner, 
beginning  with  the  simplest  forms  of  vitalised  vegetable  organ- 
isms, and  ascending  through  the  long  series  of  experiments  pre- 
pared by  nature  for  their  observation  and  comparison,  hundreds  of 
ardent  experts,  in  the  science  of  Physiological  Botany,  have  showed 
conclusively  increasing  complexity  and  perfection  in  species, 
genera,  orders,  and  classes,  in  each  of  the  great  divisions  of 
plants — Endogens  and  Exogens. 

Such  was  the  foundation  which  had  been  slowly  and  securely 
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laid,  on  which  was  erected  the  great  science  of  Geology,  including 
all  the  branches  of  Palaeontology.  :.->:..v,y%;.  -  ?r3   v^   /-4%i?«pfw 

The  successfiil  inquiries  of  geol-ogists  fully  verified  Smith's 
•conclusion,  that  each  of  the  great  rock  formations  of  England 
was  easily  recognised,  in  any  of  its  widely  separated  localities, 
by  a  peculiar  group  of  fossils,  not  found  in  other  rocks  geologi- 
cally below  or  above  it.  The  verification  of  this  opinion,  and  its 
triumphant  extension  to  the  rocks  of  France,  Germany,  Kussia, 
and  other  distant  countries  and  islands,  forced  the  conviction  on 
the  minds  of  all  men  of  science,  that  the  rocks  of  existing  con- 
tinents were  slowly  deposited,  by  causes  still  in  operation,  gener* 
ally  in  oceans,  during  many  successive  and  protracted  epochs, 
in  the  earth's  eventful  revolution  in  its  present  orbit,  influenced 
as  now  by  sun  and  moon,  atmosphere  and  winds,  oceans  and 
rivers,  earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  and  all  the  physico-chemical 
forces,  intensified  by  subterranean  fires.  And  it  was  further  as- 
certained, by  a  diligent  application  of  the  principle  of  compari- 
son to  each  of  the  groups  of  fossils  found  in  the  several  forma- 
tions, that,  beginning  at  the  earth's  surface,  and  descending 
through  all  the  sub-divisions  of  Pliocene,  Eocene,  Secondary, 
Palaeozoic,  and  Eozoic,  to  Azoic  (non-fossiliferous)  rocks,  we 
find,  in  any  country,  gradually  increasing  simplicity,  till,  in  the 
Eozoic  strata — dawn  of  life  rocks — the  lowest  species  only  of  ani- 
mals and  plants  are  found — showing  a  slow,  protracted,  gradual, 
planned  advance  of  the  planet  to  the  human  epoch — the  creation 
of  a  new  kingdom — physico-spiritual  man. 

Many  other  less  obvious  but  equally  convincing  illustrations  of"" 
gradualness  could  be  adduced  from  each  of  the  physical  sciences, 
and  especially  from  Embryology  and  Palaeontology.  True,  recent 
recondite  researches  go  far  to  show  that  even  the  most  compre- 
hensive generalisations,  like  Newton's  law  of  gravitation,  may  be 
found  to  resolve  themselves  into  still  more  far-reaching  general- 
isations ;  yet,  such  discoveries,  if  made,  will  not  change  the  na- 
ture of  the  evidence  of  planned  operations  of  force,  controlled  by 
a  personal,  infinite  Creator,  in  effecting  directed  motion  ;  for 
physical  science  can  never  ascertain  the  origin  of  matter  or  of 
force.     The  existence   of  both  is  admitted  by  all.     When  and 
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how  they  came  into  existence,  can  never  be  demonstrated.  Ma- 
terialists assume  the  eternal  existence  of  uncreated  matter  and 
motive  force  ;  the  Bible  says  :  "  In  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth."  Both  parties,  sceptical  and  Chris- 
tian men  of  science,  appeal  to  evidence  to  sustain  belief ;  and  in 
the  sense  of  divinely  planned  creation,  involving,  necessarily, 
progression,  extension,  and  expansion,  every  Christian  scientist 
is  a  believer  in  true  evolution;  but  this  great  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion does  not  rest  on  assumption  or  speculation.  It  is  a  necessary 
inference  from  an  immensely  extensive  and  connected  system  of 
scientific  principles,  from  which  the  human  mind  cannot  withhold 
assent.  Evolution  is  a  fact ;  the  cause  or  origin  of  it  is  an  as- 
sumption ;  and  Christian  scientists,  who  find  in  the  Bible  abund- 
ant internal  evidence  of  the  divine  origin  and  plenary  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures,  reverence  and  adore  the  God  of  the  Bible  as 
the  cause  of  evolution.  They  reject,  o£^ourse,  the  assumption 
of  uncreated,  self-directed  forces,  acting  unerringly  within  min- 
erals and  organisms,  in  the  production  of  uniform  results.  They 
reject  the  hypothetical  explanation  of  evolution  by  transmutation^ 
or  selection,  and  rely  on  the  evidence  of  a  vast  accumulation  of 
geological  and  palaeontological  facts  to  prove  evolution  by  gradual 
extinction  of  species,  and  the  substitution  by  direct  creation  of 
other  species,  generally  of  higher  types.  The  use  of  the  term 
evolution,  in  any  other  sense,  by  sceptical  writers,  is,  therefore, 
a  deception.  Transmutation,  by  its  derivation,  describes  their 
theory — the  formation  of  vital  organisms  by  the  law  of  selection, 
acting  within  the  particles  of  matter  to  produce  in  it  a  protoplas- 
tic state,  then  on  protoplasm  till  a  specific  form  is  produced,  and 
then  gradually  modifying  certain  parts  and  adding  others,  thereby 
slowly  transmuting  one  specific  form  into  another  of  higher  type. 
This  is  evolution  by  transmutation. 

Of  course  the  view  of  evolution  which  harmonises  perfectly 
the  teachings  of  science  and  the  Bible,  rejects,  also,  the  now  ex- 
ploded doctrine,  once  generally  received,  that  the  God  of  the 
Bible,  about  six  thousand  years  ago,  in  six  literal  days,  first 
created  a  "finished"  earth,  and  placed  plants,  animals,  and  man 
on  its  surface,  just  emerged  from  a  "  void"  chaotic  state. 
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,  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  in  detail  this  erroneous  inter- 
pretation of  Genesis,  nor  to  show,  what  has  long  been  ably  done, 
that  the  scientific  and  Mosaic  records  coincide  in  all  essential 
points.  We  may  say,  however,  that  as  the  description  of  crea- 
tion was  written  in  the  Bible,  not  to  teach  science,  but  man's  duties 
of  faith  and  obedience,  the  record  was  expressed  in  indefinite  gen- 
eral terms,  which  neither  fix  exactly,  the  period  of  man's  creation, 
nor  afiirm  that  there  was  but  one,  creative  period.  Whatever 
mode  of  interpretation  we  adopt — whether  we  regard  the  six 
days  in  the  Mosaic  account  as  protracted  periods,  or  periods 
marked  by  the  earth's  revolution  on  its  axis,  the  work  was 
gradual — was  not  instantaneous  ;  and  planned  succession  charac- 
terised the  changes  from  chaotic  darkness  to  order,  light,  day 
and  night,  atmosphere,  oceans,  and  dry  land,  vegetable  life,  ani- 
mal life,  and  man.  As  four  verbs— to  create,  to  make,  to  form, 
and  to  build — are  used  in  the  original  Hebrew  text,  in  enumer- 
ating briefly  these  progressive  changes,  we  may  fairly  assume 
that  one  design  of  the  inspired  writer  was  to  describe,  for  man's 
religious  instruction,  a  remodelling  of  a  preexisting  planet,  with 
the  creation  of  such  new  species  of  vegetables  and  animals  as 
were  to  coexist  with  man,  in  the  human  epoch.  The  great  object 
of  the  Bible  was  the  revelation  to  man  of  his  Creator's  plan  of 
saving  fallen  man — a  free  agent — from  the  guilt  and  punishment 
of  sinful  disobedience.  A  history  of  past  epochs  was  certainly 
foreign  to  such  a  revelation.  Man  had  been  created  capable  of 
deducing  the  truths  of  such  a  history  from  numerous  phenomena 
preserved  in  the  rocks  of  each  pre-Adamic  epoch  ;  and  that  history 
has  been  successfully  studied  and  correctly  interpreted,  and  the 
results  are  found  in  the  sciences  of  Geology  and  Palaeontology. 
That  the  Mosaic  account  is  a  brief  description  of  a  re- 
modelling of  the  planet,  just  anterior  to  the  human  era,  many 
expressions  in  the  Bible  clearly  indicate ;  and  hence  this  view 
had  been  adopted  by  many,  long  before  geologists  proved  the 
antiquity  of  the  earth.  We  shall  briefly  call  attention  to  a 
few  of  such  expressions.  In  the  account  of  the  fourth  day's 
work,  after  day  and  night  and  other  eff'ects  of  such  lumi- 
naries had  been  referred  to,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  were  ap- 
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pointed,  "^o  he  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  for 
years.''  These  words  have,  of  course,  a  special  reference  to  man  ; 
for  he  alone  is  capable  of  comprehending  such  purposes  in  the 
creation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  and  we  should  bear  in  mind,  in 
studying  the  fourth  day's  work,  that  the  word  create  is  not  used 
in  the  Hebrew  text,  nor  in  the  English  version.  We  are  told 
that  "  God  made  two  great  lights ;  the  greater  light  to  rule  the 
day,  and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night ;  he  made  the  stars 
also."  And  hence,  at  a  late  period  in  the  history  of  the  planet, 
the  preordained  conditions  arose,  in  which  preexisting  luminaries 
were  to  serve  the  new  purpose  of  being  "  for  signs  and  for  sea- 
sons, and  for  days,  and  for  years  ;"  and  this  specific  mention  of 
this  purpose  was  designed,  we  think,  to  guard  man  against  idol- 
atry, a  sin  most  explicitly  forbidden,  like  necromancy  and  divina- 
tion, at  an  early  period  in  the  gradual  revelation  to  man  of  the 
attributes  of  the  Creator. 

Recent  commentators — Lange,  Conant,  and  Browne,  (Speak- 
er's Genesis) — concur  in  saying  the  general  terms  used  in  Gen. 
i.  1,  2,  denote  a  period  of  unknown  duration,  in  which,  to  hu- 
man apprehension,  the  "  earth  was  without  form  and  void."  In 
interpreting  these  two  verses,  therefore,  we  are,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, left  to  speculation.  It  is  generally  conceded,  however,  that 
they  are  not  necessarily  connected  in  time  with  the  third  ?ind 
other  verses  of  the  chapter.  Astronomy  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
science  which  can  throw  any  light  on  the  subject.  In  a  recent 
publication,  an  eminent  theologian  says  :  "  Taking  those  results 
of  Astronomy  which  involve  nothing  arbitrary  at  all,  it  is  almost 
impossible  not  to  believe  that  the  earth  was,  at  one  time,  a  hot 
fluid  mass,  and  that  it  has  gradually  cooled  down  and  hardened 
into  its  present  permanent  condition." 

Granting,  as  many  theologians  and  other  pious  writers  now  do, 
that  the  earth  was,  in  some  long  period  after  the  "  beginning," 
in  a  state  of  igneous  fluidity,  and  consisted  of  the  same  mineral 
constituents,  which  now  form  its  crust  and  atmosphere,  we  must 
admit  that  dense  vapors,  impenetrable  to  solar  light,  enveloped  it; 
and  that  the    "  dark"  mass    revolved   on   its   axis,   without  the 
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changes  of  day  and  night — "  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
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Such  a  mass,  however,  revolving  in  space,  must  have  slowly 
cooled  by  radiation,  while  the  vapors  of  the  less  volatile  bodies 
liquefied  and  solidified,  and  the  atmosphere  was  greatly  purified, 
though  still  very  hot.  The  dark  mass  was  thus  illuminated 
gradually  by  the  sun,  giving  rise  to  the  changes  which  we  call 
day  and  night.  This  was  probably  the  period  included  in  "the 
first  day."     Gen.  i.  3 — 5.  i 

In  Gren.  i.  6 — 8,  a  continuation  of  the  process  is  briefly  de- 
scribed. As  the  earth  and  air  cooled,  other  volatile  substances 
solidified  ;  crystallisation  and  chemical  action  went  on  ; ,  watery 
vapor  began  its  condensation ;  and  finally  water,  as  such,  was 
formed  in  increasing  quantities,  and  accelerated  the  cpoling  of 
the  earth's  still  heated  crust.  Thus  was  water  separated  into 
two  portions — one  as  a  liquid  on  the  earth,  the  other  as  vapor 
above  the  open  space  which  surrounded  the  solid  land  and  fluid 
water,  in  the  greatly  purified  atmosphere.  This  was,  we  think, 
the  work  of  "the  second  day."  =-!-««-^v 

In  Gen.  i.  9 — 13,  a  further  continuation  of  the  process  is  de- 
scribed. The  earth's  crust,  by  cooling  and  crystallisation,  ex- 
panded, fractured,  and  was  elevated  in  some  places  and  depressed 
in  others.  This  force  of  expansion  was  doubtless  aided,  as  at 
present,  in  elevating  some  and  depressing  other  portions,  by  the 
subterranean  heat,  which  still  causes  volcanic  action  on  a  scale  of 
immense  magnitude.  The  elevated  portions  became  dry  land, 
and  the  waters  subsided  into  depressions,  called  oceans  and  seas. 
Then  the  physico-chemical  forces  began  their  action  on  rocks  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere,  and  soils  resulted  from  their  disintegra- 
tion and  pulverisation.  In  all  preceding  periods  there  had  been 
no  rain,  because  the  air  was  saturated  with  hot  vapor  and 
steam,  by  the  heated  surface  of  the  revolving  mass.  The  pre- 
ceding were  periods  in  which  "the  Lord  God  had  not  caused  it 
to  rain."  Gen.  ii.  5.  Now,  however,  rains  fell,  perhaps  co- 
piously, and  watered  the  lichens  which  covered  the  rocks,  and 
thus  began  the  preparation  of  food  for  animals  of  a  low  type. 
The  atmosphere,  (firmament,)  dry  land,  soils,  rain,  and  other 
VOL.  XXV.,  NO.  4 — 15. 
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conditions,  were  then  ready  for  the  action  of  the  vital  force,  and 
it  was  added  with  power  to  control  and  subsidize  the  chemical 
and  other  physical  forces.  We  are  not  informed  that  marine 
plants  were  not  created,  but  are  told  that  land  plants  of  a  low 
type  were  created — "Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,"  etc.  The 
statement  was  general,  but  sufficient  to  teach  man  the  origin  of 
vital  action.  Here  the  transmutationist  takes  issue  with  Moses, 
and  labors  to  show  that  all  the  conditions  favorable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  protoplasm  had  arisen,  and  that  the  vital  is  but  a  new 
modification  of  physical  force.  He,  too,  relies  on  evidence.  The 
great  question,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  is.  Do  the  facts  and 
principles  of  true  science  sustain  his  hypothesis  ?  The  eyes  of 
the  true  and  enlightened  friends  of  the  Bible  are  now  being  di- 
rected to  this  field  of  conflict.  The  contest  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  fierce.  In  this  assault  on  the  Bible,  great  scien- 
tists— sceptical  scientists — in  Germany,  England,  and  America, 
have  united.  An  assailant  always  has  the  advantage  in  any  as- 
sault. Sceptical  writers  have  long  availed  themselves  of  this  ob- 
vious truth.  Their  writings,  extensively  read  and  imprudently 
advertised  by  theological  critics,  poisoned  the  public  mind  before 
Christian  scientists  could  adequately  investigate  the  subject  and 
prepare  correct  replies.  The  Christian  Church  has  too  long  re- 
lied on  human  theology,  and  been  content  to  stand  on  the  de- 
fensive. The  time  has  come  when  a  profound  acquaintance  with 
the  whole  circle  of  the  physical  sciences  is  needed  by  the  Church. 
With  this  knowledge  only  can  many  sceptical  hypotheses  be  suc- 
cessfully assailed. 

To  the  foregoing  explanation  of  the  first  four  days'  work,  the 
use  of  the  terms  evening,  morning,  and  day,  in  Genesis,  appears 
to  be  a  serious  objection.  To  many,  it  seems  insurmountable. 
Such  minds  forget  that  they  are  common  English  words,  used  often 
in  various  senses  in  Scripture  ;  that  Revelation  was  not  designed 
to  teach  history  or  science ;  and  especially  that  the  institution  of 
the  Sabbath  follows  the  account  of  the  six  days'  work,  and  pre- 
cedes a  brief  recapitulation  without  the  use  of  evening,  morning, 
and  day. 

As  in  nature  we  find  potent  forces — volcanic  heat,  oceanic 
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currents,  resistless  torrents,  tornadoes,  and  chemical  action — used 
as  means,  in  the  midst  of  seeming  demolition,  of  causing  changes 
essential  to  progress  in  material  development,  so  in  Scripture  we 
find  other  potent  moral  forces,  apparently  obstructing  but  really 
promoting  the  full  development  of  that  portion  of  spiritual  truth 
which  concerns  the  future  well-being  of  man. 

And  if  Adam  and  his  posterity  were  so  organised  as  to  subdue 
the  earth  by  gradual  advancement  in  the  discovery  and  use  of 
physical  truth,  why  may  they  not  inherit  an  eternal  abode, 
adapted  to  the  acquisition  and  enjoyment  of  spiritual  truth  ?  If 
man  is  a  materio-spiritual  creature,  does  not  the  reality  of  the 
protracted  preparation  of  the  earth  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
end  of  his  material  existence  lead  naturally  to  a  belief  in  the 
coming  realities  of  a  purely  spiritual  existence?  As  he  has  un- 
questionably made  advance  in  time,  can  we  believe  there  will  be 
no  advance  in  a  coming  eternity  ?  As  his  material  part  is  merely 
changed — not  annihilated — by  death,  can  we  believe  his  spirit 
perishes — loses  its  conscious  existence,  and  its  capacity  to  ad- 
vance in  knowledge  ?  Is  man  a  mere  animal  ?  Can  he  divest 
himself  of  the  expectation  of  future  existence  ?  Is  it  not  an 
essential  part  of  his  higher  nature  ?  And  if  the  profoundest 
men  of  science  admit  that  natural  truth  is  made  known,  from 
time  to  time,  in  allotted  portions,  by  preordained  human  discov- 
erers, for  man's  temporal  behoof  and  guidance,  how  can  they  con- 
sistently deny  the  probability  at  least  of  a  preordained  revela- 
tion, by  human  instrumentalities,  for  man's  future  spiritual 
welfare  ? 

The  dogma  of  the  recent  creation  of  a  finished  earth  long  ob- 
structed the  progress  of  truth,  scientific  and  scriptural.  At  this 
period,  however,  the  geologic  truth  of  the  slow  progress  of 
change  in  successive  past  epochs,  in  which  the  earth  was  fitted 
for  human  occupation,  has  accustomed  the  human  mind  to  the 
contemplation  of  a  known  past  eternity,  and  to  look  forward, 
with  a  firm  conviction  of  its  reality,  to  a  future  eternity  of  exist- 
ence of  some  kind,  in  some  place  connected  with  this  planet. 

We  have  seen  that  Geology  and  Palaeontology  have  made  legi- 
ble the  vast  record,  preserVed  in  the  rocks,   of  the  earth's  past 
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history ;  and  no  scientist  now  denies  that  in  the  bones  of  the 
first  vertebrate  creature — the  earliest  fish — were  found  the  levers 
for  muscular  motion,  which  levers,  by  gradual  changes,  approached 
nearer  and  nearer,  in  the  bones  of  higher  vertebrates  in  succeed- 
ing epochs,  to  the  structure  of  the  skeleton  of  prefigured  man. 
This  modern  discovery — this  great  truth  of  Comparative  Anat- 
omy— shows  that  man's  frame  was  planned  cycles  of  ages  before 
his  creation.  We  know  the  transmutationist  denies  this,  and  as- 
cribes the  changes,  which  he  cannot  deny,  to  selection  and  other 
natural  laws  ;  but  as  science  advances  and  human  theology  is 
corrected  and  improved,  the  truth  we  have  stated  is  more  gener- 
ally received.  And  as  we  find  in  the  bones  of  the  earliest  fish 
the  type  of  the  frame  of  the  coming  man,  can  we  hesitate  to  ad- 
mit the  immortality  of  his  higher  spiritual  nature,  and  the  grad- 
ual preparation  for  his  future  existence  in  a  "  holy  city,  new  Je- 
rusalem ?" 

To  feel  the  full  force  of  such  reasoning,  we  have  onlv  to  show 
now  not  only  that  physical  science  and  biblical  records  are  har- 
monious— do  not  contradict  each  other,  but  that  they  agree  per- 
fectly in  some  pervading  characteristics  which  connect  them  to- 
gether as  parts  of  one  great  design.  One  of  these  characteris- 
tics in  all  natural  operations  is  gradualness  in  progress  to  the 
attainment  of  some  important  end.  Is  this  true  of  all  the  opera- 
tions described  in  the  Bible  ?  In  discussing  this  part  of  our 
subject,  we  will  very  briefly  examine  a  few  leading  propositions. 

1.  The  gradual  occupation  of  the  earth  by  the  descendants  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  is  plainly  taught  in  Genesis.  A  discussion  of 
the  unity  of  origin  of  existing  races  of  men  is  foreign  to  our  pur- 
pose. Its  discussion  certainly  began  too  soon ;  and  by  prema- 
turely agitating  the  public  mind,  it  caused  the  adoption  of  hastily 
formed  opinions,  and  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  truth. 
Perhaps  the  time  for  its  decision  has  not  arrived.  Its  examina- 
tion requires  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  highest  branches  of 
Comparative  Science,  and  a  cautious  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. One  thing  is  certain,  we  think,  that  when  a  full,  clear,  and 
certain  decision  of  science  shall  be  reached,  that  decision  will  har- 
monise with  a  correct  exegesis  of  Genesis,  as  in  all  past  instances 
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of  apparent  discrepancies  between  science  and  the  Bible.  Even  if 
human  antiquities,  history,  and  science,  should  finally  demonstrate 
the  original  creation  of  several  species,  at  different  periods  and 
in  different  centres,  the  Christian  will  find  his  faith  unshaken  in 
the  belief  that  Adam  was  divinely  made  the  psychological  head 
and  representative  of  all  human  creatures,  for  all  the  purposes  of 
a  revelation  of  spiritual  truth,  just  as  Abraham  was  made  the 
head  and  representative  of  Israel,  a  peculiar  people,  for  a  special 
,  purpose. 

We  may  say  further,  that  even  those  who  already  believe  that 
science  has  ascertained  differences  in  organic  structure,  so  marked 
and  numerous  as  to  prove  the  original  creation  of  several  distinct 
species  of  men,  cannot  deny  the  truth  of  our  proposition.  If 
sceptics,  they  reject  the  Bible.  If  Christians,  they  can  only 
admit  that  the  Bible  implies  more  than  we  have  yet  affirmed : 
that  the  descendants  of  the  highest,  representative,  Adamic  race 
will  eventually  subdue  and  exterminate  the  inferior  races,  and 
occupy  exclusively  the  whole  earth.  The  almost  total  disappear- 
ance of  American  Indians — the  work  of  a  few  centuries — and 
many  other  facts  favor  this  view,    .s  .;-.  '  '^PMr  j^i  :*m:'^-m  'm^^- 

As  late  as  the  century  which  preceded  the  Christian  era — a 
century  remarkable  for  great  civil  changes  and  desolating  politi- 
cal convulsions — the  population  of  the  world  was  comparatively 
small ;  and  yet  there  was  then  a  ceaseless  struggle  for  the  means 
of  subsistence.  Even  now,  when  wars  are  less  general,  pesti- 
lences less  frequent,  famines  more  local,  agriculture  more  re- 
spected, employments  more  diversified,  science  vastly  more  ad- 
vanced, and  machinery  greatly  perfected,  an  immense  area  of  land 
is  uncultivated.  And  though  food  is  more  abundant  and  starva- 
tion less  common  than  ever  before,  the  earth  is  far,  very  far,  from 
being  replenished.  Population,  civilisation,  science,  art,  abun- 
dance, and  religion  advance  together ;  and  the  time  gradually 
approaches  when  the  numbers  of  mankind  will  be  doubled, 
trebled,  quadrupled,  without  increasing  the  difficulty  of  subsis- 
tence. During  all  future  periods,  however,  the  weaker  races  will 
grow  weaker,  until  finally  the  highest  types  will  exercise  uni- 
versal   dominion.     In   indicating  this  future  period,  Scripture, 
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history,  and  science  concur.  Politicians  and  rulers,  ignorant  of 
the  great  law  of  social  progress,  may  seem  temporarily  to  modify 
and  retard  results  ;  but  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  resist  the  de- 
sign of  infinite  power  and  wisdom.  The  Bible  no  where  teaches 
human  equality.  From  the  first,  God  is  represented  as  selecting, 
favoring,  elevating,  thwarting,  overthrowing  individuals  and  na- 
tions. Progress  towards  perfection  is  manifestly  a  part  of  the 
divine  plan  of  human  operations.  And  this  brings  us  to  our 
second  illustration — 

2.  The  formation,  gradually,  of  the  lineal  and  legal  descend- 
ants of  a  single  pair  into  a  peculiar  and  great  nation,  for  a  special 
purpose.  Abraham  and  Sarah,  each  of  the  tenth  generation 
from  Shem,  the  divinely  preferred  son  of  Noah,  were  selected. 
Terah,  Abraham's  father,  was  a  patriarch,  equal  only  in  race, 
rank,  and  circumstances,  to  other  family  rulers  of  that  early 
period  in  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  refinement.  Abraham, 
the  oldest  of  three  sons,  was  divinely  commanded,  he  believed,  to 
leave  country,  kindred,  and  paternal  influence,  and  to  go  into  a 
strange  country  to  dwell ;  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  pro- 
mise to  make  his  seed  a  great  nation,  could  not  possibly  have 
been  foreseen  by  the  writer  of  Genesis,  save  by  inspiration. 

The  means  employed  to  mould  the  descendants  of  the  chosen 
head  into  a  peculiar  people  were  various,  protracted,  radical,  and 
efficient.  Complete  separation  from  kindred  and  country  ;  cir- 
cumcision, which  cut  them  ofi",  from  the  first,  from  intermarriage 
with  strangers;  famine,  which  drove  Abraham  temporarily  into 
Egypt ;  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  and  the  war 
which  separated  him  from  Lot ;  another  famine,  which  forced 
Isaac  to  dwell  temporarily  among  the  Philistines ;  the  weakness 
of  Isaac  and  the  wickedness  of  Rebecca,  which  caused  Jacob  to 
conceal  himself  a  fugitive  twenty  years  in  his  ancestral  land  ;  the 
deceit  and  fraud  of  Laban,  which  forced  Jacob's  i^eturn  to  the 
promised  Canaan  ;  the  punishment  of  Shechem,  which  made  cir- 
cumcision hateful  to  neighboring  peoples  ;  the  sale  of  Joseph  to 
Potiphar,  and  his  extraordinary  rise  to  supreme  control  in 
Egypt ;  the  famine,  which  drove  Jacob  and  his  sons  and  depend- 
ants to  Joseph    for  subsistence  ;  the  burial  of  Jacob  by  Joseph 
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and  his  host  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah  ;  the  rigorous  servitude  and 
complete  isolation,  for  four  centuries,  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt ; 
their  sudden  exodus  under  Moses  into  the  wilderness  of  Arabia ; 
their  long  and  weary  wanderings,  as  an  armed  band,  in  the 
midst  of  hostile  tribes  ;  their  entrance  as  enemies  into  a  land  of 
fertility  and  abundance,  which  they  believed  had  been  long  prom- 
ised by  the  true  God  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  and 
to  their  seed  forever  ;  their  possession  of  Joseph's  remains  to  be 
interred  near  those  of  his  ancestors  in  Canaan ;  the  long  wars  of 
extermination  that  ensued ;  and  above  all,  the  laws,  institutions, 
sacrifices,  and  religious  rites  which  their  deliverer  had  left  for 
their  observance — were  all  calculated  to  mould  them,  the  Israel- 
ites, into  a  peculiar  people,  distinct  from  all  others  in  manners, 
laws,  civil  polity,  and  religious  observances.  And  it  would  be 
easy  to  show  that  the  general  effect  of  these  and  of  many  other 
causes  was  strengthened  and  intensified  from  the  time  of  Joshua 
to  that  of  David  and  Solomon,  when  Jerusalem  became  a  great 
metropolis  and  Israel  a  great  nation — great  in  numbers,  wealth, 
and  military  power.  The  slow  progress  of  this  nation,  from  a 
period  long  anterior  to  the  founding  of  Carthage  or  Rome  to  the 
wars  and  triumphs  of  the  Caesars,  and  that,  too,  near  the  centre 
of  Asiatic  and  European  civilisation,  forms  a  strangely  interesting 
and  important  part  of  the  early  history  of  mankind.  And  this 
leads  us  to  notice  very  briefly  : 

3.  The  gradual  advancement  of  this  peculiar  people,  like  others 
of  the  same  race  and  of  the  same  era,  in  manners,  customs,  laws, 
arts,  sciences,  and  morality — indeed,  in  all  the  elements  of  what  we 
moderns  call  civilisation.  This  is  an  important  characteristic  of  the 
Old  Testament.  It  is  not  generally  understood  or  appreciated. 
Indeed,|to  persons  of  morbid  or  excessive  feelings  of  refinement,  it 
is  often  repulsive,  and  they  are  inclined  to  deny  the  inspiration 
of  the  volume  by  an  infinitely  powerful  and  holy  God.  By 
some,  who  have  not  studied  the  history  and  laws  of  social  pro- 
gress in  both  ancient  and  modern  times — laws  still  obscurely 
taught  in  the  writings  of  sociologists — and  by  others  who  are  misled 
by  erroneous  opinions  of  the  purpose  of  Revelation,  it  is  regarded 
an  argument  against  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God ;  for  they  ig- 
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norantly  assume  that  if  the  Israelites  had  been  made  the  recip- 
ients of  a  revelation  of  spiritual  truth,  they  would  also  have  been 
more  enlightened  than  the  Gentiles  in  the  several  departments 
of  human  progress,  in  literature,  art,  science,  social  polity,  and 
morality.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  state  briefly  yet  clearly 
some  reasons,  which  show  this  peculiarity  of  the  Bible  to  be  one 
proof  of  its  divine  authority. 

If  what  has  been  said  be  true,  that  gradualness  is  a  pervading 
character  of  all  God's  oper^-tions — that  the  divine  plan  is  pro- 
gressive, always  evolving  new  parts,  each  part  tending  to  the  at- 
tainment of  some  great  end  ;  and  if  the  gradual  occupation  of 
the  earth  by  Adam's  posterity,  and  the  formation  of  Abraham's, 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  into  a  peculiar  people,  for  a  special 
pui'pose,  be  parts  of  that  plan,  why  should  that  people  have  been 
more  favored  than  others  in  things  not  essential  to  that  purpose, 
such  as  social  customs  and  polity,  architecture,  art,  science,  mo- 
rality, and  other  general  results  of  advancing  civilisation  ?  We 
have  shown,  also,  that  in  mental  and  moral  nature,  as  in  physical 
structure,  man  has  been  the  same  in  all  ages;  but  we  have  shown, 
also,  that  as  a  part  of  God's  plan  of  operations,  man's  moral  and 
intellectual  nature,  in  any  social  aggregate,  is  capable  of  indefi- 
nite though  not  of  rapid  or  sudden  advancement.  The  sudden 
.attainment,  by  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  of  even  modern 
perfection  in  social  arrangements  would,  thei'efore,  have  been  a 
departure  from  God's  general  method  of  procedure.  And  hence 
we  cannot  reasonably  regard  the  defects  of  that  people  as  a  valid 
argument  against  the  Bible.  They,  too,  exhibited  the  ignorance, 
rudeness,  and  even  lewdness  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  And 
the  moral  obliquities  of  even  such  characters  as  Abraham,  Jacob, 
and  David,  are  what  we  should  expect  to  find  recorded  in  the 
Bible — a  simple,  graphic,  faithful  history  of  one  of  the  earliest 
civil  collections  of  men,  in  their  progress  in  self-culture,  while 
receiving  a  revelation  of  spiritual  truth. 

By  the  divine  plan,  if  we  have  correctly  interpreted  the  scrip- 
tural account,  man  was  placed  on  the  earth  with  powers  that  fitted 
him  for  constant  progress  in  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  except  that 
which  was  essential  to  his  immortal  well-being.     The  discovery 
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of  this  kind  of  truth  only  was  beyond  his  natural  powers.     En- 
dowed with  adequate  mental  powers,  he  was  commanded  to  sub- 
due the  earth,  and  to  exercise  domini9n  over  all  terrestrial  crea- 
tures.    And  as  the  Israelites  were  equal  to  surrounding  nations 
in  physical,  moral,  and  mental  powers,  no  valid  reason  can  be  as- 
signed for  expecting  to  find,  in  the  scriptural  account  of  their 
social  progress,  any  superiority  to  other  peoples,  in  any  depart- 
ment of  human  effort ;  nor  can  we  jexpect  to  find  in  them  com- 
plete exemption  from  the  follies,   vicious  propensities,  and  im- 
moral practices  of  other  nations  of  the  same  race,   at  the  same 
period  in  the  general  progress  of  human  advancement.     The 
Israelites  were  mere  men.     They  were  receiving  gradually  a  re- 
velation of  spiritual  truth ;  but  that  truth  was  designed  for  all 
men,  and  is  freely  offered  to  all.     The  Israelites,  therefore,  like 
other  descendants  of  Shem.  were  left  to  domesticate  animals,  to 
form  social'  relations,  to  construct  dwellings,  to  choose  employ- 
ments, to  acquire  knowledge,   to  invent  machinery,  to  organise 
armies,  and  to  wage  wars  offensive  and  defensive.     Till  the  time 
of  Moses,  they  were  not  divinely  taught  civil  policy  or  pure  mo- 
rality.    Previous   to  this  time,  when    a  government,   connected 
with  religious  rites,  sacrifices,  and  observances,   was  divinely  in- 
stituted, they  were  only  instructed  by  revelation  in  the  attributes 
of  God  and  a  few  truths  relative  to  the  Messiah.     In  being  made 
the  depository  of  a  revelation   of  God's  glory  in  redemption, 
Israel  was  preferred  to  other  nations,  and,  therefore,  was  gradu- 
ally and  unconsciously  moulded   into  a  separate,   peculiar  body 
politic. 

Hence,  to  read  the  Old  Testament  profitably,  we  should 
endeavor  to  place  ourselves  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  situ- 
ation of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  of  Jacob,  and  of  their  descend- 
ants, in  successive  periods  of  their  progress  in  the  midst  of 
adjacent  nations.  In  this  way  alone  can  we  rightly  under- 
stand and  duly  appreciate  the  manners,  customs,  institutions, 
foibles,  and  immoral  practices  of  patriarchs,  prophets,  kings,  and 
other  pious  men,  whose  acts  were  faithfully  recorded,  to  show  the 
dealings  of  the  Almighty  with  fallen  man,  for  the  edification  of 
all  who  seek  to  know  him  and  the  principles  of  his  spiritual  gov- 
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ernment.  It  is  unwise  to  judge  of  such  accounts  by  comparing 
them  with  acts  of  modern  men,  who  were  brought  up  under  the 
influence  of  a  completed  revelation  and  of  a  greatly  advanced 
and  refined  civilisation.  The  scriptural  description  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  all  the  elements  of  human  culture  is,  when  carefully  ex- 
amined  in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge,  a  strong  proof  of  its 
naturalness  and  truthfulness,  and,  therefore,  of  its  being  a  part 
of  the  divine  plan  of  gradual  operations.  And  this  leads  us  to 
notice,  very  briefly — 

4.  The  gradual  development  of  Revelation.  The  Bible  be- 
gins with  a  sublime  statement  of  acts  and  attributes  of  a  spiritual 
Creator  of  the  universe.  That  inspired  statement  is  authorita- 
tively made  to  man,  the  only  intellectual  terrestrial  Creature. 
He  is  given  dominion  over  the  earth,  but  is  made  consciously 
subject  to  law,  to  which  law  perfect  obedience  is  required  ;  for  he 
is  warned  that  death  is  the  penalty  of  disobedience  to  a  positive 
specific  command.  He  understands  the  prohibition,  and  reasons 
with  the  serpent  on  the  consequence  of  its  infraction.  Allowed 
to  act  as  a  free  agent,  he  voluntarily  breaks  the  law,  and  is  pun- 
ished with  the  loss  of  temporal  blessings  and  spiritual  life — is 
made  unhappy  by  conscious  guilt.  In  his  distress,  the  existence 
of  a  spiritual  foe  is  revealed  to  him,  and  a  promise  is  made  of  re- 
lief through  the  seed  of  the  woman,  which  seed  should  bruise  the 
serpent's  head.  This  is  the  sum  of  the  revelation  to  Adam. 
More  than  two  thousand  years  he  and  his  posterity  labored  in 
vain  to  please  God  under  a  covenant  requiring  perfect  obedience  ; 
and  the  truth  was  gradually  established,  that  no  mere  man,  since 
the  Fall,  can  perfectly  obey  an  infinitely  holy  Lawgiver.  The 
brief  scriptural  history  of  this  protracted  period  is  a  record  of 
genealogies,  of  sins,  of  divine  punishments,  and  of  human  pro- 
gress.    Enoch  alone  walked  with  God,  and  was  translated. 

After  the  revelation  to  Adam  of  the  Creator's  attributes  and 
laws,  and  after  the  gradual  progress  of  the  race  for  more  than 
twenty  centuries  in  peopling  the  earth,  in  domesticating  animals, 
in  acquiring  knowledge,  in  improving  social  policy,  and  in  show- 
ing man's  inability  to  conform  strictly  to  a  holy  law,  a  fuller  re- 
velation was  made  to  Abraham,  and  a  new  covenant  was  made 
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with  him  and  his  seed,  requiring  hath  obedience  and  faith.  All 
preceding  patriarchal  rulers  had  failed  to  believe  in  the  promised 
relief  through  "  the  seed  of  the  woman;"  and  after  the  deluge 
and  the  dispersion  of  the  descendants  of  Noah,  at  Babel,  great 
nations,  as  in  Egypt,  had  overspread  the  continent,  and  practised 
idolatry., 

When  commanded  to  leave  his  kindred  and  native  land,  and  to 
seek  a  country  promised  to  him  and  his  posterity  forever,  the  pa- 
triarch Abraham  believed,  obeyed,  left  Haran,  and  was  made  the 
human  founder  of  a  new  dispensation  ;'and  to  him  the  promise 
was  again  made,  at  Sichem,  in  Canaan,  which  promise  was 
solemnly  renewed  to  Isaac  and  to  Jacob,  that  in  his  seed  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed — all,  of  whatever  country, 
language,  or  race.  From  this  time  onward,  the  best  men — even 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob — whose  faith  was  strong  and  who 
erected  altars  wherever  they  sojourned,  and  worshipped  the  true 
God — failed  in  obedience ;  and  their  errors,  follies,  and  sins, 
though  pardoned,  were  placed  -in  the  divine  record.  Tried  se- 
verely by  famine  and  galling  servitude,  they  kept  the  faith  more 
than  five  centuries,  during  which  their  numbers  increased  ;  and 
when  their  condition  seemed  hopeless,  they  were  removed,  under 
Moses,  from  Egyptian  bondage,  and  to  him,  while  leading  Israel 
back  to  Canaan,  the  revelation  of  spiritual  truth,  incorporated 
with  civil  laws  and  institutions,  and  with  rites  and  observances 
typical  of  the  coming  Saviour,  was  greatly  enlarged,  and  recorded 
with  preceding  revelations  in  the  Pentateuch.  Israel  entered 
Canaan  under  Joshua,  expelled  the  Canaanites,  and  occupied  the 
country  till  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  moulded  into  a  pe- 
culiar people  was  fully  accomplished. 

The  nation — God's  Church  on  earth — being  then  strong  and 
independent,  advanced  in  knowledge  and  power ;  and  the  sacred 
record  was  slowly  continued,  from  time  to  time,  during  about 
seven  centuries,  by  various  prophets,  from  Joshua  to  Malachi. 
The  student  of  the  progressing  narrative  notes  with  admiration 
the  increasing  clearness  of  the  propheti'c  view  of  the  promised 
Messiah — the  seed  of  the  woman,  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  the 
seed  of  King  David ;  and  in  the  pardoned  sins  of  Jacob,  Eli, 
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Moses,  David,  and  many  others,  such  a  student  rejoices  in  the 
perception,  more  and  more  clear,  of  the  great  central  truth  of 
Christianity.  "  By  grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith  ;  and  that 
not  of  yourselves :  it  is  the  gift  of  God." 

With  Malachi  revelation  by  the  Hebrew  prophets  ended.  More 
than  four  centuries  longer,  Israel,  surrounded  by  Gentile  nations, 
equally  advanced  in  human  knowledge,  went  on  practising  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Hebrew  Church,  which  had  been 
greatly  corrupted  by  traditions,  when  revelation  culminated  in 
the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  were  marvellously  combined 
all  the  characters  foretold  of  him  at  different  periods  by  differ- 
ent prophets  and  under  different  circumstances. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  gradual  development  of  revealed 
truth  through  two  dispensations,  which  together  lasted  5,411 
years,  according  to  Hales,  and  4,004  years,  according  to  Ussher — 
a  very  short  period  in  past  time,  but  a  very  long  one  in  the  his- 
tory of  man. 

The  progress  of  revelation  in  the  New  Testament  is  rightly  di- 
vided into  five  periods,  each  of  which  is  familiar  to  the  Christian 
reader.  1.  By  the  Saviour  in  person,  about  three  years,  from 
his  baptism  to  his  crucifixion,  as  we  find  recorded  in  the  four 
Evangelists.  2.  By  liiiir  again  in  person,  after  his  resurrec- 
tion, forty  days  ;  and  it  seems  strange  to  many  readers  that  after 
his  varied  instructions,  during  both  periods,  but  before  they  had 
been  "  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost,"  (Acts  i.  5,)  the  apostles 
"  asked  him,  saying,  Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  again 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  ?"  Acts  i.  0.  And  his  last  words  to  his 
still  ignorant,  doubting  apostles  were  :  "It  is  not  for  you  to  know 
the  times  or  the  seasons,  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own 
power ;  but  ye  shall  receive  power,  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
come  upon  you  ;  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me  both  in  Je- 
rusalem, and  in  all  Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost 
part  of  the  earth."  Acts  i.  7,  8.  And  immediately  "he  was 
taken  up,  and  a  cloud  received  him  out  of  their  si-ght."  The  re- 
velation, therefore,  was  still  incomplete.  8.  It  was  continued  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  through  the  apostles,  beginning  at  Jerusalem 
and  extending  to  all   Gentile  nations,   as  recorded  in  the  Acts. 
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4.  It  was  further  amplified  and  explained  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
through  the  apostles,  in  their  various  epistles  addressed  to  Chris- 
tians and  Christian  churches  for  their  guidance  and  direction. 

5.  It  was  completed  by  the  Spirit,  to  the  aged  apostle  John,  as 
recorded  in  Revelation.  For  a  lucid,  learned,  and  satisfactory 
exposition  of  the  gradual  development  of  revealed  truth  in  each 
of  these  periods,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  charming  little 
volume  by  Bernard,  entitled  The  Progress  of  Doctrine  in  the 
New  Testament. 

We  could  readily  adduce  other  scriptural  illustrations  of  the 
subject ;  but  as  this  article  is  perhaps  already  too  long,  we  will 
close  with  the  remark,  that  we  have  aimed  to  prove  gradualness 
in  progress  to  the  attainment  of  an  end  to  be  a  striking  charac- 
teristic, pervading  the  Creator's  whole  plan  of  operations,  in- 
cluding man's  creation,  existence,  extinction,  and  redemption ; 
and  that  the  gradual  evolution  of  that  plan,  in  all  its  successive, 
connected  parts,  ever  advancing  towards  perfection,  yet  never 
reaching  completion,  was  designed  to  demonstrate  to  an  observing 
spiritual  universe,  that  "  God  is  a  Spirit,  infinite,  eternal,  and 
unchangeable,  in  being,  wisdom,  power,  holiness,  justice,  good- 
ness, and  truth." 
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The  Bxpanse  of  Heaven :  A  series  of  Egsays  on  the  Wonders 
of  the  Firmament.  By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.  A.,  author  of 
"Other  Worlds  than  Ours  ;"  "  The  Moon;"  "Light  Science 
for  Leisure  Hours/'  etc.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
549  and  551  Broadway.     18T4.     Pp.  a05,  12nio. 

Twenty-eight  essays  make  up  this  interesting  and  instructive 
volume.  Some  of  the  topics  are  as  follows  :  The  sun  ;  the  queen 
of  night ;  the  evening  star;  the  ruddy  planet;  the  prince  of 
planets ;  the  ring-girdled  planet ;  the  discovery  of  two  giant 
planets  ;  whence  come  the  eomets  ?  the  earth's  journey  through 
showers  ;  worlds  ruled  by  colored  suns  ;  the  king  of  suns  ;  four 
orders  of  suns  ;  the  depths  of  space  ;  the  star  depths  astir  with 
life. 

Mr.  Proctor  is  a  somewhat  celebrated  public  lecturer  on  As- 
tronomy. He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  other  works  on  this 
subject,  and  appears  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  science  of 
which  he  treats.  It  cannot  be  said  of  him,  however,  that  the 
"  undevout  astronomer  is  mad  ;"  for  he  constantly  leads  us  up 
''  through  nature  to  nature's  God." 

As  a  specimen  of  the  wonders  of  Astronomy  of  which  our 
author  treats,  let  us  recur  to  the  fact  that  the  stars  are  of  many 
colors  ;  also,  that  there  are  colored  pairs  of  stars,  and  the  pairs 
usually  in  strongly  marked  contrasts,  as  green  and  red,  orange 
and  blue,  yellow -and  purple.  These  pairs  are  double  suns,  and 
rule  a  system  of  stars  together.  And  their  color  is  real  and  not 
imaginary,  I'evealed  as  such  by  the  spectroscope.  The  specula- 
tions of  the  author  as  to  the  varying  light  in  a  star  lighted  both 
by  a  blue  sun  and  an  orange  one,  fill  the  reader's  mind  with  won- 
der and  delight.  Or,  let  us  notice  what  Astronomy  teaches  about 
Sirius,  the  blazing  dog-star  of  the  ancients,  the  only  sun  in  the  uni- 
verse of  which  it  has  been  demonstrated  that,  taking  light  as  the 
measure  of  the  magnitude,  he  surpasses  our  sun  at  the  very  least 
one  thousand  times  in  volume.     Or,  let  us  attend  to  what  is  ascer- 
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tained  about  Alpha  Centauri — the  only  star  whose  distance  Has 
been  measured — namely,  that  it  lies  200,000  times  further  away 
from  us  than  our  sun.  Or,  let  us  consider  the  fact  that  with  a  tele- 
scope such  as  we  compaonly  see  in  opticians'-^  windows,  thousands 
on  thousands  of  stars  are  brought  to  view,  which  the  naked  eye 
cannot  perceive,  so  that  the  German  astronomer,  Argelander, 
a  few  years  ago,  catalogued  and  charted  no  less  than  324,198 
stars,  of  which  310,000  belonged  to,  the  northern  half  of  the  star 
sphere  surrounding  us. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  views  which  the  study  of  such 
works  as  this  aifords,  is  that  of  the  groups  and  streams  and  sys- 
tems of  primary  suns,  all  in  rapid  motion,  with  galaxies  of  minor 
orbs  revolving  round  them,  which  fill  the  unmeasurable  depths  of 
our  stellar  universe,  and  which  are  all  probably  inhabited,  not  of 
course  by  creatures  like  men,  but  yet  by  reasonable  creatures, 
who  know  and  worship  and  serve  God.  After  penetrating,  by 
means  of  the  telescope,  to  depths  exceeding  millions  of  times 
the  distance  of  our  sun, /(inconceivable  though  that  distance  is,) 
we  find  ourselves  still  surrounded  by  infinite  star  depths,  which 
are  and  must  ever  remain  to  us  unfathomable.  Let  us  close  this 
notice  with  the  German  poet  Richter's  vision,  translated  by  De 
Quincy,  and  quoted  by  our  author : 

**God  called  up  from  dreams  a  man  into  the  vestibule  of  heaven,  say- 
inw;,  '  Come  thou  hither  and  see  the  ^lory  of  my  house.'  And  to  the  an- 
»!;els  Avhich  stood  around  his  throne,  he  said  :  *  Take  him,  strip  from  him 
his  robes  of  flesh,  cleanse  his  vision  and  put  a  nevv^  breath  into  his  nos- 
trils, only  touch  not  with  any  change  his  human  heart,  the  heart  that 
weeps  and  trembles.'  It  was  done ;  and  with  a  mighty  ahgel  for  his 
guide,  the  man  stood  ready  for  his  infinite  voyage,  and  from  the  terraces 
of  heaven,  without  sound  or  farewell,  at  once  they  wheeled  away  into 
endless  space.  With  the  solemn  flight  of  angel  wings  sometimes  they 
passed  through  zuharas  of  darkness,  through  wildernesses  of  death,  that 
divided  the  worlds  of  life  ;  sometimes  they  swept  over  frontiers  that  were 
({uickening  under  prophetic  motions  from  God.  Then  from  a  distance 
which  is  counted  only  in  heaven,  light  dawned  for  a  time  through  a 
shapeless  film  ;  by  unutterable  pace  the  light  swept  to  them,  they  by  un- 
utterable pace  to  the  light.  In  ,a  moment  the  rushing  of  planets  was 
upon  them,  in  a  moment  the  blazing  of  suns  was  around  them. 

''  Then  came  eternities  of  twilight  that  revealed  but  were  not  revealed. 
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On  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  towered  mighty  constellations  that  by 
self-repetitions  and  answers  from  afar,  that  by  counter  positions  built  up 
triumphal  gates,  whose  architraves,  whose  archways  horizontal,  up- 
right, rested,  rose  at  altitude  by  spans  that  seemed  ghostly  from  infini- 
tude. Without  measure  were  the  architraves,  ^past  number  were  the 
archways,  beyond  memory  the  gates.  Within  were  stars  that  scaled  the 
eternities  around ;  above  Avas  below,  and  below  was  above,  to  the  man 
stripped  of  gravitating  body ;  depth  v^as  swallowed  up  in  height  insur- 
mountable, height  was  swallowed  up  in  depth  unfathomable.  Suddenly,  a» 
thus  they  rode  from  infinite  to  infinite,  suddenly  as  thus  they  tilted  over 
abysmal  worlds,  a  mighty  cry  arose  that  systems  more  mysterious,  that 
worlds  more  billowy,  other  heights  and  other  depths  were  coming,  were 
nearing,  were  at  hand. 

"  Then  the  man  sighed  and  stopped,  shuddered  and  wept.  His  over- 
laden heart  uttered  itself  in  tears,  and  he  said,  '  Angel,  I  will  go  no 
further ;  for  the  spirit  of  man  acheth  with  infinity.  Insufi'erable  is  the 
glory  of  God.  Let  me  lie  down  in  the  grave  and  hide  me  from  the  per- 
secution of  the  Infinite,  for  end  I  see  there  is  none.'  And  from  all  the 
listening  stars  that  shone  around,  issued  a  choral  voice :  '  The  man 
speaketh  truly ;  end  there  is  none  that  ever  yet  we  heard  of.'  '  End  is 
there  none  ?'  the  angel  solemnly  demanded ;  '  is  there  indeed  no  end  ? 
And  is  this  the  sorrow  that  fills  you  ?'  But  no  voice  answered,  that  he 
might  answer  himself.  Then  the  angel  threw  up  his  glorious  hands  to 
the  heaven  of  heavens,  saying,  '  End  there  is  none  to  the  universe  of 
God.     Lo!  also,  there  is  no  beginning  !'  •' 

We  are  reminded  by  this  eloquent  extract  of  the  dying  words 
of  our  Thornwell.  With  eyes  closed  and  consciousness  ap- 
parently gone,  he  cried  :  "  Wonderful !  beautiful  !  nothing  but 
space  !  expanse,  expanse,  expanse  !" 

The  History  of  the  English  Language^  from  the  Teutonic  In- 
vasion of  Britain  to  the  close  of  the  Georgian  Era.  By 
Henry  E.  Shepherd,  Professor  of  the  English  Language 
and  English  Literature,  Baltimore  City  College.  New  York  : 
E.  J.  Hale  &  Son.     1874.     1  Vol.,  pp.  227,  12mo. 

There  have  not  been  many  works  upon  this  subject  presented 
to  the  English  speaking  people  of  the  world  that  have  attained 
any  considerable  celebrity.  And  it  is  rather  remarkable  that 
this  should  be  the  case,  seeing  that  the  English  tongue  is  perhaps 
the  most  composite  of  languages,  and  furnishes  vast  fields  for 
etymological  research.     The  present  work,  besides  giving  con- 
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stant  references  to  former  volumes  upon  the  same  general  topic, 
abounds  in  original  matter,  and  is  full  of  interesting  and  valua- 
ble information,  both  new  and  instructive  to  the  philologist,  as 
well  as  to  the  general  reader. 

The  introductory  chapter,  treating  of  the  Aryan  or  Indo- 
European  languages,  selects  those  tongues  which  have  entered 
most  largely  into  the  structure  of  the  English,  and  prepares  the 
way  for  the  more  elaborate  analysis  of  our  tongue  in  the  suc- 
ceeding chapters.  In  this  chapter,  the  Germanic  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian, with  their  subdivisions,  are  presented  as  the  two 
branches  of  the  Teutonic  family,  with  which  the  history  is  chiefly 
concerned.  The  whole  of  this  introduction  is  specially  interest- 
ing, as  indicating  the  creation  of  the  composite  tongue  known  as 
Anglo-Saxon,  which  our  author  suggests  was  formed  by  the 
blending  of  various  Teutonic  dialects  introduced  into  England 
by  Germanic  invaders,  with  the  tongues  of  British  tribes,  and 
more  or  less  admixture  with  the  lingua  justica  Rom  ana. 

In  the  following  chapters,  the  gradual  growth  of  the  language 
is  traced  through  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, and  the  development  of  the  English  of  Chaucer  and  Wyc- 
liife.  The  Elizabethan  English  is  carefully  examined,  and  the 
points  of  difference  between  that  and  the  vernacular  of  the  pres- 
ent age  clearly  distinguished — the  history  ending  with  the  close . 
of  the  Georgian  era,  (1830.)  Our  author  is  especially  happy  in 
his  comments  upon  the  power  of  the  Scripture  translations  in 
fixing  the  character  of  the  language ;  first,  in  WyclifFe's  transla- 
tion ;  and  secondly,  and  more  emphatically,  in  the  present  author- 
ised version.  While  the  Reformation  was  in  progress,  and  during 
the  fierce  contests  between  Prelacy  and  Puritanism,  the  language 
of  the  Word  was  familiar  to  those  who  finally  triumphed  after 
that  prolonged  struggle. 

The  temptation  to  give  quotations  from  the  book  is  urgent ; 
but  we  content  ourselves  with  the  reproduction  of  the  closing 
paragraph  of  chapter  xix.,  on  the  "Formation  of  Elizabethan 
English,"  in  which  the  Euphuistic  style  is  fully  discussed  : 

"Euphuism  is  not,  however,  a  feature  peculiar  to  the  Elizabethan  age, 
nor  to  any  particular  era  of  linguistic  history  ;  it  is  constantly  repro- 
VOL.  XXV.,  NO.  4 — 17. 
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ducing  itself  in  diverse  forms  and  with  varying  degrees  of  virulence. 
The  antithetical  brilliance  of  Macaulay  is  merely  *  the  Euphuism  of  the 
elder  day ;'  and  in  the  discourses  of  the  modern  sensational  school  of 
divines,  we  have  a  strange  resuscitation  of  the  incongruities  and  fantasies 
of  Euphuism,  without  the  redeeming  excellences  which  it  attained  under 
the  culture  of  the  graceful  Lyly  and  his  associates." — Page  164. 

The  work  of  Captain  Shepherd  has  been  very  highly  com- 
mended by  the  Professors  in  various  schools — the  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  the  University  of  Virginia,  Lafayette,  Yale,  and 
Princeton  Colleges.  As  a  text-book  for  the  use  of  students  in 
the  higher  branches  of  English  literature,  it  will  be  found  of 
great  value,  and  it  will  doubtless  win  its  way  into  the  libraries  of 
all  lovers  of  books.  There  is  every  probability  that  the  English 
tongue  is  once  more  in  a  state  of  transition — receiving  additions 
from  the  mystical  vocabulary  of  transcendental  philosophy,  from 
the  more  transcendental  and  vapid  discourses  of  Northern  sen- 
sational sermons,  from  the  misuse  and  misapplication  of  such 
words  as  "reliable"  for  "trustworthy,"  "available"  for  "ob- 
tainable," and  a  multitude  of  similar  English  words,  transmuted 
into  New  English. 

The  publishers  have  issued  the  work  in  very  handsome  style 
of  binding  and  printed  with  clear  type  on  good  paper. 

Paradise :  The  Place  and  State  of  Saved  Souls,  between  Death 
and  the  Resurrection.  By  Robert  M.  Patterson,  Philadel- 
phia. "  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradjse."  Phila- 
delphia, Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  1334  Chestnut 
Street,  1874.     Pp.  220,  12mo. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  elaborate  and  popularise  the  doc- 
trine presented  in  the  thirty-second  chapter  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith :  "  The  bodies  of  men,  after  death,  return 
to  death  and  see  corruption  ;  but  their  souls,  (which  neither  die 
nor  sleep,)  having  an  immortal  subsistence,  immediately  return 
to  God  who  gave  them.  The  souls  of  the  righteous,  being  there 
made  perfect  in  holiness,  are  received  into  the  highest  heavens, 
where  they  behold  the  face  of  God  in  light  and  glory,  waiting 
for  the  full  redemption  of  their  bodies ;  and  the  souls  of  the 
wicked  are  cast  into  hell,  where  they  remain  in  torments  and  utter 
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darkness,  reserved  to  the  judgment  of  the  great  day.  Besides 
these  'two  places  reserved  for  souls  separated  from  their  bodies, 
the  Scripture  acknowledgeth  none."  i    .  j   >    .,       \^"  •      ' 

It  is  predominantly,  therefore,  a  practical  and  comforting 
treatise,  although  to  some  extent  historical  and  exegetical.  Not 
conceived  of  nor  handled  in  a  controversial  way,  the  subject  is 
discussed  without  much  reference  to  the  erroneous  views  which 
prevail,  or  any  formal  refutation  of  them,  but  by  a  direct  and 
positive  exhibition  of  the  Scripture  testimony.  The  topics 
treated  of  are :  Paradise — the  word,  its  meaning  and  history  ; 
the  inhabitants  of  paradise  ;  its  place  in  the  universe ;  the  state 
of  saved  souk  there  ;  their  employment ;  their  holiness  and  their 
happiness.  '    " 

We  consider  it  a  work  eminently  adapted  to  be  useful,  and 
cordially  commend  it  to  all  our  readers.  The  stereotyping  is 
done  by  our  friends  Westcott  &  Thomson,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
their  own  style,  and  the  whole  getting  up  of  the  book  is  tasteful 
and  pleasing. 


Christian  Love,  as  Manifested  in  the  Heart  and  Life.  By 
Jonathan  Edwards,  some  time  pastor  of  the  Church  at 
Northampton,  Massachusetts,  and  President  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey.  Edited  from  the  original  manuscript,  by  the 
Rev.  Tryon  Edwards,  D.  D.  Sixth  American  edition. 
Philadelphia :  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 

This  book  contains  sixteen  Lectures  of  that  distinguished  di- 
vine of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  was  pronounced  as  "  in- 
comparably the  greatest  divine  and  moral  philosopher  in  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies."  They  were  delivered  to  the  people  of 
his  charge  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  in  1738.  They  were  appa- 
rently designed  by  himself  for  publication,  having  been  written 
out  in  full  shortly  before  he  began  his  discourses  on  the  "  History 
of  Redemption,"  which  he  intended  should  be  published.  They 
were  selected  for  the  press  from  his  voluminous  manuscripts,  by 
Drs.  Hopkins  and  Bellamy,  but  were  never  given  to  the  public 
till  1851,  when  they  were  issued  by  one  of  his  descendants,  the 
Rev.  Tryon  Edwards,  D.  D.     They  bear  all  the  characteristics 
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of  that  eminent  man,  who  was  as  great  in  the  pulpit  as  an  effective 
preacher,  as  he  was  in  those  masterly  productions,  such  as  that 
Treatise  on  the  Will,  on  which  his  fame  so  greatly  rests.  It  is 
true,  in  his  more  abstruse  productions  his  style  improves  in  per- 
spicuity, if  this  can  be,  in  proportion  to  the  abstruseness  and  dif- 
ficulty of  his  subject.  But  in  these  pulpit  utterances,  his  thoughts 
are  well  digested,  his  arguments  conclusive,  and  as  deduced  from 
his  own  experience,  and  breathing  the  very  spirit  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, are  well  suited  to  touch  the  conscience  and  arouse  into 
action  the  whole  energies  of  the  soul.  His  work  on  Original 
Sin,  his  Discourse  on  Justification,  his  Dissertation  on  the  End 
for  which  God  created  the  World,  and  his  Sermon  entitled  "  Sin- 
ners in  the  Hands  of  an  Angry  God,"  will  live  in  our  theological 
literature  ;  and  these  lectures,  which  show  the  staple  of  his  more 
ordinary  pulpit  efforts,  are  not  unworthy  of  his  fame.  They  are 
founded  on  that  beautiful  chapter,  the  thirteenth  of  First 
Corinthians,  of  which  they  are  a  continuous  practical  exposition. 
As  a  specimen  of  his  method,  take  the  following  from  his 
second  Lectlire  on  Corinthians  xiii.  1,  2.  After  showing  under 
his  first  head  what  is  meant  by  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  he  proceeds  to  show  : 

"  II.  That  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit  of  God  are  indeed  great 
privileges. — When  God  endows  any  one  with  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  favors 
him  with  immediate  inspiration,  or  gives  him  power  to  work  miracles, 
to  heal  the  sick,  to  cast  out  devils,  and  the  like,  the  privilege  is  great, 
yea,  this  is  one  of  the  highest  kind  of  privileges  that  God  ever  bestows 
on  men,  next  to  saving  grace.  It  is  a  great  privilege  to  live  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  outward  means  of  grace,  and  to  belong  to  the  visible  Church  ; 
but  to  be  a  prophet  and  a  worker  of  miracles  in  the  Church,  is  a  much 
greater  privilege  still.  It  is  a  great  privilege  to  hear  the  word,  which 
has  been  spoken  by  prophets  and  inspired  persons  ;  but  a  much  greater 
to  be  a  prophet,  to  preach  the  Word,  to  be  inspired  by  God  to  make  known 
his  mind  and  will  to  others.  It  was  a  great  privilege  that  God  bestowed 
on  Moses,  when  he  called  him  to  be  a  prophet,  and  improved 'him  as  an 
instrument  to  reveal  the  law  to  the  children  of  Israel,  and  to  deliver  to 
the  Church  so  great  a  part  of  the  written  word  of  God,  even  the  first 
written  revelation  that  ever  was  delivered  to  it ;  and  when  he  used  him 
as  an  instrument  of  working  so  many  wonders  in  Egypt,  at  the  Red  Sea, 
and  in  the  wilderness.  Great  was  the  privilege  that  God  bestowed  on 
David,  in  inspiring  him,  and  making  him  the  penman  of  so  great  and  ex- 
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cellent  a  part  of  his  word,  for  the  use  of  the  Church  in  all  ages.     Great 
was  the  privilege  that  God   bestowed  on  those  two  prophets,  Elijah  and 
Elisha,  in  enabling  them  to  perform  such  miraculous  and  wonderful  works. 
And  the  privilege  was  very  great  that  God  bestowed  on  the  prophet 
Daniel,  in  giving  hira  so  much  of  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
particularly  such  understanding  in   the  visions  of  God.     This  procured 
him  great  honor  among  the  heathen,  and  even  in  the  court  of  the  King 
of  Babylon.      Nebuchadnezzar,    that    great   and   mighty  and  haughty 
monarch,  so  admired   Daniel  for   it,  that  he  was  once  about  to  worship 
him  as  a  god.     He  fell  upon  his  face  before  him,  and  commanded  that  an 
oblation  and  sweet  odors  should  be  offered  unto  him,  Dan.  ii.  46.    And 
Daniel  was  advanced  to  greater  honor  than  all  the  wise  men,  the  magicians, 
astrologers,  and  soothsayers  of  Babylon,  in  consequence  of  these  extraor- 
dinary gifts  which  God  bestowed  upon  him.     Hear  how  the  Queen  speaks 
of  him  to  Belshazzar,  Dan.  v.  11,  12  :  '  There  is  a  man  in  thy  kingdom,  in 
whom  is  the  spirit  of  the  holy  gods ;  and  in  the  days  of  thy  father,  light 
and  understanding  and  wisdom,  like  the  wisdom  of  the  gods,  was  found 
in  him  ;  whom  the  King  Nebuchadnezzar,  thy  father,  the  king,  I  say,  thy 
father,  made  master  of  the  magicians,  astrologers,  Chaldeans,  and  sooth- 
sayers ;  for  as  much  as  an  excellent  spirit,  and  knowledge,    and  under- 
standing, interpreting  dreams,   and  showing  of  hard  sentences,  and  dis- 
solving of  doubts,  were  found  in  the  same  Daniel.'     This  privilege  was 
also  the  thing  which  gave  Daniel  honor  in  the  Persian  court.     (Dan,  vi. ' 
1,  2,  3.)      'It  pleased  Darius  to  set  over  the  kingdom   an  hundred  and 
twenty  princes,  which  should  be  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  over  these, 
three  presidents,  of  whom  Daniel  was  first,  that  the  princes  might  give 
accounts  unto  them,  and    the   king  should  have  no  damage.     Then  this 
Daniel  was  preferred  above  the  presidents  and  princes,  because  an  excel- 
lent spirit  was  in  him  ;  and  the  king  thought  to  set  him  over  the  whole 
realm.'     By    this  excellent  spirit  was   doubtless,  among   other  things, 
meant  the  spirit  of  prophecy    and   divine  inspiration,  for  which  he  had 
been  so  honored  by  the  princes  of  Babylon. 

''  It  was  a  great  privilege  that  Christ  bestowed  on  the  apostles,  in  so  fill- 
ing; them  with  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  inspiring  them 
to  teach  all  nations,  and  making  them  as  it  were  next  to  himself,  and  to  be 
the  twelve  precious  stones  that  are  considered  as  the  twelve  foun- 
ilations  of  the  Church.  Rev.  xxi.  14 :  '  And  the  wall  of  the  city  had 
twelve  foundations,  and  in  them  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the 
Lamb.'  Eph.  ii.  20:  '  Built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone.'  And  how 
highly  w^as  the  apostle  John  favored,  when  he  was  'in  the  Spirit  on  the 
Lord's  day,'  and  had  such  extraordinary  visions,  representing  the  great 
events  of  God's  providence  towards  the  Church  in  all  ages  of  it  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  v 
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';'  Such  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  spoken  of  in  Scriptures  as 
very  great  privileges.  So  was  the  privilege  that  God  bestowed  on  Moses 
in  speaking  to  him  by  way  of  extraordinary  miraculous  revelation,  as  it 
were,  '  face  to  face.'  And  that  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  in  his  extraordi- 
nary gifts  which  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  foretold  and  spoken  of  by 
the  prophet  Joel,  as  a  very  great  privilege,  in  those  forecited  words  in 
Joel  ii.  28,  29.  And  Christ  speaks  of  the  gifts  of  miracles,  and  of 
tongues,  as  gr«at  privileges  that  he  would  bestow  on  them  that  should 
believe  in  him.     Matt.  xvi.  17,  18. 

''  Such  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit  have  been  looked  upon  as 
a  great  honor.  Moses  and  Aaron  were  envied  in  the  camp  because 
of  the  peculiar  honor  that  God  put  upon  them,  Psal.  cvi.  16.  And 
so  Joshua  was  ready  to  envy  Eldad  and  Medad  because  they  pro- 
phesied in  the  camp  :  Num.  xi.  27.  And  when  the  angels  themselves 
have  been  sent  to  do  the  work  of  the  prophets,  to  reveal  things  to  come, 
it  has  set  them  in  a  very  honorable  point  of  light.  Even  the  apostle 
John  himself,  in  his  great  surprise,  was  once  and  again  ready  to  fall  down 
and  worship  the  angel,  that  was  sent  by  Christ  to  reveal  to  him  the  future 
events  of  the  Church  ;  but  the  angel  forbids  him,  acknowledging  that  the 
privilege  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  which  he  had  was  not  of  himself,  but 
that  he  had  received  it  of  Jesus  Christ:  Rev.  xix.  10,  xxii.  8,  9.  The 
heathen  of  the  city  of  Lystra  were  so  astonished  at  the  power  of  the  apos- 
.tles  Barnabas  and  Paul  had  to  work  miracles,  that  they  were  about  to  offer 
sacrifices  to  them  as  gods  :  Acts  xiv.  11,  12,  13.  And  Simon  the  sorcerer 
had  a  great  hankering  after  that  gift  that  the  apostles  had  of  conferring 
the  Holy  Ghost,  by  laying  on  their  hands,  and  offered  them  money  for  it. 

"  These  extraordinary  gifts  are  a  great  privilege,  in  that  there  is  in  them 
a  conformity  to  Christ  in  his  prophetical  office.  And  the  greatness  of  the 
privilege  appears  also  in  this,  that  though  sometimes  they  have  been  be- 
stowed on  natural  men,  yet  it  has  been  very  rarely  ;  and  commonly  such 
as  have  had  them  bestowed  on  them  have  been  saints,  yea,  and  the  most 
eminent  saints.  Thus  it  was  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  and  thus  it  wae 
in  more  early  ages.  2  Pet.  i.  21  :  '  Holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they, were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.'  These  gifts  have  commonly  been  bestowed 
as  tokens  of  God's  extraordinary  favor  and  love,  as  it  was  with  Daniel. 
He  was  a  mart  greatly  beloved^  and  therefore  he  was  admitted  to  such  a 
great  privilege  as  that  of  having  these  revelations  made  to  him  :  Dan  ix. 
23,  and  x.  11,  19.  And  the  apostle  John,  as  he  was  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved,  so  he  was  selected  above  all  the  other  apostles,  to  be  the 
man  to  whom  those  great  events  were  revealed  that  we  have  an  account 
of  in  the  book  of  the  Revelation." 

He  proceeds  then  to  show, 

"III.  That  though  these  are  great  privileges,  yet  that  the  ordinary  injiu- 
ence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  working  the  grace  of  charity  in  the  heart,  is  a 
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far  more  excellent  privilege  than  any  of  them :  a  greater  blessing  than  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  or  the  gift  of  tongues,  or^of  miracles,  even  to  the  re- 
moving of  mountains  5  a  greater  blessing  than  all  those  miraculous  gifts 
that  Moses,  and  Elijah,  and  David,  and  the  twelve  apostles  were  en- 
dowed with.     This  will  appefir,  if  we  consider, 

1.  This  blessing  of  the  s  aving  grace  of  God  is  a  qualify  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  him.  that  is  the  subject  of  it. — This  gift  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
working  a  truly  Christian  temper  in  the  soul,  and  exciting  gracious  exer- 
cises there,  confers  a  blessing  that  has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  a  blessing 
that  makes  a  man's  heart  or  nature  exc^lent ;  yea,  the  very  excellency  of 
the  nature  does  consist  in  it.  Now  it  is  not  so  with  respect  to  these  ex- 
traordinary gifts  of  the  Spirit.  They  are  excellent  things,  but  not  pro- 
perly the  excellency  of  a  man's  nature,  for  they  are  not  things  that  are 
inherent  in  the  nature.  For  instance,  if  a  man  is  endowed  with  a  gift 
of  working  miracles,  this  power  is  not  anything  inherent  in  his  nature. 
It  is  not  properly  any  quality  of  the  heart  and  nature  of^;he  man,  as  true 
grace  and  holiness  are ;  and  though  most  commonly  those  that  have  these 
extraordinary  gifts  of  prophecy,  speaking  with  tongues  and  working  mi- 
racles, have  been  holy  persons,  yet  their  holiness  did  not  consist  in  their 
having  these  gifts.  These  extraordinary  gifts  are  nothing  properly  in- 
herent in  the  man.  They  are  something  adventitious.  They  are  excel- 
lent things,  but  not  excellences  in  the  nature  of  the  subject.  They  are 
like  a  beautiful  garment,  which  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  man  that 
wears  it.  They  are  like  precious  jewels  with  which  the  body  may  be 
adorned  ;  but  true  grace  is  that  whereby  the  very  soul  itself  becomes  as 
it  were  a  precious  jewel.  . 

"  2.  TTie  Spirit  of  God  commnnicates  himself  much  more  in  bestowing 
saving  grace  than  in  bestoiping  these  extraordinary  gifts. ^^ 

These  passages,  which  are  taken  without  special  selection,  will 
serve  to  exhibit  the  practical  character  of  this  little  volume, 
which  teaches  us  that  "Love  is  the  first  outgoing  of  the  renewed 
soul  to  God ;  'we  love  him  because  he  first  loved  us.'  It  is  the 
true  evidence  of  a  saving  work  of  grace  in  the  soul.  '  The  fruit 
of  the  Spirit  is  love.'  It  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  Christian 
character  ;  we  are  '  rooted  and  grounded  in  love.'  It  is  the  path 
in  which  all  true  children  of  God  are  found  ;  they  'walk  in  love,' 
their  protection  in  the  spiritual  warfare  ;  they  are  to  put  on  the 
breast-plate  of  love  ;  the  fulness  and  completeness  of  their  Chris- 
tian character ;  they  are  '  made  perfect  in  love ;'  the  Spirit 
through  which  they  may  fulfil  all  the  divine  requirements  ;  for 
'  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  law  ;'  and  that  by  which  they  may  be- 
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eome  like  their  Father  in  heaven,  and  fitted  for  his  presence ;  for 
God  is  love,'  and  Heaven  is  a  world  of  Love."  Introductian, 
p.  V. 

All  these  points  are  set  forth  with  that  warmth,  discrimination^ 
and  perspicuity,  which  mark  the  writings  of  this  eminent  author. 

The  History  of  John  Dwight,  of  Dedham,  Mass.  By  Benja- 
min W.  D WIGHT,  author  of  "  The  Higher  Christian  Educa- 
tion," of  "Modern  Philology,"  in  two  volumes,"  and  of 
"  The    History   of    the    Strong    Family,"     in   two    volumes. 

Printed  for  the  author.     New  York.     1874.     Two  Vols.,  8vo. 
Pp.  1144. 

The  above  ifemed  volumes  present  to  those  specially  interested 
in  them,  and  to  others,  a  specimen  of  that  marvellous  industry 
which  love  of  family  calls  forth  from  those  men  especially  who 
are  of  New  England  parentage.     Perhaps  in  no  part  of  this  wide 
country  is  there  a  population  so  homogeneous,  made  up  so  en- 
tirely of  English  Dissenters,  the  descendants  of  the  old  Puritans. 
There  were  indeed  Scotch  and  Irish   settlers  among  them,  and 
some  who  were  of  the  Established   Church  of  England.     But 
these  were  not  of  the  earliest  immigration.     Their  \own  records 
were  scrupulously  kept  from  the  beginning,  preserving  the  names 
of  the  early  settlers^iid  in  the  earliest  times  embracing  records 
of  the  congregation  also,  for  they  were  religious  communities  at 
first,   and  things  secular  and  religious  were  in  some  parts  much 
commingled.     It  is  easier  thus  to  trace  family  genealogies  than 
in  other  parts  of  our  country  where  these  matters  have  engaged 
the  attention  in  a  less  degree.     A  large  number  of  these  town 
histories  have  been  published  in  New  England  within  a  few  years. 
The  New  England  Genealogical  Register,  in  twenty  large  volumes, 
and  Savage's   Genealogical   Dictionary,   in  three  large  octavos. 
Historical  societies  have  been  formed,  and  antiquarian  and   his- 
torical libraries  created  by  them.     But  not  to  these  alone  has  the 
author  been  indebted.     An  active  and  broad  correspondence  was 
instituted  and  persistently  pushed  in  every  direction,  with  every 
member  of  the  family  that  could  anywhere  be  found,  and  with 
postmasters,  town   clerks,   antiquarians,  resident  clergymen,  and 
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elderly  people  in  mant  jplaciis^  Aife  ttius  tfii'diipi  A~i^ 
years,  with  untiring  industry,  has  the  information  exhibited  in 
these  volumes  been  obtained  and  reduced  to  order.  The  result 
is,  that  the  whole  number  of  Dwights  presented  in  these  pages  is 
8,105,  the  descendants  of  John  Dwight,  of  Dedham,  Mass.,  who 
came  to  this  New  World  from  Dedham,  England,  in  the  latter 
part  of  1634  or  beginning  of  1635.  The  celebrated  John 
Rogers,  of  Dedham,  England,  had  been  forbidden  to  preach. 
Many  of  his  people  emigrated  to  this  country ;  among  them 
John  Dwight  and  his  son  Timothy,  John  Rogers,  and  others, 
who  came  not  for  worldly  purposes,  but,  like  many  others,  to 
found  "  a  church  without  a  bishop,  and  a  state  without  a  king." 
Of  the  8,000  or  more  members  of  the  family,  more  than  half 
have  been  females.  Of  the  less  than  4,000  males,  1,500  probably 
died  before  reaching  maturity.  The  whole  number  who  have 
been  graduated  at  Colleges  and  Universities  is  409  ;  so  that  one 
in  every  six  or  seven  has  been  liberally  educated.  The  average 
period  of  a  generation  in  this  family  has  been  thirty  years.  As 
to  "length  of  days,"  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  have 
lived  the  longest ;  next  to  these  were  those  engaged  in  the  pro- 
fessions ;  those  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  were  next ;  and 
those  engaged  in  mechanical  pursuits  have  occupied  the  last  place. 
Among  those  occupying  public  stations,  many  have  been  officers 
in  colleges  and  other  professional  schools,  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
foreign  missionaries,  members  of  legislatures,  judges  of  various 
courts,  authors  and  journalists,  leading  men  of  business,  and 
soldiers  and  officers  in  the  army  and  navy.  Some  of  the  leading 
spirits  in  the  South  Carolina  branch  of  the  family,  descendants 
of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Dwight,  once  a  Congregational  clergyman, 
(but  afterwards,  having  taken  orders  from  Bishop  Gibson  of 
London,  rector  of  Strawberry  Chapel,  St.  John's  Berkeley 
county,  S.  C.,)  were  active  in  the  Confederate  service  during  the 
late  war. 

The  author  of  these  volumes,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Woodbridge 

Dwight,  Ph.  D.,  had  before  published  a  history  of  the  Strong 

family  (his  mother's)  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale,   also  in  two 

volumes,  8vo.,  and  seems  to  have  found  a  sufficient  solace,  without 
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any  pecuniary  profit,  in  the  pleasure  these  researches  gave  him. 
"No  one,"  he  says,  "who  gazes  with  a  cold  uninterested  stare 
upon  a  genealogical  work,  or  casts  a  hasty  glanee  of  self-satisfied 
indifference  at  it,  can  gauge  at  all  the  patience  or  benevolence  that 
are  needful  for  its  preparation."  And  yet,  "  on  the  family  insti- 
tution rest  all  the  precious  things  of  earth  to  man.  On  right 
and  true  family-life  and  family-character,  whatever  is  good  among- 
men  is  absolutely  conditioned."  "  There  is  an  element  of  ro- 
mance," too,  "native  to  American  genealogies  in  the  past.  They 
cover  the  heroic  age  of  this  country — the  hours  not  only  of  its 
cradled  promises  of  greatness,  but  of  the  grand  nurture  also  of 
its  maturer  years."  "  And  what  a  birthplace  hath  this  land  of 
ours  been  of  all  great  political  ideas,  and  of  new  and  high  forms 
of  religious  thought  and  effort !" 

In  signalising  the  distinct  traits  of  the  Dwight  family,  he  says: 
"  It  has  been  marked,  as  a  general  fact,  by  households  but  of 
moderate  size."  They  "  have  been  commonly  well-to-do  in 
worldly  ways,  and  have  been  quite  inclined,  as  a  family,  to  liberal 
culture  and  professional  life."  "  They  have  been  largely  noted 
for  their  liberty-loving  enthusiasm."  "If  asked  to  state  what 
one  practical  quality  beyond  any  other  has  characterised  them, 
the  author  would  at  once  reply,  military  talent,  or  that  natural 
executive  energy  and  administrativeness  which  may  be  readily 
applied  to  the  demands  of  the  battle-field,  the  urgencies  of  gen- 
eral business,  the  explorations  of  studious  research,  or  the  com- 
prehensive duties  of  statesmanship,  or  of  official  service  to  one's 
country,  and  which,  in  whatever  field  of  employment  exerted,  is 
in  itself  one  and  the  same  essential  manifestation  of  manly  vigor 
of  thought  and  feeling."  Other  traits  he  ascribes  to  them  "of 
separate  individuality  of  conscience  and  of  conviction,  of  charac- 
ter and  of  conduct."  "  Personal  integrity  has  been  their  special 
ornament  and  honor."  "They  have  not  been  wont  to  seek  po- 
litical preferment."  "  Their  strongest  natural  impulse  has  been 
that  of  a  keen,  quick,  and  all-mastering  sense  of  what  seems  to 
them  to  be  right  in  itself,  and  just  to  them  and  to  all  men."  "  Of 
quite  a  large  number  of  leading  spirits  in  the  family,  it  would 
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not  be  too  "mucli   to  say  that  their  love  of  work  amounted  almost 
to  a  ruling  passion."  .    . 

Thus  speaks  the  genealogist  of  the  family  of,  which  he  is  him- 
self a  member.  But  when  we  sura  up  the  distinguishe'd  names 
which  occur  ever  and  anon  in  these  pages,  we  are  forced  to  dis- 
miss from  our  minds  the  idea  of  partiality  in  his  judgment. 
•  Of  President  Edwards,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  the  pre- 
ceding notice,  and  whose  third  daughter  was  the  mother  of  Presi- 
dent Dwight,  of  Yale  College,  we  have  some  interesting  incidents 
recorded  in  the  second  volume,  p.  1038.  After  his  departure 
from  Northampton  he  was  a  missionary  for  seven  years  among 
the  Stockbridge  Indians,  during  which  time  he  wrote  most  of  the 
great  works  which  have  immortalized  his  name.  We  learn  that 
his  whole  library  at  his  death  amounted  to  38  folios,  34  quartos, 
99  octavos,  130  duodecimos  ;  of  his  own  works,  25  volumes  and 
536  pamphlets — 316  volumes  in  all,  not  including  pamphlets — 
and  were  valued  at  X88  \d.  His  silver  was  valued  at  X37  138. 
His  own  MSS.  amounted  to  15  Vols,  folio,  15  4to.,  and  1,074 
sermons.  On  these  the  world  has  set  great  price.  Among  his 
other  effects  there  was  inventoried  a  negro  boy,  Titus,  under  the 
head  of  "quick  stock,"  the  valuation  set  upon  him  being  X30.  In 
the  pulpit  he  was  graceful,  easy,  natural,  and  earnest,  though 
having  but  little  action.  He  rested  his  left  elbow  on  the  pulpit 
cushion  or  Bible,  and  holding  his  sermon  in  his  left  hand,  used 
his  right  hand  almost  only  for  the  purpose  of  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  his  manuscript.  The  first  Puritan  preachers  who  came 
to  this  country  all  preached  extempore.  But  the  fashion  had 
now  changed. 
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Modern  Doubt  and  Christian  Belief.  A  series  of  Apologetic 
Lectures  addressed  to  Earnest  Seekers  after  Truth.  By 
Theodore  Christlieb,  D.  D.,  University  Preacher  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  at  Bonn.  Translated,  with  the  author's 
sanction,  chiefly  by  the  Rev.  H.  U.  Weitbrecht,  Ph.  D.,  and 
edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Kingsbury,  M.  A.,  A^icar  of  Eastern 
Royal,  and  Rural  Dean.  New  York  :  Scribner,  Armstrong  & 
Co.     1874. 


Those  who  heard  the  admirable  paper  read  by  Prof.  Christlieb 
at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  whose  reading 
was  called  for  over  and  over  again,  in  different  assemblies,  will 
hail  with  pleasure  the  larger  and  fuller  presentation  of  his  views 
in  this  volume,  an  8vo.  of  549  pages.  It  is  the  work  of  one 
who  is  master  of  his  subject,  whose  learning,  penetration,  power, 
in  argument,  eloquence,  and  religious  fervor  are  shown  on  every 
page.  Its  first  beginning  was  in  1863-4,  when  he  delivered  to 
the  educated  Germans  of  London  a  series  of  public  lectures  in 
defence  of  Christianity,  he  being  at  that  time  pastor  of  a  German 
congregation  in  Islington.  A  second  German  edition  was  issued 
in  1870.  The  translation  before  us,  which  is  admirably  executed, 
differs  from  the  edition  of  1870  by  various  curtailments  and  ad- 
ditions, which  it  seemed  proper  to  make  to  adapt  it  to  English 
and  American  readers. 

Apologetic  writings  in  defence  of  the  Christian  faith  have  to 
take  up  new  lines  of  defence  as  scepticism  changes  its  ground  of 
attack  upon  the  great  truths  of  revelation.  The  author  first 
shows  iiKexpressive  language  the  great  breach  there  now  is  be- 
tween mbdern  culture  and  Christianity,  the  causes  of  the  breach, 
its  extent,  inquires  whether  this  breach  can  be  filled  up,  and  then 
maintains  that  it  is  the  special  vocation  of  the  Teutonic  races  to 
overcome  this  deep-seated  contradiction,  from  which  our  age,  and 
most  of  all,  the  German  people,  so  greatly''  suffer.  "  No  single 
man  or  generation,"  says  this  able  writer,  "will  complete  this 
work.  It  will  be  the  work  of  many  champions  and  of  many 
years.  But  oh,  might  it  be  granted  me  in  the  present  lecture," 
(his  first,)  "  to  have  cast  into  the  gulf  atjeast  one  stone  !"  P.  67. 

This  he  has  done.     And  in  his  second  lecture,  on  Reason  and 
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Revelation,  embracing  Natural  and  Supernatural  Theology,  or 
Revealed  Religion,  and  the  relation  between  them ;  in  his  third, 
on  Modern  Non-Biblical  Conceptions  of  God,  viz..  Atheism, 
Materialism,  Pantheism,  Deism,  and  Rationalism  ;  in  his  fourth, 
the  Theology  of  Scripture  and  the  Church,  viz.,  Biblical  Theism 
and  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  in  his  fifth,  the  Modern  Nega- 
tion of  Miracles,  embracing  their  nature  and  possibility,  their  ne- 
cessity, and  whether  they  still  occur ;  in  his  sixth,  the  Modern 
Anti-miraculous  accounts  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  viz.,  the  old 
Rationalistic,  Schenkel's,  Strauss's,  Renan's ;  in  his  seventh,  the 
Modern  Denials  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ ;  in  his  eighth, 
the  Principles  of  the  Tubingen  School  and  their  Refutation,  he 
has  cast  many  stones  into  this  chasm,  which  hitherto  has  seemed 
ever  widening. 

He  closes  with /these  impressive  words  of  the  great  commenta- 
tor on  the  New  Testament,  J.  A.  Bengel : 

"  '  A  sceptic  is  like  a  traveller  who  should  refuse  to  cross  a  puddle  or 
to  step  over  a  twig  till  all  were  smootheddown  and  filled  up.  Who  would 
think  such  a  man  wise?  Faith  takes  up  all  that  it  can  get,  and  marches 
bravely  onward  ;  unbelief  is  the  direct  opposite  of  this.  In  studying  the 
Bible  we  must  do  like  the  courier  who  hurries  over  posts  and  hillocks, 
the  nearest  way  to  his  destination,  and  does  not  first  seek  to  level  every 
clod.  That  which  is  difficult  comes  at  last  of  its  own  accord.  The  most 
important  controversies  are  those  which  a  man  finds  in  his  own  heart.' 
But  these  latter,"  adds  Prof.  Christlieb,  "  point  us  to  the  place  where 
Thomas,  the  doubter  even  amongst  the  apostles,  had  to  learn  his  faith. 
Only  in  the  wounds  of  Christ  can  we  learn  by  faith  the  truth  which  shall 
make  qs  free.  There  only  does  unbelief,  even  to  this  day,  learn  to  sur- 
render, and  humbly  confess  '  My  Lord  and  my  God  1'  He  who  will  not 
seek  for  the  truth  there,  will  never  find  it.  All  that  we  can  do  for  the 
sceptics  of  the  present  day,  is  to  make  the  way  there  as  easy  for  them  as 
may  be,  in  order  that  the  sign  of  Jona]i,  given  by  our  buried  and  risen 
Lord,  may  be  to  them  a  rock  of  salvation  and  not  of  offence."     P.  548. 


